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THK  NEW  YEAR. 

Mr.  Billings's  spirited  and  graceful  design  on  tliis  pajro,  repre- 
sents in  allegorical  form  the  advent  of  the  New  Year.  The  gray- 
beard,  Time,  in  his  sledge  drawn  by  swift  reindeer,  brings  forward 
the  young  heir.  The  surrounding  scenery,  broadly  handled,  char- 
acterizes the  season  of  the  year.  Good-by  to  '55,  and  a  weleome 
to  '56  !  It  takes  but  a  short  time  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  dynasty.  A  few  mistakes  in  dating  letters,  and  a  few  half- 
regretful  reflections,  and  the  poor  old  year  is  forgotten — dismissed 
to  tho  tomb  of  the  Capulcts — the  present  is  all  in  all  to  us.  Yet 
there  arc  solemn  thoughts  that  arise  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  period  in  the  calendar.  We  have  advanced  one  step 
nearer  tho  grave,  whose  inexorable  portals  stand  ever  open  to  re- 
ceive the  "  innumerable  caravan  "  swiftly  and  surely  passing  on  to 


the  dark  gateway.  Another  seventieth  part  of  the  allotted  span 
has  been  swallowed  up.  '1  he  bells  of  the  old  year  have  rung  the 
knell,  perhaps,  of  many  of  our  friends.  Many  of  the  fair  prom- 
ises it  held  out  at  its  commencement  have  been  blighted.  We 
have  to  mourn,  perhaps,  over  buried  hopes  as  well  as  buried  friends, 
and  ideal  losses  are  oftentimes  as  sore  afflictions  as  material  ones. 
Hut,  though  some  of  the  children  of  Hope  are  dead,  Hope  herself, 
bright  and  happy  mother,  still  survives.  If  the  past  have  its  losses, 
it  has  also  its  lessons.  Wc  can  guide  our  bark  the  better  if  mem- 
ory's log-book  truly  record  the  courses  we  have  sailed,  and  mem- 
ory's chart  preserve  the  shoals  which  menace  danger,  and  the 
beacons  which  guided  us  aright.  Tenderly,  therefore,  let  us  lay 
the  Oi.n  Year  in  his  grave.  Let  us  breathe  a  requiem,  low  and 
soft,  over  his  remains.    Grief  for  the  dead,  joy  for  the  new-born 


I  year.  "  The  king  is  dead — long  live  the  king."  A  tear — a  sigh 
— a  fond  farewell  even  are  permitted.  There  is  no  treason  in  that. 
But  there  must  be  no  long  faces  to  daunt  the  fair  presence  of  the 
New  Year.  The  joy-bells  must  ring  merrily — music  must  per- 
vade the  air — In  pcrmts  !  be  shouted  by  every  voice.  The  future 
is  the  promised  land — let  us  enter  on  it  gaily  and  with  brave 
hearts.  A  new  campaign  is  before  us,  and  we  must  meet  its  com- 
ing for  weal  or  woe,  with  gallant  hearts.  What  though  the  present 
I  season  he  a  cheerless  one  without — what  though  the  wind  rave 
|  through  the  leafless  trees,  and  the  snow  drift  along  the  plains  and 
hollows — let  the  cheerful  tire  on  the  hearth  be  an  emblem  of  the 
cheerful  warmth  within.  Let  us  enjoy  a  clear  conscience — that  is 
within  the  power  of  every  one,  and  the  cold  kiss  of  tho  Now  Year 
will  be  as  grateful  as  the  breath  of  summer. 
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[Written  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
 OR, — 

THE  SECltET   OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STOBY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FKANCE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

AUVEXTIUE  IX  1KB  FOREST. 

It  was  nearing  the  close  of  a  somewhat  sultry  spring  (lay.  when 
the  Count  Louis  d'Artois  took  his  way  along  the  lonely  and  gloomy 
path  leading  through  the  very  heart  of  a  dee])  forest  lying  towards 
the  south  of  France,  and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  windings  of 
the  Rhone,  Our  traveller  was  young— certainly  Hot  more  than 
five-and-twenty ;  of  a  slight  and  elegant  figure,  yet  with  nerves 
and  sinews  that  might  have  well  become  many  a  one  of  stouter 
frame  and  broader  shoulders;  with  a  tine  head,  a  proud  and  noble 
brow,  about  which  curled  silken  masses  of  raven  hair;  dark,  earn- 
est hazel  eyes,  a  slightly  aquiline  nose,  and  lips  somewhat  com- 
pressed, shaded  by  a  curling  moustache,  and  showing.at  a  glance, 
the  firmness  and  decision  of  ids  character.  The  whole  counte- 
nance, with  its  delicate,  finely  cut,  yet  noble  features,  told  of  thought, 
and  energy,  and  power,  no  less  than  of  the  gentlest  and  tenderest 
feelings  with  which  the  human  heart  is  gifted. 

As  I  have  said,  the  night  was  fast  closing  in  ;  the  path  he  took 
a  lonely  one  ;  there  was  some  doubt  of  its  safety,  too  ;  but  Louis 
cared  little  for  that.  He  might  have  taken  the  road  that  skirted 
this  forest  on  the  right,  but  that  was*  a  much  longer  one,  and  he 
was  impatient  to  finish  his  day's  ride,  with  which  he  was  fatigued. 
So  he  was  content  to  take  this  path,  and  follow  it  alone;  for  this 
was  the  shortest  way  to  his  uncle's  chateau  by  a  great  many  miles, 
and  his  valet,  who  had  accompanied  him  the  greater  part  of  his 
journey,  had  been  obliged  to  stop  at  the  last  inn  on  the  road  to 
attend  to  his  beast,  which,  from  some  mischance,  hd  fallen  lame 
by  the  way. 

So  Count  Louis,  knowing  himself  prepared  for  danger,  if  he 
should  chance  to  meet  it,  rode  carelessly  onward,  silent  and  medi- 
tative, thinking  of  many  things — some  that  were  pleasant  and 
some  that  were  sad,  and  some,  again,  that  were  both  ;  now  of  his 
father,  whom  he  had  last  seen,  some  weeks  before,  at  Paris ;  now 
of  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Montauban,  whom  he  was  about  to 
visit,  and  his  fair  cousin,  Helen,  whom  he  already  imagined  as 
watching  for  him  ;  for  he  had  despatched  a  messenger,  two  days 
previously,  to  announce  his  intended  visit.  He  thought,  too,  anon, 
as  Helen  Montauban's  proud  and  beautiful  face  rose  up  at  the  beck 
of  memory,  of  his  own  future— of  the  possible  events  it  might 
contain,  and  of  his  present  loneliness  and,  it  may  be,  his  loneli- 
ness of  heart.  Not  that  these  things  had  any  peculiar  association 
with  her,  however,  for  it  was  not  her  face  that  shone  softly,  like  a 
rising  star,  from  the  mist-like  portals  of  ths  pleasant  room  which 
his  earnest  fancies  sometimes  portrayed  in  the  far  distance.  Not 
hers  the  quiet  hand  that  rested  on  his  brow,  or  the  sweet  and 
dreamy  eyes  that  looked  into  his  own,  or  the  loving  smile  whose 
reality  he  hoped  sometime  to  behold.  Louis  could  have  imagined 
his  magnificent  cousin  Helen  as  a  queen  or  a  duchess,  but  his  u-ife 
— never.  Yet  he  liked  her — he  had  always  liked  her  from  boy- 
hood, in  a  cousinly  way.  She  was  beautiful,  graceful  and  accom- 
plished, too,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  become,  in  those  days; 
but  he  had  never  thought  of  her  in  a  nearer  position  than  that 
which  she  held  at  present ;  indeed,  so  far  was  such  a  thing  from 
being  contemplated  by  him,  even  for  an  instant,  that,  had  it  been 
mentioned  to  him,  he  would  have  met  the  idea,  probably,  with  the 
utmost  surprise. 

Thus,  to-night,  as  he  rode  along  his  solitary  way,  he  thought,  as 
I  have  said,  of  the  welcome  he  was  to  meet  from  Helen  and  her 
father,  at  the  end  of  his  journey  ;  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  him- 
self should  experience  in  finding  himself  among  friends  and  rela- 
tives after  some  two  or  three  months  of  wandering  from  his  own 
residenca  in  Paris,  and  of  the  pleasant  conversation  which  he 
should  hold  with  his  uncle  and  his  lovely  cousin,  when  they  met, 
after  an  interval  of  absence  some  two  years  in  length. 

The  reflection  lent  him  impatience,  ami  perhaps  that  impatience 
was  accelerated,  too,  by  the  sound  of  a  faint  murmuring  of  distant 
thunder  which  came  at  the  same  time  to  his  ears.  Now  Count 
Louis  was  eager  to  behold  his  relatives,  and  he  also  desired  to 
escape  the  storm  which  this  far-oil'  rumbling  heralded  ;  so  he  urged 
on  his  steed  at  a  much  swifter  pace  than  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained. He  counted  on  reaching  the  chateau  in  something  less 
than  two  hours,  at  this  rate,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  way  lay  in 
this  very  forest  which  he  was  now  threading,  so  that  after  he  should 
have  reached  its  confines,  the  remainder  of  the  road  would  be 
quite  easy.  So,  patting  the  arching  neck  of  his  good  steed,  and 
uttering  some  cheering  and  familiar  expressions  of  endearment 
that  the  beast  answered  with  a  low  whinny  of  "fclight,  he  pressed 
on. 

Gradually,  as  he  kept  his  way,  the  sound  of  the  thunder  grew 
nearer  and  more  distinct ;  the  lightning  played  more  frequently, 
and  with  greater  sharpness,  above  and  around  him  ;  while,  but  for 
the  fitful  light  it  afforded  him,  his  path  woidd  have  been  shrouded 
in  almost  total  darkness,  so  black  grew  the  gloomy  sky.  The 
wind  was  rising,  too,  and  it  sighed  and  wailed  mournfully  among 
the  dense  boughs  that  tossed  about  on  every  side,  with  almost 
human  life,  it  seemed  to  him.    And  still  he  pressed  forward. 

But  suddenly,  as  one  broad,  vivid  Hash  lit  up  the  forest  all  about 
him,  with  almost  the  distinctness  of  noonday,  he  saw  clearly,  at  a 
little  distance  beyond  his  horse's  head,  a  human  figure,  creeping 
out,  on  all-fours,  from  beneath  the  underbrush  that  skirted  the  path- 
way. Almost  involuntarily  he  drew  rein,  and,  in  the  pitchy  black- 
ness that  succeeded  the  flash,  endeavored  to  discern  the  figure 


again  ;  but  this  was  impossible.  Yet  he  was  conscious  that  it 
must  be  near  him — almost  at  his  very  side.  With  a  quick  but 
quiet  motion,  he  placed  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  awaited  the 
next  flash  that  should  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  character  of  this 
strange  appearance.  Hut  before  it  came,  he  was  conscious  of 
another  hand  laid  upon  his  knee,  while  a  man's  voice,  in  a  low  but 
friendly  tone,  and  close  beside  him,  said-: 

"  Count  Louis  d'Artois,  you  are  in  danger.    Pause  a  moment." 

"  And  where  rests  the  danger  J"  asked  Louis,  firmly. 

"  Before  you,  monsieur,  and  behind  as  well,  and  on  each  side. 
You  cannot  escape  it,  even  if  you  would,  except  by  your  own 
courage,  and  your  own  strength  and  agility,  which,  1  know,  have 
served  you  ere  now.  I  have  heard  that  you  arc  on  your  way 
through  this  forest  to-night  to  your  uncle's  chateau  ;  that  you  carry 
about  your  person  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  besides  some 
few  jewels  of  heavy  value,  which  you  bear  within  a  small  casket, 
in  the  inner  folds  of  the  broad  sash  about  your  waist,  and  that 
your  valet  you  left  at  the  inn,  this  morning.  Thus  you  are  fitting 
prey  for  those  who  frequent  these  places." 

A  feeling  of  the  profoundest  astonishment  took  possession  of 
the  count. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked.    "Who  knows  all  this  so  well  ?" 

"I  San  your  friend,  Monsieur  Louis,  which  is  all  1  can  tell  you 
at  present,"  said  the  man  ;  "  and  if  you  would  see  my  face,  the 
lightning  wiD  show  it  to  y»u  in  a  moment.  But,  in  thv  meantime, 
take  these  and  defend  yourself  with  them,  as  you  will  havo  need 
in  a  little  while  after  you  have  parted  with  me."  And  Louis  felt 
a  brace  of  heavy  pistols  placed  in  bis  hand. 
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"My  good  fellow,  I  have  arms  already, — I  do  not  need  them," 
he  returned,  "though  I  thank  you  for  them  sincerely." 

"But  you  do  need  them,  monsieur,  as  you  will  shortly  find,  for 
your  own,  safe  as  you  think  them,  have  had  the  charges  with- 
drawn." 

"  How?"  uttered  the  count,  in  surprise. 

"It  is  even  as  I  tell  you  ;  it  was  done  at  Corbignv,  this  morn- 
ing, after  you  yourself  had  charged  them.  These  which  I  have 
given  you  will  do  you  good  service,  and  with  them  I  do  not  fear 
for  you,  although  there  is  danger  about  yon.  Be  wary,  and  act 
with  your  usual  bravery  and  calmness  when  the  danger  comes.  It 
is  not  far  oil'." 

"And  so  I  am  to  be  waylaid  t"  asked  Louis. 

"  Think  the  worst ;  it  is  the  safest  way,  for  then  you  will  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  whatever  chance  presents  itself." 

"It  is  well.  I  thank  you  for  your  warning,  and  will  endeavor 
to  be  ready.    But  I  would  know — " 

[see  exgraving.] 

At  that  instant,  another  broad  sheet  of  lightning  quivered  like 
flame,  for  a  moment,  about  their  path,  and  Louis  beheld  the  per- 
son whom  he  addressed — a  man  of  middling  size,  with  bushy  dark 
hair,  a  wild,  uncombed  beard,  and  a  heavy  moustache;  wearing  a 
rough  jacket,  and  a  broad  sash  with  long  ends,  within  the  folds  of 
which  were  stuck  a  brace  of  pistols  similar  to  those  which  Louis 
now  held  in  his  own  hand  ;  while  his  lower  limbs  were  encased  in 
garments  of  soma,  black  material  as  far  as  the  knees,  where  they 
were  met  by  those  strange  bandages  which  are  continued  thence  to 
the  feet,  and  crossed  and  bound  by  thongs  of  leather,  making  the 
dress  appear  a  curious  mingling  of  that  of  the  poorer  classes  both 
of  French  and  Italian.  His  head  was  uncovered,  so  that  the  light- 
ning displayed  his  features  clearly,  for  the  instant  that  it  lasted  ; 


there  was  an  earnestness — almost  sadness  in  it,  and  though  the 
whole  appearance,  from  its  neglected  and  unshorn  state,  was  some- 
thing wild  and  rough,  yet  it  was  nothing  worse,  and  the  count  laid 
his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder. 

"  Good  1"  he  said.  "  I  see — I  sec  now,  and  I  shall  not  be  likely 
to  forget  your  face  in  a  hurry,  my  friend.  Let  me  thank  you  again 
for  your  timely  assistance." 

"  Nay — keep  your  thanks,  monsieur, — keep  your  thanks  until 
the  danger  be  past,"  returned  the  man,  quietly.  "  I  only  hope 
you  may  get  safely  through  this,  and  that  I  may  be  at  hand  when 
you  need  warning  again.  Be  wary,  now  ;  keep  spun  and  pistols 
ready,  and  use  both  well.  Good-night."  And  he  plunged  in  once 
more  among  the  underbrush  ;  while  Louis  continued  his  way,  with 
strangely  mixed  feelings  of  wonder  at  what  had  just  occurred, 
together  with  some  degree  of  apprehension  and  curiosity  as  to  the 
danger  which  menaced  him.  lie  did  not  rememl>er  having  seen 
that  countenance  before ;  yet  the  man  had  spoken  of  former  ser- 
vice rendered  and  unforgottcn,  and  how  be  had  managed  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  information  which  he  had  just  imparted,  the 
young  count  could  not  imagine.  Dismissing,  however,  these 
reflections,  lie  turned  his  attention  to  the  approaching  event  of 
which  he  had  been  so  earnestly  and  yet  vaguely  warned  ;  listening, 
as  well  as  he  was  able  (which,  to  say  truth,  was  very  little,  while 
the  thunder  muttered  more  deeply  and  his  horse's  feet  crunched 
the  pathway),  for  any  sound  which  might  indicate  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  and  keeping  a  keen  glance  about  him  whenever,  as  ho 
rode,  the  lightning  played  about  his  way,  so  that  he  might  not  be 
taken  unawares. 

Still  he  kept  on,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  danger 
appeared,  and  for,  perhaps,  the  space  of  fifteen  min- 
utes, he  was  kept  in  suspense.  But,  suddcnlv,  a 
branch  above  his  head  was  bent  and  cracked  sharplv, 
and  while  Roland,  affrighted,  reared  violently,  and 
almost  unseated  his  rider,  the  lightning  flashed  again, 
and  the  figure  of  a  man — not  the  first  one  Louis  had 
seen — swung  lightly  down  from  the  branch  to  the  path- 
way. A  strong  hand  seized  Roland's  bridle ;  a  rough 
voice  uttered  "  Stand  I"  a  pistol  was  pointed  at  the 
count's  head. 

"  What  do  you  require  I"  asked  Louis,  briefly  and 
sternly. 

"  Whatever  money  you  earn- about  you.  Give  it  to 
me,  and  be  quick  about  it !"  said  the  voice. 

"  You  arc  mistaken,  my  man,"  uttered  Louis, 
quietly,  while  one  blow  from  his  slight  hut  powerful 
arm  struck  aside  the  uplifted  weapon,  and  a  second 
stretched  the  ruffian  senseless  among  the  bushes  by 
the  path.  With  a  terrified  snort,  us  the  count  gave 
him  the  spur,  Roland  galloped  forward.  The  path 
seemed  clear,  as  it  lay  before  him,  illuminated  every 
moment  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
count  pressed  on,  trusting  that  he  had  vanquished  his 
only  foe,  for  no  other  appeared ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
been  home  a  dozen  rods  along  before  two  more  men 
Sprang  out  into  the  way. 

Roland,  seared  by  their  sudden  appearance,  shrank 
and  reared  again,  despite  his  master's  efforts  to  urgo 
him  past ;  and  while  one  of  the  villains  seized  bridle, 
and  brought  the  beast  to  his  feet  again,  the  other 
leaped  upon  the  young  count,  and,  with  a  powerful 
grasp,  almost  drew  him  from  the  saddle,  at  the  same 
time  firing  a  pistol  close  to  his  ear.    By  miracle  or 
chance,  the  aim  missed.    Loins  jerked  his  arm  from 
the  grasp  of  his  assailant,  and  struck  at  him  with  the 
butt  of  a  heavy  riding-whip;  but  it  was  caught  and 
wrenched  from  Hm.    Laying  hold,  then,  as  a  final 
resource,  on  one  of  his  pistols,  he  fired  at  the  fellow, 
who  dropped,  with  a  smothered  curse,  to  the  earth; 
while  his  companion,  who  had  been  holding  the  hit  of 
the  rearing,  trembling  steed,  let  go,  and  sprang,  in  his  turn,  upon 
the  count ;  but  Louis,  with  a  heavy  blow  from  the  discharged  pis- 
tol, felled  him  also  to  the  ground,  to  keep  company  with  his  com- 
panion.   Then,  giving  Roland  the  rein  agrvn,  he  galloped  on.  A 
volley  of  shot  was  fired  after  him  ;  but  he  was  unhurt,  though  two 
or  three  whistled  past  his  ears,  and  still  he  pressed  forward,  with 
murmured  thanks  for  this  second  deliverance,  even  while  he  mo- 
mentarily expected  new  foes  to  dart  up  in  his  path. 

But  on — on,  with  good  speed,  went  Roland,  and  Louis  patted 
his  «eck,  with  cheering  wo.ds  that  the  beast  seemed  to  understand. 
On — on,  still,  and  not  an  enemy  followed,  or  fresh  ones  appeared. 
Louis  breathed  more  freely. 

"  Good  steed — good  Roland  I"  he  said,  cheerily.  "  You  Bad  I 
have  escaped — haven't  we,  noble  fellow  ?  That  was  a  close  ntt;".clT, 
though.    We  must  look  out  for  the  next  one." 

But  either  he  had  met  all  who  lay  in  wait  for  him,  or  the  rest,  if 
there  were  an v  more,  were  daunted  by  his  bravery;  for  still  he 
rode  on,  and  no  one  farther  appeared  to  molest  Him.  Gradually 
the  wood  became  less  dense ;  the  path  grew  wider,  and  less  clearly 
defined,  as  the  scattered  timber  stood  farther  apart,  and  straggled 
away  in  scanty  growth  till  the  wood  was  passed,  and  Louis  emerged 
upon  a  wild,  brier-stocked  field. 

It  was  evident  that  the  number  of  his  assailants  had  been  ex- 
hausted, for  still  he  was  neither  met  nor  followed;  therefore,  ho 
slackened  his  horse's  speed  to  give  him  breathing  space",  and  also 
to  consider,  on  his  own  part,  which  direction  he  mu.t  take ;  for  he 
had  never  followed  this  road  before,  and  the  field  or  common  upon 
which  he  found  himself  might  take  him  in  any  direction  other  than 
the  one  desired.  Upon  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  go  straight 
onward  from  the  wood  path,  and  he  struck  across  the  field,  his 
way  still  illumined  by  the  electric  flashes  that  played  ever  and 
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anon  over  the  black  sky.  And  now  the  looked-for  road  came  in 
night,  as  he  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  and  guiding 
Roland  to  it,  he  set  him  at  a  quick  pace  again,  to  reach  his  uncle's 
chateau  before  the  rain  commenced. 

But  the  idea  had  scarce  been  acted  upon  before  the  drops  began 
to  fall,  and  Roland  broke  into  a  gallop  again. 

"Well,  this  is  pleasant,  certainly!"  laughed  Louis  d'Artois,  to 
himself;  "attacked  by  brigands  first,  and  next  overtaken  by  a 
xmart  shower !  I  am  fortunate  to-night.  Fine  sport,  this  I"  as 
the  great  drops  came  pelting  down.  "  I  wonder  bow  those  fellows 
in  the  wood  feel  under  this  ?  Poor  devils !  I  would  have  spared 
them  the  shot  I  administered  if  I  could  have  hoped  for  safety  with- 
out it;  but  one  must  do  disagreeable  things  sometimes,  even  to 
the  shooting  of  a  robber.  They  will  learn  better,  next  time,  than 
to  venture  out  on  an  expedition  with  less  than  half  a  dozen  strong. 
But  now,  Roland,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  bis  beast,  "you  and 
I  must  seek  for  shelter.  We  are  a  good  distance  from  the  cha- 
teau yet,  if  I  guess  rightly,  and  there  is  no  use  in  getting  a  wet 
skin  if  we  can  avoid  it." 

Luckily,  he  had  a  cloak  in  a  kind  of  capacious  knapsack  at  his 
saddle,  and  getting  this  out,  he  threw  it  over  his  shoulders  to  pro- 
tect him,  in  some  sort,  from  the  rain.  lie  judged,  by  this  time, 
that  he  had  little  more  than  half  a  league  to  ride;  but  nearer  shel- 
ter was  necessary.  The  rain  was  falling  faster  and  more  violently, 
when  suddenly  a  light  gleamed  out  upon  the  blackness  around  it, 
at  some  distance  ahead,  and  remembering  that  a  small  cottage, 
inhabited,  when  he  was  in  this  district  last,  if  he  remembered  right, 
by  some  quiet  peasants  of  the  neighborhood,  stood  somewhere 
near  his  present  position,  he  concluded  that  this  must  be  it.  Tut- 
ting the  spurs  to  his  beast  again,  therefore,  he  pressed  on,  and  in 
a  few  moments  reached  its  friendly  shelter,  just  as  the  rain  came 
pouring  down  in  absolute  torrents. 

Fastening  Roland  in  an  old  shed  that  adjoined  this  cottage  at 
one  end,  and  where,  from  the  single  stall,  and  the  manger  half 
filled  with  oats,  it  was  evident  that  the  master  of  the  cottage,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  was  wont  to  keep  his  beast,  our  hero  paused  a 
moment,  until  a  brief  lull  in  the  storm  took  place,  when  he  passed 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  aud  knocked  on  the  door  with  the 
handle  of  his  whip.  Almost  instantly  he  heard  an  inner  door 
open,  and  then  some  hand  was  busied  with  the  fastenings  of  the 
one  at  which  ho  stood,  which  seemed  to  be  well  protected,  for  he 
heard  bolts  loosened  and  a  bar  let  down.  The  next  moment  it 
was  opened  wide,  and  before  him,  shading  her  eves  with  her  hand, 
with  her  pretty  and  petite  figure  clearly  defined  against  the  glowing 
background  of  a  well  lighted  apartment  beyond,  stood  a  young 
girl,  evidently  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  was  an 
earnest  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  warm  welcome  for  some  one,  evi- 
dently, upon  her  lips  ;  but  the  beautiful  features  changed  their 
sweit,  expectant  look  to  one  of  startled  surprise,  and  the  greeting 
died  away  unuttercd,  as  the  light  from  the  apartment  behind  shone 
upon  the  strange  face  of  our  young  hero. 

"Your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  Louis;  "but  the  storm  has 
overtaken  me,  as  I  was  journeying  this  way,  and  I  am  forced 
to  ask  for  shelter  here  a  little  while  until  its  present  violence 
abates." 

The  young  girl  stepped  back,  saying,  with  gentle  and  graceful 
courtesy  as  she  did  so  : 

"  Will  monsieur  be  pleased  to  enter?    He  is  very  welcome." 

And  closing  the  door  again  as  he  came  in,  she  conducted  him 
into  the  apartment  already  mentioned,  which  was  a  large  and 
comfortable  one,  and  exceedingly  neat-looking  withal.  There  was 
no  person  except  themselves  there,  and  entering  suddenly,  as  he 
had,  from  the  darkness  without  into  this  pleasant,  cheerful  place, 
led  by  so  fair  a  guide,  it  seemed  to  Louis  really  very  much  like 
enchantment.  And  certainly  the  contrast  between  this  scene  and 
the  perilous  one  in  which  he  had  bat  just  taken  no  very  enviable 
part,  seemed  to  heighten  the  illusion. 

In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  stood  an  oaken  table,  with  lights, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  a  supper,  spread  for  some  one  who  had  not 
yet  made  his  appearance,  consisting  of  milk,  some  dried  fruits, 
meat,  and  a  small,  shallow  kind  of  basket  containing  a  serviette,  or 
napkin,  of  snowy  though  coarse  linen,  filled  with  bread. 

Near  this  table  she  placed  a  seat,  and  requested  Louis  to  par- 
take of  the  refreshments  prepared,  making,  at  the  stime  time,  some 
simple  yet  graceful  apology  for  their  plainness.  But  Louis,  though 
he  had  not  tasted  food  since  morning,  found  himself  utterlv  with-  \ 
out  inclination  to  eat,  from  the  excitement  of  the  past  hour,  and  i 
also,  perhaps  (as  he  himself  could  not  help  entertaining  a  kind  of 
amused  consciousness),  because  it  was  truly  refreshment  sufficient 
in  coming  from  the  dreary  gloom  without  to  look  upon  so  fair  a 
picture  as  his  young  hostess  presented. 

At  all  events,  he  declared  himself  too  weary  to  eat ;  but  finding  j 
that  this  was  evidently  the  case,  she  brought  a  small  flask  of  wine  : 
from  a  cupboard,  and  pouring  out  a  cupfull,  offered  it  to  him. 

"  Pray,  take  it,"  she  said,  half  shyly,  yet  with  earnestness. 
"  Monsieur  has  been  out  in  the  storm." 

Who  could  have  refused  it,  tendered,  as  it  was,  by  that  fair, 
small,  prettily-shaped  hand,  and  with  the  bashful  glance  of  those 
sweet  eyes  resting  upon  his  face  ?  At  least,  not  Louis,  and  he 
quaffed  the  offered  draught,  thinking  it,  silently,  the  rarest  wine 
that  had  ever  passed  his  lips. 

A  sharp  gust  of  wind  and  rain  beat  against  the  casement,  and 
he  saw  her  look  involuntarily  in  that  direction  with  a  half  sigh  and 
an  air  of  apprehension — solicitude. 

"Perhaps  mademoiselle  has  friends  who  are  exposed  to  this 
storm  V  he  suggested. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  my  father,  who  has  been  absent  all  day.  He 
should  have  returned  much  earlier  than  this,  but,  doubtless,  he  will  | 
coinc  home  soon.    He  went  to  the  market  this  morning.    I  am  j 
sorry  he  is  not  here  to  welcome  you." 


"  Ho  must  have  a  lonely  road  home,"  said  Louis.  "  In  what 
direction  does  it  lie  V 

"  Through  the  forest,"  answered  the  young  girl.  "  Yes — it  is 
lonely,  but  he  has  traversed  it  many  times,  and  always  without 
harm,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  same  to-night.  They  say  that  the 
way  is  haunted  by  robbers ;  but  my  father  is  a  poor  man,  as  all 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  know,  and  so,  I  suppose,  that  must 
be  the  reason  why  he  always  goes  and  comes  safely." 

Louis  thought  of  hi*  own  adventure,  as  she  said  this,  and  half 
sighed. 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined  ;  "the  poor  need  have  no  fear;  it  is  only 
the  rich  who  must  shrink  from  robbers." 

A  little  silence  ensued,  when  his  fair  hostess  drew  a  spinning- 
wheel  towards  her,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  hearth,  began  to  work 
quietly  but  industriously,  now  and  then  looking  up  from  her  em- 
ployment to  respond  to  some  observation  of  her  guest ;  while 
Louis,  on  his  part,  studied  at  leisure  her  sweet  and  somewhat 
thoughtful  countenance,  followed,  with  pleased  interest,  the  glanc- 
ing motion  of  those  snowy  little  hands,  and  wondered  to  himself 
how  a  graceful  blossom  like  this  could  ever  have  sprung  up  and 
flourished  in  a  peasant's  home.  She  had  spoken  of  her  father. 
"  I  should  like  to  know,"  thought  Louis,  "  if  this  little  household 
fairy  has  any  kith  or  kin  beside.  I  suppose  I  must  make  bold  to 
ask  her." 

And  following  up  this  intention,  he  said,  aloud,  with  a  smile: 
"  Mademoiselle,  you  work  very  rapidly  and  well.    I  dare  say 
you  can  perform  all  the  labor  of  the  place,  and  spare  your  moth- 
er's hands  a  great  deal  of  toil,  that  is,  if — " 

"I  have  no  mother,  monsieur,"  she  said,  in  a  quiet  and  rather 
sad  tone,  giving  the  very  information  Louis  required, — "I  have 
no  mother." 

"  Indeed  !  But  you  have  sisters — brothers,  mademoiselle  V 
"Neither,  monsieur.  I  am  the  only  child  my  father  has." 
"  Poor  child  !"  And  the  compassion  he  felt  betrayed  itself  in 
his  kindly  and  sympathizing  tones.  "  Poor  child  ;  you  have  no 
mother !  But  you  remember  her — you  remember  how  good  she 
was  to  you.  You  bring  back  the  memory  of  her  face,  sometimes. 
It  is  pleasant,  I  know,  to  do  so ;  for  I,  too,  have  known  a  mother's 
loss." 

"I  can  but  just  remember  her,  monsieur,"  returned  the  young 
girl ;  "  it  is  so  long  since  she  died :  nearly  twelve  years,  when  I 
was  but  four  years  old.  But  I  have  her  portrait."  And,  going  to 
a  small  box,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  she  brought  thence 
a  small  but  cleverly  executed  picture,  which  she  handed  to  him, 
saying:  "It  was  done  by  my  father,  who  can  do  such  things 
well." 

Louis  was  surprised  at  the  marks  of  rough  yet  decided  genius 
displayed  in  the  drawing,  which  lent  beauty  to  an  otherwise  unin- 
teresting object.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a  peasaut  woman — a 
plain  and  quiet-looking  person,  with  certainly  neither  the  slightest 
beauty  nor  grace  to  make  her  a  promising  subject  for  an  inspired 
pencil ;  nor  yet  was  there  anything  picturesque  in  her  appearance. 
It  was  a  drawing,  well  though  rudely  done,  and  nothing  more. 
But  he  could  not  help  recollecting  that  a  husband's  hand  had  done 
it,  "and,  doubtless,  she  was  beautiful  to  him,"  he  said,  mentally. 

And  so  this  was  the  mother  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful  young 
girl  before  him  !    He  compared  the  features  silently. 

"  Certainly  the  mother  and  child  have  nothing  of  each  other's 
appearance,  in  air,  expression,  or  feature,"  he  soliloquized. 
"  What  a  difference  between  them  !  Nothing  could  be  more  strik- 
ing. My  little  hostess  must  resemble  her  father.  I  should  like  to 
sec  him." 

He  sat  for  several  moments,  regarding  the  picture  in  silence, 
and  the  delicate  and  thoughtful  countenance  of  the  young  girl 
contrasting  so  strikingly  with  those  plain  and  ever  coarse  features 
in  the  portrait,  filled  him  with  emotions  of  pleasure  and  astonish- 
ment as  he  raised  his  eyes  again. 

She  received  the  picture  from  him,  restored  it  to  its  case,  and 
returned  to  her  seat.  Going  quietly  on  with  her  work,  she  seemed 
reflecting  rather  sadly  for  a  moment.    Then  she  roused  herself. 

"  Monsieur  has  come  a  long  way  to-day, — has  he  not  V 

"  O,  I  have  been  journeying  not  only  for  one  day,  but  two  or 
three.  I  came  from  Lyons.  It  was  a  mere  fancy  on  my  part," 
he  said,  carelessly,  "  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  country,  that  I 
chose  to  come  on  horseback,  and  I  have  taken  the  way  leisurely." 
He  said  nothing  of  the  dangers  he  had  encountered,  thinking  that, 
perhaps,  it  might  alarm  her  for  her  father's  safety. 

"  You  came  on  horseback  i"  she  said  ;  "  then  your  horse  must 
be  hungry  as  well  as  weary.    If  he  is  out  here,  I  will — " 

"  No — no,"  said  Louis,  anticipating  her  design  ;  "  he  will  do 
very  well.  He  found  some  oats  in  the  shed,  which,  doubtless,  he 
will  make  use  of;  and  he  has  not  far  to  go.  He  would  be  thank- 
ful for  only  a  shelter,  without  anything  more." 

He  persuaded  her  to  resume  her  seat,  and  then  he  busied  himself 
again  with  following  the  motions  of  her  graceful  bands  as  they 
pursued  their  labor,  and  found  himself  becoming  every  moment 
more  enchanted  with  the  air  of  native  elegance  and  delicacy  that 
blended  with  the  simplicity  itself  of  this  charming  young  peasant 
girl. 

And  still  the  rain  and  wind  beat  furiously  about  the  littk  cot- 
tage, increasing  the  sense  of  comfort  within,  and  blending  its 
sound  curiously  with  his  reflections,  as  be  sat  there  by  the  hearth, 
opposite  to  her,  and  thinking  how  exquisitely  pretty  she  Was,  and 
wondering  what  her  father  was  like,  envying  him,  at  one  moment, 
for  being  the  father  of  so  lovely  a  child,  and  the  next,  thinking 
that,  much  as  they  might  love  each  other,  he  was  very  glad  that 
he  was  not  her  father.  While  she,  working  busily,  kept  her  little 
wheel  whin  ing,  whirring — and  now  and  then  slightly  turning  her 
fair  head  with  an  intent  look,  as  if  listening  for  the  footstep  that 
did  not  come,  or  lifting  her  beautiful  eyes  to  her  guest's  face  as  he 


spoke  to  her,  and  answering  him  in  those  quiet,  pleasant  tones 
that  Louis  could  not  help  thinking  the  sweetest  in  the  world,  until 
the  wind  died  away  and  the  rain  ceased,  and  Louis  could  not  but 
say,  as  he  looked  out  from  the  casement  upon  the  narrow  road  that 
wound  across  the  fields,  and  among  the  distant  hills,  to  his  uncle's 
chateau,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  depart. 

"  Have  you  far  to  go,  monsieur  V  she  asked,  putting  aside  her 
wheel  and  rising. 

"  Across  the  hills  yonder ;  half  a  league,  perhaps,"  Louis  an- 
swered; "as  far  as  the  Chateau  dc  Montauban.  You  know  the 
old  chateau  ?" 

"Mais-oui — yes,  indeed!"  she  replied,  with  a  pretty  smile,  and 
a  slight  blush.  "  I  go  there  every  day  to  cany  flowers  to  Madem- 
oiselle Helen.  And  I  think  you  are — "  she  hesitated,  and  blushed 
more  deeply,  while  her  glance  wavered  and  fell  before  that  of 
Louis.  The  poor  child  was  ashamed  of  having  half  guessed  who 
he  was. 

She  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  she  had  very  often  heard, 
among  the  villagers,  of  the  handsome  young  nephew  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  her  mind  that  this  must 
be  he. 

He  smiled. 

"  I  am  Louis  d'Artois,  the  cousin  of  Mademoiselle  Helen,"  lie 
supplied.  "  And  now,  may  I  not  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  hospitality  I  have  received,  that  I  may,  at  least,  return 
thanks  for  it  V 

"I  only  gave  monsieur  shelter  from  the  dreadful  storm,"  she 
replied,  simply,  "  which  was  bttt  humanity,  and  it  was  that  which 
monsieur  had  the  right  to  demand." 

"But  your  name,  my  child  '."  he  urged,  gently,  smiling  at  her 
earnestness. 

"Ah — yes;  I  had  forgotten;"  and,  bethinking  herself  of  his 
question,  she  blushed  again,  because  she  had  not  heeded  it.  "  My 
name  is  Hose  Lamontc,  monsieur." 

"  Indeed  \"  he  said,  kindly.  "  I  have  heard  my  cousin  speak  of 
you,  then,  as  well  as  her  father.  You  and  I  are  not  quite  stran- 
gers after  all,  Rose.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness 
to  me  to-night.    I  shall  not  soon  forget  it." 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  out.  The  sky  was 
clearing,  and  the  rain  had  quite  ceased.  The  moon  shone  bright- 
ly, though,  at  every  other  instant,  her  face  was  veiled  by  the 
broken,  floating  vapors. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Rose,  thoughtfully,  "  you  have  a  long  and 
lonely  way  before  you.  I  wish  my  father  were  here  to  accompany 
you,  or  that — " 

"  O,  never  mind,  Rose,— never  mind  ;  my  good  beast,  which  I 
have  fastened  hereabouts,  will  take  me  thither  safely  in  half  an 
hour.    But  I  thank  you,  anil  now  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  monsieur,"  she  returned,  quietly. 

The  moon  shone  one  moment  full  upon  the  gentle  face  and 
I  pretty  figure  of  his  cottage  hostess,  as  he  took  one  last  glance,  and 
then  he  had  closed  the  door. 

Going  to  the  place  where  he  had  fastened  his  horse,  he  found 
him  standing  there  quietly  munching  the  oats  which  he  had  found. 
He  had  made  free,  too,  with  some  water  which  was  in  an  old 
wooden  trough  close  by,  and  which  Louis  had  not  noticed,  so  that 
now  he  was  pretty  well  refreshed,  and  evidently  in  a  very  con- 
,  tented  state  of  feeling. 

"  Well,  Roland,  you  have  done  better  than  I  feared  you  would 
before  the  end  of  our  journey,"  said  Louis,  addressing  him,  gailv  ; 
"and  your  master,  too,  is  in  good  condition,  so  we  will  even  tako 
i  our  way  onward.  But  first,  my  good  fellow,  although  I  could  not 
have  had  the  face  to  offer  it  to  our  pretty  little  hostess  as  to  the 
landlady  of  a  common  inn,  yet  I  have  not  the  conscience  to  im- 
pose both  myself  and  my  horse  on  the  charity  of  these  kind  peo- 
ple, witliput  making  some  tangible  though  faint  acknowledgement 
of  their  goodness  ;  so  I  will,  at  least,  pay  for  your  supper,  Roland." 
And  he  placed  a  piece  of  gold  where  the  oats  had  been.  Then 
springing  to  the  saddle,  he  took  the  road  to  the  chateau,  and  rode 
rapidly  along  in  the  open  moonlight.  The  landscape  was  peace- 
ful and,  withal,  beautiful,  as  he  glanced  over  it;  field,  wood  and 
hill  lay  calm  and  quiet  till  around.  The  air  was  still,  and  the  sil- 
very beams  of  the  moon  shone  fair  upon  the  scene,  while  somo 
light  cloud,  at  intervals,  crossed  her  sweet  face,  and  reflected  a 
passing  shadow  upon  the  quiet  earth  below.  How  different  this 
scene  from  that  of  two  hours  before  !  Louis  could  hardly  realizo 
|  the  violent  contest  he  had  had,  as  he  rode  along  in  the  silence  now. 


CHAPTER  II.  - 

I 

THE    C  II  A  T  E  A  D  • 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  cot- 
tage of  Hugh  Lamonte  that  the  Chateau  Montauban  stood.  It 
was  situated  on  a  rocky  and  abrupt  eminence,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley below,  where  a  small  village,  so  small,  indeed,  that,  from  one 
of  the  turrets  of  the  old  gray  chateau,  it  looked  more  like  the 
miniature  group  of  dolls'  houses  which  children  play  with  than 
the  ordinary  habitations  of  ordinary  men,  while  the  stream  that 
wound  its  way  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  was  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  thread  of  silver. 

Thick  woods  surrounded  the  chateau,  keeping  the  grounds  for- 
ever in  the  depths  of  :i  -A  iv  shadow;  ami  from  among  them 

the  gray  walls  of  the  old  pile  arose,  dark,  stern  and  grand,  the  fit- 
ting home  of  pride,  the  proud  remains  of  feudal  greatness. 

On  the  night  of  the  attack  on  Count  Louis,  there  were  two  per- 
sons seated  in  the  library  of  this  chateau :  the  cne  n  lady,  with 
beautiful  and  somewhat  striking  features,  a  tall  and  graceful 
figure,  and  a  bearing  at  once  haughty  and  captivating.  You 
might  form  a  nearly  correct  opinion  of  her,  even  as  she  sits  there 
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in  repose ;  for  Mademoiselle  Montauban  carries  the  traits  of  her 
disposition  on  every  feature — even  in  her  very  attitvide.  She  can- 
not divest  herself  of  it,  if  she  would,  which,  in  truth,  she  has  no 
great  desire  to  do. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  is  a  person  of  strong  feelings,  of  deep 
energy,  of  quick  yet  firm  resolves,  and  decided  action.  She  is 
pleasing  to  all ;  yet  with  the  very  grace  and  noble  beauty  which 
captivates  one,  there  is  an  air — an  expression  of  veiled  haughti- 
ness, of  lofty  pride,  of  insinuating  command.  She  will  speak 
gracefully  and  calmly ;  her  magnificent  countenance  is  serene  as 
an  evening  sky ;  and  yet,  when  she  makes  the  slightest  suggestion 
— expresses  the  slightest  opinion  or  desire  in  this  her  natural  man- 
ner, not  a  soul  who  knows  Mademoiselle  Montauban  woidd  dream 
of  such  an  audacious  thing  as  contradicting  her.  All  the  world 
admires  mademoiselle,  but  few  love  her. 

Her  father,  monsieur  le  marquis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ex- 
tremely affable,  polite  and  agreeable  gentleman,  lie  is  kind- 
hearted  and  pleasant.  He  makes  many  friends  and  few  enemies. 
Some  he  may  have,  but  they  cannot  dislike  him  long,  or  with  satis- 
faction to  themselves.  He  is  universally  kind  and  good  to  the 
peasantry  around  the  country,  and  there  are  no  poor  people  who 
do  not  have  cause  to  thank  him  for  many  an  act  of  generosity. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Helen ;  but 
she  is  like  her  mother,  who  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  the  first 
wife  of  the  marquis.  Ho  has  been  married  twice  :  to  a  beautiful 
Frenchwoman,  after  the  death  of  La  Marquise  Giudette,  and  this 
wife  died  also.  He  mourned  her  loss  long  and  sincerely ;  for  they 
say  he  loved  her  even  better  than  he  loved  Giudette,  who  was  very 
violent  and  passionate.  There  was  one  child — a  lovely,  sunny- 
haired  child,  with  features  like  her  fair  mother's,  and  eyes  like 
fresh  violets,  by  this  second  marriage.  But  he  has  only  Helen  to 
comfort  his  approaching  old  age  now ;  and  there  is  a  large  por- 
trait in  the  saloon — the  portrait  of  a  smiling  infant,  painted  nearly 
sixteen  years  ago,  which  he  looks  at  and  sighs. 

[see  engraving.] 

The  father  and  daughter,  then,  on  this  evening,  sat  in  the  libra- 
ry ;  he  by  a  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  reading,  as 
wan  his  custom  in  the  evenings  ;  she  had  drawn  her  seat  forward 
near  one  of  the  deep  windows  overlooking  the  valley,  and  the  road 
by  which  Louis  was  expected  to  come.  Both  were  awaiting  his 
arrival,  but  it  was  with  far  different  degrees  of  feeling.  The  mar- 
quis, indeed,  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  meeting  with  his 
nephew,  whom  he  had  not  received  at  the  chateau  for  some  years, 
— indeed,  since  the  latter  was  a  mere  boy,  although  they  had  met 
in  other  places  during  the  interval ;  but  yet  his  anticipation  was 
moderated  by  calmness,  for  he  no  longer  possessed  the  hurry  and 
impatience  of  youth. 

With  Helen  Montauban  it  was  not  thus.  Deeper  feelings  than 
were  warranted  by  that  calm  and  haughty  exterior  were  busy  in 
her  heart.  One  would  have  said,  as  she  sat  there,  that  she  was 
awaiting  the  acquaintance  of  a  day,  that  she  was  about  to  meet 
one  who  might  be,  perhaps,  a  mere  friend, — nothing  more.  But 
look  closer ;  observe  those  fair,  slender  fingers  clasp  the  handle  oi 
the  jewelled  fan  with  which  she  is  toying ;  see  the  nervous  motion 
of  that  tiny  foot,  all  but  concealed  beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  her 
rich  robe ;  watch  those  dark,  proud  eyes,  and  the  anxious  expres- 
sion that  is  gathering  under  their  magnificent  curved  lashes,  as  the 
sunset  light  dies  away  from  the  hills,  and  the  gray  twilight  comes, 
with  an  unusual  gloom,  over  the  valley ;  as  the  mountain-piled 
clouds,  with  the  red  light  yet  fringing  their  lurid,  jagged  edges, 
slowly  mount,  and  spread,  and  grow  yet  darker,  until  their  aspect 
is  really  terrific.    And  Louis  d'Artois  yet  delays. 

"  Father,"  and  her  voice  is  calm  and  silvery  as  usual,  despite 
the  beating  of  her  heart,  that  throbs  more  violently  every  moment, 
— "  father,  it  is  already  quite  late.  My  cousin,  Monsieur  Louis, 
must  surely  remember  that  he  may  possibly  expose  himself  to 
some  danger  by  traversing  the  lonely  roads  in  this  neighborhood 
by  night."  * 

The  marquis  closed  his  book,  rose  from  his  scat,  and  approached 
the  window. 

"  Yes ;  you  are  right — you  are  right,  Helen,"  he  returned ; 
"but  I  hardly  think  he  will  be  so  rash  as  to  undertake  to  reach  the 
chateau  to-night  with  that  terrible  storm  gathering.  As  to  the 
danger  from  brigands,  however,  I  do  not  fear ;  for,  without  doubt, 
he  will  have  his  valet  with  him,  and  ho  will  have  also  his  weapons. 
And  you  must  consider,  Helen,  that  our  young  relative  has  both 
strength  of  limb  and  skill  in  arms,  that  might  well  warrant  him  in 
setting  at  defiance  a  goodly  number  of  besiegers." 

"  Yes — I  know,  father.  And  there  are  none  more  brave  than 
Louis."  A  proud  smile  shone  in  her  splendid  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  then  she  sank  back  in  her  seat  again,  and  toyed  with  her  fan, 
as  before ;  while  the  marquis  placed  himself  by  her  side,  and  also 
watched  for  some  sign  of  his  nephew. 

But  the  night  deepened,  and  still  Louis  did  not  come,  while  the 
storm,  which  had  l>een  threatening,  ere  long  broke  over  the  cha- 
teau, and  raged  with  terrible  fury. 

"  I  do  not  think  wo  shall  see  him  to-night,  Helen,"  said  her 
father,  as  the  old  clock  in  the  hall  sounded  on  eleven ;  "  and  it 
grows  late,  my  child.    Perhaps  you  had  better  retire." 

And  Helen  Montauban  would  not  betray  her  anxiety  and  rest- 
lessness, even  to  her  father ;  so  she  obeyed  his  suggestion  sliortly. 
She  did  not  seek  her  couch,  however,  but,  after  having  dismissed 
her  maid  for  the  night,  slie  wrapped  a  rich  shawl  carelessly  about 
her  stately  figure,  and  cast  herself  upon  a  pile  of  cushions  beneath 
a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  valley  beneath,  and, 
the  light  within  being  shaded,  drew  the  curtain  from  the  casement, 
and  leaned  forward  upon  the  sill,  with  her  anxious  glance  piercing 
the  gloom  for  some  glimpse  of  the  yet  expected  guest. 

Moment  after  moment  passed,  and  the  clouds  began  to  breaK, 
and  the  rain  gradually  ceased,  while  the  faint,  uncertain  light  of 


the  rising  moon  silvered  at  intervals,  as  the  vapors  passed  away 
from  her  face,  the  winding  road,  and  the  silent  valley,  and  the 
grand  old  woods  around  the  chateau.  Helen  could  sec  that  her 
father  had  not  yet  retired,  for  the  light  trom  the  western  windows 
of  the  saloon  still  shone  out  upon  the  terrace  beyond. 

Still  the  moments  crept  on,  and  the  hour  of  midnight  sounded 
sternly  on  the  now  silent  air.  Her  heart  beat  violently ;  she  trem- 
bled. "  He  said  he  should  come,"  she  murmured  ;  "  why,  then, 
this  delay  ?  for  Louis  never  yet  broke  his  word.  He  may  have 
been  murdered  !"  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  trembling  hands. 

For  a  moment's  space — no  more — she  yielded  to  this  unusual 
evidence  of  emotion.  Then  putting  back  from  her  pale  and 
queenly  brow  the  glossy  tresses  that  tlowed  in  dark  and  magnifi- 
cent luxuriance  about  her  reclining  figure,  in  its  gleaming  drapery 
of  crimson,  she  bent  forward  again,  and  watched. 

One  would  scarcely  believe  that  this  proud,  calm,  self-possessed, 
imperial-looking  woman,  who  seemed  to  those  about  her  to  possess 
neither  impetuousncss  of  disposition  nor  enthusiasm  of  tempera- 
ment;  who  never  betrayed,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  she 
owned  those  affections  with  which  every  heart  is  naturally  endowed  ; 
whose  greatest  evidence  of  feeling,  in  happiness,  in  sorrow,  or  in 
sympathy  with  others,  never  exceeded  a  calm,  unimpassioncd, 
quiet  expression  of  word  or  look,  which  led  many  to  think  her 
utterly  and  altogether  heartless, — ono  would  scarcely  think,  I 
repeat,  that  she  could  thus  evince  the  deepest  and  most  intense 
feeling  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  Yet  beneath  that 
calm  exterior,  the  dormant  passions  and  emotions  of  her  proud 
nature  lay  concealed — not  dead,  as  the  volcano  may  slumber  on, 
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apparently  lifeless  and  silent  within,  but  still  the  fires  are  there, 
and  they  must  break  forth  at  some  time. 

And  her  mother  had  been  an  Italienne,  too.  How,  then,  could 
Helen  Montauban,  the  only  child  she  ever  bore,  fail  to  inherit  her 
deep  feelings — her  strong  passions  ?  She  did  inherit  them,  to  the 
full ;  and  with  them,  she  possessed  nothing  of  that  arch  and  play- 
ful lightness  of  manner,  the  characteristic  of  the  French  people, 
her  father's  nation.  It  was  rather  the  cold,  phlegmatic  indiffer- 
ence of  the  English  which  marked  her  demeanor,  only,  perhaps, 
in  a  greater  degree. 

As  a  child,  she  had  been  more  demonstrative,  and  yet  not  in  a 
very  agreeable  way,  cither ;  for  she  had  been  self-willed,  and  vio- 
lent when  opposed ;  but  that  would  have  been  natural  in  any  child 
in  her  circumstances,  for  her  own  mother  died  when  she  was  a 
mcro  baby,  and  her  step-mother  died  also,  some  four  years  after 
her  marriage  with  the  marquis ;  while  the  sudden  loss  of  the  lovely 
child  which  she  left  had  mode  Helen  her  father's  solo  remaining 
family  tie,  so  that  she  had  naturally  been  indulged  and  petted  to  a 
degree  which  would  have  spoiled  any  child. 

All  evidences  of  this  eruptive  disposition,  however,  had  passed 
away  as  she  grew  into  girlhood,  leaving  her,  as  she  advanced  still 
farther,  the  calm,  stately  and  unimpassioned  woman  which  we 
find  her  at  the  opening  of  our  story. 

She  loved  her  father :  it  would  have  been  unnatural  in  her  had 
she  not  done  so ;  but  hers  was  a  heart  whose  deepest  affections 
were  never  to  be  lavished  on  many,  and  as  he,  unfortunately,  was 
of  rutlier  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  disposition,  and  contented  him- 
self with  being  kind  to  his  child  without  making  any  decided  show 
of  affection  for  her,  so  she  shut  her  nature  within  a  four-walled 
prison  of  reserve,  and  paid  him  the  honor,  the  duty  and  deference 
of  an  only  child,  while  giving  him  only  a  tithe  of  the  affection 


which  she  might  have  done.  She  loved  him,  but  yet  it  was  with  a 
love  that  was  almost  indifference. 

Louis  had  been  her  playmate,  for  weeks  together,  in  childhood, 
when  she  had  been  permitted  to  visit  his  family  in  Lyons,  and  she 
had  never  been  so  happy  as  during  those  periods.  They  were  the 
crown  and  glory  of  her  sleeping  and  waking  dreams.  She  was 
never  so  happy  when  she  returned  to  tho  old,  lonely  chateau,  as 
in  recounting  to  her  good  bonne,  the  wonderful  stories  of  those  hap- 
py timta,  and  anticipating  her  next  visit.  He  was  a  fine,  hand- 
some, graceful  and  independent  boy,  and  she  thought  there  could 
be  nobody  in  the  world  like  her  cousin  Louis.  His  firm,  proud, 
gallant  liearing  and  manly  spirit,  his  noble  intellect  and  his  fine, 
thoughtful  countenance,  with  the  innocent  enthusiasm  of  his  boy- 
ish years,  had  always  exalted  him  in  her  ostccm.  She  had  learned 
to  look  upon  him  with  the  deepest  reverence  of  her  nature,  and  to 
almost  adore  in  him,  finally,  those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
which,  she  observed  with  disdain,  few  others  possessed. 

So  it  had  been  with  tho  maiden  as  with  the  child,  and,  advanc- 
ing to  womanhood,  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  her  infant  years 
were  only  strengthened  and  sustained  by  continued  reflection  on 
the  character  of  Louis. 

He  had  never  visited  the  chateau  more  than  twice,  and  those 
visits  had  been  white  stones  in  her  life.    She  had  remembered  and 
recalled  them  constantly  in  the  secluded  and  dreamy  life  she  led 
there,  and  now  was  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that,  after  the  passage 
of  months  without  hnving  seen  him,  she  should  look  forward  with 
such  eager  emotions  to  his  coming  ?    Yet,  even  when  alone,  in 
tho  solitude  of  her  own  apartment,  she  did  not  entirely  lay  aside, 
even  in  the  intense  interest  of  watching  for 
him,  that  air  of  stately  pride,  that  guarded 
calmness  of  demeanor  which  characterized 
her  in  society.    She  knelt  there  by  the  case- 
ment, it  is  true,  waiting  still,  even  till  mid- 
night ;  but  a  thousand  fearful  emotions  strug- 
gled in  her  breast,  of  which  6he  gave  no 
outward  sign,  or,  at  the  most,  but  a  faint  one. 

Kneeling  yet,  when  the  hour  of  midnight 
had  sounded,  and  fixing  the  unwearying, 
slumbcrlcss  gaze  of  those  proud  and  bcauti- 
/   ;•/  ful  eyes  upon  the  road  in  the  valley,  while  the 

silver-edged  clouds  sailed  slowly  across  the 
face  of  the  fair,  silent  moon,  and  passed  away, 
one  by  one,  and  the  night  grew  clear,  and 
lovely,  and  peaceful. 

Then  a  dark  form  seemed  to  catch  her  eye, 
moving  along  rapidly  through  the  path  in  the 
valley,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  while  tho 
clouds,  passing  still  across  the  moon,  veiled 
it  ever  and  anon  in  shadow.  Drawing  nearer, 
till  the  soft  silver  radiance  of  the  night  shone 
full  upon  both  horse  and  rider,  and  then  there 
was  only  a  slight  start — a  quick,  convulsive 
clasp  of  tho  fair  hand  that  rested  on  the  cold 
stone  sill — a  faint  yet  eager  smile  hovering 
about  her  beautiful  lips,  and  flashing  in  those 
splendid  eyes,  as,  softly  murmuring  "It  is 
he !"  she  rose  from  tho  cushions  on  which  she 
had  knelt  so  long,  and  closed  the  casement. 
#  #  *  # 

"My  dear  uncle!"  cried  Louis,  warmly 
embracing  the  good  marquis,  as  they  met  in 
the  saloon,  on  the  morning  following  the 
storm,  "  I  cannot  express  halt  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  meet  you.  To  one  who  has  been 
wandering  hither  and  thither,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  for  the  last  two  months,  it  seems 
like  coming  home  once  more  to  see  your 
face." 

The  marquis  smiled  at  his  nephew's  warmth. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  also  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Let  me  wel- 
come you  to  my  old  eyrie  a  thousand  times.  But  sit  down — sit 
down,  Louis ;  I  must  take  a  leisurely  look  at  you.  Why,  you 
have  grown  a  full  inch  since  we  met  last,  and  all  tho  handsomer, 
too,  for  your  wanderings !  How  do  you  like  that,  young  man  I" 
he  added,  good-humorcdly. 

"  O  uncle,  I  appreciate  your  flattery,  believe  me,"  laughed  his 
nephew ;  "  I  confess  I  had  rather  have  it  from  you  than  any  other, 
almost.  But,  now,  how  have  things  been  going  on  here  since  I 
saw  you  !  and  how  is  ray  fair  cousin  !" 

"  For  the  first,"  answered  the  marquis,  "  I  can  give  a  very  satis- 
factory reply.  My  affairs  arc  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  except, 
possibly,  that  Helen  and  I  arc  a  little  lonely  at  times  for  want  of 
company,  which  we  seldom  have  more  than  two  or  three  times  in 
the  year,  we  do  very  well.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  sure  we 
shall  be  all  the  happier  for  your  presence.  For  your  other  ques- 
tion, Helen  herself  must  be  applied  to  when  you  sec  her  this  morn- 
ing. She  was  in  excellent  health  yesterday,  at  all  events,  and  we 
watched  together  a  long  time,  last  night,  by  the  library  window, 
for  your  appearance.  And  now  tell  me,  my  dear  Louis,  some- 
thing more  concerning  that  adventure  of  yours  in  the  forest ;  for 
your  sketch  of  it  last  night  was  somewhat  hasty.  You  were  never 
too  much  given  to  talking  of  yourself.  I  hate  an  egotist  as  hearti- 
ly as  you  can ;  but  I  desire  to  hear  something  relative  to  your 
journey  and  your  general  welfare ;  so  let  me  hear  it  before  our 
coffee  is  ready." 

[to  be  continued.] 


He  only  is  great  who  has  the  habits  of  greatness ;  who,  after 
performing  what  none  in  ten  thousand  could  accomplish,  passes 
on  like  Samson,  and  "tells  neither  father  nor  mother  «f  it." — 
La  voter. 
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ARCTIC  SCENES. 

The  natural  phonom 
ena  presented  by  the 
very  high  latitudos  to 
which  our  gallant  navi- 
gators hare  penetrated, 
are  some  of  them  ot 
the  most  brilliant  de- 
scription, and  the  sight 
of  them,  to  the  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  nature, 
almost  compensates  for 
the  cruel  severities  of 
the  climate,  and  the 
hardships  to  which  he 
is  nocessarily  subjected. 
Tho  larger  of  the  en- 
gravings on  this  page 
represents  a  display  of 
tho  Aurora  Borealis,  or 
the  northern  light,  often 
witnessed  in  our  own 
latitude ;  but  the  full  ef- 
fect of  which  is  only 
exhibited  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  long  night 
of  the  arctic  region  is 
not  all  darkness,  for 

11  Red  and  bright 
Tho  streamers  light 
Are  dancing  in  the  glowing 
north.'' 

Our  illustration  is  strik- 
ingly picturesque — tre- 
mendous ice  peaks  ris- 
ing on  every  hand,  re- 
flecting the  wierd  light 
of  tho  heavens  ;  the  still 
bay,  with  its  deadly  cold 
water  ;  the  plunging 
whale  ;  tho  hideous  wal- 
russcs  ;  the  ships  lying 
quietly  at  anchor,  and 
over  all  the  fantastic 
lights  of  the  aurora,  and 
the  twinkling  stars  make 
up  a  scene  of  rare  beau- 
ty, Captains  Parry  and 
Lyon,  during  their  Arc- 
tic voyages,  were  much 
impressed  by  tho  splen- 
dors  of  the  northern  au- 
rora.   The  light  had  a 
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tendency  to  form  an  ir- 
regular arch,  which,  in 
calm  weather  was  very 
distinct,  but  whenever 
the  air  became  agitated, 
showers  of  rays  spread 
in  every  direction  with 
the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. Sometimes  long 
streaks  of  light  spread 
out  with  inconceivable 
swiftness,  but  always 
appearing  to  move  as 
from  a  fixed  point,  some- 
what like  a  ribband  held 
in  the  hand  and  shaken 
with  an  undulatory  mo- 
tion. The  untutored  In- 
dian views  these  lights 
as  the  "  spirits  of  his  fa- 
thers roaming  through 
the  land  of  souls."  Our 
first  engraving  repre- 
sents the  breaking  ot 
the  ice  in  the  spread, 
which  is  accompanied 
by  terrific  convulsion, 
and  the  utmost  danger 
to  vessels  exposed  to  it. 
The  pood  snip  in  the 
picture  is  hove  high  out 
of  the  water  by  the 
masses  of  ice,  while  in 
the  foreground  a  party 
of  sailors  are  engaged 
in  saving  some  of  their 
shipmates  who  have 
been  swamped  in  a  boat. 
The  crashing  and  grind- 
ing of  the  masses  of  ico 
is  described  by  those 
who  have  heard  it,  as 
resembling  the  sound  ot 
an  irregular  cannonade, 
or  the  crashing  of  heav- 
en's artillery.  So  won- 
derful arc  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic 
regions  that  many  have 
doubtless,  volunteered 
on  the  various  Arctic 
expeditions,  solely  to 
study  and  admire  them. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial  ] 
HOPE  EVER. 

BY  WM.  AOeOMQI  CROFFUT. 

There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud  — Hll  IIfmins 

When  love  s  fondest  token 

Shall  perish  un  blest, 
When  kind  words  are  spoken, 

But  spoken  in  jest  : 
When  smiles:  are  the  fewest, 
And  pleasures  seem  past. 
And  friends  you  thought  truest. 
Are  fickle  at  laM ; 
Consider!    Love's  beacon  mar  gladden  your  sight; 
Remember!    K.ich  cloud  h:w  a  lining  of  light ! 

As  the  song  of  the  thrush 

To  the  dungeon  is  borne, 
As  the  sun-glances  blush 

Ou  the  cheek  of  the  morn, 
Po  let's  love  our  friends 

Through  fortune  and  fall, 
Yes — "  in  spite  of  their  follies,'* 

Yes — follies  and  all ! 
Be  gentle;  'twill  heekon  the  erring  ones  right.; 
Be  hopeful!    Each  cloud  has  a  lining  of  light! 

What  if  some  stirs  of  morning 

Do  fall  from  on  high  ' 
Millions  yet  are  adorning 

The  brow  of  the  sky ; 
F.'en  the  fallen  are  brought 
To  the  sea's  crystal  eaves. 
And  their  sweet  "miles  are  caught 
In  a  mirror  of  waves ! 
Pear  never!    Some  star  will  illumine  your  night; 
Hope  ever!    Each  cloud  Has  a  liuiug  of  light  J 

As  the  coral  reef*,  drilling 

Where  waters  tlash  bright, 
Keep  lifring.  and  lifting, 

Their  gems  U>  the  light. 
So  love,  truth,  devotion, 
And  sweet  coral  smiles. 
On  the  crest  of  life's  ocean 
Keep  building  their  isles ! 
Look  forward !    A  promising  future  is  bright ; 
Look  starward!    Each  cloud  has  a  lining  of  light! 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MOORISH  DOCTOR'S  PARCHMENT. 

BY     GRACE  LEE. 

At  the  time  when  our  story  commences,,  the  Spanish  posadas, 
or  inns,  were,  in  fact,  only  a  species  of  caravnnscrai,  frequented 
by  muleteers,  who  found  there  repose  for  themselves  and  their 
beasts  of  burden.  The  most  comfortable  had  only,  in  addition 
to  the  kitchen  and  common  hall,  a  lony  ware-room  divided  into  a 
number  of  apartments  dignified  by  the  name  of  chambers,  and 
arrived  at  by  a  ladder. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  chambers  that  Don  Jose  de  Fuez  dc  A  I. 
cantra  now  entered — received  doctor  at  Salamanca,,  hidalgo  in  his 
quality  of  Asturian,  but  possessing  nothing  in  the  world  besides 
the  clothes  he  wore,  a  score  of  reales,  and  a  passable  opinion  of 
his  own  merit. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  tried  various  means 
in  vain,  of  finding  wealth,  he  had  come  to  I.eon,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing employed  by  Count  Don  Alonzo  Mendos,  who  possessed,  be- 
tween Toro  and  Zaniora,  a  magnificent  domain,  already  visited  by 
our  doctor.  Unhappily,  the  tirst  answer  to  his  inquiries  informed 
him  of  the  death  of  the  count,  and  for  a  moment  he  remained 
overwhelmed  witli  surprise  and  disappointment  caused  by  the 
unwelcome  news. 

"  Don  Alonzo  dead  '."  repeated  he,  with  stupefaction. 

"  And  buried,"  replied  the  host.  "  Magnificently  buried  as 
became  a  man  of  his  rank." 

"  But  the  chateau  then,  is  occupied  by  his  heirs?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  The  sole  heir,"  replied  the  host,  "  is  the  nephew  of  the  count, 
and  lie  has  ordered  Perez  Cavallos,  notary  of  Argelles,  to  put  up 
the  domain  for  sale,  which  will  belong  to-morrow,  if  I  am  not 
deceived,  to  a  new  proprietor." 

Don  Jose,  in  the  hope  that  his  prospects  were  not  all  blighted, 
determined  to  offer  his  services  to  the  future  purchaser,  and,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  announced  to  the  landlord  that  he  should 
remain  at  the  posada  till  the  following  morning.  The  host  ap- 
proved of  this,  assuring  him  that  everything  should  be  done  for 
his  comfort,  and  left  the  worthy  don  to  examine  the  apartment  in 
which  he  was  to  pass  the  night.  The  furniture  of  the  room  con- 
sisted of  two  rickety  stools,  a  low  bedstead  with  a  straw  pallet, 
and  a  jug  of  water  on  a  vacillating  table.  But  how  great  was  the 
surprise  of  Don  Jose  to  find  in  the  midst  of  this  poverty,  a  collec- 
tion of  what  appeared  to  be  valuable  books  and  papers. 

Hastily  recalling  his  host,  he  inquired  as  to  the  owner  of  these 
documents,  and  was  informed  that  they  had  been  left  by  an  old 
doctor,  who  had  occupied  for  many  months  this  chamber,  engaged 
in  the  drying  and  distilling  of  plants,  and  writing.  But  many  in- 
dications led  him  to  suppose  that  the  doctor  was  of  Moorish  ori- 
gin, and  the  last  decrees  of  the  king  having  ordered  expressly  the 
expulsion  of  all  the  descendants  of  that  race,  he  was  forced  to  de- 
part suddenly,  leaving  all  his  baggage,  that  is  to  say,  his  phials, 
books  and  papers. 

Left  alone,  Jose  Fuez  d'  Alcantra  could  but  ruminate  over  the 
long  series  of  misfortunes  and  accidents  that  had  traversed  bis  life. 


"  I  have  fairly  tried  everything,"  said  he.  "  Chance  has  always 
overthrown  (ay  hopes,  and  made  me  the  slave  of  events.  O,  how 
happy  is  he  who  can  always  follow  his  fancy,  reign  over  circum- 
stances and  remain  king  of  his  life,  in  place  of  submitting  to  every 
person  ami  to  all  occasions." 

As  these  reflections  caused  him  to  fall  into  a  sombre  reverie,  he 
sought  to  dissipate  it  by  opening  one  of  the  books  left  by  the 
Moorish  doctor ;  it  was  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  nature, 
written  in  Latin.  Jose  perused  a  few  pages,  then  chose  another 
volume  winch  treated  of  occult  sciences,  and  at  last  a  third,  re- 
lating to  a  great  accomplishment. 

The  choice  of  these  books  indicated  clearly  that  the  old  Moor 
was  an  alchemist,  perhaps  a  necromancer ;  for  at  this  epoch  it  was 
not  rare  to  find  men  throughout  Spain,  who  had  studied  the  art  of 
subjecting  invisible  powers. 

Rendered  curious  by  these  first  researches,  Don  Jose  passed 
from  the  books  to  the  manuscripts.  He  read  several  which  appear- 
ed to  contain  general  instructions  for  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
but  at  last  he  found,  enclosed  in  a  case  of  lead,  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, the  tirst  lines  of  which  struck  him  with  asioni.-hnient  and 
awe.  It  contained  magical  receipts  for  accomplishing  certain  pro- 
digies— how  to  render  oneself  invisible — to  transform  oneself  at 
will — and  at  lact  he  arrived  at  a  paragraph  which  bore  this  title  : 

"  How  to  mnki  your  dtsin  Ixeome  a  sovereign  Inw,  and  aecoatplit/ied 
in  an  instant!"    The  young  doctor  made  a  bound  of  joy. 

"  By  the  holy  cross  I"  cried  he,  "  if  the  receipt  can  be  depended 
upon,  what  more  could  mortal  have  ?  '  Your  desire  shall  become 
sovereign  law.'  Is  it  not  the  last  point  of  earth's  felicity  !  But 
let  us  see  if  the  conditions  will  not  compromise  the  soul's  future 
welfare." 

He  read  the  receipt  indicated  in  the  manuscript,  and  found  noth- 
ing contrary  to  his  faith.  It  was  suflicient  for  acquiring  the  given 
promise  to  pronounce  before  sleeping  a  given  prayer,  and  drink 
the  contents  of  a  small  phial  concealed  in  the  end  of  the  case 
of  lead.  Jose  searched  for  the  phial,  opened  it,  anil  found  that  it 
contained  a  few  drops  of  a  black,  odorous  fluid.  He  hcrftated  an 
instant,  not  that  he  doubted  the  truth  of  the  formula  ;  his  Opinions 
being  those  of  the  times,  but  he  wished  to  be  sure  he  was  not  de- 
ceived. He  read  again  on  the  parchment  the  lines  already  deci- 
phered, and  observed  a  postscript  he  had  not  before  noticed.  The 
postscript  consisted  of  these  words  :  "  Our  weakness  is  a  provi- 
dential barrier,  opposed  by  God  to  our  folly." 

"  Good,  good  !"  cried  Don  Jose,  "the  old  doctor  loved,  like 
those  of  his  race,  to  express  occasionally  a  profound  moral  sen- 
tence. But  for  the  moment  I  will  dispense  w  ith  his  morality,  and 
try  his  receipt." 

At  these  words  he  carried  the  phial  to  his  lips  and  pronounced 
the  prayer  indicated.  He  had  hardly  concluded,  when  his  eyes 
closed  and  he  sank  into  a  deep  slumber. 

##*####, 

Don  Jose  never  knew  how  long  a  time  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  but  when  he  awoke  day  had  penetrated  the  apart- 
ment. He  raised  himself  with  an  effort,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  that  state  of  half-divainiiig  which  precedes  full  conscious- 
ness. At  last  his  ideas  cleared ;  the  sight  of  the  roll  of  parch- 
ment and  the  empty  phial  recalled  that  which  had  passed  ;  but  as 
lie  saw  nothing  changed  he  believed  the  receipt  of  the  Moorish 
doctor  to  be  only  a  deception. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  sighing,  "  it  was  only  an  illusion  ;  I  arise  here 
in  the  ware-room,  with  my  old  pourpoint  and  empty  purse  !  How- 
ever, God  knows,  if  in  sleeping  I  have  desired,  as  I  do  now,  to 
find  it  tilled — " 

At  this  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  chair  whereon  hung  his 
garments,  and  he  beheld  suspended  from  one  of  the  pockets 
his  leather  purse  crowded  with  golden  coins. 

He  raised  himself  suddenly,  hardly  believing  his  eyes,  and  drew 
the  purse  tow  ards  him.  They  were  truly  pieces  of  gold !  more 
golden  coins  than  he  had  ever  at  a  time  possessed  of  marandis .' 
The  philter  then  had  produced  its  etl'ect,  he  had  attained  the  power 
of  realizing  all  his  desires  ! 

Wishing  to  make  on  the  moment  a  second  experiment,  he  de- 
sired that  the  ware-room  should  be  transformed  into  a  sumptuous 
chamber,  and  his  shabby  garments  into  a  costume  of  rich  velvet, 
lined  with  satin.  This  wish  was  instantly  accomplished.  Then 
he  demanded  a  magnificent  breakfast,  served  by  little  negroes 
dressed  in  red.  A  breakfast  covering  a  table  suddenly  appeared, 
Served  by  little  negroes,  bearing  wine  nnd  chocolate!  He  contin- 
ued thus  for  some  time  under  many  forms  to  test  his  new  power. 
At  last  he  felt  certain  that  his  desire  could  at  any  moment  become 
a  sovereign  law,  and  ho  rushed  from  the  posada,  almost  delirious 
with  joy. 

It  was  then  true  that  this  roll  of  parchment  would  make  him 
richer  than  the  richest,  more  powerful  than  the  highest.  He  could, 
all  that  he  would.  Everything  was  comprised  in  these  words,  and 
as  he  repeated  them  he  rose,  even  in  his  own  estimation.  What 
were  to  him,  after  this,  kings,  emperors,  even  the  pope  himself? 
All  w  ere  restrained  by  established  rules,  by  the  laws  of  possibility, 
while  for  him,  his  domain  had  no  limit  save  that  of  fancy! 

He  resolved  to  give  the  first  proof  of  the  moderation  of  his  am- 
bition. In  his  place  another  might  have  desired  to  be  king,  w  ith 
palaces,  courtiers,  and  an  army  ;  but  Don  Jose  was  an  enemy  to 
such  grandeurs.  He  decided  that  he  was  content  to  possess  the 
domain  of  Don  Alonzo  Mendos,  live  there  w  ith  some  millions,  the 
title  of  count,  and  the  privileges  of  a  Spanish  noble,  like  a  sincere 
and  modest  philosopher. 

He  hastened  in  consequence,  without  delay,  towards  the  village 
of  Argelles,  where  the  sale  of  the  chateau  was  to  take  place.  The 
road  which  he  had  taken  also  conducted  to  Toro,  nnd  was  covered 
with  peasants,  muleteers  and  merchants  who  were  repairing  there. 
In  advancing,  Dou  Jose  looked  to  the  right  and  left,  and  made  on 


each  little  experiments  of  his  power.  To  a  young  girl,  who  hur- 
ried forward  gay  and  laughing,  he  wished  a  happy  interview  ;  to  a 
feeble  old  merchant  he  wished  a  place  in  a  carriage  that  was  pass- 
ing, and  to  a  poor  beggar  the  ML'ht  of  a  piece  of  gold  lying  in  his 
path.    All  was  accomplished  in  an  instant. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  Don  Joso  passed  from  his  office  of 
guardian-angel  to  that  of  arch-angel.  After  having  succored,  he 
would  render  justice.  An  impertinent  soldier  he  chastised  with  a 
puff  of  wind  that  sent  his  hat  into  the  river ;  and  an  over-reaching 
merchant  saw  his  mules  dispersed  far  over  the  plain.  For  all  this, 
Don  Jose  obeyed  his  first  impression,  distributing  recompense 
where  he  chastised,  and  performing  all  in  his  own  idea,  according 
to  the  justice  of  inspiration  ! 

He  soon  arrived  in  sight  of  the  chateau  of  Mendos,  whose  mag- 
nificent woods  bordered  the  road.  Finding  the  heat  of  the  IBB 
too  intense,  he  took  a  sheltered  path  which  led  directly  to  the  man- 
sion. As  he  walked  on,  all  seemed  like  a  beautiful  summer's  day. 
The  hedges  were  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  forest  re-echoed 
w  ith  the  songs  of  a  thousand  birds.  Don  Jose  decided  how  much 
more  profitable  the  estate  might  be  made  if  regulated  by  certain 
plans  of  his  own.  lie  woidd  drain  the  prairies,  and  drew  with 
his  pencil  on  a  corner  of  the  parchment,  a  plan  of  a  forester's  lint, 
which  should  combine  utility  with  the  picturesque.  Hi'  was  con- 
tent with  the  vineyards  ;  and  recited  on  the  occasion  a  number  of 
verses  bam  Horace  and  passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
naturally  led  to  the  problem,  much  discussed,  whether  the  first 
wine  fabricated  by  Noah  was  white  or  red. 

Still  tilled  with  his  projects  as  new  proprietor,  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  sharp  and  imperious  voice  which  demanded  his  right 
' tO  traverse  the  domain  of  Mendos.  He  turned,  and  perceived  a 
voting  man  w  hose  costume  denoted  a  person  of  high  rank. 

Don  Jose  had  taken  the  time  to  survey  the  questioner  which  ho 
should  have  employed  in  answering.  The  young  nobleman  re- 
peated his  question  with  an  accent  of  impatience.  The  doctor  of 
Salamanca  smiled  with  that  placid  and  confident  air  inspired  by 
power. 

"  Is  it  then  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  a  domain 
without  a  master  ?"  demanded  he. 

"  How  know  you  that  there  is  none  ?"  replied  the  cavalier. 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  Terez,  notary  of  Argelles,  has  or- 
ders to  sell  the  estate  to-day." 

"  Then  you  vi.-it  as  purchaser  ?" 

"As  purchaser." 

"And  know  you  the  price  required?" 
"  I  expect  soon  to  be  informed." 

"It  is  valued  at  four  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold." 
•    "  The  domain  is  worth  it." 

The  nobleman  uttered  a  derisive  langh. 

"  On  ray  soul !  behold  an  opulent  purchaser'!"  cried  he,  in  a 
tone  of  raillery,  "  and  who  travels  very  modestly  for  his  fortune." 

"I  am  in  the  habit  of  walking,"  replied  Don  Jose,  with  a 
princely  air. 

"  It  is  an  excess  of  humility,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  and 
vour  lordship  would  be  better  accommodated  on  my  saddle." 

"  Think  you  so  ?"  demanded  Don  Jose,  struck  by  a  sudden 
fancy. 

"  I  certainly  ought  to  descend  and  offer  you  my  seat,"  continu- 
ed the  cavalier,  in  a  tone  of  increased  irony. 

"  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  you,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  have  only  to 
desire  that  you  alight  upon  the  ground." 

At  the  same  instant  the  steed  reared  and  threw  the  young  lord 
on  the  grass. 

"  You  have  frightened  my  horse  I"  cried  he,  rising,  and  pale 
with  anger. 

"  I  have  only  aided  in  accomplishing  your  intentions,"  said  Don 
Jose,  who  had  taken  the  bridle,  and  was  preparing  to  mount. 
The  young  man  advanced  toward  him  with  his  whip  raised. 
"  Stop  !  Insolent !  or  I  will  strike  you  to  the  ground,"  cried  he. 
The  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  Don  Jose. 

"  The  signor  forgets  that  he  speaks  to  an  hidalgo,"  said  he, 
fiercely,  "  and  that,  like  himself,  I  carry  a  sword." 

"  Then  let  us  see  how  well  it  can  serve  you,"  replied  the  cav- 
alier, who,  disengaging  his  own,  advanced  toward  the  doctor. 

( )n  any  other  occasion  the  latter  would  have  tried  some  means 
of  conciliation,  but  the  menace  of  the  young  stranger  had  raised 
his  anger,  and  the  certainty  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for  him- 
self gave  him  unusual  courage.  He  thought  also  that  his  adver- 
sary needed  a  lesson,  and  he  desired  to  give  him  a  perceptible 
wound,  to  make  him  reflect  on  the  inconvenience  of  his  deport- 
ment. His  desire  was  immediately  followed  by  its  effect.  The 
young  man  let  fall  his  sword  and  uttered  nn  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  pain.  Don  Jose,  who  was  sure  of  having  desired  only 
a  slight  wound,  was  not  himself  troubled ;  and  wishing  to  com- 
plete the  lesson  and  play  out  his  own  role,  excused  gravely  to  the 
signor  what  had  happened,  remarking  that  he  entertained  no  ill 
feeling  as  to  his  part,  and  to  prove  it,  would  accept  his  first  offer. 
In  thus  speaking  he  mounted  the  horse,  and  took,  on  a  trot,  the 
road  to  the  village. 

That  which  had  just  passed  augmented,  if  possible,  the  good 
opinion  which  Don  Jose  entertained  of  himself.  He  had  mystified 
and  wounded  a  noble ;  he  was  equally  contented  with  his  own 
bravery  and  spirit.  No  opposition  to  his  will  could  now  be  endur- 
ed, and  a  muleteer  who  had  not  answered  quickly  to  his  call  as  ho 
passed  through  the  village,  he  smote  to  the  earth.  The  instiuct  of 
tyranny  gathered  force  in  his  soul  like  a  rolling  wave. 

He  presented  himself  before  the  person  charged  with  the  sale  of 
the  estate,  less  to  inquire  of  the  terms  required,  tliari  as  a  master 
come  to  take  possession  of  his  estate.  Unfortunately -the  first 
words  of  Perez  informed  him  that  the  chateau  was  not  to  be  sold. 

One  may  divine  the  disappointment  of  the  doctor.    That  do- 
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main  for  which  he  had  planned  such  alterations  and  improvements 
to  be  suddenly  snatched  from  his  grasp  !  He  had  then  left,  only, 
after  his  bright  imaginations  and  reminiscences  of  Horace,  him- 
self, the  man  "  wlwse  will  could  become  sovereign  law  !"  It  was  im- 
possible !  the  sole  idea  of  apparent  opposition  to  his  foibles  tired 
him  with  indignation,  and  it  was  with  proud  haughtiness  that  he 
demanded  of  the  notary  why  the  estate  was  not  to  lie  sold. 

"  Because  Don  Henriquez,  the  nephew  of  the  count,  has  decided, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  fortune,  to  retain  the  chateau." 

"  What  I"  replied  Don  Jose,  "  when  he  knows  of  the  price  I  am 
willing  to  give  ?" 

"  Ho  refuses." 

"  You  are  sure  V 

"  He  has  said  it  to  me  this  morning." 
"  He  was  then  here  ?" 

"  He  left  here  not  long  since  for  the  chateau." 

Don  Jose  instantly  comprehended  that  the  young  lord  was  his 
unknown  cavalier,  and  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation.  The 
man  of  business  replied  by  many  compliments  of  condolence,  in- 
forming the  doctor  also,  that  Don  Henriquez  wished  to  retain  the 
estate,  to  profit  by  the  approaching  chase  of  autumn. 

"Parbleu  I"  thought  Don  Jose,  with  temper,  "I  wish  that  the 
wound  was  severe  enough  to  spoil  his  hopes  of  the  chase." 

"  The  grounds  please  him,"  continued  the  notary.  "  It  is  an 
admirable  situation." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  doctor,  roughly. 

"  And  the  woods,  the  fields,  tho  gardens — " 

"  I  have  seen,"  interrupted  Don  Jose,  in  whom  this  description 
only  augmented  his  disappointment. 

"  You  did  well,"  replied  Perez  ;  "but  that  which  the  signor  has 
not  seen  is  the  interior  of  the  chateau,  embellished  as  it  was  by  the 
late  count.  He  has  placed  there  a  gallery  of  pictures,  very  mag- 
nificent, painted  by  our  best  masters." 

"  Pictures  !"  repeated  Don  Jose,  "I  have  always  adored  pic- 
tures, but  I  prefer  statues — " 

"  And  the  chateau  is  filled  with  them." 

"  Is  it  possible  I" 

"  Without  speaking  of  the  library — " 

"  TherG  is  then  a  library  '."  cried  the  doctor. 

"  Of  thirty  thousand  volumes." 

Don  Jose  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"And  this  splendid  treasure  will  be  lost !"  replied  be;  "this 
arsenal  of  science  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  man  ! 
for  Don  Henriquez  must  be  ignorant." 

The  notary  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice,  "  my  lord  is  a  young 
man  of  noble  family,  rich  and  fond  of  pleasure." 

"  1  was  sure  of  it,"  interrupted  Don  Jose,  "  he  is  a  bad  fellow." 

"0,  no  1  there  is  some  good  in  him.  lie  is  only  a  little  wild, 
and  has  already  had  many  affairs  with  other  gentlemen." 

"  That  is  it.  A  quarreller  !  a  duellist!"  continued  the  doctor. 
"  I  am  in  doubt  no  longer!"  and  lowering  bis  voice,  he  added, 
"  that  this  may  no  longer  continue,  I  desire  that  he  may  lose  the 
use  of  his  sword  arm.    It  is  justice." 

"Age  will  correct  his  follies,  I  hope,"  resumed  Perez,  "and 
soften  tho  violence  of  bis  temper.  Notwithstanding  his  riches,  he 
is  always  impoverished,  and  has  already  required  from  the  farm- 
ers of  his  uncle  the  payment  of  their  rents." 

"And  they  have  paid  them  '" 

"  At  a  great  sacrifice  ;  for  the  last  crops  were  very  poor." 

"But  this  is  cruelty!"  said  Don  Jose,  sincerely  indignant. 
"  What !  distress  the  poor,  already  suffering,  when  he  has  the  for- 
tune of  a  prime,  a  castle  filled  with  rich  pictures,  statues  and  a 
library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes  !  But  a  man  like  this  is  a  ver- 
itable scourge  !  and  we  cannot  but  desire  for  tho  interest  of  all 
Spain  that  s'uch  a  wretch  should  cease  to — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  steps  in  the  hall,  and  a  ser- 
vant entered  hastily  and  with  an  air  of  affright. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  demanded  the  notary. 

"A  misfortune  !  a  great  misfortune  !"  cried  the  domestic.  "  Don 
Henriquez  has  again  fought." 
"Again!" 

"And  be  has  been  wounded." 
"  Dangerously  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  as  be  would  have  pursued  his  adversary,  who  escaped 
on  his  horse,  his  wound  bled  afresh,  and  he  fainted  on  the  ground." 
"  And  it  was  there  be  was  then  found  I" 

"  Yes  ;  but  a  muleteer  who  was  passing  the  spot  with  his  team, 
did  not  see  him,  and  crushed  with  his  wheel  his  right  hand." 
"  Great  heavens  !" 

"  He  then  raised  Don  Henriquez  and  carried  him  to  the  castle." 
"  Then  he  is  safe  i" 

"  Alas  !  in  passing  this  moment  into  the  court-yard,  a  stone  was 
detached  from  the  masonry  above  the  gate,  and  fell,  wounding  him 
mortally !" 

Don  Jose  recoiled  like  a  man  suddenly  struck  by  lightning. 
AM  that  hail  passed  had  been  his  own  work.  He  had  first  desired 
to  disable  Don  Henriquez  with  a  wound  ;  then  he  had  deprived 
bira  of  his  right  hand,  and  at  last  desired  his  death  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all ;  and  three  successive  accidents  had  immediately  re- 
sponded to  his  wishes.  Thus  after  having  tortured  and  maimed 
a  man,  he  bad  caused  his  death.  The  thought  passed  through  bis 
heart  like  a  dart ;  he  would  have  repaired  his  crime  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, but  in  the  same  moment  the  door  opened  and  four  servants 
entered,  bearing  the  bleeding  body  of  the  young  signor  ! 

Don  Jose  could  not  support  the  sight.  A  violent  shock  passed 
through  his  system,  everything  disappeared  before  his  sight — and 
he  turned  on  his  pallet  in  the  ware-room  of  the  posada,  and  faced 
the  little  window  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  just  glistening. 

The  first  sentiment  of  tho  doctor  of  Salamanca  wag  joy  at  hav- 


ing escaped  from  this  horrible  vision.  Soon  the  remembrance  of 
what  had  passed  the  night  before  returned  to  him,  and  he  compre- 
hended all.  The  potion  taken  on  the  faith  of  the  Moorish  doc- 
tor, was  evidently  one  of  those  powerful  narcotics  which,  in  exalt- 
ing our  thoughts  during  slumber,  transform  into  visions  the  habit- 
ual occupations  of  our  minds.  All  that  he  had  taken  for  a  reality 
was  then  only  a  dream  ! 

Don  Jose  reflected  a  long  time  in  silence.  Then  taking  the  roll 
of  parchment  he  again  perused  it,  stopping  at  tho  postscript  he 
had  disdained  before,  and  reading  it  more  attentively,  he  bowed 
his  head  with  humility. 

"  It  is  a  salutary  lesson,"  said  he,  "  and  if  I  am  wise,  I  shall 
profit  by  it.  I  have  believed  that  one  would  be  happy  could  he 
have  wliat  he  wished ;  without  reflecting  that  the  will  of  man,  when 
it  is  not  curbed,  passes  from  pride  to  extravagance,  from  extrav- 
agance to  tyranny,  from  tyranny  to  cruelty  !  Alas  !  the  Moorish 
doctor  was  right  :  '  Our  weakness  is  a  barrier  providentially  inter- 
posed by  God  to  our  fully  !'  " 

The  dream  proved  indeed  a  blessing  to  Don  Jose,  for  it  made 
him  accept  with  patience  his  future  humble  fortunes,  and  lie  died  a 
long  time  after,  second  major-domo  in  the  castle  where  he  had 
hoped,  for  an  instant,  to  reign  as  lord. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  GHOST  OX  SHIPBOARD. 

BY  EDGAB  S.  FARNSWOKTlt. 

Several  years  ago,  I  occupied  the  station  of  chief  mate  on 
board  the  old  ship  Flavio.  We  were  homeward  bound  from  Can- 
ton. The  night  after  we  cleared  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  my  watch 
had  the  deck  from  eight  until  twelve.  It  was  a  beautiful  starlight 
night,  and  the  watch,  with  the  exception  of  myself  and  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  were  forward  on  the  topgallant  forecastle,  listening 
to  the  yarns  of  an  old  gray-beaded  son  of  Neptune.  I  was  lazily 
pacing  the  quarter-deck,  when,  on  looking  forward,  I  saw  tho  whole 
of  the  starboard  watch  come  tumbling  up  out  of  the  forecastle  in 
great  haste. 

What  Ibis  could  mean,  was  entirely  beyond  my  comprehension, 
for  it  was  but  little  past  two  bells,  and  the  ship  was  heading  her 
course  with  all  sa.il  set.  I  went  immediately  forward  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  their  coming  upon  deck  before  eight  bells ;  pausing 
a  moment  at  the  gangway  I  beard  the  following  remarks  : 

"  Bloody  fine  (loin's  this,  to  call  all  bands  such  a  pleasant  night 
as  this  !" 

"  I  wonder  what  the  skipper's  thinking  of,"  says  another. 

"  He  means  to  work  us  up  a  little  for  bein'  so  long  bendin'  on 
that  new  mainsail  this  morning."  said  a  third. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  boys  .<"  said  I,  Stepping  forward  ; 
"what  are  you  on  deck  before  eight  bells  for?" 

They  all  looked  at  me  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  I  ax  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  one,  "  but  wasn't  we  called  t" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  1  ;  "you  must  have  been  dreaming,  for 
it  has  only  just  struck  two  bells.  Go  below  and  turn  in,  ami  mind 
how  you  dream.'' 

"  If  all  hands  warn't  called,  then  my  name  aint  Bo!)  Wilkins," 
said  another  of  the  men. 

"  Shiver  my  timbers,  if  we  wasn't,"  spoke  a  third,  stepping  for- 
ward, "  for  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  I  am  at  this  blessed  minute, 
and  I'm  beggared  if  somebody  didn't  come  to  the  scuttle  and  sing 
out  '  All  hands  alloy  !'  " 

I  now  suspected  it  was  a  trick  played  upon  them  by  some  one 
in  my  watch,  but  upon  questioning  my  men,  they  all  denied  it  so 
earnestly,  that  I  immediately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
the  off-watch  had,  in  dreaming,  imagined  lie  heard  the  watch  call- 
ed, and  rousing  up  on  the  instant  had  awakened  the  rest.  I  sent 
the  off-watch  below  again,  and  went  aft. 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  when,  at  seven  bells,  the  starboard  watch 
again  came  on  dock.  1  was  provoked,  for  I  was  now  fully  confi- 
dent that  they  had  been  called  by  some  one  in  my  watch.  I  went 
forward  again,  and  found  that  the  most  superstitious  of  the  men 
were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  a  ghost  on  board. 

The  next  night  I  kept  a  sharp  lookout  forward  ;  not  one  of  my 
nion  went  nigh  the  scuttle,  but  a  little  past  four  bells,  however, 
the  starboard  watch  made  their  appearance  on  deck.  I  was  com- 
pletely taken  aback,  to  use  a  sea  term,  for  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward continually,  from  the  moment  1  came  on  deck,  and  I  was 
certain  that  not  one  of  my  men  had  been  near  the  scuttle.  I  went 
forward,  and  found  the  men  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  senses. 
They  all  declared  that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that 
there  was  a  ghost  aboard,  and  one  of  them,  who  happened  to  be 
awake  when  they  were  called,  said  the  voice  didn't  sound  like  any- 
one of  the  crow,  "  but  kind  o'  unearthly  like." 

I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  ghost  calling  the  watch,  but  the  man 
shook  his  head,  and  declared  he  had  seen  too  many  ghosts  in  his 
day  to  doubt  that  there  was  one  on  board  the  Flavio  now.  This 
was  conclusive  evidence,  for  the  man  who  had  spoken  had  been 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  crew. 

The  whole  crew  were  now  ready  to  testify  to  having  heard  many 
mysterious  noises  since  they  had  shipped  in  the  Flavio.  I  tried  to 
reason  with  them,  although  I  must  confess  that  tilings  did  begin 
to  look  a  little  mysterious  with  me.  I  could  not  prevail  upon  them 
to  go  below  for  the  remainder  of  the  watch.  They  all  stayed  up- 
on deck  and  told  ghost  stories  till  the  least  napping  of  a  sail  or 
creaking  of  a  block  would  cause  them  to  start  as  if  they  expected 
to  see  a  ghost  immediately. 

In  the  morning  I  made  the  affair  known  to  the  captain.  He 
promised  to  solve  the  mystery  on  the  following  night,  provided  the 


watch  came  on  deck  before  eight  bells  again.  Not  much  was 
talked  of  during  the  day  by  the  men,  but  the  ghost  that  called  tho 
starboard  watch  the  night  before.  The  oldest  of  the  crew  prophe- 
sied bad  luck  to  the  old  ship  Flavio.  The  next  night,  soon  after 
my  watch  came  on  deck,  the  captain  came  up,  and  going  to  lee- 
ward into  the  shade  of  the  bulwarks,  crept  forward  and  went  down 
into  the  forecastle  without  being  seen  by  any  one  of  the  watch 
on  deck. 

His  plan  was  to  station  himself  in  the  forecastle  so  that  no  one 
could  come  nigh  the  scuttle  without  being  seen  by  him,  for  ho 
thought,  as  I  bad  done  until  convinced  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
one  of  my  men  who  had  caused  the  disturbance.  I  stationed  my- 
self in  the  starboard  gangway,  where  I  could  command  a  view  of 
everything  forward  without  being  seen,  and  awaited  patiently  the 
result  of  the  captain's  investigation. 

1  had  been  waiting  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  captain  made  a 
furious  rush  upon  deok,  exclaiming,  as  his  head  made  its  appear- 
ance above  the  scuttle  : 

"  I've  got  you  now,  you  salt-water  rascal !    I'M  teach  you  to — " 

Here  he  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, for  not  a  soul  was  near  the  scuttle  excepting  Captain  Tim 
Kenfield,  of  the  ship  Flavio.  The  men  were  all  forward,  loung- 
ing on  the  top-gallant  forecastle.  He  immediately  inquired  of  mo 
who  had  been  to  the  forecastle  door.  On  my  informing  him  that 
not  a  soul  had  been  near  there,  excepting  himself,  he  stopped  mo 
short.  » 

"  I  know  better,"  said  he,  "some  one  came  to  the  scuttle  of  tho 
forecastle,  and  called  the  watch,  or  began  to,  at  least,  but  I  stopped 
him  by  springing  upon  deck.  The  rascal  was  too  quick  for  mo 
this  time,  but  he  wont  escape  again." 

The  captain,  thinking  it  not  at  all  likely  that  the  attempt  to  call 
the  watch  before  eight  bells  would  be  again  made  that  night,  went 
aft  and  "  turned  in,"  although  he  announced  to  me  his  determina- 
tion of  watching  again  on  tho  following  night.  He  also  declared 
his  intention  of  immediately  adding  half  an  ounce  of  cold  lead  to 
the  rations  of  the  first  man  whom  he  should  detect  in  alarming 
the  watch  before  eight  bells. 

I  resolved  to  solve  the  mystery  that  very  night,  however,  if  pos- 
sible, which  1  did  in  the  following  way.  As  soon  as  the  captain 
had  gone  below,  I  wont  forward  and  descended  into  the  forecastle. 
I  satisfied  myself  that  the  off-watch  were  all  fast  asleep,  and  then 
stationed  myself  as  far  up  on  tho  ladder  as  I  could  without  having 
my  head  seen  from  deck,  and  there  I  awaited  the  coining  of  tho 
ghost. 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  however,  before  a  voice  directly 
over  my  head  cried  out,  "  Starboard  watch  ahoy  !  eight  bells,  bul- 
lies !  rouse  up  there  I" 

The  voice  sounded  so  strangely,  that  I  was  not  a  little  startled, 
and  if,  at  any  one  period  of  my  life  more  than  another,  I  have 
come  nigh  being  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  was  at  that  moment :  but  I  sprang  immediately  on  deck. 
As  I  did  so,  I  heard  a  sort  of  a  "whizzing  noise,"  and  the  next 
instant  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  soinethimg  crowding  itself  between 
the  slats  of  a  hencoop  that  was  lashed  by  the  mainmast,  I  went 
immediately  to  the  cabin  and  procured  a  lantern,  and  upon  search- 
ing the  hencoop,  1  found — not  a  ghost,  but  a  large  parrot  sitting 
quietly  on  the  perch  with  the  hens.  The  mystery  was  now  fully 
explained. 

While  we  were  stopping  at  the  "  Straits,"  the  ship  Vancouver 
put  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives.  Upon 
examining  the  parrot,  1  at  once  knew  him  to  be  a  deserter  from 
that  ship.  »1  had  seen  him  on  board  of  her  the  morning  before  we 
sailed,  and  one  of  the  Vancouver's  men  had  given  inc  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  powers  as  an  orator.  He  had  been  taught 
to  call  the  watch,  and  I  suppose  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
do  so  now  that  he  was  in  a  new  ship,  although  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  particular  as  to  the  time.  As  soon  as  he  had  alarmed  tho 
watch,  he  would  immediately  secrete  himself  in  the  coop  with 
the  hens.  It  was  some  time  after  this  before  he  ventured  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  day  time,  and  never  would  allow  himself  to 
be  caught,  although  he  was  very  tame  on  board  the  Vancouver. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE   SPIRIT  THRILL. 

BT    ESTHER    B.  STRATTOIf. 

When  the  finest  thrcnin  of  feollng, 

From  our  earnest  hearts  , 
HM  amid  the  web  that'*  stealing 

Willi  its  magic  art.-*, 
Fnnn  all  human  loves,  unseating 

o»r  dirinest  thought* — 
Those  blest  messengers,  revealing 

Spirit-lessons,  taught — 

Conies  there  not  a  holy  thrilling, 

Hallowed  to  the  soul, 
With  the  strangest  impress  stilling 

Kvery  weary  fold 
Of  the  spirit-wing,  life's  chilling 

Shadows  oft.  with  cold — 
With  a  flood  Of  jQ7-tight  filling. 

Thoughts  unfathomed  mould? 

Seems  it  not  that  this  sweet  chiming 

llreaks  awhile  earth  s  chain! 
Wakes  anew  Hope  s  treasured  shining, 

Lulls  the  fevered  brain! 
So  attunes  its  tender  lining, 

That  earth's  every  strain 
Seems  a  language,  pure,  refining, 

As  from  Heaven  it  came. 

Comes  It  not  from  starlight's  glowing, 

As  adown  the  sky 
Waved  of  silvery  light  come  flowing, 

Where  earth':  waters  lie? 
Glad  to  greet  the  billows'  wooing 

With  their  lullaby: 
dancing  in  the  mirror,  showing 

Starry  bands  on  high  ? 

Steals  it  not  with  holy  cheering, 

Where  griefs  shadows  lower, 
TVith  its  gleam  of  trust  endearing, 

Gilding  darkness  oVr! 
Like  the  ru:h  of  glad  waves  nearing 

Neptune's  pebbled  shore. 
Fraught  with  rapture,  blest  with  bearing 

It*  enchanted  lore. 

Comes  it  not  when  love  is  wreathing 

A  protecting  fold. 
With  his  fluttering  pinions  sheathing 

Hearts  from  evil's  cold! 
Can  we  doubt  the  blest  bequeathing 

Is  of  holiest  mould ! 
Seems  it  not  an  angel,  breathing 

Heaven  within  the  soul 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

T  II  E  T  X  LUC  K  V   M  A  N. 

BY  MANY   K.  KOlilXSOX. 

An  unlucky  baby,  an  unlucky  boy,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  I  am  an  unlucky  man.  As  it  is  impossible,  courteous 
reader,  for  my  position  to  be  understood,  or  my  misfortunes  sym- 
pathized with,  unless  something  of  my  personal  history  is  known, 
be  patient  with  me  a  short  time  while  I  sketch  a  few  incidents  of 
my  life. 

The  dark  bird  of  misfortune  seemed  to  hover  over  my  advent 
into  this  sphere  of  existence.  1  have  been  credibly  informed  that  1 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  breathe,  and  manifested  a  decided  un- 
willingness to  cry — significant  prestiges  of  rupture  with  long  es- 
tablished customs.  After  I  was  persuaded  to  respire  properly, 
and  had  gladdened  my  mother's  heart  by  a  satisfactory  fit  of  cry- 
ing, the  attention  of  the  nurse  was  attracted  to  a  large  crimson 
spot  directly  in  the  middle  of  my  forehead.  "How  unlucky!"' 
she  exclaimed,  vainly  trying  to  erase  the  mark  by  the  aid  of  wet 
linen.  "How  unlucky  !"  echoed  my  mother,  an  hour  afterward, 
us  she  surveyed  her  lirst-born.  And  "  How  unlucky!"  repeated 
my  father,  examining  the  heir  to  his  name  and  possessions  with 
paternal  curiosity.  Had  these  two  words  been  my  baptismal  name, 
they  could  not  have  tilted  me  better. 

While  yet  of  a  tender  age,  my  misfortunes  commenced.  The 
first  one  of  any  magnitude,  was  the  mapping  of  a  coal  from  the 
grate  upon  my  face,  in  my  attendant's  absence ;  inflicting  a  burn, 
the  scar  of  which  disfigures  ray  cheek  to  this  day.  Then  followed 
in  rapid  succession  most  of  the  ills  babydom  is  heir  to;  worms, 
whooping-cough,  canker-rash,  croup  and  teething ;  the  last  prov- 
ing such  a  difficult  and  painful  operation,  that  if  my  mother's  as- 
sertion is  entitled  to  any  credit,  my  lungs  were  in  active  service 
during  that  lengthened  period  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  not  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  recollected  that  my  tender  gums  were 
lanced  a  great  many  times  to  facilitate  the  desirable  process. 

Yes,  I  was  undoubtedly  an  unlucky  child  !  I  tumbled  out  of  a 
high  bed  twice,  was  three  times  let  fall  by  a  careless  girl,  and  ter- 
rified the  whole  family  by  overturning  a  dish  of  hot  soup  upon  my 
diminutive  person,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  boiled  lobster 
for  many  days.  Then  if  anyliody  left  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors 
in  my  vicinity,  I  unaccountably  got  cut ;  and  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  on  the  average,  a  diabolical  pin  was  found  penetrating  my 
smarting  back  ;  yet  if  I  cried  out  lustily,  nobody  minded  me,  un- 
til some  one,  wearied  with  my  noise,  ascertained  the  source  of  my 
trouble.  No  other  baby  got  so  many  slaps,  shakings  and  cross 
words  as  I,  and  perhaps  no  other  baby  deserved  so  many ;  I  shall 
put  forth  no  claims  to  infantile  goodness  or  attractiveness. 

"  Unlucky  child  !  he  will  never  walk,"  said  my  mother,  for  the 
twentieth  time.    But  when,  after  much  trying  and  tumMing,  and 


creeping  and  crying,  I  emerged  triumphantly  from  the  horizontal 
into  the  perpendicular,  the  exclamation  went  up  from  the  mater- 
nal throat — 

"  Unlucky  child  !  one  leg  is  shorter  than  the  other." 
And  so  it  proved. 

Anon  sounded  the  note  of  paternal  prophecy  : 
"  Poor  boy  !  he  will  never  talk  !" 

Yet  with  my  first  vocalization,  tardy  though  it  was,  nobody 
seemed  pleased,  and  the  prophetic  voice  added  : 
"  Unfortunate  child  !  he  stammers  \" 
And  my  father  was  right ;  1  do.    Unlucky  that  I  am  ! 
At  the  age  of  four  I  extended  my  walks  to  the  stable,  and  fear- 
lessly made  friendly  overtures  to  a  frolicsome  colt :  but  he  met  my 
advances  by  an  unkind  kick  that  broke  nothing  but  my  ami, 
though  everybody  wondered  that  it  hadn't  been  my  head.  This 
accident,  however,  did  not  deter  me  from  falling  into  a  dry  well  as 
soon  as  I  was  on  my  legs  again,  breaking  the  healed  limb  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  place.    The  hone  did  not  (as  a  matter  of  course) 
knit  readily,  and  the  hours  of  torture  it  cost  me  I  shall  be  the  lust 
to  forget.    Animals  of  all  species  with  whom  I  essayed  to  be  on 
familiar  terms,  turned  the  cold  shoulder.    Cows,  hitherto  orderly 
and  well  disposed,  chased  me  out  of  the  field  ;  gentle  sheep  looked 
approvingly  on  while  the  master  of  the  flock  with  a  few  skilful  J 
butts,  sent  me  rolling  down  the  hill ;  hens  cackled  and  fled  at  my 
approach ;  motherly  geese  waddled  to  the  help  of  the  old  gander, 
who  fiercely  flapped  his  broad  wings  against  me  upon  every  con- 
venient occasion  ;  bees  always  stung  me,  and  mosquitoes,  invari- 
ably lighted  on  me  first ;  dogs  barked  at  me,  and  cats  raised  their  | 
backs  scornfully  as  I  passed.    Was  1  not  unlucky  ? 

In  due  time  I  was  sent  to  school,  but  in  the  little  brown  school- 
house  ill  hick  was  ever  at  my  elbow.  Hacked  benches,  paper 
balls,  torn  books,  and  missing  pencils  were  all  laid  at  my  door; 
no  teacher  ever  seemed  to  doubt  that  they  might  not  be  sins  of  my 
committing,  or  hesitated  lo  award  the  penalty  for  the  same.  Did 
a  mischievous  affair  transpire,  in  which  half  a  dozen  boys  were  in- 
timately Concerned,  I  was  inevitably  selected  as  the  candidate  for 
punishment,  while  the  others  cleared  themselves  by  superior  tact. 
If  a  pane  of  glass  was  shivered  by  violent  contact  with  u  stone,  of  j 
course  I  did  it ;  if  somebody  got  hit  by  a  snow-ball,  the  general  j 

■  inference  was  that  I  threw  it ;  if  a  lad  was  caught  laughing,  I  was 
charged  with  inciting  him  to  the  same  by  making  grotesque  faces;  1 
if  our  pedagogue  discovered  slips  of  paper  pinned  lo  the  skirt  of 
his  coat,  half  the  school  was  willing  to  testify  that  I  was  the  per- 
petrator of  this  practical  joke.  In  fine,  I  passed  as  the  evil  ge- 
nius of  the  school  room,  and  was  unlucky  enough  to  be  made  to 
sutler  for  many  faults  which  I  had  no  thought  of  committing.  Hut 
alas,  who  ever  did  justice  to  an  unfortunate  boy  ! 

As  I  grew  older,  those  home  duties  which  usually  devolve  on 
lads,  all  fell  to  my  share  lo  perform.  My  two  older  brothers  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  shirking,  to  perfection.  They  never  happened  to 
he  present  when  any  thing  was  to  be  done.  Milking — a  useful 
process,  that  tired  my  wrists  excessively — I  went  through  with, 
unassisted,  night  and  morning;  but  not  without  saturating  one 
leg  of  my  trowsers  with  the  lacteal  fluid,  and  occasionally  over- 
setting my  filled  pail.  I  chopped  wood  ;  but  I  also  chopped  my 
fingers  and  toes.  Another  of  my  distasteful  duties  was  churning  ; 
and  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  the  cream  would  slop  out  and  run  in 
small  streams  to  the  flour;  whereupon  my  mother  scolded  me,  af- 

I  firming  that  I  spoiled  everything  I  touched.  Hut  how  could  I 
help  it  ?    Was  I  not  born  to  be  unlucky  ! 

As  with  work,  so  with  play.  When,  with  my  compeers,  I  at- 
tempted a  game  at  ball,  instead  of  hitting  the  ball,  the  ball  hit  me 
— usually  on  the  nose  or  just  over  an  eye,  and  sufficiently  hard  to 
induce  a  not  very  ornamental  blue  spot.  In  angling,  my  pet  hook 
got  caught  in  a  snag  and  was  ruined ;  and  if  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  feel  u  tine  trout  nibbling  at  my  bait  which  he  finally  de- 
posited in  his  mouth,  together  with  tin' disguised  wire,  he  rarely 
failed  to  extricate  himself  in  mid-air,  and  go  tumbling  back  into 
his  native  clement.  Then  in  gunning  I  hail  no  success  ;  I  never 
felt  safe  with  guns  in  my  hands  ;  they  seemed  to  have  an  insane 
pleasure  in  going  off  without  my  consent,  or  recoiling  so  violently 
that  I  unaccountably  found  myself  on  my  back.    Then  my  game 

l  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  my  inefficiency  ;  squir- 
rels sat  in  boughs  over  my  head,  chattering  saucily  ;  rabbits  hop- 
ped across  the  path  at  my  very  feet;  crows  cawed  defiance  at  my 
skill,  and  woodcocks  lighted  near,  as  though  daring  me  to  fire  at 
them.  Once  I  came  near  having  a  great  triumph  ;  all  that  pre- 
vented me  was  a  slight  mistake.  1  discovered  in  the  limbs  of  a 
tree  a  white  object  which  I  was  morally  certain  was  a  good  sized 

|  owl — a  prize  that  did  not  present  itself  every  day.    Creeping  eau- 

j  tiously  within  range,  I  took  aim  and  tired.  For  once  my  gun  con- 
ducted properly  ;  my  victim  came  down  like  a  rocket,  and  I  ran 
to  secure  him.  The  creature's  appearance  caused  me  some  mis- 
givings; it  didn't  look  as  I  expected.  Having  four  legs  and  a 
long  tail,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  affirming  that  it  was  not  of 
the  owl  genus.  Hut  what  was  it  !  asks  the  inquisitive  reader.  My 
father's  white  cat ! 

Well,  I  became  a  man,  and  disappointment  still  waited  upon  all 
my  undertakings.  I  turned  my  attention  to  agriculture,  foolishly 
supposing  there  might  be  more  chances  for  good  luck  than  ill  in 
that  pursuit.  1  labored  diligently  in  mother  earth,  praying  ear- 
nestly for  her  benefits  in  continued  action,  but  what  she  gave  lav- 
ishly to  others,  she  withheld  from  me.  I  planted  corn,  but  no 
golden  ears  gladdened  my  vision  ;  my  toil  ultimatcd  in  a  few 
stunted,  blasted,  discolored  specimens.  I  sowed  various  grains  : 
but  an  overplus  of  rain,  blight,  rust,  or  the  ravages  of  insects  pre- 
vented my  realizing  a  crop.  I  mowed,  but  my  grass  got  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  long  storms,  and  sudden  showers ;  therefore  my  hay 
was  black  and  spoiled.  My  vines  were  never  fruitful,  my  fine 
peach  trees  were  all  killed  one  cold  winter,  and  my  apple  orchard 


wa«  regularly  robbed  every  year.  Then  I  was  unluckv  with  my 
cattle  ;  three  of  my  cows  died  from  some  unknown  disease,  and 
one  broke  ber  neck  in  an  unheard-of  way;  my  best  hone  lamed 
himself  incurably,  and  a  second  grew  unaccountably  wild  and 
vicious,  thereby  placing  my  life  in  jeopardy  every  time  I  drove 
him.  In  the  poultry  line,  also,  it  was  all  outgo  and  no  income  ; 
my  fowls  ate  greedily  enough,  but  I  rarely  received  in  return  a 
deposit  of  eggs  ;  the  ungrateful  birds  declined  laying  for  an  un- 
lucky man.    Farming  was  not  profitable ;  I  gave  it  up. 

I  next  tried  mechanical  pursuits,  hoping  to  escape  the  baleful 
influence  of  unlucky  stars.  Alack  !  alas  !  edged  tools  are  awk- 
ward things  to  handle.  I  planed  myself  with  the  planes,  pounded 
my  fingers  with  the  hammers,  hacked  myself  with  axes,  lacera- 
ted myself  with  chisels,  twisted  myself  into  detestable  temper  with 
the  augers,  and  bored  my  employers  more  than  the  timbers,  which 
were  the  legitimate  objects  of  my  operations. 

I  tried  country  store-keeping,  trusting  that  I  should  do  well  ; 
hut  it  was  truttillg  that  ruined  me,  and  fitted  me  for  chancery. 

Soon  after  my  experience  in  store-keeping,  I  was  entrusted  by 
the  cashier  of  a  bank  with  a  large  amount  of  gold  to  be  delivered 
to  a  mutual  acquaintance.  The  reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  I  lost  it  by  some  perverse  chance  ;  such  was  the  case.  I  was 
dreadfully  alarmed,  and  hunted  for  it  like  one  distracted  ;  but  that 
did  not  prevent  me  from  being  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  having 
■BOMled  it  for  my  own  private  use.  A  rich  relation  kindly  con- 
sented to  be  my  bondsman,  so  I  was  permitted  to  go  at  large. 
The  money  was  eventually  found,  which  relieved  me  of  that 
odium  ami  distrust. 

I  concluded  I  would  marry,  and  so  put  myself  out  of  my  miserv. 
About  that  juncture  in  my  unlucky  life,  I  happened  to  see  the  fas- 
cinating Augusta  Angeline  Jones.  She  was  as  pretty  as  flesh  and 
blood  could  contemplate  with  calmness.  I  fell  in  love  with  the 
delectable  A.  A.  Jones.  Her  eyes  were  like  needles,  her  hands 
wondrously  delicate,  her  feet  of  Cimlerilla  proportions.  I  knew 
I  never  could  exist  without  Augusta  Angeline!  With  her  I 
should  be  happy — with  her  my  stars  would  pass  into  a  new  and 
happy  conjunction.  I  resolved  to  go  " a  courting"  this  glorious 
tit-bit  of  mortality,  this  delicious  morceau  of  female  humanitv. 
To  go  "courting"  requires  nerve — especially  for  an  unlucky  man 
— and  it  took  me  some  days  to  screw  my  courage  up  to  concert 
pitch.  I  effected  it  at  last,  though.  Full  of  awful  agitations  and 
perturbations,  and  various  other  things  of  that  kind,  I  set  oft'  for 
the  dwelling  of  my  idol.  I  was  awkward,  certainly — that  was  to 
be  expected — and  guilty  of  numberless  blunders,  but  lived  to  get 
home  safe. 

One  beautiful  afternoon  I  invited  my  Augusta  to  sail  with  mo 
on  the  lake  ;  she  was  pleased  to  assent.  I  took  with  me  several 
romantic  books  and  considerable  confectionery.  Angeline  nto 
candy,  and  I  read  Byron's  "Corsair"  in  my  most  effective  man- 
ner. I  became  interested,  and  various  litilc  exclamations  assured 
me  that  toy  beloved  also  had  a  soul  to  feel  the  sublime.  1  looked 
up  to  smile  upon  her,  and  perceived  that  she  was  pre-occupied  in 
watching  the  sub-marine  operations  of  a  mammoth  turtle,  which 
would  appear  on  the  surface  and  thrust  out  his  black  head,  after  a 
long  dive.  She  had  not  heard  a  word  of  the  "Corsair!"  That 
was  in  consequence  of  the  delightful  buoyancy  of  her  guileless 
spirit,  and  the  natural  thoughtlessness  of  youth  !  Her  simplicitr 
was  so  charming  !  I  went  down  on  my  knees  to  relieve  myself  of 
a  tithe  of  my  pent-up  devotion.  I  had  proceeded  no  farther  than 
the  seventh  adjective,  when  the  boat  by  some  means  upset,  spilling 
both  me  and  my  Augusta. 

That  was  not  in  the  bill  of  my  afternoon's  bliss,  but  came  of  my 
malevolent  planets.  Deeply  I  stirred  the  waters  of  the  hitherto 
tranquil  lake,  in  frantic  efforts  to  save  dear  Angeline.  I  landed 
her  on  the  shore,  insensible,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the  vile 
element.  She  lost  one  slipper,  broke  the  crystal  of  her  gold 
watch,  and  spoiled  a  watered silk  !  She  cried  the  moment  she  re- 
covered, because  of  those  terrible  losses,  and  because  the  confec- 
tionery hail  melted  in  the  lake!  I  took  her  directly  homo  to  her 
mother;  but  instead  of  being  embraced  and  kissed  as  her  "pre- 
server," was  called  a  "careless  man  " — I  had  "trifled"  with  An- 
gcline's  precious  life! 

Two  days  after  this  event  a  strong  party  of  men  and  boys 
turned  out  to  exterminate  a  voracious  bear  which  was  eating  num 
hers  of  the  farmers'  sheep.  I  joined  the  posse  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  the  "critter  "  in  a  small  growth  of  birches,  adjoin- 
ing a  sheep-pasture.  I  was  excited,  I'll  confess,  but  let  fly  as 
quick  as  I  could  get  aim.  My  friend,  I  was  wretchedly  duped  ; 
I  hud  wounded,  though  not  mortally,  my  neighlwr's  black  cow  !  I 
hurried  from  the  spot  and  kept  the  affair  to  myself,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  suspicion  fell  upon  me  when  the  animal  was  found  to 
be  injured.  If  I  had  been  innocent,  the  affair  would  have  attached 
to  me  just  as  strongly,  no  doubt. 

That  did  not  end  my  misfortunes  for  that  day.  We  found  the 
bear  and  drove  him  into  a  clearing.  Determined  to  give  the  crea- 
ture his  quietus  and  acquire  immortal  renown,  I  blazed  away 
without  loss  of  time,  with  both  barrels  of  my  double  gun.  I  shot 
the  village  schoolmaster  in  his  legs,  and  the  town  clerk  in  his  right 
arm,  but  did  not  touch  a  hair  of  Bruin ;  he  availed  himself  of  the 
consternation  that  ensued,  lo  run  oft'  and  make  his  escape.  The 
schoolmaster  and  town  clerk  feed  the  doctor  for  tluee  months, 
and  cursed  me  quite  libcruNy. 

In  despair  at  my  perverse  fortune,  I  galloped  to  Angeline  and 
proposed.    She  said  "  Yes,"  and  then  I  was  indeed  an  unlucky 

MAX. 

Alas,  what  have  I  written !  if  the  last  line  should  reach  her 
eves  !  But  language  is  powerless  to  express  the  tribulations  of  an 
unlucky  man,  and — and  I  forbear.  Hark  !  I  hear  the  steps  of  Au- 
gusta Angeline,  and  I  liasten  to  place  these  tell-tale  pages  under 
lock  and  key. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
EROS, 

BY    SUE    M  .  SCOTT. 

T  must  not  love  him — 'tis  in  vain— 

I'll  strive,  when  next  we  meet, 
To  wear  a  look  of  proud  disdain, 

And  hush  my  heart's  quick  beat: 
I'll  look  with  cold  indifference 

Upon  his  love-lit  eye, 
Unknown  to  him,  will  banish  hence 

Each  quickly  rising  sigh. 

I'll  hear  unmoved  the  burning  words 

Of  love's  true  eloquence; 
They  shall  not  stir  my  spirit-chords, 

Or  wake  new  confidence; 
He  shall  not  know,  that  for  his  love 

My  heart  so  sadly  yearns, 
Or,  that  as  magnet  to  the  pole, 

To  him  my  spirit  turns. 

He'll  think  my  heart  is  lightly  won, 

And  thus  will  lightly  prize, 
What  should  be  deemed  a  priceless  boon, 

In  lover's  partial  eyes. 
But  hark!  he's  coming — yes,  I  feel 

His  presence  in  my  soul, 
Warm  feelings  quickly  o'er  mo  steal, 

They  will  not  brook  control. 

My  wilful,  throbbing  heart,  bo  still; 

I  bid  thee  calm  thy  fears : 
Why  do  thy  chords  BO  wildly  thrill? 

Back,  back,  ye  tell-tale  tears — 
'Tis  vain — my  firm  re.-olvcs  depart, 

Mine  eyes  with  tears  are  wet — 
His  love  revives  my  fainting  heart — 

I  love,  I  love  him  yet! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  VIGIL  AND  THE  VISION. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  STOKY. 

BY    FRANCIS    A.  DURIVAGB. 

"  So,  you'ro  not  afraid  of  being  left  alone  iu  the  church,"  said 
Deacon  Bradstock. 

"  Afraid  !  no  !"  answered  Luke  Bridgely,  boldly  ;  "  what  should 
I  be  afraid  of?" 

"  Many  a  man  is  afraid  of  his  own  evil  conscience,"  said  the 
Deacon.    Luke  Bridgely  made  no  answer. 

This  conversation  passed  in  the  vestry  of  one  of  our  old  city 
churches.  The  room  had  been  latch-  plastered,  and  as  it  was  cold 
winter  weather,  the  31st  December,  18**,  a  large  fire  had  been 
kindled  in  the  stove  to  dry  the  walls  against  the  coming  Sunday. 
Luke  Bridgely  had  been  once  a  thriving  mechanic,  but  was  now 
reduced  by  evil  courses  to  subsisting  on  such  small  jobs  as  chance 
threw  in  his  way.  Like  man)-  a  man  whose  conviviality  has  been 
his  ruin,  there-  were  many  good  traits  in  his  character;  he  was 
kind-hearted,  generous,  charitable — but,  guided  by  impulse,  rather 
than  principle,  he  was  fatally  liable  to  err.  The  deacon  had  known 
him  in  better  days,  and  when  that  afternoon,  Luke,  haggard,  wca- 
rv  and  wan,  had  asked  him  for  a  job,  he  had  ventured,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  applicant's  wife 
and  children,  as  on  his  own  account,  to  engage  him  to  watch  the 
fires  till  near  midnight,  when  the  deacon  himself  was  to  relieve 
him  and  enable  him  to  return  home.  Luke  had  not  entered  a 
church  for  years,  and  it  was  with  a  certain  awe,  more  superstitious 
than  religious,  perhaps,  that  he  had  crossed  the  threshold.  His 
father  and  two  of  his  children  lay  buried  in  the  vaults  below,  and 
a  mural  tablet,  erected  when  the  family  were  in  better  circumstan- 
ces, recorded  their  names  and  ages. 

"  And  you  will  not  take  the  pledge,  Luke  I"  said  the  deacon,  as 
he  lingered  near  the  low-arched  door  that  opened  ou  the  church- 
yard. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Luke,  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 
"  Where  would  be  the  good  of  it?  I  should  only  break  it,  as  I 
have  done  so  many  promises  to  poor  Martha." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  deacon,  with  a  sigh,  "  at  least  you  will 
pledge  me  your  word  not  to  drink  a  drop  to-night  ?" 

"  That  I  will,  deacon  ;  my  word  of  honor.  I'm  safe  to  do  that, 
for  I  have  no  liquor,  I  assure  you  ;  and  I  give  you  full  permission 
to  turn  the  key  on  me." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  deacon  ;  "  at  half  past  eleven  I  will 
be  back  to  liberate  you." 

Luke  bade  him  good  night,  and  having  seen  the  door  close  on 
his  retiring  form,  and  heard  the  key  withdrawn  from  the  lock, 
threw  himself  in  an  armchair  before  the  red  hot  stove.  The  light 
glowed  ruddily  on  the  walls  and  on  the  ceiling,  and,  projecting 
its  rays  into  the  body  of  the  church,  lit  up  the  pine  trees  and  fes- 
toons that  were  bound  about  the  pillars  that  supported  the  roof, 
touched  the  trembling  drops  of  the  chandelier,  gleamed  on  the  dial 
of  the  clock  iu  the  gallery,  and  burnished  with  a  ruddier  gold  the 
pipes  of  the  great  organ.  Against  the  windows  of  the  vestry-room 
the  wind  dashed  and  the  arrow-flights  of  sleet  fell  harmlessly, 
though  with  a  dreary  sound.  Now  and  then  the  rapid  rumbling  of 
carriages  shook  the  street,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  homeward 
bound  urchin  pierced  the  ear  of  the  listener.  At  last  these  sounfrta 
of  human  life  and  activity  died  away  utterly,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  moaning  of  the  winter  wind,  and  the  sharp  ringing 
ef  the  sleet  against  the  glass. 

Luke  Bridgely  was  composing  himself  to  sleep,  when  the  sound 
of  voices  singing  without  roused  him.    He  recognized  as  the  mu- 


sic drew  nearer,  the  singers,  the  air  and  the  words.  The  latter 
were  as  follows  : 

u  Here's  ft  health  to  the  poor  old  year! 

Here's  a  health  to  his  bright  young  heir! 
Wine  for  the  living!  wine  for  the  dead! 
Foaming  beakers,  and  draughts  blood-red, 
At  the  grave,  at  the  eradle,  'tis  ours  to  share — 
For  sorrow  and  joy  alike  good  cheer. 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! 
Hip.  hip,  hurrah ! 
A  health  to  the  eld  and  the  bran  new  year!'' 

The  music  ceased  directly  under  the  windows  of  the  vestry. 
"  Ah,  jolly  Jack  Finehley  !"  said  Luke  to  himself;  "  I  should  know 
that  base  among  a  thousand  !  And  Billy  Martin,  too  !  no  tenor 
voice  like  his.  I'm  with  you,  boys,  in  heart,  if  not  in  body.  Con- 
found' the  deacon  for  mewing  me  up  here,  when  my  jolly  cronies 
are  seeing  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  And  it's  hot  as 
Tophct  here,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

A  sound  at  the  window  attracted  his  attention,  and,  looking  up, 
he  saw  the  lower  sash  raised,  while  a  rubicund  visage  which  he 
knew  belonged  only  to  Jack  Finehley  peered  in  on  him,  like  the 
full  moon  from  (he  face  of  an  old-fashioned  clock. 

"  Hullo  !  old  fell,"  said  the  full  moon.  "  You  ought  to  be  ham- 
strung for  deserting  us  on  a  night  like  this.  We  want  you  to  sing, 
'We  wont  go  liomc  till  morning.'  Hang  Deacon  Bradstock! 
Look  here  !  Just  you  get  up  in  a  chair,  give  us  your  hand, 
and  we'll  snake  you  out  of  this  gospel-shop  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye." 

"  1  can't  do  it.    I  have  given  my  word  to  remain  hero,"  said 
Luke,  firmly,  though  sorely  tempted  to  abandon  his  trust. 
"  You  wont  join  fts  V 
"  No — I  tell  you  I  can't." 

"  Then  stay  and  be  hanged  to  you,"  said  the  full  moon,  as  it 
set  in  an  angry  cloud,  and  the  window  closed.  A  discordant  and 
derisive  laugh  rang  from  half  a  dozen  voices  without,  and  then  the 
chant  was  resumed — 

"  Here's  a  health  to  the  poor  old  year  !'* 

Luke  listened  to  it  till  it  died  away  in  the  distance.  After  a 
while  the  heat  of  the  room  again  overcame  him,  and  he  fell  asleep. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  strange  country — strange  but  beauti- 
ful. The  sky  was  deep  blue,  uncheckcred  by  a  cloud.  Soft  azure 
hills,  from  which  streams  like  threads  of  silver  descended  to  the 
flower-enamelled  plain,  encompassed  him  about  ;  the  air  was  heavy 
with  perfume.  Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  flitted  from  spray  to 
spray,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  ravishing  melody ;  everything  was 
soft  and  glowing,  and  like  fairy -land,  except  a  dark  funereal  cy- 
press grove,  that  lay  close  at  his  right  hand.  Yet  no  sign  of  hu- 
man habitation,  or  of  human  life  appeared.  All  at  once,  however, 
there  came  gliding  towards  the  dreamer,  emerging  from  a  cluster 
of  magnolias,  an  old  man,  with  two  fairy  children  clinging  to  his 
hands.  As  they  drew  nearer,  he  recognized  with  awe — not  un- 
mixed, however,  with  joy — the  features  of  his  father  and  of  the 
two  young  children,  his  own,  whose  ashes  lay  beneath  the  cast 
wall  of  the  old  church,  in  Boston.  They  saw  him — ihey  turned 
their  glorious  faces  towards  him  with  a  melancholy  smile — but 
they  paused  and  came  no  nearer.  Then  in  an  agony  of  affection 
the  poor  man  was  rushing  forward  to  fall  at  their  feet,  to  clasp 
them  in  his  arms  ;  but  he  had  no  power  over  his  limbs ;  his  feet 
seemed  rooted  to  the  earth,  and  he  beheld  what  he  had  not  before 
noticed — a  yawning  furrow  in  the  soil  that  opened  at  his  feet, 
deeper  than  plummet  line  had  ever  sounded.  And  at  the  same 
moment  a  voice  sounded  in  his  ear,  saying,  "Luke  Bridgely,  art 
thou  worthy  to  join  those  blessed  ones  ?" 

"  Worthy  or  not,  I  make  the  effort,"  said  the  unhappy  man, 
with  a  convulsive  struggle. 

"  To  strive  is  to  succeed  !"  answered  the  voice.  With  this  Luke 
Bridgely  awoke. 

"  You  are  a  sound  sleeper,  Luke,"  said  Deacon  Bradstock, 
standing  by  the  armchair.  "  I  have  been  trying  for  five  minutes 
to  rouse  you." 

"  Where  am  I  V  asked  Luke,  gazing  wildly  round  him.  "  O, 
I  remember,  Yes — I  have  been  sleeping  heavily,"  ho  added,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  You  can  go  home  now,"  said  the  deacon.  "  I'll  take  my 
torn.  And  look  here,  Luke,  as  I  prevented  you  from  doing  your 
marketing,  I  thought  it  to  be  but  fair  to  be  your  caterer  for  to- 
morrow's dinner.  You'll  find  everything  needful  for  a  good  set 
down  in  this  basket." 

"Deacon  Bradstock,"  said  Luke,  taking  his  hand,  "you  are  a 
good  and  generous  friend  to  me.  How  shall  I  ever  repay  you  ?" 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  would  repay  me  amply,"  said  the 
deacon  ;  "  but  that  you'll  never  do,  I'm  afraid." 

"  And  what  is  that  V  asked  Luke,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  Sign  the  pledge,"  replied  the  Deacon.  "  You  ought  to  know 
by  this  lime  that  you're  one  of  those  men  who  cannot  touch  liquor 
— and  when  a  man  can't  drink  in  moderation,  it's  time  for  him  to 
abstain  entirely." 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Bridgely.  "And  I  would  sign  the 
pledge  if  I  thought  I  could  keep  it." 

"  To  strive  is  to  sdccef.d,"  answered  the  deacon. 

"  You  have  used  those  words  before,  to-night  I"  cried  Luke, 
wildly. 

"  You  are  mistaken — they  haven't  passed  my  lips,"  answered 
the  deacon,  smiling.    "  You  arc  but  half  awake,  yet,  Luke." 

"  No — no — wide  awake,  thank  God  I"  answered  Bridgely. 
"  Give  me  the  pledge— quick  !  I'll  sign  it  and  I'll  keep  it ;  never 
fear  me  !  There,  the  deed  is  done,  and  I  am  a  happier  man  al- 
ready.   God  bless  you,  deacon,  for  all  you've  ever  done  for  me, 


and  more  particularly  for  tins  night's  work.  Good  night,  and  a 
happy  new  year  to  you,  and  a  thousand  to  boot !  Good  night  I" 

Willi  a  heart  full  to  bursting,  he  caught  up  the  basket  the  dea- 
con had  provided  for  him,  and  hurried  home.  His  wife  was  sitting 
up.  Her  habitual  keen,  sad  glance  of  anxiety  changed  into  an  ex- 
pression of  relief  as  she  beheld  his  clear  and  hopeful  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Dear  Martha/'  said  Luke,  "  Fin  a  poor  man  now,  and  this  is 
all  the  new  year's  present  I  can  bring  you." 

He  handed  her  the  pledge.  She  pressed  it  and  the  hand  that 
held  it  to  her  heart  of  hearts.  It  was  the  preface  to  a  life  of  chas- 
tened happiness.  It  now  hangs,  framed  in  gold  and  glazed,  in  tho 
elegant  drawing-room  of  a  gentleman  who  is  proud  to  call  Luko 
Bridgely,  father,  and  who  has  often  heard  from  his  own  lips  the 
story  of  The  Vigil  and  the  Vision. 


ANCIENT  ISVEXTIOJ.S  AJiD  DISCOVERIES. 

European  nations  arc  fond  of  appropriating  to  themselves  all 
the  leading  and  important  discoveries  and  inventions  which  arc  at 
once  the  ornament  and  defence  of  civilization.  The  claim  tbn*. 
set  up  sometimes,  and  assumed  at  all  times,  is  not  founded  upon 
facts.  The  truth  is,  that  nearly  all  the  germs  of  art  and  science,  as 
well  as  philosophies  ami  religion,  came  from  the  East.  To  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  Europe  is  greatly  indebted.  They  "ere  five  hun- 
dred years  ahead  of  the  nations  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  tho 
Roman  Empire.  Algebra  is  an  Arabic  term.  Europe  must  credit 
the  Moors  for  the  introduction  of  decimal  quantities  and  numerals. 
"  Valuable  treatises  were  written  on  optics,  trigonometry  and  ge- 
ometry, when  Europe  was  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
terms."  It  is  certain,  too,  that  chemistry  receives  some  of  its  no- 
menclature from  the  Arabs.  In  medicine  they  were  in  advance  of 
the  world.  For  Christian  monarchs  were  willing  to  confide  their 
lives  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel  doctors.  In  history  alone  the 
Moors  had  thirteen  hundred  writers.  The  royal  library  of  Cor- 
dova numbered  six  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Even  in  archi- 
tecture they  excelled.  And  it  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  facts  in  the  case, 
that  the  Gothic  style  grew  out  of  the  Moorish  idea,  and  was  not, 
as  is  generally  believed,  transplanted  from  the  over-arching  forest. 
Mr.  Hallam  thinks  the  mariner's  compass  was  given  us  by  the 
Moors.  They  used  powder  before  it  was  discovered  by  Roger  Ba- 
con, in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  manufactured  linen  paper  first. 
And  their  astronomical  calculations  are  of  some  service  even  now. 
These  facts  show  us  that  European  genius  lias  less  reason  to  vaunt 
itself  than  is  supposed. — New  York  Trillins. 


Treatment  of  Children. — That  which  I  have  often  blamed 
as  an  indiscreet  and  dangerous  practice  in  many  fathers  is,  to  be 
very  indulgent  to  their  children  whilst  they  are  little,  and  as 
they  come  to  ripe  years  to  lay  great  restraint  upon  them,  and 
live  with  greater  reserve  towards  them  ;  which  usually  produces  an 
ill-understanding  between  father  and  son,  which  cannot  but  be  of 
bad  consequence.  And  I  think  fathers  would  generally  do  better, 
as  the  sons  grow  up,  to  take  them  into  a  nearer  familiarity,  and 
live  with  them  with  as  much  freedom  of  friendship  as  their  age  and 
temper  will  allow. — Locke. 


KOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Literati-re.    By  Evert  H.  &  George  L.  Duycrtnck. 

2  volumes  8vo.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.    185.5.    vol.1,  pp.676. 

The  work  before  us  is  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Chambers1  Cyclopedia  of 
English  Literature — its  design  being  to  bring  together,  as  far  as  possible,  in  one 
book  convenient  fur  perusal  and  reference,  memorials  and  records  of  the  writers 
of  the  country  and  their  works  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day. 
The  indefatigable  authors  of  this  literary  monument,  the  Messrs.  Doyekinck, 
have  emulated  the  patient  labor  of  the  Benedictines  in  collecting  and  digesting 
their  materials.  Treasures  undreamed  of— authors  unknown  in  our  day.  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  their  research.  The  literature  and  the  writers  of  re- 
mote colonial  times  are  fully  considered,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  work  is  beautifully  printed  in  double  columns,  with  numerous  engraved 
heads,  and  sketches  of  author's  residences.  Fronting  the  title-page  is  a  splen- 
did steel  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  work  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
most  liberal  patronage,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  publishers  and 
authors.    Frederick  Parker,  50  and  52  Cornhill,  is  the  agent  for  New  England 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  Bv  John  S.  C.  Aubott.  Illustrated.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1855.    8vo.    pp.  662. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  an  idolater  of  Napoleon  ;  but  he  has  here  col- 
lected a  mass  of  facts  from  which  readers  may  draw  their  own  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  who  ever  lived.  In 
exile,  more  than  in  any  other  phase  of  his  career,  Napoleon  exhibited  his  true 
greatness  of  soul ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  great  national  adversary.  England 
— or,  rather  her  prince  and  rulers — displayed  their  infinite  littleness  in  their 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  hero.  It  must  he  confessed  that  this  book  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  while  its  splendid  illustrations  make  it  an  acceptable  holi- 
day gift.    For  sale  by  Kedding  &  Co. 

An  Outline  of  the  pRiNrrPLEs  of  English  Grammar,  wrrn  Questions,  etc.  By 
Rev.  J.  Graeff  Burton.   New  York. :  Harper  &  Brothers.   18mo.  1855. 
A  very  clear  and  intelligible  elementary  treatise,  admirably  adapted  for  be- 
ginners, by  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  teaching,  as  we'll  as  u  sound  phi- 
lologist.   For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  KANSAS  Region.    By  Max  Gams.    New  York:  Fowler  &  Wells. 

A  very  interesting  and  minute  account  of  the  Sanaa  region,  describing  it* 
sceuery.  climate,  productions  and  capabilities,  with  a  good  map  and  directions 
to  travellers  going  thither,  and  settlors  purchasing  laud.  It  is  well  written  and 
well  arranged.    For  sale  at  112  Washington  Street. 

Geoffrey  Moncton  :  or.  The  Faithless  Guardian.  By  Susannah  Moodie, 
author  of  '•  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,-'  etc.  New  York:  De  Witt,  Davenport 
&  Co.    12mo.    pp.  362. 

Anything  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Moodie  is  always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  reading  world.  Her  prcsent^vork  is.  as  might  be  expected,  written 
with  great  vigor,  full  of  vivid  description,  and  pointing  to  a  good  moral.  It  is 
by  all  odds  the  best  of  her  excellent  stories.  For  sale  by  l'utuam  &.  Brothers, 
Liberty  Tree  Block. 

The  Northern  Regions.  New  York  and  Boston :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.  1855. 
18mo.  pp.  302.  * 
"  Uncle  Richard  "  has  made,  out  of  the  narratives  of  Captain  Parry,  of  Frank- 
lin and  Cochrane's  Arctic  adventures,  a  most  readable  and  valuable  book, 
which,  though  written  for  the  young,  may  be  perused  profitably  by  readers  of 
all  ages.  It  is  illustrated  by  twenty-four  engraviugs,  aud  is  a  very  readable 
and  attractive  book. 

Helen  Leeson.  A  Peep  into  New  Y'ork  Society.  Philadelphia :  Parry  &  Mc- 
Millan.   1855.    12mo.    pp.  367. 

A  very  promising  book  for  a  debutant?.  The  story  embraces  a  variety  of 
characters,  and  a  variety  of  adventures  iu  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
many  of  the  scenes  are  sketched  with  great  spirit.    For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

New  Music— Oliver  Ditson  has  just,  published  "  The  Merry  Sleigh.''  a  song, 
the  "  Entry  of  the  Allies  into  Sevastopol,'1  a  grand  march,  and  "Autumn 
Sounds,11  a  waits  lbr  the  piano* 

Lectures  on  English  History  and  Tragic  Poetry.  By  Henry  Reei>,  as  illus- 
trated by  Shakspearc.  Philadelphia  :  Parry  &  McMillan  1855.  lSmo.  pp.  416. 
lA'ith  a  deep  reverence  for  Shakspeare's  genius,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of 
the  utility  of  his  historical  dramas,  as  shedding  n  light  upon  the  past  and 
making  it  to  live  again,  the  late  Professor  Reed  entered  upon  the  task  of  pre- 
paring these  lectures.  Ue  briefly  sketches  the  historical  foundation  ol  the  play, 
and  then  comments  upon  the  drama  in  beautiful  la:  guagc,  with  copious  illus- 
trations derived  from  imagination  and  extensive  reading,  showing  the  philoto- 
phy  of  history  and  the  drama  in  their  association  The  work  U  both  valuable 
anil  attractive.    For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 
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NATHANIEL  B.  SHI  RTLEFF,  M.  D. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  for  Hi  by  Mr. 
Barry,  and  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  affirming  it  to  be 
an  excellent  likeness  of  one  of  our  most  talented,  indus- 
trious and  useful  fellow-citizens,  who,  though  still  a 
young  man,  has  achieved  a  high  and  by  no  means  local 
reputation.  Our  portrait  gallery  would  ho  incomplete 
without  him.  Nathaniel  BnuDtrect  Shurtleft' was  bom 
in  Boston,  Juno  29,  1810.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Shurt- 
leff,  an  eminent  physician,  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Carver  in  this  State,  and  a  descendant  of  the  good  old 
Puritan  stock.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  our  city, 
than  which  there  are  none  better  in  the  world,  and  was 
also  for  two  years  under  the  care  of  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  and  Coggswcll,  now  librarian  of  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York,  when  those  gentlemen  were  con- 
ducting the  Bound  Hill  School  at  Northampton.  Mass., 
on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  gymnasia  of  Germany. 
Entering  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  ho 
graduated  in  1831,  and  in  1834,  received,  in  the  usu- 
al course,  his  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  ot 
Medicine.  He  has  ever  since  been  in  professional  prac- 
tice in  this  city.  The  duties  of  a  city  physician  enjoy- 
ing a  large  practice,  afford  ample  occupation  to  any 
man,  and  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  what  system, 
industry  and  perseverance  can  accomplish,  it  will  appear 
little  less  than  marvellous  that  Dr.  Shurtleft"  has  been 
able  to  add  to  them  the  successful  pursuit  of  science 
and  literature  in  some  of  their  most  difficult  branches, 
that  ho  has  been  able  to  fill  many  important  offices  of 
trust,  and  to  write  and  edit  works  requiring  care,  time 
and  exactness.  But  Dr.  Shurtleft'  is  an  indefatigable 
man,  and,  like  Ca:sar,  as  Edward  Everett  remarked  of 
him  at  a  public  dinner,  possesses  the  "  faculty  of  doing 
three  or  four  things  at  the  same  time."  And  whatever 
he  undertakes  he  does  well.  He  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  especially  to  the  branch 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  many  of  his  illustrative 
preparations,  preserved  in  various  cabinets,  are  evidence 
of  his  manual  dexterity  and  neatness.  He  has  been 
treasurer  anil  curator  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  offices  which  he  filled  with  complete  accept- 
ance. His  services  in  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
city  have  amply  repaid  his  indebtedness  to  our  institu- 
tions for  his  early  training.  As  a  trustee  of  the  public 
library  he  has  labored  from  its  inception  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  that  admirable  institution  with  the  most 
commendable  zeal.  Many  of  the  practical  details  of  its 
organization,  such  as  the  classification  and  catalogucing  of  its 
books,  originated  with  Dr.  Shortleff.  But  while  honored  and  re- 
spected here  as  a  physician,  as  an  active  member  of  the  S'-hool 
committee,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard 
University,  as  member  of  various  learned  societies — no  empty 
honors,  anil  all  worthily  earned,  his  general  reputation  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  rests  principally  on  the  result  of  his  his- 
torical, genealogical  and  antiquarian  researches,  which  he  has  pur- 
sued with  hereditary  zeal — for  his  father  also  was  distinguished  for 
his  love  of  those  branches  of  study.  Dr.  Shurtleft "s  eminent  fit- 
ness for  the  position,  procured  his  appointment  by  Gov.  Clifford, 
as  editor  of  the  Records  of  the  General  Court  from  1628  to  1049, 
to  be  comprised  in  five  large  volumes.  The  first  two  volumes  al- 
ready issued  are  monuments  of  ljis  patience,  accuracy  and  antiqua- 
rian knowledge.  They  are  letter-perfect.  Hon.  Richard  Froth- 
ingham  justly  remarks  that  "  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  de- 
cipher ancient  chirography,  with  its  contractions  and  signs,  will 
appreciate  the  labor  of  deciphering  these  old  volumes.  Rut  Dr. 
ShurtleflF  did  not  stop  hen'.    As  the  copy  has  been  put  into  type, 
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he  has  carefully  compared  every  word  ot  the  proof  sheets  with  the 
original  manuscript,  and  patiently  revised  all  doubtful  words  and 
paasaglC  Dr  Shurtleft' has  ties  published  several  criminal  arti 
quarian  works,  which  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate,  bnt 
which  have  given  him  an  enduring  reputation.  His  merit  ns 
an  antiquarian  has  procured  him  distinguished  honor  from  vari- 
ous American  and  European  societies,  and,  among  others,  an  hon- 
orary membership  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  London, 
on  the  nomination  of  its  president,  Earl  Stanhope  (late  Lord 
Mahon).  The  only  other  Americans  on  whom  this  honor  has 
been  conferred,  are  Edward  Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Sparks  and 
Sijuier.  The  mere  enunciation  of  Dr.  Shurtleft' 's  literary  and 
scientific  honors  would  occupy  a  large  space,  and  most  of  them 
aro  not  merely  flattering  testimonials,  but  involve  permanent 
labor  and  exertion.  In  speaking  of  his  labors  as  an  historical  stu- 
dent, the  Hon.  James  Savage  remarks  :  "  Research  on  everypoint 
he  touches  is  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  a  minute  error  will 
very  rarely  be  detected."  This  vigilance  ami  accuracy  Dr.  Shurt- 
lefF applies  to  evervih'ng  he  undertake*.    It  is  the  secret  of  his 


success  in  all  his  pursuits,  and  renders  him,  in  every 
walk  in  life,  a  reliable  man.  We  have  spoken  thus  far 
of  Dr.  ShnrtlerT  as  he  appears  to  us  intellectually  con- 
sidered, a  talented,  learned  and  energetic  man.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  his  disposition  and  manners  are 
as  amiable  as  his  ability  is  eminent.  We  know  of  no 
more  unaffected  or  unassuming  man  in  the  whole  circle- 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  certainly  none  who  has  a 
warmer  sympathy  with  his  fellows.  This  sympathy, 
too,  bounded  by  no  narrow  limits,  is  not  a  mere  senti- 
ment, but  translates  itself  readily  into  effective  action 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself ;  and  certainlv 
no  life  affords  wider  scope  for  the  exereiso  of  benevo- 
lence than  that  of  a  physician.  Every  project  which 
has  for  its  aim  the  culture,  the  improvement,  mental  or 
physical,  of  the  masses,  finds  in  him  a  liberal  friend — a 
friend  ready,  not  only  to  sympathize,  bat  to  work. 
Though  no  man  has  more  numerous  engagements,  we 
have  never  known  him  to  plead  want  of  time  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  withholding  his  services  in  any  war.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  the  same  faculty  for  "  making  time " 
that  some  people  have  for  majdng"  money.  Dr.  Shurt- 
left', though  receiving  a  large  vote  at  the"  late  municipal 
election,  yet  failed  of  being  chosen  to  the  highly  respon- 
sible office  of  mayor  of  the  city,  for  which  he  had  been 
nominated  by  a  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  are 
very  s:iro  that  no  one  will  acquiesce  more  cheerfully  in 
the  result  than  himself,  for  he  is  no  office-seeker,  "and 
has  honor  enough  already  to  satisfy  even  an  ambitious 
man.   

FORAGING  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  vivid,  spirited  and  lifelike, 
t '  lis  its  own  story.  A  foraging  party  of  the  allies  have 
fallen  into  a  region  of  rare  promise,  abounding  with 
game — according  to  the  articles,  and  are  making  a  furi- 
ous onslaught  upon  bipeds  and  quadrupeds.  The  geese 
are  running  for  their  lives — even  their  historical  reputa- 
tion will  not  save  them — for  in  these  affairs  no  quurtcr 
is  given.  ( )ne  unhappy  gander  is  the  especial  object  of 
allied  ferocity.  One  hero  is  preparing  to  transfix  him 
with  a  scientific  thrust  in  "  tierce,"  preparatory  to  his 
being  thrust  into  a  bag.  If  he  escapes  that  Scylla, 
Charybdis  awaits  him  in  the  shape  of  a  brace  of  bullets 
from  a  revolver.  He  is  evidently  a  gone  goose.  "  May 
he  disagree  with  the  gentleman  who  eats  him  I"  the  pious 
wish  of  Sydney  Smith  on  behalf  of  a  missionary  bish- 
op, in  view  of  his  probable  consumption  bv  the  canni- 
bals. Other  animals  and  fowls  are  faring  little  better  at 
the  hands  of  chasseurs  and  zouaves — Christians  and  infidels.  We 
can  conceive  ot  the  animation  of  a  chase  like  this,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  hard  fare  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimen.  At  a  dinner  party 
given  a  few  weeks  since  by  a  British  officer  of  rank,  the  good 
cheer  consisted  of  mouldy  biscuits  and  indifferent  Bologna  sausa- 
ges. Many  of  those  present  must  have  sighed  for  the  "  roast  lieef 
of  old  England."  The  bravo  licef-caters  and  beer-drinkers  of  Al- 
bion stand  their  short  commons  very  poorly,  while  the  French, 
who  are  habitualv  more  abstemious,  keep  up  their  strength 
and  spirits  wonderfully  on  their  meagre  fare.  The  Russians,  who 
subsist  on  black  broad  and  grease,  bear  the  campaign  best  of  all. 
The  highest  incentive  that  their  officers  could  hold  out  to  them, 
would  be  the  plunder  of  a  tnllow  chandlery.  When  the  Cossacks 
entered  Paris  in  1815,  their  first  push  was  for  the  street-lamps,  in 
which  oil  was  then  boned — train  oil  being  the  especial  weakness 
of  the  cavaliers  of  the  Don  and  the  Borysthcnes.  Really,  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes.  The  Tartar  troops,  many  of  whom  aro 
enrolled  in  the  Russian  service,  think  a  horse-steak  warmed,  not 
rooked,  by  he'mg  placed  under  their  saddles,  a  luxury. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  in  a  few  words  with  the  hun- 
dred thousand  readers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  at  this  appropriate 
season  of  the  year,  touching  the  husiness  matters  of  our  illustrated 
paper.  While  we  send  forth  the  present  number  with  our  hearty 
and  earnest  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year  to  each  and  all,  we  cheer- 
nlly  acknowledge  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary 
success  which  has  crowned  our  efforts  in  the  publication  of  an 
American  illustrated  weekly  journal.  The  name  of  our  friends 
and  readers  is  legion,  and  each  consecutive  year  has  seen  their 
ranks  augmented  by  a  goodly  array  of  recruits,  until  they  consti- 
tute indeed  an  army  in  numbers. 

The  expense  of  publishing  such  a  work  as  we  send  weekly  to 
our  readers,  were  it  put  down  in  figures,  would  appear  fabulous 
to  those  uninitiated  in  such  matters,  and  the  capital  necessarily  in- 
vested in  the  business  is  very  heavy.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  sinco  this  journal  was  commenced,  some  five  years  since,  half 
a  dozen  imitations  have,  after  struggling  with  the  extraordinary 
outlays  and  difficulties  which  necessarily  attach  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, signally  failed.  The  progress  of  the  Pictorial  was  at  first 
slow  but  sure,  until  liberal  and  large  expenditures  of  money,  pa- 
tient assiduity  and  unremitting  labor  have  placed  it  in  its  present 
firm  and  profitable  position. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  appear  in  a  complete  new  dress  in 
the  number  now  in  the  reader's  hands.  This  journal  has  from  the 
first  owed  much  of  its  popularity  to  the  remarkable  perfection  of 
its  mechanical  appearance.  To  deserve  the  liberal  praise  bestow- 
ed upon  it  in  this  respect,  the  utmost  care  is  exercised,  and  neither 
time  nor  labor  is  spared  in  the  weekly  issues.  The  reading  mat- 
ter is  of  that  chaste,  unexceptionable  and  pleasing  character  that 
challenges  criticism,  while  our  corps  of  artists  was  never  so  large, 
or  embraced  so  much  first  class  talent  as  at  the  present.  The  illus- 
trations of  the  coming  volume  cannot  fail  to  excel  all  former 
efforts  we  have  made  in  this  line,  since  we  bring  not  only  greater 
experience  to  our  aid,  but  also  the  pencils  of  older  and  better 
artists  than  heretofore. 

Wo  shall  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  fresh  novelties,  and 
shall  strive  to  render  Ballou's  Pictorial  entirely  worthy  of  the 
immense  circulation  it  enjoys,  and  of  the  vast  confidence  which 
is  bestowed  upon  it  from  ono  extreme  of  the  country  to  the  other. 


Send  in  early. — Persons  engaged  in  getting  up  clubs  for  our 
paper,  and  striving  for  the  prizes,  should  send  in  at  once  as  many 
names  with  the  money  as  they  have  already  secured,  that  we  may 
know  how  to  guage  our  edition  of  the  paper.  As  many  names  as 
is  desired  can  be  added  up  to  the  first  of  February. 


Caloric. — Ericsson  is  still  busily  at  work  with  his  caloric  enter- 
prise. Wo  admire  his  faith  and  perseverance,  and  hope  he  will 
succeed. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  was  most  successful  during  her 
opera  engagement  in  this  city.    She  is  a  fine  singer  and  actress. 

  The  new  Park  Bank,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000, 

will  probably  go  into  operation  in  February  or  March. 

....  The  recent  fire  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  N.  Y.,  destroyed  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  nearly  $100,000. 

....  Capt.  Harrison,  the  popular  commander  of  the  Cunard 
steamer  America,  is  to  command  Scott  Russell's  great  iron  6hip. 

....  The  steamer  St.  Louis,  of  the  Havre  line,  has  been  char- 
tered by  our  government  to  carry  troops  to  Oregon. 

....  "  Voyagcur,"  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Chronicle,  is  an  admirable  letter-writer. 

....  The  prospects  of  the  Printer's  Literary  Association,  of  this 
•ity,  are,  wo  arc  happy  to  lcam,  very  encouraging. 

....  The  death  of  the  accomplished  Samuel  Kettell,  editor  of 
the  Boston  Courier,  has  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  fraternity. 

....  The  citizens  of  Nantucket  were  destitute  of  turkeys  on 
Thanksgiving  Day, — none  of  those  birds  being  on'the  island. 

....  The  number  of  medical  students  in  New  York  is  435. 
The  supply  of  M.  D.'s  will  be  ample. 

....  A  convict  was  shot  dead  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  lately,  dur- 
ing a  rebellion  of  the  prisoners  in  that  institution. 

....  When  they  can  raise  turnips  weighing  twenty-two  pounds 
in  Now  Hampshire,  as  they  do,  the  cattle  wont  starvo  there. 

....  The  vultures  in  the  Crimea  hover  over  the  troops,  pounce 
down  on  those  who  fall  and  eat  them. 

....  Last  year,  25,000,000  sponges  went  to  New  York  from 
Florida.    Ablutions  must  be  frequent  in  Gotham. 

....  A  man  named  Salley  was  shot  in  Providence  by  the  watch- 
men during  an  attempt  to  rescue  him. 

....  There  have  been  added  3700  miles  of  road  service  to  the 
U.  S.  post-office  department  the  past  year. 

....  Since  Mr.  Meagher  has  been  married  to  a  lovely  daughter 
of  New  York,  he  is  called  the  United  Irishman  1 

....  The  first  book  the  Harpers  ever  published  was  ono  of 
Scott's  novels.    They  publish  a  few  volumes  annually. 

....  The  Dusscldorf  Gallery,  New  York,  has  some  fine  pic- 
tures.   The  "Favorites  of  the  Sultan"  are  universal  favorites. 

....  A  friend  of  Tom  Hood  says  he  died  to  please  an  under- 
taker who  wished  to  urn  a  lively-Hood. 


A  WORK-DAY  WORLD. 

Work  is  the  condition  of  humanity.    There  is  no  getting  away 
from  it.    From  the  time  when  "Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,"  to 
labor  in  some  way  or  other,  with  brains  or  hands,  has  been  the  lot 
of  us  poor  mortals.    It  is  true  that  some  of  us  arc  constantly 
kicking  over  the  traces,  sighing  for  hours  of  idleness  and  days 
without  employment ;  but  what  arc  the  coveted  periods  of  leisure 
when  attained  ?  more  wearisome  than  the  laborious  days  that  have 
preceded  them.    Ennui,  that  fell  fiend  that  thrives  on  broad 
spaces  of  unappropriated  time,  marks  the  man  of  leisure  for  his 
victim,  if,  indeed,  vice,  that  rank  weed  of  no  culture,  does  not 
usurp  its  prerogative.    Children,  whose,  ideas  of  life  are  derived  . 
from  nursery  and  fairy  talcs,  usually  consider  a  king  the  personifi-  ] 
cation  of  happiness.    In  after  years  they  learn  that  the  poet  was  ' 
right  when  he  said — 

"  Uneasy  sleeps  the  head  beneath  the  crown." 

"  To  work  hard  and  to  be  well  paid  for  it,"  remarked  one  of  the  I 
most  eminent  men  of  this  century,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
question,  "is  about  the  happiest  lot  a  man  can  wish  for." 

We  take  it  that  a  retired  West  India  grocer  is  about  the  unhap- 
piest  mortal  in  existence.  We  remember  one  of  these  unfortunate 
beings,  who  had  sold  out  just  after  he  had  commenced  the  down- 
ward descent  from  middle  age — how  he  hung  about  the  dear  old 
shop,  because  "the  scent  of  the  sugar  would  linger  there  still" — 
how  he  sat  about  upon  the  heads  of  barrels,  and  occasionally  drew 
a  quart  of  molasses,  or  dispensed  candy  to  very  small  customers, 
"just  for  the  fun  of  it."  These  were  the  only  golden  moments  of 
his  otherwise  blank  existence.  He  died  of  no  particular  disease, 
at  last — only  because  he  had  too  much  time  on  his  hands.  In 
fact,  he  had  ceased  to  exist  from  the  moment  he  abandoned  the 
shop. 

That  many  rich  retired  trades-people  are  not  unhappy,  does  not 
militate  against  our  argument.  The  care  of  a  fortune,  invested 
in  different  ways,  affords  ample  labor  for  any  man's  mind  and 
time.  But  we  speak  of  men  of  leisure,  whose  investments  are  of 
a  character  to  give  them  little  or  no  occupation — not  enough  to 
keep  them  from  "rusting  out,"  as  the  saying  runs. 

Time  is  money,  and  most  persons  who  come  unexpectedly  into 
possession  of  it,  use  it  as  the  majority  of  people  use  money,  when 
they  come  into  possession  of  a  fortune.  Who  knows  not  how,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  dear  Charles  Lamb  was  complaining  of  the 
daily  drudgery  of  his  clerical  duties  ?  How  he,  asserted  that  the 
"  wood  of  his  desk  had  entered  his  soul."  Behold  him  at  his  place 
on  the  clerks'  retired  list,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  .£441  — 
more  than  $2000 — a  fortune  to  a  man  of  his  frugal  habits.  Is  he 
happy  in  his  emancipation  1  does  he  enjoy  that  golden  leisure  to 
which  he  has  looked  forward  so  long?  Let  his  familiar  letters  to 
his  friends — let  that  vivid  essay,  the  "  Superannuated  Man,"  an- 
swer. He  was  far  happier  as  a  clerk  than  as  a  man  of  leisure ; 
though  one  would  think  no  man  could  have  employed  time  better. 
We  are  aware  that  failing  health  and  the  loss  of  friends  must  be 
taken  into  account ;  builds  greatest  trouble,  after  all,  was  a  pletho- 
ra of  time. 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  kill  time  V  is  the  most  familiar  thought  of 
the  man  of  leisuru  and  means.  To  this  end  arc  fast  horses  insti- 
tuted— to  this  end  arc  yachts  built  and  rigged  and  manned.  Trot- 
ting and  sailing  matches  are  not  made  for  purses  and  gilt  cups, 
but  to  kill  time.  The  retired  officer,  who  made  his  servant  wake 
him  up  every  morning,  for  the  luxury  of  saying,  "  you  rascal,  I'm 
on  half  pay,  and  haven't  got  to  attend  parade,"  might  have  given  a 
momentary  impulse  to  the  movement  of  time,  by  the  incident,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  day  musjt  have  dragged  heavily  with  him. 
We  cannot  learn  too  early  to  love  work  for  the  sake  of  work,  to 
recognize  remunerated  labor  as  a  blessing,  and  to  pity  those  only 
who  are  overworked  and  underpaid. 


Practical  Economy. — A  lady  of  New  York  who  expends 
very  large  sums  annually,  for  hack  hire,  was  lately  taken  to  task 
by  her  husband  for  her  extravagance.  "  Why,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
blandly,  "  don't  you  take  the  omnibus  or  the  railroad  cars  ?  It 
would  be  an  immense  saving."  The  lady  thanked  him  for  his 
suggestion,  and  declared  her  intention  of  profiting  by  it.  As  a 
proof  of  her  sincerity,  she  rang  the  bell  for  her  page,  and  said, 
"  go  and  get  me  a  carriage,  so  that  I  can  go  and  take  tho  Bowery 
ears — I'm  going  up  town." 


Important  for  the  London  Times. — General  Shields  has 
not  the  least  intention  of  invading  and  annexing  Ireland — and  the 
Emerald  Islander  seen  with  a  gun  at  Point  Shirley,  lately,  was 
only  going  a  ducking.  The  Court  of  St.  James  will  breathe 
freer  now. 


Fortune-Tellers. — These  impostors  abound  in  New  York, 
thriving  on  tho  credulity  of  the  illiterate  and  superstitious.  They 
are  said  to  bo  coining  money.  They  know  everything  past,  pres- 
ent and  future. 


The  Grave  of  Madison. — The  remains  of  Ex-President  Mad- 
ison, with  those  of  his  family,  lie  in  a  graveyard  on  his  estate,  at 
Montpelicr,  without  a  stone  to  mark  the  precise  spot.  An  old 
leafless  chestnut  tree  is  his  only  monument. 


Grasshoppers. — Some  of  the  grasshoppers  at  Utah  are  half 
a  foot  long — big  enough  to  account  for  short  crops  among  the 
Mormons. 


AxcnoRS. — The  anchors  to  supply  the  vessels  built  in  Maino  in 
1854,  cost  $1,500,000. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  magnificent  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  8 

and  9,  ot  our  present  number,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by 

Billings  and  engraved  by  Andrew,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of 

American  art  illustrating  American  achievements.    The  approach 

of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  on  the 

8th  of  January,  1815,  revives  all  the  proud  associations  linked 

with  our  past  military  glory — a  glory  untarnished  by  a  single 

stain  of  dishonor  or  injustice.    Our  artist  has  taken  his  point  of 

sight  within  the  American  lines.    We  seem  to  be  standing  among 

those  gallant  riflemen  of  the  West  and  Southwest  who  rallied 

round  Old  Hickory — then  Young  Hickory — when  he  called  for 

stout  hearts  and  hands  to  repel  the  invaders  of  his  country.  We 

behold  their  calm  and  gallant  bearing — we  can  almost  hear  the 

crack  of  the  rifles.    On  the  right  we  see  General- Jackson,  Major 

Davezac  and  the  other  members  of  bis  staff.    In  front  of  the  long 

line  are  the  assaulting  columns — 15,000  veteran  British  troops, 

vainly  dashing  against  a  position  defended  by  a  comparatively 

handful  of  raw  militia. 

•l  There  stood  John  Bull  in  martial  pomp, 
And  here  stood  old  Kentucky.*' 

The  defence  of  New  Orleans  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  is, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  honorable  achieve- 
ments of  our  annals.  With  a  courage  as  fiery  as  that  of  the  pala- 
dins of  old,  Jackson,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  the  prudence  of 
Washington.  We  believe  no  other  man  could  have  done  what  ho 
did  with  the  same  material.  The  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
nature  of  his  ground — the  impregnability  of  his  breastwork — the 
mental  power  he  displayed  in  controlling  the  rash  and  inspiring 
thy  backward,  in  directing  his  deadly  firo  and  in  checking  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  troops  after  his  victory,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
Every  one  knows  the  details  of  the  great  day  of  New  Orleans. 

The  British  attacked  in  two  columns,  advancing  with  their  usu- 
al undeniable  gallantry.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  line  of  de- 
fence till  the  enemy  were  within  three  hundred  yards.  Then  our 
artillery,  admirably  served,  vomited  death  and  fire.  Shattered, 
but  undismayed,  the  enemy  continued  to  rush  forward.  Within  a 
hundred  yards  the  American  rifle  began  its  work.  A  deadlier  fire 
never  withered  an  advancing  foe.  Every  bullet  had  its  billet. 
The  left  wing  of  the  British  stormed  and  scaled  the  advanced  bas- 
tion on  the  American  right,  but  cold  steel  and  lead  soon  drove 
them  from  their  lodgment.  Packcnham,  the  British  leader,  was 
killed  ;  General  Gibbs  mortally  hurt ;  Major-General  Keeno  se- 
verely wounded.  The  British  total  loss  was  2600 — that  of  the 
Americans  six  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Such  a  result  was  never 
known  in  the  annals  of  war.  It  was  a  splendid  victory  won  by 
prudence,  skill  and  valor  against  overwhelming  odds.  It  was  a 
lesson  to  a  haughty  nation  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 


Winter's  Wear. — Laces,  furs  and  diamonds  are  very  fash- 
ionable this  winter.  As  these  articles  arc  "so  cheap,"  and  can  be 
had  at  "  such  bargains,"  of  course  husbands  and  fathers  do  not 
grumble  in  the  least  at  launching  out  liberally  for  their  purchase. 
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MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  John  Horr,  ef  Medway,  to  Miss  Jane  E. 
Tompkins;  by  Her.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Bell  to  Miss  Rebecca  Purcell, 
of  Chelsea;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Wheeler  to  Mfes  Helen  A.  W. 
Peck  ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Twombly,  Mr.  Ira  Scholfield,  to  Miss  Catherine  Ormsbee,  of 
Provldeuce,  It.  I. ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  George  F.  Allin  to  Miss  Susan  M. 
Ellis ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  James  0.  Danforth  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Noyes. — At 
Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Laurie,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Barstow  to  Miss  Delia  A.  Cil- 
ley.— At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Means,  Mr.  S.  N.  Ufford,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Mary  Eliza  Robinson;  Mr.  H.  G.  Ufford,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  M.  Caroline  Shep- 
ard. — At  Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stubbert,  Mr.  Henry  Kamsdell  to  Miss  Hannah 
Hayward. — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  George  W.  Farnsworth  to 
Miss  Eliza  A.  Stewart.— At  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Wil- 
son, of  Charlestown,  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Lauz. — At  Tannton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brig- 
ham,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Kinsell,  of  Boston,  to  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Saywood. — At  Ware, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Channing,  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Holt  to  Miss  Susan  C.  Ress. — At  New 
York,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Andrews,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah 
R.  Addoms. — At  Paris.  Mr.  Jules  Souchard,  French  Consul  at  Boston,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Smith,  of  Boston. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Hatch,  47;  Mr.  William  Cleverly,  Jr..  28;  Mn. 
Cordelia  A.  Cutler,  24;  Mrs.  Adeline  Smith,  44;  Mr.  Samuel  Elder  (printer). 
89;  Mr.  William  Devine,  19;  Mr.  Alexander  Edwards,  66;  Mr.  Royal  Oliver, 
72.— At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Sally  Hamblen,  44;  Mr.  George  M.  Knapp,  53.— A* 
Koxbury.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hayford,  48.— At  Dorchester,  Miss  Mary  Gardner,  86; 
Mr.  William  Trask,  75  — At  Medford,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Colcord,  16  — At  Melrose, 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Adams,  40;  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Peabody,  25  — At  Swampscot.  Mr. 
Daniel  Fuller,  82. — At  Salem,  Mrs.  Georgiana  E.  Ncwcomb,  24;  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Foss,  of  Saco,  Me.,  24  — At  South  Danvers,  Mrs.  Sally  Maria,  wife  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cutler,  38. — At  Gloucester,  Widow  Lucy  Beach,  67. — At  Newburyport, 
Mr.  Isaac  Bradley  ;  Miss  Alice  Tuson,  23;  Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Davis,  39  — At  West 
Newbury,  Mr.  William  Burrill,  93.— At  South  Scituate,  WidowMary  Cudworth 
54. — At  Pittsfield,  Mrs.  Ann  Manning,  27. — At  Richmond,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Loomis,  68. — At  Great  Barrington,  Mr.  James  Corn,  61. — At  Chilmark,  Kev 
John  Taskcr,  37  — At  Amherst,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Haven,  Sen. — At  Lisbon,  Me.,  Hon.  Moses  Tebbets,  79. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  LITTLE  LOCK  OF  HAIR. 

BT  CEOUGE  U.  COOMER. 

By  hearts  that  asked  no  more 
Than  such  deiight  and  care, 

0  how  beloved  was  she  that  wore 
This  tiny  lock  of  hair. 

That  head  was  bright  as  May, 

Where,  lightly  as  the  down, 
This  precious  silken  treasure  lay, 

A  soft  and  simple  brown. 

How  vwcetly  there  it  grew. 

Nor  was  it  ever  shred, 
Till  death  had  closed  the  eyes  of  blue, 

And  bowed  the  golden  head. 

1  r.e'cr  beheld  that  brow. 
Tho.se  angel  lips  that  smiled; 

Yet  dearly  do  I  love  her  now, 
The  stranger's  cherub  child. 

And  fondly  would  T  greet 

The  blessed  hand  that  tied 
With  ribbon  blue,  this  token  sweet, 

When  little  Daisy  died. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAT. 

BY    M.  V.  ST.  LEOV. 

Edward  Grey  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-six,  with  a 
fine  property,  and  a  finer  mind  and  person.  Although  not  bred 
to  a  profession,  he  bad  received  a  collegiate  education,  and  foreign 
travel  had  given  a  polish  to  his  naturally  refined  and  intelligent 
spirit.  Of  a  good  family,  with  ample  means,  possessing  youth  and 
health,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  he  should  not  enjoy  a  large 
share  of  happiness  ;  but  there  was  one  trait,  which,  like  a  serpent, 
poisoned  nearly  every  scheme  that  promised  pleasure — he  was 
suspicious,  and  the  more  attached  he  became  to  any  person,  the 
more  open  was  he  to  distrust. 

On  the  return  of  Edward  Grey  from  Europe,  he  met  with  a 
Young  ladv  by  the  name  of  Isabel  London,  who  was  heiress  to  a 
large  property,  but  being  under  nge,  resided  with  her  guardian. 
At  their  first  meeting,  Edward  was  charmed  with  her  sweet  voice 
and  manner,  joined  as  they  were  to  a  lovczy  face  and  intellectual 
conversation.  I'nlike  many  gentlemen,  Grey  had  always  resolved 
that  if  ever  he  married,  his  wife  should  be  something  more  than  a 
pretty  doll,  whose  chief  end  and  aim  was  to  deck  her  person  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Not  that  he  desired  a  "  strong- 
minded  woman,"  or  a  "  blue  " — far  less  a  slattern  ;  but  a  degree  of 
primness,  solid  education,  and  rational  attention  to  dress  would 
certainly  be  required,  and  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  all  these 
qualities  in  Miss  Landon. 

On  the  same  evening  of  his  introduction  to  Isabel,  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Emma  Jane  Pendleton,  who  resembled 
a  wax  statue  more  than  a  living  woman  with  ideas.  Her  figure 
was  a  model,  possessing  an  infantine  roundness  and  delicacy  of 
impression  and  texture.  Her  pretty  dimpled  face,  and  bright  blue 
eves,  were  shaded  by  wavy,  golden  hair,  while  her  graceful  little 
hand  and  form  were  loaded  down  with  gay  colored  flowers  and 
jewelry.  Emma  Jane's  mama  (a  very  dressy,  fussy  body  in  a 
light  silk,  and  apology  for  a  cap,  a  morsel  of  laco  hidden  by 
rosettes  of  pink  ribbon),  was  continually  hovering  about,  expatiat- 
ing to  all  with  whom  she  conversed,  upon  the  young  lady's  supe- 
rior aensibility  and  amiability;  and,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  Grey 
danced  several  sets  with  her  before  he  entered  into  an  extremely 
interesting  discussion  with  Miss  Landon. 

Edward  Grey  left  the  assembly  without  a  thought  of  Emma 
Pendleton  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  he  met  her  several  times  when 
Isabel  was  not  present,  and,  in  spite  of  his  predilections  for  Isabel, 
Grey  soon  discovered  that  she  began  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
his  attention.  But  before  matters  had  progressed  very  far,  the  win- 
ter season  was  at  an  end,  and  a  friend  invited  him  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  the  country.  ( in  arriving  at  Woodlawn,  Grey  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  residence  of  Isabel  Landon 
was  onlv  two  miles  distant,  and  that  the  Pendletons  were  the 
nearest  neighbors. 

As  his  host  was  quite  intimate  at  General  Osmer's,  who  was 
Label's  guardian,  Gre  y  became  a  frequent  visitor  also,  and  the 
friendship  which  soon  sprang  up  between  himself  and  the  young 
ladv,  daily  promised  to  merge  into  something  more  definite.  Mrs. 
Pendleton  saw  this  increasing  intimacy  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
resolved  to  thwart  it.  For  this  purpose,  she  gave  a  grand  party, 
following  it  up  with  a  succession  of  soirees,  breakfasts  and  picnics, 
to  all  of  which  Ghxy  was  particularly  invited;  and  as  Miss  Lan- 
don was  an  intimate  acquaintance,  she  was  unavoidably  present, 
Hut  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  of  a  hopeful  disposition,  and  persevered. 
Emma  fancied  Edward  Grey  very  much,  and  loved  him  as  much 
as  she  was  capable  of  loving  any  one.  She  had  but  little  force  of 
character,  was  vain  and  empty,  yet  she  possessed  a  naturally  kind 
heart,  which  might  have  rendered  her  a  different  girl  with  proper 
influences  ;  but  her  •father  was  a  mere  automaton  out  of  his  count- 
ing-room, and  her  hollow-hearted,  manoeUYCriug  mother  wa>  worse 
than  no  guide  at  all.  The  latter  was  determined  that  Gray  should 
marry  Emma,  and  perseverance  will  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
The  young  girl  was  a  mere  puppet  in  her  artful  mother's  hands, 
.ml  her  parts  were  given  her  from  day  to  day,  which,  a-  the)  were 
not  very  difficult,  were  played  to  perfection. 

The  only  drawback  was  in  the  shape  of  Annie  Gaylord,  a  giddy 


girl  of  fifteen,  Emma's  con  in,  then  on  a  visit,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  nods  and  becks  of  her  aunt,  persisted  in  break- 
ing in  upon  cosy  tcte-a-tctes,  much  to  the  good  lady's  chagrin,  and 
Emma's  secret  relief ;  for  the  latter  was  in  continual  dread  of  get- 
ting beyond  her  depth  with  Grey,  and  as  he  cared  little  for  dancing, 
she  was  obliged,  in  accordance  with  her  mother's  commands,  to  sit 
quiet,  listening  to  conversation  that  was  Greek  and  Hebrew  to 
her,  while  the  room  was  filled  with  young  people,  dancing  to  the 
most  inspiriting  music,  until  she  began  to  hate  the  sound  of  Edward 
Grey's  voice. 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Pendleton's  method  of  almost  forcing  Emma 
upon  the  young  gentleman's  notice,  every  day  deepened  his  admi- 
ration of  Isabel  Landon,  who  was  evidently  an  object  of  great 
attraction  to  a  certain  Bussian  count,  then  figuring  largely  at  the 
various  entertainments  given  by  the  fashionable  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  Woodlawn,  and  Grey  resolved  to  secure  Isabel  at  once. 

The  next  morning  after  this  course  was  decided  upon,  Edward 
set  out  for  the  young  lady's  residence.  But  before  he  arrived  he 
became  nervous,  and  called  at  Mrs.  Pendleton's  by  the  way,  to 
recover  his  courage.  As  usual,  he  met  with  a  Mattering  reception, 
and  just  as  he  was  rising  to  depart,  Mrs.  Pendleton  took  a  letter 
from  the  table,  aud  handed  it  to  him,  saying  : 

"  O,  here  is  a  note  that  Isabel  wrote  at  our  house  this  morning, 
and  I  intended  to  send  it  to  the  office  before.  Would  you  have 
the  kindness  to  take  it  f" 

"Certainly."  And  Edward  glanced  at  the  address,  "Frank 
Bartlctt,  Esq."  A  very  unpleasant  sensation  came  over  him  ;  to 
be  sure,  the  gentleman  might  be  a  cousin,  or  some  other  equally 
harmless  individual.  But  when  a  man  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
lady,  and  resolved  to  propose,  he  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  even- 
other  person  is  on  the  eve  of  doing  the  same  thing — more  espe- 
cially if  he  is  of  a  suspicious  nature.  This  our  hero  unfortunately 
was,  and  it  was  with  considerable  trepidation  that  he  asked,  in  a 
very  careless  manner : 

"  Bather  an  elderly  person,  I  believe  V 

"O,  no,  you  arc  very  much  mistaken.  He  is  both  young  and 
handsome  ;  they  correspond  quite  regularly,  and  people  do  say  that 
there  is  an  engagement.  It  certninly  looks  like  it."  And  Mrs. 
Pendleton  looked  significant.  Grey  was  in  a  doubtful  state,  when 
Emma  Jane  exclaimed  I 

"  La,  mama  !  What  is  the  use  of  affecting  ignorance  I  That 
very  letter  is  an  invitation  to  come  to  Woodlawn  for  a  visit.  Isa- 
bel made  no  secret  of  it." 

"  She  wishes  him  to  be  in  season  for  her  party  to-morrow  night," 
Mrs.  P.  remarked. 

Edward  now  resolved  to  defer  seeing  Miss  Landon,  until  he  had 
observed  her  conduct  toward  the  fancied  rival.  Accordingly  the 
next  evening  found  him  preparing  for  the  party  in  no  very  enviable 
frame  of  mind.  As  he  drove  over  to  General  Osmer's,  his  friend 
vainly  endeavored  to  carry  on  a  conversation — Grey  was  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  had  no  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything, 
until  he  entered  the  drawing-room." 

The  first  sight  that  met  his  eye  was  Miss  Landon  herself,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  fine  looking  young  man  of  about  twenty-eight, 
who  was  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  fair  companion, 
and  Edward  felt  intuitively  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  affection 
between  them.  As  he  advanceed  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  young 
lady,  he  heard  the  words  "  My  dear  Isabel  "  very  distinctly  pro- 
nounced by  the  stranger.  As  her  eye  met  Edward's,  she  extended 
her  hand  with  a  frank  smile,  and,  in  a  tone  of  joyous  delight,  said  : 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Grey.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  Mr.  Bartlctt." 

Edward  bowed  coldly,  almost  haughtily,  and,  to  Isabel's  sur- 
prise, replied  : 

"Excuse  me  for  interrupting  your  conversation;"  and  before 
she  could  speak,  he  had  passed  by. 

j  For  an  instant  her  beautiful  lip  quivered,  but  the  next  moment 
she  turned  to  her  companion,  and  listened  attentively  to  his  re- 

j  marks.  During  the  evening.  Grey  made  himself  miserable  by  pay- 
ing his  whole  attention  to  Emma  Pendleton,  and  only  once  did  he 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Isabel.  Then  she  was  waltzing  with  the  stran- 
ger, although  she  had  invariably  declined  to  waltz  with  any  one 
on  all  previous  occasions.  Grey  went  home  in  just  that  state  of 
mind  when  one  is  exceedingly  apt  to  commit  some  foolish  act  that 

'  he  bitterly  repents  of  afterwards. 

lie  was  vexed  with  Miss  Landon  and  himself  particularly,  and 
everybody  else  generally  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings of  pique  and  revenge,  the  next  forenoon  found  him  sitting  in 
Mrs.  Pendleton's  parlor,  looking  very  foolish  and  uncomfortable, 
with  Emma  Jane  by  his  side,  admiring  an  elegant  turquoise  ring 
that  bad  just  been  placed  on  her  finger,  and  wishing  it  had  been  a 
diamond.  The  jewel  had  been  designed  for  Miss  Landon's  accep- 
tance, and  desiring  to  present  something  a  little  different  from  the 
generality  of  engagement  rings,  Grey  had  chosen  a  turquoise 
forget  me  not. 

But  now  that  the  deed  was  done,  Edward  was  anything  but 
delighted,  for  every  day  clearly  showed  how  incompetent  Emma 
was  to  carry  on  even  an  ordinarily  interesting  conversation,  while, 
to  crown  his  distress,  he  met  Miss  Landon  in  the  street  one  day 
with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  whom  she  introduced  to  him  as  her 
dearest  friend,  adding,  in  a  whisper,  that  she  was  cousin  Frank's 
bride,  and  they  were  out  getting  dresses  for  the  wedding,  which 
was  to  come  off'  in  a  week. 

Grey  was  miserable;  he  lectured  himself  soundly  for  allowing 
his  Suspicious  temper  to  get  the  better  of  him.  as  he  had  more  than 
once  declared  it  never  should  again.  He  wished  Emma  Jane  had 
been  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  consigned  Mrs.  Pendleton  to  a 
most  unenviable  locality.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail;  the  fright- 
ful reality  stand  him  in  the  fact' — look  which  way  he  would  there 
was  no  escape,  so  he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it. 


To  his  dismay,  he  discovered  that  Emma  was  not  only  vain 
and  empty,  but  so  utterly  thoughtless  and  wilful,  that  she  com- 
pletely embittered  his  existence.  At  all  the  parties  which  they 
attended,  the  Count  Bodomouofplowsky  was  present;  and  as  he 
was  a  fine  waltzer,  and  as  it was  Emma's  favorite  dance,  Grey  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  continually  flying  round  and  round 
the  room  evenings  with  the  hirsute  foreigner,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, till  at  last  a  good  part  of  nearly  every  morning  was  dp- 
voted  to  the  count,  who  instructed  Miss  Emma  in  various  national 
performances,  that  were  as  regularly  exhibited  to  thronged  rooms 
on  all  possible  occasions. 

Grey  saw  that  Miss  Landon  was  evidently  surprised  at  his 
choice,  and  he  would  gladly  have  broken  the  engagement.  This, 
however,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  do,  for  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  too 
old  and  experienced  a  schemer,  to  allow  such  a  golden  prize  to 
slip  through  her  hands.  And  whenever  he  ventured  to  find  fault 
with  Mi-s  Emma,  he  was  met  by  a  mulish  Obstinacy  and  fierce 
vituperation,  for  which  her  previous  fickle  insipidity  and  sill v  con- 
versation had  not  prepared  him  ;  he  had  made  a  mistake,  which  is 
quite  common,  in  Supposing  that  an  almost  total  want  of  character 
and  sense  argues  a  weak  will  and  unvarying  amiability.  On  the 
Contrary,  Grey  was  daily  shocked  at  her  terrible  lack  of  refinement, 
or  delicacy — as  she  did  not  hesitate  to  ask,  in  a  playful  manner  to 
be  sure,  for  anything  which  pleased  her  fancy,  or  her  mother's  ; 
and  too  late  our  hero  found  that  ho  was  expected  to  marry  the 
whole  family. 

One  evening,  Emma  waited  half  an  hour  in  full  dress  for  Ed- 
ward to  make  his  appearance  and  escort  her  to  a  concert ;  and  it 
was  in  no  very  gentle  voice  that  the  spoiled  child  was  uttering  her 
peevish  complaints,  when  the  door  opened  nnd  Edward  himself 
rushed  into  the  apartment.  There  was  a  haggard  expression  on 
his  face,  and  a  wildness  in  his  eyes,  while  his  words  were  nearly 
incoherent.  Emma's  petulance  gave  way  to  alarm,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton hastily  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 

"Alas,  madam!    How  shall  I  tell  you  my  misfortune  !    I  had 

placed  money  in  the    Bank  with  perfect  confidence.    It  has 

failed,  and  I  am  a — I  cannot  pronounce  the  word." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  all  lost,  and  that  you  are  penniless  !" 
inquired  Mrs.  Pendleton,  sharply. 

"  All  lost  I"  he  replied,  in  despairing  accents. 

"  What  a  fool  you  were  to  invest  all  your  property  in  one 
bank  !"  the  lady  angrily  exclaimed. 

"  Alas,  madam,  it  is  done,  and  it  is  useless  to  recriminate. 
"  But  I  have  one  consolation  " — taking  Emma's  hand  ;  "  this  dear 
girl"  (deur  indeed)  "will,  I  am  sure,  never  desert  me  because  I 
am  unfortunate.    In  her  I  may  yet  find  a  solace — " 

"  You  arc  very  much  mistaken,  if  you  think  I  will  throw  myself 
away,  sir,"  replied  Emma,  tartly.  "Thank  goodness,  I  am  not 
reduced  to  that  yet!" 

"Surely,  Mr.  Grey,"  chimed  in  the  mother,  "you  do  not  think 
Mr.  Pendleton  or  myself  would  condemn  our  only  and  darling 
child  to  poverty !  You  are  really  presumptuous,  and  I  must 
request  you  to  discontinue  your  visits  in  future." 

Grey  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  from  the  room,  while  the  mother 
and  daughter  congratulated  themselves  upon  a  narrow  escape. 

A  week  later,  Edward  and  Miss  Landon  were  walking  through 
General  Osmer's  beautiful  garden  arm  in  arm,  nnd  earnestly  eon- 
versing.  Grey  was  listening  to  the  conclusion  of  Isabel's  sentence, 
who  was  looking  very  roguish. 

"  So,  as  we  had  been  brought  up  as  brother  and  sister  from  our 
earliest  childhood,  it  was  not  rcrij  wonderful  that,  after  an  absence 
in  Europe  of  two  years,  Frank  should  call  me  '  dear  Isaliel '  at  our 
first  meeting,  or  that  I  should  waltz  with  him  ;  and  our  conversa- 
tion, which  appeared  so  very  earnest  and  inexplicable  to  you,  was 
no  more  nor  less  than  a  consultation  about  the  approaching  wed- 
ding, and  the  necessary  arrangements." 

"  Forgive  me  ;  pray  forgive  me,  Isabel  I"  said  Grey,  conscience- 
smitten.    "  I  judged  too  hastily." 

"I  will  on  one  condition — that  you  will  conquer  this  tendency 
to  suspicion,  which,  if  indulged  in,  will  overshadow  your  numer- 
ous good  qualities." 

Edward  promised,  and  we  arc  happy  to  say  kept  his  word. 

Grev  then  told  Isabel  that  the  day  before  the  Bank  had  failed, 

he  had  withdrawn  all  his  former  deposits  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  sum,  having  an  immediate  use  for  them.  Therefore,  his 
statements  to  Mrs.  Pendleton  were  strictly  true,  and  had  proved 
that  the  loss  of  his  society  would  not  break  Emma's  heart. 

As  for  the  latter,  she  was  married  to  Count  llodomonofplowsky 
in  great  style,  and  they  departed  for  Europe  to  visit  the  bride- 
groom's "ancestral  estate."  About  a  year  afterward,  during  the 
latter  part  of  which  time  nothing  had  been  heard  of  them,  Emma 
returned  to  her  mother  in  want  anil  destitution,  having  been  taken 
to  Paris  by  her  husband,  where  they  lived  in  great  splendor  while 
her  fortune  lasted  ;  when  the  ri-derant  count  informed  her  that  he  had 
been  a  celebrated  dancing-master,  and  should  again  resume  his 
profession,  in  which  he  should  expect  her  to  assist  him — adding, 
with  n  sarcastic  laugh,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  many 
lessons  he  had  given  her  gratuitously  thrown  away. 

Emma  was  horrified  at  the  unexpected  discovery,  and,  gathering 
together  a  little  sum,  had  made  her  way  to  her  parents,  where  she 
passed  (he  remainder  of  her  life,  despised  and  forsaken  by  all  her 
!  former  associates. 


Secrecy. — You  should  l>e  careful  not  to  entrust  another  un- 
necessarilv  with  a  secret  which  it  may  be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to 
keep,  and  which  may  expose  him  to  somebody's  displeasure  when 
it  is  hereafter  discovered  that  he  was  the  object  of  your  confidence. 
Your  desire  for  aid,  or  for  sympathy,  is  not  to  bo  indulged  bv 
dragging  other  people  into  your  misfortunes.  There  is  as  much 
responsibility  in  imparting  your  own  secrets,  as  in  keeping  thoso 
of  your  neighbor. — Lktrleif. 
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SPLENDID  PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WOKTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  "  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial Drawing-doom  Companion  "  to  the  number  of 

15  0,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  inducement  to  post-masters  and  other  energetic  and  industrious 
persons,  male  or  female,  to  obtain  and  send  to  ug  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
journal.    For  this  purpose 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein  — a  purpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  its 
impartial  and  honest  txecution.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  ! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us 
the  twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  "  Pictorial,"  between  the  first  of 
December,  1855,  and  the  1st  of  February,  1856,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty 
days.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the 
most  attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

JJallou's  |3tctortal  Praimncj-Hoom  (Companion 

is  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  volume  tenth  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January, 
185G.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  in  America  and  the  pioneer, 
of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  print«d  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  .sixteen  super  ro^al  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  weekly!  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations  natural  history,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  cightor  more  superroyal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  410  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  voluraeof  the  t;  Pictorial, "  asabove,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  wo  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is  !  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  is  entitled: 

THE  CONTRABANDIST: 


THE  SECRET  OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUK  STORY  OF  TIIE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  issued. 

THE  PRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  case,  cf  the  best  Boston 
workmanship,  warranted  in  all  respects.    Value   $300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  Lever  (jold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  teals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.    Value    200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  thy  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  Hundred  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  em- 
bracing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.    Value. .  150 

To  the  persou  who  sends  us  tile  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb Enulish  Double  Barreled  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powier  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value   100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  filth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Oold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.    Value   80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  si.rtJi  largest  club,  we  w  ill  present  a  supe- 
rior ENULieu  Silver  Lever  Watch,  new,  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value   GO 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Ripxe,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder  tlask  and  fixtures—  a  superb  weapon.    Value   65 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  ctub,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Uidinu  Saddle  and  Bridle,  made  to  ovr  own  order,  of  the  best  Euglish 
stock,  by  William  Holmes,  21  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snatHe  bits,  aud  all  the  fixtures  perfect.    Value   50 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  presents 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars.    Value   35 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  thetenth  lnrgtst  club,  we  will  present  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.    Value   25 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  eleventh  largcstclub,  we  will  preseut 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  King,  elaborately  wrought  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.    Value   20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  prejeut 
five  large  and  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
interesting  scene,  framed  iu  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.    Value   18 

Every  prize  offered  is  new.  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IX  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   S3  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    10  b0 

10        "  "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
sevtnteenth  copy  gratis.  All  who  exert  theimelvcs  are  sure  of  remuneration. 
"  An>  per>on  sending  us  fifty  subscribers  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
pute of  our  "  notorial,"  elegantly  aud  uniformly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-pages  aud  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names, accompanied  by  the  monev.  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  art  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
sub.-cribtrs  have  been  obtained,  the  persou  who  has  procured  the  club  cau  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  percon  sending  until  February  1,  1850. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town  ;  we  will  send 
the  pipers  to  any  ntighboring  post-office,  but  all  the  mbsenptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. — This  pii/« 
offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The  clubs 
must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  name  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  partie",  will  be  given. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  anil  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(O"  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  names  of  post-office  and 
State  plainly  as  possible.    Also,  write  individual  names  distinctly. 


lUapsiuc  (!?tttljev'mf(s. 


There  are  now  nine  newspapers  published  in  Kansas,  six  of 
which  are  free  State. 

Martin  Kostza,  the  Hungarian  who  was  rescued  by  Capt.  Ingra- 
hani,  lias  gone  to  Texas  to  reside. 

The  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  states  that  from  thirty  to  forty  dead 
men  arc  taken  out  of  the  liver  opposite  that  city,  monthly"-. 

The  Kaltimoreans  are  discussing  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  line  of  steamships  to  run  from  Europe  direct  to  that  city. 

John  B.  Gough  says  that  England  levied  £87  10s  income  tax 
on  his  estimated  .£1500  lecture  receipts  in  that  country. 

Air.  Sinclair,  of  Jamcsville  county,  Wisconsin,  having  a  fortune 
of  $150,000,  cut  his  throat  a  few  days  since,  for  fear  of  poverty. 

Some  benevolent  gentlemen  in  New  York  have  set  out  to  raise 
$50,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  asylum  for  inebriates. 

Pennsylvania  now  produces  as  much  iron  as  was  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  thirty  years  ago,  and  of  a  quality  that  compares 
very  favorably. 

The  marble  for  the  Washington  Monument  and  also  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  national  Capitol,  is  quarried  in  Berkshire  county, 
and  shipped  from  Bridgeport,  ( 't. 

Miss  Mary  Schacffer,  a  young  lady  of  Baltimore,  Mil.,  came  to 
the  horrible  death,  recently,  of  being  burned  alive,  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  camphene  lamp. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  the  anthracite  conl  trade  is  con- 
siderably depressed,  .Mid  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  mining  re- 
gions are  going  out  of  the  business. 

During  the  year  1854,  one  hundred  and  sixty-live  men  were 
hung  in' the  United  States.  Of  this  number,  only  seven  rould 
read  and  write.     What  a  lesson  ! 

The  amount  of  coal  transported  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  the  last  year,  up  to  December  1,  was  2,205,281  tons, 
against  1,'J87,854  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1854. 

In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  the  corn  crops  are  said  to  he 
greater  in  the  aggregate  than  at  tiny  time  before  for  fifteen  years. 
From  seventy  to  ninety  bushels  per  acre  is  a  common  yield. 

Contracts  have  just  been  completed  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works,  of  New  York,  for  the  construction  of  two 
powerful  engines  for  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

The  importations  at  Montreal  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  last 
year,  amounted  to  £2,700,000,  which  is  a  falling  oil',  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  equal  to  nearly  $4,000,000. 

A  verdict  of  $7000  has  been  awarded  iu  favor  of  Malinda  Winn, 
against  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad.  The  engine  came  in 
collision  with  a  carriage  containing  Mrs.  Winn  and  three  children. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Express  says  that  the 
contributions  for  yellow  fever  sufferers  in  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth have  amounted  to  $.'110,000,  of  which  Portsmouth  received 
$80,000. 

A  short  time  since  a  train  of  cars  arrived  at  Richmond,  Ind.,on 
its  way  to  Cincinnati,  to  which  was  attached  four  locomotives. 
The  cars  were  forty-seven  in  number,  forty  of  which  were  laden 
with  live  hogs. 

The  Manchester  American  has  received  a  citron  weighing  four- 
teen and  a  half  pounds.  It  combines  a  mixture  of  the  citron  and 
water-melon,  and  is  said  to  he  the  best  product  for  preserves  that 
can  be  found. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  distributed  among  the  several 
counties  of  the  State,  during  the  past  year,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  common 
schools. 

The  agents  sent  out  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  this  country  do  not 
Confine  themselves  to  the  purchase  of  grain,  but  throughout  the 
West  they  are  actively  engaged  in  buying  large  numbers  of  hogs 
and  cattle. 

The  yearly  cost  of  educating  each  scholar  in  our  public  schools, 
is  estimated  to  be  about  Seven  dollars.  Universal  education  is  said 
to  be,  and  it  should  he,  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  liberty 
and  good  morals. 

Advices  from  Australia  give  encouraging  accounts  of  the  gold 
production.  Shipments  last  year,  up  to  Sept.  1,  had  amounted  to 
£fi,500,000,  and  were  expected  before  the  close  of  the  twelve- 
month to  reach  £10,000,000. 

The  author  of  the  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  fun,  was  a  modest  but  eccentric  young  lady  by  the 
name  of  Miriam  Berry,  of  Whiteborough,  N.  Y.  She  married 
the  Rev.  B.  W.  Whichlcr  of  that  town,  and  died  young. 

During  the  past  season,  82,199,100  pounds  of  tea  were  export- 
ed from  Canton  to  England  ;  5,895,490  pounds  to  Australia  ; 
and  31,007,115  pounds  to  the  United  States.  Only  51,678  bales 
of  silk  were  exported  to  England,  and  1494  bales  to  the  United 
States. 

The  London  Times  has  an  elaborate  editorial  of  calculations, 
showing  that  the  total  available  strength  of  Russia  is  83  per  1000, 
and  that  she  has  already  used  58,  which  allows  only  two  months 
more,  at  the  past  ratio,  to  exhaust  her  last  man,  her  last  cash 
rouble  being  already  expended* 

The  Stamford  (Ct.)  Advocate  says,  "  Stamford  is  offered  for 
sale,"  not  less  than  one  hundred  places  in  the  village  being  offered 
to  city  purchasers  ;  aud  predicts  that  the  whole  will  soon  be  turn- 
ed into  desirable  country  residences  for  New  Yorkers,  who  like  the 
retirement  of  the  environs  of  the  metropolis. 

Nicolaieff  possesses  twelve  dock-yards,  six  for  ships  of  the  line, 
and  six  for  smaller  vessels ;  also,  immense  arsenals,  and  almost 
exhanstless  materials  for  shipbuilding.  It  employs  liOO  workmen 
in  ordinary  times,  and  12,000  on  occasions  of  emergency.  The 
present  number,  according  to  German  accounts,  is  about  21,000. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  recently  said  that  a  woman  arrived  at 
that  place  with  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  which  she  was 
taking  cast  for  burial.  On  the  route  she  fell  in  with  a  young  matt, 
and.  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at  Chicago,  they  went  off  together, 
leaving  the  dead  body  of  the  husband  in  the  depot,  where  it  has 
remained  since. 

A  writer  iu  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  thinks  that  if  Henry 
Ward  Bceclk-r  had  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession,  instead  of 
the  pnlpft  and  lecture-room,  or  if  he  had  entered  the  arena  of  law 
or  commerce,  he  would  by  this  time  have  ranked  among  the  mil- 
lionaires of  the  country.  '  The  writer  thinks  that  the  great  secret 
of  Heceher's  success  is,  that  his  shrewdness  and  talent  are  only 
equalled  by  his  independence. 

An  interesting  divorce  case  was  recently  tried  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  It  seems  that  a  lady  was  married  when  about  sixteen  years 
of  ago,  to  a  man  who  soon  after  left  her.  Some  eight  years  after, 
as  neither  she  nor  his  brothers  had  had  heard  from  him,  they  sup- 
posed him  dead,  and  she  married  again.  About  a  year  afterward 
her  first  husband  appeared,  and  the  court  now  granted  her  a  di- 
vorce from  him,  legalizing  her  marriage  with  the  second. 


irorctcin  3tcms. 


A  grand  memorial  of  Napoleon,  to  he  executed  by  Duprez,  is  to 
he  erected  in  the  market-place  of  Ajaccio. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  is  closed.  Twelve  thousand  prizes  have 
been  distributed,  including  numerous  decorations  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

All  the  governments  invited  to  take  part  in  the  conference  of  the 
Sound  dues,  including  Russia,  have  signified  their  intention  of 
bcinn  represented. 

When  Marshal  Pelissier  paid  his  visit  to  Admiral  Bruat,  at  Ka- 
micsch,  he  was  received  by  the  garrison  of  the  place,  and  by  the 
vessels  in  that  port,  with  loud  manifestations  of  enthusiasm. 

The  American  whaler,  John  Henry,  fell  in  with  the  abandoned 
British  Arctic  ship  Resolute,  of  Sir  John  Belcher's  expedition,  in 
Davis's  Straits,  the  crew  taking  possession  thereof  and  abandoning 
their  own  ship. 

The  emperor  of  France  lately  had  a  hunt  at  Fontainblerui.  The 
result  of  the  day's  shooting  was — 775  pheasants  killed,  25  hares,  14 
deer,  and  80  rabbits,  making  together  894  head  of  game,  of  which 
the  emperor  killed  175. 

The  king  of  Prussia  intends  to  present  the  Baron  de  Mantcuffcl 
with  a  huge  demesne,  composed  of  three  line  estates,  which  will 
be  erected  into  an  hereditary  majorate  in  his  favor.  He  will  be 
also  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count,  and  have  an  hereditary  scat  in 
the  First  Chamber. 

The  "  New  Prussian  Gazette  "  announces  that  immense  beds  of 
sulphur  have  been  discovered  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  near 
Samara.  The  Russian  government  has  given  orders  for  the  in- 
stant working-  of  the  beds,  which  are  said  lo  be  "more  valuablo  to 
Russia  than  a  discovery  of  gold  at  this  time." 


Sanbs  of  (£cli). 


the  good  is  often 


....  Make  not  thy  friends  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor  thyself  lo  thy 
friend. — Fvll<  r. 

....  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
interred  with  their  bones. — Shalcspeare. 

....  Greatness  and  discernment  are  two  different  things,  and  a 
love  of  virtue  and  virtuous  men  is  a  third  thing. — La  Bruyere. 

....  However  brilliant  an  action  may  be,  it  ought  not  to  pass 
for  great  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  great  design. — La  Rochefou- 
cauld, 

....  How  many  "  Wonderful  Lamps  "  must  one  have  handled, 
before  discovering  that  the  true  wonderful  lamp  is  either  chance, 
or  labor,  or  genius  ! — Balzac. 

....  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  meat,  but  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  guests,  which  makes  the  feast ;  at  the  feast  of  the  Centaurs, 
they  ate  with  one  hand,  and  had  their  drawn  swords  in  the  other. 
— Clarendon. 

....  In  all  governments  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  both  the 
law  and  the  sword.  Laws  without  arms  would  give  us  not  liberty, 
but  licentiousness  ;  and  arms  without  laws  would  produce  not  sub- 
jection, but  slavery. — Coltoiu 

  The  path  to  literary  fame  is  more  difficult  than  that  which 

leads  to  fortune.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  soar  ahovo 
mediocrity,  remorse  is  your  portion  ;  if  you  succeed  in  your  object, 
a  host  of  enemies  spring  up  around  you. —  Voltaire. 

....  There  are  two  sorts  of  timidity  ;  timidity  of  mind  and  ti- 
midity of  the  nerves — a  physical  and  a  moral  timidity.  The  body 
may  fear  and  tremble,  while  the  soul  remains  calm  and  courageous, 
and  vice  versa.  This  gives  us  the  key  to  many  moral  oddities. 
When  both  sorts  of  timidity  are  united  in  a  man,  he  will  be  a  nullity 
all  his  life. — Balzac. 


Joker's  Ciibgct. 


Before  you  commit  suicide,  take  an  emetic.  What  you  take  for 
despair,  may  only  be  a  couple  of  pig's  feet.    Try  it  on. 

A  Western  paper,  under  the  head  of  "A  Screw  Loose,"  adver- 
tisers Ephraim  A.  Screw,  a  horse  thief,  as  having  broken  jail. 

A  partial  musical  critic,  speaking  of  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance, said:  " Beethoven  would  have  given  anything  lo  hear  it." 
True  enough,  for  Beethoven  was  deaf. 

Many  years  ago  a  gentleman  said  to  the  venerable  George  Dick- 
ering, "  I  believe  the  Methodists  have  no  doctors  of  divinity  among 
them  !" — "No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "our  divinity  has  not  become 
sick." 

A  red-headed  lover,  in  writing  to  a  red-headed  girl,  should  take 
great  care  in  wording  his  letters.  The  less  said  about  "  mutual 
flame,"  the  better.  We  once  knew  a  wedding  postpoued  six  years 
by  a  similar  line  to  this. 

Druggists  always  hold  trumps,  If  the  late  cold  snap  has  check- 
ed the  sales  of  soda-water,  it  has  increased  the  demand  for  cough- 
mixture  two  hundred  per  cent.  We  gel  this  from  Dr.  Borax,  who 
keeps  two  boys  and  a  shovel  mixing  "hoarhound  syrup  "the 
whole  blessed  time  ! 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  see  this  splendid  field  of  potatoes  so 
seriously  diseased,"  said  a  sympathizing  inspector.  "  Atwecl,  it's 
a  great  pity,"  said  the  farmer,  "  but  there's  ae  comfort — Jock  Tom- 
son's  is  no  a  hit  better !" 

Horace  seemed  to  know  what  local  editors  daily  experience. 
To  sketch  a  racy  item  requires  infinitely  more  wit  than  the  world 
generally  imagine.    Horace  says  : 

11  To  write  on  vulgar  themes  is  thought  an  ea«y  task."' 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


DOM  FERN  AM  IX),  REGENT  OF  PORTUGAL. 

CORONATION  CEREMONIES  AT  LISBON. 

Contrasting  strongly  with  the  solemn  simplicity  which 
characterizes  the  inauguration  of  our  chief  magistrates,  arc  the 
glitter,  pomp,  parade  and  ostentation  which,  even  in  the 
pettiest  kingdoms  of  Europe,  attend  the  coronation  of  a 
sovereign.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  note  these  na- 
tional differences,  and  in  this  view  we  present  our  readers 
with  a  scries  of  fine  engravings  illustrating  the  last  Euro- 
pean affair  of  this  kind,  the  inauguration  of  the  reign  of 
Dom  Pedro  V.  as  king  of  Portugal.  lie  is  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  quite  a  good-looking  young  gentleman,  as  our 
engraving  shows.  The  second  engraving  is  a  likeness  of 
his  father,  Eing  Fernando,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  who  has 
just  ahandoned  the  reins  of  power  to  his  son.  The  16th  of 
September,  1855,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dom 
Pedro,  was  saluted  in  the  capita]  at  daybreak  by  salvos  of 
artillery  from  all  the  fortresses  of  the  land  and  by  the  bat- 
teries of  all  the  ships  of  war  lying  in  the  Tagus.  The  popu- 
lation of  Lisbon,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  pouring  into  the  capital, 
greedy  to  behold  the  extraordinary  festival,  soon  spread 
through  the  streets,  which  were  covered  with  the  fine  golden 
sand  of  the  River  Tagus.  The  houses  were  draped  from 
top  to  bottom  with  rich  hangings  of  gold  and  silk  of  a  thou- 
sand colors,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  opulence  of  Portu- 
gal when  the  East  Indies  formed  a  part  of  the  vast  Lusi- 
tanian  empire.  The  proclamation  of  the  new  king  was 
made  before  the  palace  of  the  Cortes.  After  a  discourse 
from  the  regent,  delivered  and  listened  to  with  signs  ot  the 
greatest  emotion,  the  cardinal  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  presiding 
over  the  united  chambers,  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  assisted 
by  two  gentlemen  of  the  royal  chamber,  presented  to  his 
majesty  Dom  Pedro  the  book  of  the  gospels,  having  a  cross 
of  gold  thereon,  on  which  the  young  king,  placing  his 
right  hand,  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice  the  following  oath : 
"  I  swear  to  maintain  the  Catholic,  apostolic  and  Roman 
religion,  to  maintain  and  cause  to  be  maintained  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  the  Portuguese  nation  and  the  other  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  provide  for.  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  by  all  the  means  in  my  power."  The 
boy-king  had  learned  his  lesson  well,  and  repeated  these 
words  without  a  single  blunder — a  singular  effort  of  mem- 
oir, and  proof  of  prodigious  talent  in  the  eyes  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects,  who  wondered 

"  flow  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 


Our  central  engraving  represents  the  reception  of  Dom  Fernando  and  his  son  at 
the  door  of  the  cathedral  by  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy,  dressed  in  their  splendid 
robes.  The  coronation  carriage,  a  monstrous  mass  of  timber  and  gilding,  is  seen 
on  the  right  of  the  steps.  The  architecture  of  the  cathedral,  v:  it Ii  its  two  square 
bell-towers,  supported  by  heavy  buttresses,  and  connected  by  a  curtain  in  which 
is  a  magnificent  rose  window  over  the  portal,  reminds  us  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
Its  style  is  severe  and  massive.  Our  last  engraving  shows  the  ecrcmnnv  of  the 
recognition  of  the  king  on  the  Praca  do  Commercio,  or  Square  of  Commerce, 
one  of  the  finest  public  places  in  Lisbon.  Hound  the  base  of  tin'  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  John  V.  are  stands  of  colors.  The  infantry  of  the  line  are  under  arms, 
ami  passing  in  review  before  the  royal  carriage  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  and  the  thunders  of  artillery.  In  the  sort  of  temple  erected  in  the 
centre,  the  two  kings,  surrounded  by  the  court,  received  the  keys  of  the  city.  In 
the  evening,  a  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  took  place  on  the  Tagus,  repre- 
senting the  taking  of  Ar/.illa  by  the  Portuguese  in  1441 .  Both  sides  of  the  Tagus, 
lit  up  by  electric  illuminations,  presented  a  truly  fairy  spectacle.  The  festivals 
and  illuminations  lasted  three  days.  On  the  second  day,  there  was  a  reception  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  a  kissing  of  hands  at  the  palace,  after  which  the  king 
repaired  to  the  Campo  Grande  (Great  Field),  where  lie  passed  in  review  all  the 
troops  of  the  line,  numbering  more  thnn  ten  thousand  men,  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Everything  is  saiil  to  have  passed  off  smoothly  according  to  the  programme.  His 
loyal  subjects  declare  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  monarch  to  abandon  his 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  ELNO  BY  THE  PATRIARCH. 


POM  PEDRO 3  EJLNU  OF  PORTUGAL. 

throne  with  more  grace  than  Fernando  II.  exhibited.  His 
dignity,  modesty  and  good  taste  were  much  commended. 
As  he  is  scarcely  forty  vears  of  age,  and  much  beloved  by 
his  people,  over  whom  he  had  reigned  from  infancy,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  make  a  dramatic  exit,  and  required  all  the 
artistic  ability  of  which  he  is  possessed.  As  for  the  young 
king,  his  mother,  Donna  Maria,  who  had  a  will  of  her  own, 
brought  him  up  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  that  is,  very 
strictly.  She  was  present  at  all  his  lessons,  and  took  care 
that  he  did  not  throw  away  his  time.  He  is  probably  well 
versed  in  king-craft.  On  his  recent  travels,  he  showed  him- 
self a  well-informed  young  man,  and  certain  remarks  of  his, 
since  his  inauguration,  tend  to  show  that  he  proposes  mak- 
ing some  effort  at  parliamentary  reform.  The  free  and 
easy  manner  of  the  Portuguese  did  not  allow  of  perfect 
order  in  the  ceremonies  we  have  sketched.  After  the  busi- 
ness at  the  Cortes  was  finished,  instead  of  accompanying 
the  king  in  procession,  each  one  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  cathedral — "  on  his  own  hook,"  as  we  Yankees  sav. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  fugitives  was  the  patriarch, 
who  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  of  mending  the  wheels 
of  his  old  ricketty  state  carriage,  and  had  tied  them  up  with 
bits  of  rope.  His  equipage  formed  accordingly  a  singular 
contrast  to  those  of  many  of  the  nobles.  There  were  some 
fine  turnouts,  such  as  those  of  the  Duke  Palmcla,  Count 
F;i  rroho,  Marquis  Ficalbo,  the  apostolic  nuncio,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Fronteira.  As  for  the  royal  carriages,  they  arc 
well  known  to  surpass  in  magnificence  those  of  all  the  other 
courts  in  Europe.  The  diplomatic  corps  was  very  full,  and 
Prussia  alone  was  not  represented.  France  and  Russia  having 
ministers  of  a  representative  character,  had  confined  them- 
selves to  conferring  special  powers  on  them.  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, England  and  Saxony  sent  special  ministers  for  the 
occasion.  There  were  some  English  ships  of  war  in  the 
Tagus,  which  joined  the  Portuguese  in  firing  salutes.  The 
naval  illuminations  on  the  Tagus  must  have  been  very  fine. 
A  line-of-battle  ship  and  several  steamers,  blazing  with 
lights,  attacked  three  small  forts,  which,  after  a  desperate 
defence  by  rockets  of  the  largest  size,  were  blown  up  with 
the  explosion  of  innumerable  bombs.  The  splendid  bay 
afforded  the  finest  possible  field  for  such  a  display.  There 
was  very  little  shouting  and  noise,  however,  during  the 
whole  three  days'  celebration.  Every  one  walked  about 
quietly,  not  without  enjoyment,  but  certainly  without  de- 
monstration. Not  a  quarrel  took  place,  however,  not  a 
drunken  man  was  seen. 
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ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON. 
We  present  our  readers  on  this  page  with  a  really  excellent  like- 
ness of  Alexander  H.  Rice,  the  recently  elected  mayor  of  Boston, 
drawn  expressly  for  our  paper  hy  Mr.  Barry,  from  a  photograph 
by  Whipple  &  Black.  The  election  of  Mr  Rice  was  a  peculiarly 
gratifying  compliment,  since  his  competitor,  Dr.  Nathaniel  B. 
Shurtleff,  was  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  talent  and  unblem- 
ished reputation.  Dr.  Shurtleff  not  only  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
the  popular  verdict,  but  was  the  first  publicly  to  congratulate  tlio 
mayor  elect  and  introduce  him  to  the  people,  an  act  which  we 
should  say  indicated  good  taste,  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  was 
prompted  by  a  higher  motive — genuine  good  feeling.  It  is  under 
such  auspices,  welcomed  by  his  opponent,  and  cheered  by  the  ap- 
plause of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  Mr.  Hire  enters  on  the  arduous 
duties  of  bis  honorable  cilice.  Alexander  II.  IJice  was  born  in 
Newton  (Lower  Falls),  Mass.,  in  August,  1818,  and  is  accordingly 
about  thirty-seven  years  old — the 
very  prime  of  life.  His  father  was 
engaged  in  the  paper  manufacturing 
business,  with  which  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  became  practically  famil- 
iar when  a  boy.  At  an  early  age, 
he  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  general  routine  of  mercantile 
transactions  in  the  store  of  an  elder 
brother.  When  about  fourteen  years 
old,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  entered 
a  dry  goods'  establishment.  Im- 
paired health,  the  result  of  severe 
labor  and  constant  confinement, 
compelled  him  to  abandon  this  oc- 
cupation at  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
and,  returning  home,  he  commenced 
a  course  of  advanced  study  at  a 
neighboring  academy,  his  previous 
education  having  been  that  afforded 
by  our  common  schools.  In  1835, 
he  returned  to  this  city,  and  shortly 
afterwards  entered  the  paper  ware- 
house of  Messrs.  Wilkins  &  Carter, 
in  Water  Street.  At  the  expiration 
of  about  three  years,  ho  left  this 
establishment  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  education.  After  a 
course  of  preparatory  study  at  New- 
ton, in  1840  he  entered  Union  Col- 
lege, under  the  presidency  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Nott,  and  graduated 
in  1844.  The  present  style  of  the 
house,  of  which  he  is  still  a  partner, 
is  Rice,  Kendall  &  Co.  It  was  his 
intention  to  prepare  himself  for  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  but  the 
condition  of  his  health  rendering  it 
imprudent  to  continue  his  studies, 
he  accepted  proposals  from  Messrs. 
Wilkins  &  Carter  for  a  partnership 
in  their  business,  October,  1844. 
Up  to  this  period,  he  had  manifested 
an  equal  capacity  for  business,  and 
desire  for  self-culture.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  entered  with  zeal  upon  a 
business  career,  and  contributed  his 
full  share  to  the  success  of  the 
firm.  In  1850,  he  first  become  con- 
nected with  the  city  government 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  an 
office  which  lie  held  four  years.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  one  of  the 
school  boards.  In  1853,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Common  Council, 
and  became  its  president  the  year 
following.  In  this  position,  Mr.  Rice 
displayed  the  peculiar  abilities  requi- 
site in  a  presiding  officer,  eliciting, 
by  his  self-possession,  judgment  and 
rigid  impartiality,  the  praises  of  all 
parties.  Having  been  nominated 
on  the  "  Citizen's  "  Ticket  us  candi- 
date for  mayor,  he  was  elected  to 
that  office,  December  10,  1855,  by 
a  majority  of  about  2000,  though 
opposed  by  an  excellent  man  sun- 
ported  by  a  powerful  organization. 


The  views  and  purposes  with  which  Mr.  Rice  enters  on  his  duties 
may  be  gathered  from  the  impromptu  remarks  he  addressed  to  the 
citizens  who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election  as  soon  as 
the  vote  had  been  declared  : — "  Many  of  you  know,  fellow-citizens, 
that  this  office  is  not  one  of  my  own  seeking.  It  is  one  for  which  I 
have  not  myself  labored  ;  and  I  may  say  it  is  also  one  which  I  can- 
not accept  without  considerable  sacrifice  of  my  own  interest  and 
convenience.  But  apart  from  these  considerations,  when  I  recall  the 
names  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  occupied  this  position — when 
I  recall  the  commanding  ability,  the  large  experience,  the  unselfish 
devotion,  the  pure  patriotism  with  which  they  have  adorned  and 
honored  it,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  a  place  which  should  be  ap- 
proached diffidently  under  any  circumstances  by  their  successors. 
Fellow-citizens,  the  particular  and  crowning  interest  and  significance 
of  this  day's  election,  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  an  expression  of 
the  popular  sentiment  upon  the  question  of  sinking  in  our  muniei- 
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pal  elections  all  political  and  partisan  considerations.  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  this  principle  is  a  correct  one,  and  I  feel  encouraged 
and  strengthened  in  the  position  to  which  you  seem  to  have  called 
me,  by  the  generous  and  magnanimous  co-operation  of  all  parties 
in  my  support.  1  trust  that,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I  shall 
perform  every  duty  incumbent  upon  me,  with  strict  impartiality  to 
all  interests  and  all  classes  ;  and  I  assure  you,  fellow-citizens,  that  if 
the  result  of  our  next  year's  administration  shall  be  such  as  to 
promote  the  greater  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton— to  exalt  still  higher  the  honor  and  distinction  of  tliis  j.  - 
rious  old  city  of  Boston,  to  which  we  are  all  so  much  attached, 
and  in  which  we  recognizo  our  interests  and  our  homes, — I 
assure  }rou,  fellow-citizens,  I  say,  that  if  such  shall  be  the  result, 
the  hour  in  which  I  shall  return  to  my  own  business  will  be  even 
more  grateful  to  my  feelings  than  is  this,  which  you  have  gilded 
with  hope  and  promise."  And  in  the  festival  given  in  honor  of 
his  election,  at  the  Revere  House, 
he  again  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  : — "If  I  am  rightly  inform- 
ed, the  spirit  manifested  in  the 
Nominating  Committee  was  that 
of  the  utmost  kindness,  and  a  wish 
by  each  party  to  properly  consider 
the  claims  of  other  parties,  observ- 
ing the  scriptural  direction,  'in 
honor  preferring  one  another.'  They 
were  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  city. 
I  did  not  aspire  to  the  honor  of  the 
position  in  which  you  have  placed 
me,  but  1  promise  you,  and  this  is 
the  first  pledge  I  have  felt  called 
upon  to  give,  that,  so  fnr  as  in  me 
lies,  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  for 
the  full  and  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  your  wishes."  We  have 
no  doubt,  that,  now  Mr.  Rice  has 
been  elected,  all  parties  will  be  wil- 
ling to  give  him  a  fair  trial,  for  cer- 
tainly the  views  he  has  expressed 
as  his  governing  rules  of  conduct 
arc  both  conciliatory  and  manly. 
The  mayoralty  of  Boston,  we  may 
remark,  is  no  sinecure  place,  and 
the  "sweets  of  office"  arc  only  a 
fiction  of  the  poets;  and  of  both 
these  facts,  Mr.  Rice  is  undoubtedly 
well  aware.  In  the  address  of  the 
Revere  House,  Mr.  Rice  expressed 
in  proper  terms  his  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity and  difficulty  of  his  new  posi- 
tion. Boston,  as  a  city,  occupies 
the  same  proud  eminence  that  Bos- 
ton as  h  town  formerly  occupied,  in 
relatio.i  t<>  its  sister  communities. 
It  has  an  old  historic  reputation  at 
stake.  It  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  is  "the  centre  of  a  vast 
number  of  important  interests.  In 
fact,  it  is  quite  a  village,  and  it.s 
presiding  officer  has  necessarily  quite 
as  much  as  he  can  do  to  occupy  his 
time  and  tax  his  utmost  energies. 
The,  executive  Chair  has  been  filled 
bv  a  succession  of  our  most  eminont 
men — such  as  Quincy,  Elliot,  Otis, 
and  other  professional  men.  Wo 
now  have,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rice, 
a  thorough  and  successful  merchant 
— one  whose  integrity  has  been  test- 
ed and  established  in  this  communi- 
ty. Tho  office  requires  exactly  the 
active  qualities  which  have  been  de- 
veloped bv  long  familiarity  with  tho 
details  of"  a  large  and  profitable 
business,  and  which  will  prove  quite 
as  effective  in  the  satisfactory  fulfil- 
ment of  his  official  duties,  as  the 
habits  of  thought  and  action  which 
any  profession  could  supply.  Long 
may  the  executive  chair  be  occupied 
by  incumbents  who  shall  not  only 
receive  honor  from  their  position, 
but  be  remembered  by  fes'erity 
with  well-deserved  renown. 
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[Written  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
— OS, — 

THE  SECRET  OF   A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

[  C  O  X  T  I  X  U  K  D  .  ] 

CHAPTER  EL—  [coxtksubd.] 

The  young  man  accordingly  gave  his  uncle  a  sketch  of  li is  haps 
and  mishaps,  to  which  the  good  tnarquhi  listened  very  attentively, 
and  which  occupied  some  few  minutes,  when,  just  as  he  was  flush- 
ing hy  mentioning  his  application  at  the  cottage  for  shelter,  Helen 
Montauban  entered. 

She  was  beautiful  and  self-possessed  as  ever.  A  calm  smile 
parted  her  lij»s  and  lighted  her  fine  eyes,  as  she  approached,  and, 
saluting  her  father,  gave  to  Louis,  who  advanced  to  meet  her,  her 
hand. 

" My  charming  cousin!"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  warmly, 
taking  the  offered  hand,  and  kissing,  with  deferential  affection,  the 
fair  cheek  of  the  lady, — "my  dear  Helen,  this  is  truly  ih  LightfuL 
1  am  very  happy  to  behold  you  again.    How  do  you  do  !" 

"Well,  Monsieur  Louis,  I  thank  you.    And  you!" 

"  Admirably,  my  dear  friend."  And  he  seated  himself  by  her 
side. 

"  You  have,  then,  arrived  at  the  chateau  at  length,  Louis  ?  It 
is  sometime  since  wc  saw  you,"  she  said,  regarding  him  with  polite 
interest. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  .1  long  time,  I  think,  since  we  met,  and  I  could  not 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  chateau." 

"  Your  journey,  I  trust,  was  a  favorable  one." 

"  Au  routraire,  ma  t  here  COOS-ine, — at  least  for  a  part  of  the  way. 
A  few  drawbacks,  such  as  travellers  must  meet  with  at  limes,  but 
nothing  very  serious." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  marquis,  "  what  then  do  you  call 
serious  ?    An  attack  from  robbers,  in  my  time — " 

"An  attack!"  interrupted  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  turning  a 
shade  paler,  as  her  glance  rested  unquietiy  on  the  face  of  Louis, — 
"  an  attack !  how,  Monsieur  Louis  '.  You  have  been  in  actual 
danger  I" 

"No,  my  dear  Helen, — no,"  the  count  hastened  to  say.  "I 
was  merely  requested  to  deliver  my  purse,  a  simple  affair,  and, 
perhaps,  one  with  which  I  may  meet  twenty  times  in  my  life.  In 
your  time,  uncle,"  turning,  with  a  smile,  to  the  marquis,  "  there 
were,  doubtless,  more  formidable  characters  to  deal  with  than 
those  whom  I  met  last  night,  and  then  it  is  certain,  also,  that  there 
were  much  braver  men  in  those  days  to  encounter  them ;  now, 
perhaps,  our  brigands  are  greater  cowards,  and  more  easily  fright- 
ened away ;  so  a  wayside  battle  with  them  is  not  such  a  terrible 
affair  after  all.  I  dare  say  you  could  have  dispersed  a  dozen  like 
those  fellows  of  last  night  in  less  time  than  it  took  me  to  relieve 
myself  of  two  or  three." 

"Flattery — flattery — all  flattery  I"  cried  the  marquis,  laughing, 
yet  not  displeased,  perhaps,  by  his  nephew's  words.  "  You  must 
recollect,  my  dear  Louis,  that  my  arm  is  not  quite  so  strong  now 
as  it  might  have  been  once,  and  I  cannot  promise  what  I  would 
do  now,  whatever  I  did  in  my  boyish  days,  when  I  was  a  hot- 
blooded  youth  like  you.  Ah,  those  were  different  days,  nephew  !" 
And  the  marquis  almost  unconsciously  sighed. 

At  that  monv-nt,  however,  the  coffee  was  brought  in,  and  the 
subject  was  abandoned.  After  the  morning's  repast  was  con- 
cluded, Louis  drew  his  fair  cousin  out  upon  the  paved  terrace  be- 
fore the  windows  of  the  saloon,  where  they  could  sit  conversing, 
while  the  early  sunshine  gilded  the  lovely  landscape  far  and  near, 
and  resting  sweetest  of  all  in  the  charming  valley  that  lay  beneath 
the  height  of  the  chateau ;  gilding  the  rough  walls  of  the  humble 
farm-houses  scattered  among  the  trees  with  a  rosy  glow;  touching 
with  a  more  vivid  tint  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  cultivated  fields, 
and  shining  gaily  upon  the  pretty  little  stream  that  wound  its  sil- 
ver way  through  the  valley,  now  hiding  beneath  the  interposing 
foliage  on  its  banks,  now  flashing  out  upon  the  view  with  a  thou- 
sand glittering  ripples,  as  the  light  morning  wind  played  across  its 
surface,  or  lying  still  and  clear  in  some  little  sheltered  nook,  where, 
perhaps,  the  speckled  trout  played  idly  in  the  sunshine  beneath  the 
cool  and  silent  surface. 

It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  morning,  and  Louis  d'Artois  en- 
joyed it  thoroughly,  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  his  fair  cousin  on  the 
terrace.  It  was  a  most  sincere  pleasure  thus  to  meet  with  his  old 
playmate  and  companion,  after  so  long  a  separation.  Louis  re- 
garded her  with  real  affection,  and  had  ever  done  so;  for  though 
with  that  calm  and  stately  demeanor  still  unchanged,  yet  there 
was  ever  something  gentler — kinder  in  her  manner,  when  she  ad- 
dressed him,  that  pleased  and  won  him. 

She  seemed  even  unusually  lovely,  too,  this  morning ;  for  the 
cool,  soft  winds  came  freshly  from  the  nearer  hills,  touching  her 
fair  cheek  with  a  rosy  tinge,  and  bringing  a  darker,  clearer  light 
tohcr  beautiful  eyes;  and  when,  turning  her  face  to  him  she 
smiled,  with  more  than  her  accustomed  air  of  animation  and  en- 
joyment, saying,  "  What  a  charming  hour  this  is,  Louis  1"  ho 
could  not  help  expressing  the  thought  that  occupied  him. 

"Yes;  but  not  half  so  charming  as  you  are,  ma  belle  cotaine," 
he  returned,  gaily,  yet  earnestly,  as  he  kissed  her  fair  hand.  '•  I 
was  just  deceiving  myself  with  the  idea  that  you  were  cheating  me 
with  a  shadow  ;  it  was  only  when  you  spoke  that  I  was  undeceived. 
I  forgot  that  the  goddess — " 

"Louis,  no  compliments!"  uttered  his  cousin,  imperatively. 
"  Here  comes  my  fatlior." 


CHAPTER  HL 

ROSE  I.AMOXTE  AXD  A  LOVER. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  adventure  of  Count  Louis,  during 
I  his  journey,  that  two  men  might  have  been  seen  emerging  from 
j  the  forest,  and  directing  their  steps  in  the  road  to  the  cottage  of 
j  Hugh  Lamonte,  which  Louis  had  left  cu  mo ton minutes previously. 
One  of  these,  the  elder,  was  a  tall,  sturdy  man,  dressed  in  the 
coarse  garb  of  a  peasant,  ami,  as  one  could  discern  by  the  clear 
light  of  the  moon,  when  she  emerged,  now  and  then,  from  the 
clouds  that  were  slowly  nailing  across  the  heavens,  possessing 
a  rather  rough  physiognomy,  though,  perhaps,  its  coarse  appear- 
ance was  increased  by  the  bushy,  curling  hair,  the  heavy  beard, 
the  daik  moustache,  and  overhanging  brows  ;  for  his  features  were 
by  no  means  displeasing.    At  present,  they  wore  a  look  of  deep 
!  thought,  an  air  almost  of  sternness,  as  he  walked  rapidly,  and  m 
silence,  listening  to  his  companion,  who  was  speaking  in  low,  but 
'  bitter  and  atlgry  tones,  and  evidently  on  some  exciting  subject. 
This  man,  whose  dress  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  first, 
save  that  a  brace  of  heavy  pistols — strange  accompaniment ! — 
were  thrust  into  a  broad  belt  tied  about  his  waist  beneath  the  rough 
jacket  which  he  wore,  had  a  less  prepossessing  appearance  than 
the  other. 

Like  that  of  his  companion,  his  countenance  was  nnsboin  and 
rude ;  but  the  expression  of  thu  features  was  sinister  and  for- 
bidding, the  features  themselves,  apart  from  their  expression,  any- 
thing but  agreeable.  You  might  have  been  assured  a  thousand 
times  that  he  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  n  simple  and  honest 
peasant,  as  he  was  generally  understood  to  be ;  but  for  all  that, 
you  would  have  disliked  to  meet  this  man  on  the  highway  at  mid- 
night, or  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  from  which  he  had  just 
emerged. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  was  saving,  vengefully, — "  I  tell  you,  if  I  have 
but  the  power,  1  will  make  him  pay  dear  for  this :  two  of  our  best 
fellows  disabled,  and  my  own  brains  nearly  knocked  out  by  that 
arm  of  his.  Who  would  think  it  had  so  much  strength  ?  Diablc! 
but  it  makes  me  ashamed." 

"Chut,  Gasparde !"  said  the  other,  a  little  sternly;  "do  you 
want  to  show  your  claws  !  Better  speak  a  little  lower,  if  you  don't 
want  to  put  your  neck  in  danger.  One  can  never  tell  how  many 
ears  there  may  be  in  these  bushes  along  here." 

"  N'importe — I  can  shut  them  up,  unless  they  belong  to  another 
like  the  one  that  dealt  with  me  to-night.  1  shall  feel  his  fist  for  a 
little  while  to  come." 

"  Do  you  want  to  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  feeling  it  again  '." 

"  Wait  till  I  get  on  his  track  the  next  time,  mmm  bcaee!  I'll 
finish  him  neater  than  a  butcher  would  a  calf.  I'll  cure  him  of 
bis  impudence  I" 

"  Bettor  hold  your  tongue,  comrade.  Why  didn't  yon  cure  him 
to-night  ! — three  to  one,  and  beaten  at  that  I  A  fine,  story  to  tell 
the  men !" 

"  Who  knew  he  had  his  pistols?  He  must  have  found  out  be- 
fore he  started  that  somebody  had  drawn  his  teeth.  Ah,  he  bit 
with  them,  I  can  tell  you !  If  wc  had  a  dozen  like  him  in  the 
band,  it  would  be  worth  something,  captain.  As  it  is,  I'll  take 
care  he  doesn't  do  us  any  harm,  now  that  he  has  got  off.  If  you 
had  been  there  to-night,  instead  of  minding  something  else,  we 
might  have  sung  a  different  tune;  but  now  all  the  way  to  mend 
matters  is  to  give  him  a  little  music  to  dance  to.  Ahi !  wont  I 
make  him  caper  I" 

"Blockhead  I"  muttered  the  elder,  with  a  frown. 

"  What  do  you  say,  then,  captain  ?"  asked  his  companion. 

"Nothing,  Gasparde.  Hut  here  we  are,  and  tho  light  is  burn- 
ing in  the  window,"  as  they  reached  the  cottage. 

"  And  Mademoiselle  Rose  waiting  for  her  father,  no  doubt," 
added  the  other. 

Without  any  rejoinder,  the  elder  of  the  two  knocked  nt  the  door. 
In  a  moment  it  was  unfastened  from  within,  and  pretty  Rose  La- 
monte opened  it  wide,  uttering  a  joyful  exclamation  as  she  met  the 
new-comer. 

"  Dear  father  I"  she  cried,  gladly,  "  why  did  you  not  come  be- 
fore ?  I  was  bediming  to  be  alarmed."  And  she  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

"  Take  rare,  petite!"  he  said,  kissing  her  gently ;  "  you  will  get 
wet ;  my  clothes  arc  none  of  the  dryest,  as  you  see.  1  came  home 
as  soon  as  I  could,  for  the  rain." 

"  Poor  papa !  yes — you  arc  quite  tret.  It  is  a  pity  !"  And  with 
her  hand  in  his,  she  was  drawing  him  in,  when  her  glance  fell,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  figure  of  the  man  behind  him.  She  half 
started,  and  a  slight  frown  was  visible  upon  her  pretty  fare,  but 
she  quickly  dispelled  it,  and,  nodding  carelessly,  said  :  "  Good 
evening,  Gasparde." 

Then,  without  taking  farther  notice  of  him,  she  led  the  way  to 
the  kitchen  with  her  father. 

The  man  closed  the  door,  and  then  following  them,  seated  him- 
self on  a  wooden  bench  by  the  hearth;  while  Hugh  Lamonte  (for 
the  elder  of  the  two  was  he),  putting  off  his  heavy  hobnailed  shoes, 
took  them  in  his  hand,  and  crossed  the  kitchen  floor  carefully,  as 
one  could  see,  to  avoid  soiling  it  as  well  as  he  could,  saying,  with 
a  slight  gesture,  to  Gasparde,  as  he  passed  through  a  door  on  the 
other  side  of  the  apartment:  "Wait  awhile,  Gasparde, — wait 
awhile,  and  I  will  be  with  you  again."  And  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

Meanwhile,  Rose  put  away  her  wheel,  swept  up  a  few  dead 
ashes  lying  on  the  heal  th,  and  then  busied  herself  about  her  father's 
supper,  without  once  -peaking  to  or  in  any  way  noticing  the  guest. 

lie,  however,  eyed  her  from  time  to  time,  as  she  moved  about 
the  room,  with  a  glance  which  she  evidently  felt,  rather  than  saw, 
to  be  fixed  upon  her,  and  which  she  as  apparently  studied  to  avoid. 
Aud  truly  there  was  nothing  agreeable  in  the  regards  of  this  man, 


which  were,  certainly,  close  and  pertinacious  enough  to  be  annoying. 
He  was  the  cousin  of  Pose,  the  nephew  of  her  mother,  who  was 
dead,  and  he  dwelt  in  a  village  some  five  miles  distant  ou  the  other 
side  of  the  forest.  Occasionally  he  came  to  tin-  cottage  to  see  her 
father  on  some  errand  or  other,  sometimes,  too,  without  any  visi- 
ble object;  so  that  it  was  not  nt  ail  unlikely,  when  you  could  see 
nothing  else  for  a  reason,  that  tho  pretty  face  of  Rose  herself  drew 
him  thither,  which  was,  after  all,  the  case. 

This,  indeed,  Rose  more  than  suspected,  from  his  he. \  ing  vague- 
ly hinted  something  of  the  kind  more  than  once,  and  that  was 
partly  the  cause  of  her  having'  saluted  him  so  ungraciously  to- 
night. She  hail  never  liked  him ;  he  was  disagreeable  lo  her,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  partiality  for  herself  a  thousand  rimes  in- 
creased her  aversion  to  him.  For  even  the  love  of  a  person  whom 
we  dislike  and  dread  is  odious  to  us, 

So,  as  I  have  said,  she  busied  herself  about  a  thousand  things 
to-night,  while  his  unwelcome  glance  was  upon  her,  wondering, 
inwardly,  what  could  have  brought  him  thitlx  r, and  wishing,  every 
moment,  that  he  would  go  away.  But  her  father  lingered  in  his 
room,  and  Gasparde  stayed,  waiting  for  him,  till  the  patience  of 
the  young  girl  was  well  nigh  exhausted. 

But  before  her  tormenior  took  his  departure,  it  was  yet  more 
severely  tried  ;  for  after  some  ten  minutes  of  utter  silence,  finding 
that  she  was  determined  not  to  speak,  he  opened  the  conversation 
on  his  own  responsibility. 

"  Well,  Pose,"  he  said,  "you  arc  silent  to-night.  You  are  ill, 
perhaps  '." 

"  No — I  am  not  ill,"  she  answered,  coldly. 

"  You  are  not  gl.nl,  then,  to  see  me?"  he  continued. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  she  replied,  without  looking  at  him. 

"  You  will  say  nothing,  Pose,  that  is  pleasant  or  kind.  Come, 
you  might  give  mc  a  friendly  word  when  I  have  walked  such  a 
long  way  to-night." 

"  I  did  not  give  you  the  trouble,  if  it  is  a  trouble." 

"  I  came  partly  for  the  sake  of  being  company  to  your  father — 
that  he  can  tell  you,"  said  Gasparde. 

Tho  pretty  lip  of  Pose  slightly  curled.  Her  father  need  com- 
pany ! — a  stout,  bold,  sturdy  peasant,  who  was  afraid  of  nothing 
human,  and  who,  she  very  well  knew,  passed  through  the  forest 
every  time  he  went  to  market,  and  often  returned  after  nightfall, 
too.  "  A  probable  story !"  thought  the  young  girl.  "  He  only 
says  it  for  the  sake  of  appearing  amiable." 

"  And  so,"  she  said,  aloud,  glancing,  nt  the  same  time,  nt  th^ 
strange  adornments  which  he  wore  at  his  waist, — "and  so,  as  my 
father  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  himself — "  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment. He  had  not  seen  the  quick  glance  which  she  cast  at  his 
belt  as  she  spoke,  and  standing  an  instant  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
his  face,  in  silence,  she  suddenly  said :  "What  are  your  pistols 
for?" 

He  started,  and  put  his  hand  to  them,  remembering  with  con- 
sternation that  he  had  forgotten  to  conceal  them  before  entering. 
Recovering  himself,  however,  he  answered,  putting  on  a  careless 

look  : 

"  O,  these  are  arms  that  I  brought  on  purpose  to-night;  for  you 
know  it  is  a  much  later  hour  than  the  one  at  which  your  father 
usually  returns,  and  they  would  be  good  for  both  of  us  to  have,  ns 
we  were  coming  through  the  forest,  in  ease  of  danger;  besides,  I 
should  not  want  to  go  back  alone  aud  unarmed  at  this  time  of 
night." 

Pose  gave  a  shrug,  too  slight  for  him  to  notice. 

" I  would  advise  you,  then,"  she  said,  "to  lake  them  out  as 
soon  as  you  get  home,  if  you  are  afraid  to  do  so  before ;  such 
things  make  otic  look  more  like  a  brigand  than  an  honest  peasant, 
and  I  venture  to  say  you  will  stand  a  worse  chance  with  than 
without  them,  if  you  happen  to  meet  any  one  stronger  (she  was 
goin*to  say,  worse)  than  yourself." 

Her  tone  was  contemptuous  enough  for  him  to  understand  ;  but, 
without  appearing  to  heed  it,  he  said  : 

"  O  Mademoiselle  Pose,  if  you  think  so,  I  will  tako  them  out, 
and  leave  them  here  until  I  come  again." 

"I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  she  returned,  coldly;  "wo 
dislike  affairs  of  that  kind  very  much  indeed,  never  having  been 
compelled  to  use  them.  My  father  is  too  poor  and  too  humble 
and  too  honest  to  need  them ;  so  I  should  not  like  to  have  them 
seen  here." 

If  she  had  been  watching  him  closely,  she  might  have  observed 
something  marvellously  like  a  sneer  on  his  face  as  she  mentioned 
her  father. 

"  O,  I  dare  say,  Mademoiselle  Rose,"  he  said,  "your  father  has 
handled  pistols  more  than  once  in  his  life.  There  arc  not  many 
men  who  have  not." 

"  Still,  I  repeat,  we  do  not  like  them,"  she  responded,  "  and  had 
rather  you  would  not  leave  them  here."    And  then  she  was  silent. 

The  stillness  continued  for  some  moments,  while  Pose  wished 
impatiently  that  her  father  would  make  his  appearance;  but  it 
was  presently  broken  by  Gasparde,  who  said,  quietly  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking.  Cousin  Pose,  as  I  came  along  to-night, 
of  a  very  serious  matter." 

But  as  Pose  did  not  once  attempt  to  break  the  pause  which  ho 
allowed  to  follow  his  words,  by  ottering  him  the  least  encourage- 
ment to  proceed,  he  mustered  audacity  without. 

"  1  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time,"  he  went  on,  "  that  it  is 
verv  lonely  living  without  a  wife,  ami  as  I  am  an  honest  fellow, 
likely  to  make  my  way  in  the  world,  though,  perhaps,  I  am  not  no 
handsome-  a  man  as  a  pretty  maiden  might  choose,  yet  I  know, 
Cousin,  that  you  are  too  sensible  n  girl  to  refuse  a  good  husband 
on  that  account,  add  will,  perhaps,  think  reasonably  of  the  affair. 
Will  you  marry  mc,  Pose  !" 

"No,  Gasparde,  I  will  not,"  she  replied;  "and  I  wonder  you 
ever  presumed  to  think  of  such  a  thiug." 
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"O,  you  arc  jesting,  cousin, — you  are  jesting,  surely,"  lie  said; 
"  do  1  >nt  consider  the  mutter.  Conic,  I  will  make  yon  a  pood  hus- 
band, as  I  said  before,  though  1  think  it  hardly  ought  !o  be  re- 
peated." 

"Hardly,  indeed,"  she  returned,  slightingly,  twisting  his  last 
words  to  suit  her  own  fancy.  "  But  for  all  that,  Gasparde,  I  never 
will  marry  you,  and  you  need  not  ask  me  again." 

And,  quite  wearied  with  his  pertinacity — indeed,  with  the  very 
sound  of  his  voice, — she  went  out  and  shut  herself  in  her  own 
room  till  he  should  he  gone. 

She  had  but  just  retired  from  the  kitchen,  when  Hugh  Lamontc 
re-entered  it,  bearing  a  small  basket,  which  he  gave  to  Gasparde. 

"These  are  the  tilings,"  he  said.  "But,  Gasparde — those  pis- 
tols in  your  belt  '."  and  his  glance  rested  upon  them  uneasily;  "we 
forgot  them.    Did  Hose  notice  them  !" 

"Yes;  but  I  smoothed  it  all.  She  thinks,  I  suppose,  I  am  a 
great  coward. '  I  made  up  a  grand  story  of  being  afraid  in  the 
forest.    Well,  no  matter.    All  the  better — isn't  it,  captain  ?" 

"  She  is  a3  well  not  to  know." 

The  father  paused.    His  guest  arose. 

"  Well,  1  am  going,  captain.  Shall  you  be  at  the  rendezvous 
to-morrow  night  !" 

"Hush!  do  not  sjJtnk  loud.  1  cannot  tell.  It  is  probable, 
though.  Good  night."  And  he  closed  and  barred  the  door  he- 
hind  Gasparde.  And  returning  to  the  kitchen,  he  sank  into  a  seat, 
with  a  bitter  sigh. 

"  0,  for  your  sake,  my  poor,  innocent  child,"  he  murmured,  "  I 
would  forsake  this  miserable  way  of  life,  but  I  dare  not — I  dare 
not  I"  and  he  covered  his  bowed  face.  Then,  rising;  and  pacing 
the  room  with  an  unquiet  step,  he  went  on  :  "  Poor  iiose  !  to  think 
of  the  deceit — the  crime,  that  surrounds  you  !  even  I,  who  should 
be  honest,  being  the  protector  of  a  sinless  child  like  you, — even  I 
am  unfit — ashamed,  to  look  in  your  face  1  And  you  think  me  a 
good  man  !  compelled  to  steal  out  in  the  dead  of  night  to  scenes 
of  crime  and  darkness,  anil  then  return  to  meet  your  loving,  holy 
kisses,  and  listen  to  your  childlike  words,  that  thrust  a  thousand 
daggers  through  me,  because  their  purity  shows  me.  my  own  guilt 
ih  the  blackest  hue !  O,  Iiose — Rose!  to  think  of  the  wrongs  I 
have  done,  and  yours  the  greatest !  Doomed  to  a  life  of  toil  anil 
hardships,  to  tiie  life  of  a  slave,  from  the  day  when  you  first 
breathed  the  air  of  this  most  accursed  dwelling,  dreaming  that  I 
am  innocent  as  yourself,  and  loving  me  with  an  affection  that  vou 
never  owed  me.  Yet,  <),  my  darling!  if,  through  your  prayers,  I 
yet  turn  away  from  sin,  your  mission  in  this  humble  place  has  not 
been  a  vain  one ;  and  when,  one  day,  you  are  shown  the  deceit, 
the  fraud,  the  dark  wrongs  done  you  by  the  one  whom  you  love 
and  reverence  with  a  daughter's  tenderness,  may  you  not  quite 
abhor  me  !" 

A  light  footstep  echoed  without,  and  ho  dashed  away  a  tear, 
■while  he  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  casement,  in  order  to  gain 
composure  ere  Rose  entered. 

The  door  opened,  and,  cautiously,  pretty  Rose  entered.  A 
quick  glance  east  about  the  room  assured  her  that  her  disagreeable 
cousin  had  taken  his  departure.  She  ran  joyfully  to  her  father's 
side,  exclaiming : 

"  He  has  really  gone,  then  !  Why  did  he  come  to-night,  dear 
father  ?    1  thought  he  never  would  go  away." 

"  You  do  not  like  him,  Mignonne  !"  asked  her  father,  tenderly, 
as  he  kissed  her  and  smoothed  her  bright  hair  with  a  loving  touch 

"Like  him.' — no,  papa,  nor  ever  did.  He  is  not  a  pleasant 
visitor,  by  any  means.  lie — but  you  are  not  well ;  you  are  tired," 
she  interrupted,  as  she  detected,  with  her  quick  perceptions,  the 
slight  quiver  in  her  father's  tones,  for  he  had  not  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  concealing  his  agitation. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  tired,  dear  child  1"    And  he  sighed. 

"Poor  papa!  Well,  you  shall  come  and  eat  some  supper.  See, 
it  is  all  ready,  and  while  you  are  doing  so,  I  will  tell  yon  some- 
thing." 

And  persuading  him  to  git  down  at  the  table,  she  seated  herself 
near  him,  anil  pressed  him  to  eat.  To  please  her,  he  made  a  pre- 
tence of  supping,  merely,  for,  in  his  downcast  mood,  he  could 
scarcely  touch  a  morsel;  and  to  divert  her  attention  from  his 
troubled  countenance,  he  said  : 

"  Well,  Rose,  chilli,  what  ii>  it  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  Let  me 
hear  it." 

"  Somebodv  has  been  here,  papa.    Can  you  guess  who  ?" 

"  Not  very  well  to-night,  dear  Rose.   You  must  tell  me  instead." 

"  Well,  then.  It  was  the  young  Count  Louis — the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois,  papa.  He  has  come  to  visit  the.  chateau,  as  we  heard  he  was 
about  to  do." 

At  this,  Hugh  Lamontc  slightly  started.  His  knife  dropped  to 
the  floor,  and  he  quickly  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  exclaiming,  "  How 
careless  !"    Rising,  he  resumed  his  repast. 

"  The  count  has  been  here,  Rose  ;  What  did  he  come  here 
for?" 

"  For  shelter." 

Hugh  Lamonte  turned  pale. 

"  Well,  Rose, — for  shelter  !  You  are  not  very  explicit.  Shelter 
from  what  ?"  His  tone  was  hasty  and  agitated.  He  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  it,  for  he  added  immediately  :  "  You  must  talk  both 
to  and  for  me,  dear  child,  to-night,  and  not  leave  me  anything  to 
do,  for  you  see  I  am  fatigued.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Rose.  What 
did  he  want  shelter  for,  and  what  did  he  say  t" 

"It  was  raining  very  hard,  you  know,  papa,"  she  answered, 
gently,  "and  he  was  journeying  to  the  chateau.  He  stopped  until 
the  storm  was  over." 

*'  O,  that  was  it,  then, — the  rain  ?  Yes ;  I  forgot.  I  am  so 
used  to  storms  myself — .  But  he  has  gone  to  the  chateau,  then  ? 
Did  he  say  anything  about — I  suppose  he  has  bad  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney, and  a  safe  one,  so  far !"   And  Hugh,  while  pretending  to 


continue  his  supper,  and  speaking  in  a  careless  tone,  marked  care- 
fully her  manner  and  her  replies. 

"  ^'etS  papa  ;  he  must  have  got  nearly  to  his  good  uncle's  by 
this  time.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  journey  he  has  had  ;  he 
said  nothing  about  it,  so,  I  suppose,  it  must  have  been  pleasant. 
Yes ;  now  I  recollect,  he  said  he  came  from  Lyons,  and  on  horse- 
back, and  he  was  going  to  the  chateau,  that  was  all." 

He  was  silent  for  a  little  time,  and  seemed  to  lie  reflecting  dcep- 
j  ly.    Then  he  said  : 

"Well,  I  am  glad  the  hoy  is  well  and  prosperous.  I  am  glad 
we  had  a  roof  to  offer  him  in  time  of  need.  May  we  have  a  shel- 
ter for  him  in  more  bitter  extremities !"  Checking  himself,  as  Ids 
tone  grew  too  earnest,  he  added  :  "  I  have  known  the  young  man, 
Rose,  ever  since  his  early  childhood,  though  I  have  met  him  but 
few  times,  and  he  does  not  know  me.  Vvre  have  received  many 
kindnesses  at  the  hands  of  the  marquis  and  his  family,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  them,  and  would  willingly  render  them  any  service  in 
my  power.  I  trust,  one  day,  to  repair,  in  some  measure — "  He 
paused  again,  abruptly,  as  if  afraid  of  uttering  too  much.  Then 
rising,  he  embraced  his  daughter  with  sad  tenderness.  "  Rose," 
he  said,  "dear  child,  it  is  almost  midnight,  and  I  am  keeping  you 
here  til!  you  are  weary.  Do  not  sit  up  again  for  me,  if  I  should 
not  come  home  early  when  I  have  been  away.  You  toil  closely 
enough,  without  wearing  out  your  bright  eyes  for  my  sake,  too. 
You  have  a  miserable  life  at  best,  my  darling.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, I  shall  be  able  to  make  it  better,  some  day  not  far  hence. 
You  have  been  n  good  child,  Mignonne." 

"Father — dear  father !"  she  said,  saddened  and  pained  by  his 
manner ;  and  winding  her  anus  about  his  neck,  she  kissed  him 
fondly. 

"Don't,  Rose,"  he  whispered,  putting  her  gently  from  him,  and 
turning  away  from  those  innocent  lips  with  a  pang  of  distress. 
"Dear  Rose,  go;  good-night." 

"Good-night,  papa."  And,  turning  sorrowfully  away,  she 
went  to  her  own  little  room. 

"1  wonder  what  it  can  be  that  vexes  him  ?"  she  murmured,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  .-he  prepared  to  retire.  "  He  seems  so  sad 
to-night.    My  poor  father  \  " 

And,  meanwhile,  Hugh  Lamonte  paced  his  own  apartment  with 
a  stern  brow  and  a  heavy  heart,  in  which  a  thousand  racking  and 
tormenting  thoughts  rioted.  Lowly  and  humble  seemed  his  daily 
life;  honest  and  good,  though  poor,  he  himself  esteemed,  and  yet 
secret  sin  and  years  of  hidden  anguish  and  remorse  were  dailv 
and  hourly  cankering  in  his  soul.  The  sturdy,  honest-seeming, 
hard-working  peasant,  whom  people  beheld  from  day  to  day  labor- 
ing from  morning  till  night,  and  commended  for  his  industry,  was 
one  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  infested  the  neighboring  forests  and 
towns,  and  not  "only  a  member,  but  tiie  chief  of  the  band.  L'ndcr 
cover  of  his  constant  industry  and  the  estimation  of  his  neighbors, 
he  led  a  life  of  hidden  crime.  But  it  was  onlv  in  the  darkness 
that  he  practised  it ;  only  when  he  could  steal  forth,  after  his  inno- 
cent, unsuspecting  child  was  sleeping'  (for  even  she  knew  nothing 
of  all  this),  and  no  neighbor  was  abroad  to  watch  his  steps  ;  and 
stealing  back  again  ere  the  dawn,  met  her  at  the  usual  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  prepared  to  pass  another  day  of  rustic  labor,  and 
await  another  night  of  crime. 

Thus  it  had  been  for  years,  and  this  was  not  his  worst  deed 
either.  Yet  this  man  had  not  always  been  bad.  Away  back  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  shone  forth  the  light  of  happy  years,  and  inno- 
cent thoughts  and  deeds ;  of  an  unstained  conscience  and  a  pure 
heart ;  of  a  life  that  once  was  sinless.  But  lie  dared  not  look  upon 
these  things  now. 

For  though  he  had  long  since  sickened  of  these  scenes  of  crime 
and  though  he  would  gladly  have  forsaken  them,  he  could  not 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  that  held  and  shackled  him.  He  dared 
not  seek  a  separation  from  the  crew  of  desperate,  lawless  men  who 
looked  to  him  as  their  leader.  There  was  many  a  dull  gleam  from 
the  smothered  fires  of  innocence  in  his  heart,  and  the  brightest,  the 
most  enduring,  was  his  love  for  his  child.  For  her  sake,  if  not 
for  his  own,  he  would  have  abandoned  his  career  of  vice ;  but 
every  yearning  impulse  for  better  things  met  with  disappointment  ; 
at  every  turn,  he  felt  how  powerless  he  was  for  good. 

And  the  consciousness  almost  maddened  him.  There  were 
times  when  he  would  have  plunged  a  thousand  degrees  deeper  into 
vice  than  ever  he  had  yet  done,  that  he  might  stifle  these  better 
feelings — these  promptings  of  the  yet  living  monitor  within,  since 
they  were  in  vain  :  and  then  it  was  only  the  ever-present  image  of 
his  child  that  saved  him, — the  memory  of  her  sweet  face  and  inno- 
cent life,  of  her  faith  and  of  Iter  love,    Poor  Rose ! 

It  was  this  Gasparde — this  man  whom  we  have  seen  with  him 
to-night — who  planned  the  last  expedition.  They  were  Lamonte's 
men  who  attacked  Louis  d'Artois  in  the  forest;  and  Gasparde  was 
one  of  them.  They  were  defeated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  infinite 
surprise  and  secret  satisfaction  of  Hugh,  who,  while  he  had  been 
unwilling  to  give  consent  to  the  plan,  and  yet  had  not  dared  offer 
opposition  to  Gasparde,  wiio  was  next  to  himself  in  authority,  had 
yet  managed  to  avoid  joining  in  its  execution.  Indeed,  his  errand 
that  day  from  home  had  been  secretly  to  warn  Louis  of  the  danger 
awaiting  him  ;  but  he  had  missed  seeing  him,  and  failed  in  his 
project.  Ho  did  not  know  that  the  count  had  been  warned,  not- 
withstanding;  and,  knowing  that  the  weapons  of  Louis  had  been 
rendered  useless,  in  a  measure,  before  his  day's  journey  was  com- 
menced, was  astounded  to  learn,  on  reaching  the  rendezvous  in 
the  forest,  that  lie  had  baffled  his  enemies,  and  not  only  battled 
them,  but  given  them  ample  reasons  for  remembering  him  for 
some  time  to  come.  Gasparde  himself,  the  first  of  the  assailants, 
whom  Louis  had  disposed  of  so  summarily,  had  narrowly  missed 
beiug  killed  outright ;  while  the  other  two  were  injured  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  doubtful  w  hether  they  would  attempt  another 
affair  of  the  kind  for  some  months. 


That  lie  was  possessed  of  loaded  pistols,  was  Gaspavdc's  chief 
matter  of  perplexity,  for  he  himself  had  taken  care  that  the  charges 
should  be  withdrawn,  just  after  Louis  had  examined  them  to  see 
that  they  were  in  good  order,  that  morning,  before  setting  out. 
He  concluded  that  the  young  man  must  have  re-examined  them 
afterwards,  and  discovering  the  state  (if  affairs,  had  repaired  the 
mischief.    How  far  he  was  right,  the  reader  already  knows. 

Hugh  Lamonte  had  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  injure  Louis 
d'Artois,  or  any  of  his  people  ;  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  save 
him  from  the  clutches  of  Gasparde,  who  had  led  this  affair  through- 
out ;  for  he  was  more  than  apprehensive  that  if  the  count  made  a 
firm  resistance,  and  gave  them  too  much  trouble,  unless  that  re- 
sistance were  overpowering,  he  would  only  cxasperato  his  assail- 
ants, who  might  easily  murder  him  in  their  rage  and  impatience. 
And  now  that  he  had  indeed  escaped,  and  left  them  with  so  severe 
|  a  reminder  of  their  d(  feat,  Hugh  trembled  for  him  more  than  ever. 
He  knsw  that  Gasparde  was  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  prize  he 
had  counted  on,  and  yet  mow  deeply  at  the  treatment  to  which  he 
and  his  men  had  been  subjected,  and  that,  if  opportunity  were 
given,  he  would  lie  made  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  his  desperate 
adversary,  for  Gasparde  had  sworn  to  make  him  pay  dearly  for 
that  night's  work 

Hugh  felt  troubled  now  for  the  future  safety  of  the  young  man. 
It  was  his  study  how  be  might  warn  him  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  him,  so  that  he  might  avoid  it.  He  knew  that  the  neigh- 
borhood would  be  a  dangerous  one  for  him  ;  he  had  even  risked 
much  in  coining  to  the  cottage  that  night;  for  if  Gasparde  had 
come  a  little  earlier,  lie  would  have  seen  the  count.  At  all  events, 
Hugh  thought  it  fortunate  that  Rose  had  not  mentioned  to  her 
cousin  the  visit  of  Louis,  and  resolved  to  warn  her  concerning  it. 

These  things  occupied  him  long  after  Rose  had  retired,  and  it 
■  was  not  until  an  hour  after  midnight  that  he  sought  his  own  couch; 
yet  he  remained  for  some  time,  still,  in  a  state  of  wakefulness, 
revolving  a  thousand  affairs  in  Ids  mind  that  had  already  brought 
many  an  untimely  wrinkle  to  his  brow,  and  many  a  silver  thread 
to  the  rich  brown  locks  that  clustered  about  his  head. 
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At  the  break  of  day,  Rose  Lamonte  had  risen,  and  was  busy- 
ing herself  with  her  simple  household  affairs.  Her  father  slept 
until  an  unusually  late  hour;  but  she  would  not  disturb  him, 
remembering  his  weariness  of  the  night  previous;  so  she  set  his 
breakfast  to  wait  for  him,  and,  sitting  down  in  the  sunshine  by  the 
door,  took  her  little  spinning-wheel,  and  applied  herself  to  work 
with  ready  fingers,  while  she  awaited  his  appearance. 

Before  the  sun  was  two  hours  high,  however,  Hugh  made  his 
appearance.  He  seemed  lighter  hearted,  by  far,  this  morning  ;  his 
slumbers  had  evidently  refreshed  him.  Indeed,  this  was  the  case  ; 
and  at  the  sight  of  Rose,  with  her  bright  face,  and  her  pleasant 
smile,  and  the  air  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness  that  everywhere 
was  visible,  betraying  the  beautifying  touch,  of  thosu  fairy  fingers 
of  hers,  he  could  not  but  wear  a  smile  himself. 

"  0,  you  are  better,  papa,  this  morning ;  you  are  quite  rested — 
are  vou  not  ?"  a^ked  Rose,  joyfully,  as  he  gave  her  Ins  good-morn- 
ing kiss. 

"  Quite  rested,  Mignonne,"  he  answered,  with  quiet  cheerful- 
ness, "and  quite  ready  for  breakfast,  too,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
as  he  saw  the  repast  awaiting  him.  "  I  have  slept  a  great  while, 
— have  I  not,  Rose  V 

"Not  a  bit  too  long,  papa.  I  am  glad  you  have  slept  so  well. 
You  will  feel  better  for  work  to-day.  You  needed  rest,  after  your 
long  walk  yesterday,  and  being  up  so  late  last  night." 

He  ate  his  breakfast,  and  talked  with  Rose  on  one  subject  and 
another  for  awhile,  then  rising,  he  went  to  tho  door  to  look  out. 
He  stood  there  a  moment,  while  his  daughter  was  clearing  the 
table,  and  instantly  turning  about,  lie  said  : 

"  Rose,  do  not  speak  to  anybody  of  the  count's  visit  here  last 
night.    To  anybody — you  hear,  child  V 

"  Yes,  papa." 

He  waited,  reflectively,  an  instant,  and  then  added  : 
"And  especially  to  Gasparde." 
Rose  looked  a  little  perplexed. 

"No,  indeed, — not  to  him.  But  why  especially  to  Gasparde 
papa  ?" 

"Because,  I  wish  it,  Rose.  And  if  you  should  sec  the  young 
count  in  this  neighborhood  again,  you  are  to  bo  equally  silent ; 
you  must  tell  it  only  to  me." 

"Yes,  papa."  And  though  Rose,  could  not  divine  her  father's 
reasons  for  these  directions,  she  was  wise  enough  fo  ask  no  farther 
questions. 

Hugh  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out,  but  returned  almost  imme- 
diately, snying : 

" Rose,  where  could  this  have  come  from?"  And  he  showed 
her  a  gold  coin  of  considerable  value. 

"  That  ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Where  did  you  find  it  !"■ 
she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  In  the  manger.    Who  has  been  there  ?" 

"0,1  know!"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  after  a  moment's 
thought.  "  It  must  have  been  the  count,  papa,  for  no  one  else  has 
been  there  since  you,  that  I  know  of." 

Hugh  looked  at  the  money  a  moment,  and  a  slight  smile  rested 
on  his  lip. 

"  The  young  man  is  very  good,  to  pay  so  liberally  for  an  hour's 
shelter  in  a  poor  man's  hut,"  he  said.  "  But  he  was  delicate  about 
it,  too ;  that  is,  if — "  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added  : 
"  Did  he  otter  this  money  to  you,  Rose?" 

"  He  offered  me  nothing,  dear  father,  except  thanks.  Possibly 
lie  guessed  that  I  would  have  taken  nothing  beside." 
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"  Well — well,  Rose ;  yoa  mar  take  it  now,  since  he  has  left  it, 
and  put  it  away.  We  are  poor,  but  not  poor  enough  to  need  that. 
It  may  lie  untouched — a  keepsake  of  the  count's.  Mayhap  we 
never  shall  see  him  again.  And  now,  I  am  going  up  to  the  farm 
of  neighbor  Antoine.  I  shall  be  back  by  noon,  1  think.  Good- 
morning,  Rose." 

He  went,  and  left  her  standing  there  by  the  easement,  still,  with 
her  glance  resting  thoughtfully  on  the  gold  in  her  hand,  and  a 
slight  blush  rising  to  her  check. 

Bnt  presently,  putting  the  coin  away  in  the  box  with  her  mo- 
ther's picture,  she  turned  away  with  a  half  sigh,  and  commenced 
setting  the  simple  furniture  of  the  apartment  in  better  order,  and 
then  went  out  into  the  little  garden  belonging  to  the  cottage  to 
gather  flowers.  She  plucked  a  small  basketful,  arranged  them 
quickly  and  with  exquisite  taste,  and  then,  tying  on  a  little  rustic 
hat,  worn  and  old,  but  still  very  becoming,  and  made  really  beau- 
tiful by  the  lovely  face  and  waving  hair  it  shaded  so  coquettishly, 
set  out  on  the  road  that  led  through  the  Talley,  among  the  distant 
hills,  and  far  beyond,  to  the  chateau. 

[SEE  ENC.nAVI.VO.] 

This  was  her  daily  custom,  as  long  ns  the  flowers  blossomed  in 
the  cottage  garden  ;  for  mademoiselle  liked  flowers,  and  there  was 
no  garden  near  the  chateau,  only  thick  woods,  and  the  narrow- 
lawn  that  surrounded  the  stone  walls  of  the  courtyard;  so  she 
engaged  Rose  to  bring  her  the  flowers  she  raised. 

Rose  was  very  proud  of  her  flowers,  and  she  loved  them,  too. 
This  morning,  she  had  brought  the  first  of  the  rare  white  roses 
which  had  opened  in  the  warm  sunshine  on  her  favorite  tree,  and, 
charmed  with  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  she  could  not  help  look- 
ing upon  them  with  real  affection,  as  if  they  were  living  things,  as 
she  walked  along. 

"  I  know  Mademoiselle  Helen  will  be  pleased  with  them,"  she 
said,  to  herself,  "  they  are  so  beautiful.  And  how  magnificent  she 
will  be  when  she  has  some  of  the  finest  of  them  in  her  hair!  But 
she  scarcely  needs  them,  she  is  so  lovely  already.  If  she  only 
were  not  quite  so  haughty.  But  I  think  she  is  naturally  kind- 
hearted.  I  wonder  what  her  cousin,  the  young  count,  thinks  of 
her?    Surely  he  cannot  but  admire  her." 

With  such  reflections  as  these,  she  was  continuing  her  way,  when 
a  shadow  fell  across  the  sunlit  path,  and  startled  her.  Racing  Iter 
head,  she  beheld  her  cousin  Gasparde. 

"  Good-morning,  Mademoiselle  Rose,"  he  said. 

Carelessly  and  briefly,  she  returned  his  salutation,  and  was  hur- 
rying on,  to  escape  from  his  unwelcome  presence,  when  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Cousin  Rose ;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
I  came  over  to  the  cottage  a  moment  ago,  and  found  neither  your 
father  nor  yourself  at  home.  I  wanted  to  sec  him,  on  business. 
I  caught  sight  of  you  coming  along  the  road  here,  and  so  hurried 
on  to  overtake  you,  to  ask  you  where  he  is." 

"He  is  at  the  house  of  neighbor  Antoine,  I  believe,"  answered 
Rose,  coldly;  "at  least,  he  said  he  was  going  there.  But  let  me 
go,  if  you  please,  Gasparde,"  and  she  slipped  her  arm  away  from 
his  hand,  whose  lightest  touch  was  disagreeable  to  her, — "let  me 
go ;  I  am  in  a  great  hurry.    I  am  going  to  the  chateau." 

"  0,  arc  you  ?"  he  said,  coolly ;  "  then  I  will  accompany  you  as 
far  as  neighbor  Antoine's,  where  I  may  meet  your  father.  One 
always  likes  company  on  so  lonely  a  road  as  this."  And  he  very 
quietly  walked  along  by  her  side. 

Rose  mi  very  much  annoyed  at  tliis  proceeding,  and  a  sharp 
rebuke  for  his  audacity  was  rising  to  her  lips,  but  on  second 
thoughts  she  repressed  it ;  for  sho  not  only  disliked,  but  feared 
him  as  well ;  and  whatever  site  might  have  been  tempted  to  say 
when  at  home,  and  under  the  protection  of  her  father,  she  dared 
not  provoke  him  now.  So  she  was  silent ;  hut  she  made  all  possi- 
ble haste,  walking  as  fast  as  sho  could,  and  keeping  her  glance 
resolutely  turned  away  from  her  disagreeable  companion. 

"  Don't  hurry  so,  Mademoiselle  Rose, — don't  hurry  so,"  ho 
said,  as  he,  too,  walked  lightly  and  rapidly,  to  keep  pace  with  her; 
"it  never  does  one  any  good.  A  pleasant  morning  like  this,  and 
pleasant  company  besides,  are  two  very  good  things,  and  it  is  not 
wise  to  place  too  light  a  value  on  them." 

Rose  made  no  rejoinder,  but  walked  as  fast  as  ever. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  the  chateau,"  he  continued,  glancing  at 
her  basket,  "  to  carry  your  flowers,  I  dare  say." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  young  girl,  shortly. 

"  It  is  a  great  pityyto  carry  so  many  fine  flowers  to  one  who 
pays  you  so  miserably  for  them,"  ho  said;  "better  dress  your  own 
hair  with  them.  They  would  become  you  a  great  deal  more  than 
Mademoiselle  Helen." 

The  fair  check  of  Rose  colored  with  a  deeper  tinge.  Gasparde's 
insolent  advice,  and  yet  more  insolent  flatten-,  incensed  her. 

"  Mademoiselle  Montauban  is  very  good  to  me,"  she  answered. 
"  She  gives  me  what  my  flowers  are  worth,  to  the  last  sou,  and 
often  much  more.    I  shall  cany  them  to  her." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  my  pretty  cousin.  I  never  waste  words. 
One  would  be  a  great  fool  to  do  that." 

He  walked  on  by  her  side,  whistling  some  gay  air  from  time  to 
time ;  but  he  did  not  speak  again  for  a  long  while.  Rose  was  in 
dread  lest  the  subject  of  discussion  which  had  arisen  between  them 
the  night  before  should  be  renewed.  But  he  kept  on,  whistling 
and  meditating  by  turns,  without  recurring  to  it ;  and  hoping,  as 
they  went  on,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  trouble  her  with  it  again, 
she  began  to  feel  somewhat  relieved. 

At  length,  however,  he  stopped  whistling,  and  glanced  down  at 
his  companion's  face. 

"  They  say  the  Count  d'Artois  has  arrived  at  the  chateau,"  he 
remarked. 

Rose  was  silent,  though  she  saw  some  rejoinder  was  expected. 


"  I  suppose  there  will  be  gay  doings  there  now,"  he  went  on, 
seeing  that  she  did  not  mean  to  speak  ;  "  for  the  count  is  a  gay 
man,  and  not  a  very  good  one,  cither,"  he  added,  maliciously, 
though  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  count's  character.  "  Peo- 
ple tell  that  lie  is  a  little  too  fond  of  cards,  and  a  little  too  fond  of 
wine,  and  a  great  spendthrift  into  the  bargain." 

Yet  Rose  was  silent,  though  her  cheeks  grew  hotter  at  li is  wan- 
ton words.  It  was  nothing  to  her  what  character  the  gentleman 
might  bear;  for  was  she  not  almost  an  utter  stranger  to  him  ?  But 
she  had  seen  him,  and  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  him,  and  she 
was  ashamed  and  indignant  at  Gasparde's  mischievous,  ill-natured 
remarks. 

"  Report  says,  too,"  continued  Gasparde,  "  that  he  is  about  to 
marry  his  beautiful  cousin,  Mademoiselle  Helen.  The  contract 
was  made  years  ago.  What  do  you  think  of  all  that,  Cousin 
Rose?"  for  lie  was  determined,  by  a  direct  question,  to  make  her 
speak  to  him. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  wicked  and  very  disagreeable,"  she  an- 
swered, plainly,  "  in  pulling  other  people's  characters  to  pieces, 
and  a  gossip  who  meddles  with  other  people's  affairs.  Fie  on 
you,  Gasparde !    I  am  ashamed  of  you  ;"  and  she  hurried  on. 

"  Hard  words — hard  words,  Mademoiselle  Rose,"  said  Gasparde, 
speaking  in  a  careless  tone,  and  biting  his  lips,  to  conceal  the  vexa- 
tion caused  by  her  sharp  reproof;  "  but  coming  from  such  pretty 
lips,  I  never  could  take  them  for  earnest  in  the  world.  Do  you 
know,  Cousin  Rose,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  woman  ever  treats 
worst  the  man  she  best  likes;  so  I  take  your  hard  handling  for  so 
many  compliments,  and  feel  quite  flattered  by  them." 

She  was  more  angered  than  ever,  for  he  seemed  quite  serious  in 
what  he  said  ;  but  fortunately,  as  she  thought,  they  just  then  camo 
up  to  the  village,  and  she  thought  every  moment  that  he  would 
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leave  her,  and  cross  over  to  the  farm  of  Antoine  Lcbnin,  which 
was  seen  through  the  trees  on  the  right.  But  he  kept  along  with 
her. 

"Yon  are  passing  the  farm,  Gasparde;  do  you  sec?"  she  said. 
"I  thought  you  were  going  there." 

"  O,  I  will  go  with  you  a  little  further,  and  stop  there  as  I  come 
back,"  he  answered,  carelessly.  "  Do  you  take  me  for  an  unman- 
nerly churl,  Cousin  Rose,  to  leave  a  pretty  maiden  to  finish  her 
walk  alone,  after  having  gone  with  her  so  far  !  No — no  !  And, 
besides,  there  was  something  clso  about  which  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you." 

Rose  grew  a  little  paler;  but  she  neither  looked  at  nor  answered 
him.  And  still  she  hurried  on,  glad  that  she  was  so  near  the  end 
of  her  walk,  for  she  had  almost  reached  the  ascent  to  the  chateau. 

"  Well,  cousin,"  said  Gasparde,  "  I  hope  you  have  thought  bet- 
ter of  the  offer  which  I  made  to  yon  last  night." 

"  No,  nor  ever  shall,"  she  answered,  resolutely,  though  with  a 
slight  treniulousness  of  tone. 

"  That  is  a  great  pity ;  for  I  am  rc«o':vcd  to  have  yon,  at  all 
events,  my  dear,  so  you  need  not  lie  shy.  Wo  will  consider  that 
affair  as  quite  settled.  And  now,  there  is  another  question  still, 
Rose.  I  suppose  ynu  haven't  seen  this  rascally  young  count  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking1" 

There  was  a  sneer  in  his  tone.  His  evil  glance,  in  a  sidelong 
direction,  scanned  the  young  girl's  countenance. 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  O,  you  wont  tell,  eh  ?"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  it  I  should  ask  a 
closer  question,  I  might  get  you  to  talk.  Was  he  at  the  cottage 
last  night,  or  this  morning  f" 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,"  she  uttered,  trembling  in  every  limb  with 
fear  and  indignation.  And  she  attempted  to  spring  up  the  path ; 
but  he  seized  her  hand,  and  prevented  her. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  dear.  I  must  keep  you  a  little  longer.  Listen, 
now.  I  know  he  was  there,  although  you  have  been  very  careful 
not  to  tell  me ;  for  the  tracks  of  a  horse's  feet  and  a  gentleman's 


boots  are  in  the  soil  outside,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  count,  I 
am  pretty  sure.    I  have  his  measure.   But  he  wont  come  there  again , 
mind  that !    Now,  my  pretty  cousin,  you  may  give  me  a  kiss." 
"  Gasparde,  let  me  go  !"  she  cried,  in  terror  and  disgnst,  as  he 

held  her  hand. 

"  O,  you  wont  give  mo  one, — will  you  ?    Why,  then,  I  must 

take  it." 

"  Must  you  ?  There  are  two  words  to  that  bargain,  my  man  f 
It  was  a  light  form  that  sprang  out  of  the  thicket  by  the  way- 
side ;  a  resolute  voice  that  uttered  these  words ;  a  graceful  arm, 
with  iron  force,  that  laid  the  rascal,  at  one  stroke,  prostrate  on  tho 
earth.  And  Gasparde,  lying  at  the  feet  of  his  assailant,  was 
almost  insane  with  rage.  He  had  seen  that  form,  heard  that  voice, 
felt  the  weight  of  that  arm,  to  his  cost  before. 

And  Count  Louis  stood  there  quietly,  as  Gasparde  rose  again  to 
his  feet,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  with  muttered  menaces,  and 
seemingly  inclined  to  return  the  attack. 

"  Conic,  you  want  some  more,  my  line  fellow,  I  think,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "  If  that  is  the  case,  I  can  finish  you  as  well  now  as 
any  time.  You  deserve  a  sound  thrashing,  and  I  am  quite  willing 
to  administer  it.    Are  you  ready  to  receive  it  V 

The  man  gave  a  vengeful  glance,  another  warning  with  that 
clenched  hand,  and,  turning,  walked  rapidly  down  the  ascent, 
without  uttering  a  word. 

The  count  looked  after  him  an  instant,  and  then  joined  Rose, 
who,  with  blended  fear  and  interest,  had  watched  this  brief  scene. 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  1  thank  you  very  much  !"  she  said,  gratefully, 
as  he  advanced  towards  her. 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  that  I  happened  to  be  near,"  he  returned, 
with  a  frank  smile,  "  to  chastise  tho  insolent  fellow.  Why,  he 
was  over-bold,  Rose  !    'Who  is  he  ?" 

"  A  worthless  cousin  of  mine,  monsieur,"  replied 
Rose,  "  who  has  undertaken  to  annoy  me  occasionally, 
of  late.  I  hope  his  well  deserved  punishment  will 
teach  him  better  manners  for  the  future." 

"  I  hope  so ;  but  it  will  be  best  to  beware  of  him 
now.  You  must  keep,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  his 
way." 

"  That  I  have  always  done,  monsieur.  But  he  has 
never  been  so  daring  before." 

"I  dunk  I  heard  him  mention  me,  Rose.  What 
did  he  say?"  asked  the  young  count. 

Rose  Lamonte  blushed  slightly,  as  she  replied  : 
"  He  said  that  you  should  never  come  to  the  cottage 
again." 

"Ah,  yes;  I  heard  it;  I  remember  now.    And  he 
knew  of  my  visit  by  the  footprints  ?    He  must  have 
been  watching  me  closely.    Yet,  where  could  he  have 
seen  me  ?    I  only  completed  the  journey  from  Lyons 
h*  last  night." 

"  He  says  he  was  at  the  cottage  after  I  left,  an  hour 
■,vr~  .  ago,  and  seeing  that  the  tracks  came  from  the  forest 

road,  and  having  heard  on  the  way  thither  that  you 
arrived  at  the  chateau  last  night,  ho  must,  I  suppose, 
have  concluded  them  to  be  yours." 

"Ah,  yes  ;  that  is  it — that  is  it.  And  so  ho  says  it 
will  bo  BTJ  last  visit?  Not  with  your  leave  to  the  con- 
trary, ray  little  friend  ;  for  it  is  necessary,  I  think,  that 
I  should  accompany  you  home,  to  see  that  he  does 
not  trouble  you  on  the  way." 

"Indeed  you  ure  very  kind,"  said  Rose;  "but  I 
think  Mademoiselle  Helen  will  send  Jessie  with  me,  if 
I  ask  her.    I  will  not  trouble  you." 

"  No — no,  Rose.    It  is  a  long  and  lonely  way,  and 
Jessie,  I  think,  is  none  too  brnve.    You  will  need 
more  efficient  assistance  than  she  would  be  likely  to  afford,  if  ho 
should  undertake  to  renew  his  persecutions." 

Tho  young  girl  could  offer  no  further  opposition  to  his  decision, 
and  so  she  entered,  without  saying  anything  more,  tho  great  gate 
of  the  court,  which  he  held  open  for  her. 

The  good  marquis  was  standing  or.  the  terrace  steps,  as  they 
went  up. 

"  Good-morning,  my  child,"  he  said,  kindly,  to  her.    "  Out  so 
early  with  your  roses  '." 
She  smiled. 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  and  they  are  very  fine  ones.    Sec !" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  And  you  have  brought  a  rare  supply  of  them. 
But,  after  all,  you  will  curry  back  more  than  you  bring.  Your 
walk  has  dono  you  good,  I  see;"  and  he  smilingly  stroked  her 
damask  cheek,  to  which  the  exnrcise,  and  a  little  excitement  to- 
gether, had  indeed  brought  the  sweetest  of  roses. 

Coloring  still  more  deeply,  our  heroine,  with  laughing  eyes,  ran 
up  the  steps,  and  disappeared  within  the  entrance  of  the  chateau. 

"  Why,  uncle,"  said  Count  Louis,  gaily,  as  he  looked  after  her 
retreating  figure,  and  then  turned  to  the  marquis,  "that  was  gal- 
lant, 1  must  say.  But — " 

"  But,  I  suppose,  my  dear  boy,"  interrnpted  the  marquis,  in  the 
same  light  strain,  "you  think  that  I  should  have  left  it  for  you  to 
say  instead  ?  Not  by  any  means,  Louis.  Rose  is  safe  with  my 
compliments.  Heaven  preserve  her  from  those  of  a  younger  and 
handsomer  man  than  myself!  But,  seriously,  Louis,  Rose  is  an 
innocent  child,  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  you  take  pattern  too 
carelessly  by  me,  to  whom  she  awards  such  freedom.  And  now, 
nephew,  whero  did  you  come  across  Helen's  little  protege,  this 
morning  ?" 

[to  be  COSTISrED.l 


As  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to  retrench  the  evils  ol 
life  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  so  it  is  the  employment  of  fools 
to  multiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  superstition. — Addlton. 


'X 


ICE-BOAT  IN  THE  BAY  OE  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


WINTER  SPORTS  IN  CANADA. 

The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  the  way  in  which  our 
Canadian  neighbors  contrive  to  make  some  of  the  moments  of 
.heir  long  and  dreary  winter  slip  by  pleasantly  and  happily.  The 
first  engraving  represents  a  skating  and  sailing  scene  on  the  Bay 
of  Toronto.  The  ice  boats  arc  generally  simple  contrivances,  con- 
sisting of  a  couple  of  rough  hoards  joined  at  right  angles,  with  a 
skate  at  either  end  of  the  cross  pieces,  and  a  movable  one  on  a 
pivot,  which  server,  as  a  rudder.  The  largest  boat  in  our  picture 
is  a  more  elaborate  structure — quite  a  specimen  of  glacial  archi- 
tecture, and  with  its  comfortable  furs, affording  suitable  accommo- 
dations to  its  fair  passengers.    Before  a  strong  wind  these  boats 


glide  along  with  almost  fearful  velocity,  and  they  can  be  made  to 
lie  very  close  to  the  wind  on  occasion.  A  fleet  of  these  strange 
yachts,  careering  amidst  a  group  of  wheeling  skaters,  presents  a 
very  striking  and  animating  spectacle.  AVc  wonder  that  amateurs 
of  winter  sports  have  not  introduced  them  extensively  into  our 
vicinity.  The  boats  should  be  made  water  tight  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  of  a  sudden  giving  way  of  the  ice.  The  second 
engraving  shows  the  interior  of  an  establishment  at  Quebec,  on 
the  Queen's  Wharf,  got  up  for  the  accommodation  of  a  skating 
club,  who  were  desirous  of  enjoying  their  favorite  sport,  sheltered 
from  the  weather  and  from  the  snow  which  so  often  and  for  so 
long  a  time  covers  up  the  skating  fields  in  Canada.    The  floor  of 


this  building  is  inundated  early  in  the  season  to  the  depth  of  about 
a  foot — .Jack  Frost  soon  accomplishes  the  rest  by  converting  it  in- 
to a  solid  flooring  of  ice.  On  the  area,  crowds  of  both  sexes  as- 
semble to  take  their  diversion,  the  most  fearless  and  graceful  skat- 
tcrs  being  found  among  the.  ladies.  The  motions  of  the  exercise 
arc  so  graceful,  that  even  the  rotund  Dutch  women  of  Holland 
look  attractive  upon  their  glittering  skates,  but  when  such  lovely 
creatures  as  the  Canadiennes  appear  on  the  flashing  steel,  they  arc 
perfectly  bewitching.  They  have  adopted  a  sort  of  Bloomer  cos- 
tume, which  is  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  skating,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  it  as  a  street  dress.  No  more  attractive 
sight  can  well  be  imagined  than  that  presented  by  this  glaciarium. 


WINTER  LIFE  IN  CANADA  SKATING  IN  THE  CLUB  HOUSE,  QUEBEC. 
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BALLOVS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  fnr  EallouN  Pictorial.] 
T  0    U  A  K  V. 

by  WN.  a.  sroRRd. 

I  hnvc  tared  thee — I  hm  lost  thee! 

Words  of  ■  n  ■  :;>!)  ne'er  can  tell, 
AW  the  fcnBngl  that  arc  riven, 

And  withiu  my  boiom  swell. 
None  j?o  blest,  but  must  awaken, 

Soon  or  later  from  the  «pell. 
That  pftfTOUdfl  the  one  fc»r<*aKen, 

By  the  lwxe-1 — the  loveU  too  well. 

|f»  have  partoA,  and  the  morrow 

Wakes  tije  II II g, ll f  Tk  of  to-tUy  ; 
5ulTeri:tg  in  silent  sorrow, 

Hitter  pangji  sf  misery, 
fio  thy  way,  in  sorrow  leave  me, 

I<oave  me  to  my  depth  of  wo*, 
I  would  not  that  tho«e  shonl-Ut  lb»l?o 

To  my  tool's  convulsive  throe. 

I  would  hi  le  within  my  bosnw 

All  it*  bitterness  and  pain — 
Slide  the  witberirjf  reripe  of  iniidue>n, 

Stalling  through  my  reeling  brain. 
7hou  haft  never  known  the  fullness 

Of  the  heart  that  elimg  to  thee  — 
Thou  the  Kghft  of  my  existence, 

And  of  my  dark  de^tmy. 

Bat  l*vc  hwbrd  my  heart's  compiahMD^, 

Hushed  it?  angnl-h  and  despair, 
Mocked  its  wnc  by  calmly  wearing 

An  mirnfUcd.  r;uiet  air. 
I've  gazed  on  thee,  and  turned  t"  thee, 

Thou  WWt  my  earth — thou  my  heaven  — 
Thoughts  vnlJly  j«trug^iing  to  be  free , 

Were  from  \ny  full  heart  riven. 

Jtut  'tis  part — sud  unavailing 

Bursts  the  tifgb,  and  rolls  the  tear; 
Pride's  within  my  borom  struggling 

With  the  passion  ot"d*spair. 
Theu  farewell!  no  longer  mourning 

O'er  the  dark,  unpleasant  theme. 
Swift  my  spirit  is  returuiug, 

To  my  yocths  ftrst,  brightest  dreaza. 

Dream  of  joy  I  thou  dream  of  gladnews! 

Vision  <»f  seraphic  pncire. 
Drive,  0  drive  tbj*  fatal  madnejis 

From  its  last  abiding-place. 
Wake  the  echoes  softly  stealing, 

Deepest  music  to  my  soul : 
."Mark  the  power  divinely  healing, 

0"er  its  troubled  passions  roll. 

Kise,  my  soul,  in  strength  reviving. 

Turn  thee  from  thy  bitter  woe ; 
Let  not  life  be  spent  in  mourning 

One  fair  image  lost  below. 
Duty  calls  thee — stern,  relentles.-*, 

Higher,  uobler  passions  call. — 
Woiddst  thou  be  a  slave  forever? 

Spurn  the  soul-benumbing  thrall. 

Then,  on  morning-pinion*,  mounting, 

Seek  the  light,  the  heat,  the  sun — 
There  in  smil-bathed  beauty  rest  thee, 

From  thy  task  most  nobly  won : 
1  would  mount  the  hill  of  glory. 

Where  sweet  tones  of  music  ring; 
List  th«*  voire  of  passioned  story, 

Sweetly  where  the  muses  sing. 

There  no  more  shall  misery  pain  thee, — 

There  shall  woe  be  turned  to  bliss— 
In  the  my.-tir  halls  of  glory 

Naught  there  reigns  but  happiness. 
Then  farewell  all  other  visions, 

Visions,  save  of  future  fame; 
On  the  shining  portals,  write  thee, 

Write  thee  there  thy  humble  name. 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  BLACK  DOMINO. 

A  TALE  FROM  TEE  OPERA. 

bt  H.vnuir.T  A.  I1AVISOX. 

•"nniSTMAS  hail  come,  and  with  it  the  annual  grand  masked 
hall  given  by  the  queen  at  her  palace  at  Madrid.  In  a  smell  ante- 
chamber  adjoining  the  hall-rootn,  stood  or  rather  lounged,  two 
yoaBg  men  ;  Lord  Elfort,  an  Englishman,  anil  his  friend,  Count 
Julius.  Apparently  they  had  hut  just  arrived,  for  Julius  turned 
to  his  friend,  almost  overpowering  him  by  the  tepidity  of  his  ex-  i 
prcssions  of  enthusiasm.  Lord  Elfort  gazed  languidly,  with  the 
air  of  one  too  mueh  accustomed  to  such  .scenes  to  feel  even  a  mo- 
mentary thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  dazzlingly  brilliant  scene  hefore  j 
him.  An  expression  of  scorn  curved  his  handsome  lips,  and.  w  ith 
a  sigh  of  weariness,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  couch.  His  friend 
Julius  looked  at  him  with  feelings  of  astonishment  mingled  with 
pity,  and  demanded  the  reason  of  his  indifference,  and  hefore  long 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Elfort  was  vexed  and 
dispirited  by  the  loss  of  quite  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  was  not 
the  actual  loss  which  so  vexed  him,  hut  because  he  had  always  ! 
heen  considered  the  best  whist  player  in  England,  and  vet  the 
evening  prerious  he  had,  while  surrounded  by  admiring  coantry- 
men,  lost  his  games,  and  to  a  Spaniard,  one  Horace  Maasarena. 
Julius  rallied  him  upon  it,  and  promised  if  he  would  come  to  his 
house  after  the  hall,  to  give  him  a  chance  to  win  hack  his  golden 
guineas  and  his  lost  reputation.   But  that  proposition  Lord  Eifort 


declined,  upon  the  plea  that  his  wife  was  ill  at  home,  and  he  also 
disclosed  to  his  qniek-witted  companion  that  he  was  jealous  of  hit 
wife,  and  feared  this  same  handsome  young  Spaniard.  Julius 
tried  to  reason  him  out  of  his  absurd  notion,  proving  to  him  his 
absurdity,  by  telling  him,  which  was  the  truth,  that  his  wife  had 
never  seen  Senor  Horace,  nor  he  her.  To  all  of  these  arguments 
he  merely  replied  : 

"  My  wife  has  expressed  a  wish  to  fee  him.  I  think  he  will 
bring  me  iiuhappiuess." 

Julius  smiled  an  incredulous  smile,  as  he  replied  with  a  slight 
expression  of  scorn  in  his  voice  : 

"If  she  had  eared  very  much  about  seeing  him  she  would  have 
appeared  at  the  ball  this  evening." 

"  Vi  s,  she  preferred  being  ill.    1  thank  her — but  it  is  equal." 

And  espying  Horace,  Eifort  declared  he  was  going  to  dance, 
and  disappeared  into  the  ball-room. 

Horace  Massarcna  entered  the  ante-chamber  and  carelessly  seat- 
ed himself.  Julius  assailed  him  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  knew  who  his  cntr.  nce  had  put  to  night,  but  was  answered  in 
the  negative. 

"  (  hue  of  our  allies — Lord  Elfort !  and  one  of  our  compatriots, 
for  he  has  kinsfolks  .in  Spain.  He  is  connected  by  his  w  ife  to  the 
Duke  of  Olivarcz.  Apropos  of  his  wife;  he  has  an  idea  that  she 
is  too  well  disposed  in  your  favor." 

"  What  unv.  orthincs ■  !"  exclaimed  Horace,  his  dark  eyes  flash- 
ing.   "  I  do  not  even  know  the  lady." 

"Is  it  astonishing  I"  laughed  Julius. 

"  Yes.  The  Count  de  San  Luear,  my  ambassador,  entertains 
great  affection  for  me — and  to  me,  a  poor  man  who  has  nothing, 
he  wishes  to  give  his  daughter — a  rich  heiress — who  is  still  in  the 
convent,  and  1  don't  know  whether  1  ought  to  accept." 

"  Sooner  twice  than  once." 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  the  friend  of  my  youth,  to  ask  advice.  Is 
it  right  lo  marry  one  when  you  love  another  '." 

"  I  cannot  tell,  never  having  seen  the  lady  in  question." 

"  Neither  have  I  seen  her  I"  exclaimed  Horace,  petulantly,  "and 
I  complain  of  not  having  seen  her,  of  spending  my  life  in  search- 
ing after  her,  and  yet  I  never  met  her." 

"  Horace,  my  friend,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  !  You  return 
from  Fiance,  and  the  new  romances  published  there,  which — " 

"  Leave  me  them." 

"  Are  dangerous  to  weak  minds,  undoubtedly  have — " 

"  It  was  not  in  France  !  but  in  Spain,  at  Madrid.  It  was  here, 
at  the  court  festival  that  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time,"  exclaimed 
Horace,  with  a  mixture  of  petulance  and  eagerness.  "  At  the  ball 
our  queen  gave  last  year  at  Christmas.  Imagine,  my  friend,  a — " 

"Beautiful  face  and  speaking  eyes,"  laughed  Julius. 

"  She  was  masked,"  replied  Horace.  "  If  you  will  listen  I  will 
relate  my  adventure.  She  was  masked,  but  her  form  was  elegant 
and  her  hands  the  mo.t  beautiful  knight  ever  swore  oath  upon.  In 
dancing — listen  well — for  I  had  invited  her  to  dance,  and  her 
dancing — " 

"  Was  ravishing,"  laughed  Julius. 

"  Xo  ;  she  didn't  know  a  figure — she  knew  nothing.  It  seemed 
as  if  this  was  the  lirst  time  she  had  ever  heen  to  a  hall.  She  con- 
tinually asked  simple  questions,  and  in  all  h'-r  movements  she 
mingled  a  grace  and  awkwardness  perfectly  charming.  She  took 
my  arm  and  we  promenaded  through  the  gorgeous  saloons,  where 
everything  astonished — everything  charmed.  But  at  each  word 
1  addressed  to  bat  she  hesitated,  she  seemed  embarrassed  ;  and  I, 
who  am  always — you  understand — I  sympathized  with  her  and 
she  had  no  fear,  1  no  more.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  charm 
she  threw  over  the  conversation  in  spite  of  her  evident  embarrass- 
ment ;  what  wit  and  delicacy.  T  listened  and  admired.  Altera 
while  she  seemed  to  become  more  at  case,  and  was  speaking  with 
great  fluency,  when  suddenly  a  little  masque  appeared  before  her, 
laying:  'See,  the  minute  has  arrived!'  and  exclaiming  'already!' 
she  disengaged  her  arm  from  mine  and  disappeared." 

"  0,  yes  !  like  Cinderella,"  exclaimed  Julius,  wit'.i  a  mock  sigh. 

"  I  tried  in  vain  to  detain  her,"  said  Horace,  apparently  un- 
mindful of  his  friend's  ejaculations.  "  'Adieu,'  she  said  to  me, 
'adieu,  Senor  Horace.'" 

"  She  knew  you,  then  .'"  inquired  Julius. 

"  I  had  told  her,  without  her  desire,  my  name,  family,  my 
hopes,  all  ray  thoughts,  even,  whilst  of  her  I  know  nothing.  Un- 
willing to  lose  her  so,  1  followed  at  a  distance.  I  saw  her  and  her 
companion  enter  a  public  carriage  with  a  light,  springing  step 
which  enabled  me  to  see  her  foot — the  most  beautiful  foot  in  the 
world,  and  at  that  moment  she  let  fall — " 

"  Her  modest  skirt  '."  inquired,  very  maliciously,  Julius. 

"  No,  no,  my  friend — her  mask  !  1  was  near  the  carriage,  at 
the  gate — and  never,  never  shall  I  forget  that  lovely  face  ;  those 
black  eyes  and  exquisite  features  are  graven  on  my  heart." 

"  And  the  carriage  turned  into  a  brilliant,  fairy  chariot,  and 
vanished  before  your  eyes  <"  interrupted  JuBus,  with  a  broad  smile 
on  his  face. 

"  Vim  mock  me  ;  I  shall  say  no  more."  And  Horace  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  was  for  walking  out  of  the  room,  when  Julius  seized 
him  and  promising  with  due  solemnity  not  to  jeer  any  more, 
1  [orace  continued  : 

"  I  became  aware  that  she  was  embarrassed  because  she  had  not 
her  purse,  and  instantly  stepped  forward  and  offered  her  mine, 
which  she  accepted  with  a  sort  of  graceful  embarrassment.  Some 
days  afterward  I  received  at  my  address  a  little  package  contain- 
ing the  moderate  sum  I  had  advanced,  in  a  beautiful  purse  em- 
broidered with  pearls  and  gold,  and  in  this  purse  was  a  paper,  on 
which  was  written  these  words  :  'The  situation  of  ambassador's  sec- 
n-tari/,  wkieh  at  the  ball  you  so  ihsirtrf,  yoa  shall  hunt — this  evening 
you  trill  In-  appointed,'  and  it  was  signed,  'The  Black  Domino.'  This 
evening  she  will  return." 


"  Who  told  you  so  ?"  asked  Julius,  and  it  was  no  feigned  inter 
est  he  felt  now. 

"  A  secret  instinct.  Yes,  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is 
always  near  me — and  each  instant  1  await  her,"  said  Horace,  with 
eagerness. 

■Inst  then  the  music  struck  up  a  new  dance,  and  Julius  exclaim- 
ed, laughingly : 

"  Pardon,  my  dear  friend — I  have  a  partner  who  awaits  me.  I 
must  leave  you  to  the  tender  mercies  of  your  fairy  lady-love,"  and 
with  a  low  bow  and  gay  laugh  he  left. 

When  left  alone,  Horace  exclaimed: 

"  He  mocks  me  and  perhaps  with  mason.  It  was  in  this  verv 
saloon  that  she  lirst  appeared  to  me.  Perhaps  she  will  come  again." 
And  Horace  threw  himself  hack  upon  the  couch. 

Just  at  that  moment  two  masks  entered.  One,  the  shortest,  was 
dressed  in  a  dark  purple  domino,  the  other  in  black.  The  conch 
stood  in  such  a  way  thai  the  two  dominoes  could  not  see  it  as  they 
entered,  nor  at  all  unless  they  turned  round.  The  black  domino 
turned  to  her  companion  and  eagerly  demanded  if  all  attaagementi 
were  complete. 

"  Everything.  The  carriage  will  be  at  the  gale  upon  the  minute, 
and  I  will  be  faithful  and  watchful." 

"  Remember,"  returned  the  black  doinino,  "one  moment  late, 
and  we  are  lost !" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  and  I  will  be  watchful  ;  and  do  you  go  in  and 
enjoy  yourself,  and  when  ihc  hour  approaches,  I  will  warn  you." 

.lust  then  the  black  domino  removed  her  mask  and  turned  to 
enter  the  ball-room,  when  she  espied  Horace,  who  had  closed  his 
eyes  and  feigned  sleep. 

"0,  heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  while  she  hastily  replaced  her 
mask,  "  I  thought  we  were  alone." 

"  Best  easy,  senora,  he  sleeps,"  replied  her  companion. 

The  black  domino  came  forward  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
sleeper,  when  she  beckoned  her  companion  to  approach,  and  spoke 
in  eager  undertones. 

"  Great  heavens !  It  is  him — it  is  Horace  !  The  young  gentle- 
man who  protected  us  last  year,  Brigitta.  Don't  you  recognize 
him  V 

Brigitta  looked  at  him  carelessly,  and  then,  ns  the  orchestaa 
gave  the  signal  for  the  dancing  to  rc-commence,  she  hurried  to  tho 
door  of  the  saloon,  while  her  companion  followed  more  slowly, 
stopping  to  place,  as  she  passed  Horace,  her  bouquet  by  his  side. 
So  slowly  did  she  move  across  tho  room  that  the  dance  had  al- 
ready begun. 

"  (),  senora,  how  could  you,  who  have  so  little  time,  he  willing 
I  to  lose  that  fine  bolera  ;" 

"  I  will  not  be  so  tardy  next  time,  Brigitta." 
When  the  dance  was  ended  Julius  came  in  search  of  his  friend 
;  Horace,  whom  he  found  fast  asleep  upon  the  couch.    He  shook  his 
friend  roughly  by  the  arm,  exclaiming  : 

"  Just  think  of  the  delicious  bolera  you  havo  thus  stupidly 
slept  through  I" 

Horace  sprang  up  IS  if  just  awakened  from  a  sound  siesta,  hut 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  gesture  he  directed  his  friend's  attention 
to  the  black  domino,  informing  him  in  an  eager  whisper,  that  it 
was  his  fair  unknown  ;  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  engage  her 
companion  in  the  purple  domino  for  the  eusuing  dance,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  unv.atchcd  with  his  mask- 
ed inamorata.  The  music  came  floating  through  the  room,  and 
with  a  smile  Julius  approached  the  purple  mask. 

"  I  do  not  think,  angelic  mask,  that  you  came  to  the  hall  to  re- 
main alway  in  this  room,  and  if  you  will  accept  me  for  your  cava- 
lier, we  will  join  the  dancers." 

Brigitta,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  purple  domino,  took  tho 
proffered  ami  and  entered  the  dancing  hall,  leaving  Horace  and 
his  lovely  unknown  together.  Angela  was  about  following  her 
companion,  when  Horace  advanced. 

"  An  instant,  a  single  instant,  senora  !" 

"  What  wish  you,  senor  knight  !"  askc.-l  Angela,  disguising  her 

voice. 

"  Do  yon  not  know,  senora  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  1  have  recognized  you?" 

"You  must  be  mistaken,"  she  replied,  hervoice  still  disguised. 

"  Indeed  !  This  bouquet  will  prove  !"  exclaimed  Horace,  as  ho 
triumphantly  produced  the  bunch  of  flowers  she  had  placed  upon 
his  couch  when  he  pretended  sleep. 

"  A  ruse  !  a  treason  !"  she  exclaimed,  laughingly. 

"If  I  am  guilty  who  is  to  blame  !  You,  who  have  hid  from 
me — you,  who  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  ray  face  while  your 
features  are  hid  from  my  eyes  by  the  mask." 

Angela,  with  a  grace  wholly  her  own,  raised  her  mask.  Horace 
was  in  transports,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  f ),  it  is  her!  I  see  her  to  my  eyes  as  she  has  been  to  my 
memory  I" 

"  You  must  banish  that  memory,"  said  Angela, 
"And  wherefore  ?"  demandeil  Horace. 

"  liecause  you  will  marry — will  marry  the  daughter  of  Count 

dc  San  Luear." 
"  Xevcr  !  never  I" 

"  I  have  thought  of  this  marriage  for  you;  for  you  have  noth- 
ing, and  in  order  to  sustain  your  name  and  birth,  you  must  have 
a  line  fortune,"  replied  Angela,  calmly. 

"Madame!"  exclaimed  Horace,  impatiently,  "think  less  of  my 
fortune  and  more  of  my  happiness.  Is  is  only  with  you — near 
yon — and  I  declare  to  you  I  renounce  this  marriage,  and  all  w  ho 
propose  it  to  me — I  will  never  marry— or  1  will  marry  you  1" 

"  Ah !  who  told  you  I  could  accept  you  I  Who  told  you  I 
was  free  .'" 

"  Great  heavens  !    It  is  impossible  I  married  I" 
"If  that  was  so?" 
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"Ah!  then  I  should  dio  of  grief  and  despair!" 
"  Horace  !"  exclaimed  Angela. 

"  Why  have  yon  returned  ?  Why  come  here  V  asked  Horace,  I 
coldly  and  despairingly. 

"  To  say  farewell — yes,  Horace,  to  give  you  my  last  adieu."  I 
"  Who  are  you,  then  ?" 

"  Who  am  I  ?  A  fairy,  a  good  angel,  who  follows  all  your  steps  ' 
with  a  friendship  that  never  changes." 

Angela  turned  away  her  head  as  she  said  this,  and  in  doing  this 
caught  sight  of  Lord  Elfort;  hastily  replacing  her  mask,  she 
exclaimed  to  Horace: 

"  Take  care  !  they  come  !" 

"  What  is  it,  madame  ?"  asked  Horace. 

"  Nothing — hut  he  silent  when  milord  comes  here." 

"Why!" 

"  Silence  !"  peremptorily  exclaimed  Angela. 

Lord  Elfort  sauntered  into  the  room  and  approached  tho  two  as 
they  stood  side  hy  side.  As  he  approached,  the  mask  seemed 
troubled  and  grasped  Horace's  arm  nervously. 

"  Why  does  my  coming  cause  this  domino  so  much  trouble  ?" 
asked  Lord  Elfort,  and  be  bent  bis  eyes  searchingly  upon  the 
black  domino.  "  Good  heavens  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  dress  and 
mask — wholly  the  same.  If  I  were  not  sure  that  my  lady — my 
wife — was  fortunately  ill  at  home." 

"  Why  docs  he  regard  you  so  intently  and  seem  so  agitated  ?" 
asked  Horace,  in  undertones,  of  his  companion. 

"I  know  not,"  answered  Angela,  but  her  voice  and  figure 
trembled  violently. 

Lord  Elfort  approached  Angela  nearer,  and  bowing,  said  : 

"Madame,  will  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with 
you  V 

"  I  was  about  to  make  the  same  demand  myself  of  madame," 
said  Horace,  bowing. 

"I  have  then  the  prior  claim,"  replied  Lord  Elfort. 

"  The  claim  is  nothing ;  her  wish  alone  gives  the  right,"  haugh- 
tily replied  Horace. 

"For  rights,  1  have,  perhaps,  much  the  best,"  as  haughtily  an- 
swered Lord  Elfort. 

"Because,"  exclaimed  Horace,  fiercely,  "madame  deigns  to 
accept  me !" 

"  Silence !"  exclaimed  Angela  ;  extending  to  Lord  Elfort  one 
hand,  she  said,  "  this  dance  with  you — the  next  with  you  ;"  and 
her  other  hand  she  gave  to  Horace  ;  then  with  a  slight  courtesy 
she  left  the  ante-chamber  for  the  ball-room. 

Horace  threw  himself  again  upon  the  couch  and  was  shortly 
joined  by  Julius.  While  they  wore  talking,  the  purple  domino  en- 
tered, apparently  in  search  of  her  companion.  Happening  to 
glance  at  the  clock,  she  started  and  exclaimed  : 

"  The  hour!  It  is  not  possible  !  The  clock  in  the  dancing  hall 
points  only  to  eleven.    Heavens  !  wo  are  lost  I" 

Julius  approached  her  and  consoled  her  by  telling  her  that  the 
clock  in  the  hall  was  slow,  but  that  her  companion,  the  black  dom- 
ino, had  discovered  it  and  left  in  haste.  The  mask  seemed  horror- 
struck  to  find  she  had  not  waited  for  her,  and  left  precipitately. 
Horace  then  rose  and  entered  the  ball  room  by  a  door  in  front  just 
as  milord  entered  through  another  on  the  left.  Lord  Elfort  dashed 
up  to  Julius  and  drawing  him  into  a  farther  corner,  hurriedly 
exclaimed  : 

"  My  friend,  my  friend— for  you  are  my  only  one — I  am  trem- 
bling with  rage — my  wife  is  here  1" 
"  It  is  impossible  !" 

"  I  have  spoken  with  her  myself!"  exclaimed  Lord  Elfort,  al- 
most beside  himself  with  rage.  "  I  found  her  in  here  tete-a-tcte 
with  Senor  Horace  Massarena.  You  know  the  elegant  figure  and 
step  of  my  lady — you  know  it  as  well  as  I.  Eh !  well,  it  was  the 
very  same.  I  have  proofs,  too.  You  know  my  lady,  my  wife,  is 
of  Spanish  blood,  the  blood  of  the  Olivarez — and,  like  all  tho 
ladies  of  Madrid,  carries  a  handkerchief  embroidered  with  tho 
arms  of  the  family.  Well!  the  unknown — the  mask — the  domino 
— had  broidered  on  tho  corner  of  her  handkerchief  tho  arms  of 
the  Olivarez !" 

"  Great  heavens  I"  exclaimed  Julius. 

"  I  saw — I  saw  it  with  my  eyes.  I  was  furious.  I  thought  I 
would  snatch  the  handkerchief  and  mask,  but  I  had  no  chance, 
for  she  suddenly  quitted  my  arm  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
black  dominoes  like  her  own.  It  was  she.  Did  I  not  say  that 
Horace  de  Massarena  brought  me  evil !  She  came  only  to  see 
him." 

Julius  besought  his  friend  to  be  cabn,  and  told  him  to  order  his 
carriage,  and  he  would  drivo  him  to  his  home  sooner  than  bis  lady 
could  possibly  arrive  there,  and  he  would  be  able  to  confront  her. 
Lord  Elfort  dashed  off,  and  while  he  was  gone,  Horace  entered 
and  was  astonished  to  be  saluted  by  Julius  in  this  wise  : 

"Arrived  at  last,  unhappy  one.  When  I  say  unhappy  one,  I 
do  not  mean  you  alone — but  I  will  not  reproach  you,  for  you  know 
nothing — it  is  not  your  fault." 

Eagerly  Horace  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  his 
companion. 

"I  mean  that  your  invisible  fairy — the  mysterious  beauty,  is  no 
other  than  Lady  Elfort !" 

"  No,  no,  it  is  not  so  !  It  cannot  he  !"  exclaimed  Horace,  in 
despair. 

"  'Tis  not  thou  who  ought  to  complain.  Her  husband  is  furi- 
ous— and  knows  all — find  tho  lady — re-conduct  her  to  her  home. 
I,  in  the  mean  time,  will  take  my  lord  in  my  carriage.  I  will 
make  delays,  that  you  may  reach  home  first.  Be  calm  and  quick. 
I  will  make  all  the  delays  I  possibly  can.  I  go  for  tho  husband 
— seek  you  for  the  wife  I" 

So  saying  Julius  hurried  from  the  room,  and  as  he  disappeared 
the  black  domino  entered. 


"Ely,  madame,  fly — all  is  discovered  !  Lose  one  instant,  and 
you  are  lost !"  exclaimed  Horace,  in  utter  despair. 

"  Who  has  told  you  V  inquired  the  mask. 

"  The  count  Julius  knows  you,  and — " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Angela  replied,  with  naivete. 

"What  falseness!"  passionately  exclaimed  Horace.  "The 
Count  Julius  told  me  your  husband  knew  all." 

"  My  husband  !" 

"  ¥es — Lord  Elfort — who  this  moment  return';  to  his  hotel." 

"  Lord  Elfort — my  husband  ?  Ah  !  that  is  amusing  and  very 
original,"  and  Angela  laughed  gaily. 

"  You  laugh  ?  You  dare  laugh  ?"  and  Horace  stamped  his  foot. 

"Yes,  truly,  and  not  without  reason,  for  I  aver  to  you,  senor, 
that  I  am  not  married.  As  a  proof,  in  spite  of  what  menaces  me 
I  will  remain  here  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer.  Only  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  not  a  minute  more,  and  as  a  proof  of  my 
sincerity,  I  will  remind  you  of  the  contre-dance  which  begins  this 
minute." 

"  I  am  master  of  the  time,  and  I  prefer  to  talk  to  you,  scnora. 
Since  you  are  not  married,  since  you  have  never  becH — you  have 
sworn  it  to  mc — as  a  proof,  will  you  demonstrate  it  that  I  may  not 
have  a  doubt  left  >." 

"How?" 

"By  accepting  my  hand." 

"Listen,  Horace,  and  do  not  be  angry  ;  but  truly,  I  cannot  give 
you  an  answer  now.  I  will  continue  your  friend — do  not  press 
me  for  an  answer." 

"(),  heavens!  Swear  to  me,  then,  that  I  may  have  one  con- 
soling thought,  that  I  may  see  you  again,  alone  I" 

"I  promise  it,"  said  Angela,  solemnly. 

Just  then  the  clock  in  the  tower  rang  out  the  hour  of  twelve. 
The  black  domino  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  gazing  at  the  clock 
in  the  hall,  found  it  nearly  an  hour  slow.  She  turned  with  dismay 
to  Horace,  who  stood  smiling,  and  in  answer  to  her  inquiring  look, 
he  s.-.id : 

"  A  ruse,  dear  lady,  to  keep  you  by  me  a  little  longer." 
She  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 

"  What  have  I  done  V  asked  Horace,  in  trepidation  ;  who  saw, 
though  he  understood  not  the  reason,  that  by  bis  thoughtless  act 
he  had  caused  her  much  and  great  misfortune.  He  earnestly 
entreated  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Repair  your  error  by  not  detaining  or  following  me,  and  I 
forgive  you,"  and  in  an  instant  she  was  gone. 

*  ###### 

The  day  was  dull  and  cold,  and  the  gray  walls  of  the  parlor  of 
the  convent  of  tho  Annunciades  looked  dim  and  gloomy.  The 
room  was  large,  but  the  windows  were  narrow  and  deep-set.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  room  were  two  gates  leading  into  the  courts 
of  the  convent ;  on  the  west  side  was  the  cell  of  the  abbess,  and  on 
the  cast  a  small  gate  leading  into  the  garden,  and  a  large  arch, 
through  which  was  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  chapel.  There  en- 
tered from  the  chapel  a  figure  in  the  dress  of  a  nun  ;  she  raised 
her  head  and  displayed  the  features  of  the  purple  domino  of  tho 
preceding  evening.  She  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  and  found  her- 
self wholly  alone  : 

"  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  tell  my  beads  and  say  my  prayers,  but 
it  is  impossible — I  am  too  anxious.  Sister  Angela  has  7iot  yet  re- 
turned to  the  convent.  A  minute  more  and  all  tho  entrances  will 
be  closed,  even  the  little  garden  gate.  One  hour  and  the  matin 
bell  will  ring,  and  where  is  she  and  what  shall  I  say  when  she  does 
not  appear  !  What  scandal !  I  know  the  vows  have  not  been 
pronounecd — and  I  soon  quit  tho  convent  to  bo  married  ;  but  she 
— poor  Angela,  what  has  becomo-of  her  ?  The  future  abbess  of 
the  Annunciada  obliged  to  be  discovered  or  lost  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid  !  If  I  could  only  conceal  her  absence  for  this  morning — 
but  here  comes  sister  Ursula,  the  most  deceitful  and  spiteful  of  all. 
By  her  manner  she  suspects  all  is  not  right.  I  fear  she  will  soon 
know  all,  and  bo  glad  to  do  so,  for  if  Angela  is  discovered  or  lost, 
she  will  be  abbess." 

Brigitta  resumed  her  prayers  and  quietly  saluted  sister  Ursula, 
who  wished,  she  said,  to  see  sister  Angela.  Brigitta  corrected, 
rather  maliciously  the  question,  substituting  abbess  for  the  word 
sister,  whereupon  Ursula  descanted  upon  the  propriety  of  calling 
her  abbess  before  she  had  taken  the  veil,  because  Angela  D'  Oliva- 
rez was  rich  and  cousin  to  the  queen  ;  and  informed  Brigitta  that 
her  family  was  as  noble  and  rich,  and  that  Angela  might  be  disap- 
pointed in  her  ambition  ;  and  further  informed  Brigitta  that  when 
Angela  took  the  vow  of  poverty  her  property  went  to  her  only 
kinsman,  Lord  Elfort,  a  heretic.  She  ceased  her  speech,  and 
again  demanded  to  see  sister  Angela,  and  upon  being  refused,  she 
declared  that  the.  abbess  was  not  in  her  cell. 

Brigitta  was  in  despair,  for  her  anxious  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
somebody  trying  tho  lock  of  the  garden  gate.  With  sudden 
thought  Brigitta  told  Ursula  that  if  the  abbess  had  left  the  con- 
vent she  did  so  by  the  garden  gate,  for  the  key  was  not  in  its  place. 
Eagerly  Ursula  went  in  search  of  the  key.  As  soon  as  the  door 
closed  behind  her,  Brigitta  produced  a  duplicate  key,  and  hastily 
unlocking  the  gate,  admitted  Angela  in  the  black  domino,  who 
had  scarcely  time  to  enter  and  (  lose  the  door  of  the  cell  before 
Ursula  returned  looking  disappointed,  for  the  key  was  in  its  prop- 
er place.  Just  then  Angela's  voice  was  heard  in  her  room,  so  all 
her  malicious  suspicions  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 

##-#*### 

The  parlor  of  the  convent  was  filled  with  the  most  distinguished 
guests,  among  whom  were  Lord  and  Lady  Elfort,  Count  Julius 
and  Senor  Horace  de  Massarena,  all  eager  to  witness  the  ceremo- 
ny of  appointing  the  future  abbess.  The  moment  arrived,  and 
Angela,  in  her  nun's  dress  and  veil,  stepped  from  her  room.  She 
stood  a  moment — then  in  a  clear  voice  thus  spoke  : 

"  Sisters,  dear  sisters,  our  august  mistress,  the  queen,  does  not 


wish  me  to  be  your  abbess,  and  by  her  express  commands  I  give 
to  sister  Ursula  that  title  and  supreme  power.  Her  highness  also 
desires  mo  to  choose,  before  I  quit  you  forever,  a  husband — and 
this  husband  will  you  be,  Horace  '!"  And  letting  her  veil  slowly 
fall,  she  advanced  towards  Horace,  who  raised  his  eyes,  and  with 
a  cry  of  joy  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet.  Then  swelled  the  joyful 
chorus  from  all. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  FIDDLING  DRAGOON. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.  UU1UVAGE. 

Ix  1809,  under  the  reign  of  Joseph,  Napoleon's  brother,  in 
Spain,  a  young  sub-lieutenant  of  cavalry,  in  the  service  of  this 
prince,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Bivadeo."  He  was 
carried  to  Oviedo,  the  capital  of  the  Asturias,  with  his  brother,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  same  corps,  and  several  companions  in  arms, 
under  the  escort  of  a  horde  of  soldiers  and  peasants,  the  latter,  for 
the  most  part,  armed  with  forks,  pikes  and  spears.  Compelled  to 
march  forty-two  leagues  in  seven  days  to  reach  the  city,  in  all  tho 
places  they  traversed,  the  prisoners  were  subjected  to  outrage  and 
insult  from  a  vindictive  populace,  exasperated  against  the  French. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Oviedo,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
fortress,  which  was  at  that  time  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  governor 
notorious  for  his  bad  disposition  and  severity  to  prisoners.  After 
some  hours  of  captivity,  our  young  officer,  who  had  studied  music 
in  his  childhood,  and  learned  to  play  on  the  violin  at  the  age  of 
seven,  under  the  direction  of  a  celebrated  Italian  professor,  suffer- 
ing more  from  his  inability  for  want  of  an  instrument  to  cultiv;.io 
the  art  he  loved  so  passionately,  than  from  the  deprivation  of  his 
liberty,  ventured,  under  the  pretext  of  having  a  secret  to  coimm 
nicate,  to  inform  the  governor  that  he  solicited  an  audience. 

It  was  only  after  a  thousand  difficulties  that  the  prisoner  obtain- 
ed permission  to  use  his  favorite  instrument ;  and  a  banker  of  the 
city,  who  had  formerly  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  then 
French  consul  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  hastened  to 
send  him  an  excellent  violin. 

The  jailer,  who  had  never  in  his  life  heard  tones  of  such  suavity 
and  harmony  from  any  instrument,  could  not  conceal  his  admira- 
tion and  surprise,  and  boasted  of  the  talent  which  had  so  speedily 
inspired  him  with  ecstacy ;  and  the  governor,  who  was  informed  of 
him,  soon  sent  for  bis  young  prisoner,  suggesting  that  he  should 
bring  his  violin  with  him.  But  the  governor  had  so  long  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  ferocity  and  barbarity  in  the  fortress,  that  our 
violinist,  unable  to  hope  that  he  would  treat  him  with  humanity, 
obeyed  the  order,  attributing  it  rather  to  curiosity  than  to  any 
other  motive. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  agreeable  surprise  that  ho  received  tho 
most  cordial  welcome,  and  an  invitation  to  produce  the  melodious 
tones  so  much  vaunted  by  the  jailer.  He  began  by  playing  an 
adagio  from  the  works  of  Haydn,  a  composer  then  unknown  in 
Spain,  and  afterwards  an  andante  from  the  quatuor  of  Pleyel, 
which  he  had  arranged  in  chords  in  order  to  present  the  simple 
and  graceful  harmony.  The  execution  of  these  pieces  was  suffi- 
cient to  display  all  the  fire  and  sensibility  of  his  soul.  Tho  gov- 
ernor, who  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  music,  in  spite  of  him- 
self betrayed  his  astonishment  at  each  phrase,  and,  at  the  andante, 
unable  longer  to  conceal  the  pleasure  he  experienced,  he  extended 
his  hand  to  his  prisoner,  and  confessed  with  visible  emotion  that  it 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  been  so  moved.  Afterwards 
he  conducted  him  into  his  dining-room,  and  invited  him  to  break- 
fast. He  made  him  promise  first,  to  say  nothing  about  what  had 
happened,  to  his  unfortunate  companions,  assured  him  that  ho 
should  want  for  nothing,  that  he  would  soften  his  position  and 
that  of  his  brother  as  much  as  possible,  and  said  he  had  but  one 
regret,  and  that  was,  that  he  could  not  grant  him  what  he  must 
most  desire — liberty.  From  tliis  time  he  was  withdrawn  from  tho 
common  room,  where  not  only  prisoners  of  war  but  criminals  wero 
confined,  and  a  private  chamber  was  assigned  him,  in  which  ho 
could  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  stud}-  of  music.  Our  young 
officer  even  succeeded  in  improving  the  condition  of  liis  unfortu- 
nate comrades,  for  tho  hardened  heart  of  the  governor  had  softened 
by  degrees,  thank?  to  the  tender  and  passionate  performance  of  tho 
young  violinist. 

He  remained  five  months  in  this  fortress,  which  was  defended  by 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  planted  constantly  before  the  prison  to 
demolish  it  on  the  slightest  attempt  at  insurrection  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners,  or  even  at  the  approach  of  the  French.  Still,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  they  resolved 
by  common  consent  to  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  even  at  tho 
peril  of  their  lives.  Our  virtuoso  placed  himself  at  thou-  head, 
forced  the  guard,  and  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  joining 
the  French  army,  which  was  encamped  four  leagues  from  Oviedo. 
lie  passed  tlirough  the  entire  population,  who  were  astounded  at 
such  boldness  on  the  part  of  prisoners.  Tho  success  of  this  at- 
tempt was  not  complete,  for  one  of  his  brothers  in  arms  fell  at  his 
side,  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  poignard. 

Our  hero  continued  his  military  career  without  neglecting  music, 
which  had  afforded  him  such  relief,  and  he  always  recalled  his 
ajlvcnture,  and  the  different  circumstances  which  had  preceded  it, 
with  pleasure.  Lagoancre,  that  was  the  real  name  of  our  artist, 
was  made  knight  of  the  legion  of  honor,  successively  decorated 
with  many  orders,  and  appointed  captain  in  the  royal  guard  ;  but 
music  having  become  a  prominent  taste  with  him,  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  devoted  himself  to  that  art,  in  which  he  has 
obtained  an  honorable  reputation  as  the  composer  of  many  grace- 
ful romances.  The  productions  of  the  cx-captain  are  known  to  all 
the  musical  world,  and  this  is  fame  enough. 
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SCENES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

If.  M.  Ballou,  Esq., — My  dear  Sir: — Permit  me,  according 
to  promise,  to  resume  the  narrative  of  my  visit  to  the  Quaker  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Agreeably  to  an  appointment  made  with  Mr. 
Anthony,  the  day  previous,  I  accompanied  him,  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day  of  my  visit,  on  a  drive  to  the  Aramingo  Via- 
duct over  Gunner's  Run,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  With  a 
clear  sky,  a  beautiful  road,  no  dust,  and  a  fast  horse,  wc  speedily 
and  agreeably  accomplished  the  distance.  Turning  into  a  seclude  ! 
lane,  where  wc  left  our  horse  and  vehicle,  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  brought  us  to  the  brow  of  a  slight  elevation,  from  whence 
we  had  a  tine  view  of  the  viaduct,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  Mr. 
Anthony,  who  was  one  of  the  contractors  of  the  work,  took  a 
commendable  pride  in  showing  the  bridge  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  explaining  its  peculiarity  of  construction,  etc.  From 
him  I  learned  that  it  was  found  to  cost  less  to  construct  the  via- 
duct than  to  make  an  embankment  of  earth  across  the  valley,  with 
a  trcssle-bridge  to  span  the  little  stream  which  winds  its  sinuous 
course  therein.  The  cost  of  the  beautiful  work  as  it  stands  was, 
in  round  numbers,  525,000.  The  designs  and  plans  were  furnished 
by  Strickland  Kneass,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  James  It.  McClure 
was  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  Morrison  &  Anthony,  the  contrac- 
tors. It  was  commenced  April  21st  and  finished  October  7th, 
1854.  There  are  rive  semi-circular  arches,  of  30  feet  span  each. 
The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  coping  is  40  feet ; 
•width  20  feet,  and  the  length  200  feet.  The  material  is  mostly 
brick,  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  It  was  built  for  the  .Northern 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  is  about  four  miles  from 
their  depot  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Willow  Streets.    A  couple 


of  hundred  yards  from 
this  viaduct' is  another 
smaller  one,  over  the 
Reading  Railroad,  also 
of  brick.     A  train  of 
coal  cars  on  this  road  is 
seen  through  the  arches 
of  the  viaduct  in  the 
picture.    After  sketch- 
ing this  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  spending  half 
an   hour  in  rambling 
around  its  vicinity,  vis- 
iting the  country  scat 
of  Mr.  Wright,  through 
whose  grounds  the  road 
has  been  cut,  wo  sought 
\       our  vehicle,  and  started 
to  return.  Striking 
.-       across  through  what  is 
n       called   "The  Rising 
Sun,"  wc  reached  the 
nj      outer  end  ot  Broad  St., 
and  thence  to  the  city, 
we  had  a  very  pleasant 
ride,  until  we  "struck 
the  pavement,"  which 
somewhat  disturbed  the 
romance  of  the  motion. 
The  roads  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, being  wide, 
smooth  and  level,  are 
given  over  to  horse-rac 
ing  and  fast  driving, 
somewhat  like  the  Thin! 
.  Avenue  of  New  York. 
On  a  pleasant  afternoon, 
hundreds    of  vehicles 
may  he  seen  gliding 
over  them   to  various 
places  of  resort  in  the 
suburbs.    The  next  sul>- 
jcet  which  came  under  my  pencil  was  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
represented  on  the  next  page,  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Arch 
Streets,  now  in  the  course  of  completion.    This  magnificent 
structure  was  designed  by  S.  D.  Button,  Esq.,  architect  of  the 
Merchant's  Exchange,  and  to  him  I  directed  my  steps,  after 
making  a  sketch  of  the  striking  edifice  which  does  him  such  crcd 
Mr.  Button  not  only  furnished  me  with  the  information  I  desired, 
but  was  kind  enough  to  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  his  elevation  ' 
the  church,  which  has  aided  me  materially  in  making  the  accom- 
panying drawing.    The  style  which  the  architect  has  adopted  for 
this  (luf-d'truire  of  his  skill,  is  the  Romanesque  or  Byzantine, 
which,  together  with  the  rich  dark-brown  Connecticut  stone  of 
which  it  is  constructed,  conveys  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  mcdia-val  period,  so  many  fine  specimens  of  which 
are  still  extant  in  England  and  Normandy.    The  size  of  the  Imihl- 
ing  is  72  feet  front  by  1 14  feet  dee)),  while  the  principal  tower  with 
its  lofty  spire  reaches  a  height  of  225  feet.    The  interior  arrange- 
ments consist  of  an  audience  room  65  by  75  feet  in  the  clear,  which 
space  is  not  broken  or  interrupted  by  pillars  or  columns,  the  gal- 
leries being  suspended,  having  no  supports  between  the  walls  of 
the  audience  room,  except  the  truss  framing.    The  ceiling  is  38 
feet  in  height,  and  beautifully  ornamented,  while  the  walls  are 
colored  in  imitation  of  stone.    The  gallery  front,  pulpit,  orjran 
gallery,  etc.,  are  appropriately  and  beautifully  ornamented.  Two 
magnificent  staircases  give  access  to  the  audience  room,  which  has 
sittings  for  1000  persons.    The  windows  arc  enriched  by  stained 
glass,  beautifully  designed  by  G.  J.  Gibson.    The  lecture  room, 
Sunday-school  rooms,  etc.,  are  on  the  ground  floor.  Adjoining 
the  church  on  Arch  Street,  is  a  four  story,  freestone-front  building, 


AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BUILDING. 


of  a  rich  and  chaste  design,  in  keeping  with  the  stvleof  the  church, 
which  is  intended  for  the  parsonage.  The  church  is  nearly  finished, 
the  spire  having  reache  d  a  height  of  about  2U0  feet,  and  I  presume 
it  will  be  completed  ere  the  commencement  of  another  year.  On 
my  way  down  town,  and  while  passing  through  Chestnut  Street, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  chaste,  yet  imposing  facade  of 
the  building,  No.  316,  recently  erected  and  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  a  view  of  which  is  given  herewith. 
Among  the  m  my  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge, there  is  probably  not  one  which  has  been  so  efficient  as  this. 
It  is  worthy  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  every  Christian,  ot 
whatever  denomination  or  church.  It  grew  out  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union,  founded  in  1817,  the  first 
year's  receipts  of  which  society  amounted  to  ?435  16.  From  this 
germ  sprung  a  society  whose  yearly  business  i  ow  reaches  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  the  sum  of  S150,i)O0.  The  affairs  oi'the  parent  insti- 
tution were  transacted  in  one  of  (he  apartments  of  No.  13,  North 
Fourth  Street,  but  on  assuming  a  new  name,  and  entering  npon 
an  enlarged  sphere,  the  whole  house  was  rented.  In  1881,  the 
operations  oi  the  L'nion  having  increased  to  S77,000  annually, 
larger  and  more  commodious  premises  were  sought  and  obtained 
at  No.  146,  Chestnut  Street ;  but  the  crowth  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  rendered  still  greater  accommodations  necessary,  and 
in  1853,  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  institution  were  erected. 


ABAMINGO  VIADUCT,  ON  THE  NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  NEAR  rilILADELPHL\. 
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The  front  on  Chestnut  Street,  of  which  an  ac- 
curate view  is  presented  in  the  engraving,  is 
appropriate  and  imposing.  The  design  was 
furnished  by  John  McArthur,  Jr.,  and  presents 
an  entire  front,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  main  cornice,  of  Quincy  granite,  cut 
in  the  Lombard  style.  This  new  structure, 
including  the  ground  and  the  fitting  up  of  tho 
premises  for  the  business  of  the  society,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  $65,000.  The 
voluntary  contributions  of  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia towards  the  building  are  not  far  from 
$13,000.  Tho  buildings — for  there  are  two — 
occupy  a  lot  on  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  30  feet  wide  by 
229  feet  in  depth,  extending  back  to  George- 
Street.  The  main  building  on  the  Chestnut 
Street  front  extends  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and 
on  the  George  Street  front  is  a  warehouse,  100 
feet  deep,  both  occupying  the  entire  width  of 
the  lot,  leaving  an  interval  between  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  of  49  feet,  appropriated  to  tho 
counting-room  and  other  apartments,  which 
are  lighted  by  a  skylight.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  basement  or  cellar  is  a  largo  furnace  to 
heat  the  front  and  rear  buildings  respectively. 
There  are  also  large  fire-proof  safes  for  stereo- 
type plates.  The  remainder  of  the  basement 
is  occupied  for  tho  reception  of  printing  paper, 
and  packing  boxes  ;  and  also  an  apartment  for 
the  storage  ot  fuel.  After  my  interview  with 
Mr.  Button,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
who  is  getting  up  a  large  and  handsome 
lithograph  in  colors,  of  the  interior  of  the 
magnificent  Masonic  Temple,  an  exterior  view 
of  which  was  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Pictorial.  My  object  was  to  get  a  copy  ot 
the  architect's  design  for  your  paper,  but  I 
saw  at  once  that  an  engraving  upon  the  scale 
which  your  space  would  admit  of,  would  con- 
vey but  a  poor  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
magnificent  hall,  and  I  abandoned  tho  idea 
of  attempting  it.  Mr.  Rosenthal  will  present 
to  the  fraternity,  ere  long,  however,  a  picture 
worthy  a  place  in  the  parlor  of  tho  finest  man- 
sion. It  is  to  be  about  18  by  24  inches,  and, 
being  printed  in  colors,  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finest  water-color  drawing.  After 
dinner,  I  visited,  in  company  with  Mr.  Winch, 
the  Philadelphia  Library,  situated  on  Fifth 
Street,  below  Chestnut  Street,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  engraving.  The  building 
is  a  plain,  substantial-looking  structure  of 
brick,  and  has  a  truly  venerable  and  antiquated 
appearance.  Over  the  entrance,  which  is  on 
Fifth  Street,  is  a  full  length  statue  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  The  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany was  instituted  in  1731,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  the  country. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  tho 
members  of  a  philosophical  society  called 
"The  Junto."  Its  first  efforts  were  com- 
paratively feeble,  but  by  the  contributions  of 
various  public-spirited  individuals,  and  by  the 
addition  and  consolidation  with  it  of  three  or 
four  other  libraries,  its  catalogue  was  increased 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  a  building  for  its  accommo- 
dation. Accordingly,  the  edifice  shown  in  the 
engraving  was  erected,  and  the  society  took 
possession  of  its  new  quarters  in  1790.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  the  31st  of  August,  1789.  Among 
the  most  important  acquisitions  of  the  socie- 
ty, is  the  library  of  the  Hon.  James  Logan, 
the  confidential  friend  of  William  Pcnn,  which 
consisted  of  nearly  4000  volumes,  principally 
of  works  in  the  learned  and  modern  languages 
of  Europe.  It  is  kept  in  a  room  appropriated 
for  that  purpose,  and,  by  constant  additions, 
has  swelled  to  the  number  of  1 0,000  volumes. 
Combined  with  the  company's  library,  the 


whole  [numbers  about 
65,000  volumes  of  the 
choicest  and  most  val- 
uable works  upon  ev- 
ery imaginable  sub- 
iect,embracing  in  their 
design  either  refer- 
ence, instruction  or 
amusement.  Tho  in- 
come of  tho  society  is 
about  $6000,  $4000  ot 
which  is  annually  ex- 
pended in  additions  to 
the  catalogue.  The 
rooms  are  opened  ev- 
ery week  day  from  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  until 
sunset.  On  the  left  of 
the  main  hall,  as  I 
entered,  I  noticed  a 
quaint  and  venerable 
time-piece,  said  to 
have  been  the  proper- 
ty of  the  "  Protector  " 
—  Oliver  Cromwell. 
It  is  certainly  a  very 
antique-looking  affair, 
similar  in  shape  and 
appearance  to  those 
venerable-looking  and 
time  -  honored  clocks 
which  wo  frequently 
see  in  the  wide  and 
spacious  halls  and 
"  keeping-rooms  "  of 
Yankee  mansions  of 
tho  oldon  time,  whoso 
monotonous  click — 
click  have  recorded 
the  lapse  of  time,  and 
marked  the  "  passing 
away  "  of  generation 
after  generation  from 
time  immemorial.  I 


ODD  FELLOWS'  CEMETERY,  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA. 


have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  was  once  in 
the  possession  of  that  lion-hearted  man ;  but 
still  there  is  great  room  for  doubt,  and  hence 
the  romance  which  might  attach  to  it  were  tho 
authenticity  of  the  fact  undoubted,  is  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed.  The  remainder  of 
tho  afternoon  was  spent  in  sketching  various 
localities  of  interest  in  and  about  the  city,  all 
of  which  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  fur- 
nished to  your  readers.  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  offering  but  two  of  these  subjects  in 
the  present  connection.  The  first  is  one  of 
the  numerous  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  :  it  is  that  belonging  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  It  is  situated 
on  Islington  Lane,  near  the  Ridge  Road,  about 
two  miles  from  tho  northern  boundary  of  the 
city  proper.  It  covers  a  space  of  some  thirty 
acres,  and  is  intersected  by  wide  and  spacious 
avenues  and  walks,  well  graded  and  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  first  interment  was  made  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1849,  since  which  time  a  stone 
wall,  surmounted  by  a  neat  iron  railing,  has 
been  erected  along  the  entire  front.  The  build- 
ings represented  in  tho  engraving  consist  of 
a  main  building  and  two  wings,  and  were 
designed  and  erected  under  the  superintend- 
eney  of  Messrs.  Hoxie  &  Button,  architects. 
They  are  constructed  of  brown  stone,  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  and  the  centre  or  main  build- 
ing, which  is  intended  as  a  chapel  and  offices, 
is  surmounted  by  a  tower,  eighty-one  feet 
high.  The  wings  are  used  for  carriage-ways 
and  passages  for  foot  passengers.  The  third 
Jewish  Synagogue,  represented  in  the  first 
engraving  on  this  page,  is  situated  in  Cronn, 
below  Vino  Street,  and  is  also  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  and  of  brown  stone.  It  is  a  neat  and 
substantial  structure,  although  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  Egyptian  style  to  edifices  of  this 
character  may  bo  questioned.  Having  com- 
pleted my  business,  and  being  desirous  of 
spending  the  evening  with  my  family,  I  took 
the  cars  at  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  was  soon 
en  route  for  home.  On  our  way,  we  passed  the 
wreck  of  the  ill-fated  train  which  had  met  with 
such  a  fearful  accident  at  Burlington  but  a 
few  short  hours  before,  and  our  senses  were 
horrified  at  the  bloody  evidences  of  whole- 
sale slaughter.  But  as  the  affair  is  of  recent 
occurrence,  and  as  I  have  no  wish  to  shock 
your  readers  with  the  details,  I  will  pass  by 
a  scene  which  will  never  be  effaced  from 
memory,  and  under  happier  and  more  genial 
influences,  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  vour  Artist, 

Nkutkal  Tint. 
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A  GIGANTIC  ENTERPRISE. 

In  this  day  of  stupendous  projects,  a  new 
enterprise,  however  gigantic,  scarcely  seems 
wonderful  in  our  cjes.  If  human  ingenuity 
can  connect  the  two  continents,  across  tho 
wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  by  telegraph 
communication,  it  may  certainly  achieve  a 
project  recently  started  in  England  and  France, 
to  construct  a  tunnel  beneath  tho  English 
Channel,  from  Boulogne  to  Dover.  Steps 
have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  magnificent  enterprise  without  delay. 
In  five  years  from  this  time,  an  atmospheric 
railway  will,  in  all  bun  an  probability,  reduce 
to  a  speedy  ride  of  twenty-live  minutes  tho 
distance  between  the  English  and  French 
shores.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
about  18  3-4  miles,  and  its  cost,  according  to 
the  estimate,  some  $20,000,000.  M.  Favre,  a 
distinguished  French  engineer,  has  pronounced 
this  stupendous  scheme  entirely  feasible,  and 
surveys  have  lately  been  taken  preparatory  to 
its  commencement. — Boston  Chronicle. 
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[vVriKon  for  Rji1!ou'5  Factorial.) 
THE  ANGEIi'S  TRBABURE 

BT    DLANCHE  D'aRTOISS. 

T  g*uerl  on  t'.ec— pnl>  mother! 

Sore  grief  enthrone!  t\\y  brow, 
A  type  of  that  within  thy  hwrt 
If  haunts  my  memory  now; 
And  yet  I  toM  thee  not  my  thought — 
I  foil  thsfl  words  of  mine  were  nought. 

I  gued  around — In  visions 

I  Hft-,7  n  mai  I*mi  f.iir — 
Within  tint  kiQPMitoadf  Hitting, 
A  brother  wirh  her  there: 
And  dreamy  tores  of  voire1!  mine 
From  youthful  IbRQfl  I  mny  not  name. 

Didst  thou  nor  •op,  pale  mother, 

A  cheruh.  rtftwllflg  bright, 
Approach  thee— bearing  in  hi*  amis 
An  infant,  robed  ir.  H^ht? 
Tfluspeinig  In  tones  of  music  deaf — 
"Sinter,  the  babe  the  angels  keep!" 

The  leaves  fall  fast,  pale  mother! 

The  autumn  breeze  floats  by; 
There's  grief  within  thy  heart,  and  yet 
There's  faith  within  thine  eye:  • 
The  leaves  fall  fast — hut  spring  returns: 
Spring  for  the  soul — though  nature  mourns. 

[Written  for  BattOtfr  Pictorial.] 

A  WHEEL  WITHIN  A  WHEEL. 

r.T  .roiiv  moKS'BEKlti.V 

It  is  odd  enongfa,  how  husbands  and  vivo?  ran  he  so  jealous  of 
one  another.  There  seems  to  be  some  secret  disease,  in  love,  that 
makes  one  nnhappier  after  he  lias  frot  possession  of  his  object  than 
he  ever  was  in  its  uncertain  pursuit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salter  were  of  this  unfortunate  description.  They  I 
really  loved  one  another  almost  10  distraction,  as  the  saying  is. 
But  love  and  jealousy  being  popularly  supposed  to  <ro  together, 
they,  of  Course,  thought  it  necessary  to  be  jealous,  and  so  com- 
pletely overset  the  splendid  dish  of  milk,  the  rising  of  whose  cream 
they  ought  so  patiently  to  have  waited  for. 

There  is  no  need  of  stopping  to  dwell  on  reeitals  of  those  sin- 
gle scenes  that  took  place  from  time  to  time,  in  the  married  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salter.  Bneogb  to  know  that  all  of  them 
tended  to  but  one  single  event,  and  that  the  grand  crash  and  cri- 
sis of  their  matrimonial  affair.  The  dreaded  day  might  be  put  off 
for  a  time,  but  it  would  certainly  come  in  the  end.  From  the 
stern  logic  of  events,  neither  of  them  could  hope  for  escape. 

Well,  and  finally  it  began  to  look  as  if  it  was  coming  indeed. 
The  clouds  were  darkening  and  thickening  in  the  horizon  ;  the  air 
began  to  grow  chill  and  cold;  the  breezes  to  blow;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  now  hut  the  thunder  and  the  lightning.  But  that 
was  coming  right  along. 

Odd  as  it  may  sound,  it  was  not  less  singular  in  fact,  that  not 
only  should  Mrs.  Salter  be  jealous  of  Mr.  Salter,  but  that  he  like- 
wise should  be  jealous  of  her.  Such  cross-wise  suspicions  are  not 
very  apt  to  be  entertained.  But  in  1  lie  present  case,  they  helped 
to  make  the  unfortunate  matter  infinitely  more  amusing. 

Mr.  Salter  at  last  thought  he  had  enough  of  it.  He  could  live 
in  this  painful  suspense  no  longer.  He  would  satisfy  himself  for 
once  and  all,  and  so  make  an  end  of  it.  And  Mrs.  Salter  happened 
to  think  just  the  same  way,  too  !  and  exactly  at  the  same  moment ! 
Oddest  of  all  odd  coincidences,  but,  nevertheless,  wholly  true. 

A  particular  evening  drew  near,  on  which  each  party  simulta- 
neously resolved  to  carry  their  secret  devices  into  effect.  Neither 
let  the  other  suspect  aught  of  his  or  her  intention,  but  set  about 
the  work  with  an  earnestness  quite  worthy  the  strength  of  their 
lore.  It  was  soon  after  tea  that  the  performances  besran.  A  cool 
evening  in  late  autumn,  when  the  streets  were,  some  of  them, 
thronged  with  people  poing  out  to  be  amused. 

Mr.  Salter  put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  ami  passed  out  as  if  he  were 
going  back  for  a  few  hours  to  his  business.  He  went,  only  as  far 
as  the  first  comer,  however,  when  he  suddenly  turned,  and  came 
back  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  till  he  reached  the  house  ex- 
actly opposite  his  own.  Mrs.  Morse  lived  there,  and  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  widow.  But  she  was  young  yet,  and  that  was 
all  in  her  favor. 

Ringing  the  bell,  th^  servant  admitted  him  without  delay,  and 
conducted  him  into  the  presence  of  her  mistress. 

"I've  got  a  secret,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  "and 
I  wish  you  would  help  me  find  out  what  it  means.  I  want  to  sit 
down  here  by  on:  of  your  front  windows,  with  no  light  at  all  iu 
the  front  room,  and  just  watch  my  front  door." 

"Why,  Mr.  Salter!"  exclaimed  she.  "You — you  aint  sus- 
picion* of  " 

"  I  am,  Mrs.  Morse,"  said  he,  "  and  I  only  wish  you  would  help 
me  carry  out  my  design.  I  believe  I  can  very  soon  satisfy  myself 
whether  my  suspicions  are  true  or  false." 

There  is  an  unaccountable  something  in  the  human  heart,  that 
(.-ome  people  trill  insist)  turns  of  a  Sudden,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, all  the  honey  of  their  nature's  into  pure  galL  If  men  did 
but  hate  one  another  half  as  hard  as  some  women  do,  it  is  difficult 
guessing  what  sort  of  a  world  we  should  li-d  ourselves  in.  Mrs. 
Morse,  frentle  as  she  generally  was,  immediately  joined  in  with 
the  suspicious  husband  of  Mrs.  Salter,  more  ferociously  than  he 
even  dared  to  commence,  himself. 

So  lioth  of  them  sat  down  by  the  window,  anil  closely  w;itchcd 
the  event  of  the  evening,  on  which  they  had  begun  to  count  bo 


confidently.  At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Salter  was  busily  preparing 
herself  lo  po  out.  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  of  a 
very  similar  nature.  She  threw  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  a  hur- 
ry, and  started  off  to  the  store  of  Mr.  PodgerS,  a  mutual  friend  of 
the  family.  Mr.  Podgers  she  designed  for  her  escort  on  the  cr- 
rand  she  had  undertaken  ;  and  sic  therefore  acquainted  him  with 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  hand.  He  smiled,  even  while  In- 
most deeply  sympathised,  and  appeared  to  enter  zealously  into 
her  plan.  Therefore  he  had  his  hat  upon  his  head  very  soon,  and 
he  and  Mrs.  Salter  were  walking  composedly  through  the  door 
into  the  street.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Salter  saw  his  front  door  open, 
and  his  own  wife  emerge  upon  the  sidewalk : 

"  There !"  he  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Morse,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "you 
see  that,  do  you  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  that  lady.    "  Isn't  it shameful  f" 
"  Now  will  you  go  af;er  her  with  me  !"  he  persisted,  rising  in 
a  hunry.    "  I  want  a  good,  reliable  witness,  you  know.  Will 
you  go  1  ' 

"  To  he  sure  I  will,"  she  answ.rcd,  just  as  unhesitatingly,  and 
started  to  her  feet.  "  I  think  'tis  awful!"  One  peg  higher  she  had 
got  in  her  indignation. 

Mr.  Salter's  plan  was  to  rush  out  and  follow  after  his  wife  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  Taking  the  too  willing  widow,  there-  | 
fore,  on  his  arm,  he  pushed  along  behind  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 
Mrs.  Morse  kept  talking  to  the,  injured  husband,  continually,  in 
loud  whispers ;  but  the  hitter's  passion  would  allow  him  to  say 
nothing.  Mrs.  Morse,  however,  did  not  let  his  anger  subside.  She 
knew  what  kind  of  fuel  was  needed  to  make  it  flame. 

They  followed  her  till  she  reached  Mr.  Podgcrs's  store.  Then 
they  saw  her  go  in. 

"  There  !"  exclaimed  the  wronged  husband  again,  "  what  did  I 
tell  you  ?" 

"  Sure  enough  I"  said  the  widow.    "  Who'd  have  thought  it  ?" 

Delaying  a  few  moments  in  an  obscure  spot,  they  presently  saw 
Mrs.  Salter  coming  out  of  the  store,  accompanied  by  Mr.  I'odgers. 

"  Now  we'll  hunt  them  down  I"  said  the  husband.  "  Now  we've 
got  them  !  There's  no  chance  for  escape  here  !  But  still,  she  shall 
have  nil  the  time  she  wants.    Let's  see  how  far  she  trill  go  I" 

So  they  followed  on.  First,  Mr.  Podgers  and  his  friend  pursued 
their  way  along  till  they  came  to  Mr.  Salter's  own  store.  There 
they  halted. 

•'  They  surely  can't  be  going  in  there!"  exclaimed  the  husband. 
"  Yes — yes  ;  they  are  I" 

"No, "said  the  widow,  "it's  only  your  wife!  Podgers  is  waiting 
outside !    What  ran  it  mean  !" 

It  meant  only  this;  that  Mrs.  Salter  determined  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  to  begin  with,  and  therefore  went  to  see  if  her  husband 
ivas  in,  first.  Her  next  step  she  had  determined  upon  by  herself. 
Accordingly  she  persuaded  Mr.  Podgers  to  go  with  her  to  Har- 
monic Hall, — not  such  a  very  appropriate  place,  either,  for  an  un- 
harmonious  wife  to  frequent, — where  she  was  very  certain  would 
be  discovered  some  trace  or  another  of  her  delinquent  husband. 
And  Mr.  I'odgers  kindly  went  along. 

Still  pursuing  what  he  thought  the  fugitives,  Mr.  Salter  dragged 
his  companion  along  after,  until  he  saw  his  wife  and  Mr.  I'odgers 
enter  Harmonic  Hall.  Then  he  stopped  short;  his  knees  grew 
weak,  and  knocked  together;  his  breath  came  short  and  quick ; 
and  finally  he  mustered  strength  to  cross  the  threshold,  and  go  in. 

I!ut  on  the  other  aisle  from  that  up  which  his  wife  anil  Mr. 
Podgers  walked,  he  and  Mrs.  Morse  took  an  obscure  seat  near  the 
door,  and  watched  eagerly  every  motion  of  their  unsuspecting 
prey.  The  time  passed  heavily  enough,  to  both  parties.  The  last 
thing  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Salter  thought  of,  was  the  amusement 
that  was  proceeding.  Hut  by-and-by  an  interruption  occurred. 
The  performances  drew  to  the  close  of  their  first  instalment.  A 
recess  intervened,  during  which  Mrs.  Salter,  after  carefully  survey- 
ing, as  she  thought,  every  quarter  of  the  spacious  room,  rose  and 
went  out  with  the  retreating  crowds. 

Mr.  Salter's  eyes,  however,  had  no  lid  over  them  long.  His 
sight  was  just  then  keener  than  any  brier. 

"  Come  !"  called  he  to  his  companion.  "  We'll  be  after  them  ! 
Let's  follow  on  I" 

And  away  they  weut,  bobbing  and  bowing  along,  squeezing  and 
jamming,  pulling  and  pulling,  all  the  while  keeping  their  eyes  on 
Mrs.  Salter,  and  all  the  while  taking  care,  too,  that  she  did  not 
chance  to  discover  them.  They  followed  out  into  the  open  hall. 
On  went  Mrs.  Salter  and  her  I'odgers  escort,  and  close  behind  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Salter  and  bis  Morse  companion  and  ally.  Now  it  was 
getting  to  be  a  race — I'odgers  for  home,  and  Salter  after  him. 
Podgers  promising  his  friend  that  she  might  rely  on  him  for  that 
purpose  anv  other  evening,  and  Salter  declaring  in  his  bosom  that 
he  would  never  give  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  this. 

But  the  Podgers  patty  walked  faster  than  the  Salter  party.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  very  soon  lost  sight  of  the  former,  which  served  to 
confuse  and  confound  them  excessively.  So  in  order  to  gain  time 
a  little,  they  turned  down  into  a  quieter  sort  of  a  street,  and  hoped 
to  get  to  the  door  just  as  soon  as  they  did. 

Mr.  Salter  was  very  warm,  and  Mrs.  Morse  had  become  very 
much  out  of  breath,  i  $  lit  he  kept  persevcringly  pulling  her  along, 
and  she  kept  puHing  and  panting  as  near  to  his  side  as  she  could. 
Not  a  syllable  was  spoken  by  cither,  till  they  suddenly  emerged 
upon  the  wider  street  again. 

A  gas  lamp  flamed  brightly  on  the  corner,  and  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman were  walking  briskly  up  towards  them.  They  stopped  a 
moment,  and,  without  thinking  what  they  were  doing,  looked 
straight  in  their  faces. 

The  other  party  drew  up,  too.  And  who  do  you  think  they 
were,  reader,  but  Mr.  Podgers  and  Mrs.  Salter!  Instantaneously 
— powder  never  flashed  quicker — they  recognized  one  another. 
They  all  drew  back  and  formed  a  circle. 


"  Mr.  Salter!"  exclaimed  the  wile,  as  indignant  at  she  could  be. 
"Mrs.  Salter!"  exclaimed  the  husband,  in  the  very  same 

breath. 

"  Now  I  should  like  to  know  !"  said  she. 
"  What  does  this  viliany  mean  ?"  said  he. 

Both  of  them,  it  will  lie  remembered,  were  in  a  state  of  jealous  v 
bordering  on  madness,  and  each  had  been  watching  and  watching 
for  the  other,  all  the  evening. 

"Now,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Salter,  addressing  the  widow,  "I 
wish  you  would  just  explain  yourselt  !  What  are  you  enticing 
my  husband  away  from  me  for,  in  this  kind  of  wav  ?"  And  she 
looked  as  if  she  was  all  ready  to  tear  out  little  Mrs.  Morse's  eves. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  latter,  "I  think  you'd  Utter  ask  oie  such  a 
question  as  that !  What  have  I  been  doing  but  helping  your  own 
husband  find  you!  and  you,  a  runaway!  oil'  with  another  man  I" 

"Mr.  Podgexs,"  said  Sailer,  squaring  away  at  him,  "what  does 
this  mean  ?  Why  are  you  out  walking  the  streets,  and  going  to 
places  of  amusement,  with  my  wife  ?    I  want  an  explanation  !" 

"  Yes,  and  why  are  you  out,"  broke  in  his  wife,  "  walking  the 
streets,  and  going  to  places  of  amusement,  with  other  uxmicn  !  An- 
swer me  that !" 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  cried  Mr.  Podgers. 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morse. 

"It's  only  as  a  faror,  and  as  a  duty  to  your  wife,"  said  Mr. 
I'odgers,  "  that  I  consented  to  accompany  her.  She  must  suffer 
enough,  I  think,  without  being  taunted  by  you,  notr!" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  1"  demanded  Mr.  Salter,  laying  hold 
of  his  collar.  "  I'll  have  satisfaction  out  of  you,  if  it  cosis  mo  all 
I'm  worth  !" 

"  A  pretty  creature  you  are,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Salter  to  her 
husband,  "to  be  oil'  evenings  with  other  women  !  I've  been  look- 
ing out  for  this  a  long  while,  and  now  I've  caught  you  !" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Morse.  "  and  we've  been  watching  for 
just  such  a  sight  as  we've  seen  this  evening !  We've  been  looking 
out  for  it ;  and  here  it  is,  sure  enough  !" 

Mr.  Salter  felt  a  new  light  Hash  across  his  brain.  At  the  same 
moment,  another  very  strange  coincidence, — Mrs.  Salter  thought 
she  must  have  been  illuminated  by  the  same  process.  It  wasn't 
the  gas-light,  by  any  means :  it  was  something  much  brighter  than 
that. 

Husband  and  wife  looked  snrprisedly  in  each  other's  faces. 
Then  a  son  of  smile  broke  out  over  them.  Then  they  advanced 
a  step  towards  each  other,  and  then  each  extended  a  hand. 

"I  see  it  all,"  said  Salter,  smiling  and  looking  confused,  "I've 
been  too  jealous  !" 

"And  so  do  I !"  added  his  wife  ;  "  I've  been  troubled  with  the- 
same  complaint !" 

"  Mr.  Podgers,"  said  be,  "I  humbly  ask  your  pardon  for  what 
I  may  have  spoken.    I  hardly  know  what  I  did  say." 

"And  I  yours,  Mrs.  Morse,"  added  Mr.  Podgers.  "  I  am  sure 
I  thought  all  along  there  was  rause  for  jealousy.  Bnt  1  sec  none 
now,  whatever.    How  curious  this  all  is  !" 

All  moved  away  from  the  corner,  and  went  into  Salter's  house, 
where  matters  were  satisfactorily  made  up.  Mr.  Salter  went  out 
and  ordered  a  game  supper,  and  they  sat  down  around  it  with  qui- 
et consciences  and  remarkable  appetites.  And  across  the  table 
they  became  friends  again.  Mr.  Salter  forever  after  was  a  better 
husband,  and  Mrs.  S.  a  more  confiding  wife.  And  it  turned  ont 
that  Podgers  sometime  afterwards  married  the  widow  Morse,  and 
so  all  parties  felt  wholly  reconciled  to  the  temporary  misunder- 
standing. 
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[Written  for  Bnllou'f  Pictorial.] 
W  A  S  II I JV  G  T  O  WS  H  O  H  U  M  E  N  T. 

BY    SUE   M.  SCOTT. 

Why  ream  ninnummt  of  stone  t<>  Washington's  great  name, 

To  tell  tho  deeds  of  gallantly,  of  valor  and  tlie  fame 

That  marked  his  onward  course  through  life,  and  left  no  darkened  pago, 

To  dim  Hie  path  of  glory  of  the  patriot  and  the  sage? 

Ia  not  his  memory  revered  by  every  honest  heart? 

T>o  not  his  counsels,  pure  and  wiee,  of  history  form  a  part? 

1p  not  hi.s  name  a  watchword  *till  to  nations  far  and  near, 

TYho  tight  for  homes  and  liberty,  and  all  they  hold  most  dear? 

His  monument  ip  reared  ere  this  within  a  nation's  breast, 

That  nation  lor  whose  canse  he  prayed  till  'twas  by  Heaven  blest j 

Nor  will  it  mil,  while  there  remains  one  patriot  soui  to  tell 

Of  how  he  fought  for  life's  best  boon — sweet  freedom — guard  it  well, 

Ye  sons  of  heroes! — 'tis  a  boon  ye  should  not  lightly  prize — 

Hail,  heaven-born  Freedom !  shout  aloud,  and  laud  it  the  skies! 

Then,  though  \  c  build  a  monument  of  costly  marble  hewn. 

And  though  bis  tomb  at  Vernon's  mount  with  sweetest  (lowers  be  strewn, 

The  proudest  monument  will  he  that  which  is  now  enshrined 

Within  the  pure  and  virtuous  heart,  the  nobly  gifted  mind. 

]Ie  needs  no  cenotaph  to  tell  his  virtue,  truth  and  love, 

They're  graven  on  our  history's  page — recorded,  too,  above. 

A  heritage  to  us  was  left,  worth  more  than  sordid  gold, 

*Tis  Independence — sound  it  forth,  and  all  its  good  unfold— 

Till  every  heart  responsive  beats,  and  joined  is  every  hand 

In  sacred  union,  to  protect  our  free  and  happy  land! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

T  II  E    C  A  R  T)    T  A  RLE. 

 ' 

BT   SVLVAM  S  COBB,  JR. 

Ltdia  Pcnriiorn  sat  alone  in  licr  little  sitting-room,  and  her 
countenance  was  sad  and  desponding.  She  was  not  over  six-and- 
twenty,  and  though  her  face  was  pale  and  wan,  yet  she  was  beau, 
tiful.  A  warm  lire  burned  in  the  prate,  for  U  was  winter,  and  tho 
lamp  upon  the  centre-table  was  lighted,  for  it  was  evening.  She 
eat  thus,  trying  to  read,  when  the  door  was  opened  and  a  stranger 
entered.  She  started  up  with  tear  at  thus  seeing  a  strange  man 
enter  Iter  apartment  unbidden. 

"  Lydia — don't  you  know  me  ?" 

Tho  woman  started  at  t lie  sound  of  the  voiee,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  brow  and  temples.  She  took  a  step  forward  and 
gazed  more  sharply  into  the  intruder's  face. 

"James  ?"  she  murmured,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  my  sister.    Didn't  you  know  me  '." 

But,  instead  of  answering  in  words,  Lydia  rushed  forward  and 
sank  upon  the  man's  bosom,  and  there  she  wept  for  joy.  It  was 
in  truth,  her  own  brother. 

"  And  you  didn't  know  mc  I"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  after  he  had 
taken  a  seat. 

"Why,  no,  James.  Fire  years  have  altered  yon  wonderfully. 
But  then  that  beard  all  over  your  faee  makes  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ference." 

"All  the  difference  in  tho  world,  sister.  Two  years  ago,  while 
my  ship  lay  at  Canton,  I  had  my  beard  all  shaved  off,  and  when  I 
came  aboard,  some  of  my  own  men  did  not  know  me  at  first." 

"  Then  I  wish  you'd  shave  it  off  now,  for  you  look  more  like  a 
bear  than  you  do  like  James  Barrows." 

The  brother  laughed,  and  then  the  conversation  ran  for  a  while 
upon  varioss  topics  suggested  by  the  return  of  the  loved  one. 
.lames  Barrows  was  now  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  native  city  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
had  command  of  a  fine  ship. 

"By  tho  way,"  said  the  brother,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  "I 
Stopped  in  New  York  on  my  way  here,  and  I  saw  Kate  Waldion 
there.  She  told  me  she  heard  you  say  you  wished  your  husband 
had  never  known  me.    Did  you  ever  say  such  a  thing  as  that  ?" 

Lydia's  eyes  filled  with  tears  in  a  moment,  and  a  deep  sob  broke 
from  her  lips.  Her  brother  was  startled.  He  moved  to  her  side, 
and  put  his  arm  about  her  neck. 

"  What  is  it,  my  sister  ?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Alas,  James,  I  will  tell  you.  But  first  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  did  not  mean  exactly  what  I  said  to  Kate.  You  remember  five 
years  ago,  when  you  used  to  tell  such  stories  about  gambling 
scenes  on  the  Mississippi.  Ambrose  asked  you  to  teach  him  to 
play  poker,  as  you  called  it.  You  taught  him  the  game,  and  in  one 
or  two  evenings  you  went  with  him  to  some  social  card  parties." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  remember  all  that." 

"  Well — the  spirit  of  gaming  is  now  fastening  itself  upon  him. 
I  can  see  it  plainly,  though  he  tries  to  laugh  away  my  fears.  I 
know  it  is  so,  for  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  is  my  friend,  and 
who  told  mc  out  of  pure  friendship  for  Ambrose.  But  I  have  not 
vet  dared  to  let  him  know  how  sure  my  information  is,  for  he 
would  be  angry,  did  he  know  that  anyone  had  told  this  to  me.  ( >, 
I  know  his  impetuous  nature,  and  [  fear  he  will  be  lost  ere  he  is 
aware  of  it.  Evil  companions  arc  leading  him  astray.  He  thinks 
them  friends  1" 

"  And  do  you  think  he  has  gone  to  the  card  table  to-night  \" 
"  1  am  afraid  so.  And  if  he  does — O,  I  dare  not  think  of  it. 
He  has  much  money  with  him.  Before  you  came  I  was  weeping 
over  mr  fears.  I  have  never  let  him  know  how  much  I  knew  con- 
cerning his  course,  for  I  feared  'twould  only  make  him  more  ex- 
cited. Alas  !  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I  do  not  think  he  has  yet 
lost  much,  but  I  know  that  he  will  never  leave  the  fascinating  habit 
until  lie  is  mined,  unless  something  can  bo  done  to  move  him." 

"  By  my  soul,  Lydia,"  returned  the  captain,  warmly,  "  I  did 
teach  Ambrose  to  play — though  God  knows  I  never  meant  to 
teach  him  to  gamble — and  I  will  cure  him  now  if  I  can.  Do  you 
think  he  is  at  it  now  !" 


"  I  think  he  would  have  been  at  home  before  this  time,  if  he  had 
not  falien  in  with  some  of  his  evil  associates." 

"  Then  you  rest  here  while  I  go  and  find  him.  By  my  soul,  I'll 
save  him  if  I  can." 

'•  But  you'll  come  back  soon  <" 

Jaine:.  stopped  and  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  know,"  lit  said.  "  But  don't  you  be  worried.  Xo 
harm  shall  befall  Ambrose  to-night." 

It  was  just  nine  o'clock  as  Ambrose  Dearborn  entered  one  of 
the  gaming  saloons  of  the  city.  His  business  had  kept  him  later 
than  usual,  and  having  made  some  fifteen  dollars  in  trade  since 
dark,  he  had  determined  lo  stake  that  amount  upon  the  altar  of 
fortune.  His  wife  was  right  in  her  fears.  Tlie  card-table  had 
gained  a  fascinating  power  over  him,  and  he  had  lost  some  heavy 
sums.  But  on  the  previous  evening  he  had  been  cursed  with  a 
turn  of  winning  luck,  and  had  won  back  very  nearly  as  much  as 
he  had  lost,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  continue  his  luck  !  He 
meant  only  to  play  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  go  home.  He  went 
up  to  the  sideboard  and  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and  as  he  turned  he 
met  a  stranger,  who  had  seemingly  come  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  pleasant,  tone,  as  he 
poured  out  a  tumbler  full  of  water  from  the  pitcher  and  drank  it. 

Ambrose  returned  tho  salutation. 

"  I  came  in  to  take  a  few  moments'  recreation  at  cards,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  but  I  find  no  friends  here." 

"  So  did  I,"  answered  Ambrose,  "  and  my  friends  aro  missing." 

"  Then  suppose  we  take  a  hand  or  two,  just  to  pass  away  the 
time  until  others  come." 

'•  With  pleasure,"  said  Dearborn. 

Ami  accordingly  the  two  sat  down  and  were  soon  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  Tlie  cards  were  dealt  and  for  a  while  tho  playing 
was  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  luck  about  even.  By-and-by  Am- 
brose began  to  win,  and  he  went  on  until  he  had  won  over  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  Ho  would  have  felt  ashamed,  somewhat,  had  not 
his  antagonist  maintained  such  good  humor,  and  smiled  so  kindly 
when  he  lost. 

But  anon  the  luck  changed.  Ambrose  lost  all  lie  had  won,  and 
soon  lost  over  a  hundred  dollars  beside.  .He  had  just  one  hun- 
dred dollars  niorc  in  his  port-monnnie,  and  this  he  took  out.  A 
new  hand  was  dealt — he  cut  the  cards  can  fully — and  he  held  four 
jacks.  'Twas  the  best  hand  by  far  that  had  b^en  out  during  the 
game,  it  being  the  firit  "  four  of  a  kind,"  he  had  seen  during  the 
evening.  He  bet  ten  dollars.  His  antagonist  covered  it  and  went 
ten  higher. 

"I  hare  an  excellent  hand,"  the  stranger  said,  with  alight 
laugh.  "  I  have  held  better  ones,  but  this  is  good.  1  shall  bet 
high  on  it." 

Ambrose  did  not  speak.  He  was  excited.  He  was  afraid  his 
antagonist  would  mistrust  how  good  his  hand  was  and  stop  bet- 
ting. But  the  betting  went  on  until  Ambrose  had  placed  his  last 
fraction  of  the  hundred  on  the  table. 

"  Shall  I  go  higher  .'"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  As  you  please." 

"  Then  I  must  say  a  hundred  better.  By  the- trump  of  trumps, 
you  shall  have  a  chance  lo  make  a  pile  this  time." 

Ambrose  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  he  placed  his  hand  in 
his  bosom  and  drew  forth  a  package  of  bank  notes.  There  were 
four  thousand  dollars  in  the  whole.  It  was  a  sum  he  had  drawn 
from  the  bank  that  very  day.  It  was  the  accumulation  of  over  four 
years'  labor  and  economy,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  his  house 
and  store.  He  drew  out  a  hundred  dollar  bill,  and  covered  his  an- 
tagonist's last  stake.  He  hesitated  a  moment  more,  and  then  he 
drew  another  hundred  and  "went  that"  over.  The  stranger 
"  covered"  tho  hundred,  and  "  wentytre  hundred  better."  Ambrose 
covered  the  five  hundred,  but  he  dared  bet  no  more,  and  he  called 
for  bis  companion's  hand.  The  stranger  smiled  as  ha  showed  it — 
four  queens .' 

Ambrose  uttered  a  deep  groan  as  he  folded  his  cards  and  placed 
them  on  the  pack. 

"By  my  soul,  that's  hard,  my  friend.  But  better  luck  next 
time.    Come — I'll  deal  for  you  this  time." 

A  new  hand  was  dealt,  and  this  time  Ambrose  won  a  hundred 
dollars.  He  began  to  revive.  Next  he  won  two  hundred  more. 
He  went  and  got  another  glass  of  wine,  and  then  returned  in  bet- 
ter spirits.  But  at  the  next  hand  be  lost  five  hundred.  His  spirits 
sank  again.  But  he  was  now  resolved  to  play  carefully  and  win 
back  what  he  had  lost,  and  then  stop  I 

There  is  no  need  of  following  the  game  step  by  step.  The  man 
who  helil  those  cards  was  not  a  professed  gambler,  nor  did  he  now 
gamble  at  all  for  his  own  amusement.  But  he  had  been  among 
gamblers  much,  and  he  could  handle  cards  as  he  pleased.  And 
more  still,  he  could  handle  a  nervous,  excitable  man  as  he  pleased. 
He  kept  Ambrose  in  good  humor — let  him  have  occasional  Hashes 
of  luck — and  finally,  just  a.*  the  clock  struck  eleven,  Ambrose 
Dearborn  staggered  up  from  the  table — penniless!  All.  all,  was 
gone!  His  four  thousand  dollars — the  sum  which  was  to  have 
cleared  him  from  debt — the  sum  which  he  had  seen  steadily  grow- 
ing beneath  his  efforts  for  the  last  four  years — was  now  swept  away. 

The  young  merchant  staggered  from  the  hall — he  tried  to  bor- 
row first,  to  borrow  something  to  commence  again  to  win  back 
something — but  no  one  would  lend.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
street,  and  without  noting  his  way  he  staggered  on.  By-and-by 
he  came  to  a  narrow  alley  which  led  down  to  the  water,  and  he 
turned  down  upon  the  wharf,  and  sat  down  upon  an  old  spar. 
He  had  bevn  there  but  a  few  moments,  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  looked  up,  and  by  the  moonlight  he  could  seo 
the  dark  face  of  the  man  who  had  ruined  him. 

"  AVhy  do  you  sit  here  in  the  snow  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Leave  me !"  cried  Ambrose,  bitterly.  "  O,  I  never  would  see 
you  more  from  this  lime  !" 


"  But  perhaps  I  may  help  you,"  replied  tho  other.  "  You  are 
young  enough  to  learn." 

"Learn  .'  O,  great  heavens  !  and  have  I  not  learned  this  night 
whet  never — never — " 

The  young  man  burst  into  tears,  and  his  sobs  were  deep  and 
painful. 

"Come,  come,"  spoke  the  stranger,  "stand  up  and  trust  me, 
and  I  may  yet  help  you." 

There  was  something  so  kind  in  the  voice  that  Ambrose  could 

not  resist,  and  he  arose  to  his  feet. 

"  Ambrose  Dearborn,"  spoke  the  strange  man,  "  I  have  this 
evening  taken  from  you  over  forty-two  hundred  dollars,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  can  afford  to  lose  it.  Here  we  are,  before  God.  Now 
promise  me,  upon  your  honor  as  a  man,  that  you  will  never  stake 
any  amount  at  hazard  again — that  never  again  will  you  play  at 
any  game  of  chance  for  the  value  of  anything — and  I  will  restoro 
to  you  every  penny  I  have  won  from  you  to-night  !" 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  moment  liko  a  man  in  a  dream. 
Then  he  caught  his  companion  by  the  arm. 

"  Von  do  not  trifle  !"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Give  me  the  promise,  and  see." 

Ambrose  clasped  his  hands,  and  turning  his  eyes  toward  heaven 
he  made  an  oatli  embracing  just  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made  to  him  ;  and  when  he  had  done,  his  eyes  sank  to  tho  snow- 
covered  earth,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  The  stranger  took  a  roll 
from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  over. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  the  fall  sum — every  peuny — just  as  I 
took  it  from  you.  And  now  let  us  walk  up  into  the  city  again. 
My  way  is  toward  Adam  Street." 

"  So  is  mine,"  whispered  Ambrose,  as  he  clutched  the  money. 

"Ah — then  we'll  walk  together." 

"  But  tell  me  what  t'iiis  means,"  the  young  man  uttered,  energet- 
ically.   "  Who  are  you,  sir  1" 

"Never  mind  now.  I  shall  sec  you  again,  and  then  I  will  ex- 
plain.   But  let  us  be  on  our  way,  for  it  is  cold  here." 

On  the  way  the  stranger  kept  up  such  a  rattle  of  conversation 
that  Ambrose  not  only  had  no  chance  to  mention  the  subject  of 
the  evening's  transaction,  but  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  own 
door  his  feelings  had  got  back  into  their  wonted  channel. 

"  I  would  invite  you  in,"  he  said,  "  but — " 

"  Never  mityj.  Just  let  me  step  into  the  entry,  for  I  want  a 
light  a  moment." 

Of  course  Ambrose  could  not  object  to  this,  and  as  he  opened 
his  door  the  stranger  followed  him  in.  He  walked  through  tho 
hall,  and,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  his  companion 
was  at  his  back. 

Lydia  sat  at  her  table,  and  her  face  was  pale,  but  she  had  not 
been  crying,  for  the  words  her  brother  had  spoken  to  her  before  ho 
went  out  had  inspired  her  with  a  strange  hope.  She  arose  to  her 
feet,  and  while  her  husband  was  wishing  that  his  companion  had 
remained  in  the  hall,  he  was  not  a  little  startled  to  hear  the  said 
individual  speak  somewhat  jocularly  as  follows  : 

"Well,  sWsy — you  sec  I've  brought  him.  And  we  arc  both  of 
us  all  right,  I  can  assure  you." 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  was  wonder-struck,  but  the  truth 
quickly  flashed  upon  him.    "Jim — Jim  Barrows  ?"  he  gasped. 

"Captain  Barrows,  at  your  service,  si]'.  Ha,  ha,  ha — you  didn't 
know  me.    He's  just  found  me  out,  Lydia." 

Ambrose  tried  to  laugh,  but  he  could  not.  ne  struggled  a  mo- 
ment with  the  feelings  that  welled  up  in  his  bosom,  and  then,  sink- 
ing down  into  a  chair,  he  burst  into  tears.  His  wife  uttered  a  quick 
cry,  and  started  forward, 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  gasped  Ambros?.  "  I'm  safe — safe.  But  I 
can't  help  this.  Tell  her,  Jim — tell  her  all.  Tell  her  all  now,  for 
she's  a  right  to  know." 

The  stout  captain  drew  his  sister  upon  his  knee,  and  then  re- 
lated to  her  all  that  had  happened  since  he  left  her. 

"Ah,  Am.,"  he  concluded,  "the  moment  I  saw  you  take  tho 
second  hundred  dollars  from  your  port-monnaie  I  knew  gaming 
would  soon  ruin  you ;  and  when  I  saw  you  draw  the  package,  I 
only  knew  that  I  should  take  them  every  one  from  yon,  and  that 
any  experienced  card-player  could  have  done  the  same.  Now  I 
taught  you  your  frest  lesson  in  poker — this  is  lesson  number  two.  I 
hope  it  may  work  well." 

And  it  did  work  well.  Captain  Barrows  remained  with  his  sis- 
ter a  month,  and  then  he  went  away.  At  the  end  of  a  year  ho 
came  again,  and  this  time  he  found  Lydia  happy  as  a  princess. 
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DR.  SlIELTO^  MACK£>ZIE. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  a  gentleman  well  known 
rom  his  connection  with  the  American  and  European 
press,  as  a  writer  of  ability,  and  also  widely  appreciated 
as  a  learned  editor  of  books  of  rare  excellence,  was  drawn 
expressly  for  our  paper  by  Barry,  from  an  excellent  da- 
guerreotypo  by  Brady,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Shelton  Mack- 
enzie first  became  known  to  the  American  public  twenty 
years  ago,  as  English  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Star,  of  which  the  late  Major  Noah  was  founder 
and  editor.  His  connection  with  that  paper  continued 
during  Major  Noah's  proprietorship.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  at 
starting  (and  for  some  time  after)  was  the  only  paid  and 
regular  correspondent  of  any  American  paper.  His  let- 
ters touched  upon  a  variety  of  subjects — politics,  litera- 
ture, fashion,  tine  arts,  scan,  mag.,  and  gossip  of  high  life, 
interwoven  with  personal  anecdote  and  reflections — form- 
ing a  pleasant,  lively,  reliable  melange  of  news  and  table- 
talk.  They  were  very  popular,  and  are  said  to  have 
raised  the  circulation  of  the  Evening  Star  from  3000  to 
12,000  a  day.  At  the  same  time  their  writer  contributed 
largely  to  American  periodicals  and  annuals  of  the  day. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Mackenzie  conducted  one  of  the  leading 
journals  in  Liverpool,  and  had  been  connected  with  the 
English  press,  as  editor,  since  the  age  of  nineteen.  Born 
and  educated  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  he  devoted  his  ear- 
lier years  to  the  study  of  medicine,  hut  his  literary  bias 
was  not  to  be  repressed.  At  an  unusually  early  age  his 
reputation  was  so  well  established,  that  the  University  of 
Glasgow  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 
him — an  honor  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  University  ot 
Oxford  also  extended  to  him.  After  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  press  in  England  and  Scotland  for  about 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  had  contributed,  in 
prose  and  verse,  to  nearly  every  periodical  in  those  coun- 
tries, from  Blackwood  to  Punch,  Dr.  Mackenzie  finally 
"pitched  his  tent"  in  London,  where,  in  1843,  he  pub- 
lished an  art-novel  called  "  Titian,"  which  at  onco  estab- 
lished him  as  an  imaginative  writer.  The  brilliancy  and 
truth  of  his  descriptions  of  Venice  in  this  work  are  said 
to  be  surpassed  only  by  the  reality  and  fire  of  his  histor- 
ical sketches.  In  1848  he  produced  a  large  volume  on  the 
legal-commercial  subject  ol  partnership  en  commandite, 
and,  a  couple  of  years  later,  collecting  a  variety  of  his 
stories  and  sketches  from  magazines  and  annuals,  engraft- 
ed them,  artistically  enough,  on  a  tale  of  "  true  love,"  and 
published  them  as  "Mornings  at  Matlock."  Three  vears 
ago,  Dr.  Mackenzie  arrived  in  New  York,  where  he  found 
his  writings  remembered  and  his  name  well  known.  He 
immediately  became  musical  and  dramatic  critic  of  one  of  the 
Sunday  papers,  a  position  from  which  he  withdrew  when  he  be- 
came attached  to  the  New  York  Daily  Times,  as  "  literary  editor  " 
or  book-reviewer.  As  a  critic  lie  is  at  once  fearless  and  apprecia- 
tive ;  and — but  this  appears  too  wonderful  for  belief — is  said  to 
rend  the  books  he  reviews  I  It  is  as  editor  of  standard  works  that 
Dr.  Mackenzie  is  best  known,  at  present,  in  this  country.  Since 
1854,  there  have  appeared  with  his  liberal  and  most  amusing  an- 
notations, "  Sbeil's  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  the  "  Noctcs  Am- 
brosianse  "  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  "  O'Dohcrtv  1'apcrs,"  by 
Maginn,  and  the  "  Life  of  Curran," — making  ten  volumes  in 
about  twenty  months,  besides  a  life  of  De  Quinccy,  prefixed  to 
"  Klosterheim,"  many  unacknowledged  sketches  in  reviews  and 
magazines,  and  an  original  work,  bearing  the  suggestive  title  of 
"  Bits  of  Blarney,"  and  overflowing  with  Irish  humor  and  eccen- 
tricity. At  this  moment  there  is  announced  another  new  work 
of  fiction  from  his  pen,  as  well  as  "  The  Poetry  and  Poets  of  Ire- 


DB.  SIIELTON  MACKENZIE. 


land,"  Maginn 's  "  Shakspeare  Papers,"  I 
and  tho  "  Profit  Papers,'  to  bo  severally  i 


Lady  Morgan's  novels, 
enriched  with  his  notes. 
"  The  Men  of  '  Ninety-Light,'  "  an  original  work  on  Irish  history, 
will  soon  be  forthcoming,  as  well  as  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  "  Titian,"  and  a  volume  of  poetry,  including  all  the  pieces 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  as  well  as  "  The  Lion-Lady," 
about  twelve  hundred  lines  long,  in  Praed's  mock-sentimental 
style,  and  never  before  published.  The  pervading  personality, 
lively  spirit  and  great  accuracy  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  notes  as  a 
book  editor,  constitute  their  value.  His  life  has  been  passed  in 
intimacy  and  correspondence  with  the  leading  literati  and  politi- 
cians of  his  time,  and  he  has  a  remarkable  memorv  for  dates, 
events  and  persons,  which  overflows  into  expression  wben  he  puts 
pen  to  paper.  Such,  also,  is  Ii is  conversation — crowded  with  anec- 
dotes of  notable  and  noticeable  persons  and  things,  and  no  one 
would  deem,  from  his  lively  conversation,  that  he  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted libraries  as  a  reader,  and  contributed  to  fill  them  as  a  writer. 


MISS  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPS. 

The  accompanying  sketch  by  Champney  shows  us  Mis* 
Adelaide  Phillips,  as  sho  appeared  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  recent  debut  in  that  establishment 
as  Count  Belino,  in  tho  English  opera  of  the  "  Devil's 
Bridge."  It  is  a  scene  from  the  second  act,  where  Count 
Belino  (Miss  Phillips),  disguised  as  an  artist,  confounds 
Baron  Toraldi  (Donaldson),  by  exhibiting  a  picture  rep- 
resenting his  (Belino's)  wife,  who  is  the  victim  of  Toral- 
di's  tyranny,  protesting  all  the  while  in  the  descriptive 
song  he  sings,  at  the  close  of  each  stanza,  that  "  it  is  but 
fancy's  sketch."  Paolo,  introduced  in  the  picture,  is  an 
attendant.  Williamson's  and  Phillips's  "  Count  Belino," 
in  the  days  of  the  old  Federal  Street  Theatre,  are  well  re- 
membered. The  effect  of  these  old  associations  caused  * 
strong  muster  of  the  "  Old  Guard,"  as  well  as  of  Young 
America,  to  greet  Miss  Phillips  on  her  re-appearance  on 
the  board.  Miss  Phillips  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  coming  before  the  public  unsupported  by  a  regular 
operatic  corps,  and  yet,  thanks  to  her  eminent  talent,  and 
to  the  fact  that  all  about  her  did  their  best  to  second  her 
efforts,  she  produced  a  deep  impression,  and  achieved  an 
honorable  triumph.  The  applause  bestowed  on  her  efforts 
was  not  a  transitory  expression  of  warm  feeling ;  it  was  a 
legitimate  recognition  of  the  result  of  an  ambitious,  con- 
scientious nnd  enthusiastic  study  of  art.  Both  in  her  con- 
certs and  on  tho  stage,  she  exhibit!  the  high  cultivation  of 
an  organ,  rich,  powerful  and  expressive.  Her  finished  ex- 
ecution surprises  even  her  warmest  friends,  and  what  she 
has  shown  of  her  abilities  gives  the  richest  promise  of  the 
future.  In  opera,  she  is  destined  to  go  on  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  The  vantage-ground  upon  which  she  stands 
is  her  histrionic  ability.  Trained  to  the  stage  from  infancy, 
she  treads  it  with  fearless  ease,  and  is  able  to  give 
dramatic  expression  and  effect  to  all  she  undertakes. 
Since  she  left  us  for  Europe,  her  physique,  has  developed 
with  her  voice,  and  she  now  adds  a  fine  person  to  her  mu- 
sical attractions.  To  command  the  popular  applause,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  prima  donna  to  be  also  an  ac- 
complished actress.  Many  an  indifferent  singer  has  suc- 
ceeded on  the  stage  from  the  power  of  expression  and 
good  acting ;  the  vox  et  praterea  nihil  will  not  do  on  the 
lyric  stage.  With  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  figure,  and  easy  fa- 
miliarity with  the  stage,  Miss  Phillips  has  a  triple  title  to 
success.  She  can  command  it  anywhere ;  but  it  is  here, 
where  she  has  been  known  from  childhood,  that  she  will 
receive  the  most  cordial  and  grateful  encouragement.  We 
all  remember  "  Little  Addy  Phillips,"  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum, how  intelligently  she  rendered  jnvenile  characters — 
how,  as  she  grew  tip  among  OS,  she  passed  from  one  role  to  an- 
other, as  she  grew  from  the  child  to  the  young  lady.  It  was  when 
no  longer  a  juvenile  phenomenon  that  her  vocal  gifts  gave  such  rare 
promise  as  to  attract  special  attention,  (iood  judges  saw  that  she 
only  required  good  training  to  take  high  rank  upon  the  lyric  stage 
She  was  generously  furnished  with  the  means  for  accomplishing 
her  artist  destiny,  and  sailed  for  Europe  full  of  hitrh  hopes  and 
high  purposes.  We  heard  from  time  to  time  gratifying  accounts  of 
her  progress,  until  at  last  the  news  reached  us  that  she  had  ap- 
peared with  brilliant  success  in  an  opera  at  Milan.  She  has  now 
returned  to  us  crowned  with  her  Italian  laurels  to  receive  the  yet 
more  welcome  demonstrations  of  a  public  endeared  to  her  bv  so 
many  fond  associations.  We  congratulate  her  on  her  triumph, 
and  most  cordially  wish  her  that  brilliant  future  to  which  her  tal- 
ent, her  industry,  and  her  persevering  directness  of  purpose  so 
justly  entitle  her,  and  which  an  appreciating  public  are  ready  to 
award  to  her,  as  a  deserved  testimonial. 
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MISS  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPS,  AS  COUNT  BELINO,  AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE. 
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THE  INDIANS. 
It  appcnrs  that  the  Indians  in  the  extreme  West  are  again  in 
arms,  and  likely  to  cause  great  trouble  and  bloodshed.  It  looks 
as  if  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  last  despairing  stand  against 
the  whites.  We  can  hardly  wonder  at  it.  With  civilization  en- 
croaching on  the  east  and  west,  they  are  like  the  man  whom  a 
tyrant  enclosed  in  an  iron  cell,  tho  walls  of  which  contracted,  day 
by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  moved  by  ponderous  machinery,  until 
they  met  together,  crushing  him  utterly  in  their  awful  contact;  or, 
they  are  as  if  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  prairie  with  flames  all 
around  them  converging  from  the  influence  of  meeting  winds. 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  poor  remnants  of  the  lordly  races 
that  once  claimed  this  broad  land  for  their  heritage — not  those  who 
dare  the  ordeal  of  battle,  but  those  who  tacitly  submit  to  the  cur- 
rent of  events  ?  We  bid  them  "  move  on  ;"  but  there  will  soon  be 
no  place  to  move  them  to.  Their  prospect  is  indeed  a  gloomy 
one.  Green,  the  writer  of  an  excellent  work  on  Kanzas,  meeting 
tho  question  with  the  boldness  of  a  frontiersman,  is  for  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  with  the  sword.  lie  says  the  Indians  must  be  amal- 
gamated with  the  whites  or  crushed,  and  he  sees  no  other  alterna- 
tive ;  and  he  seriously  recommends  the  policy  of  setting  them  to 
war  with  each  other.  "  They  have  feuds  enough,  with  little  diplo- 
macy and  low  pay,  to  impel  them  into  a  war  of  extermination. 
With  replenished  magazines,  the  strife  would  be  brief  and  deadly ; 
and  it  would  matter  little  which  fell  soonest.  False  philanthropy 
might  denoimco  tho  measure  as  cowardly ;  but  then  it  were  wiser 
to  appropriate  the  public  treasure  to  wholesome  uses,  while  it  is 
assuredly  more  merciful  to  crush  out  a  fated  race  than  to  decimate 
them  with  the  tortures  of  a  century."  Wo  will  not  trust  ourselves 
to  make  any  comments  on  the  above.  The  very  best  view  of  the 
Indians'  future  is  appalling. 


W.  M.  Thackeray. — The  English  papers  are  rather  down  on 
tho  great  novelist  and  lecturer  for  telling  tales  of  royalty  out  of 
school — that  is,  on  this  sido  the  Herring  Pond.  Why,  my  dear 
follows,  we  knew  all  thoso  things  long  ago,  and  acted  on  the 
knowledge  in  1775,  and  thereafter. 


Fighting  Editors. — Two  Spanish  editors  lately  fought  a 
duel  with  swords.  It  was  absurd.  They  ought  to  have  known 
that  tho  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  assaulted  each  other 
n  cutting  paragraphs.  A  square  of  ridicule  is  worth  a  yard  of 
cold  steel,  any  day  in  tho  year. 

New  American  Plats. — Cornelius  Matthews's  comedy  of 
"  False  Pretences  "  was  not  much  relished  by  the  New  York  crit- 
ics. Bokcr's  play  of  the  "Bankrupt,"  written  for  Mrs.  Julia 
Dean  Hayno,  was  quite  successful. 

SPLINTERS. 

 Mile.  Cruvelli,  the  singer,  is  to  receive  £35,000  a  year  for 

singing  at  the  French  opera — a  fortune  per  annum. 

....  Bread  riots  have  become  common  in  England,  and  will  be 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  if  peace  is  not  soon  declared. 

....  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  moro  cheques  a  spendthrift 
receives,  the  faster  he  goes  on. 

  Tho  speaker  who  "  took  the  floor  "  has  been  arrested  for 

stealing  lumber.    This  does  him  a  deal  of  harm. 

  When  does  a  man  look  like  a  ball  f    When  he  looks  round. 

This  was  made  by  a  musical  genius — A.  Flat,  Esq. 

....  The  New  Yorkers  consume  one  hundred  million  eggs  per 
annum,  and  yet,  like  Oliver  Twist,  cry  for  more. 

....  One  day,  our  countryman,  Dudley  Seldcn,  gave  a  dinner 
party  at  Paris,  the  next,  he  was  a  corpse.    Such  is  life. 

  The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  thinks  Longfellow's  Hiawa- 
tha ought  to  bo  referred  to  tho  "  eommittco  on  Indian  affairs." 

  Mr.  Haskell  of  the  Transcript  has  delivered  a  lecture  on 

the  history  of  newspapers,  with  great  success. 

....  One  of  our  exchanges  says  a  certain  actor  was  called  bc- 
oro  the  curtain  and  "crowned  with  a  wreath  of  congratulations." 

....  Sixteen  new  banking  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $4,075,000,  are  applying  for  charters  in  New  Jersey. 

 Just  as  the  people  of  England  are  worked  up  to  the  height 

of  war  fever,  they  are  amused  by  stories  of  peace. 

  A  mare  fifty-two  years  of  age  recently  died  in  France. 

Wasn't  it  a  mere  t 

 Our  old  friend,  Lewis  E.  Josselyn,  editor  of  the  Lynn  Bay 

State,  has  been  chosen  an  alderman.    Bravo ! 

....  Mrs.  Bloomer  has  been  lecturing  on  temperance  in  Iowa. 
We  had  almost  lost  sight  of  this  much  talked-of  lady. 

 The  name  of  a  new  Gorman  magazine,  started  in  New 

York,  is  the  "  Deutsche  Monats-IIeftc."    Ya,  mein  herr. 

....  An  Indian  chief  in  Boston  said  our  fashions  were  Indian 
— "  men  wear  blanket ;  women  paint  face,  wear  feather." 

 The  United  States  propeller  Niagara,  building  at  New 

York,  will  mount  thirteen  large  Paixhan  guns.   Very  pacific  craft. 

 The  latest  swindling  case  is  that  of  a  man  who  told  a 

Springfield  jailor  he  was  a  police  officer,  and  raised  $25. 

  Mr.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington)  of  the  Post  lately  deliv- 
ered his  poem  on  the  "  Press  "  here  with  great  applause. 

 Seventy  male  and  four  female  converts,  in  the  Illinois  state 

prison,  have  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  Episcopal  bishop. 


SOCIAL,  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  remarks,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on 
extravagance  in  dress  :  "  A  fashionable  lady  spends  annually  on 
her  milliner,  mantua-maker  and  lace-dealer,  a  sum  that  would  have 
supported  an  entire  household,  even  in  her  own  rank  in  life,  in  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Washington."  How  suggestive  is  that  brief  sen- 
tence !  What  a  field  it  opens  for  serious  reflection  and  for  grave 
comment !  We  do  not  wonder,  when  the  wantonness  of  fashion 
runs  riot  to  its  present  extent,  when  the  evil  influence  of  extrava- 
gance in  dress  is  spreading,  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  wider  and 
wider,  that  the  press,  the  most  reliable  guardian  of  social  welfare 
in  a  republic,  feels  impelled  to  make  the  attempt  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress by  earnest  and  timely  remonstrance. 

All  attempts  to  control  the  caprices  of  fashion — and  such  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  various  ages  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
or  by  both  combined, — have  signally  failed,  and  always  will  fail, 
because  mere  taste  is  a  thing  which  submits  to  no  control  or  dicta- 
tion. But  extravagance  is  another  thing — a  social  evil,  affecting 
the  general  prosperity,  and,  therefore,  a  legitimate  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Extravagance  in  dress  once  admitted,  and  fostered  into  a 
passion,  goes  on  increasing  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  to-day  becomes  comparative  poverty  to-morrow. 
The  lustre  of  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry  is  pallid  in 
the  eyes  of  its  possessor  so  soon  as  a  fair  rival  displays  twenty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  on  her  person.  The  two  hundred  dollar 
Cashmere  is  too  shabby  for  wear,  if  brought  into  juxtaposition 
with  two  thousand  dollar  shawls.  And  so  the  weary  mortal — tho 
husband  of  the  fashionable  woman,  whose  exchequer  is  expected 
to  discount  all  draughts,  must  go  earlier  to  his  counting-room  and 
drudge  later  at  his  desk,  must  extend  his  business  more  boldly 
and  speculate  more  rashly,  must  contract  within  closer  limits  his 
periods  of  relaxation  or  mental  culture,  until  at  last  conies  the 
dire  crash — the  bankruptcy  of  healthy  fortune,  perhaps  honor,  and 
another  ruined  family  is  added  to  the  lamentable  list  of  social 
failures. 

And  what  is  accomplished  by  this  ruinous  extravagance,  tliis 
pomp  and  luxury  of  apparel  ?  Is  beauty  enhanced  thereby  ? 
Universal  public  opinion  replies  in  the  negative.  The  simply  at- 
tired country  girl,  the  neat  little  Parisian  grisctte,  attracts  more 
attention  than  the  fine  lady  in  her  richest  ball-dress.  Nor  is  ugli- 
ness concealed  by  it.  A  splendid  frame  only  makes  the  worthless- 
ness  of  a  painted  daub  more  glaringly  apparent.  The  wearer  of 
costly  finery  gains  absolutely  nothing  by  her  ruinous  display. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  extravagance  in  dress  is  productive  of 
some  good,  that  it  stimulates  industrial  activity.  But  this  is  a 
sophism.  Of  what  general  benefit  is  it  to  increase  tho  production 
of  articles  in  themselves  intrinsically  worthless  ?  If  all  other 
modes  for  the  employment  of  capital  were  exhausted,  if  all  tho 
useful,  all  the  elevating  and  refined  arts  had  readied  their  highest 
development,  then  it  would  be  time  to  talk  of  applying  millions  to 
the  production  of  mere  frivolities. 

Fortunate  would  it  be  for  American  society  if  Fashion  would 
abandon  the  career  of  dress  for  the  culture  of  wit,  of  art,  of  litera- 
ture ;  if  the  fine  lady  should  pride  herself  on  the  culture  of  her 
mind,  and  not  of  the  adornments  of  her  person  ;  if  she  should  be 
prouder  of  her  pictures  and  statues  than  her  diamonds  and  opals. 
As  it  is,  if  extravagance  in  dress  continues,  then  we  shall  witness 
the  reproduction  of  these  scenes  which  marked  the  decadence  of 
the  Roman  empire. 


NEW  YORK  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

This  road  is  one  of  the  longest  single  roads  in  tho  world.  The 
length  of  all  the  tracks  of  the  main  road  and  branches  owned  by 
the  company  would  form  a  single  track  755  miles  long.  Tho 
number  of  employes  is  500,  tho  annual  pay  of  which  is  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  203  locomotives  and  3000  cars  of  all 
kinds  arc  used  on  the  road.  Tho  largest  locomotives  cost  $12,000 
each,  from  $G000  to  $8000.  A  first-class  passenger  car  costs 
about  $3000,  and  a  freight  car  about  $000.  The  company  has  a 
telegraph  with  sixty  agents,  so  that  any  occurrence  on  the  road 
can  be  instantly  made  known  to  tho  officers  of  tho  road.  Four 
compositors  and  half  a  dozen  presses  are  constantly  employed  in 
doing  the  printing  of  this  colossal  corporation.  Truly  this  is  a 
gigantic  enterprise. 


Scott's  Entry  into  Mexico. — Our  next  number  will  con- 
tain a  splendid  original  design  by  Billings,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  representing  tho  triumphal  entry  of  Win- 
field  Scott  upon  the  Plaza  of  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious 
American  army.  The  splendid  cathedral,  a  marvel  of  architec- 
ture, is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  general  excellence  of  tho  pic- 
ture renders  it  the  most  superb  and  graphic  work  of  art  we  have 
ever  produced  in  the  Pictorial. 


Koottery. — The  English  rogues  have  found  out  a  new  way  of 
clipping  guineas  so  as  to  make  about  three  shillings  off  each  coin. 
It  is  laid  under  a  machine,  which  is  subjected  to  great  pressure 
from  above,  and  at  the  moment  the  milling  is  cut  off,  a  new  is 
is  formed.  In  comparing  a  sovereign  thus  "doctored,"  with  a 
regular  one,  the  size  is  at  once  detected,  but  casually  not  noticed. 


New  Steam  Line. — Three  new  steamers  will  soon  be  running 
between  Antwerp  and  New  York.  The  company  is  a  European 
one,  the  Rothschilds  furnishing  the  funds.  Passengers  are  to  be  con- 
veyed cheap,  and  costly  German  goods  will  afford  plenty  of  freight. 


Influence  op  Education. — During  the  year  1854.  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  men  were  hung  in  the  United  States  for  murder. 
Of  this  number  only  seven  could  read  or  write.    What  a  lesson ! 


WEAPONS  OF  WARFARE. 

From  the  earliest  period,  that  is,  from  the  date  of  the  first  mur- 
der, the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  taxed  in  the  invention  of 
methods  to  destroy  his  fellow-man.  In  this  bright  zenith  of  the 
19th  century,  this  age  of  enlightenment,  this  age  of  progress,  of 
religious  development,  of  eloquent  peace  societies,  with  world-wide 
ramifications  and  correspondence,  tho  business  of  forging  weapons 
of  warfare  is  more  active  than  ever. 

"  0,  star-eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered  there, 
To  bring  us  back  the  tidings  of  despair?" 

But  while  wo  wait,  with  faith  and  hope,  for  the  "good  time  com- 
ing," let  us  glance  at  our  last  page  of  the  present  number,  whereon 
are  assembled  some  of  the  implements  which  are  to  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  "  one  of  these  clays."  All  of  the 
weapons  were  drawn  from  the  objects  themselves  by  Mr.  Kilburn, 
our  artist,  and  for  the  privilege  of  sketching  some  of  the  rarer 
specimens  of  the  warlike  implements  of  uncivilized  tribes,  he  is 
indebted  to  tho  politeness  of  Mr.  Kimball,  who  has  stocked  tho 
military  department  of  his  Boston  Museum  with  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  these  curiosities.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder  to 
look  at  this  array,  and  think  what  it  is  designed  for — tho  taking 
of  human  life.  But  on  the  heads  of  the  aggressors  rests  the  blood- 
guiltiness  of  war,  not  on  those  who  use  these  weapons  in  defence 
of  "  their  homes,  then-  altars  and  their  fires."  We  proceed  briefly 
to  enumerate  the  arms  delineated  in  our  large  engraving.  No.  1, 
tho  Malay  Dagger  or  Krces,  a  formidable  and  cruel  weapon.  No. 
2,  Malay  Sword.  No.  3,  Chinese  Sword.  No.  4,  New  Zealand 
Battle-Axe,  made  of  stone.  No.  5,  African  Spear.  No.  6,  New- 
Zealand  stone  War  Club.  No.  7,  South  Sea  Island  Battle-Axe. 
No.  8,  Arabian  Spear.  No.  9,  Hottentot  War  Club.  No.  10, 
African  short  Lance.  No.  11,  African  Powder  Horn.  No.  12, 
Machine  for  throwing  Darts  from  Congo.  No.  13,  Friendly  Isl- 
ands War  Club.  No.  14,  Marquesas  Isles  War  Club.  No.  15, 
Marquesas  War  Club.  No.  16,  Patagonian  War  Club.  No.  17, 
Battle-Axe  from  Navigator's  Isles.  No.  18,  Tahitian  Bow.  No. 
19,  War  Club  from  Navigator's  Isles.  No.  20,  Loo  Choo  Island 
Bow.  No.  21,  Quiver  of  Arrows  of  leather  from  Africa.  No. 
22,  War  Club  from  Feejee  Islands.  No.  2.3,  Horn  Bow  from  Up- 
per California.  No.  24,  Double  Dagger  made  of  horn  from  Capo 
do  Verde  Islands.  No.  25,  War  Club  from  Papua  Islands.  No. 
26,  South  Sea  Islands  Dagger.  Nos.  27  and  28,  Sword  and  Spear 
with  shark's  teeth,  from  King's  Mill  Group  of  Islands.  No.  29, 
Dirk.  No.  30,  Cannon.  No.  31,  Mortar.  No.  32,  Poisoned  Ar- 
row from  Borneo.  No.  33,  Cannon.  No.  34,  Howitzer.  No.  35, 
Minie'  Rifle  with  Sword  Bayonet  (the  sabre-fusee  of  the  Chasseurs 
do  Vincennes).  No.  36,  Colt's  Revolver.  No.  37,  Cannon  Balls. 
No.  38,  Chain  Shot.  No.  39,  Officer's  Sword.  No.  40,  Iron 
Tomahawk.  No.  41,  Pistol.  No.  42,  Two-handed  Sword.  No. 
43,  Cutlass.  Nos.  44  and  45,  Chinese  Guns.  No.  46,  Sabre. 
No.  47,  Dagger.  No.  48,  Indian  Scalping-Knifo  and  Sheath. 
No.  49,  Patagonian  Shield  made  of  bark.  No.  50,  South  Sea  Isl- 
and Shield  of  wood.  No.  51,  Osage  War  Club.  No.  52,  Indian 
Lances.  No.  53,  Indian  Shield.  No.  54,  Indian  Sword.  No.  55, 
Indian  Tomahawk.  No.  56,  Sling.  No.  57,  Indian  Bow  and 
Arrows.  No.  58,  Indian  Quiver  of  Arrows.  No.  59,  Scimetar. 
No.  60,  Indian  Powder  Horn.    No.  61,  Indian  stono  Tomahawk. 


„  In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streetor,  Mr.  Henry  Harris,  of  Chelsea,  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  Shortwell ;  Mr.  Joseph  Meyer  to  Miss  Eliza  Lovejoy ;  Mr.  George  L. 
Richardson,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Hyde,  of  Maiden;  by  itev.  Mr. 
Skinner,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Came  to  Miss  Anna  S.  Otis;  by  ltev.  Mr.  Randall,  Mr. 
J.  II.  C.  Sisterniaus  to  Miss  Louisa  Hollinjrworth ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr. 
David  II.  Grows  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Sprague. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hutchlns,  Mr.  James  Sullivan  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Stone. — At  Soniervillc.  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  William  H.  Cades  to  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Lane. — At  East 
Weymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Augustas  Pratt  to  Miss  Eniolino  S.  Gardi- 
ner.— At  Salem,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Dwinell,  Mr.  Charles  Collins  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Orne. — At  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Josiah  P.  Dudley  to  Miss  Susan 
Degroo. — At  Marblehead,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Patch.  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Itoundy  to  Miss 
Emma  J.  Iiancall. — At  Lowell,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr.  Thomas  McCabe,  of 
Bath,  Me.,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Dyer. — At  Newburyport,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  George  Lennora  to  Miss  Anna  Harmon. — At  Princeton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wickee, 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Hartwell  to  Miss  Carrie  D.  Mirick. 

In  this  city,  Capt..  Frederick  Win.  Bridie  52;  Widow  Sarah  Comerais,  75; 
Mrs.  Catharine  K.  Sackett,  47 ;  Mrs.  Abigail  Brown,  72;  Miss  Ellen  Goggin, 
18;  Miss  Mary  C.  Meacham,  35;  Miss  Helen  V.Allen.  18;  Miss  Charlotte  F. 
Barton.  2G. — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Win.  Holmes.  42. — At  Cambridgcport.  Mrs.  Lydi» 
Edward,  Of  Newburyport,  68. — At  Brookline.  Sirs.  Snsan  C.  Hanson,  3G. — At 
West  Cambridge.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Teal,  64. — At  Medford.  Dea.  Edward  W. Fay, 
33. — At  Quincy.  Mrs.  Esther,  widow  of  the  late  Dea.  Samuel  Savil,  90. — At 
Lynn,  Widow  Susan  W.  Long.  7fi ;  Mr.  Sylvester  P.  Flint,  70.— At  Salem,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Henderson,  37;  Widow  Sarah  Willis,  &(! ;  Mr.  Lawson  Pratt,  45; 
Widow  Mary  Pearsou  Brooks,  44;  Mr.  Henry  \Y.  Rogers,  31— At  Gloucester, 
Mrs.  Clarissa  T.  Sawyer.  37. — At  New  Bedford,  Miss  Hannah  Moshcr,  70. — At 
Vt'estport,  Mrs.  Sally  Uphain,  80. — At  Palmer  (Three  divers),  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Baker,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  92. — At  Saco,  Me.,  Mr.  Mark  Feruald,  66; 
Capt.  William  Murch,  83.— At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  ttev.  George  Fernald,  GO. — At 
Goodrich.  Mich.,  Dr.  Cvrus  lialdwin,  a  native  of  Worcester  Co.,  MOes.,  81. — 
At  Natchitoches,  La.,  Henry  D.  Wakefield,  M  D.,  formerly  of  Boston,  41. 
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A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable-  events  of  tho  day.  Its  column.?  am  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  bkst  American  authors,  and  the  creum  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  tho  whole  well  npiced  with  wit  and  hun.or. 
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and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  In  tblt 
country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  (he  princi- 
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rate portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  tho  world,  both  male  aud  female. 
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[Written  for  Brdlou's  Pictorial.] 
KIND  SMILES"  FOR  ALh. 

BY  PRRDEitirK  p  MOUNTER. 

The  BaUhfaM  brain  n  on  all  alike, 

On  rich  no  J  poor  the  muic — 
Ne'er  heeding  once  the  dress  or  look, 

The  station  or  the  name ; 
Then  why  not  we  with  equal  love 

I^oot;  kindly  upon  all? 
On  him  who  dwells  in  dreary  hut, 

Or  him  uf  i*lace  halt? 

0,  it  would  Hebron  many  hearts, 

And  BAN  thorn  of  their  load; 
And  it  would  ™.iiu  for  VI  new  charms, 

Th\H  reaping  what  we've  sowed; 
Then  let  us  wear  kin. I  smiles  for  all, 

For  rich  and  poor  the  same; 
And  they  will  train  for  us.  a!  but, 

Kind  blessings  on  our  name. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE  T1TIIIXG-MAN. 

15  V  KA.DBIGS  BILIKOtBT. 

To  what  obscure  corner  of  the  earth  1ms  ho  been  banished  !— or 
where,  this  side  of  Pluto's  dominions,  lias  he  taken  refuse — this 
t i thing-man  !  Where  il  he!  lieader,  can  you  gtteesl — has  any 
one  noted  his  departure  ?  You  nil  remember  the  tidy-man,  as  ho 
v.a3  called,  especially  if  you  are  old  enough  to  be  ranked  among 
the  "  fogies  " — yes  !  I  knew  the  recollection  would  be  forced  home 
upon  you  at  last.  You  see  him  distinctly  now,  as  in  the  old  time, 
though  indeed  he  is  but  a  memory  picture  to-day,  end  almost  a 
myth  in  the  opinion  of  many ;  whereas,  in  the  obi  time,  he  WM  a 
real  llesh-and-Mood  personage — eaiing  anil  drinking,  walking  end 
talking,  and  even  tleeping  like  other  people.  I  often  think  of  him, 
nnd  aa  often  as  I  do,  the  idea  occurs  to  me  that  if  any  are  extant 
now,  they  should  be  numbered  among  the  veteran  "  whips  "  and 
"  whiitlers,"  for  the  office  has  passed  out  of  account  (even  as  the 
stage-coaches  and  jack-knives  have  gone  out  of  use),  and  all  evi- 
dence of  their  past  existence  will  soon  be  forgotten.  In  our  juve- 
nile days  it  was  a  post  of  stupendous  magnitude.  We  looked 
upon  the  tithing-man  with  a  mixture  of  dread  and  veneration,  such 
as  no  other  character  could  inspire.  Through  a  species  of  childish 
fear,  we  were  led  to  recognize  him  as  the  greatest  of  ail  earthly 
dignitaries ;  and  when  in  our  unguarded  moments  we  had  been 
guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretion,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
tithing-man \s  name,  with  some  vague  speculations  regarding  our 
personal  welfare,  would  prove  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  a  repc- 
tiiion  of  the  offence. 

We  imagined  him  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  powers  of 
penetration  (what  in  after  years  we  should  have  mentioned  with 
greater  significance  as  lynx-eyed),  an  eye  to  every  unruly  thought 
and  misdemeanor  on  Sabba'  day ;  a  quality  which  caused  us  to 
walk  straighter,  and  conduct  ourselves  with  more  humility  and 
decorum,  than  we  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  do  at  all 
times.  We  remember  bow  he  used  to  stand  in  the  chureh-poivh, 
with  that  old,  solemn,  impressive  look  overspreading  his  face,  with 
never  an  intermittent  smile,  regarding  us  boys  ;  and  me  to  the 
nnlncky  urchin  who  was  caught  whispering,  or  attempting  to  play 
off  some  juvenile  prank  in  the  gallery.  The  eyes  of  the  tithing- 
man  were  always  upon  him,  and  he  was  positively  certain  of 
receiving  a  visitation  from  that  terrible  functionary  sooner  or  later. 

Yes,  we  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  tithing-man,  though, 
as  an  offset  against  this,  a  very  indistinct  one  of  almost  everything 
else  contemporary  with  him.  Well  do  we  remember  a  little  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  our  youth,  and  the  unhappy  discovery  of 
our  doings,  at  the  time,  by  that  august  personage,  causing  us  to 
tremble  for  hours  after  experiencing  the  first  great  shock  (which, 
for  the  first  five  minutes,  had  the  effect  to  leave  us  completely 
wilted  ami  limber  as  a  rag),  and  the  fear  and  anxiety  which  natu- 
rally followed,  partly  from  the  dread  of  exposure,  and  partly  from 
our  immature  notions  of  a  certain  (lurk  hole,  not  very  definitely 
described  (the  very  mystery  of  which  rendered  the  whole  thing  a 
hundred  times  more  impressive),  was  awful — awful  in  the  extreme  ! 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  (bow  old  we  were  we  do  not 
precisely  remember) ;  school  did  not  keep  ;  but  it  happened  to  beat 
a  season  when  the  kite  mania  was  at  its  height.  We  had  ransacked 
an  old  trunk  in  the  garret  (conceiving  even  then  a  penchant  for 
variety),  anil  bad  appropriated  to  our  use  for  kiie  purposes  a  few 
breadths  of  a  cast-off  silk  habit  of  our  mother's,  thinking  with  the 
precocious  aptitude  of  S  whipster  that  a  black  one  would  be  viewed 
as  a  vara  avis,  where  white  only  had  been  the  rage. 

Our  task,  on  the  eve  of  its  completion,  although  we  had  labored 
in  the  meantime  with  the  utmost  diligence,  had  consumed  the 
entire  afternoon  ;  thereby  debarring  us  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
its  heavenward  ascent  that  day.  We  went  to  rest  that  night,  and 
i-aw  the  black  kite  in  our  dreams.  It  rose  up  before  us  in  our 
imagination  like  a  sentient  thing.  Sometimes  we  caught  deli- 
cious glimpses  of  its  long  and  gracefully  swaying  tail;  then  it 
would  suddenly  disappear,  as  though  whipped  off  by  some  stately 
witch  or  fairy,  and  then  the  unfortunate  kite  would  come  plunging 
down,  down,  to  our  great  anxiety  and  distress,  leaving  us  the  next 
moment  wide  awake,  but  trembling  all  over  like  an  aspon. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  were  of  course  doomed  to  forego 
our  enjoyment  till  Monday,  though  we  crept  up  garret  three  times 
'"•fore  going  to  church,  in  order  that  we  might  gaze  our  fill  upon 
..is  wonderful  production  of  our  boyish  hands,  nnd  anticipate 
•  somewhat  in  respect  to  the  unalloyed  pleasure  which  we  might 
hope  to  experieuue  on  the  morrow. 


Between  service  we  held  a  most  agreeable  conversation  with  our 
dearest  friend,  Tim  Darky,  a  bold,  daring  boy.  some  two  years 
our  senior,  and  a  thorough  connoisseur  in  idl  matters  relating  to 
kites.  He  commended  onr  odd  freak, and  evinced  a  disposition  to 
become  our  patron.  Indeed,  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to 
inspect  on  that  very  day  the  product  of  our  quaint  conceit ;  so, 
after  some  demurring  on  our  part,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  we 
should  remove  it  after  tea,  and  convey  it  to  Laurel  Bottom,  a  deep 
valley  which  nestled  among  the  hills  at  some  distance  from  the 

house. 

Never  shall  we  forget  our  anxiety  on  that  occasion.  Ths  fkfnt- 
est  puff  of  air,  or  the  slightest  rustle  of  a  leaf,  caused  ns  to  tremble 
with  apprehension;  and  then  we  would  pause  and  turn  round  ns 
often  as  once  in  ten  paces,  expecting  every  time  we  did  bo  to 
behold  the  tithing-man  in  hot  pursuit  of  Hi.  At  length  we  reached 
the  valley,  and  found  young  DaHey  perched  OB  a  roe!;,  with  a  largs 
ball  of  twine  at  his  feet,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  breakers. 

"  Well,  now,  that's  about  ink-stopper!"  said  he,  after  a  careful 
and  confident  examination,  and  bestowing  on  us  a  leer  of  approba- 
tion. "  Now,  I  wonder  who'd  a  thought  of  building  a  black  kite, 
if  you  hadn't? — I  guess  1  shouldn't,  though  !  My  gen*Ui  runs 
into  a  different  kind — long  lines,  lanterns,  and  all  that  sort  o' thing. 
Did  you  see  the  last  one  I  built,  though! — six  feet  high — fact! — 
tail,  twenty-eight  feet  long,  with  seventy  kinks  in  it;  line! — my 
golly,  'twas  a  uhoppcr! — more'n  a  thousand  yards  on't  !" 

During  these  remarks,  barley  had  busied  himself  in  attaching 
the  ball  of  twine  to  the  kite. 

"  Xow,"  said  he,  "  let's  try  it  a  bit,  just  a  ME,  and  see  how  she 
bangs.  You'll  want  to  fly  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  d'ye 
sec  ? — an'  if  'taint  hung  right,  I'll  hang  it  for  you  now,  right  away. 
I've  got  the  string  in  my  pocket,  an'  a  jack-knife  ter  boot.  Come, 
now,  wont  ye  t" 

We  shook  our  head  dubiously.  First,  the  sin  had  occurred  to 
us,  and  secondly,  another  idea  of  far  greater  magnitude — the  tith- 
ing-man !  We  were  taught  to  fear  God,  but  in  reality  we  made 
much  less  account  of  the  Deity,  to  be  plain,  than  of  this  stupendous 
functionary. 

"  Hut  you  don't  know — you  see  you  haint  got  the  link,  lik  >  me, 
of  hangiti'  them.  Now,  I  don't  believe  there's  any  great  sin  in 
just  flying  a  kite  Sunday.    The  birds  fly  Sunday,  and  I  don't 

j  believe  there's  any  hurt  in  a  kite's  flying — keep  a  sharp  lookout 

|  for  the  tidy-man,  that's  all !" 

i     We  protested,  "  Kb,  God  would  see  us !"  • 

" Pshaw !"  answered  Darky.    "Cioil  don't  care!    He  likes  to 

i  see  folks  enjoy  themselves,  he  does  ;  He'd  like  to  see  it  go  up,  too 
— He  aiat  like  the  tidy-man,  He  aint  I  Come,  now,  111  let  her  up 
a  piece,  an'  when  she  gets  fur'd  enough,  you  just  hollo  '  whoa  !'  an' 
I'll  pull  in." 

We  made  some  further  opposition,  but  as  the  kite  moved  grace- 
fully upward  with  a  steady,  aspiring  statelincss,  our  admiration 
usurped  the  place  of  fear,  and  we  stood  gazing  upon  the  wondrous 
spectacle  with  dilated  eyes. 

"  Say  when  it's  enough," said  Darlev,  "and  I'll  stop." 
But  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  stop  it.    Never  had  I 
watched  the  ascension  of  a  kite  with  such  trembling  interest.  I 
had  made  a  multitude  of  kites  before,  all  white,  but  this  was  some- 
thing new  ;  it  was  mine — my  idea — I  had  invented  it.    The  notion 
of  a  black  kite  had  first  occurred  to  me,  and  to  no  other  body. 
Tim  Darlev  had  said  so;  he  was  a  critic — he  knew!    His  word 
I  was  law  among  the  boys.    The  kite  was  already  a  thousand  feet 
i  high,  and  steadily  bearing  upward,  whon  our  twine  gave  out — and 
O,  how  my  heart  bounded  when  Darlev  turned  his  animated  face 
upon  me,  and  said,  "  It  is  a  go,  Slingby,  it  is,  let  Peters  nnd 
;  Franco  say  what  they  like."    (These  were  two  other  boys  who  had 
set  themselves  up  as  leaders  in  opposition  to  Darlev.)    "  An'  this 
'  pint '  shall  stand,  now,  if  I  have  to  tight  a  dozen  battles  to  make 
'em  sec  it !" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words  when  his  flushed  face  sud- 
denly grew  white  with  fear,  and  pointing  towards  the  brow  of  the 
'•  hill,  we  saw  with  horror  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  tithing-man  bearing 
down  on  us  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  "  seven  league  boots  "  of 
that  renowned  hero,  Mr.  Jack,  the  Giant-Tvillcr ! 

"  We  must  run  for  it !"  said  Darlev,  with  a  pale  but  firmly  com- 
pressed lip.    "  I  can  run  ns  fast  as  you,  and  wind  up  while  I  am 
j  running.    Strike  right  through  the  'Hun,' and  I'll  follow!" 

The  "  Run"  extended  for  about  a  mile  through  the  valley,  anil 
■  terminated  in  a  deaae  swamp  of  cedars  and  hemlocks,  allowing  us 
]  an  excellent  Opportunity  to  test  onr  mettle  "  and  our  speed  of  foot." 
\  We  had  at  least  eighty  rods  the  start  of  the  great  parish  dignitary, 
and  Darlev,  who  was  only  a  few  paces  behind,  kept  cheering  us  ail 
!  the  while  with  the  presumption  that  the  kite  might  yet  be  saved. 
,  Suddenly  we  were  arrested  by  an  exclamation  from  behind — "By 
I  jin^o,  it's  a  goner,  nnd  half  the  line  ter  Iw>ot !"    And  turning,  we 
j  beheld  our  darling  kite  disappearing,  with  many  an  awkward  lurch 
and  luiiL'e,  behind  the  sharp  ridge  of  hill.    The  line  had  parted, 
|  and  it  was  too  late  now,  to  think  of  its  recovery.    The  tithing-man 
I  observed  our  perplexity,  and  giving  up  the  chase  at  once,  darted 
up  the  bill  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  kite. 

After  this,  for  a  full  hour  we  continued  to  skulk  among  the  rocks 
!  nnd  bushes,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  tithing-man  return, 
but  he  came  not;  ftnd  at  length,  with  apprehensive  hearts,  nnd  a 
;  sheepish  expression  in  our  faces,  we  bent  our  reluctant  steps  home- 
1  ward.    To  the  anxious  inquiry  of  our  parents,  we  made  some 
evasive  reply,  and  crept  off  early  to  bed,  with  a  stricken  conscience 
and  a  heavy  heart.    The  next  morning  (ami  indeed  for  months 
afterwards),  in  passing  and  re-p::s.-ing  the  residence  of  the  ti thing- 
man,  we  had  the  mortification  to  behold  the  dear  kite  suspended 
to  one  of  the  great  beams  iu  Mr.  Bugbce's  shop,  where  it  was 
fullered  to  remain,  a  severe  lesson  to  the  culprits,  and  a  warning 
to  all  evil  doers. 


BPLEVjtfjD  PRIZE  OFFER ! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Heing  it  wive!  to  increas?  the  present  uoequalbd  edition  of  "  Baiiou  »  Pic- 
torial Drawiug-ltoom  Coaipuuii.u  "  to  the  cumber  of 

150,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  throe»h  the  Union 
tho  following  Inducement  i'or  pull  MISSIS  and  other  aasifettc  end  industrious 
petvom,  malt  or  ftmalf,  to  obuin  and  wnd  to  us  chits  fo.-  our  Illustrated 
journal.    >'nr  this  purpose, 

TWELVE  E  L£3  A  NT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  and  will  he  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  purpow  whlrh 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor  who  pledges  himself  to  It* 
impartial  and  honest  execution.    The  Intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  Is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  diridedaiuoug  the  IndmJnais  who  shall  forward  tons  the 
:  twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  •'  Pictorial  "  between  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1855,and  the  1st  of  February.  1868,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  rlny*. 
Wh'.n  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  tbu  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

It  will  bo  roalued  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  any  .vh.re. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion 

J  Is  now  in  its  tenth  volume,  the  new  Tola  ne  hiring  commenced  on  the  1ft  of 
i  January.  It  is  tht- only  illustrated  paper  of  ttfl  claw  in  Ameiica  and  the  p!ouee.r 
|  of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.    It  is  elegantly  print* J  on  tho 
■   finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  tuper  ro»al  pager  in  each 
f  number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  weekly !    Theso  er.gravir.gri 
;  are  large  and  artistic  in  executiou,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  intercut. 
Including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroal,  processions,  celebrations,  naturr.1  history,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  In  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  au  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECOED  GF  1HE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  Illustrations,  it  contains  eight  cr  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 

.  sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  cooire  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 

,  for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  eugravings. 

We  have  commenced  the  newvoiumeof  the  '•  Pictorial,"  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  he  the  best  novcllette  we  have  ever  prill  tod. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  aver  published  without  intntnUg  vho  the  author 

,  it!  This  work  ueeds  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  di-»e-tion  of  the. 
motives  of  daring  meo,  the  teuderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 

I  secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.   It  is  entitled : 

THE  CONTRABANDIST: 

— OR. — 

THE   SECRET   OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TItl'R  STOHY  OF  TIIK  SOUTH  OF  FR.VNC8. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entortaiucd  and  interests  I  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
1  We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  Issued. 

THE  PHIZES! 


To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  nn 
eUgant  first  class  Piano  FORTE,  rosewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, wnrranted  in  all  respects.    Value  JfSOO 

To  the  person  who  fends  us  the  second  largest  ciub,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  Levek  Gold  Watch.  wltt  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 
key.  new  and  warranted  pvrfrct  iu  all  respects.    Value   200 

To  the  person  who  send*  u>  the  tnitd  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  0>«  Ucmjbxd  BOOTH)  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.    Value   160 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largeet  club,  wc  will  p  reseat  a  su- 
perb Knolimi  I>oi  :he  KAr.r.tLKo  Gun,  reiver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch.  g.«nie  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value.   100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Goli>  Watch,  new,  elcgautly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  btat  G#neva  woikmaoMJlp.  anal  warranted.    Value   80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  Vavststh  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rior English  Silver  I.cvck  '.Vatcu,  new,  nnd  wnrranted  iu  all  respect* 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Kifie,  silver  mounted,  new.  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  ponder  rhusk  and  fixtures — a  superb  weapon.    Value   66 

To  the  )>erfon  who  sends  u»  th<*  eighth  large.-t  club,  we  will  present  a  line 
KiniNO  Saddle  and  lttiiDLE  made  to  our  own  ordrr.  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  William  Holmes.  *1\  Trtuont  lU>w,  lies  ton,  with  curb  and 
snaffle  Mts  and  all  the  flxturei*  perfect.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars.   Value   86 

To  the  person  who  ihall  send  us  the  IfJMA  lsrgeft  club,  we  .will  present  an 
E.'.ciuan  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perf-ct  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  >ouDf;  lad  or  misM  attending  school.    Value   25 

l  To  the  pel-son  who  shall  cen-1  us  the  elrrrnth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  flue  heavy  Gold  Seal  Jt:.N<i,cUborately  wrought,  and  wirh  the  initials 
of  the  persou  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  sfoito.    Value   20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twtlfth  largest  club.  w»  will  present 
five  large  and  bec.utiful  Steel  Es0R\vi>r;s,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
interesting  vcene,  framed  iu  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.    Viilue   18 


Kvery  prize  offered  I.*  new.  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  ofllee. 

TEftMS:— INVAKIADLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subaeribpi*,  one  year   *8  CO 

4  subscribers.  *'     "    M  00 

t  lu       «         11    «    9D0i> 

Any  p*°rr<on  sending  us  sfofMM  subscriber*  at  (he  Wat  rate  shall  receive  the 
!   stvntfnih  copy  gratis.    All  who  exert  themfKMvc.s  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Any  person  finding  us^rrysubscribers.  shnjl  receive  the  ei-rht  volumes  com- 
I  plete  of  our  lt  Pictorial,"  eltgantly  and  unifjrir.ly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  U« 
i  lnstrated  title-puge*  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  hue  illustra- 
1   tiona.  the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  id  very  iniportuut  that  the  name*,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fiwt  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  ha  able  to  print  an  h in  pie 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  per»on  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  be  or  she  can  then  add  to  rhe  club  arjy  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  ri  fe,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  S'-ndini:  until  February  1. 1S5'J 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town  ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post  office,  but  ull  subscriptions  must  cou-e 
through  the  same  agent  In  order  to  be  counted  to  Ml  or  her  credit. — This 
prize  offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  "gent  of  our  paper,  lhe 
Oluos  must  be  bona  fid* .  and  earh  name  br  s<nt  ici'h  the  mnnty. 

The  nsuit  will  he  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

Sample  copies  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOTJ.  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromficld  Btt>,  Boston,  Mhhs. 

in  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  name  of  poat-oiTlce  and 
State  plainly  as  possible    Also,  write  Individual  names  distinctly. 
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-   EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
An  edition  of  the  Bible,  recently  published  at  Nashville,  is  said, 
by  tbc  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  to  be  the  first  thsvt  has  ever 

been  printed  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  There 

are  some  f.it  and  some  very  lean  livings  in  the  English  established 
church.  For  instance,  wc  read  that  the  rectory  of  Statsbury,  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  the  late  Rev.  E.  M.  Mount  enjoyed  for 
forty-one  years,  is  of  the  annual  value  of  five  pounds,  and  without 
a  church  or  residence.    This  extensive  piece  of  patronage  is  stated 

in  the  clergy  list  to  he  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Three 

members  of  the  Hutchinson  Family  have  selected  claims  near 
(ilencoe  settlement,  in  Minnesota,  v.  here  they  intend  hereafter  to 

reside.  The  English  language  is  nou-  so  generally  studied  by 

rending  people  on  the  continent,  that  the  great  publishing  houses 
of  Leipsic — the  German  mart  of  the  book  trade,  where,  the  publish- 
ers have  an  exchange  of  their  own — find  it  their  interest  to  repro- 
duce in  Cheap  form  the  original  text  of  American  books.  The 
cheap  editions  of  Tauchnitz  (the  Harper  of  Germany),  arc  to  be 

found  in  all  the  bookstores  of  Europe.  A  project  is  on  foot 

for  the  establishment  in  Winchester,  Va.,  of  a  college  of  high 

grade,  to  he  under  the  control  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  The  Hon. 

Hamilton  Merritt,  of  Canada,  has  come  out  in  favor  of  extending 
the  reciprocity  treaty  to  manufactures,  and  abolishing  the  custom 
houses  on  both  sides  the  line.  This  would  be  unimportant  step — 
one  which  would  probably  lead  to  our  supplying  the  Canadians 

with  every  description  of  manufactured  goods.  A  paper  has 

just  been  started  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  called  "  The  Broadaxe  of 

Freedom  and  Grubbing  Hoe  of  Truth."  The  firemen  of  New 

Orleans  having  broken  up  their  organization  and  surrendered  their 
machines,  on  account  of  a  new  ordinance,  the  mayor  has  issued 
a  proclamation  culling  upon  the  citizens  to  form  volunteer  associa- 
tions to  act  in  case  of  fire,  until  the  new  system  can  he  organ- 
ized. Major  J.  Smith,  a  member  of  Gen.  Harrison's  staff  at 

the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  died  in  Indiana  on  the  24th  itlt   -A 

new  college  is  projected  in  Ohio,  to  be  located  at  Hillsborough,  in 
Highland  county.  Benjamin  H.  Johnson,  a  deceased  merchant  of 
that  place,  left  $10,000  to  endow  a  professorship  if  a  university 
should  ho  established  there  within  six  years,  and  steps  have  been 

taken  to  that  end.  The  receipts  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 

treasury  department  during  the  year  ending  December  1st,  were 

$5,590,474  11,  and  the  expenditures,  $5,385,705  52.  There  arc 

in  the  United  States  750  paper-mills  in  actual  operation,  having 
2000  engines,  and  producing  in  a  year,  270,000,000  pounds  of 
paper,  which  is  worth,  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  $27,000,000.  To  pro- 
duce this  quantity  of  paper,  405,000,000  pounds  of  rags  arc  re- 
quired, 1  1-4  pounds  of  rags  being  necessary  to  make  one  pound 
of  paper.  The  cost  of  manufacturing,  aside  from  labor  and  rags, 
is  $4,050,000.  The  mammoth  steamer  Vanderbilt  was  launch- 
ed in  New  York,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Capt.  John 

Norton,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  has  patented  a  mode  of  using  fulmi- 
nating powder  as  a  priming  for  cartridges,  so  as  to  cause  an  explo- 
sion through  the  unbroken  cartridge  case ;  also  for  puncturing  the 
case  of  cartridges  at  the  base,  to  enable  the  charge  to  be  ignited 

from  the  flame  of  the  cap  of  the  nipple.  Mr.  J.  T.  Jackman 

was  killed  on  his  farm,  two  miles  from  London  Mills,  N.  H.,  in 

consequence  of  a  tree  falling  upon  and  crushing  him.  At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  National  Institute,  Mr.  Coucs  gave  some 
interesting  views  on  an  analogy  which  appeased  to  exist  between 
the  line  of  the  simultaneous  action  of  an  earthquake,  as  traced  out 
by  the  distinguished  Professor  Rogers,  and  the  lines  or  axes  of  the 
winter  storms  of  our  continent,  as  appeared  from  the  researches  of 

Professor  Espy.  Gunpowder,  which  was  ten  cents  a  pound  in 

New  York  on  the  opening  of  the  war,  has  advanced  to  twenty 
cents.  Milton  was  a  cobbler's  clerk,  and  also  derived  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  from  teaching  in  a  country  school.  Shakspeare, 
until  honored  by  royal  notice,  was  scarcely  considered  a  respectable 
vagabond  ;  Otway  and  Goldsmith  perished  in  want,  and  Chatterton 

sought  refuge  from  despair  in  suicide.  The  New  York  Times 

says  that  one  of  the  oldest  wine  dealers  in  that  city  has  offered 
$1000  that  there  is  not  a  gallon  of  genuine  old  Port  wine  in  the 
whole  city  of  New  York  1 


The  Gulf  Stream. — Lieut.  Maury  gives  some  very  rational 
views  respecting  the  formation  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Its  waters,  be 
says,  have  an  equatorial  warmth,  and  are  more  salt  than  those 
through  which  it  runs,  thus  showing  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  the  process  of  evaporation  in  the  warm  latitudes,  and  are  bear- 
ing off  the  residuum  of  salt  to  mingle  with  the  fresher  waters  of 
the  northern  seas.  They  part  with  their  heat  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes, and  there,  chilled  by  mingling  with  the  common  mass,  they 
change  their  direction,  rush  southward,  and  displace  the  heated 
waters  of  the  equatorial  regions. 


The  First  Clock. — It  is  now  about  five  hundred  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  obtainable  on  the  subject,  since  the 
first  clock  was  invented  and  put  into  operation  ;  and  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  their  manufacture  was  carried  on  only  upon  so 
limited  a  scale  that  kings  and  nobles  alone  could  purchase  them. 
At  the  present  time  a  time-piece  is  the  commonest,  as  it  is  also  one 
of  the  cheapest,  household  articles. 

Her  old  Tricks. — Lola  Montez,  on  her  late  passage  to  Aus- 
tralia, attempted  to  stab  the  mate  of  the  vessel,  for  kicking  her  of- 
fending lap-dog.  Everybody  remembers  how  she  horse-whipped  a 
Russian  aid-de-eamp,  for  ordering  her  off  the  parade  ground  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Duff's  sew  System  ov  Book-keeping — 192  pages,  royal 
octavo.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  Price,  $1  50.  Sanc- 
tioned by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  "  The  most 
perfect  combination  of  science  and  practice  yet  published." 


iVcnjsitie  ©etijjering©. 

In  New  York  there  arc  said  to  be  two  hundred'astrologers,  clair- 
voyants and  fortune-tellers. 

The  '•  Highlands  "  of  the  Hudson  were  called  by  tin  Indians 
Matteawan,  meaning  the  country  of  "good  fur." 

The  Morse  and  House  line  of  telegraph  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  pays  seventy  per  cent,  net,  upon  the  paid  up  capital. 

The  Memphis  Bulletin  says  Mr.  Couldook  is  the  best  actor  ever 
seen  on  the  hoards  in  that  city,  '*  unquestionably." 

The  necessaries  of  life  are  terribly  high  in  Baltimore,  and  there 
is  also  great  scarcity  of  employment  in  that  city. 

Three  sellers  of  spoiled  meal,  at  Memphis,  were  recently  sent  to 
the  workhouse  for  sixty-four  days.    Served  them  right. 

Mr.  P.  Hoyt,  who  resides  at  South  Fast,  N.  Y.,  has  in  his  well 
a  trout  which  he  put  iu_ twenty-live  years  ago.  He  is  about  a  foot 
long,  and  large  in  proportion. 

Richly  cut  glass  must  he  cleaned  and  polished  with  a  brush, 
and  like  a  plate,  occasionally  rubbed  with  chalk ;  by  this  means 
the  lustre  and  brilliancy  are  preserved. 

Three  ladies,  mother  and  two  daughters,  gave  a  young  man  in 
Brooklyn  a  severe  cowhiding  lately.  He  bad  circulated  injurious 
reports  in  regard  to  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

It  is  but  eleven  years  since  the  telegraph  line,  of  forty  miles  in 
length,  of  Professor  Morse  was  built,  and  now  there  are  not  less 
than  32,000  miles  of  telegraph  wires  on  our  continent. 

Mr.  C.  Hall,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  keeper  of  a  dance  house,  ad- 
vertises that  the  liquor  law  and  the  Sunday  law  have  ruined  his 
business,  ami  he  is  obliged  to  offer  his  house  for  sale. 

The  census  returns  give  the  entire  population  of  New  York  as 
3,466,188.  At  the  lust  census,  in  1850,  the  population  was  then 
3,095,394.    The  population  of  New  York  city  is  629,810. 

A  decree  and  alimony  in  $500  has  been  allowed  in  the  divorce 
case  of  Clementina  Booth  vs.  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  The  parties 
are  well-known  stars  in  the  theatrical  world. 

J.  A.  Savage,  a  returned  Califomian,  who  committed  suicide  in 
New  York,  lately,  left  behind  the  following  warning  :  "  Beware  of 
the  mischief-maker.    Beware  of  the  woman  with  a  long  tongue." 

Social  parties  are  quite  the  rage  in  New  York  at  this  tiine- 
The  opera  is  thinly  attended,  while  every  night  there  are  some 
half  a  dozen  jams  in  the  palatial  mansions  of  tiie  fashionable 
avenues. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  South  Carolina  legis- 
lature, for  the.  purchase  of  statues  of  Moultrie,  Marion,  Sampler, 
Havne,  McDuflie  and  Calhoun,  and  also  of  a  sarcophagus  for  Mr. 
Calhoun's  remains. 

Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  has  received  from  his  friends 
a  new  overcoat.  He  is  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  a  boy  in  his  first 
boots,  and  says  :  "  It  fits  US  as  well  as  though  we  had  been  melted 
and  poured  into  it." 

Twenty-live  years  ago,  Iowa  was  a  wilderness  tenanted  only  by 
the  savage.  Now  she  has  a  civilized  population  estimated  at  six 
hundred  thousand,  and  constantly  increasing.  The  emigration 
this  year  has  been  very  heavy. 

There  arc  at  the  present  time  in  the  parish  prison  in  New  Or- 
leans, under  sentence  of  death,  no  less  than  live  persons  who  were 
convicted  of  capital  crimes  last  winter  and  spring  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict court  in  that  city. 

The  proposed  national  monument  at  Plymouth  is  to  consist  of 
a  colossal  figure  of  Faith  pointing  to  the  skies,  made  of  granite, 
and  seventy  feet  high.  With  the  pedestal  it  will  form  a  monu- 
ment one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 

A  French  colony  in  the  Crimea  is  one  of  the  rumors  of  the  day. 
Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  contended,  would  afford  an  ourlet  for 
the  inflammable  part  of  the  Parisian  population,  and  thus  take 
away  one  element  of  revolution  at  home. 

Captain  Robert  Henderson,  toll-keeper  at  the  upper  bridge,  in 
Belfast,  was  found  in  an  upright  position,  recently,  reclining 
against  one  of  the  piers,  drowned.  It  is  supposed  that  be  acci- 
dentally fell  into  tiie  water.    His  age  was  about  eighty. 

A  church  of  twenty-six  Baptists,  with  their  pastor,  have  left 
Mechlenhurg,  Germany,  for  the  United  States,  driven  here  by  per- 
secution. At  Memel,  in  Prussia," the  Baptists  are  receiving  large 
accessions,  notwithstanding  the  intolerance  from  which  they  suffer. 

The  Providence  Tribune  says  that  St.  John's  church,  of  that 
city  had  done  an  act  of  unusual  justice,  by  guaranteeing  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Crocker,  who  has  served  them  more  than  half  a  century,  a 
liberal  support  for  life,  together  with  an  annuity  to  bis  family. 

The  South  Carolina  Conference  have  resolved  to  sell  their  inter- 
est, as  individuals,  in  the  stock  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Company,  "  because  the  company  would  work  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  thev  did  not  wish  to  partake  in  making  money  on  the 
Sabbath." 

The  pork  trade  is  more  lively  in  Cincinnati  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  At  several  establishments,  sixteen  hundred  hogs 
are  killed  daily,  and  if  all  the  establishments  that  are  proposed  are 
put  in  operation,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  thousand  hogs  will  he  there 
slaughtered  daily. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  New  York, 
during  the  year,  40,000  woodcock,  35,000  partridges,  10,000  rab- 
bits, 20,000  canvass  hack  ducks,  5000  brants,  2000  mallard,  and 
30,000  black  ducks,  5000  wild  geese,  10,000  dozen  of  plover  and 
snipe,  and  25,000  wild  pigeons. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1P33,  while 
a  bill  granting  pensions  to  certain  revolutionary  veterans  was 
pending  in  that  body,  Mr.  Matthias  moved  to  add  a  gratuity  of 
$40  to  one  Sarah  Cross,  "  tiie  sweetheart  of  an  old  soldier,"  which 
motion  prevailed,  45  to  36. 

As  a  lady,  who  had  been  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  after  a  faithless 
husband,  was  returning  to  her  borne,  near  Macon,  a  short  time 
since,  her  child,  an  infant  in  her  arms,  died  on  hoard  the  cars. 
She  was  alone,  but  received  all  possible  attention  from  the  conduc- 
tor and  passengers,  who  made  up  a  purse  for  her  relief.  It  was  a 
sad  scene. 

The  Hev.  Mr.  Damon  says  that  during  a  residence  of  twelve 
years  at  Honolulu,  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  ves- 
sel, sailing  under  the  Hawaiian  tlag,  that  left  port  on  the  Sabbath. 
Mr.  Damon  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Christian  element  is 
more  influential  among  the  Hawaiian  people  than  any  other  nation 
that  can  he  named. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Hollanders  first  invented  the  right  process 
for  keeping  type  in  forms.  John  Van  Der  Mey,  of  Levden,  is 
saie  to  have  been  the  inventor,  and  the  art  was  lost  to  the  Dutch 
at  his  death.  Again,  it  is  claimed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  Scotchman,  named  Gcd,  took  casts  from 
type,  aud  Struck  oft'  sheets  ;  but  in  1795,  one  Firman  Didot,  in 
France,  invented  the  present  method  of  casting  plates  from  typo, 
aud  gave  it  its  present  name,  stereotyping. 


-foreign  Stems. 
 *  

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  England,  has  a  new  work  in  the  press, 
i  with  the  title,  •'  The  Church  of  Christ  during  the  First  Three  Cen- 
turies." 

Water  i<  scarce  at  Jerusalem.  In  building  a  school-house  that 
cost  XG00,  Bishop  Gobat  was  obliged  to  pay  £60  for  water  to  mix 
the  mortar  I 

A  pretty  young  English  lady  had  her  veil  torn  by  the  fragment, 
of  a  shell  thrown  from  the  northern  to  the  southern' side  of  Sebas- 
topol,  lately. 

A  bookseller  of  Helsingfors  on  recently  applying  to  the  police  for 
a  passport  to  Sweden,  was  refused  one,  on  the  ground  that  no 
books  were  now  wanted  in  Russia. 

The  celebrated  mill  of  Alphcn,  on  the  Rhine,  which  tradition 
assigns  as  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  Dutch  painter,  Rembrandt, 
has  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  great  exhibition  is  in  contemplation  in  Vienna,  for  1859,  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  plan  of  the  building  has  already  received 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

There  is  great  destitution  in  Italy  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  vintage  and  the  crops.  The  poor  in  the  mountains  think  the 
kernels  in  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree  a  great  luxury. 

In  the  French  army  the  soldiers  during  the  winter  wear  wooden- 
bottom  shoes.  The  result  is,  that  the  French  army  is  less  afflicted 
with  toothache  aud  rheumatism  than  any  army  in  the  world. 

The  Turkish  government  has  exempted  the  town  of  Kars  from 
all  taxation  for  three  years,  as  a  reward  to  it  for  the  devoted  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  the  garrison  by  the  inhabitants  during  the  entire 
progress  of  the  siege. 


6ani5s  of  <£>clo. 


....  Never  anything  can  be  amiss,  when  simplcncss  and  duty 
tender  it. — Shakspeare. 

....  Nothing  more  detestable  does  the  earth  produce  than  an 
ungrateful  man. — Ausonius. 

....  A  propensity  to  hope  and  joy  is  real  riches ;  one  to  fear 
and  sorrow,  real  poverty. — Hume. 

....  Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that,  and  manage 
it  against  despairing  thoughts. — Shakspeare. 

....  It  is  only  necessary  to  grow  old  to  become  more  indulgent. 
I  see  no  fault  committed  that  I  have  not  committed  myself. — Goethe. 

....  Great  minds,  like  Heaven,  are  pleased  in  doing  good, 
though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  favors  are  barren  in  return. 
—Noire. 

....  True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits  that  justice  war- 
rants, and  that  wisdom  guides:  all  else  is  towering  frenzy  and 
distraction. — Addison. 

....  It  is  die  bounty  of  nature  that  we  live,  hut  of  philosophy 
that  we  live  well ;  which  is,  in  truth,  a  greater  benefit  than  life 
itself. — Seneca. 

The  human  race  arc  sons  of  sorrow  born,  and  each  must 
have  his  portion.  Vulgar  minds  refuse,  or  crouch  beneath  their 
load ;  the  brave  bear  theirs  without  repining. — Thomson. 

....  He  lives  long  that  lives  well ;  and  time  misspent  is  not 
lived,  but  lost.  Besides,  God  is  better  than  his  promise,  if  he  takes 
from  him  a  long  lease,  and  gives  him  a  freehold  of  a  better  value. 
—Fuller.  , 

....  It  is  much  easier  to  ruin  a  man  of  principle,  than  a  man 
of  none,  for  he  may  be  mined  through  his  scruples.  Knavery  is 
supple,  and  can  bend,  but  honesty  is  firm  and  upright,  and  yields 
not. —  Cotton. 


Acker's  23ui)r,ct. 


Why  is  the  letter  U  the  gayest  in  the  alphabet  ?  Because  it  is 
always  in  fun. 

A  genius  has  just  invented  a  stove  that  saves  three-quarters  of 
the  wood,  while  the  ashes  it  makes  pays  for  the  remainder. 

"  There,  John,  that's  twice  you  have  come  home  and  forgotten 
that  lard." — "  Really,  mother,  it  was  so  greasy  that  it  slipped  my 
mind." 

An  Irishman,  who  had  been  fined  several  weeks  in  succession 
for  getting  drunk,  coolly  proposed  to  the  judge  that  he  should  take 
him  by  the  year  at  a  reduced  rate. 

Mr.  Gripes,  the  usurer,  to  whom  a  sixpence  always  looked  as 
large  as  a  cartwheel,  is  in  the  habit  of  holding  his  breath  while  tho 
tailor  measures  him,  so  that  his  garments  will  require  less  cloth. 

An  Irishman  called  in  great  haste  on  Dr.  Aherncthy,  stating 
that:  "  Be  dad,  me  boy  Tim  has  swallowed  a  mouse  !" — "Then, 
be  dad,"  said  the  doctor,  "  tell  your  boy  Tim  to  swallow  a*at." 

Belvidera — It  seems  cruel  to  kill  so  many  animals  for  us — thirty- 
six  poor  squirrels  put  to  death  to  make  a  muff  for  us  !  Emily — 
Yes,  it  is  cruel.  Why  don't  the  monsters  take  their  skins  off  with- 
out  killing  them  1 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  story  going  the  rounds  : — A 
stuttering  boy  gets  used  to  the  round-faced  figures  on  old-fashioned 
tombstones;  afterwards  he  happens  to  shoot  an  owl — "  There  it 
is,"  he  exclaims ;  "  I've  sh — sho — shot  a  cherubim  !" 

A  young  gentleman,  very  conceited  and  vain  of  himself,  and 
who,  by-the-bv,  was  rather  despised,  with  a  face  much  pitted  by 
the  small  pox,  was  addressed  by  a  chap,  who,  after  admiring  hint 
for  some  time,  said,  "  When  carved  work  comes  in  fashion,  you'll 
be  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  put  my  eyes  on." 
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THE  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS. 

The  recent  visit  of  a  party  of  full-blooded  Chippewa  Indians  to 
our  city  lias  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  read- 
ers a  group  of  red  men  as  they  appear  in  their  native  dignity,  con- 
trasted with  the  miserable  and  degenerate  specimens  of  the  race  we 
pec  in  our  streets  at  rare  intervals,  peddling  baskets  and  moccasins. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  meet,  on  our  seaboard,  with  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  lords  of  the  forest.    Some  eighteen  yoars  since,  a 


delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  here,  among  whom  were  Keo- 
kuk and  Black  Hawk's  son,  and  the  visit  was  something  more  than 
a  nine  days'  wonder.  They  visited  the  State  House,  where  they 
were  received  and  addressed  by  Governor  Everett,  and  afterwards 
exhibited  some  of  their  war  dances  and  ceremonials  on  the  Com- 
mon, in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators.  The 
group  of  red  men  here  depicted  were  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry 
from  a  photograph  by  Masury  &  Silsbee,  and  each  head  is  an  ac- 


curate likeness.  The  artist  has  done  himself  great  credit  by  this 
spirited  representation.  The  Indians  of  this  party  rejoice  in  names 
which,  though  they  may  appear  musical  to  Indian  ears,  do  not 
strike  us  as  being  particularly  dulcet,  and  we  doubt  whether  even 
Mr.  Longfellow,  notwithstanding  his  most  skillful  management  of 
Indian  nomenclature  in  Hiawatha,  could  manage  to  weave  them 
into  melodious  rhythm.  We  have  numbered  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  group  \See  page  37. 
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1.  MAH  YAH-CUE-WA-WE-TONO.  f  ■  WAB-BE-DE-YAtt. 

A-YAH-BE-DWA-WE-TONG  *•  KE-BE-DWA-KE-YHICK. 


8.  NAU-NAH-AUG-A-YASH. 

4.  NE-SaE-KA-O-GE-MAU. 
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BALLOUS  riCTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  0Tprc5«lj  for  Callou's  Pictorial.] 
— OR, — 

THK  SECRET  OF   A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  8T0RY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

CHAPTER  IV.— [roxTiM  kd  ] 

The  young  count  related  to  Ms  ancle  tlic  incident  which  had 
occurred  during  his  morning's  ramble.  The  good  marquis  listened 
with  interested  attention,  and  strongly  evinced  sympathy. 

"  The  rascal !"  he  saiil.  indignantly,  as  hi'  hoard  of  Gas  panic's 
rudeness.  "  I  am  glad  you  gave  him  n  snitable  coriTction.  That 
fellow  marry  Rose  !  Why.  I  Would  sooner  see  him  wedded  to  a 
hear  I" 

'•  Then  that  is  his  object  I"  queried  Louis. 

'•  Yes  ;  anil  it  will  be  defeated.    I  wish  she  were  out  of  his  way. 

though.    Poor  child!" 

"  It  is  to  he  supposed  that  her  father  will  resent  his  insolence." 

"  0,  undoubtedly — undoubtedly,  Louis.  He  is  a  stern  man, 
that  Hugh  Lamonte,  and  will  teach  (iasparde  his  business  after 
this.    You  have  not  seen  Hugh,  my  hoy  ?" 

"No;  he  was  not  there  last  evening.  But  I  wonder,  uncle,  that 
I  have  never  seen  Rose  In  fore,  when  I  have  hecn  here." 

"  You  know  you  were  here  only  for  a  short  time,  at  the  last 
visit,  three  or  four  years  ago  ;  and,  perhaps,  you  may  have  seen 
her  then  without  noticing  her  particularly.  She  could  not  have 
hecn  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  then  ;  she  is  not  sixteen  now, 
and  must  have  hecn  a  mere  child." 

"  What  a  pretty  creature  she  is !  One  would  never  imagine 
such  loveliness  as  hers  to  have  ln-en  nourished  within  the  walls  of 
a  forest  chnumicrr.  And  her  father  a  peasant  !  Who  and  what  is 
he  besides  !  for  that  he  is  something  more,  with  such  a  child  as 
that,  T  am  convinced." 

"You  may  well  he  justified  in  your  conclusion.  1.  myself,  have 
hecn  inclined  towards  it  more  than  once,  when  I  have  seen  and 
conversed  with  him.  As  I  said  hefore,  he  is  a  strange,  stern  man, 
silent  and  reserved,  and  almost  a  hermit,  as  one  might  say.  He 
seldom  leaves  home;  works  in  his  little  garden,  and  tills  the  thrifty 
patch  of  soil  adjoining  it  from  morning  till  Bight,  or  cuts  in  the 
forest  the  wood  which  is  to  serve  for  his  winter's  fuel,  and  often  a 
load  to  canw  to  the  town  on  market  days,  with  the  produce  from 
his  land,  as  may  not  he  required  for  his  own  use.  He  has,  I  think, 
no  enemies  ;  yet  he  seems  disinclined  to  court  the  friendship  of 
any,  though  the  few  neighlwrs  about  him,  among  the  farm  houses, 
are  kindly  disposed  towards  hfcn,  and  every  one  of  them  loves  lit- 
tle Rose.    He  is  apart  from  them — a  distinct  character." 

"  And  a  peculiar  one,  from  your  description." 

"Precisely.  He  lives  a  peasant's  life,  and  wears  a  peasant's 
gnrb,  and  yet  he  can  assume — ay,  and  he  does,  at  times,  the  bear- 
ing of  a  very  king.  The  humility  of  his  position  is  belied  by  tin- 
spirit  and  demeanor  of  the  man.  He  is  uncommunicative,  distant, 
almost  haughty,  towards  all  others  ;  to  his  child,  he  is  the  tender- 
est,  most  affectionate  of  parents." 

"You  interest  me,  uncle.  How  long  have  you  known  this 
man  !" 

"  He  came  into  the  neighborhood  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  settled  in  the  place  where  he  dwells  at  present,  remote 
from  every  other  habitation.  His  wife,  it  is  supposed,  or  has  been 
gathered  from  some  remarks  made  by  him  or  Rose,  waa  dead. 
Rose  herself  was  then  a  little  creature  of,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
years.  A  peasant  he  may  he  by  birth,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
cannot  treat  him  like  one.    I  confess,  he  perplexes  me." 

"  I  do  not  marvel  at  it.  What  a  mystery  the  man  must  be!  I 
have  the  greatest  curiosity  to  behold  him." 

"  That  you  will  doubtless  do.  sooner  or  later,  though  it  will  be 
with  difficulty,  I  think,  that  you  will  obtain  communication  with 
him.    But  here  comes  our  Rose  of  the  wilderness." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  young  girl  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Louis,  "  I  must  go  back  with  her,  to  see  her 
safelv  to  the  end  of  her  way.  She  may  meet  that  insolent  fellow 
again." 

"  Yon  arc  right,  my  dear  boy, — you  arc  right,"  returned  the 
marquis. 

"  Well,  Rose,"  taming  to  her,  "  you  are  going  I" 
"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  a  pleasa&t  walk  to  you.  and  bo  sure  to  tell  your  father 
to  look  after  Gasparde,  that  he  docs  not  annoy  you  again.  My 
nephew  here  is  going  to  attend  you  as  far  as  \our  walk  extends. 
The  next  time  you  have  flowers  to  bring,  wc  will  send  some  one 
to  come  with  you.    Do  not  come  alone,  my  child." 

He  stroked  her  brown  hair,  with  a  kindly  smile,  and  Rose, 
thanking  him,  bade  him  good  day.  The  young  count  walked  by 
her  side  in  silence  during  the  time  occupied  in  descending  the 
height  upon  which  stood  the  chateau.  He  could  not  help  observ- 
ing how  much  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  looked  Rose  this  morn- 
ing, than  when  he  had  first  seen  her,  although,  even  then,  it  was 
r..=  if  he  had  suddenly  come  upon  some  lovely  picture  touched 
w  ith  the  warmest  coloring  and  most  perfect  grace  of  the  pointer's 
art. 

Then  the  evening  light  had  shed  the  mellow  glow  over  her  with 
a  soft  splendor,  that  imparted  to  her  countenance  a  tone  of  sub- 
dued brilliancy,  that  had  given  to  those  sweet  hazel  eyes  a  darker 
shadow  and  a  clearer  light.  Now,  with  him,  upon  the  hill-side, 
when  the  morning  sunbeams,  only  half  shaded  from  her  face  by 
the  wide  brim  of  the  hat  she  wore,  IhiWUv  kissed  lip,  and  cheek, 
and  brow,  and  lie-'  fresh,  laughing  south  wind  rippled  her  chestnut 


hair,  and  lent  her  a  bloom  fitting  a  forest  nymph,  as  she  was. 
The  Count  Louis  mentally  pronounced  her  to  be  the  loveliest  child 
he  had  ever  beheld.  Fancy  already  saw  the  outline  of  that  fair 
countenance  transferred  to  the  carefully  collected  treasured  of  his 
portfolio,  the  hand  w.-.s  only  waiting  Opportunity  to  stamp  the  veri- 
table impression  there. 

"  How  pretty  she  is  !"  thought  the  eou-nt ;  "  and  she  is  only  six- 
teen." 

And  it  was  not  her  face  alone  that  was  thus  charming,  as  he 
shortly  found,  nor  the  innate  grace  of  her  manner;  for  Rose  La- 
monte possessed  quick  and  delicate  perceptions,  a  refined  love  of 
the  beautiful,  and  a  mind  cultivated  to  a  degree  extremely  unusual 
in  one  of  her  station,  yet  scarcely  surprising  in  her.  For  both  her 
father  and  Mademoiselle  Montauban  had  taken  pains  to  improve 
a  naturally  fine  intellect,  that  expanded  daily  with  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  and  Louis  was  more  deeply  gratified  than  he 
could  express,  on  recognizing  this  mental  worth,  combined,  as  it 
was,  with  such  physical  perfection. 

It  was  well  that  Rose  had  had  such  instructors.  Helen  Mon- 
tauban herself,  possessing  attainments  fully  equal  to  the  intellec- 
tual superiority  that  had  distinguished  her  from  childhood,  had 
perceived  with  pleasure  the  extent  of  force  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  young  girl  was  endowed  ;  and,  arousing  from  her  ordinary 
indifference  and  stately  repose,  interested  herself  in  its  culture,  to 
a  degree  that  was  fully  repaid  by  the  result  of  her  labor.  Rose, 
from  her  tenth  year,  had  thus  been  the  protege  of  Helen  ;  and 
though  the  calm  and  undemonstrative  bearing  usual  with  the  lat- 
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COUNT  LOUIS  ON  A  SKETCHING  EXCURSION. 


ter  had  never  been  so  far  laid  aside  as  to  permit  any  decided  show 
of  affection  between  them,  yet  our  pretty  Rose  w  as  grateful  to  her, 
and  liked  her,  and  Mademoiselle  Montauban  really  liked  Rose  in 
return. 

Hugh  Lamonte,  too,  as  wc  have  said,  shared  in  the  cultivation 
of  her  mental  powers.  No  one  knew  how  he  had  gained  this 
knowledge  which  he  had  imparted  so  freely  to  his  daughter.  The 
possession  of  such  acquirements  w  as  incongruous  with  the  circum- 
stance ond  position  of  the  man  ;  but  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
the  mysteries  which  surrounded  him.  No  wonder  that  sweet  Rose 
Lamonte  had  thriven  under  care  like  this. 

A  brief  walk  it  was  from  the  chateau  to  the  cottage.  So,  at 
least,  it  seemed  to  the  count.  He  smiled  as  they  reached  the 
door. 

"  How  soon  we  are  here  !"  he  said.  "  I  think  the  distance  must 
have  been  estimated  incorrectly.  I  think  we  have  l>een  hardly 
half  an  hour  in  coming.    Is  your  father  at  home,  Rose  >" 

He  was  not  there.  Louis  did  not  go  in,  but  stood  an  instant  by 
the  door,  and  looked  about  him. 

'•  What  a  pleMMti  little  place  this  is  I"  said  he.  "  Rose,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  sketch  of  it,  some  day,  with  you  sitting  just 
here  in  the  sunshine  in  the  doorway,  at  work." 

He  paused  a  moment  longer  ;  bent  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the 
mignonette  in  its  box  on  the  w  indow  ledge,  and  then  turned  to  his 
pretty  companion  again. 

"Mind  what  my  uncle  told  you,  Rose,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Adieu,  my  little  friend."  He  touched  her  hand  in  a  half- 
assured  clasp. 


"  Adieu,  monsieur.  You  hare  been  very  good  to  romc  so  far 
with  me." 

"  It  was  a  pleasure."    He  smiled,  turned  away,  and  was  gone. 
And  Rose,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful  glance  at  his  receding 
figure,  went  in,  and  prepared  her  father's  dinner,  against  his  return. 
***** 
"  I  will  have  no  insolence.  Gasparde,  mind  that !    You  will 
keep  away  from  Rose  in  the  future.    She  detests  you,  and  your 
language  and  conduct  of  this  morning  fully  justify  her  in  so  doiti". 
I  warn  you.    You  know  my  character;  beware  of  arousing  mc 
by  a  repetition  of  this." 

Hugh  Lamonte,  at  sunset,  had  been  standing  at  his  door,  and 
Gasparde,  returning  to  his  home,  beyond  the  forest,  from  the  Til- 
lage, where  he  had  passed  the  day,  was  obliged  to  pause  on  the 
path  leading  past  the  cottage,  to  receive  the  stern  reprimand  of  the 
former.  He  feared  Hugh  :  he  could  not  escape,  bv  a  display  of 
his  usual  bravado,  the  bitter  severity  of  Hugh's  words,  nnd,  in 
these  circumstances,  hi'  last  resort  was  a  sullen  silence,  which 
indicated  the  spirit  in  which  he  received  them. 

Rose  had  riqiorted  to  her  Cither  the  impertinence  of  Gasparde, 
and  the  relation  incensed  him  to  the  highest  degree.  Always  de- 
testing the  man.  though  he  had  never  yet  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture w  ith  him,  the  occurrence  of  to-day  had  aroused  him  to  an 
extent  beyond  endurance.  He  had  reached  home  some  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  return  of  Rose  from  the  chateau,  and  waiting 
ever  since  for  the  appearance  of  Gasparde,  intercepted  his  war. 
Shaq>  nnd  humiliating  were  the  father's  wools  ;  nnd  Gasparde, 
though  his  blood  boiled,  though  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  wreak  his 
haired  on  him  then  and  there,  vet 
dared  not  betray  the  tempestuous 
fury  that  raged  within.  He  listened, 
with  folded  arms,  his  brows  bent 
into  a  hateful  scowl,  and  his  fierce 
eyes,  avoiding  those  of  Hugh,  fixed 
on  the  earth,  where  he  pushed  and 
rolled  around  with  his  foot  n  piece 
of  dried  stubble,  with  a  mechanical 
motion,  of  which  he  was  scarcely 
aware  ;  for  he  was  listening — listen- 
ing. And  he  longed  to  strike  to  the 
earth  the  man  who  stood  before  him. 

"  Do  not  come  hither  again.  Keep 
where  you  belong,  among  your  fel- 
lows. I  shall  he  thrrr  to-night,  nt 
the  rendezvous.  And  it  will  be  near 
the  last  time,  to  give  you  orders.  I 
must  clear  my  hands  of  this  busi- 
ness soon.   I  am  getting  sick  of  it." 

He  spoke  in  n  low  nnd  moody 
.tone,  and  his  eyes,  nlso,  were  bent 
to  the  enrth.  lie  did  not  sec  the 
eager,  lightning-like  glance  that 
(iasparde  raised  to  his  countennnro 
as  these  words  were  uttered. 

"  Getting  sick  of  it,  is  he  t"  mut- 
tered the  fellow  to  himself.  "  Good ! 
1  shall  have  a  rare  sweep  of  it,  when 
1  get  affairs  under  My  management. 
You  will  abdicate,  monsieur,  in  my 
favor.    Excellent  I" 

"  Go,"  said  Hugh  Lamonte,  cold- 
ly, nt  length,  as  he  looked  up  once 
more, — "  go  ;  it  is  sufficient — the 
lesson  which  I  hear  the  count  has 
tnught  you  this  morning ;  otherwise, 
you  would  receive  from  me  now 
something  more  serious  than  the 
reproof  I  have  given  Von.  Go  !" 
And  he  turned  and  went  into  the  cot- 
tage, shutting  the  door  behind  him. 
"  <  >,  I  w  ill  pay  you  finely, — wont  I,  monsieur  >"  muttered  Gas- 
parde, between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  making  a  menacing  motion 
towards  the  direction.  "  And  the  count,  too.  I  have  a  reckoning 
with  both  of  you,  a  long  one.  Never  fear  but  I  will  pay  it  well ; 
and  then  for  my  pretty  Rose,  of  whom  you  are  so  jealous  !" 

He  took  the  forest  road  once  more,  and  walked  rapidly  forward, 
revolving  in  his  mind  many  n  scheme  of  vengeance  that  had  am- 
ple time  for  arriving  nt  maturity.  To  what  point  would  not  his 
malire  extend  !  Once  master  of  the  horde  that  now  called  Hugh 
Lamonte  captain,  nnd  then  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  INCIDENTS. 

A  wee  ft  after  his  arrival  at  the  chateau,  Louis  stood,  one  morn- 
ing, on  the  terrace  with  his  fair  cousin,  Helen  Montauban,  and 
evidently  prepared' for  a  stroll  in  search  of  amusement,  judging 
from  the  gun  and  sketch-book  he  carried. 

[see  engraving.] 

"A'tray  so  early,  Louis  ?"  asked  Mademoiselle  Montauban. 

"Even  so,  Helen.  I  am  going  to  spend  an  hour  in  converse 
with  Dame  Nature,  whom  I  have  so  sadly  neglected  since  I  came 
here,  that  I  scarcely  dare  look  her  in  the  face.  An  hour,  nnd  per- 
haps two ;  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  the  entertainment  which 
I  find." 

"Then,  if  that  is  the  ease,"  returned  Helen,  in  her  calm,  silver 
tones, — "if  that  is  the  case,  we  shall  hardly  sec  you  ngain  till 
night-full.    You  will  find  no  lack  of  amusement,  as  you  may 
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declare  yourself,  if  you  have  not  forgotten  your  former  visits 
hither  ;  though  they  have  heen -few  enough,  I  confess." 

"  O,  I  know  there  is  no  neighborhood  more  beautiful  than  this  in 
the  country,"  responded  Louis.  "  Game  for  my  hag  and  food  for 
my  pencil  I  shall  find  in  plenty,  and  I  will  lay  at  your  feet  the 
spoils  of  both  on  my  return,  my  fair  lady-cousin.  But  as  for  ex- 
tending my  wanderings  to  the  borders  of  the  night,  that  would  not 
be  quite  to  my  fancy.    1  shall  be  back  here  before  noontide." 

"  That  is  well.  And  pray,  Louis,"  she  added,  with  impressible 
earnestness, — "  pray  do  not  go  too  deep  into  the  forest.  Remem- 
ber your  adventure  there  not  seven  days  since.  My  good  father 
will  be  quite  alarmed  about  you,  if  we  do  not  see  you  at  dinner." 

"  Depend  upon  me,  Helen ;  I  sliall  keep  to  my  promise.  At 
noon,  we  shall  he  examining  together  the  contents  of  my  port- 
feuille.  "Let  me  sec  you,  my  sweet  cousin,  watching  for  my  return- 
ing steps  from  your  casement.  Mind,  I  shall  look  for  you.  And 
now,  an  revovr .'" 

Lightly  he  touched  his  lips  to  her  fair  hand,  and,  turning,  de- 
scended the  sloping  path  that  wound  irregularly  down  the  height. 

A  slight  blush  rose  to  her  beautiful  cheek,  as  her  glance  fol- 
lowed, for  an  instant's  space,  the  handsome  figure  of  the  young 
count ;  and  it  deepened  when,  at  a  little  distance,  he  looked  back, 
and  seeing  her  still  standing  there,  w  aved  his  hand  to  her.  Hasti- 
lv  she  left  the  spot,  and  re-entering  the  chateau,  seated  herself  in 
tlii-  saloon  by  a  window,  at  her  embroidery.  Here,  putting  the 
drapery  aside,  she  could  observe  the  receding  figure  of  her  cousin 
while  pursuing,  with  slow  and  thoughtful  fingers,  her  favorite  em- 
ployment, until  Louis  had  disappeared  from  sight,  and  there  was 
no  outward  attraction  to  break  the  rose-hued  thread  of  meditation 
that  W'ove  itself  in  and  out  among  the  clustering  buds  and  leaves 
expanding  into  life  under  her  magic  touch.  The  marquis  was 
in  the  library  among  his  books,  lost  to  the  exterior  world,  and 
wrapt  in  learned  lore.  Helen  had  no  companion  there  in  that 
wide  saloon,  save  her  own  meditations;  but  they  were  sufficient 
entertainment  for  one  like  her.  Besides,  they  had  no  stint  of  food 
this  morning. 

And  now,  let  us  follow  Louis.  Charmed  with  the  loveliness  of 
the  morning,  by  the  soft  sunshine  that  brightened  all  the  air  about 
him,  and  touched  with  a  tender  glory  this  wide  and  beautiful  land- 
scape, and  glistened  on  the  for  blue  waters  of  the  winding  river 
that  blended  with  the  sky  ;  by  the  gentle  airs  that  whispered  and 
sighed  about  him,  now  kissing  his  fine  brow,  and  lightly  playing 
with  the  waves  of  his  soft  brown  hair,  now  seeming  to  the  young 
man's  poetical  fancy  to  breathe  into  his  ear  the  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  olden  days,  he  wandered  on  and  on,  scarce  marking  the 
way  he  took,  nor  yet  caring  ;  for  the  happy  reveries  that  this  love- 
ly, silent  atmosphere  about  him  engendered  were  even  more  agree- 
able than  the  exercise  of  those  pursuits  which  he  had  strolled  forth 
avowedly  to  enjoy. 

But,  as  it  naturally  happened,  he  had  continued  to  follow  the 
main  road  leading  from  the  chateau  past  the  village,  and  onward 
to  where  it  reached  the  forest,  branching  off  into  two  distinct  paths, 
one  of  which  wound  on  through  the  forest,  and  the  other  skirted 
it  to  the  left. 

But  he  had  only  just  passed  the  low  hills  that  hid  him  from  the 
chateau,  when  he  awoke  from  these  reveries,  and  now  found  him- 
self pursuing  this  path,  which  was  often  hedged  on  either  side 
with  timber,  and  ever  and  anon  opened  on  wide  fields,  that  gave 
one  delicious  glimpses  of  the  far-stretching  landscape,  and  the  blue 
river  that  wound  its  quiet  course  along  beneath  the  still  air  and 
the  lovely  sunshine  of  the  morning.  And  here  and  there  rose 
abrupt  masses  of  rock  by  the  way,  clothed,  perhaps,  with  verdure, 
Bltd  crowned  with  foliage,  or  else  standing  bare,  and  craggy,  and 
gray,  presenting  their  jagged  fronts  boldly  to  the  wayfarer's  eye. 

His  morning's  work  was  before  him.  Where  were  the  sketches 
he  had  promised  to  show  to  Helen  on  his  return  ?  Turning  his 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  quiet  scenery  about  him,  Louis 
paused  now  and  then  along  the  path,  to  add  some  charming  mor- 
ceau  to  the  collection  of  fine  drawings  in  his  book,  remembering 
his  cousin's  peculiar  taste,  and  selecting  such  points  as  he  knew 
would  best  please  her.  And  wandering  slowly  still,  lie  came  at 
last  within  sight  of  the  little  dwelling  of  his  pretty  friend  Rose. 

Then  Louis  thought  of  the  wish  which  he  had  expressed  to  her. 
The  cottage  was  at  a  distance  yet ;  he  wished  to  gain  a  more  dis- 
tinct view  of  it.  Perhaps  he  should  discover  Hose  herself  seated 
at  the  door,  and  his  scene  already  laid  out  for  him. 

He  hastened  forward.  The  turn  in  the  path  formed  by  abutting 
banks  was  soon  reached,  and  the  half-hidden  cottage  was  in  full 
sight  now  ;  and  yes,  there  sat  Kose  at  the  door,  working  with  her 
needle.  He  paused  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  serene.  This 
little  cottage,  or  farm-house,  so  rude  and  plain  in  exterior,  yet  dis- 
covered to  him  through  that  open  doorway,  where  the  morning 
sun  shone  in  so  softly,  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the  world. 
The  inner  room  was  partly  seen,  looking  as  bright,  and  clear,  and 
fresh  as  hands  could  make  it ;  and  the  pretty  fairy  guardian  of  this 
pleasant  menage,  with  her  household  labor  completed  for  the  morn- 
ing, sat  there  in  the  sunshine,  working  busily,  her  head  bent,  so 
that  she  did  not  sec  Louis,  and  her  small  hands  glancing  back  and 
forth,  as  she  sewed,  with  a  motion  that  made  them,  in  their  light 
employment,  seem  all  the  more  graceful. 

She  was  looking  so  lovely,  in  this  position,  that  Louis  hastened 
to  commence  his  sketch,  lest  she  should  change  it.  Yet  a  nearer 
view  was  needed  ;  and,  silently  as  possible,  he  moved  forward,  so 
as  to  trace  her  features  distinctly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
disturbing  her.  Rapidly,  and  with  a  grace  and  vividness  of  touch 
that  did  justice  to  its  present  subject,  Louis  worked.  It  was  the 
loveliest  picture  he  had  attempted  that  day,  and  he  enjoyed  it. 
Not  many  minutes  was  he  in  completing  it,  and  then  he  advanced 
with  a  quiet  step  up  the  pathway  to  the  door. 

But  Rosj  Lamonte  was  as  busy  with  her  thoughts  as  with  her 


needle,  and  she  did  not  hear  the  approaching  footstep.  It  was  not 
until  the  shadow  of  the  young  man's  form  fell  across  the  sill,  that 
she  was  aroused  from  her  reverie.  She  looked  up  then,  and  started 
with  some  slight  surprise  on  beholding  the  count.  Immediately 
recovering  herself,  however,  she  welcomed  him,  with  a  smile,  and 
hastened  to  otter  him  a  scat. 

He  accepted  it,  and  sat  down  near  her.  He  had  met  Rose  but 
twice  before;  yet  it  was  in  such  circumstances  that  the  awkward- 
ness and  constraint  of  first  acquaintance  was  in  a  measure  un- 
known to  them,  and  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  fall 
into  conversation  now.  He  almost  forgot  that  their  acquaintance 
was  of  so  recent  a  date,  indeed. 

"  Where  is  your  father,  Rose,  this  morning  ?"  he  asked,  at  first. 
"  I  hoped  to  see  him." 

"  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here,  monsieur,"  returned  the  young  girl. 
"  But  he  went  to  the  forest,  something  more  than  an  hour  ago,  to 
gather  roots  for  me,  and  I  do  not  know  how  soon  he  will  come 
back ;  perhaps  he  may  he  on  his  way  home  now.  I  suppose  that 
monsieur  1c  marquis  and  Mademoiselle  Helen  arc  well  to-day  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  Rose.  You  have  not  been  up  to  the  chateau  since 
last  week,  I  think  !" 

"  No.  I  do  not  think  I  have  stayed  away  from  there  for  so 
many  days  together  in  all  the  years  since  we  came  here.  It  seems 
a  strange  thing  to  inquire  after  them,"  said  Rose,  looking  up. 

"My  uncle  and  Helen  were  mentioning  it  yesterday,"  rejoined 
Louis.    "  They  intend  sending  for  you  to-morrow." 

"  0,  I  will  not  trouble  them  so  far  as  to  do  that,"  responded  the 
young  girl.  "  I  do  not  need  any  one  to  come  for  me  now,  because 
I  can  come  alone  quite  as  well.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
Mademoiselle  Helen  that  I  will  come  to-morrow  \"  » 

"  I  will  do  so — certainly,"  answered  Louis.  "  But  where,  then, 
is  that  troublesome  cousin  of  yours  ?    Has  he  gone  away  V 

"  Yes,  monsieur.  I  hope  we  shall  never  sec  him  again,"  she 
said,  with  a  slight  shudder  of  aversion.  "  My  father  spoke  very 
sharply  to  him,  and  sent  him  to  a  place  a  great  way  from  here.  1 
do  not  know  what  place  it  was  ;  my  father  did  not  tell  me.  But 
he  says  Gasparde  sliall  never  come  back  until  he  learns  to  be  less 
insolent." 

"  What  a  relief  that  is,  Rose, — is  it  not  ?"  said  Louis,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Ah,  yes,  indeed,  monsieur !  I  disliked  him  extremely.  You 
did  not  see  him  that  day  ?  I  was  afraid — "  She  paused,  and 
Louis  answered  : 

"No — I  did  not  sec  him.  But  I  was  not  afraid  for  myself;  I 
did  not  think  of  myself.  The  man  was  a  coward.  He  would  not 
dare  to  attack,  openly,  a  person  stronger  or  more  active  than  him- 
self.   Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  he  has  gone — very  glad." 

"  And  I  am  equally  so,  monsieur.  But,"  she  added,  "  I  think 
he  must  have  been  very  angry  with  my  father,  for  sending  him 
away.  I  know  that  he  was  so  when  my  father  spoke  so  sharply 
to  him,  though  he  made  no  reply,  I  was  told.  I  am  afraid  he  will 
do  him  a  mischief,  if  he  has  the  opportunity."    And  she  sighed. 

"  O,  do  not  fear  that,  Rose — do  not  fear  that,"  the  young  man 
said,  kindly.  "He  cannot  injure  him,  unless  he  returns  hither, 
and,  in  that  case,  you  would  surely  be  warned  of  his  neighborhood. 
But  this  subject  is  no*  a  pleasant  one — is  it  ?  Suppose  I  try  to 
banish  from  your  memory,  for  the  present,  the  image  of  this 
wicked  man,  and  wc  will  talk  of  something  rather  pleasanter. 
Tell  me  who  and  what  this  is,  my  little  friend." 

He  had  opened  his  portfeuUh,  and  now,  as  he  spoke,  passed  to 
her  the.  sketch  which  he  had  taken  fifteen  minutes  previously. 

She  looked  at  it,  and  a  bright  smile  shone  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  it  is. my, own  little  home.  How  faith- 
fully you  have  sketched  it !  There  is  the  mignonette  on  the  sill ; 
and  my  pretty  cat,  asleep  by  the  box,  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  one 
edge  of  the  book-case,  which  you  can  sec  within,  and  which  hangs 
close  beside  the  window.  You  must,  then,  have  drawn  this  before 
I  saw  you — before  I  heard  you  coming  just  now." 

"Yes — exactly;  before  you  saw  me.  But  there  is  something, 
Rose,  which  you  seem  to  consider  of  less  consequence  than  your 
cat  and  the  mignonette,  since  you  do  not  mention  it.  I  wonder  if 
you  have  observed  it.  AVho  is  it  that  sits  by  the  door,  sewing  ? 
My  cousin  Helen  !" 

" No,  monsieur ;  it  is  not  your  cousin.  You  did  not  mean  it 
for  Mademoiselle  Montauban.    It  is,  I  think,  Rose  Lamonte." 

"  You  arc  right.  It  is  Rose  Lamonte.  Well,  Rose,  I  took  this 
w  ithout  your  knowledge,  therefore,  I  suppose  I  should  ask  your 
permission  to  retain  it.  But  I  do  not  anticipate  a  refusal.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  heed  it,  if  one  is  given." 

"  In  that  case,  monsieur,"  returned  the  young  girl,  smiling  at 
his  frankness, — "  in  that  case,  it  would  be  useless  either  to  give  or 
withhold  permission.    It  is  yours,  however,  by  right,  monsieur." 

"  Then  I  will  keep  it.  And  now,  since  the  morning  is  nearly 
gone,  I  think  I  can  stay  no  longer.  I  should  like  to  see  your 
father,  Rose ;  but  since  he  docs  not  come,  I  must  wait  until 
another  time." 

"  1  am  sure  he  would  like  to  sec  you,"  said  Rose.  "  And  now 
I  think  of  it :  he  bade  mc  thank  you,  in  his  name,  if  I  should 
meet  you  again,  for  your  interference  in  iny  behalf  the  other  day." 

"  I  was  glad  that  I  happened  to  be  near,  to  chastise  the  scoun- 
drel," responded  Louis;  "and  I  shall  be  well  satistied  if  the  lesson 
proved  to  be  one  of  lasting  service.  If  not,  1  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  repeat  it.  Now,  I  must  be  gone.  Do  not  forget  that 
my  cousin  wishes  to  see  you,  Rose,  to-morrow." 

"No,  monsieur.    I  will  come." 

And  bidding  the  young  girl  adieu,  ho  tin  ned  from  the  spot  to 
retrace  his  homeward  way. 

"  How  pretty  she  is,  how  innocent,  how  childlike,  how  charm- 
ing I"  saiil  Louis,  mentally.  "  One  cannot  but  be  attracted  to- 
wards her."    He  walked  on,  meditating  as  he  went. 


"And  so  that  ruffian,  Gasparde,  is  gone,"  he  said,  again. 
"  Good  !  It  will  be  worse  for  him  if  be  comes  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  attempts  to  molest  her  again.  Poor  little  Rose! — little 
forest  blossom  !    Would  that  thou  wert  in  safety  !" 

Wrapt  in  dee])  thought,  he  continued  his  way.  His  eyes  wcro 
bent  to  the  ground,  and  he  walked  slowly  along  the  path. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  merry  voice  whistling  some  light  air,  at  a 
distance.  It  aroused  him  from  his  reverie.  Looking  up,  he  be- 
held a  man  approaching  him,  wdio  was  then,  perhaps,  fifty  yards 
from  him.  This  man,  as  soon  as  Louis  lifted  his  head,  suddenly 
broke  oft'  the  lively  air  with  which  he  had  been  amusing  himself, 
and  seemed  to  regard  our  hero  earnestly.  Then  as  suddenly  ho 
recommenced  whistling,  fixed  his  glance  in  turn  upon  the  earth, 
and,  with  head  slightly  bent,  advanced. 

"  Who  can  it  be  V  thought  the  count.  "He  seems  to  recog- 
nize me,  at  all  events.  And  it  strikes  me  that  ho  is  endeavoring 
to  conceal  his  features." 

And  such,  truly,  appeared  to  be  the  case.  Yet  it  was  no  one 
whom  Louis  remembered  to  have  seen  before.  This  man  was 
dressed  in  the  garb  usual  to  the  peasants  of  the  country,  in  stature 
of  about  medium  rank,  and  proportionate  size.  His  features  were 
partially  concealed,  as  he  held  his  head  down.  But  Louis,  as  he 
came  nearer,  was  more  curious  to  behold  them  than  he  would  have 
been  if  the  man  had  not  endeavored,  with  such  evident  studious- 
ncss,  to  pass  unnoticed.    A  sudden  thought  struck  the  count. 

"  Can  it  be  Gasparde  i"  he  said  to  himself.  But  the  idea  was 
immediately  banished.  Had  he  not  been  assured  that  Gasparde 
was  away  ?  The  man  came  nearer,  still  whistling.  "  I  will  know 
who  he  is,"  firmly  resolved  Louis. 

As  thev  approached  closer  to  each  other,  the  young  count  caught 
a  glimpse  of  those  features.  He  started,  with  an  involuntary  ex- 
clamation, and  stopping  short,  laid  his  hand  on  the  man's  ami. 

"Mv  friend,"  he  said,  "  you  will  oblige  mc  by  pausing  one  mo- 
ment.   I  desire  to  speak  with  you." 

What  if  it  should  be  a  mistake  after  all  ?  But  no  !  The  man 
stopped  at  this  quiet,  yet  peremptory  summons,  ceased  whistling, 
and  taking  oft"  his  large  hat,  looked  Louis  in  the  face,  saying, 
respectfully  : 

"  I  see  it  is  useless,  monsieur  le  eomptc.  You  arc  determined 
to  know  me." 

"  Your  own  fault,  mon  ami, — your  own  fault,"  laughed  the 
count,  with  an  air  of  good  humor.  For,  in  this  person,  he  recog- 
nized the  one  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  forest  on  the  night 
of  that  memorable  attack,  to  warn  and  arm  him  against  the  ap- 
proaching danger  of  the  way.  The  face,  well  marked  by  the 
assistance  of  the  lightning  then,  had  been  carefully  remembered 
since. 

"  But  how  is  it  that  you  know  me  so  we'll,  monsieur  !"  asked 
the  man.    "I  scarcely  imagined  that  you  would." 

"  You  must  be  sensible,  mv  good  friend,"  returned  the  count, 
"  that  neither  the  place,  persons  nor  occasion  were  those  liable  to 
be  easily  forgotten.  A  man  seldom  meets  such  a  dozen  times  in 
the  course  of  his  life.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  should  remember 
you?" 

"Just  so,  monsieur.    Still — " 

"  But  I  do  not  often  forget  faces,  especially  those  met  with  in 
times  of  danger.  Yours  I  kept  for  the  remembrance  of  past 
deeds,  and  the  score  of  a  future  reckoning.  But  you  speak  as 
though  you  had  wished  me  to  forget  it." 

"  I  M  as  not  over-desirous,  monsieur  lc  compte,  that  you  should 
remember  it,"  answered  the  man. 

"  And  why  not  ?    You  are  not  sorry  for  helping  me,  I  trust  ?" 

"  No,  monsieur  ;  nor  unable  or  unwilling  cither,  for  that  matter, 
to  help  you  again,  if  you  should  need  help.  And,  my  faith  !  but 
I  am  afraid  you  will  need  aid  most  sorely,  if  things  prosper  as 
they  have  begun,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  and  half-musing  tone. 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  queried  the  count,  not  a  little  puzzled. 

"  What  do  I  mean,  monsieur  '.  Why,  the  fact  is,  it  would  bo 
hard  to  tell.    How  do  I  know  what- is  to  happen  !" 

"  What  was  that  muttering  for,  then  ?  What  is  your  name  ! 
Tell  me  that.  You  refused  to  tell  me  on  the  first  occasion  of  our 
meeting.    Tell  me  now.    It  cannot  harm  you." 

"You  will  promise,  monsieur,  never  to  whisper  a  word  concern- 
ing my  share  in  that  night's  scrape,  nor  whatever  I  may  do  for 
you  hereafter  ?" 

"Hereafter?    You  perplex  mc.   But  I  promise — I  promise, my 
good  man.    Now  tell  me  your  name." 
"  It  is  Jacques  Lcroux,  monsieur." 

"Jacques  Leroux ! — well,  I  shall  rcmcmb;r  now.  But  come, 
sit  down  on  this  bank  by  the  roadside  a  moment.  I  wish  to  talk 
with  you." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur.  Only  I  warn  you,  you  must  not  ask 
too  many  questions.  It  is  enough  that  1  was  inclined  to  help  you 
that  night.  You  must  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  secrecy." 

"  Let  me  ask  what  1  please,  Jacques.  You  are  not  forced  to 
answer,  if  you  do  not  like.  In  the  first  place,  then,  how  did  you 
come  to  know  all  about  the  affair  in  which  I  was  engaged  '." 

"  That,  monsieur,  is  one  of  the  questions  which  I  must  decline 
to  answer." 

"  Why  did  you  conceive  so  great  an  interest  in  mc — a  stranger  ?" 
"  That  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  was  because  I  liked  your  appear- 
ance." 

"  You  had  seen  me  before,  then  !" 
"1  had  seen  you  before,  monsieur." 
"  Where — when  !" 

"  It  would  do  you  no  good  to  know." 

"  You  are  cool,  Jacques.  I  sec  I  shall  gain  no  satisfaction  from 
you.  But,  at  least,  let  me  know  to  what  part  of  the  country  you 
belong,  and  whether  I  shall  ever  sec  you  after  this." 
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"I  am  not  conscious  of  belonging  anywhere  in  particular,  mon- 
sieur, though  one  may  lie  apt  to  see  me  most  generally  in  this 
direction.  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  very  often,  if  you  remain  at 
the  chateau  up  there." 

"  Yon  spoke  of  my  needing  assistance  at  a  future  day.  Do  you 
think  it  prohahlc  that  I  shall  !" 

Jacques  smiled  at  the  well-contrived  query, 

"  I  do  not  say.  One  may  very  often  need  help,  you  know  ; 
especially  when  one  has  enemies.  The  old  fable  of  the  lion  and 
the  mouse  is  as  useful  to-day  as  ever  it  was." 

"  Where  are  my  enemies  I    Who  are  they  I" 

"  You  know  best,  monsieur,  whether  you  have  gained  the  ill-will 
of  any  one." 

"  You  mean — but  no  !  What  should  yon  know  concerning  that ! 
You — " 

"  I  mean,  monsieur,  to  speak  in  so  many  plain  words,  that  ugly 
cousin  of  pretty  Hose  Lamont — Gasparde.    I  should  hardly  dare 
to  utter  his  name  aloud,  but  1  know  that  he  is  not  within  earshot 
by  a  long  way." 
'"You  do  know,  then,  that  he  is  my  enemy'!" 

"As  far  as  jealousy  can  make  him,  monsieur.  And  though  he 
is  away  now,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not  harm  you  some 
day.  "lie  diil  not  fancy  your  treatment  of  him  the  other  day.  But 
no  w,  monsieur,  1  have  lingered  here  long  enough.  1  must  budge. 
I  am  going  to  see.  Hugh  Lamonte." 

"Ah!"   exclaimed  the  count; 
"then  you  know  Hugh  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur.  I  help  him, 
sometimes,  in  his  garden.  Ho 
wants  me  this  morning.  I  must 
be  on  my  way." 

"  Very  well.    But  we  shall  see 
each  other  again,  Jacques  ?" 

"  Doubtless.     Good  -  morning, 
monsieur." 

"  Good-morning,  my  friend." 

And  the  young  count  pursued 
his  way,  thinking,  with  some  curi- 
osity, and  not  n  little  perplexity, 
of  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  That  accounts  for  it,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  He  learned  the  story 
from  Hugh,  I  suppose,  or  over- 
heard something.  But  I  wonder 
how  ho  became  acquainted  with 
the  danger  which  was  awaiting  me 
that  night  !  However,  I  suppose 
I  must  not  trouble  myself  about 
it." 

And  Jacquespursued  his  route  to 
the  dwelling  of  Hugh  Lamonte — 
of  his  chief.  For  though  Louis 
hod  no  suspicion  of  it  at  present, 
tin*  man  was  concerned,  though 
in  no  very  important  degree,  with 
the  very  gang  who  had  sent  out 
men  to  waylay  him  in  the  forest. 
This  was  the  secret  of  his  knowl- 
edge respecting  their  business. 


It  was  no  uncommon  thing  now  for  Louis  to  encounter  Jacques 
Lcroux,  now,  in  his  usual  strolls  about  the  neighborhood.  They 
often  met;  and  the  young  count,  feeling  an  interest  in  this  rough, 
but  evidently  honest-hearted  fellow,  who  had  taken  pains  to  ren- 
der him  a  service,  sjicnt  many  an  hour  in  conversation  with  him 
while  reclining  on  the  banks  of  the  valley  stream,  engaged  in  an- 
gling, or  roaming  over  wood  ami  hill,  with  his  beloved  pottj'tnuiit; 
for  Louis  was  an  unwearied  artist. 

And  now,  onr  hero  might  have  been  seen  visiting  the  cottage, 
too,  occasionally,  to  rest,  during  his  rambles  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
Hugh  Lamoiiic  treated  this  new-comer  with  a  distant  kindness, 
far  different  from  his  usually  unsociable  demeanor.  He  unbent 
somewhat  from  his  natural  reserve ;  and  as  this  restraint  was,  in  a 
measure,  dismissed,  Louis  was  astonished  to  discover  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge — the  depth  of  his  mind,  which,  like  himself,  seemed 
unfitted  for  a  rank  so  low.  And  yet  this  astonishment,  he  knew, 
was  scarcely  warrantable,  since,  he  reasoned,  he  should  have  anti- 
cipated no  less  from  this  man. 

And,  all  this  time,  Gasparde  was  away.  Hugh  and  Jacques 
alone  knew  where ;  for  the  former,  Hugh  Lamonte,  uneasy  at  a 
neighborhood  »o  little  to  be  desired,  had  despatched  him  to  manage 

the  affairs  of  that  portion  of  the  horde  engaged  in  the  contraband 
trade,  well  reasoning  that,  being  as  far  distant  as  the  coast  itself, 
he  had  nothing  unpleasant  to  apprehend  from  him.  Gasparde,  as 
may  be  guessed,  had  been  no  little  dissatistied  with  this  anange- 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  SECRET  EXKMT. 

A  MONTn  passed.  Louis  had 
intended  to  leave  the  chateau  at 
the  expiration  of  a  month.  It 
went  by,  but  still  he  lingered  ;  and, 
as  he  had  no  pressing  business 
elsewhere,  he  said  to  himself  that 
the  summer  might  wear  away  as 
well  here  as  in  places  where  ho 
might  not  like  so  well  to  stay.  So 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  depart, 

Time  passed  very  pleasantly  at 
the  chateau.  A  great  portion  of 
his  days  was  passed  indoors,  in 
the  society  of  his  uncle  and  his 
beautiful  cousin,  Helen  ;  and  the 
remainder  was  spent  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
amusoments.  Louis  was  as  fond 
ot  sketching  as  ever,  and  nearly 
every  morning  he  might  have  been 
seen  roving  about  the  neighbor- 
hood in  search  of  food  for  his  pen- 
cil, as  we  have  already  seen  him, 
returning  at  noon,  to  display  to 
Mademoiselle  Montauhan  the  re- 
sult of  his  labor ;  though,  on  the 
first  occasion  of  this  kind,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  exhibition  of 
his  sketches  was  subjected  to  some 
slight  reserve,  the  picture  of  Rose 
and  her  dwelling  being  withheld. 
For  what  reason,  however,  he  him- 
self, perhaps,  scarcely  knew  at  the 
time. 

He  had  seen  Rose  two  or  three 
times  since  that  visit,  both  at  the 

chateau  and  at  the  cottage,  where  he  had  met  her  father,  also. 
The  admiration  of  Louis  for  our  pretty  heroine  certainly  was  by- 
no  means  on  the  decrease  ;  while  Hugh  Lamonte  was  an  enigma 
to  him.  The  peculiarity  of  this  man's  appearance  and  manners, 
so  inconsistent  with  his  position,  was  a  matter  of  no  little  perplex- 
ity to  him  as  to  others.  The  gravity  and  reserve  of  Hugh,  accom- 
panying a  kind  of  hnutmr,  which,  at  times,  betrayed  itself  in  his 
intercourse  with  those  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings,  were  so 
many  subjects  of  mystery.  But  it  was  n  mystery  not  likely  soon 
to  be  solved.  Nobody  knew  anything  concerning  him  previous  to 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  occupy  his  present  abode.  His  former 
place  of  residence  was  unknown.  Conjecture  had  done  her  best, 
aud  die  mystery  remained  a  mystery  still. 

Louis  often  spoke  with  his  uncle  on  this  subject.  The  good 
marquis  could  only  shake  his  head  in  perplexity. 

"  He  is  a  strange  man,  that  is  all  I  can  say,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
he ;  "  and  yet  there  is  something  about  him  which  attracts  me. 
That  lofty  sternness  which  he  sometimes  wears  strikes  one  most 
strangely.    I  never  observe  it  without  thinking  of — " 

"  Of  what,  monsieur  !"  asked  Louis. 

"  Of  my — of  Henri — your  uncle,  my  boy.  We  quarrelled  once, 
he  and  1,  and  he  wore  just  that  look  and  manner  afterward.  You 
never  saw  him,  I*>uis."    And  the  good  marquis  sighed. 

"  What  was  the  reason  of  the  quamd,  uncle  !"  asked  Louis. 

"  It  is  a  long  story.  I  cannot  tell  you  now,"  was  the  answer; 
"  but,  some  day,  perhaps,  I  will  relate  it  to  you." 
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ment,  and  resolved  to  return,  secretly,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 

presented  itself. 

It  was  one  day,  when  Louis  had  been  rambling  about  dnring 
the  whole  morning,  that,  wearied  out,  he  threw  himself  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  to  rest,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  grove  half-wny 
between  the  chateau  and  the  cottage.  He  had  a  book  with  him, 
and  opening  it,  seon  became  deeply  engaged  in  its  perusal.  Per- 
haps he  might  have  passed  half  an  hour  thus.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  however,  he  closed  it,  and  taking  up  his  gun,  which  he  had 
thrown  on  the  turf  beside  him,  lie  took  his  way  towards  the  road, 
which  was  not  many  steps  distant. 

But  he  had  hardly  reached  it,  ere  a  bullet  whistled  through  the 
air,  struck  his  left  arm,  ploughing  up  the  flesh  as  it  went,  and  con- 
tinuing its  course  till  it  lodged  in  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  by  the 
roadside. 

It  had  evidently  proceeded  from  some  place  verv  near  the  spot 
which  he  hail  left :  but  he  had  no  time  to  look  for  the  source  of  the 
compliment,  for  the  warm  blood  already  poured  down  his  arm, 
saturating  completely  the  sleeve  which  covered  it.  Hastening  on, 
he  sat  down  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  had  received  the  bal- 
let, and  taking  his  handkerchief  out,  folded  it  into  a  bandage.  At 
that  moment,  raising  his  eyes,  he  beheld  Jacques  I.oronx  coming 
along  the  road  from  the  village.  He  called  to  him,  and  the  man 
ran  up. 

'•  What's  the  matter  now.  Monsieur  Louis  ?"  he  asked,  in  some 
surprise.    "  Shot  in  the  arm  1    Winged  like  a  wild  fowl !  Why, 


what — "  He  glanced  at  the  gun  that  the  count  had  again  laid 
down,  and  Louis  recognizedthe  impression  which  he  entertained. 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said,  lightly,  despite  the  slight 
faintness  he  felt  from  the  loss  of  blood,  "  yon  do  not  think  I  w  ould 
commit  intentional  suicide— do  you !  and  if  1  did,  I  shonld  cer- 
tainly select  a  surer  spot  than  this.  But  I  am  glad  you  are  here. 
This  one-handed  work  is  rather  awkward.  Let  the  sleeve  stay  ; 
I  can  see  to  it  after  I  get  home.  Just  fasten  the  bandage  about  it 
tightly,  if  you  please, — so.    That  is  it.    lie  sure  the  knot  is  fust." 

And,  during  this  time,  Louis  had  concluded,  since  Jacqnes  had 
drawn  his  own  inferences,  to  let  him  keep  them,  and  tell  him 
nothing  concerning  the  actual  state  of  the  matter;  fur  a  thought 
had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  as  he  endeavored  to  account  for  the 
case  himself,  which  made  him  resolve  to  trust  his  own  dexterity  in 
finding  out  the  tinth,  and  keep  silent  on  the  subject  until  then. 
For  whoever  had  fired  this  shot  at  him  was  an  enemy,  siucc  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  the  deed  unintentional.  And 
what  enemy  had  he  besides  Gasparde? 

Determined  to  know  something  more  of  this  affair,  he  kept  his 
knowledge  to  himself,  and  rather  encouraged  than  corrected  the 
belief  of  Jacques,  that  he  had  accidentally  discharged  his  own 
gnu.  and  thus  caused  the  wound. 

He  left  the  vicinity  of  the  grove,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Jacques, 
for  the  faintness  had  not  yet  left  him  ;  the  impnlse  to  go  back  and 
search  the  place  for  some  trace  of  his  unseen  assailant  yielding  to 
his  present  actuul  inability  to  do  so. 
He  returned  to  the  chateau,  and 
there,  unwilling  to  alarm  his  nncle 
or  Helen  by  an  account  of  this  oc- 
currence, entrusted  secretly  to  his 
valet  the  charge  of  dressing  the 
wound,  which  was  not  nearly  so 
serions  as  the  flow  of  blood  had 
led  him  to  believe,  and  which  he 
was  confident  of  healing  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  slight  indisposition 
succeeding  he  passed  off  as  a  some- 
what severe  headache.  His  vulet 
was  trusty  and  faithful,  and,  with 
skillful  management,  the  affair  re- 
mained silent. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  passed  seve- 
ral days  in  deep  reflection.  A 
double  object  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, which  was,  in  part,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  present  whereabouts 
of  Gasparde,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  without 
the  knowledge  of  lingh  Lamonte ; 
the  other  point  the  reader  will  pre- 
sently understand. 

A  half-perfected  scheme  was  in 
progress  of  completion.  For  a 
time,  as  we  have  said,  he  meditated 
on  this,  and  finally  laid  it  out  to 
his  own  satisfaction. 

By  this  time,  his  arm  was  almost 
entirely  healed.  He  had  remained 
within  doors  for  some  days ;  bnt 
now  resumed  his  usual  out-of-door 
amusements,  taking  good  care, 
however,  to  avoid  every  place 
wherein  a  foe  might  lie  concealed. 

Some  careless  inquiries  which 
he  made  of  Hose  and  her  father, 
assured  him  that,  even  if  Gasparde 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
were  unconscious  of  it.  He  re- 
solved to  set  a  watch,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  correct- 
ness in  his  suspicions. 

One  day,  vert-  shortly  after  the 
occurrences  above  recorded,  Louis 
received  letters  from  Lyons  which 
seemed  to  interest  him  very  deeply. 
Business  of  some  importance,  he 
annonnced,  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  chateau  sooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended. The  good  marquis  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  concern  and 
regret  at  hearing  this. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Louis,"  said 
he,  "  I  counted  on  keeping  you  for 
months  yet.  Why  will  you  go  1 
Surely  you  can  submit  to  vour 
agent,  or  avoce t,  all  affairs  of  bnsi- 
ncss  for  the  present." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  the  case  is  im- 
perative," answered  the  count. 

"  Then,  as  soon  as  this  affair  is 
transacted,  you  will  return  to  us  ? 
I  will  hear  of  no  refusal." 

"  I  promise  you,  monsieur,  I 
will  return." 

The  matter  was  settled. 
Helen  Montauban  had  waited 
silently  for  the  decision.  She 
made  no  attempt  to  urge  Louis  to 
prolong  his  stay.    She  did  not 
even  express  a  regret  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  intended  depar- 
ture on  the  following  day ;  but  a  closer  observer  might  have  seen 
the  emotion  which  she  felt.    And  she  received  the  parting  kiss  ol 
her  handsome  consin  with  a  smile. 

"  My  dear  Helen,"  he  said,  frankly,  taking  her  hands  in  his, 
"  tell  me  that  you  arc  sorry  to  bid  me  adieu,  or  I  shall  not  believe 
it." 

"  I  do  regret  yonr  departure,  Louis,"  she  answered,  in  a  low, 
clear  tone;  " but  why  should  I  display  it?  You  say  your  busi- 
ness is  imperative,  and  I  would  not  detain  yon.  Besides,  you  are 
to  return." 

"  Yes — I  shall  return,"  he  echoed.  "Adieu,  sweet  cousin  I" 
"  Louis,"  said  the  marquis,  as  he  accompanied  his  nephew  to 
the  gate  of  the  court,  "  yon  must  mind  and  come  back  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  plan  which  I  mentioned  the  other  day  succeeds. 
Rose  will  be  an  inmate  of  the  chateau  before  winter.  '  Poor  little 
Rose !  one  cannot  but  wish  to  see  her  in  such  circumstances  as 
seem  more  befitting  her.  Helen  needs  a  friend  and  companion, 
too,  and  both  will  lie  benefited.  If  Hugh  Lamonte  will  consent 
to  part  with  her,  she  shall  come.  The  first  thing  that  put  this 
plan  into  my  thoughts,  was  the  persecutions  of  that  fellow,  Gas- 
parde. I  wished  to  remove  her  from  his  way.  To  lie  sure,  ho  is 
not  here  at  present,  but  then  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  he 
may  return.  I  shall  talk  with  Hugh — I  shall  talk  with  him;  and 
Helen  will  use  her  influence  too,  I  know,  for  she  likes  Rose. 
So  when  you  return,  you  may,  perhaps,  find  another  cousin, 
Louis." 
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"  Your  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  my  dear  uncle,"  returned  the 
young  man,  "  and  I  wish  you  all  success.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
endeavors  which  you  and  my  cousin  make,  for  the  benefit  of  Rose, 
will  not  be  thrown  away." 

The  gate  of  the  court  closed  ;  the  guest  was  gone. 

Slowly  rode  master  and  man  down  the  valley  to  the  little  auberge 
by  the  roadside,  and  here  Louis  dismounted.  Immediately,  as  he 
did  so,  there  came  from  an  inner  room  a  young  man,  who,  appear- 
ing at  the  door,  made  a  respectful  obeisance  to  Louis,  saying : 

"  Bon  jour,  monsieur  le  compte ;  you  sec  I  am  punctual." 

"  Good  I"  answered  the  count.  "  How  long  have  you  been 
here  ?" 

"  Depuis  trois  heures,  monsieur, — three  hours,  fully,  I  think." 

"  That  is  well.  I  see  you  do  not  forget  your  master's  habits. 
But  come ;  we  must  have  a  room  in  private  for  a  little  while. 
Francois!"  to  his  valet,  "get  down,  and  wait  awhile.  Mv  good 
man,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  aubergiste.  "I  wish  to  transact 
some  private  business  with  this  person.  Your  little  apartment 
within  there  will  do  excellently  well.    Come,  Robin  !" 

The  bustling  and  diminutive  aubergiste,  rubbing  his  skinnv  hands, 
and  repeating,  in  a  cracked  voice,  "  Yes,  monsieur  le  compte, — 
yes,  monsieur  le  compte ;  this  way,  if  you  please,  monsieur !"  led 
the  way  to  a  small  room  opening  back  from  the  public  one,  and 
waving  the  aforesaid  hand  towards  it,  with  an  air  most  laughably 
grand,  returned  to  the  door  looking  into  the  inn-yard,  to  talk  with 
Francois,  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  plcasantest  of  moods. 

"  You  have  got  your  spade  and 
its  accompaniments  with  yon,  I 
presume  V  inquired,  meanwhile, 
the  young  count  of  the  man  he  had 
met  here,  as  the  two  entered  the 
little  room  together. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Monsieur  Louis, 
and  one  or  two  changes  of  apparel. 
It  is  for  no  more  than  a  month  or 
two,  I  think  you  said  %" 

"That is  all." 

"Then,  I  dare  say,  I  brought 
sufficient  with  me  ;  more  than  that 
might  be  thought  superfluous,  you 
know.    We  must  be  natural." 

"  Yes — yes,  Robin.  It  is  all 
right.  Shut  the  door,  now,  and 
be  careful  there  is  no  chance  for 
eaves-droppers." 

They  went  in,  and  the  door  was 
closed  upon  them. 

Some  twenty  minutes  might 
have  elapsed,  when  it  was  re-open- 
cd,  and  they  came  forth  again,  tho 
young  count  striking  from  his  var- 
nished boot  one  or  two  straws  with 
his  riding  switch,  and  bending  his 
head  to  conceal  a  smile  that  curved 
his  moustached  lip;  while  his  com- 
panion, with  less  apparent  restraint, 
was  laughing  outright — a  low,  mu- 
sical, but  hearty  laugh.  He  quick- 
ly grew  grave,  however,  and  said, 
aloud,  as  they  proceeded  to  tho 
outer  door,  where  the  inkeeper  was 
still  standing,  and  endeavoring  to 
draw  the  unusually  gruff  Francois 
into  something  like  conversation: 

"  You  think,  then,  monsieur  le 
compte,  that  I  shall  get  employ- 
ment somewhere  about  here  V 

"  0,  doubtless — doubtless,  Ro- 
bin I"  was  the  reply.  "  You  will 
have  my  certificate  of  character, 
if  it  is  required  ;  but  your  face  will 
do  as  well,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  very  good,  I  am 
sure,  monsieur  le  compte." 

"  Well— well !  I  need  not  tell 
you  to  behave  yourself,  Robin.  I 
wish  that  you  may  meet  with  good 
fortune." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur,"  re- 
turned the  other,  gratefully.  "  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  credit  to  your 
recommendation." 

"  Do  so.  And  now,  adieu ! 
Adieu  my  good  man  I"  to  the  little 
aubergiste,  and  dropping,  as  he 
spoke,  a  piece  of  gold  into  his 
hand,  the  count  passed  out  and 
sprang  to  the  saddle. 

"Ah — well !"  muttered  Francois, 
crossly,  as  he  mounted  his  own 
little  hack,  and  glanced  surlily 
enough  towards  his  master ;  "  if 
young  people  will  turn  into  wild 
geese,  I  do  not  know  who  will  re- 
pent but  themselves." 

[to  be  coNTixunn.] 

HIGH  AND  LOW  LIFE. 

We  present  on  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding page  two  very  fine  wood 

engravings  from  celebrated  paintings  bv  that  prince  of  English 
animal  painters,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  wlio,  by  the  power  of  his 
genius,  has  raised  his  branch  of  art  to  a  very  high  rank.  In  the 
portraits  of  animals,  Lnndscer  has  accomplished  what  Vandyke, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Stuart  accomplished  in  their  portraits  of 
men  and  women.  He  has  given  us  not  merely  form  but  character. 
The  difference  between  his  pictures  and  Herring's,  is  precisely 
that  between  genius  and  talent.  In  the  designs  before  us,  the  con- 
trast between  high  and  low  life  is  as  strongly  marked  as  if,  in  the 
place  of  the  two  dogs — the  gentleman's  greyhound  and  the  ser- 
vant's bulldog, — we  had  the  dandv  and  the  flunkey  in  propria  per- 
sona. The  greyhound  in  High  Life"  is  the  aristocrat  of  his  race. 
He  is  surrounded  by  the  tokens  of  luxury  and  elegance — a  latticed 
easement,  a  silken  bell-pull,  a  chased  goblet,  helmet  and  sword, 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  costly  gauntlets.  Look  on  the  other 
picture.  What  a  John  Bull  of  low  caste  is  the  sturdy,  surly  dog 
that  sits  by  the  wall !  How  essentially  vulgar  are  those  top-boots, 
and  the  pipe  and  pot !  We  can  picture  the  owners  of  those  inter- 
esting canine  specimens — the  one  a  curled  darling  of  the  drawing- 
room,  like  Henry  Pclham  or  Beau  Brummcll,  an  habitue"  of  Al- 
macks  and  the  clubs ;  and  the  other  a  Sam  Weller,  rejoicing  in  a 
livery  hat,  a  green  cut-away  and  white  cords,  the  oracie  and  mag- 
nate of  the  servants'  hall.  Though  a  capital  painter  of  horses, 
L-vidsecr's  forte  is  docs.  He  paints  them  as  if  he  loved  them,  and 
how  well  he  has  studied  them,  the  pictures  given  on  these  two 
pay»j  will  show. 


THE  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS.— [Continued  from  the  first  page.] 
Our  readers  will  thus  be  enabled  to  identify  them  by  the  follow- 
ing list :  No.  1,  Mah-yah-che-wa-we-tong  (the  beginner),  a  war 
chief.  2,  A-yah-be-dwa-we-tong  (the  cver-speaker— an  ominous 
name  for  an  orator).  .3,  Nah-nah-aug-a-yash  (the  closing  of  his 
feathers).  4,  Ne-shc-ka-o-ge-mah  (the  only  chief).  5,  Kc-be-dwa- 
kc-vhick  (the  crier  between  the  heavens).  6,  Wab-bc-dc-vah 
(round  setter).  These  Indians  came  from  White  Oak  Point, 
Minnesota,  a  locality  about  three  or  four  hundred  miles  beyond 
St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  They  were  sixty-one  days  on 
their  journey,  reaching  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  canoes  and 
120  miles  on  foot,  thence  by  steamers  and  "railroads,  obtaining,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  free  transportation  from  the  various 
corporations.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  James  Tan- 
ner, a  half-breed  missionary,  educated  and  employed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  a  man  of  good  natural  talents  im- 
proved by  culture,  and  of  liberal  and  practical  views.  He  served 
them  as  an  interpreter.  Mr.  Tanner  states  that  the  tribe  is  in  a 
low  condition,  owing  to  the  bad  influences  by  which  they  have 
been  surrounded.  The  dress  of  these  strange  visitors  was  a  mix- 
ture of  savage  and  civilized  costume.  One  of  them  being  asked 
why  the  Indians  did  not  copy  the  fashions  of  the  whites,  replied, 
"  We  think  we  started  your  fashions;  your  men  now  wear  blankets 
as  we  do,  and  your  women  paint  their  faces  and  wear  feathers," — 
quite  an  original  aboriginal  ban  mot.    Shortly  after  the  party  ar- 


these  your  pupils.  T  thank  you  for  your  sympathy.  These  five 
men  who  are  with  ine  are  chiefs  in  their  own  land.  We  looked 
with  sorrow  on  the  destitution  and  ignorance  of  our  people.  We 
felt  that  we  wanted  our  children  taught  to  be  like  children  of  the 
white  men.  We  knew  that  our  time  and  our  money  had  been 
wasted,  that  our  nation  were  more  degraded  than  they  were  thirty 
years  apo,  and  that  a  great  mistake  bad  been  made.  So  I  rose 
up,  and  said  to  my  people,  '  I  will  go  to  seek  redress — aid.  I  will 
obtain  teachers  for  our  children.'  Then  these  five  chiefs  who  are 
with  me  rose  up,  also,  and  said,  '  We  will  go.'  So  we  started, 
and  sixty-one  days  have  we  travelled,  and  thus  far  have  we  come. 
We  are  glad  to  meet  you,  and  to  take  you  thus  by  the  hand." 
The  visitors  took  their  leave,  after  the  singing  of  the  Missionary 
Hymn  by  the  children.  During  their  stay,  three  of  the  chiefs, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Tanner,  attended  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  in  Bedford  Street,  on  which  occa- 
sion a  very  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  in  atten- 
dance. The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  one  of  Dr.  Watts's 
hymns,  commencing : 

"  Come  let  us  search  our  ways  and  try 
If  they  he  just  and  right: 
Is  the  great  rule  of  equity 
Our  practice  and  delight?'' 

After  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Sweetser,  in  the  course  of 
some  appropriate  remarks,  alluded  to  the  presence  of  tho  Indians, 
and  said  that  a  few  evenings  since 
the  relations  of  our  nation  with 
the  Indians  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  now  his 
hearers  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  red  man's  story  from 
his  own  lips.  He  gave  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  Chippewas — 
the  largest  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
He  was  followed  by  Mah-yah-che- 
wa-we-tong,  whose  address  was 
flowery  and  full  of  metaphor  and 
illustration.  "  He  hoped  that  tho 
young  white  men  of  America 
would  be  like  young  vigorous  trees, 
beneath  whose  protecting  arms  the 
weak  and  weary,  the  sad  and  tho 
oppressed,  the  faint-hearted  and  the 
down-trodden,  would  find  shelter 
and  repose.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  asked  the  number  of  chiefs  in 
bis  tribe.  He  would  reply  now 
that  they  had  but  one  chief,  and  ho 
was  the  Great  Spirit — the  Father 
of  us  all."  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  the  Atlas  says  : — "  Tho 
chief  related  the  struggle  which 
has  lately  been  going  on  in  his 
tribe  between  the  old  fogies,  who 
are  iv  favor  of  retaining  'chieftain- 
ship,' the  war  path,  and  kindred 
institutions,  and  the  younger  na- 
tives, who  go  for  the  introduction 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  civilization, 
and  Christian  teachers.  '  Young 
America,'  it  is  believed,  will  carry 
the  day,  and  the  old  chiefs  Bit  in 
their  wigwams  smoking  their  pipes 
in  the  gloomiest  and  most  copper- 
colored  discontent."  Other  re- 
marks were  made  by  his  compan- 
ions, and  produced  quite  an  im- 
pression on  the  white  audience. 
From  this  city  the  delegation  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  where  they 
attracted  great  attention,  and  were, 
for  the  time  being,  the  lions  of  tha 
day,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Federal  city  are  favored  with  fre- 
quent visits  of  members  of  tho 
north-western  tribes.  We  trust 
that  the  government  will  be  liberal 
in  their  treatment  of  the  few  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  tribes  who 
were  once  the  undisputed  lords  of 
this  great  continent. 


LOW  LIFE. 


rived  at  the  Bromfield  House,  they  made  an  investment  in  Yankee 
hoots,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  see  them  shuttling  about  the 
slippery  floors  and  up  and  down  stairs  at  the  hotel  in  unmitigated 
cowhides,  running  the  risk  of  breaking  their  necks  every  moment. 
The  delegation  represented  about  half  the  Chippewa  nation,  num- 
bering about  200,000  souls,  and  they  stated  here  that  they  were 
going  to  Washington  to  lay  before  President  Pierce  certain  griev- 
ances and  wrongs  which  they  say  have  been  perpetrated  by  govern- 
ment agents  and  Indian  traders,  and  also  to  obtain  their  dues  for 
lands  taken  from  them.  During  their  stay,  with  their  interpreter, 
and  accompanied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  secretary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  they  visited  the  Hancock  school,  where  tho 
children  entertained  them  with  a  tew  songs.  Mr.  Tanner,  who  is 
a  very  good  speaker,  then  addressed  the  children,  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  benefits  of  education,  contrasted  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  in  which  his  hearers  lived  with  the  intellec- 
tual darkness  that  brooded  over  the  region  of  the  red  men,  and 
urged  the  pupils  to  make  the  best  of  the  golden  opportunities  and 
privileges  they  enjoyed.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  he  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Allen,  the  teacher,  and  his  pupils,  Mah-yah-che-wa- 
we-tonir  (the  beginner  in  speaking),  saying:  "He  is  our  civil  and 
hereditary  chief.  This  title  of  civil  chief  is  a  great  favor,  seldom 
conferred,  and  only  upon  him  who  has  shed  his  blood  for  his  coun- 
try." Mah-yah-che-wa-we-tong  took  Mr.  Allen's  hand,  and  said, 
in  his  native  language  :  "  I  take  your  hand,  and  I  greet  you  as  a 
brother.    Aud  in  so  doing,  I  jjreet  and  take  by  tha  hand  all  of 


THE  SIGHT  OF  R1RDS. 

Pigeons  find  out  newly-sown 
fields  immediately,  ami  will  fre- 
quently go  several  mile*  to  a  field 
the  very  first  morning  -ofter  it  is 
sown.  Wild  ducks,  that  feed  at 
night,  are  equally  quick  in  finding 
their  food;  and,  in  this  case,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  sense 
they  employ.  The  red  deer  inra* 
riably  knows  when  the  shepherd's 
patch  of  grain  is  fit  for  his  food,, 
and  will  frequently  come  down  in 
such  numbers  as  to  eat  up  tho  en- 
tire crop  in  a  single  night.  The 
carrier-pigeon  finds  its  way  home, 
take  it  what  distance, and  anyway 
covered  up,  yon  will.  Toss  it  up 
iu  the  air,  and,  after  circling  for  a 
few  moments,  it  adopts  its  line  of  flight,  without  hesitation,  and 
without  mistake.  Audubon  furnishes  an  instance  ot  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty,  in  his  description  of  the  razor-bill : — "  The  instinct 
or  sagacity  which  enables  the  razor-bills,  after  being  scattered  in 
all  directions,  in  quest  of  food,  during  the  long  night,  often  at 
great  distance  from  each  other,  to  rongregate  toward  morning, 
previously  to  their  alighting  on  a  spot  to  rest,  has  appeared  to  me 
truly  wonderful,  and  I  havo  been  tempted  to  believe  that  their 
placo  of  rendezvous  has  been  agreed  upon  the  evening  before." 
Man  probably  surpasses  birds  in  the  extent  of  vision,  as  much  as 
a  bird  surpasses  man  in  sharpness.  Ross,  in  his  voyage  to  Baffin's 
Bay,  proved  that  a  man,  under  favorable  circumstances,  could  see 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  animal  can  equal  this  in  extent.  In  sharpness 
of  sight,  on  the  other  hand,  birds  greatly  excel  us.  The  eagle, 
soaring  at  such  a  height  that  he  seems  a  mere  speck,  sees  the 
grouse  walking  in  the  heather,  which  it  so  closely  resembles  in 
color,  as  readily  to  escape  tho  sportsman's  eye.  Schmidt  threw 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  a  thrush  a  number  of  beetles,  of  a 
pale,  gray  color,  which  the  unassisted  human  eye  failed  to  detect, 
yet  the  bird  observed  them  immediately.  Many  birds  readily  per- 
ceive insects  on  branches  where  the  sharpest  sighted  person  could 
detect  nothing.  The  sparrow-hawk,  with,  a  sense  of  sight  exceed- 
ingly acute,  discerns  small  birds  from  an  incredible  distan<o,  and 
seizes  upon  them  with  wonderful  velocity. — Illustration*  in  Orni- 
thology, - 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictnri.il.] 
A  JMLLAD  WITHOUT  AN  "S." 

BY    PARK  BKNJAUI5. 

[Com  potters  of  music  have  often  complained  of  the  constantly  recurring  sound 
of  the  letter  **  h,"  and  expressed  a  wish  Hint  it  couM  be  omitted  to  a  greater 
decree  than  it  is  from  the  song*  and  liallads  of  the  English  language.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  brief  copv  of  verses,  intende  I  for  music,  might  be  writ- 
ten, (|uite  free  from  this  objection,  and  the  result  MM  us  follow*  :j 

The  dawn  came  up,  the  lovely  dawn — 
Light,  light  along  the  lake,  the  lawn; 
The  bell  rani:  out  a  tender  tune. 
That  melted  in  the  blue  of  June. 

Within  the  chapel  by  the  wood 
A  lonely  maiden  went  to  brood. 
And  murmured  forth  a  matin  prayer 
For  him,  who  deemed  her  true  and  fair. 

JIc  voyaged  o'er  the  rolling  wave. 
And,  firm  and  loyal,  bright  ami  brave, 
Reflected  on  the  happy  day 
When  he  might  bear  the  maid  away. 

Homeward  he  came  in  one  brief  year, 
And  Time  had  made  them  doubly  dear— 
And  lo!  ahiidcand  bridegroom  good 
Within  the  chapel  by  the  wood! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

IRENE'S  LOVER. 

BT  I>H.  J.  ir.  ROBLXSOX. 


A  female  relative  told  me  a  story  the  other  day,  w  hich  I  think 
worth  minting  She  has  the  art  of  telling  snrh  things  charnfmgly, 
and  I  cannot,  without  vanity,  hone  to  emulate  her  vivacity  and 
originality  of  style.  It  must  not  he  supposed  for  a  single  moment 
that  the  narrator  is  old  and  ugly  ;  she  is  simply  ripe  and  pretty. 

"All  young  ladies,"  she  commenced,  "have  their  prejudices, 
and  I  had  mine,  of  course.  How  could  I  expect  to  enjoy  special 
immunity  from  the  peculiarities  of  our  sex  ?  I  had  a  Strong  aver- 
sion to  red  hair  and  round  shoulders.  You  smijc  at  my  straight- 
forwardness, hut  it  is  well  to  he  plain.  Plainness  of  speech  se- 
cures a  ready  comprehension,  and  prevents  the  confusion  of  ideas. 
But  I  must  he  systematic,  nor  put  events  out  of  their  consecutive 
order.    You  must  know  that  in  my  younger  days  I  was  called — " 

"  Handsome  !"  1  added,  impertinently. 

"  Handsome,"  she  resumed,  not  in  the  least  discomposed. 

"  Indeed,  you  could  he  called  so  now,  without  much  exaggera- 
tion," I  said.  "  I  can  well  imagine  that  you  had  a  symmetrical 
figure,  graceful  manner,  and  a  face  to  please  young  gentlemen. 
And  perhaps  you  were  something  of  a  coquette,  too  >." 

"My  personnel  was  considered  attractive,"  she  replied,  "hut 
there  was  much  inward  deformity.  I  took  a  superficial  view  of 
the  world,  men  and  manners,  and  the  true  ends  and  aims  of  exis- 
tence were  very  imperfectly  comprehended.  I  loved  to  he  flatter- 
ed. The  voice  of  adulation  was  full  of  melody.  It  made  my 
heart  heat  with  intense  satisfaction  to  he  styled  a  charming  girl  by 
the  beaUX.  Hut  I  was  somewhat  trammelled  in  my  movements, 
for  I  was  bargained  away  when  I  was  an  infant,  to  a  little  hoy  in 
aprons  (the  sou  of  "  a  friend  of  the  family  "),  whose  aspirations  at 
that  time  never  reached  higher  than  a  stick  of  candy  or  a  whip. 

"  The  engagement  was  brought  about  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  a  wealthy  uncle,  who  imagined  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  my  little  urchin's  father.  Providing  his  wishes  were  consum- 
mated, bis  fortune  was  to  accompany  me,  after  bis  decease,  and 
when  the  transfer  of  my  person  had  hcen  legally  made.  To  this 
singular  compact  all  parties  assented,  save  my  juvenile  mate  and 
myself,  we  being  too  young  to  interest  ourselves  in  such  profound 
matters. 

"  The  name  of  my  destined  husband  was  Frederic  Boss.  The 
Boss  family  resided  in  a  distant  State,  and  I  reached  woman's  es- 
tate without  heing  blessed  with  a  single  glimpse  of  my  prospective 
lord.  I  heard,  through  my  uncle,  that  Frederic  behaved  well  in 
college,  and  was  a  young  man  of  brilliant  promise.  Such  tidings 
pleased  inc ;  but  I  was  much  more  interested  to  know  the  color  of 
his  hair  and  what  kind  of  an  appearance  be  made  personally. 
Many  times  I  wished  to  impure  concerning  the  particular  shade  of 
bis  locks,  but  lacked  courage  to  put  the  momentous  question. 
Everything  depended  upon  that.  If  he  was  orthodox  in  that  im- 
portant particular,  all  would  be  right,  probably — provided  he  were 
not  round  shouldered.  Even  round  shoulders  might  possibly  be 
pardoned,  but  red  hair — never!  That  was  too  (lagraut  a  breach 
of  propriety.  Certainly  the  progressive  age  in  which  I  lived  was 
much  too  enlightened  not  to  frown  upon  such  an  obstinate  depar- 
ture from  the  standard  of  human  beauty  !  The  laws  of  nature, 
were  so  well  understood,  and  physiology  was  too  much  studied 
and  taught. 

"One  day,  upon  returning  from  the  village  (where  I  had  been 
for  the  benefit  of  my  wardrobe  and  the  shopmen),  being  consider- 
ably fatigued,  I  hurried  into  the  parlor  rather  unceremoniously,  to 
rest  myself  upon  the  sofa.  My  confusion  was  not  slight  when  I 
discovered  that  comfortable  seat  occupied  by  a  young  man.  A 
single  look  assured  me  of  two  or  three  disagreeable  truths.  The 
lirst  item  was  shocking  and  worst  of  all :  he  had  faded  red  hair  ! 
It  was  long,  too — as  if  he  were  proud  of  bis  infamy!  His  face 
was  pale  and  thin  out  of  all  good  taste,  his  eyes  sunken  and  dull, 
and  his  whole  making-up  wanting,  I  thought,  in  vivacity.  He 
turned  towards  me  ;  a  faint  glow  tinged  momentarily  his  cheeks. 
Hisiug,  be  said,  with  evident  effort  and  painful  embarrassment : 

"  '  I  am  Frederic  Boss,  and  you  are  doubtless — ' 

"  '  Yes,'  1  interrupted,  adding  coldly,  '  how  do  you  do  ?' 

"  While  be  was  stammering  something  about  the  awkwardness 
of  self-iutroduction,  my  mothur  entered  and  kindly  endeavored  to 


put  Mr.  Hoss  at  his  ease  by  some  good-natured  remarks;  although 
I  am  inclined  to  think  she  had  purposely  contrived  that  our  lirst 
meeting  should  take  place  in  that  way.  When  we  were  alone,  she 
wished  to  know  how  1  was  pleased  with  my  future  husband  ;  in 
answer  to  which  I  made  a  very  unclassieal  allusion  to  a  skimmed- 
milk  diet  in  connection  with  the  young  gentleman  alluded  to. 

"  '  You  must  compter  your  prejudices,  my  dear  Irene,'  said  she. 

"  '  My  repugnance  to  red  hair  was  bom  with  me,'  1  replied. 

"  '  It  is  an  unreasonable  antipathy,'  she  affirmed. 

"  '  It  is  constitutional,'  quoth  I. 

"  '  He  has  graduated  with  honor,'  persisted  she. 

"  '  With  a  red  head  !'  said  I. 

"'  His  prospects  are  promising,'  she  continued. 

"  '  His  hair  will  never  change  color,'  I  asserted. 

"  '  But  his  mind,  my  child  !' 

"  '  But  his  body,  my  mother  !' 

" '  He  will  rise  to  distinction.' 

"  '  He  will  die  of  consumption.' 

"  '  He  has  a  good  character." 

"  '  Be  has  round  shoulders.' 

"  '  That's  because  he  is  so  studious.  He  will  inherit  your  uncle's 
property.' 

"  '  But  his  hair,  mother,  will  always  be  red !' 

"  My  good  mother  said  I  had  singular  notions,  and  ceased  to 
argue  the  ease  with  me,  leaving  the  task  to  Mr.  Ross  to  overcome 
my  antipathies.  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  Mr.  Frederic  more 
critically;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  judgment  did  not  soften. 
His  personal  defects  Resumed  greater  magnitude ;  and  so  far  as 
his  powers  of  pleasing  were  concerned,  he  did  not  manifest  marked 
abilities.  He  was  at  first  reserved  and  not  at  sdt  at  ease;  but  bis 
embarrassment  soon  teased. 

"  I  expected  to  he  troubled  with  particular  attentions — to  be  the 
continual  subject  of  bis  gallantries  ;  in  that  I  was  also  mistaken. 
He  treated  me  with  politeness,  yet  never  went  out  of  his  wav  to 
say  a  civil  thing.  Upon  the  subject  of  our  engagement  he  was 
absolutely  silent  ;  indeed,  judging  from  bis  manner,  be  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  such  a  matter  had  ever  occupied  anybody's 
mind.  This  conduct  appeared  strange.  Why  did  he  not  approach 
the  subject  at  once,  so  that  I  could  smile  at  bis  presumption  and 
bid  him  go  away  !  I  wished  him  to  do  so,  and  gave  him  favor- 
able opportunities  fo  make  the  momentous  avowal.  I  remained 
in  the  parlor  with  him  the  very  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  for 
that  event  to  happen.  Mr.  Boss  managed  to  give  the  conversa- 
tion a  very  general  direction.  He  talked  about  books,  men  and 
the  world,  and  sensibly,  too.  Play  the  lover  he  did  not  ;  nor  did 
he  give  evidence  of  being  pleased  with  my  face,  which  I  had  reason 
to  believe  was  attractive  to  young  gentlemen  of  bis  age. 

"He  requested  me  to  sing  and  play,  and  although  I  knew  I 
could  do  both  creditably,  he  heard  with  as  much  indittercnee  as  if 
it  had  been  a  hand-organ  performance,  nor  deigned  a  word  of 
praise.  I  believed  that  I  did  not  wish  his  commendation,  but  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  it  from  others,  ami  was  disap- 
pointed at  his  silence,  which  my  vanity  prompted  me  to  attribute 
to  a  want  of  ability  to  appreciate  just  execution  and  true  harmony. 
1  internally  resolved  never  to  gratify  him  again  in  an  attempt  at 
music.  Very  ordinary  topics  were  then  discussed.  Presently  the 
conversation  flagged — Mr.  Frederic  yawned,  walked  across  the 
room  two  or  three  times,  anil  then  resuming  his  seat,  absolutely 
became  absorbed  in  a  book !  And  that,  too,  when  /  was  his 
companion  ! 

"  I  bad  feelings  of  resentment  which  I  encouraged.  His  red  locks 
looked  odious.  Had  he  the  arrogance  to  set  himself  up  as  my 
Superior  ?  A  cadaverous  youth  charged  with  a  little  third  rate 
Latin,  a  smattering  of  French  and  other  tongues,  with  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics,  obviously  thought  himself  a  person 
of  infinite  consequence  I  Did  he  imagine  the  thing  was  all  set- 
tled between  us,  and  I  should  be  unwilling  to  lose  such  a  prize  ! 
That  was  possible,  but  I  would  show  him,  anon,  that  he  was  de- 
luding himself. 

"My  cousin  Anabel  Bryant  came  to  spend  some  weeks  with  ns. 
She  was  young,  winning,  witty  and  pretty  ;  yet,  as  a  faithful  story- 
teller, I  must  say  that  I  was  generally  esteemed  the  best  looking. 
The  apathy  of  Frederic  Boss  vanished  like  morning  dew  before 
the  smilev  of  Anabel.  If  she  conversed,  he  listened;  if  she  sung 
or  played,  he  praised  ;  if  she  was  playful,  he  was  ready  to  smile  ; 
if  we  walked,  his  arm  was  at  her  service. 

" '  I  like  the  turn  affairs  are  taking,'  I  said  to  myself,  not  un fre- 
quently, '  yet  I  think  the  fellow  is  not  greatly  enamored  with  bis 
bride  elect.' 

"  Days  elapsed — but  Frederic  Boss  remained  our  guest.  We 
were  much  together,  hut  Anabel  only  bad  the  ability  to  draw  out 
his  powers  of  mind.  His  knowledge  proved  deeper  than  I  bad 
given  him  credit  for.  When  interested  and  aroused,  his  conver- 
sational abilities  were  wonderful.  His  faculty  of  description  was 
really  fascinating ;  be  could  paint  common  occurrences  in  colors 
new  and  pleasing,  and  invest  whatever  subject  he  chanced  to  touch 
upon  with  a  freshness  and  novelty  that  might  have  charmed  one 
having  no  antipathy  to  robe  sconce  in  hair. 

"  I  was  surprised  at  the  revelations  time  was  making  in  bis 
character.  I  began  to  discern,  through  the  mists  of  prejudice,  that 
he  was  singularly  gifted.  But  what  if  he  was  f  What  if  he  had 
genius,  even  !  Would  the  possession  of  the  rarest  endowments 
change  the  odious  hue  of  bis  locks  ? 

"Anabel  loved  to  talk  of  him  ;  and  when  I  reminded  her,  as 
I  was*sure  to  do,  that  he  was  not  good  looking,  she  would  reply 
that  he  had  an  inward  beauty  that  was  of  far  more  value.  We 
rode  on  horseback  when  the  mornings  were  pleasant — Anabel,  the 
red-haired  youth,  and  I.  My  cousin  could  ride  well,  and  so  could 
Irene  Bryant — Irene  Bryant  was  myself,  you  know.  My  lord,  in 
i  prospeotive,  generally  attached  himself  to  Anahol  at  such  time", 


showing  her  a  thousand  little  attentions  which  be  did  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  offer  to  the  stately  miss  who  was  destined  and  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  his  wife.  To  avenge  myself  for  these  contin- 
ued slights,  I  found  various  means  to  annoy  and  render  him  un- 
comfortable. I  aimed  many  a  sly  shaft  of  ridicule  at  his  head, 
which  I  am  sure  struck  deep  and  wounded.  He  sometimes  evinc- 
ed the  pain  of  the  infliction,  but  never  failed  to  turn  it  to  my  dis- 
credit when  any  skill  of  his  could  do  so. 

"  Frederic  was  a  severe  critic,  and  when  he  caught  me  in  the 
meshes  of  his  subtlety,  he  was  positively  pitiless.  He  seemed  to 
know  my  weak  points,  and  loved  to  scathe  me  with  his  biting  sar- 
casm. As  we  grew  to  know  each  other  better,  the  strangeness 
wearing  off  by  frequent  contact,  his  sarcasm  seemed  to  harden  in- 
to downright  animosity.  My  own  wit  was  sharp  and  stinging,  but 
I  found  in  Frederic  my  full  match.  I  always  affected  never  to 
feel  the  power  of  his  criticisms,  or  the  significance  of  his  polished 
irony,  yet  sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  conceal  the  pain  I  suffered. 

"One  dewy  morning,  which  I  well  reniemlier,  we  went  to  ride 
according  to  custom.  Anabel  rode  a  white  horse,  Frederic  a' red, 
and  I  a  coal  black,  1  whispered  to  Anabel,  as  we  started,  that 
Frederic's  steed  was  well  matched  with  his  head.  She  laughed, 
and  be  whose  name  had  been  mentioned  lookeil  back  with  n  lurk- 
ing smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  '  Young  ladies  should  modulate  their  voices  to  a  softer  kev 
when  they  whisper,'  said  he. 

"  I  blushed  with  conscious  guilt,  while  he  appeared  to  enjoy  my 
confusion  with  an  insatiate  relish. 

"  '  Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious,  I  believe,'  I  coldly 
remarked. 

"  For  the  first  time  Frederic  looked  at  me  ns  if  demanding  a 
little  less  hostility  on  my  part.  But  he  was  by  no  means  vexed, 
nor  did  be  appear  to  remember  long  my  foolish  levity.  The  pure, 
exhilarating  air  and  the  exercise  put  my  checks  in  a  glow,  and 
Anabel  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  assure  me  that  I  never  look- 
ed so  bewitching.  Several  amiable  persons  have  gone  into  pen- 
and-ink  raptures  about  woman  on  horseback  ;  but  Frederic  never 
manifested  much  of  that  kind  of  admiration  in  my  presence — save 
a  few  enthusiastic  ex?lamations  for  the  grace  of  Anabel. 

"  We  dismounted  at  a  l>eautiful  spot  for  a  walk  through  certain 
zigzag  paths  leading  among  tires  and  shrubbery,  and  along  the 
banks  of  a  small  lake.  Anabel  playfully  took  Fred's  arm,  and  I 
perversely  lingered  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  what  was  apparently  so 
delightful,  viz.,  the  society  of  each  other.  I  paused  by  the  margin 
of  the  water.  The  sun  kissed  its  glassy  surface,  and  mirrored 
numberless  pleasant  shapes  in  its  clear  depths.  1  sat  down  upon 
the  bank  awhile,  and  then  looked  for  the  lovers  ;  for  lovers  I  now 
considered  them.  I  saw  them  at  a  goodly  distance,  in  most  am- 
icable nearness.  She  was  listening  with  downcast  eyes  to  some- 
thing he  was  saying — words  of  interest,  no  doubt — a  declaration, 
perhaps.  I  arose  and  walked  away,  not  wishing  to  behold  longer 
a  Scene  so  sentimental.  It  was  all  very  fine,  unquestionably,  for 
Mr.  Fred  to  come  to  see  me,  nnd  pay  court  to  my  cousin.  It  was 
very  right,  too,  for  him  to  treat  me  with  entire  indifference — not 
to  say  a  harsher  word. 

"  '  But  he  litis  red  hair,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  and  so  he  may  do  as 
he  pleases.' 

"  At  my  right,  among  the  rocks,  some  rare  flowers  were  grow- 
ing ;  so  I  diverged  from  my  way  to  pluck  them.  When  I  had 
gathered  those,  I  went  in  pursuit  of  more  at  a  greater  distance. 
1  discovered  one  of  peculiar  beauty  growing  upon  a  broken  and 
mossy  ledge.  I  hastened  to  possess  the  flower,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  stooping  to  break  the  stem,  when  a  rustling  in  the  grass  close 
by  drew  my  attention  ;  then  there  was  a  slight  rattling  and  a  hor- 
rible sibilation  that  made  me  shudder.  I  turned  my  gaze  towards 
the  sounds  :  I  saw  a  slimy  head  uprearcd  and  a  monstrous  rattle- 
snake rolling  himself  in  a  coil.  Fold  after  fold  was  placed  one 
upon  another  with  frightful  ease  nnd  precision.  I  met  the  reptile's 
glassv,  terrible  eyes,  and  stood  petrified  and  helpless.  I  tried  to 
cry  out,  and  emitted  some  kind  of  a  sound,  but  it  died  away  in 
mv  throat  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  my  emotions.  I  did  not 
withdraw  mv  eyes — I  could  not — there  was  a  satanie  power  in  the 
creature  that  held  me  fast.  I  strove  to  shake  off  the  dreadful 
spell,  but  mv  iinpotency  was  horrible — my  feebleness,  agony.  Tho 
consciousness  that  the  serpent,  perhaps,  had  power  to  change  my 
vert  loathing  to  fondling,  dismayed  me  most  of  all.  Yes,  that 
must  lie  so  !  already  an  hundred  brilliant  colors  were  Hashing 
from  his  piercing  eyes.  A  gorgeous  circle  of  purple  and  gold 
and  pink  and  orange,  of  red  and  green  and  silver,  formed  about 
his  head.  His  body  quivered  and  undulated,  and  swam  in  a  sea 
of  light ;  while  his  head  oscillated  from  side  to  side  with  a  gentle, 
wavy  motion,  which  nothing  but  the  snake  can  imitate. 

"  The  eves  dilated,  and  gleamed  and  burned  into  my  brain  liko 
heated  irons.  Presently  I  saw  many  eyes  instead  of  two,  glitter- 
ing like  polished  steel,  floating  before  me,  revolving  in  circles, 
emitting  hues  indescribably  bright  and  varied.  A  sound  readied 
the  senses,  singularly  penetrating  and  soft,  not  unlike  the  melody 
of  the  tvolian  harp  when  the  wind  is  gentle  and  constant.  Its  very 
monotony  had  an  awful  fascination  in  it ;  every  faculty  seemed 
surrendered  to  the  baleful  influence  thnt  fastened  me  to  tho 
rock.  1  was  all  seeing  and  hearing — the  air  teeming  with  dazzling 
cms,  shimmering  lights,  rnbescent  circles,  and  darting  rays  of 
flame  beautifully  soft.  Now  with  all  this  fearful  delusion  upon  mo 
!  knew  perfectly  my  situation,  nnd  struggled  against  the  foul  en- 
chanter with  an  intensity  that  bathed  my  forehead  in  perspiration. 

"  It  could  not  long  continue — the  serpent  would  soon  lie  coiled 
about  ine — his  red  fangs  fixed  in  my  shuddering  flesh  !  Where 
was  Frederic  ?  Heavens  !  with  what  agony  did  I  mentally  make 
that  inquiry.  A  dreadful  dizziness  seized  me — nu  awful  mist  full 
of  gleaming  stars  swum  before  me,  while  tjiat  low,  monotonous 
wailing  was  in  my  tars. 
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"  I  knew  no  more.  When  I  became  conscious,  I  was  in  the 
arms  of  Frederic,  and  Anabel  was  lying  fainting  at  my  feet. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes,  Fred  was  looking  at  rac  tenderly,  and 
trembling  in  every  limb.  I  shuddered  and  closed  my  eyes,  while 
he  assured  me  many  times  that  the  danger  was  past,  and  the 
serpent  killed. 

"  I  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  immediately,  but  was  quite 
ill  for  a  week,  during  which  time  Frederic  manifested  much  inter- 
est in  my  welfare,  showing  less  attention  to  Anabel.  When  I  was 
strong  again  lie  relapsed  into  his  former  manner,  and  flirted  with 
my  pretty  cousin,  lie  had  so  softened  my  prejudice  by  his  kindly 
deportment,  that  I  could  not  so  well  bear  his  indifference.  My 
feelings  were  softened  ;  I  owed  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  He 
had  snatched  me  from  a  fearful  danger  at  a  moment  when  I  would 
have  given  almost  life  itself  for  the  power  to  call  him  to  me.  I 
said  I  would  remember  it  and  put  it  to  his  credit ;  and  I  intended 
to  keep  my  word. 

"I  was  walking  in  the  garden  one  day,  when  I  was  joined  by 
Frederic. 

"  '  I  was  seeking  you,  Irene,'  he  observed. 

'"  '  That  is  singular,'  I  replied  with  a  smile. 

"  'I  leave  you  to-day,  and  it  is  proper  that  I  should  have  a  few 
moments'  conversation  with  you  before  I  depart.' 

"  He  paused,  thinking  I  might  reply  ;  perceiving  I  remained 
silent,  he  proceeded : 

"  '  The  object  of  my  visit  is  too  well  understood  by  you  to  need 
a  single  word  of  explanation,  It  was  unwise  in  our  friends  to  im- 
agine that  a  contract  made  by  them  would  be  recognized  as  land- 
ing by  both  parties  concerned,  when  they  should  be  of  an  age  to 
decide  for  thcmselres.  The  human  affections  cannot  be  disposed 
of  or  bartered  away.  The  sentiment  of  love  is  a  thing  wholly  in- 
voluntary, and  therefore  cannot  be  controlled.  I  perceived  that 
my  presence  was  disagreeable  to  you  from  the  first,  and  resolved 
not  to  persecute  you  with  solicitations,  or  persistently  obtrude  my 
society  upon  you.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  if  this  resolution  has 
not  been  observed.  I  came  with  a  heart  unengaged,  and  found 
you  beautiful  and  accomplished  ;  but  I  have  not  declared  myself, 
and  now  renounce  all  pretensions  to  your  hand.  That  it  has  cost 
me  a  sacrifice,  is  true.' 

"Frederic  stopped  again  and  showed  some  emotion,  which  sur- 
prised me,  as  I  had  never  seen  him  display  much  feeling.  I  rather 
doubted  his  ingenuousness,  when  I  considered  the  terms  Of  intimacy 
subsisting  between  himself  and  Anabel. 

"  '  Has  the  sacrifice  been  great,  Mr.  Ross  V  I  asked,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  '  Greater  than  you  would  believe,  I  imagine,'  he  replied,  with 
bitterness. 

"  '  And  yet  you  have  borne  it  very  well,'  I  observed. 

."  '  I  have  needed  firmness,'  lie  returned,  gloomily. 

"  '  And  the  society  of  Anabel  !'  1  added. 

"  '  Anabel  could  tolerate  me,  Irene  could  not,'  he  rejoined. 

"  '  You  have  found  a  sympathizer,  doubtless,  that  will  more  than 
make  amends  for  my  unkindness.' 

"  '  I  do  not  affirm  that  you  luive  been  unkind — but  indeed,  you 
have  made  me  suffer.  Your  coldness  has  chilled  me,  and  your 
sarcasm  has  at  times  been  cruel.  But  for  the  sentiment  your 
beauty  inspired,  and  the  better  nature  which  I  am  confident  lurks 
behind  your  severity,  I  should  have  left  your  hospitable  roof  long 
ago.' 

"  '  And  my  pretty  cousin  V  quoth  I. 

"  '  Irene,  it  is  you  who  have  kept  me  here,  not  Anabel  I'  ex- 
claimed Frederic. 

"  '  Mr.  Ross,  such  an  avowal  seems  utterly  inconsistent  with 
your  conduct,'  I  spiritedly  asserted. 

"  '  Miss  Bryant,  you  lose  sight  of  the  deportment  you  have  stu- 
diously observed  toward  me — your  sleepless  sarcasm,  your  icy  po- 
liteness, and,  I  might  add,  contempt.  But  I  will  not  prolong  this 
interview— our  first  and  last.  I  shall  never  seek  to  gratifv  the 
wishes  of  our  mutual  friends  against  your  inclinations.  I  am  sure 
you  have  not  known,  and  do  not  now  know  me.  Irene,  I  love 
you  ;  but  after  this  hour,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again  in  this  world.' 

"  '  Where  do  you  go  V  I  asked,  nervously. 

"  '  To  Europe,'  he  answered. 

"  I  felt  my  heart  beating  violently. 

"  '  You  speak  with  an  appearance  of  frankness,'  I  said,  not  with- 
out some  effort  to  maintain  my  calmness  ;  '  but  the  declaration 
you  have  now  made  should  have  been  made  long  since.' 

"  '  Perhaps  so  ;  but  the  time  for  regret  and  recrimination  is 
past.  I  shall  bear  away  with  me  a  heavy  and  disappointed  heart. 
But  I  do  not  reproach  you,  nor  will  I.  Nature  has  made  me  as  I 
am  ;  and  I  cannot ' — and  he  looked  at  me  searchingly,  curling 
his  nether  lip  contemptuously — '  make  one.  hair  white  nor  blark! 
1  chanced  to  hear  accidentally  a  conversation  concerning  me  be- 
tween yourself  and  mother,  which,  though  it  wounded,  was,  per- 
haps, a  deserved  check  upon  my  presumption,'  resumed  Frederic, 
with  increasing  severity  of  tone.  '  But,  as  I  observed,  nature  will 
not  bow  to  your  caprices  nor  mine.  It  is  possible  that  my  soul  is 
not  deteriorated  by  the  particular  shade  of  my  hair,  and  that  sed- 
entary and  studious  habits  bend  the  figure  somewhat ;  but  I  hope 
neither  arc  legitimate  subjects  for  ridicule.  If  I  have  caused  vou 
pain,  forgive  mo,  and  remember  that  a  sceno  like  this  will  not 
again  occur.  In  the  years  to  come  sometimes  think  of  Frederic 
Ross,  and  what  he  gladly  would  have  been  to  you — friend  lover 
husband.    But  enough  !    Irene,  farewell !' 

"  He  hurried  away,  leaving  me  pale  and  trembling.  I  raised 
my  hand  to  entreat  him  to  stay  a  moment  longer,  but  the  gesture 
was  unheeded — he  was  gone — I  was  alone.  I  was  miserably  un- 
happy. I  wished  to  weep,  and  even  pride  could  not  restrain  mc  ; 
I  sat  down  and  the  tears  liowed.    Why  did  I  abandon  mvself 


to  grief  ?  Whence  arose  my  agitation  1  I  was  afraid  of  such 
startling  queries,  and  shrank  from  them.  I  was  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  look  within  ;  I  knew  not  what  I  might  find  there ;  there 
might  be  that  which  was  deformed.  What  a  strange  declaration 
Frederic  had  made !  In  love  with  me!  What  an  idea!  And  what 
a  curious  way  he  had  of  showing  his  affection ! 
"  '  Irene  !'  said  the  voice  of  Anabel. 

"  I  did  not  answer,  and  she  came  along  and  discovered  me. 

" '  So  you  have  driven  away  Frederic  Ross  !'  she  said. 

"'If  I  have,  you  can  recall  hint!'  I  retorted,  attempting  to 
smile,  to  banish  all  traces  of  emotion. 

"  '  You  estimate  my  power  over  him  too  highly,'  she  returned. 

"  '  I  think  one  word  in  your  softest  key  would  change  his  pur- 
pose,' I  added. 

"'Come,  Irene,  be  ingenuous,'  resumed  Anabel,  earnestly. 
'  11a  •  not  Frederic  confessed  that  he  loves  you  '.' 

"  He  said  so,'  I  responded,  concealing  my  face  with  my  hands. 

"'Frederic  is  truthful.  And  you  really  dismissed  him,  Irene  ? 
O,  how  blind  you  have  been  to  his  merits — what  a  stranger  to  his 
noble  nature !' 

"  "  I  covered  my  face  with  my  handkerchief.  I  remembered  the 
time  when  he  saved  me  from  the  fascination  of  the  serpent. 

"  '  Curb  your  pride,  Irene  ;  speak  to  me  frankly  and  ingenuous- 
ly.   Do  you  wish  Frederic  to  go  ?' 

"  There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  my  heart.  The  words 
came  hard,  but  I  spoke  them  :  '  not  if  be  loves  me,'  I  said,  faintly. 

"At  that  instant  some  one  rushed  from  the  adjacent  shrubbery 
and  knelt  at  my  feet.  I  looked  up — it  was  Frederic.  He  caught 
my  hand  and  kissed  it  ;  he  protested  to  the  depth  of  his  passion  ; 
Anabel  had  vanished — and— and  Fred,  after  all,  had  it  as  he 
would." 

"  And  so  you  forgave  the  red  hair  ?."  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  added  Irene,  with  a  blush,  "  I  forgave  the  red  hair,  and 
regret  only  that  I  cherished  such  an  unworthy  prejudice  so  long." 

"  But  your  husband's  hair  is  not  very  red,"  1  remarked. 

"  No,  it  has  grown  darker  since  ;  its  red  and  faded  appearance 
was  produced  in  a  measure  by  a  brain  fever  which  he  had  while  in 
college,  in  conjunction  with  medicaments  which  were  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  his  sufferings.  But  I  learned  a  valuable 
moral,  which  I  trust  will  last  mo  through  life — Never  judge  hastily ." 

.  «  rm  um  ►  • 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  GHOST  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BT  "Tin:  I.AUV  OF  SHALOTT." 

A  FEW  years  ago,  San  Francisco  was  merely  a  town  of  tents, 
as  everybody  knows,  and  as  many  have  sad  cause  to  remember. 
The  hardships  of  a  four  or  six  months'  voyage  in  search  of  this 
gold-growing  region,  were  but  the  beginning  of  sufferings.  It 
required  a  hardy  constitution  to  endure  the  test  of  climate  and 
"  camping  out,"  yet  in  Store  for  the  voyager.  The  most  robust, 
after  a  few  months'  exposure  to  the  hot,  mid-day  sun,  the  chilly, 
searching  night-winds,  and  the  drenching  rains  which  often  floated 
away  his  tent,  was  constrained  to  wrap  himself  in  his  blanket,  lie 
down  in  a  corner  and  shiver  himself  into  a  shadow.  He  had  little 
sympathy  and  little  aid,  for  his  companions  were  too  much  occu- 
pied with  their  own  doleful  battles  with  the  "  shakes,"  to  do  else 
than  laugh  at  their  fellow-sufferers. 

The  lily-handed  gentleman's  son,  who  had  thought  to  gather 
gold  without  labor,  grew  disgusted  and  dispirited,  and  was  an  easy 
victim  to  disease  ;  and  the  hearty  worker,  unused  at  home  to  more 
than  paper  fingering,  soon  exhausted  his  strength  in  his  new  callings 
of  cartman,  carpenter,  painter  or  well-digger,  as  the  wants  of  the 
hour  demanded.  Fevers  were  ready  for  such.  The  new  coiners 
who  arrived  almost  daily  in  scores,  were  as  impetuous  as  the  old, 
and  passed  through  the  same  routine  of  labor,  sickness  and  death, 
till  at  last  the  undertaker's  profession  was  the  most  thrifty  of  all. 
So  great  was  the  mortality,  that,  as  during  a  pestilence,  the  dead 
were  often  rolled  up  in  their  blankets,  boxed  in  rude  pine  coffins, 
and  hurried  away  in  carts  for  burial,  without  a  friend  to  know  or 
care  whither  they  were  taken. 

Sometimes  a  few  followed  on  foot,  trumping  slowly  along  the 
sandy  road  that  led  to  the  cemetery.  Its  site  was  a  long  valley 
reaching  from  the  bay  to  the  ocean,  and  walled  in  on  cither  side 
by  barren  sand-hills.  It  could  boast  no  shade  but  a  few  scrub 
oaks,  and  its  countless  mounds  had  no  other  monument  than 
wooden  tablets,  upon  which  the  names  of  the  sleepers  were  rudely 
carved  with  a  jack-knife,  or  painted  in  black.  Grave-diggers  were 
always  in  the  gloomy  valley,  making  homes  for  the  dead  faster  than 
houses  for  the  living  could  be  fashioned  in  the  young  city  of  tents. 

The  black  wagons  in  which  the  dead  were  brought,  were  drawn 
by  mules;  and  the  driver,  astride  of  a  coffin,  whistled  as  he  went, 
or  was  not  loath  to  clamber  down  from  his  ghostly  load  and  heat 
his  stubborn  mules  with  sticks,  and  howl  curses  in  their  unheeding 
ears.  Arrived  at  the  open  graves,  lie  tumbled  out  his  fearful 
freight  as  roughly  as  if  life  had  never  rendered  it  sacred ;  and  the 
receivers,  with  feelings  equally  calloused,  pushed  the  coffins  one 
by  one  into  the  narrow  cells,  and  let  them  drop  with  a  heavy 
thump  that  seemed  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

At  this  period  of  mortality  among  the  gold-seekers,  there  came 
down  from  the  mines  a  New  Englander  who  had  so  well  lined  his 
wallet  with  the  yellow  scales  that  he  wisely  determined  to  return 
home  and  invest  it  in  a  Berkshire  farm.  While  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  return  voyage,  he  found  a  temporary  home  in  a  wood- 
en domicil,  respectably  kept  by  two  shrivelled  sisters.  One  was  a 
tall,  gaunt  woman  who  looked  as  if  she  might  have  prowled  along 
a  storm-lashed  beach  by  the  side  of  a  wrecker  husband.  Tho  oth- 
er, of  less  stature,  was  sullen  in  her  nature,  moving  about  like  a 


mummy  with  revived  power  of  locomotion,  and  forever  brooding 
upon  some  great  wrong.  But  Zed  Wheeler  was  a  great  talker, 
and  his  hostesses  were  the  best  of  listeners.  It  was  not  long  there- 
fore, before  they  knew  Zed's  history  from  the  time  he  was  a  little 
tow-headed  urchin,  turning  somersets  in  the  mud,  till  he  had  ar- 
rived at  his  present  six-foot  stature  ;  and,  delighted  with  his  own 
account  of  himself,  he  did  not  cease  till  duly  established  in  his 
own  opinion  and  in  that  of  his  auditors,  as  the  princely  hero  of 
his  placer. 

Before  the  ship  in  which  he  expected  to  embark  was  ready  to 
sail,  Zed  had  lost  his  strength  and  volubility  on  a  sick-bed.  In  a 
week  his  face  was  pale  and  pinched.  No  strangers  could  he  moro 
Studiously  attentive  than  these  antiquated  maidens.  They  prepar- 
ed nourishing  delicacies  for  his  taste,  bathed  his  burning  temples, 
administered  cordials,  and  resorted  to  their  own  valuable  store  of 
medicine  and  their  own  experimental  skill,  in  the  absence  of  an 
available  physician.  Those  who  dropped  in  thought  the  miner 
had  fallen  into  tho  hands  of  good  Samaritans.  But  when  poor 
Zed,  in  the  weakness  and  nervousness  of  disease,  watched  his  grim 
nurses,  lie  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  stories  of  ogres  that  had 
frightened  his  young  fancy  when  he  lolled  with  his  playfellows  in 
the  shadow  of  his  father's  hay-stacks. 

At  length  Zed  began  to  recover  and  to  talk.  His  attendants 
looked  at  each  other  significantly.  I  suppose  they  were  congratu- 
lating each  other  in  their  own  smilcless  way — foolish  Zed  imagin- 
ed they  were  grimacing  with  disappointment  at  not  having  his 
gold.  But  events  often  take  an  unexpected  turn.  Zed  died  as 
soon  as  lie  began  to  recover. 

The  sisters  looked  sorrowful  at  the  loss  of  their  boarder,  and 
made  loud  lamentations  and  a  long  shroud  for  him.  While  they 
hastily  stitched  at  the  white  robe,  they  whispered  and  looked  oft 
at  the  sheeted  corpse.  Were  they  afraid  the  dead  man  would 
arise  and  accuse  them  of  guilt  ?  Did  the  silence  frighten  them  ? 
Or  did  they  sadly  miss  his  voice  ? 

A  few  hours  after  the  undertaker  bustled  in,  quickly  disposed 
poor  Zed  in  a  pine  coffin,  nailed  it  tight  with  a  few  hard  strokes, 
and  slid  it  into  his  black  wagon  with  three  or  four  others.  The 
driver  cracked  his  whip  and  jolted  away  on  a  quick  trot  towards 
the  dismal  valley  of  graves. 

"  Who  have  you  there  V  shouted  tho  digger,  as  he  leaned  for  a 
moment  on  his  spade,  watching  the  new  arrival. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  That's  none  of  my  business,"  was 
the  grumbling  reply. 

"  Well,  dump  'em  out  quick,"  saiil  the  waiting  worker. 

Thump !  thump  !  thump  !  There  they  all  lay  on  the  ground, 
waiting  to  be  hidden  under  the  sod.  The  men  lighted  their  pipes 
anew,  and  a  half  uttered  joke  was  upon  their  lips,  when  a  low 
moan,  distinctly  heard,  cut  short  the  words  and  left  them  gazing 
at  each  other  in  a  shock  of  fear.  They  listened  intently.  A  louder 
groan  succeeded,  and  then  a  weak  voice  begged  : 

"  Let  me  out !  let  me  out !" 

Words  fairly  uttered  brought  the  bystanders  to  their  wits.  Sing- 
ling out  the  coffin  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  they  were  not  long 
in  prying  off'  the  top.  Up  rose  Zed  Wheeler— slowly  enough. 
The  rough  tumble  of  the  box  had  aroused  him.  He  was  bewil- 
dered at  finding  himself  so  nearly  buried  alive,  and  the  two  work- 
men could  not  yet  be  assured  that  the  tall,  white-robed,  cadaverous 
figure  before  them  was  not  a  true  spectre,  and  indeed,  Zed  was  not 
quite  sure  himself.  The  driver  was  careful  not  to  turn  his  back 
towards  the  doubtful  apparition  till  he  beheld  it  sitting  upon  the 
coffin  in  the  black  wagon,  recounting  a  veritable  history,  with  his 
last  recollections  of  a  heavy  drowsiness,  and  the  voices  of  his 
ogre  nurses  discussing  the  hasty  disposal  of  his  body  and  appro- 
priation of  his  gold. 

As  the  wagon  rattled  into  the  city,  the  citizens  stared  in  amaze- 
ment to  behold  a  ghost  in  the  hearse,  and  not  a  few,  in  supersti- 
tious fear,  made  a  clear  passage  before  it.  The  guilty  sisters  were 
greedily  weighing  gold  when  Zed's  spectre  appeared  to  them. 
Shrieks,  confusion  and  arrest  followed  ;  but,  as  their  victim  gath- 
ered up  his  gold  and  took  passage  in  the  first  ship  for  New  York, 
they  were  released  for  want  of  evidence  that  they  had  administered 
narcotic  poison  to  their  guest. 

The  ghost  of  San  Francisco  can  be  seen  any  day  on  some  of 
tho  Berkshire  hills,  stalking  over  the  broad  acres,  and  leaving 
tracks  too  life-like  to  have  been  made  by  boots  more  spiritual  than 
those  of  Zed  Wheeler. 
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BALLOT'S  riCTOllIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  (COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 
A  BALLAD. 

by  bus  AncE  uourarr. 

In  the  twilight  I  wiw  sitting, 

One  tweet  evening  long  ago, 
And  my  lover,  bcudiug  o'er  me. 

Whispered  all  I  wished  to  know; 
"  Wilt  be  mine,  dear  Kanchette?"  Paid  ho — 

Playfully  I  answered,  "  No." 

Little  did  I  think  that  Felix 

Would  not  take  that  word  in  jest, 

When  I  once  with  smiles  and  b!u>hcs 
My  deep  love  for  him  confessed; 

Slight  he  not  have  guessed  its  me  ming, 
What  that  playful  *'  no  "  cxp vested. 

Proudly,  proudly,  did  he  leave  mo; 

uGo,"  I  said,  "  thou  now  urt  free!" 
And  the  shadow  of  the  demon 

1'ride  moved  dark  'tween  him  and  mo. 
Lite's  wrecked  hopes  then  drifted  from  me, 

Down  despair's  tempestuous  pea. 

Still  the  shadow  fell  between  us, 
Felix  sought  my  side  no  more. 

Then  a  suitor  came  to  woo  uic, 
High  the  name  and  rank  ho  bore; 

Never  such  a  knightly  lover 
Village  maiden  had  before. 

Ah,  by  many  racking  feelings 
My  young  heart  was  sorely  tried. 

In  the  pangs  of  proud  resentment . 
Sure  I  thought  my  love  had  dird, 

Till  the  demon  whispered  to  me. 
11  Be  the  courtier's  honored  bride. 

11  Well  thou'lt  punish  cruel  Felix ; 

Ah,  'twill  wring  his  heart  with  woe, 
Vain  remorse  will  lill  his  bosom, 

When  he'll  sec  thee  grandly  go 
To  the  courtier  to  be  wedded, 

Meet  it  is  it  should  be  so.'' 

Iu  the  chill  November  twilight 

Sadly  did  I  sit  alone, 
Listening  to  the  wind  of  autumn. 

In  the  leafless  forest  main  ; 
Mourn,  O  wind,  earth's  desolation. 

Breaking  heart,  bewail  thine  owu. 

Thus  I  murmured,  "  Cruel  Felix, 
Couldst  thou  my  repentance  kuow — M 

But  my  Felix,  bending  d'er  me. 
Whispered.  "  Fanchettc.  will  I  go? 

Darling  Fanchettc,  will  I  leave  tlice?'' 
Once  again  I  answered,  No.'' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  HUNT. 

BT  MAJOH  WKBUER,  THE  IIUNTER-XATURAI.IST.  • 

Tim  Blake  was  my  bosom  friend.  We  hud  camped  out  to- 
gether, we  had  fought,  hunted,  and  made  merry  together,  and  we 
had  not  a  secret  in  our  two  breasts  which  had  not  been  duly  dis- 
cussed together — not  a  secret,  did  I  say  ?    Ask  Tim  (or,  rather 

my  friend,  the  lion.  T.  Blake,  from  L  county,  V  ;  for  lie 

has  lost  the  hearty  "  Tim,"  and  plain  "  Mister,"  and  is  now  long 
time  in  the  sere  of  honorable),  ask  Tim  if  lie  remembers  the  secret 

of  his  old  friend,  Joe  C  ;  or,  if  he  is  slightly  oblivious  (and  old 

men  sometimes  get  so),  ask  him  to  tell  the  story  of  the  "Mysteri- 
ous Hunt,"  and  you  will  sec  his  eyes  gleam  again  with  the  tire 
which  once  burned  in  them,  and  the  laugh  which  was  once  so  irre- 
sistible to  young  and  old,  flush  that  still  handsome  face.  Perhaps 
the  old  lady  his  wife,  if  she  is  beside  him,  will  remonstrate  a  little  ; 
but  Tim  will  only  say,  while  he  takes  her  chin  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  "  Never  you  heed,  little  woman !  You  have  not  had 
the  worst  of  the  joke,  I  hope  !"  And  then  you  will  be  gratified 
with  the  sounds  of  as  hearty  a  "  No,  no,  that  I  have  not !"  as  ever 
came  from  woman's  lips,  to  the  mortification  of  a  discontented  old 
bachelor. 

Tim  was  the  gayest  and  handsomest  young  officer  in  the  — 
regiment  of  dragoons,  on  the  Kio  Grande  line  of  operations  in 
Mexico.  No  expedition  was  too  daring,  no  scheme  too  reckless, 
no  adventure  too  much  for  him  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  it ; 
and,  last,  no  maid  too  fair,  or  too  coquettish  for  him  to  woo.  Yet 
Tim  was  true  to  his  friends — as  true  as  brave ;  and  no  man  or 
woman  ever  accused  him  of  falsehood — though  many  a  young 
heart  would  gladly  have  won  so  gallant  a  companion  to  claim  him 
as  its  own  henceforth. 

But  I  mean  to  tell  you,  good  reader,  in  confidence,  and  some 
shame  for  the  deception,  of  the  one  secret  which  I  had  hid  in  my 
breast,  and  of  which  my  best  friend,  Tim,  had  not  a  dream ; 
though  I  must  now  confess,  that  more  than  once  I  had  seen  his 
eyes  twinkle  a  little  too  knowingly,  when  he  had  accidentally 
caught  me  gazing  raptly  on  a  certain  ring  which  graced  my  small- 
est finger.  Tim,  however,  did  not,  or  could  not,  know  that  this 
ring  had  its  counterpart  on  the  hand  of  the  loveliest  little  maiden 

in  all  the  town  of  D  .    No,  I  had  told  him  that  it  was  the  gift 

of  my  sister,  and  assented,  when  he  asked  if  he  might  have  her  if 
he  could  win  her ! 

Assented  !  To  be  sure,  I  did  !  AVhat  had  I  to  fear? — did  I  not 
love  her  dearly,  the  sweet  Li/.zette  ?  Had  I  not  wooed  her  many 
n  day  and  long  ? — was  she  not  given  me  by  her  parents  ? — had  not 
all  the  neighbor!  said  she  will  be  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  C.  1  Yes, 
and  more  than  that ;  had  she  not  herself  been  kind  and  gentle  ? 

•  Author  of  "  Shot  in  the  Ejc,"  and  other  border  sketched. 


Had  she  not  laughed  at  nic  for  my  awkward  love-making,  and  my 
grotesque  figure  !  Had  she  not  pouted  when  I  went  hunting  with 
only  "  Blue-buck  "  for  my  companion  !  And  had  she  not  said, 
"  Yes,  you  like  that  great-eyed  pony  better  than  little  Li/.zette  > 
But,  better  than  all,  had  she  Jiot  wept  when  I  went  away  !  And 
when  I  asked  her  to  exchange  rings  with  me,  she  had  not  refused, 
although  the  teasing  darling  had  said,  "  You  will  give  it  to  a  pretty 
Mexican  girl,  with  eyes  like  your  pony's,  and  in  memory  of  him," 
and  then  darted  off,  and  laughed  at  all  my  protestations  to  the 
contrary  !  Ah,  yes,  I  could  surely  say,  you  may  have  her,  if  you 
can  win  her!  And,  iu  my  magnanimity,  I  used  to  write  to  her  in 
praise  of  my  gallant  friend  ;  and  many  a  time  has  she  sent  gay 
messages  to  Tim,  which  I  somehow  forgot  to  deliver,  but,  never- 
theless, had  fictitious  replies  always  ready  for  my  next  letter.  It 
was  very  base,  no  doubt,  but  then  Tim  had  never  heard  of  her;  at 
least  I  thought  so. 

"  Yes,  yes,  friend  Tim,  she  is  thine,  if  thou  canst  win  her,  the 
darling  Li/.zette  !" 

"  And  the  darling  Lizzettc,  is  she  then  so  pretty,  and  gay,  and 
loving  ?  But  Joe,  my  good  chum,  1  thought  you  said  your  sister's 
name  was  Carrie." 

I  had  turned  and  started  half  erect ;  I  suppose  I  looked  very 
wild,  for  Tim  shook  me  heartily  by  the  shoulder  before  I  finally 
realized  that  I  had  put  my  secret  in  jeopardy.  I  sank  back  on  my 
camp-chair,  and  with  both  elbows  on  the  table  behind  me,  and  my 
hands  hanging  loosely,  and  in  a  desperate  effort  to  look  cool,  said  : 

"  Lizzette,  Li/.zette  !  Who  is  Lizzettc  ?  Surely  you  arc  dream- 
ing, Tim  !    Certainly  Carrie's  name  is  Carrie !" 

"  Certainly  Carrie's  name  is  Carrie,"  repeated  my  friend  after 
me,  with  a  dolorous  voice  ;  "  but,  Lizzette,  this  '  darling  Li/.zette,' 
whose  name  thy  voice  softens  in  the  utterance  of,  tell  me,"  and  he 
laid  his  finger  upon  my  dangling  hand,  ay,  upon  the  ring,  "  is  Liz- 
zette she  whom  I  may  win  if!  can  :'  Again,  then,  my  friend,  con- 
sider my  tender,  susceptible  heart ;  remember,  '  lead  me  not  into 
temptation.'  Think  of  my  poetical  imagination,  which  sees  only 
angels  in  women  !  Can  you,  do  you  still  assert,  1  may  win  if  I 
can  the  donor  of  this  ring  '." 

As  Tim  went  on,  his  voice  grew  more  earnest,  his  large  eye 
darkened  and  flamed  with  the  light  of  a  loving  soul,  his  calm  but 
beautiful  lips,  with  the  glow  of  a  baby's  hud-mouth  upon  them, 
grew  still,  and  a  solemn  shade  threw  itself  over  his  whole  manner, 
which  made  me  pause.  But  I  paused  not  long.  1  was  too  confi- 
dent in  my  little  beauty ;  and  beside,  I  never  meant  to  let  Tim  see 
her,  at  least  until  she  was  mine ! 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  win  her  in  welcome,  if  you  can,  my  boy!  I'll 
run  the  risk,  let  her  name  be  what  it  may,  Lizzette  or  Carrie,  Car- 
rie or  Lizzette !  Win  you  may,  if  you  can,  and  there's  my  hand 
on  it,  Tim  !"    And  I  stretched  out  the  ring-hand  to  him. 

He  took  it  in  both  his,  and  gazing  a  moment  on  the  ring,  said  : 

"And  when  I  win  her,  you  will  of  course  transfer  to  me  this, 
and  the  exchange  shall  be  the  betrothal,  ha,  Joe  ?" 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  you  are  making  a  serious  business  of  this,  Tim  ! 
Don't  I  say  yes,  yes,  certainly  !  Let's  go  shoot  a  bear  ;  we've  had 
no  steaks  this  week  or  two." 

"  Agreed  !  Are  the  boys  ready  ?  And  '  Blue-Buck  ' — do  you 
ride  the  pony  ?  Do  you  know,  Joe,  I  believe  that  pony  has  the 
greatest  share  in  your  heart,  after  all  ?" 

"  May  be  so  !  may  be  so !    But  let's  be  off." 

Off  upon  that  unfortunate  hunt,  when,  in  an  unexpected  rencon- 
tre with  a  party  of  guerillas,  my  ring,  Lizzette's  ring,  fell,  snapped 
in  twain  by  a  glancing  sabre  blow,  from  my  finger !  What  availed 
my  hearty  curses  at  my  ill-luck  !  What  the  pommelling  to  the 
poor  foe  who  had  caused  the  mishap  !  All  my  tedious  aftcrsearch 
proved  useless  ;  I  could  not  find  my  treasure  !  But  I  did  not  tell 
Lizzettc  in  any  future  letter.    I  hail  not  the  courage. 

Six  months  had  passed.  I  was  at  home  once  more,  but  by  all 
ill-fortune,  who  should  accompany  me  but  my  handsome  friend 
Tim,  and  my  cousin,  Lawrence  G.  Lawrence  G.  was  betrothed 
to  my  youngest  sister  Julia,  and  had  been  a  most  constant  corre- 
spondent with  her  during  all  our  long  absence.  He  was  a  clever, 
and  a  lucky  fellow,  too;  but  of  him  more  anon.       *  * 

I  had  seen  dear  Lizzette,  whom  I  found  as  gay  as  a  bird,  prettier 
than  ever,  and,  need  I  say  it,  far  more  bewitching !  I  had  been 
received  with  the  most  charming  naivete';  she  had  not  even  asked 
me  about  the  ring.  She  had  teased  me  about  "  Blue-Buck  "  as 
provokingly  as  ever  before ;  she  declared  that  she  had  heard  all 
about  my  last  love-afl'air  (to  be  sure  she  had),  but  then  she  accused 
me  of  want  of  confidence.  Why  had  I  not  told  her  about  the 
gazelle-eyed,  she  should  say  rather,  pony-eyed  ("Blue-Buck"  was 
a  small  Arab  horse  of  the  finest  blood)  Spanish  girl  I  0,  but  she 
knew  more  about  it  than  I  had  any  idea  of;  besides,  she  had  been 
in  constant  correspondence  with  a  young  friend  of  mine  1 
"  Ah,  Lizzette,  who — " 

"Never  mind,  sir.  I  have  heard  many  a  tale,  'ower  true,' no 
doubt.  But  do  tell  me,  if  you  please,  did  Captain  Tun  really  send 
those  surly  replies  to  all  my  kind  greetings  !  My  appreciation  of 
him,  then,  did  not  touch  his  hard  heart  ?  He  is  invincible  to  nil 
attacks,  military  or  civil,  hey  ?  And  you  could  not  induce  him  to 
come  home  with  you  ?  And  he  is — is  married,  you  think  ? — and — " 

Thus  she  rattled  on,  I  all  the  time  iu  terror  lest  she  should  spy 
the  absence  of  the  ring,  and  thankful  at  any  rate  to  bo  released 
from  the  explanation  which  would,  of  course,  he  demanded.  So  I 
laughed,  and  tried  to  smother  the  anxiety  which  so  foolishly  filled 
me,  as  to  who  was  her  "  constant  corrcsjiondent."  When  I  at  last 
rose  to  go,  she  said  : 

"  Wait  a  minute,  and  I  will  go  with  you.  I  want  to  see  Julia, 
and  Lawrence,  and — " 

"  And  who '!" 

"  Why,  and  your  mother,  and — and  the  young — members  of  the 
family — all  of  them.    I  have  not  seen  them  for  two  days — an  age !" 


Her  eyes  twinkled  mischievously  as  she  said  this  soberly.  As 
she  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  I  caught  her  hand,  but  quickly 
dropped  it  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  mine,  and  thrust  them  bom  into 
my  pockets.  Her  eyes  flashed  a  little  with  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pression of  mirth,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  stood  apparently  wait- 
ing for  me  to  speak. 

"  Li/.zette,  I  have  to  make  a  call  upon  old  Mr.  Q.  to-night — be- 
sides, Julia  is  coming  to  see  you,  and  Carrie  is  gone — " 

"  O,  you  want  to  be  excused  ;  you  wish  to  meditate  a  little  ;  I 
shall  drive  from  your  imagination  the  young  Spanish  girl,  with 
pony-eyes,  and — wi  ll,  well,  tell  young — never  mind,  I  believe  he 
will  be  here  presently.  O,  you  are  a  funny  creature  !  And  so  you 
want  to  call  upon  old  Mr.  Q.1  A  pleasant  evening  to  you.  Will 
you  not  be  at  home  before  midnight !  We  arc  to  have  a  dance, 
and  Julia  and  Carrie  have  invited  several  young  Indies  to  meet 
your  friend." 

She  walked  gravely  out  of  the  room.  I  had  sunk  back  into  nn 
armchair,  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hands,  and  was  puzzling  my 
brain  to  conceive  how  1  was  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma!  If  I  In- 
troduced her  to  Tim  (confound  the  fellow),  he  was  sure  to  fall  in 
love  with  her.  And  how  could  I  prevent  it  !  Had  I  not  given 
him  permission  ? — pledged  myself,  if  he  could  win  the  donor  of  the 
ring,  that  I  would  yield  ?  Anil  Lizzettc  could  never  care  a  whiff 
for  me,  when  she  contrasted  my  lean,  ugly  figure  with  that  of  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  —  regiment.  No,  no,  I  was  doomed  ! 
There  was  no  hope  for  me,  and  I  actually  groaned,  hut  at  the 
same  instant  sprang  completely  out  of  my  chair;  for  if  an  adder 
had  stung  me  I  should  not  have  been  more  shocked  than  when  a 
light  linger  fell  upon  the  ringless  finger,  and  Lizzette's  voice 
gravely  exclaimed : 

"  Where,  tell  me,  where — " 

"  0,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  only  promise  not  to — " 
"  Has  my  bonny  laddie  gone  '."  continued  Lizzettc,  as  she 
waltzed  gaily  towards  the  door,  singing  these  last  words  of  the  song, 
and  at  every  turn  of  her  trim  little  form  casting  a  glance  from  her 
bright  eyes,  which  conveyed  to  me  either  reproach  or  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  something.    But  how  could  she  know  ?    That  "con- 
stant correspondent  I"    But  then  I  never  told  Tim  how  the  ring 
]  was  lost !    Could  he  be  the  friend  she  kept  referring  to  ?    My  head 
was  in  a  whirl.    I  rose  mechanically,  and  offering  my  arm,  which 
I  Lizzettc  did  not  take,  we  walked  down  the  village  street  to  the 
home  of  my  youth.    Tim  had  gone  !    (),  that  he  might  not  return 
!  (at  least  to-night),  was  my  inmost  prayer.    And  it  seemed  pro- 
j  bablc  that  my  prayer  was  likely  to  be  granted.    Hours  flew  past — 
still  we  saw  no  Tim  !    How  gay  we  were,  to  be  sure !    Only  Julia 
ami  Lizzettc  icould  set  apart  too  much  !    But  they  were  so  lovely, 
with  their  bright  heads  mingling  curls ;  and  the  charming  blush 
tinging  Lizctte's  cheek,  almost  equalled  by  that  on  Julia's.  What 
could  they  be  talking  about — or  whom,  rather  ?    Was  it  your 
humble  servant  ?    Yet  when  I  approached  they  seemed  to  be  half 
vexed,  and  Julia  pettishly  exclaimed  :  "  There,  brother,  I  do  wish 
you  would  go  dance  with  Laura  1'.;"  and  Liz/.ette  added,  "  Or  sit 
in  the  comer  and  dream  of  the  Spaniard." 

At  nine  o'clock  it  was  proposed  that  the  horses  should  be 
brought,  and  all  take  a  gallop  over  the  beach  to  the  hotel  at  the 
point,  some  five  miles  of!',  have  a  dance,  a  supper,  nnd  home  again. 
Of  course  I  eagerly  complied  with  the  unanimous  wish.  The 
horses  were  soon  ready,  ami  away  we  went,  I,  conscious  that  I 
never  was  half  so  graceful  as  on  horseback,  where  my  tall,  lithe 
figure  certainly  showed  to  advantage — Lizzette  had  said  so,  fre- 
quently. And  if  I  could  make  Lizzette  renew  her  promise  to  ho 
mine — why,  then,  1  did  not  care  a  straw  for  all  the  Tims  in  the 
world  !  But  the  wilful  coquette,  she  laughed  at  me  whenever  I 
approached  the  subject.  Once  she  seemed  to  listen ;  bnt  removing 
her  tiny  gauntlet,  she  waved  her  hand,  the  ring  flashed,  and  she 
galloped  oft',  laughing  more  tcasingly  than  ever.  The  wicked 
little  coquette!  What  docs  she  mean!  I'll  ask  her  if  she  has 
ever  heard  about  the  loss  of  that  confounded  ring.  But  she  is 
superstitious.  If  she  knows  that  it  is  gone — that  I  have  lost  it, 
she  will  say  it  is  bad  luck ;  and  then  how  can  I  win  her  again 
before  she  meets  that  Tim  ? 

I  grew  sulky,  I  lagged  behind,  though  "  Blue-Buck  "  was  all 
impatience.  Presently  the  gay  party  had  dashed  a  mile  or  two 
across  the  beach.  I  could  see  them  dimly  against  the  horizon,  as 
the  moon  rose  solemnly  above  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  A  few  faint 
sounds  of  laughter,  and  they  were  gone — Lizzettc  and  all. 

1  dismounted,  and  passing  the  bridle  over  my  arm,  sat  down 
upon  a  pile  of  red  rocks  which  ran  abruptly  into  the  sea.  All  was 
still,  save  the  tumultuous  beatings  of  the  waves,  and  the  silvery 
dash  of  white  spray  which  fell  at  my  feet?  The  stars,  growing 
pale  as  the  moon  arose,  cast  yet  bright  eyes  upon  the  swell  of 
waves ;  the  long  and  blending  lines  of  flaming  gold  and  silver, 
which  lay  in  the  moon's  wake,  heaved  and  trembled,  glittering  a 
wondrous  zone  upon  the  undulating  yield  of  waters.  Far  to  tho 
right  and  left,  the  long  sand-beaches  stretched  out — two  white  arms 
clasping  the  dark  landscape  beyond. 

Silent  and  sad  I  sat.  No  sound  of  thundering  base,  nor  shrilly 
treble  aroused  mc ;  my  thoughts  followed  Lizzettc.  Suddenly  my 
horse  neighed  and  started  back,  dragging  me  nearly  over  from  tho 
rock.  At  the  same  moment,  a  pair  of  lingo  black  eyes  gleamed 
into  my  face,  while  a  growl  and  snarl  loud  as  twenty  cnts  nnd 
dogs  could  have  made  caused  mo  to  spring  to  my  feet.  But  the 
eyes  still  followed  mine  on  the  same  level,  only  grown  wider  and 
more  brilliant.  To  my  horror  now,  I  perceived  that  the  eyes  be- 
longed to  what  seemed  to  be  some  immense  nondescript  (possibly 
monster  ot  the  sen),  which  was  strangely  white,  nnd  apparently 
rigid  as  marble,  and  to  sail  with  a  solemn  motion  rather  thnn  walk. 
My  first  glance  quickly  discovered  it  to  lie  agile  enough  in  this 
motion,  when,  putting  spurs  to  "Blue-Buck,"  I  dashed  towards  it 
at  the  full  speed  of  desiicr.it ion.    Agile!    By  Jove!  the  creuture 
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fled  backward  with  the  speed  of  lightning !  In  whichever  direc- 
tion I  went,  there  those  bright,  astounding  eyes  were,  always  just 
in  front  of  me  ! 

Fleeing  backwards  ever  as  if  pursued,  it  yet  pursued  me.  I  be- 
came as  deeply  enraged  as  terrified,  and  with  renewed  speed  at- 
tempted to  trample* down  with  the  hoofs  of  my  horse  that  hideous 
Conn.  I  felt  its  hot  breath  on  my  cheek ;  I  could  see  the  slow 
pulsing  of  the  broad  white  chest,  so  closely  did  I  press  upon  its 
flight.  Yet  ever  and  anon  it  would  utter  the  dreadful  growling 
and  snarling  which  J  had  first  heard.  I  grew  frantic,  I  plunged  my 
horse  with  mad  leaps  apparently  against  it,  yet  he  met  no  resist- 
ance— it  fled  ever  backward.  My  poor  horse  trembled  and  snorted  ; 
wc  were  bathed  in  perspiration  ;  while,  as  we-grcw  faint  with  the 
terrible  struggle,  the  strange  phantom  seemed  to  grow  colder, 
larger  and  whiter.  Its  grim  mouth  opened  with  a  more  savage 
gape,  showing  within  huge  tushes,  which  threatened  to  tear  us, 
could  it  but  check  its  own  backward  speed,  or  our  headlong  gait 
should  precipitate  as  into  its  fathomless,  glowing  throat,  although 
all  seemed  so  supernaturally  cold  and  white  without.  My  pistol 
was  in  my  hand,  and  I  stretched  it  out  to  fire  the  contents  down 
its  throat.  It  yelled  in  snarling  defiance.  1  fired,  and  it  sank  into 
the  sea  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

At  this  moment  I  heard  some  one  singing,  and  in  another  in- 
stant Tim  made  his  appearance.  I  called  to  him,  and  at  any  other 
time  would  have  laughed  at  his  look  of  wonder. 

"  What,  the  deuce,  Joe  !  Did  you  just  fire  ! — been  hunting  tills 
time  of  night,  and  oil  this  beach  ? — and  for  what  kind  of  game, 
pray  3  And — good  heavens  !  where  are  your  sisters  Julia  and' 
(  'arrie,  boy  ! — and — " 

"  Why,  where  should  they  be,  to  be  sure  1  Now,  I  remember, 
you  were  to  follow  ;  so  I  waited  for  you  here — and  Tim,  my  good 
fellow,  such  a  chase  as  I've  had !    But,  thank  heaven,  I  shot  him  ! 

And  so  we'll  follow  Lizzette  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the   

Hotel.    I'll  try  to  forget  my  rencontre  with  that  monster." 

"  Lizzette  did  you  say,  Joe  ?  Who  is  she  !  Your  sister  Carrie 
pays  her  name's  not  Lizzette,  but — there,  don't  turn  pale,  man  ! 
What  il  the  matter  <" 

But  I  did  not  reply.  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  we  dashed  off — 
for  gleaming  at  me,  wider  ami  wider,  and  more  intense  than  ever, 
came  that  pair  of  eyes,  as  the  thing  slowly  raised  itself  above  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  I  mint  away,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  my  Liz- 
zette. "  I  cannot  stay,"  I  motioned  aside,  "  for  another  rencontre. 
Another  chase  with  that  hideous  foe  would  drive  me  to  madness, 
or  the  committal  of  any  desperate  deed.  No,  no  ! — on,  on,  dear 
Tim,  and  1  will  show  you  the  loveliest  girl  in  I)." 

But  why  torture  myself  with  the  recital  ?  Enough  that  I  intro- 
duced Lizzette  and  Tim  ! — that,  as  if  they  had  been  lovers  as  long 
as  their  lives  were,  they,  Lizzette  and  Tim,  wandered  off,  and  con- 
fidential seemed  their  communings.  Never  had  Tim  seemed  so 
tender,  nor  so  handsome;  never  had  Lizzette  been  half  so  bewitch- 
ing in  her  coquettish  beauty.  They  walked  in  the  moonlight  to- 
gether, they  danced  together  ( I  could  not  dance),  they  sang  together. 
I  could  not  stand  it,  and  I  withdrew  from  the  gay  company.  I  sat. 
moodily  on  the  greensward,  when  suddenly — was  it  the  white  mou- 
nter?— no,  no  !  it  was  Tim  and  my  Lizzette  (my  Lizzette  ?)  ap- 
proaching, his  arm  already  about  her  waist !  I  sunk  back  and 
groaned  aloud.  "Where,  tell  mc,  where  is  my  ring,  monsieur  '<"  » 
I  sprang  to  my  feet,  I  rubbed  my  eyes — could  it  be  possible  ? 
Where  am  I  ? — and  what  is  Lizzette  laughing  at  as  she  stares  at 
mc  in  merry  wonder  ?  "  You  are  just  dressed  to  go  out !  Where 
is  Tim  ?" 

"  Where  is  Tim?  Now,  what  a  question  !  You.  know  he  is  at 
your  father's  house ;  and  I  know,  if  you  do  not,  that  Carrie  and 
my  dearest  cousin  Tim  are  to  be  married  to-night  at  9  o'clock,  and 
that  I  am  invited  to  the  wedding — and  that  Julia  and  Lawrence 
arc  to  be  married  at  the  same  time,  and  I  suppose  you  "  (and  she 
pouted  charmingly,  and  half  turned  away,  as  she  continued,) 
"would  marry  the  Spanish  girl,  if  you  had  a  chance,  at  the  same 
time.    But,  tell  me,  where  is  my  ring  ?    Did  you  give  it  to  her  V 

"No,  dear  Lizzette,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  lost  it  in  that 
unfortunate — " 

"  Bear  hunt !    O,  fie,  sentiment  and  bear-steaks  !" 

"  Listen,  listen,  darling  Lizzette  1  It  was  not  the  bear,  but  a 
frightful — I  mean,  a  great  pair — goodness,  I  believe  I  have  been 
asleep  !" 

"  To  be  sure  you  have,  and  I  have  waited  this  five  minutes  for 
you.    But  do  tell  me  now  soberly,  where  is  the  ring  i" 

And  I  tried  to  tell  the  story,  but  I  am  afraid  I  told  it  rather 
awkwardly  (but  with  all  the  earnestness  which  my  full  heart  con- 
tained), and  the  little  beauty  repaid  mc  with  a  kiss,  and  the  sur- 
render to  me  of  her  hand,  and  the  broken  ring,  which,  it  appeared 
on  further  investigation,  had  been  picked  up  by  Tim  himself,  and 
mischievously  sent  to  Lizzette  as  the  lost  treasure  of  some  annihi- 
lated Mexican. 

Lizzette,  of  course,  had  recognized  it;  and  the  two  wicked 
cousins,  who  had  grown  up  together  until  Tim  went  to  West 
Point,  had  constantly  corresponded  without  my  knowledge  of 
cither  fact. 

And  so  there  was  a  triple  wedding;  for  Carrie  and  Tim  (who 
had  been  long  smitten  with  each  other  through  the  descriptions  of 
Lizzette  and  myself),  that  they  might  not  be  behindhand,  made  up 
a  somewdiat  sudden  match.  Such  was  the  sequence  of  the  "Mys- 
terious Hunt."  As  for  myself,  I  never  saw  the  "  pony-eyed  " 
monster  again  ! 


Silence  is  the  only  mode  of  triumph  for  all  who  arc  attacked. 
It  wearies  out  the  Cossack  charges  of  the  envious ;  the  savage 
skirmishing  of  enemies;  it  secures  an  overwhelming  and  complete 
victory.  What  is  more  complete  than  silence  !  It  is  absolute. 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  medes  ef  being;  of  the  infinite  ? — Balzac 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

BY    IDA  RAVBtnr. 

"  Fair  Josephine!  a  varied  lot  was  thine. 
From  that  bright  time  in  childhood's  happy  hours, 
When  thou  didst  wander  in  that  tropic  clime 
Midst  Martinico"s  green  and  fragrant  bowers — 
Till,  as  a  queen,  thou  reign'dst  in  trouhled  France, 
Its  jewelled  diadem  upon  thy  brow, 
By  stern  Napoleon  placed — thy  winning  glance 
Subduing  him  to  whom  all  others  bow. 
Yet  sad  thy  fate! — its  brilliancy  how  brief! 
Thy  heart's  sweet  fervent  love,  how  thrown  aside! 
How  rudely  shattered  was  thy  fond  belief 
That  love,  pure  love,  forever  would  abide. 
When  in  the  soul  ambition  reigned  supreme. 
And  banished  gentle  thoughts  of  thee,  sweet  Josephine !"' 

Amid  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  characterizes  the  tropical 
region  might  be  seen,  in  the  island  of  Martinico,  near  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  dwelling  of  Josephine  Tascher.  It 
was  near  the  close  of  an  unusually  warm  day,  even  in  that  sultry 
clime,  that  the  young  and  beautiful  Josephine  descended  the  steps 
of  the  piazza  and  proceeded  slowly  amid  the  flowering  shrubbery 
to  inhale  some  of  the  sweet  breeze,  which  was  now  gently  waving 
the  myriads  of  blossoms  surrounding  the  house  and  plantation, 
tilling  the  air  with  fragrance. 

Accompanied  by  her  favorite  attendant,  Euphemia,  the  fair  girl 
wandered  forth,  her  clear,  sweet  voice  now  carolling  some  melody, 
and  then  breaking  the  deep  stillness  by  her  ringing  laughter.  As 
the  lady  and  her  maid  proceeded  thus  merrily  along,  suddenly 
they  came  upon  a  group  of  negro  girls  listening  with  breathless 
attention  to  an  old  witch-like  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  telling 
their  future  destinies..  As  the  graceful  figure  of  Josephine  emerged 
from  among  the  trees,  the  old  woman  started,  and  fixed  her  large 
black  eyes  upon  the  laughing  countenance  turned  towards  her. 
Slowly  she  approached  the  group  of  credulous  girls,  and  as  she 
drew  near,  the  fortune-teller  took  her  somewhat  reluctant  hand, 
and  began  to  trace  in  its  soft  palm  the  rosy  lines  by  which  she 
pretended  to  read  futurity. 

"  Those  flowers  in  thy  hair,  fair  girl,  look  bright  and  beautiful 
among  the  glossy  braids ;  but  brighter  yet  shall  gleam  the  dia- 
monds of  a  royal  diadem  upon  thy  noble  brow  !  Nay,  smile  not 
so  mockingly  ;  for  sorrow — sorrow  deep  and  bitter,  too — is  mingled 
in  thy  strange  fate." 

But  the  smile  increased,  and  a  merry  laugh  mingled  with  the 
rustling  of  the  branches,  as  she  turned  from  the  half  sad,  yet  half 
indignant  gaze  of  the  old  woman  towards  home. 

Sunset  was  slanting  upon  the  lawn,  and  upon  the  brilliant  flow- 
ers, imparting  to  them  strange  and  gorgeous  beauty,  as  Josephine 
tripped  gaily  along  the  winding  path,  bordered  with  rare  tropical 
plants,  leading  to  the  house ;  and  the  delicate  rose-tint  upon  her 
fair  check  deepened  as  she  saw,  half  reclining  upon  a  hammock 
swung  from  one  post  to  another  of  the  piazza,  her  affianced  love, 
the  young  Viscount  Beauharnais,  who  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  perusal  of  a  letter,  that  he  noticed  not  her  approach  till  a 
shower  of  blossoms  fell  upon  the  open  page  from  her  hand. 

Josephine  was  soon  seated  at  his  side,  listening  to  the  contents 
of  the  letter;  for  it  contained  the  consent  of  the  viscount's  French 
relatives,  who  had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  the  alliance — much 
more  to  their  immediate  union.        *       *       *       *  * 

A  few  years  elapsed,  and  in  the  hall  of  a  magnificent  chateau  in 
the  south  of  France,  might  be  seen  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Josephine  seated  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  and  gazing  with  ma- 
ternal pride  and  affection  upon  the  sweet  countenances  of  her 
children,  Eugene  and  Hortense  Beauharnais,  who,  tired  of  play, 
were  seated  at  her  feet,  with  their  sweet,  upturned  faces  gazing 
lovingly  upon  their  mother's  countenance. 

Years  passed,  and  with  their  flight  came  changes,  such  as  time 
brings  to  mortals,  reminding  them  of  the  nature  of  all  things 
worldly,  which  pass  away  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  " — 
changes  sad,  indeed',  for  Josephine  ! 

Daylight  was  fading  gently  away,  and  the  last  rays  of  tho  setting 
sun  lingered  upon  the  glittering  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  the 
proud  city  of  Paris,  as  if  reluctant  to  withdraw  his  beams  from  so 
much  grandeur.  Few  of  those  bright  though  declining  rays  en- 
tered into  the  dark  and  cheerless  prison-cell,  where,  upon  a  rude 
bench,  her  beautiful  eyes  fixed  in  utter  hopelessness  on  the  grated 
window,  was  the  graceful  form  of  Josephine  Beauharnais.  It  was 
not  strange  that  despondency  rested  on  the  pale  countenance,  for 
the  morrow's  sun  was  to  dawn  on  her  execution,  and  memory  was 
taking  a  farewell  glance  into  the  magic  mirror  of  retrospection. 

Vividly  were  the  scenes  of  her  girlhood  depicted  by  the  enchanter 
— that  happy  time  when  all  was  viewed  in  those  bright  but  delu- 
sive colors  in  which  hope  loves  to  paint  futurity.  Then  came  the 
recollection  of  that  sweet  time  when  the  affection  of  her  husband 
and  the  caresses  of  her  lovely  children  realized  her  dreams  of  bliss. 
Then  a  deeper  shade  of  sadness  rested  on  her  brow,  as  she  thought 
of  the  alienation  of  that  husband's  love — of  her  final  separation 
from  him — and  the  consequent  poverty  of  herself  and  children. 
Then  memory  brought  more  recent  evrnls,  when,  like  a  true-hearted 
woman,  she  became  reconciled  to  him  who  had  so  trilled  with  her 
love,  as  the  stirring  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  he 
was  involved,  brought  danger  around  him.  Then  a  deep  shudder 
passed  over  her  delicate  frame,  as  the  last  fatal  scene,  when  the 
guillotine  added  tho  beloved  one  to  its  long  list  of  victims,  passed 
before  her,  and  when  she  was  dragged  within  the  gloomy  walls  of 
the  prison  dungeon ;  and  now,  as  the  tears  were  falling  fast  over 
her  colorless  cheek,  suddenly,  as  if  in  mockery,  flitted  before  her 
the  prediction  of  the  fortune-teller  in  her  youth.  And  as  she 
thought  bitterly  of  those  false  words,  a  man,  who  entered,  commu- 
nicated somo  of  the  strange  events  of  that  troubled  period,  and 
Joscphiuo  Beauharnais  was  pronounced  nt  liberty  I      *  * 


It  was  a  cold  day  in  December ;  but  the  immense  concourse  of 
people  heeded  not  the  weather,  as  they  poured  into  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  that  building  were  assembled  persons  of  all 
ranks,  from  his  holiness  of  Rome,  in  the  jewelled  tiara,  down  to 
the  lowest  class  of  the  Parisians,  to  witness  the  coronation  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  conqueror,  and  his 
wife — and  that  wife  was  Josephine  Beauharnais  !■  Again  had  she 
confided  her  heart's  love  to  another. 

Soon  after  her  liberation  from  prison  and  re-union  with  her 
children,  Josephine  mingled  once  more  among  the  circles  of  tho 
polished  Parisian  society  ;  and  the  accomplished  Viscountess  Beau- 
harnais was  ever  a  star  among  the  host  of  literary  characters  that 
filled  the  salons  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
this  society  she  met  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a  general  in  the 
French  army.  He  admired  and  courted  her;  they  were  married, 
and  soon  after,  by  his  wonderful  talents,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  French  nation,  and  dictated  to  one  half  of  Europe. 

All  was  silent  in  that  vast  cathedral,  and  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  lovely  countenance  of  Josephine.  And  as  the  imperial 
crown,  sparkling  with  the  rarest  gems,  was  placed  upon  her  dark 
tresses,  with  tears  trembling  upon  her  silken  lashes,  and  her  deli- 
cate hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  the  prediction  of  the  fortune- 
teller in  her  distant  island  home  flashed  across  her  mind ;  and  rais- 
ing those  long  lashes  heavy  with  tears,  she  half  expected  to  en- 
counter the  dark  glance  of  the  witch,  but  her  eyes  only  met  the 
proud  yet  tender  gaze  of  her  noble  consort,  Napoleon.  Yes,  the 
diadem  of  an  empress  rested  on  her  brow.  She  was  happy  once 
more,  but — was  it  to  continue  ! — or  was  sorrow,  bitter  sorrow, 
again  to  overwhelm  her  < 

Poor  Josephine  !  Well  might  words  of  sadness  fall  from  her  lips, 
as  seated  near  her  fine  conservatory  at  Malmaison,  she  reflected  upon 
her  sad  fate.  The  breeze  gently  fanned  her  burning  brow,  vainly 
offering  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  blossoms  it  had  caressed,  for 
it  could  not  alleviate  the  broken  heart.  Napoleon,  from  motives 
of  that  cold,  calculating  policy  that  alone  seemed  to  fill  his  heart, 
had  procured  a  divorce  and  married  the  archduchess  of  Austria, 
although  he  allowed  Josephine  to  retain  all  the  pomp  that  charac- 
terized her  station  as  the  empress. 

But  how  could  this  repay  her  for  the  love  that  she  had  wasted 
upon  him,  and  for  which  her  heart  still  sighed  ?  Not  long  was  it 
before  a  procession,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  most 
powerful  mouarchs  of  Europe,  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  the 
age,  and  a  long  train  of  weeping  poor,  followed  her  to  her  "  long 
home,"  where  a  monument  of  white  marble,  erected  by  her  children, 
Eugene  and  Hortense,  marks  the  resting-place  of  Josephine. 
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Voyages,  Travels  and  Adventures  of  (1.  Wert  Co-Ahead  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Edited  by  Peter  Parley.    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby.   12mo.  1855. 

A  very  handsome,  illustrated  volume,  just  the  thing  for  juveuile  readers. 
The  traveller  makes  his  way  all  over  Asia,  and  describes  eastern  scenes  with, 
singular  spirit  and  vivacity.    Boston:  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

Stories  of  Genius.    By  Barbara  IIopland.   New  York  and  Boston:  C.  S. 
Francis  &  Co.    1855.  18mo. 

This  volume  embraces,  the  t(  Son  of  a  Genius,"  the  Daughter  of  a  Genius. 11 
and  "Alicia  and  her  Aunt,"  most  valuable  stories  for  the  young,  and  standard 
works  of  their  class.  The  volume  is  rendered  additionally  attractive  by  en- 
graved illustrations.  • 

Men  and  Women.   By  Robert  Browning.   Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1866. 
12mo.    pp.  351. 

The  imprint  of  "  Ticknor  &  Fields  "  od  a  title-page  is  an  unerring  indication 
of  the  excellence  of  the  work  they  herald.  The  volume  before  us  is  full  of  gen- 
uine poetry,  and  is  a  most  acceptable  New  Year's  gift  to  the  reading  public. 
Here  are  lyrics  and  ballads,  which  will  be  read  again  and  again,  and  learned  by 
heart.  Among  them,  "  Childe  Kolaud  to  the  Dark  Tower  came,"  will  be,  we 
predict,  an  especial  favorite. 

Holiday  Presents. — Crosby.  Nichols  &  Co..  of  this  city,  have  just  published 
"  F'apny  Gray,"  a  little  story  illustrated  by  colored  figures,  and  "Harry  and 
Aggie:  or,  The  Bide,"  in  a  similar  style.  The  figures  are  detached,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  many  ingenious  combinations.  Just  the  things  to  amuse  intelligent 
children. 

The  Home  Garner  Gathered.    By  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Clarke.    Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  fc  Co.    8vo.    pp.  414 

A  handsome  illustrated  volume,  embracing  articles  from  many  authors, 
male  and  female,  iu  poetry  and  prose,  on  topics  connected  with  the  pleasures, 
the  duties,  aud  the  interests  of  home.  It  far  more  than  fulfils  the  modest  indi- 
cation of  the  title-page  and  dedication.    F'or  sale  by  Whittcrnore,  Nilcs  &  Hall. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson  fc  Co.  have  just  published  "  Les  Huguenots,"  a 
brilliant  composition  for  the  piano,  by  Gustave  Sattcr. 

The  Irish  Abroad  and  at  Home.   Reminiscences  of  on  Emigrant  Irishman. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  358. 

A  most  amusing  picture,  painting  the  Irish  iu  court  and  camp,  with  souve- 
nirs of  the  "Brigade,"  historical  sketches,  brimful]  of  fun,  frolic,  wit,  humor, 
sketches  of  character  and  glances  at  history.  The  most  readabio  volume  we 
have  met  with  for  many  a  long  month.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  Kinc  of  Spain.  By  Wm.  H.  Prfs- 
COTT.  Boston:  Phillips  &  Sampson.  1855.  vols.  1  aud  2.  8vo.  pp.1219. 
The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  present  aspect  of  literary  affairs  is  the 
avidity  with  which  the  public  purchase  and  read  works  of  solid  value  and  good 
teste.  Bancroft's,  and  Prescott's,  and  Macauley's  histories  have  attained  a  snlo 
only  to  be  reached  by  a  popular  novel;  and  only  ample  provision  made  before- 
hand enables  publishers  to  supply  the  current  demand.  We  predict  that  this 
great  work — we  should  perhaps  say  the  great  work  of  Prccott — will  be  equally 
popular  with  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  will  when  completed  cover  a  vast  field. 
The  first  two  volumes  bring  us  down  to  1568 — scarcely  the  commencement  of 
Philip's  alarming  demonstrations  of  power:  hut  though  scarcely  more  than  a 
prelude,  they  are  replete  with  the  deepest  interest.  Mr.  Piescott  has  clothed 
the  dry  bones  of  history  with  flesh  ami  blood,  and  conjured  up  breathing  and 
living  actors  to  perform  their  parts  again  before  our  eyes.  His  exquisite  style, 
so  fascinating,  that  whatever  he  writes  is  sure  to  be  read  with  delight,  lends 
these  historic  pages  a  charm  that  no  reader  cen  withstand. 

Villages  and  Farm  Cottages.    By  Henry  W.  Cleveund,  Wm.  Backus  and 
Samuel  D.  Backus.    Nciv  York  :  D  Appleton  &  Co.    1856.    8vo.    pp.  189. 
The  object  of  this  work,  illustrated  by  100  fine  engravings,  is  to  furnish 

plans  for  building  country-houses  at  moderate  cost,  and  for  laying  out  and 

ornamenting  grounds.    The  authors  are  practised  and  experienced  men,  and 

their  taste  is  unquestionable.    For  sale  by  itedding  &  Co. 

Dickens's  Little  Folks.  New  York  :  Rcdfield.  6  vols.  lKmo.  Illustrated  by  Darley. 

This  series  is  prepared  by  a  lady,  with  a  view  of  furnishing  children  with 
books  of  a  vigorous  and  manly  tone,  combined  with  a  plain  and  concise  style  of 
narrative.  Characters  are  selected  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  improve 
children,  and  the  stories  of  these  little  heroes  are  told  in  the  author's  owu 
language.  The  leading  characters  in  this  series  are  Little  Nell,  the  Child  Wife, 
Oliver  twist,  Smike,  Florence  Dombey  and  Little  Paul.  The  idea  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  has  been  admirably  carried  out.  These  works  may  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Bazin.  Cornhill,  neatly  put  up  in  a  case. 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Chi.  Edited  by  Bev.  Calvin  Cot- 
ton, LL.D.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co.  1855.  8vo.  pp.  C42. 
The  privute  correspondence  of  a  man  so  eminent  as  Clay  could  not  fail  to  be 
Interesting.  Hi.  owu  letters  are  necessary  to  throw  a  light  upon  his  character  ; 
and  fortunately  a  large  number  are  here  published  for  the  first  time."  The  vol- 
ume also  contains  letters  from  somo  of  tho  most  eminent  mon  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, Europeau  and  American.    For  sale  by  F.  Parker.  60  CorobiH. 
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GKOROE  S.  HILLARD. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Barry,  from  a  photograph  bjr  Whipple  ft  Black,  and  is 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  original.    George  Stilman 
Hillard  is  a  man  very  well  known  to  Boston,  somewhat 
so  to  New  York,  and  nowhere  unknown  as  an  agree- 
able and  correct  speaker,  a  writer  of  exquisite  English 
and  charming  fancy,  and  a  whig  politician  of  conser- 
vative anil  carefully  considered  views.  He  Hrst  became 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  public  by  an  oration  in 
1831 ,  on  taking  the  decree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Har- 
vard University.    The  subject  was  a  mature  one  for  a 
youth  of  twenty-three — "  The  dangers  to  which  the 
minds  of  young  men  in  our  country  are  exposed." 
This  performance  was  so  thoughtfully  beautiful,  that  it 
confirmed  the  current  suspicion  that  "  Ilillard  might 
be  somebody."    He  then  passed  through  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School,  and  made  his  law  theories  practi- 
cal bjr  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  Charles  P.  Curtis's 
office  in  Boston,  upon  leaving  which  he  opened  an 
office  for  himself  as  an  attorney  of  the  Suffolk  bar. 
Charles  Sumner,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  other  men 
who  now  play  leading  parts  on  the  stage  of  life,  at 
the  start  were  his  compeers,  rivals  and  friends.  When 
the  race  of  a  Complete  career  is  all  closed  they  may  lie 
again  abreast  as  at  the  beginning,  though  now  wide 
interval!  in  political  note  and  position  yawn  between 
them.    In  1835,  Mr.  Hillard  pronounced  the  Fourth  of 
July  oration  before  lite  authorities  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton.   It  was  very  original  and  manly  in  its  thought, 
and  uncommonly  fervid  and  fanciful  in  its  phrases  and 
diction.    No  cheap,  commonplace  twaddle  about  pa- 
triotism and  liberty,  and  eagles  and  bonfires,  tagged 
together  by  the  everlasting  phrases  which  year  after 
year  rise  like  stale  incense  around  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  on  her  birthday  ;  wise  and  appropriate  sug- 
gestions, branching  out  into  applications  new  and  for- 
cible, and  all  clothed  and  embroidered  in  a  glowing 
vesture,  such  as  talent  alone  can  breathe  over  the  most 
hackneyed  theme-.    That  speech,  we  think,  first  turn- 
ed the  mind  of  Boston  synipathizingly  toward  him. 
And  from  that  day  onward  he  has  been  one  of  the 
"  Boston  boys "  of  whom  she  has   been  especially 
proud.    Truth  first,  pocket  and  position  afterwards, 
has  been,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  his  reigning  maxim. 
Ami  in  his  whole  course,  from  that  Fourth  of  July 
when  he  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  notoriety,  to  the 
moment  when  his  physiognomy  at  the  head  of  this 
sketch  meets  the  reader's  eye,  we  cannot  deny  that  hon- 
est purpose,  sometimes  perhaps  mistaken,  and  disin- 
terested integrity  and  uprightness  have  been  the  corner 
stones  of  his  character.    The  official  points  in  his  life  arc  few  and 
not  very  brilliant,  indicating  rather  the  faithful  public  servant  and 
good  citizen  than  the  politician  dexterous  to  catch  the  whitfs  of 
popular  applause, and  cunning  to  mount  upon  the  hobby-horses  of 
philanthropy.    No  bright  sinecure  place  has  ever  paid  him  for  ser- 
vices to  what  he  has  considered  the  true  faith,  and  no  seat  honor- 
able enough  to  give  fame  and  name  by  its  own  importance  has 
ever  fallen  to  his  lot.    In  1845,  he  was  chosen  to  the  city  council, 
of  which  he  continued  a  member  till  184",  and  was  for  two  vears 
president  ot  the  board.    He  has  been  one  of  the  representatives  in 
the  State  legislature,  and  a  State  senator  in  1849.    In  this  latter 
position  it  was  that  he  had  a  severe  verbal  passage-at-arms  with 
the  present  Massachusetts  senator,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson.  The 
conflict,  however,  left  no  scars  of  bitter  hatred  on  either  side. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen,  we  believe,  thinks  highly  and  respect- 
fully of  the  other.    Mr.  Ilillard  was  also  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  that 
met  at  the  State  House 

in  185.1.  It  was  in  this  •  — " 

body  that  he  manifest-  S. 
ed  the  best  spirit,  the 
bravest  heart,  and  the 

eye  single  to  what  he  ';  v. ;•'*•>  •  I'i 

thought  jus!  and  right,  .m|  ,    'i'i  Jttftr,,  m 

careless  of  consequen-  :  j"  V','1  y<c^'%i!!i&3''l5 

ces  to  his  personal  in- 
terests. In  reply  to 
one  of  the  frequent  at- 
tacks made  upon  Bos- 
ton, but  from  a  some- 
what more  reputable 
source  than  common, 
Mr.  Hillard  spoke  in  a 
strain  of  bold  and  vig- 
orous defiance,  which 
this  great  municipality, 
with  its  net-work  of 
busy  interests,  all  of 
which  are  at  the  mercy 
of  constitutional  law- 
givers, cannot  soon  for- 
get. With  daring  ar- 
dor he  concluded  his 
lemarkson  that  occa- 
sion —  he  had  been 
more  plain  and  home- 
ly and  direct  by  far, 
than  usual,  and  he  sur- 
prised the  house  by  the 
spirit  with  which  he 
dashed  off  his  conclud- 
ing sentence  —  "  Let 
gentlemen  henceforth 
know  that  when  Bos- 
ton needs  a  defender, 
I  a  n  on  hand."  Mr. 
Hillard's  literary  and 
legal  labors  have  occu- 
pied much  more  of  his 
time  than  his  political 
toils.  His  writing  is 
clear,  delicate,  yet 
strong,  sensible  and 
sometimes  splendid  in 
its  rhetoric.  The 
schooling  of  the  aca- 
demic groves  is  chas- 
tened by  the  familiari- 
ty with  the  practical 
affairs  of  men.  An 
edition  of  the  poetry  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  in 
five  volumes,  with  an 
introduction  and  note* 
by  him,  gained  him  a 
permanent  niche  in  the 


title  is  unpretending,  but  its  position  is  permanent. 
Mr.  Hillard  is  now,  we  believe,  at  work  upon  a  volume 
which  shall  make  more  fully  known  to  our  country  the 
hitherto  little  understood  genius  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor  ;  and  this,  we  see  by  the  publisher's  announce- 
ment, is  to  be  followed  by  an  elementary  reading-book, 
which,  from  his  approved  scholarship  and  established 
name,  may  become  the  classical  standard  in  this  part 
at  least,  of  the  country.  His  legal  life,  like  almost  all 
lawyers,  is  unfurnished  with  popular  incidents.  He 
has  been,  until  recently,  the  city-solicitor,  and  we  be- 
lieve gave  general  satisfaction  by  his  studious  and  clear 
management  of  the  details  of  "that  duty.  Should  he 
do  no  more  than  he  has  done,  the  country  may  proper- 
ly say,  that  the  bright  hopes  which  Mr.  Webster  ex- 
pressed of  him,  in  his  famous  seventh  of  March  speech, 
nave  been  already  justified.  For  purity  ot  character, 
devotion  to  duty,  courageous  defence  of  the  attacked, 
exhibited  in  conjunction  with  a  refined  classical  taste, 
a  remarkable  command  of  language,  and  a  convincing 
eloquence,  are  alone  satisfactory  elements  of  an  epitaph. 


HON.  GEORGE  S.  HILLARD. 


libraries  of  scholars.  He  wrote  also  a  memoir  of  Henry  R.  Cleve- 
land and  a  memoir  of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  edited  one  or 
two  reviews  for  a  time;  but  the  first  literary  performance  in  which 
he  grasped  a  widespread  repute,  was  his  twelve  admirable  lectures 
for  the  Lowell  Institute,  upon  Milton.  In  them  he  breathed  forth 
au  eloquent  sympathy  with  the  blind  bard,  and  a  deep  and  critical 
appreciation  of  the  grand  old  master's  mind.  Crowds. thronged 
the  hall,  and  universal  approbation  rewarded  the  lecturer.  No 
course  more  popular  was  ever  given  upon  that  foundation.  His 
last  important  work.  "  Six  Months  in  Italy,"  is  a  beautiful,  criti- 
cal, learned  and  historical  picture  of  Italian  scenery  and  Italian 
art — not  the  mere  social  or  geographical  surface  of  lifr,  but  upon 
all  things,  especially  upon  artistic  things,  he  presents  us  with  the 
complete  and  independent  views  of  a  master  mind.  It  must  al- 
ways be  the  vade-mecum  of  the  intelligent  traveller.  It  was  re- 
published in  I/ondon.  and  was  there  most  favorably  received.  Its 


SIMPHEROPOL. 

We  present  herewith  a  sketch,  drawn  on  the  spot, 
showing  the  interior  life  of  Simphcropol,  in  the  Crimea. 
It  represents  the  Cafe  National,  with  a  group  of  its 
customers  sitting  round  on  the  semi-circular  divan,  en- 
joying the  pipe,  that  indispensable  oriental  luxury. 
Commencing  from  the  right  hand,  the  first  and  second 
of  the  company  arc  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  ;  next  is  a 
merchant  of  Sinope,  of  the  better  class  ;  next  is  a 
Tartar  ;  a  Turk  from  Mecca  ;  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of 
the  Crimea  ;  and  a  Turk  of  Mecca  ;  the  whole  present- 
ing an  interesting  scene  of  Crimean  costume  and  man- 
ners. Simphcropol.  or  AlontUhtt  (the  White  Mosque) 
is  the  capital  of  the  Tauridia  and  the  Crimea,  and  lies 
in  a  central  position,  about  forty  miles  northwest  of 
Sevastopol.  It  is  bull  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Sal- 
ghir,  in  a  rather  unhealthy  situation,  and  consists  ot 
two  parts  ;  one,  built  by  the  Russian;,  in  the  modern 
style,  the  other,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  is 
venerable  for  its  antiquity.  In  the  modern  portion  are 
the  government  offices  and  a  very  handsome  cathedral. 
We  extract  the  following  notice  from  Oliphant's  de- 
scription, the  most  reliable  authority  to  which  we  have 
access.  "  When  the  Crimea  was  ceded  to  Russia  in 
1781,  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Baktchiserai  was 
considered  unworthy  of  being  the  chief  town  of  the 
new  province,  and  a  gay  modern  city  was  laid  out  on 
the  plains  of  the  Salghir,  dignified  with  an  imposing 
Greek  name,  and  built  in  true  Russian  taste,  with  very 
broad  streets,  very  white,  tall  houses,  decorated  with  vary  green 
paint.  If  the  population  consisted  entirely  of  Russians,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  town  would  be  as  far  from  realizing  the  expectations 
which  its  outward  appearance  is  calculated  to  produce,  as  Kazan 
or  Saratov  ;  but  fortunately  for  Simphcropol,  it  was  once  Ak- 
metehet,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Akmetehet  still  linger  near  tho 
city  of  their  ancestors,  and  invest  the  cold  monotony  of  the  new 
capital  with  an  interest  of  which  it  would  lie  otherwise  quite  nn- 
worthv.  Formerly  the  second  town  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  resi 
deuce  of  the  kahjn  sultan,  or  vice-khan,  Akmetehet  was  a  city  ot 
great  importance,  adorned  with  palaces,  mosques  and  public  baths. 
It  has  now  exchanged  the  eastern  magnificence  of  former  days  for 
the  tawdry  glitter  of  Muscovite  barbarism.  The  streets  inhabited 
by  Tartars  are  compo-ed  entirely  of  blank  walls,  and  would  there- 
fore be  the  dullest  place  imaginable  were  it  not  for  the  people  who 
traverse  them." 
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SPLINTERS. 


TIIK  «< AMERICAN." 

The  inOst  effective  menus  our  countrymen  have  employed  for 
advancing  themselves  and  their  nation  has  ever  heen  the  news- 
paper press.  Editors  and  printers  have  always  ranked  high 
among  us,  and  heen  mixed  up  with  every  great  movement,  pacific 
or  military.  Whenever  we  captured  a  city  during  the  Mexican 
war,  there  we  established  an  American  newspaper — and  very  able 
sheets  were  these  journals  which  the  war  gftve  birth  to.  When 
Scott  was  reviewing  his  army  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  having  oc- 
casion to  publish  some  proclamation,  he  asked  :  "  Docs  there  hap- 
pen to  be  a  printer  among  you  ?  If  so,  let  him  step  forward." 
Him  indeed!  Why,  two  hundred  stout  "typos"  with  "shoot- 
ing sticks"  advanced  two  paces  to  the  front.  There  was  a  pletho- 
ra of  printers  in  the  ranks — enough  to  set  up  a  president's  mes- 
sage in  ten  minutes. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  seeing  before  us  a  large  weekly 

sheet,  entitled  the  "American,"  edited  by  Americans,  printed  in 

the  president's  English,  and  published  right  under  the  nose  of 

Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  capital  of  France.    Il  is  not,  however,  a 

political  journal,  but  a  gossiping  sheet,  giving  all  the  current 

chit-chat  of  the  day,  with  a  large  amount  of  advertisements,  and 

serving  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  Americans  in  Paris.    Really,  those 

happy  dogs  have  enough  to  amuso  them  about  this  time.  Why, 

there  arc  twenty-five  theatres  and  circusses  in  full  blast  every 

night — and  then  the  balls  at  the  Valentino,  Vauxhall  and  the 

Winter  Garden,  to  say  nothing  of  the  approaching  masquerades 

at  the  Grand  Opera  ! 

"  For  the  carnival's  coming:, 
Guitaring  anfl  strumming, 
And  masking  and  mumming." 

If  our  runaway  friends  arc  melancholy  in  the  gay  capital,  they 
must  be  confirmed  hypochondriacs,  beyond  the  reach  of  Dr.  Fun. 


Castellan. — Madame  Castellan  is  to  sing  at  the  San  Carlos 
Theatre,  Naples,  during  the  carnival.  She  is  immensely  popular 
in  Europe.  What  a  delicious  little  creature  she  was  when  in  Bos- 
ton— the  prettiest,  the  most  intellectual  looking  of  prima  donnas, 
with'a  throat  like  a  bird's.    Bead  painted  a  capital  portrait  of  her. 


The  ILLUSTRIOUS  Exile. — Victor  Hugo,  the  great  French 
author  and  orator,  driven  from  France  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
from  England  by  the  British  government,  is  now  in  Spain.  Wiiy 
don't  he  come  to  Boston  and  write  plays  for  Mr.  Barry? 

Ballou's  Pictorial  is  always  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical 
depots  for  six  cents  per  copy  ;  but  the  best  way  to  obtain  it,  in  a 
neat,  clean  form,  and  at  the  earliest  moment,  is  to  subscribe  direct 
to  the  office  of  publication. 


....  Professor  Elliott  lately  made  a  balloon  ascension  by  moon- 
light, calling  by  the  way  at  several  castles  in  the  air. 

....  Mrs.  Winn,  of  Georgia,  lately  recovered  $7000  damages 
of  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad  for  injuries  in  a  collision. 

....  Three  Germans  have  lately  committed  suicide  in  New 
York.    Is  the  rage  for  the  "  sorrows  of  Werther  "  revived  ? 

. . .  The  Russ  pavement  in  New  York  is  considered  a  failure. 
The  ius  in  urhe  will  never  do,  we  tear. 

....  A  man  who  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  railroad  accident, 
was  offered  a  free  ticket  for  life.    Insult  to  injury ! 

....  One  of  our  merchants  has  lately  been  shipping  cannon  and 
balls  to  China,  to  supersede  fire  crackers. 

....  Mi-.  Barry,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  recently  had  a  "  benefit 
as  was  a  benefit."    He  richly  deserved  it. 

....  The  new  insane  hospital  to  be  erected  at  Northampton, 
Mas:.,  will  be  a  fine  building,  and  accommodate  250  patients. 

....  Emma  Barnes,  who  shipped  on  board  the  James  Ray,  at 
Philadelphia,  as  a  sailor,  was  found  out  to  be  a  sailorcss. 

....  The  towers  of  the  suspension  bridge  at  Rochester  which 
fell  lately,  were  restored  with  great  despatch. 

....  George  C.  Bovcy  of  Bath,  Me.,  has  contracted  to  build 
the  capitol  of  Nebraska  Territory  for  $500,000. 

....  A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  says  the  allies 
are  going  to  destroy  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg.    We'll  see. 

....  An  old  man  of  sixty,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University, 
was  arrested  for  stealing  a  coat  in  Cincinnati.  He  is  an  inebriate. 

....  A  man  in  Baltimore  drank  a  pint  of  camphene  lately  in 
default  of  alcohol,  and  it  killed  him. 

 It  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  than  dangerous  to  keep  small 

bills  on  hand  during  bank  panics. 

....  A  Mr.  Harvey  Moore  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  new 
way  of  navigating  the  air.    We  doubt  it. 

. . .  Rev.  Wm.  Burke,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  Ohio,  lately 
died,  aged  82.    He  saw  the  whole  growth  of  that  great  State. 

....  The  shoemakers  have  good  times,  because  every  shoe  is 
soled  before  it  goes  into  the  market. 

.  . .  Robert  Schuyler,  the  defaulter,  in  said  to  have  died  at 
Genoa.    He  was  poor  in  spite  of  his  frauds. 

  Two  boys  in  North  Easton,  Mass.,  lately  shot  at  their 

father's  legs,  mistaking  them  for  rabbits.  Queer! 

 The  drovers  and  cattle  dealers  in  New  York  had  a  mcct- 

ng  lately,  and  denounced  the  cattle-brokers  severely. 

 J.  B.  Gourict,  the  oldest  literary  man  in  France,  lately 

died  in  tbo  almshouse  at  pans — a  sad  end ! 


SHIP  BUILDING. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  a  recent  article,  containing  many  ex- 
cellent ideas,  says  :  "  Ship  building  was  never  thought  of  as  be- 
longing to  the  category  of  fine  arts,  though  it  had  been  carried  on 
ever  since  the  earth  was  peopled  ;  yet  it  may  be  called  an  Ameri- 
can an,  because  it  has  here  reached  its  highest  point  of  excellence, 
just  as  sculpture  and  temple-building,  which  were  old  arts  before 
Athens  was  founded,  culminated  in  Greece.  There  are  now  on 
the  stocks  in  New  York  two  ships,  which  arc  as  well  entitled  to 
immortal  remembrance  as  the  Parthenon,  and  their  architect  is  as 
deserving  of  renown  as  Ietinus  of  Athens."  The  vessels  alluded 
to  are  the  "  Niagara,"  built  for  our  government,  and  the  "  Adri- 
atic "  for  the  Collins  line,  the  architect  of  both  being  Mr.  George 
Steers,  whose  universal  fame  dates  from  the  victory  over  the  royal 
British  yacht  squadron,  won  by  his  incomparable  yacht  America, 
a  victory  as  much  more  honorable  than  one  gained  upon  a 
stricken  field,  as  the  arts  of  peace  are  more  noble  and  ennobling 
than  the  arts  of  war. 

We  are  scarcely  disposed  to  challenge  the  justice  which  ranks 
ship-building  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  A  ship  of  George  Steers,  or 
Donald  McKay,  or  D.  D.  Kellcy,  is  as  much  an  original  creation 
as  a  statue,  a  picture,  or  a  poem.  These  men,  and  many  of  their 
professional  brethren,  are  not  mere  copyists  or  servile  imitators  of 
established  models — their  productions  arc  the  result  of  original 
conceplions.  Harmony  and  proportion,  flowing  lines  and  perfect 
symmetry,  elements  of  beauty  and  power  in  a  picture  and  a  statue, 
arc  combined  in  these  brave  ships  that  walk  the  waters  like  things 
of  life.  And  there  is  no  creation  of  human  art  that  appears  fair- 
er to  the  eye  than  a  beautiful  ship,  poised  truly  and  securely  on 
what  is  pleasantly  but  erroneously  termed  her  "  native  element," 
with  all  the  bravery  of  her  white  sails,  piled  up  tier  on  tier,  like 
terraces  of  snowy  clouds,  till,  diminishing  in  aerial  perspective, 
they  seem  to  melt  softly  into  the  blue  sky,  swept  by  her  streamers- 
like  rays  of  rosy  light. 

And  when  we  think  of  the  destiny  of  those  winged  messengers 
— how  they  are  to  bear  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  distant  lands — 
how  they  are  to  carry  food  to  distant  starving  mouths — how  they 
are  to  return  from  long  voyages,  burthened  with  freights  of  gold 
and  spices,  with  rich  silks  and  luscious  fruits,  how  they  go  to  and 
fro  like  shuttles,  weaving  the  unseen  threads  of  gold  that  link  to- 
gether nations  widely  remote  in  a  community  of  interests — how, 
when  those  threads  are  rudely  snapped,  they  sweep  the  main 
fraught  with  the  thunder  of  insulted  nationality — then  we  are 
ready  to  class  them  with  the  brightest  and  bravest  productions  of 
human  genius,  and  to  rank  their  builders  with  the  Phidiases,  the 
Angelos,  the  Raphaels,  that  have  crowned  art  with  an  imperishable 
halo  of  glory. 

Great  Increase. — For  the  last  three  weeks  the  daily  increase 
of  our  subscription  list  has  surpassed  any  like  experience  in  news- 
paper business,  which  we  have  realized  in  sixteen  years  of  active 
connection  with  the  press.  Names  and  money  have  flowed  in 
upon  us  from  the  furthest  extremes  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
our  immediate  neighborhood — for  our  Pictorial  is  not  a  local 
paper,  being,  on  the  contrary,  designed  for  every  home,  north  or 
south,  east  or  west.  This  complete  success  is  very  gratifying  to 
us,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  improvements  we  have  gradually 
but  steadily  introduced  into  our  illustrated  paper,  meet  with 
universal  favor. 


Park  Benjamin. — This  gentleman  has  recently  completed  a 
highly  successful  course,  or  rather  tour,  of  his  popular  lectures  in 
our  Western  towns  and  cities.  The  papers  speak  in  encomiastic 
terms  of  his  lectures  in  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  and  other  places.  He  was  invited 
by  the  Mercantile  Library  and  Young  Men's  Associations,  which, 
by  the  way,  we  are  glad  to  see  multiplying  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Lectures. — The  editor  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  would  reply 
to  numerous  calls  upon  him  to  lecture  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,  that  he  can  only  comply  with  such  demands  upon  him  in 
this  connection,  as  shall  admit  of  his  returning  to  Boston  at  an  early 
hour  each  morning.  To  Lyceums  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  any 
evening  will  be  given  which  is  not  already  engaged. 


Be  Particular. — No  matter  on  what  business  you  write  a 
letter,  be  careful  always  to  date  it  clearly,  writing  the  name  of 
your  post-office,  county  and  State  plainly,  as  well  as  your  own 
name  with  distinctness.  All  these,  so  plain  to  the  writer,  often 
become  incomprehensible  puzzles  to  a  second  party. 


Agriculture. — There  are  to  be  two  grand  agricultural  fairs 
in  France,  in  May,  1856,  and  May,  1857.  The  prizes  will  be 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  open  for  competition  to  all  countries. 
In  agricultural  machinery,  the  United  States  bids  fair  to  carry  off 
the  palm. 

Binding. — We  arc  receiving  the  past  volume  of  the  Pictorial 
from  our  subscribers,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  per  day,  to  be 
bound  up  in  our  neat  and  uniform  style,  full  gilt,  with  illumined 
title-page  and  indexes,  at  a  charge  of  one  dollar  each. 


Clubs,  Clubs  ! — Let  all  persons  who  are  striving  for  the  prizes, 
forward  us  the  subscribers'  names  as  far  as  collected,  with  the 
money,  and  then  add  to  the  list  as  many  names  as  they  can  pro- 
cure up  to  February  1st,  when  the  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

A  distinguished  Traveller. — Dr.  Barth  is  quite  a  lion  in 
London.  He  brings  to  the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  the  very 
loUMt  scandals  from  Tiwbuctoo. 


SCOTT'S  ENTRANCE  INTO  MEXICO. 

The  large  picture  which  occupies  pages  40  and  41  of  our  pres- 
ent number  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Billings,  and  engraved 
by  Andrew,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  both  these  artists. 
So  admirable  are  the  drawing,  grouping  and  effect  that,  as  we  gaze 
upon  the  design,  imagination  supplies  color  and  motion,  and  we 
seem  transported,  by  the  magic  of  art,  to  that  scene  of  triumph 
which  rewarded  the  brief  but  sanguinary  toils  of  the  American 
army  in  Mexico,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  brow  of  its  heroic 
leader,  renewing  for  him,  in  1847,  the  excitement  and  the  honors 
of  1814.  We  behold  him  on  his  proud  war-horse,  surrounded  by 
his  gallant  staff,  distinguished  in  their  bearing,  but  dressed  with 
the  simplicity  which  befits  soldiers  of  the  republic.  Near  in  front, 
the  Mexican  populace,  with  swelling  hearts,  gaze  sullenly  upon 
the  deploying  column — on  the  ranks  of  these  men — every  one  a 
hero,  who  have  been  "  baptized  in  fire  and  come  out  steel."  Huge, 
towering  and  imposing  rises  the  vast  cathedral,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  worship  in  America,  and  surpassed  by  very  few 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  old  world.  The  scene,  contemplated 
at  even  this  distance  of  time,  thrills  us  with  strange  emotions.  It 
was  on  the  14th  of  September,  1847,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  Winfield  Scott  entered  the  Grand  Plaza  with  his  escort. 
Quitman  and  Smith,  with  their  commands,  had  preceded  him.  As 
the  veteran  general  appeared,  escorted  by  his  staff  and  cavalry, 
the  band  of  the  dragoons  struck  up  the  national  air,  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia !"  the  air  was  rent  with  the  shouts  of  the  victorious  soldiery, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  given  to  the  breeze  from  the  "  Halls 
of  the  Montezumas."  Cortez  had  triumphed  here  three  centuries 
before,  and  now,  over  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquistador, 
a  general  of  another  race  triumphed  in  his  turn.  To  distant  ob- 
servers, the  campaign  of  Scott  seemed  hardly  less  daring  than  the 
expedition  of  Cortez.  It  was  with  a  handful  of  men  that  Scott 
beat  the  modern  Mexicans,  as  with  a  handful  of  Castilians  the 
Spanish  general  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Aztecs.  But  Scott 
commanded  Americans — men  of  heart  and  hand — freemen,  who 
voluntarily  followed  a  banner  that  bad  never  been  lifted  in  an  un- 
holy cause,  and  had  never  been  trailed  in  the  ignominy  of  defeat. 
He  was  seconded  by  officers  than  whom  no  braver  or  better  ever 
led  troops  into  the  fire.  His  campaign  was  a  romance  from  its 
commencement  to  the  final  triumph  we  have  illustrated.  On  the 
2Gth  of  March,  1847,  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  ;  April  19,  the  Mexi- 
cans were  defeated  in  the  bloody  affair  of  Ccrro  Gordo  ;  the  20th 
of  August  witnessed  the  victories  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco, 
when  the  enemy  stood  at  bay  in  the  basin  of  Mexico;  Molina  del 
Key  was  taken  Sept.  8,  and  Chapultepcc  stormed  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month.  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  city  surrendered  and 
was  occupied.  Scott's  effective  force  in  the  last  engagements  was 
only  about  8500  men,  and  opposing  him  was  a  vastly  superior 
body  of  men,  fighting  for  their  homes,  their  altars  and  their  fires. 
The  news  of  our  triumph  soon  sped  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  its  influence  abroad  was  incalculable. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  Charles  .T.  Schlrer,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
to  Miss  Mary  .lane  Lawrence,  of  Mcdford;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Albion  P. 
Maxwell  to  Sliss  Mary  C.  Johnson;  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly  to  Miss  Ann  L.  Berry; 
by  l!ev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Benjamin  Blanchard.  of  Charleston-!),  to  Miss  Vianna 
Column  ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Dexter.  Mr.  .lames  li.  Hale,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Frances  Demeritt;  by  ltev.  Mr.  Wines,  Mr.  J.  Jewett  Wilcox,  of  St.  Louis,  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Cofran.— At  Charles  town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan.  Mr.  Justin  Win 
for.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Caroline  T.  Barker. — At  Koxbury.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Dexter, 
Mr.  Amnion  Itodgers  to  Miss  Anna  D.  Laws,  of  Boston. — At  South  Delivers,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Jacobs  to  Miss  Eliza  W.  Boole. — At  New 
burypon.  by  Bev.  Mr.  Pike.  Andrew  Newcomb,  Esq.,  of  West  Newbury,  to 
Miss  Eliza  F.  Evans. — At  New  Bedford,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Eldridge.  Mr.  Charles 
Sowle.  of  South  Oilboa.  N.  Y..  to  Miss  l'he'be  A.  Pettis.— At  North  Adams,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Meredith.  Mr.  Amos  It.  Houghton  to  Miss  Jane  L.  Wells. — At  Sprll  g 
field,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Ide,  Mr.  E.  William  Barker,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Miss 
Emilie  L.  Wight. — At  Greenfield,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Moses  P.  Bascom 
to  Miss  Lydia  P.  Smith  — At  Nantucket,  by  Bev.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Nathan  Par- 
ker, to  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Clark.— At  New  York,  by  Bev.  Mr.  Balch,  Mr.  Wm 
G.  Odell  to  Miss  Loui6c,  daughter  of  Benj.  D.  Brush,  Esq.,  all  of  that  city. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Ebeuezer  Franklin,  71;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberts,  31;  Mr. 
Alexander  Chandler,  58;  Mr.  Pompey  Thurston.  68;  Miss  Belio  F.  Sherburne, 
18.— At  Charlestown.  Mr.  James  Everett  Damon.  22.— At  Dorchester,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sweeney.  63.— At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Cutter,  36:  Mrs.  Mary 
Smith,  48.— At  Maiden,  Mr.  Samuel  Albert  Cox ;  Mrs.  Julia  White,  formerly  of 
New  Y'ork.  52.— At  South  Reading,  Mr.  David  Foster,  84  — At  Salem,  Frederick 
Howes,  Esq..  73;  Widow  Deliverance  Courtis  76;  Miss  Elizabeth  Bullock,  78; 
Mr.  James  Beird,  52;  Miss  Mary  Symonds,  71.— At  Newburyport.  Widow  Jane 
Aubin,  72.— At  Newbury,  Capt.  Samuel  Merrill.  82  —  At  Worcester,  Miss  Emma 
P.  Parker.  54;  Mr.  Luther  White.  21.— At  Millbury,  Mr.  Levi  L.  Gould,  of 
Boston,  30.— At  North  Fairhaven.  Mr.  Bethuel  Dexter,  of  Marion,  71. — At 
Pittsfield,  Mr.  John  White,  70;  Miss  Semantba  Abbe.  42  — At  West  Granville, 
Mr.  Christopher  Rose.  62.— At  Northampton,  Mrs.  Lucretia  C.  Perry,  50.— At 
Greenfield,  Widow  Abigail  Pierce,  60  — At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Lucy  F'olger.  67; 
Mr.  James  Barnard,  82. — At  Harvard,  Mr.  Silas  W.  Holman,  41.— At  Sher- 
burne, Miss  Mary  Bullard,  73.— At  Kingstown.  George  It.  Leake,  Esq. — At 
Keene,  N.  H.,  Mrs  Betsey  Leonard,  101.— At  New  London,  Conn..  Mr.  Jona- 
than Colt,  85^— At  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Jo.eph  Balch,  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 96. — At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  James  Fountain,  69. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DKAWING-IIOOM  COMPANION. 

A  llecord  of  the  beautiful  ana  us< fid  tn  A  rt. 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literal1) 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  lt.i  coluuiuj  arc  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  tho  u.  ST  AJUEICAJI  avtuors,  and  the  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  la  btaxtifmy  iilutlratt d  with  numerous  accurate  engravings.  1  y 
eminent  artiste,  of  notable  obja  ts,  current  events  in  all  p.;rts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  pjper  entirely  original  in  this 
COUntrv.  I  ts  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  wo-  id, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  orvestern  hemisphere,  of  all  the  princi- 
pal ships  and  steamers  of  tho  navy  an  1  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accu- 
rate portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  tho  world,  both  uialo  and  female. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Iiallou's  Pictorial  ] 
TI1K  PAST. 


«r   OK  OR  (IF 


rooMER. 


Peep  in  my  heart  at  la«t, 

I  fold  the  joys  of  yore; 
Tho  spirit  of  the  pleasant  pint, 

ltcloved  forevermore. 

Fpirit  of  better  days. 

(lod  grant  that  I  he  true. 
In  all  my  work,  in  all  my  ways, 

To  something  pure  as  you  ! 

May  ne*er  the  shade  of  crime 

Or  folly  put  to  shaine, 
ricnicmhranei'  of  that  blessed  time 

Ere  temptiug  evil  came. 

With  col  l.  reproving  cye«. 
At  memory's  thrilling  rail. 

God  grant  that  ne'er  to  me  je  rise, 
Like  Samuel  unto  Saul ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE. 

BY  ai'stix  »'■  nntniCK.' 

Mart  Goldthwait  sat  by  the  well-filled  frratc  in  her  father's 
drawing-room.  It  was  on  a  cold  evening  in  winter,  and  the  wind 
howled  mournfully  around  the  street  corners  and  through  the  nar- 
row lanes  and  alleys.  Mary  was  a  pale,  slim  giri,  hot  possessing 
a  heantv  which  even  the  most  fastidious  could  not  have  questioned. 
Ha  hair,  which  was  of  a  deep,  golden  hrown,  lay  neatly  waring 
upon  a  brow  as  pure  as  snow,  and  the  soft,  lustrous  eyes,  which 
Bcemed  to  have  the  same  deep  golden  hue,  shed  a  light  from  the 
soul  which  could  only  have  emanated  from  a  source  of  purity  and 
worth.  She  had  seen  cight-and-twenty  years  of  life,  and  yet  she 
remained  a  maiden,  beneath  her  father's  roof.  A  close  calculator 
of  physiognomy  would  have  said  that  Mary  had  some  heart-grief 
that  made  her  look  so  pale.  So  she  had,  though  perhaps  no  one 
save  herself,  on  earth,  knew  all  her  heart-secrets.  She  had  lost  a 
beloved  mother  when  she  was  twenty,  and  since  that  she  had  seen 
one  brother  and  one  elder  sister  laid  away  in  the  tomb.  She  sat 
now  with  her  small  white  hands  clasped  over  her  bosom,  and  her 
eves  turned  downward  till  the  long  lashes  lay  like  golden  pencil- 
lings  upon  her  cheek. 

Kcar  her,  in  his  great  armchair,  sat  her  father.  He  was  a  tall, 
slim  man,  whose  head  was  white,  and  whose  face  was  deeply  fur- 
rowed by  the  hand  of  time.  There  were  some  kind  marks  upon 
his  features,  and  some  hard,  cold  ones  ;  but  now  he  looked  trou- 
bled and  unhappy. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  in  continuation  of  a  conversation  already  com- 
menced, "  for  eight-and-twenty  years  I  have  found  a  home  for  you, 
and  votir  everv  wish  has  been  promptly  met  and  answered.  Your 
good  has  been  my  highest  aim,  and  your  peace  and  happiness  my 
only  joy.  You  are  advancing  in  years,  and  soon  your  father  must 
leave  you  alone.  But  I — I— cannot  leave  you  at  the  mercy  of  the 
colli  world.  Now  a  good  home  is  open  to  you,  and  you  must  ac- 
cept it.  Men  might  call  me  selfish  could  they  know  all  my  mo- 
tives ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  A  crisis  has  come  ;  a  volcano 
has  grown  up  beneath  my  Ret.  In  a  few  more  short  days  it  must 
whelm  me  in  utter  ruin,  if  I  be  not  saved.  Mr.  Smith  has  asked 
me  for  your  hand,  lie  has  seen  you  at  church,  and  he  lias  watch- 
ed vmi  narrowly.  He  loves  you.  He  is  wealthy — more  wealthy 
than  vour  father  was.  And  lie  holds  notes  of  mine,  too — notes  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"  But  your  name  is  not  alone  on  these  notes  ?"  gasped  Mary. 
"  No— only  the  first  of  four,  but  I  am  holdcn  for  the  whole. 
Yet  the  quarter  part  of  that  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ruin  me." 
"And  Mr.  Smith  makes  my  hand  the  equivalent  !" 
"  Yes.  Or — I  must  say,  he  has  not  said  so.   But  he  knows  my 
situation,  and  blowing  it,  he  has  asked  for  the  hand  of  my  child,  j 
Ah,  Mary,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  God  has  kept  your  hand  till 
now,  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  lifting  your  old  father  up  from 
ruin.    You  have  even  rejected  suitors  whom  I  have  favored  ;  but 
1  do  not  think  you  have  rejected  a  better  man  tljan  Mr.  Smith." 

Ah,  that  old  man  had  forgotten  one  1     He  had  forgotten  n 
bright-haired  youth  who  once  laid  his  heart  at  Mary's  feet.  But 
that  was  long  years  agonc,  and  his  mind  went  not  back  so  far. 
"Now  what  shall  I  tell  Mr.  Smith  !" 

"  My  heart  is  all  broken  and  torn,"  she  said,  gazing  sadly  into 
her  father's  face,  "  but  my  hand  is  free.  Tell  Mr.  Smith  ibis. 
Tell  him  I  will  give  mj  hand  to  save  my  father,  and  forget  not  to 
tell  him  that  my  heart  is  not  in  tho  trade,  for  I  would  not  de- 
ceive him." 

"  O,  you  will  love  him,  Mary.  He  has  promised  that  you  shall 
have  all  you  can  ask  for,  and  1  know  he  will  be  kind." 

"  I  have  said  that  I  will  marry  him,"  the  fair  maiden  returned, 
"  and  so  you  may  tell  him.  But  you  would  only  cruelly  deceive 
him  did  you  tell  him  no  more.  Tell  him  my  father  has  cared  for 
ine  and  protected  me  through  a  weary  life,  and  that  now  I  am 
ready  to  save  that  father  from  ruin.  Tell  him  this,  and  then  he 
shall  know  all." 

"  I  shall  tell  him  to  come  to-morrow  evening,  Mary  ;  for  so  he 
wishes.  0,  I  know  you  will  be  happy.  He  will  make  you  one  of 
the  best  of  husbands.    He  is  rich — very  rich." 

"  In  what,  my  father  >" 

The  old  man  started  at  those  words,  for  they  were  spoken  very 
strangely. 

"In  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  in — in — honor  and  manhood," 
he  replied. 


Marv  did  not  speak  further,  for  she  wished  not  to  worry  her 
father.  She  knew  that  his  .soul  was  already  tortured  by  misfortune 
and  commercial  calamity,  and  she  would  not  make  her  sacrifice 
for  him  ungrateful,  by  casting  a  shade  of  reproach  upon  him. 

Ere  long  old  Andrew  Goldthwait  allowed  his  feelings  to  run  in 
a  more  pleasing  channel.  The  rain  which  had  stared  him  in  the 
face  was  to  be  averted,  and  in  his  soul  he  l>elioved  that  his  child 
would  not  be  one  whit  worse  oft'  for  the  transaction.  He  knew 
Mr.  Smith  to  be  wealthy,  and  he  believed  him  to  be  a  kind  and 
honorable  man.  He  fancied,  too,  that  he  could  look  into  and  read 
his  daughter's  heart.  He  thought  she  wept  and  sorrowed  for  the 
mother  and  brother  and  sister  she  had  lost,  and  that  she  objected 
lo  this  match  because  she  had  resolved  not  to  marry.  But  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  married  life  be 
should  find  her  a  happy  wife. 

On  the  following  evening  Mary  again  sat  by  the  grate,  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  alone  now,  and  her  face  was  more  pale 
than  usual.  But  she  was  calm — as  calm  as  the  marble  statue  that 
stooil  near  her. 

The  outer  door  was  opened,  and  she  heard  the  tread  of  heavy 
feet  in  the  hall.  Then  the  inner  door  swung  back  and  her  father 
entered.  She  looked  up  and  she  saw  another  man — it  was  he  to 
whom  she  had  promised  her  hand  ;  the  man  whose  money  was  to 
save  her  parent. 

Mr.  Goldthwait  introduced  Mr.  Smith.  Mary  arose  and  ex- 
tended her  hand.  It  was  cold,  but  it  did  not  tremble.  She  looked 
up  into  his  face,  and  she  saw  a  man  of  medium  height,  with  a  high 
brow,  dark  eyes,  and  a  neatly  trimmed  beard.  He  greeted  her  po- 
litely, and  then  took  a  seat. 

Some  half  an  hour  was  spent  in  conversation,  mostly  between 
the  two  men,  and  then  the  remarks  grew  gradually  less,  until  a  si- 
lence ensued.  Nearly  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  another  word 
was  spoken,  and  the  stillness  was  becoming  Oppressive,  when  the 
visitor  broke  the  spell. 

"  Miss  Goldthwait,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  "  you  arc  of 
course  aware  of  the  object  of  my  visit  here  this  evening,  and  I 
know  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly." 

Mary  looked  up,  but  she  made  no  reply.  The  tones  of  the 
speaker's  voice  were  so  kind  and  gentle  that  she  began  to  pity 
him.  She  felt  that  lie  ought  to  go  and  find  some  wife  who  could 
love  hi ni. 

"  Your  father  has  spoken  plainly  with  me,"  resumed  Mr.  Smith. 
"  He  has  told  me  that  you  fear  you  have  no  heart  to  give,  but  that 
you  will  yet  be  my  wife  Yet  he  assured  me  that  you  will  learn 
to  love  me  in  time.  I  once  thought  I  should  never  love  again,  but 
the  sight  of  your  face  dispelled  the  illusion.  I  will  tell  you  all, 
and  then  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  even  have  a  heart 
for  you." 

Mary  had  now  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  upon  the  speaker,  and  her 
features  had  assumed  an  eager,  wistful  expression. 

"  Long  years  ago  I  loved  a  beautiful  girl,  and  she  loved  me  in 
return.  I  was  young  then,  and  1  only  thought  of  love,  and  I  did 
not  dream  that  fate  could  crush  my  soul's  dearest  hope.  That 
fair  girl  was  all  to  me.  I  held  her  in  my  soul  as  my  very  life,  and 
not  a  thought  had  I  of  the  future  but  'twas  of  her.  And  I  knew 
that  she  loved  me  as  well,  for  she  had  told  me  so  a  hundred  times. 
But  a  terrible  crash  came  upon  my  joys.  My  idol's  father  was 
wealthy,  and  I  was  poor.  He  was  a  merchant — I  only  a  humble 
clerk.  When  1  told  him  of  my  love,  he  spurned  me  from  his  door, 
and  bade  me  never  enter  it  again.  <>,  Heaven!  what  a  wreck 
of  soul  was  that  !  Who  shall  picture  the  utter  midnight  of  the 
blasted  and  broken  heart !  Who  shall  tell  its  wailings  and  its  deep, 
dark  griefs  ?  All  crushed  and  broken  down,  I  fled  from  the  place 
where  my  love  hud  grown  up,  and  in  the  heat  and  whirl  of  busi- 
ness, I  tried  to  forget  my  sorrows.  Worldly  fortune  seemed  to 
single  ine  out  as  its  especial  f.ivorite.  My  wildest  and  most  reck- 
less transactions  turned  out  well,  and  money  seemed  to  fly  out, 
ns  if  by  magic,  from  everything  I  placed  my  hands  to.  Thus 
passed  away  eleven  years,  and  then  I  came  to  this  city,  where  I 
settled  down.  That  was  one  year  ago.  1  saw  you,  I  loved  you  ; 
vou  opened  my  crashed  heart  and  let  the  tide  of  love  forth.  I 
asked  the  merchant  again  for  his  child,  and — and — " 

The  speaker's  lips  trembled,  his  bosom  seemed  heaving  with  a 
powerful  emotion.  "  Mary,"  he  said,  in  a  breaking  tone,  "  I  have 
asked  thy  father,  and  he  has  told  me — yes.    Will  you  be  mine  !" 

The  maiden  had  no  more  doubt.  Years  seemed  to  have  passed 
like  magic  from  the  calendar  of  the  past ;  it  seemed  only  yesterday 
that  a  loved  youth  told  his  tale  of  love,  for  since  then  only  grief 
had  been  hers,  and  grief  was  no  more  now.  She  sank  forward, 
and  on  the  next  moment  she  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  the  man 
who  for  long  years  had  possessed  her  heart. 

"Jam™  Smith  I"  gasped  the  old  man,  starting  to  his  feet  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  younger  man,  looking  up  through  his 
tears,  but  yet  holding  the  loved  one  in  his  embrace. 

"  The  James  Smith  who  used  to  be  my  brother's  clerk  '!" 

"  Yes,  sir — the  very  same.    Do  you  retract  your  promise  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no  !  O,  my  soul,  no  !  Take  my  child— take  her,  and 
if  you  love  her,  forgive  her  father." 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  happy  suitor,  as  he  led  Mary  to  a  scut,  and 
then  reclined  by  her  side,  and  drew  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
"if  I  forgive,  then  I  must  remember  a  wrong,  and  that  I  will  not 
do.  hi  t  us  forget  all  of  the  pant  but  its  joys,  and  look  to  the 
future  for  what  duty  and  true  love  can  give  us.  1  am  now 
content." 

'•  And  so  am  I,"  uttered  the  aged  parent. 

"  And  what  say  you  !"  asked  .lames,  gazing  into  Mary's  face. 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  too  dec])  for  mere  passing  emotion 
"  content  were  too  poor  a  word  to  tell  all  I  feel.  God  grant  that 
I  forget  Him  not  in  this  great  joy  !" 


SPLENDID  PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  "  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial Drawing  Room  Companion"  to  the  number  of 

15  0,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  inducement  for  post-master*  and  other  energetic  and  Industrious 
persons,  male  or  female,  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  club*  for  our  illustrated 
journal.    For  this  purpose, 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  purpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  ite 
impartial  and  honest  execution.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us  the 
twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  tk  Pictorial 11  between  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1855,  and  the  l>t  of  February,  1  -.*. ..  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  days. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Ballou's  ^Tutorial  Draiuing-Hoom  (Companion 

Is  now  in  its  tenth  volume,  volume  tenth  having  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
January,  ltis  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  itselass  in  America,  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  paper*  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustration*  weekly!  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Kurope,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  41*3  page^,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  have  commenced  the  new  volume  of  the  11  Pictorial, M  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is!  This  work  nerds  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  Is  entitled : 

THE  CONTRABANDIST: 

— OE,— 

THE  SECRET  OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STOUT  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  In  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  vet  Issued. 

THE  PRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  Jitst  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first class  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, warranted  in  all  respects.    Value   ?300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior Enolisk  Liver  Gold  Watch,  witu  a  rich  gold  chain  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  resptrts.    Value   200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  wilt  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  Hundred  Bolsd  Voluhls  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.    Value   150 

To  the  person  wi.o  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb English  Don  ble  UARfuat.D  Gun.  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pom  h.  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value   100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy  b  Gold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.    Value   80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rior English  Silver  Lever  *Vatoh,  new.  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  ft  tenth  larger  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Rifle,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  beet  make, 
with  powder  flask  and  fixtures  — a  superb  weapon.    Value   66 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Kidinu  Saddle  and  Bridle,  made  to  our  own  best  English 
stock,  by  William  Holmes,  21  Treinont  How,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snaftle  bits,  and  all  the  fixtures  peifect.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  precent  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars    Value   85 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tenth  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.    Value   26 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tUvnth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  Ring,  elaborately  wrought  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.    Value   20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  larpe  and  beautiful  Steel  Ekuravinos,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.    Value   18 

Every  prize  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 


TERMS  :-IN  VARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  f-S  00 

4  subscribers,  11      "    10  00 

10        "  "      h    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  c  py  gratis.    All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Any  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers  shad  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
plete of  our  11  Pictorial,''  elegantly  and  uniformly  bwund  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title  pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  foist  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  au  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  bave  been  obtained,  the  person  who' has  procured  the  club  ran  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sending  until  February  1.  1866 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town  ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-office,  but  all  the  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent  in  order  to  be  counted,  to  his  or  her  credit. — This 
prize  olfer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The 
clubs  niu-t  he  bnna  fide,  and  earh  nam'  be  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given- 
Sample  copies  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  BromAeld  Sol.,  Boston,  Mass. 

rC5*"  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  nam's  of  post-office  and 
State  plainly  as  possible.    Also,  write  individual  names  distinctly. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Among  tlio  more  recent  exports  from  California  was  a  eargo  of 

shovels!  The  projected  foundation  of  a  first  class  university  at 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  seems  likely  to  be  soon  carried  out,  the  subscriptions 
now  reaching  $170,000  towards  $200,000  needed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  operations.  The  Western  people  denominate  as 

wild  rat  all  their  irresponsible  bank  paper  which  is  floating  in  the 

country.  La  Grua,  the  handsomest  and  youngest  prima  donna 

on  the  stage,  has  taken  Rio  dc  Janeiro  by  storm.  The  Emperor 
of  Brazil  has  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings  worth 

25,000  francs — $5000.  The  horses  tind  the  new  pavement  on 

Washington  Street  a  "  hard  road  to  travel."  The  Washington 

Union  states  that  the  law  requiring  the  prc-paymcnt  of  postage  in 
no  respect  affects  letters  sent  from  foreign  countries — pre-payinent 

of  vllich  is  optional  with  the  writer.  All  the  chestnut  trees 

throughout  Rockingham  county,  N.  C,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties, have  died  this  season.  K.  W.  Pease,  a  medical  practition- 
er of  Syracuse,  states  that  lard  is  a  complete  antidote  to  strychnine. 
He  instances  several  experiments  to  the  point,  one  of  which,  tried 

by  himself  upon  a  cat,  was  perfectly  successful.  The  South 

Carolina  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  repealing  the  usury  laws.  An 

ardent  Southerner,  who  has  just  been  enraptured  by  "  Rose  Clark," 
has  written  a  letter  to  Fanny  Fern,  begging  her  to  send  him  one 

of  her  old  gaiter  boots.  The  city  of  Kars  (cars) — Newark, 

N.  J.  The  wheat  now  held  by  the  millers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

is  valued  at  over  $1,000,000.  The  milling  business  for  1855  has 
been  uncommonly  lucrative,  and  their  profits  foot  up  more  than 
$500,000.  The  Barnstable  Patriot  says  that  of  the  six  prison- 
ers in  the  House  of  Correction  in  that  town,  the  oldest  is  but  18 

years  of  age,  one  is  only  10,  three  are  only  14,  and  one  is  16.  A 

propeller,  of  500  tons  burthen  is  now  building  in  New  York,  to 
run  between  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  and  New  York.  One  enter- 
prising Broadway  merchant,  says  the  New  York  Times,  exhibits 
in  his  shop  window  a  "  Staff  of  life,"  to  wit,  a  loaf  of  bread  some 

four  feet  long,  nearly  as  lean  as  a  staff  should  be.  It  may  not 

be  generally  known  that,  by  a  law  of  April  12th,  1854,  raw  cotton 

is  made  free  of  duty  in  Belgian  ports.  ilealey,  the  well-known 

artist,  who  recently  returned  from  Europe,  it  is  said,  is  about  to 

take  up  his  residence  in  Chicago.  Saw  dust  is  now  used  in 

many  stables  in  this  city  in  place  of  straw.  The  Sisters  of 

Charity  are  about  to  establish  a  hospital  and  a  young  ladies'  semi- 
nary at  Alton,  Illinois.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 

South  Carolina  Senate  to  punish  factors  and  commission  mer- 
chants for  fraudulently  conveying  to  their  own  use  any  cotton, 

rice,  or  produce.  Mr.  Theodore  Fay,  the  U.  S.  Minister  in 

Switzerland,  it  is  said,  is  now  engaged,  and  has  been  for  year.-,  in 

writing  a  history  of  the  Swiss  Republic.  A  Connecticut  man 

named  Alvah  Harris,  was  fined  twenty  dollars  and  costs  at  Provi- 
dence, lately,  for  selling  turkeys  by  balances  that  were  so  defective 

that  he  got  pay  for  an  extra  pound  on  every  fowl  he  sold.  It 

is  said  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Asaph  Wales  (ten  in  number)  was 
the  only  one  remaining  in  Norfolk  in  which  a  case  of  yellow  fever 

did  not  occur  during  the  lamentable  epidemic  there.  A  Mr. 

John  Costigan,  who  sued  the  proprietors  of  the  Albany  Transcript 
for  libel  (as  he  imagined),  bringing  two  suits  of  $5000  damages 
each,  failed  to  mnke  out  his  case,  and  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict 

for  the  defendeuts.    The  second  suit  was  dismissed.  Towns 

bearing  the  names  of  Inkermann,  Balaklava,  Varna,  Alma  and 

Raglan,  have  already  been  organized  in  Canada.  Hincks,  the 

sculptor,  has  been  engaged  on  a  head  of  Longfellow,  and  a  half 
length  of  Halleck.  He  has  also  drawn  a  picture  of  oriental  life, 
representing  Bayard  Taylor  smoking  a  pipe  in  oriental  cos- 
tume. Much  excitement  has  been  created  in  St.  Raid,  Min- 
nesota, recently,  by  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  letting  the  sacred  edifice  for  a  concert  by  the 
Hutchinson  family. 


The  "Little  Treasure." — This  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
play  recently  performed  in  London,  New  York,  ancl  this  city.  It 
is  an  adaptation  from  the  French.  The  events  follow  each  other 
with  railroad  rapidity,  showing  how  much  can  be  crowded  into  an 
hour  on  the  stage:  "  Gertrude  believes  her  lather  in  India  at  9 
P.  M. ;  discovers  that  he  is  in  London  at  9.5;  resolves  to  see  him 
at  9.15;  arrives  at  his  house,  9.30;  take.,  him  back  with  her,  9.45; 
effects  reconciliation  between  her  parents,  9.55  ;  gets  a  husband  for 
herself,  9.59  ;  curtain  dow  n,  10  P.  M." 


Babti.onian  LIBRARIES. — Colonel  Rawlinson  has  just  discov- 
ered among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  an  extensive  library — 
not  indeed  on  printed  paper,  but  impressed  on  baked  bricks.  Just 
think  of  a  bookseller  announcing  that  ho  had  just  baked  a  treatise 
on  astronomy ;  and  of  a  critic's  complimenting  a  publisher  on  a 
work's  being  done  remarkably  brown  ;  or  of  a  gentleman  of  Baby- 
lon carrying  homo  the  advance  pages  of  the  last  new  novel  in  a 
hod  !    What  jolly  times  ! 


The  Stage. — The  New  York  Sunday  Times  thinks  that  Mrs. 
Julia  Dean  Hayne  has  improved  from  seeing  Rachel,  and  says  : 
"  We  note  the  fact  with  pleasure,  ns  affording  an  evidence  that  the 
example  of  the  great  tragedienne  will  not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  American  stage." 


Noisy  Carrier's  Book  and  Stationary  Co.,  No.  "7  Lon«  Wharf.  Sin  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Incorporated  according  to  au  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1855.  CnARiis  l'.  BjMBAlX,  President. — Trustees — Charles  P. 
Kimball.  Thomas  N.  llibbcn,  U.  B.  Haywood. — Cuarj.es  Ualacar.  Agent, 
New  York.  3— Bin 


Immigrants. — The  number  of  immigrants  which  arrived  nt 
New  York  up  to  December  12,  last  year,  was  127,595,  against 
298,994  for  the  same  period  in  1854 — a  falling  off  of  171,399. 


iUmjsioe  (freuijerings. 


A  new  and  splendid  Masonic  temple  has  just  been  finished  in 
Manchester,  N.  II. 

The  Baltimore  papers  speak  highly  of  a  beautiful  barlcantine — a 
new  class  vessel. 

An  autograph  of  Benedict  Arnold  was  sold  recently  in  Boston 
for  $4  50. 

The  yellow  fever  still  lingers  in  New  Orleans,  notwithstanding 
the  advent  of  winter. 

The  census  of  Illinois  shows  a  population  in  that  State,  of  about 
1,300,000,  against  805,018  in  1850. 

Gold  has  been  discovered  near  the  Rocky  Mount,  Franklin  Co., 
Va.    A  company  is  preparing  to  work  the  mine. 

The  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  during  the  coming  year,  is  $595,600. 

The  homoeopathic  physicians  of  Illinois  have  just  held  a  con- 
vention at  Peoria  and  organized  a  State  medical  association. 

The  Pckin  Plain  Dealer  says  the  Illinois  Hedge  Co.  have  set 
out  200  miles  of  Usage  Orange  hedge  in  Tazewell  county. 

A  tall  cast-iron  shot  tower  has  recently  been  erected  in  Centre 
Street,  New  York,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

A  terrible  famine  prevails  at  Cape  de  Vcrd.  The  people  arc 
devouring  the  carcasses  of  their  dead  cattle,  and  the  stalks  of  the 
banana. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  the  establishment  in  Winchester,  Va., 
of  a  college  of  high  grade,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Udd 
Fellows. 

The  Right  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  has  been  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  in  place  of  Hon. 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  resigned. 

The  extension  of  the  new  treasury  building,  it  is  said,  will  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  president's  house  from  the  capitol  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Two  ladies  of  fashion,  in  St.  Louis,  have  recently  diid  sudden- 
ly. Cause — arsenic  taken  in  small  doses,  to  give  brilliancy  to 
their  complexions. 

A  writer  complains,  with  justice,  we  think,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  congressional  library  has  been  fenced  in — denying  free 
access  to  the  books  by  visitors. 

The  volcano,  or  "  burning  lake  "  of  Kilanea,  situated  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich  group,  is  in  active  eruption. 
It  is  a  "  lake  burning  with  lire  and  brimstone." 

The  Advertiser  states  that  the.  stock  for  three  swift  American 
steamers,  to  ply  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso,  has  been  nearly 
taken  up  by  capitalists,  chiefly  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

In  Chicago,  a  few  days  since,  while  the  judge  of  the  recorder's 
court  was  trying  a  case  of  horse  stealing,  his  own  horse  and  buggy 
were  stolen  from  the  vicinity  of  the  court  room. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress  will,  most  prob- 
ably, be  a  very  protracted  one,  as  it  is  proposed  to  refer  Longfel- 
low's "Hiawatha"  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Chev.  Hulscmann  has  been  received  by  the  president  as  Aus- 
trian minister  resident.  Mr.  Henry  Bosch  has  also  presented  his 
credentials  as  charge  d'  affairs  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians. 

Michael  Sweeny  has  been  arrested  for  placing  obstructions  on 
the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Twice  before  on  this  road, 
have  trains  been  thrown  off  by  obstructions  placed  on  the  track. 

The  New  buryport  Submarine  Company  have  closed  their  oper- 
ations for  this  season.  Their  last  work  was  the  raising  of  a  wreck 
in  Portland,  that  had  been  bedded  in  the  mud  for  five  years. 

M.  L.  Sweet,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  a  hog  whose  live 
weight  is  1200  pounds.  He  measures  nine  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  snout  to  the  root  of  his  tail,  and  his  body  is  three  feet  deep. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  M'lle  Nantier  Didic'e,  who 
recently  appeared  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  finest  contralto  singer  that  we  have  had  in  this  country. 

The  buttons  on  the  coat  of  John  Hancock  were  of  silver,  and 
of  American  manufacture.  The  device  was  a  shepherd  shearing 
his  sheep — the  motto,  "  you  gain  more  by  our  lives  than  by  our 
deaths." 

The  president  has  granted  a  pardon  in  the  case  of  ('apt.  Keller- 
idge,  late  of  the  steamship  North  Star,  who  was  tried  and  convict- 
ed of  firing  a  loaded  pistol  at  one  of  the  waiters  of  that  ship,  and 
lie  has  been  set  at  liberty. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Van  Renssalaer,  now  of  Albany,  buried  one 
of  bis  children  at  Cherry  Hill.  -Recently  the  body  was  taken  up 
for  removal,  and  upon  examination  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfect 
state  of  petrefaction,  as  solid  as  marble. 

A  constable  in  Indiana  recently  traced  a  very  delicate  piece  of 
stolen  lace  to  the  possession  of  a  servant  girl,  who,  finding  she 
was  discovered,  quickly  put  it  in  her  mouth  and  swallowed  it; 
when,  believing  it  out.  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  officer  left  her  ! 

Charles  Jerome  shot  an  owl  near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  measur- 
ing five  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings  ;  its  legs  and  belly  were 
of  a  beautiful  tan  color,  its  back  a  dark  brown,  and  its  ears  un- 
commonly long  ;  it  had  a  beautiful  set  of  claws,  each  fang  more 
than  an  inch  in  length. 

"  In  point  of  style,"  the  London  Athenaeum  says  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott,  "  he  ranks  with  the  ablest  English  historians  ;  and  paragraphs 
may  be  found  in  his  volumes,  in  which  the  grace  and  eloquence  of 
Addison  are  combined  with  Robertson's  majestic  cadence  and 
Gibbon's  brilliancy." 

An  exchange  states  that  Mr.  William  Hood,  a  drover  of  Ches- 
ter county,  Pa.,  was  drugged  and  robbed  of  $1000  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  recently.  The  thief  must  have  closely  resembled  the 
famous  outlaw  of  Sherwood  Forest,  as  the  police  took  him  for 
Robbin'  Hood. 

The  dead  letter  branch  of  the  Finance  Bureau  was  never  before 
hull'  so  efficient  as  at  present.  Nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
dead  letters  were  opened  during  the  last  quarter.  Three  thousand 
letters,  for  that  period,  contained  money  to  an  amount  exceeding 
$18,000,  about  seven-eighths  of  which  has  been  promptly  restored 
to  its  owners. 

Bread  riots  arc  becoming  common  all  over  Great  Britain. 
While  the  working-classes  are  clamoring  by  thousands  for  bread, 
the  queen,  as  some  one  says,  "  is  in  her  parlor  eating  bread  and 
hom  \  put; ;  tlv  m:l.h  rent  t::  till  sulk  mi,:;  ; :t  her  v,  ret;  bed  sub- 
jects'!" The  war  is  literally  eating  up  England,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet. 

Mr.  Ridgcway.  civil  engineer  and  geologist,  estimates  the  total 
amount  of  merchantable  coal  in  Hampshire  and  Hard}-  counties, 
Virginia,  at  1 , SCO, 000,000  tons,  at  the  lowest  calculation.  Within 
tlic  an  a  of  the  coal  measures  lie  locates  375,000,000  tons  of  nod- 
ular  argillaceous  iron  ore,  besides  135,000,000  tons  of  the  "sil- 
iceous fossilifcrous  "  '  variety  of  ore  in  the  rocks  of  the  Knobly 
mountain. 


.foreign  items. 


The  admiralty  have  extended  the  age  for  admission  into  the 
British  navy  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years. 

Mustapha  Bey,  son  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  had,  by  the  last  account, 
arrived  in  Cairo  from  his  tour  through  Europe. 

It  is  affirmed  in  Paris,  that  Russia  has  been  obliged  to  purchase 
corn  in  Germany ;  but  the  assertion  greatly  requires  confirmation. 

Great  indignation  is  being  expressed  by  antiquaries  in  Europe, 
at  the  closing  of  the  Museum  of  Private  Antiquities,  in  Naples,  by 
order  of  the  king. 

From  statistics  recently  published  in  England,  whilst  the  average 
duration  of  human  life  is  estimated  at  thirty-three  years,  that 
among  the  Friends  is  an  average  of  fifty-one  years. 

A  slight  difference  which  had  arisen  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States  of  America  has  just  been  terminated,  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  Of  the  two  governments. 

The  clerks  in  the  telegraph  office  at  Berlin  arc  locked  up  during 
the  time  of  business,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  so  that 
they  may  not  he  able  to  betray  the  secrets  of  customers. 

The  Trieste  Gazette  says  the  Greek  government  has  agreed  to . 
pay  to  the  American  citizen  Ring  a  compensation  of  138,000 
drachms  for  his  land  at  Athens,  which  was  taken  from  him. 

Count  Onwaroff,  a  distinguished  Russian  philologist,  and  author 
of  several  highly  esteemed  works,  died  recently.  He  was  for  some 
tiipe  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Dr.  Moul,  professor  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  has  discov- 
ered in  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul,  in  Corinth,  a  manuscript  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  containing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  seventh  part  of  the 
Natural  History,  lib.  11  to  14. 


SanDs  of  (60 


....  Love  is  not  love  when  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that 
stand  aloof  frjom  the  entire  point. — Shakspeare. 

....  Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  whilst  thou  livest  live 
well;  how  long,  how  short,  permit  to  Heaven. — Milton. 

....  Our  repentance  is  not  so  much  regret  for  the  evil  we  have 
done  as  fear  of  its  consequences  to  us. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  The  man  who  will  live  above  his  present  circumstances,  is 
in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time  much  beneath  them. — 
Addison. 

....  Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  yet  should  we  please  some 
men,  some  women,  and  some  children  much  more  by  listening 
than  by  talking. —  Cotton. 

....  Angels  arc  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell :  though 
all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace,  yet  grace  mitat  still 
look  so. — Shakspeare. 

....  Be  not  penny-wise.  Riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes 
they  fiy  aw  ay  of  themselves ;  sometimes  they  must  be  set  flying  to 
bring  in  more. — Lord  Baron. 

....  Sincerity  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain,  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways, 
in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. — TiUotson. 

....  There  is  as  much  greatness  of  mind  in  the  owning  of  a 
good  turn  as  in  the  doing  of  it ;  and  we  must  no  more  force  a 
requital  out  of  season,  than  he  w  anting  in  it. — Seneca. 

....  To  tell  your  own  secrets  is  generally  folly,  but  that  folly  is 
without  guilt ;  to  communicate  those  with  which  we  arc  entrusted 
is  always  treachery,  and  treachery  for  the  most  part  combined 
with  tolly. — Johnson. 


Why  is  an  andiron  like  a  yardstick  ?    Because  it  has  three  feet. 

A  very  mean  man  is  standing  upon  his  own  dignity — the  small- 
est kind  of  a  platform  ! 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  butcher  and  a  gay  young  lady  .' 
The  former  kills  to  dress,  while  the  latter  dresses  to  kill. 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  lightning,"  said  a  pretty  lady. 
"And  well  you  spay  be,"  replied  a  despairing  lover,  "as  your 
heart  is  made  of  steel." 

The  following  toast  was  given  at  a  recent  celebration  : — "  The 
rights  of  woman  ;  if  she  cannot  be  captain  of  a  ship,  may  she 
always  command  a  smack." 

"  Why,  Hans,  you  have  the  most  feminine  cast  of  countenance 
I  have  ever  seen." — "  U,  yaw,"  was  the  reply,  "  1  know  dc  reason 
for  dat ;  mine  madder  teas  a  woman." 

"It  is  not  proper  for  you  to  play  school,  my  dear,  to-day,  for  it 
is  Sunday." — "1  know  it,  mother,"  replied  the  little  girl,  "but  it 
is  Sunday  school  that  I  am  playing." 

Our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Partington,  was  very  indignant  on  hearing 
that  the  Russians  had  taken  flight;  at  the  same  time  she  observed 
that  it  must  have  been  an  outlandish  sort  of  place  at  best,  for  she 
couldn't  find  it  anywhere  on  the  map. 

An  exchange  says,  "that  the  'schoolmaster  is  abroad'  in  Chi- 
cago, is  evident  to  us  from  a  sign  we  saw  painted  upon  a  shop 
window,  a  day  or  two  since,  on  the  north  side.  It  read  something- 
like  this:  'Pise  nutts  pop  Kake  Beer  cigars  and  boardcing.'" 

"  There's  our  Gershom,"  said  Mr.  Shclton,  "he  must  go  off  to 
the  city,  to  get  his  living  by  his  wits." — "  Well,  how  did  he  make 
out!"  asked  a  friend.  "Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a' sigh, 
tapping  his  forehead  significantly,  "be  failed  for  want  of  capital!" 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  fllitrrtfrrtirotrx  Family  JburtwiL  devoted  \<i 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  pro.--e  and  pooric  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  MO  tartan  question?, 
it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  apapkrfokthemillio.n  . 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  fo  condensed  aa  t"> 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisement*  are 
B  tmitted  to  the  paper,  thus  ottering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  Tim  mam  mot  ji 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corpfl  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming. -.n 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  fir  exceeds  that  of  any  otlur 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  u  BaXLOU'b  riCTORiAL.*' 

TERMS: — INVARIABLY  IX  ADVANCE. 

1  fnio.erriher,  ono  year   C 2  00 

4  subscribers,  **      k*    1 

10         H  -     "   15  CO 

Any  person  Fending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
ttventtenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tn:;  KlaO  op  ocr  Union1,  and  one  copy  of  IK  Moor's  PICTORIAL, 
£4  pi  r  uunum.    Itabltahed  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BAMjOU, 

Corui  r  of  Trenton  t  and  Br  cm  field  StS.,  Boston,  Mass. 


48  BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


ST.  PETEBSBUHti  ylAY  OX  HUB  YASSILI-OSTOKO^'. 


RUSSIAN  SCENES. 
The  first  of  our  engravings  on  this  page  represents  a  scene  on 
one  of  the  fine  quays  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  couple  of  itinerant 
pedlcrs  vending;  their  wares.  One  of  tliem  is  a  fruit  dealer;  and 
hit  little  tray  suspended  round  his  neck  is  loaded  with  luscious 
grapes  and  peaches,  exceedingly  tempting  to  the  group  of  children,  | 


whose  nurse  is  haggling  ahout  the  price.  Tho  other  bearded  fol- 
low, with  his  cups  and  can,  is  a  vernier  of  qvass,  a  beverage  much 
relished  by  the  Russians.  The  second  picture  shows  a  croup  0f 
peasantry  in  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  their  holiday  cos- 
tume, which,  in  the  case  of  the  women,  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
picturesque.    It  consists  of  a  bright  crimson,  yellow  or  green  bro- 


caded silk  petticoat,  a  white  linen  chemise  with  full  sleeves,  and  a 
kind  of  strap  or  brace?  across  the  shoulders,  of  the  same  material 
as  the  petticoat.  The  pavoinik,  or  head-dress,  composed  of  satin 
or  velvet,  is  highly  ornamented.  The  female  servants  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg are  tlie  most  gaudily  dressed  person*  in  the  street.  In 
Russia  the  lower  orders  still  cling  to  tba  national  costume. 


M.  M  B ALLOU,  { andNbromfield  sm  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1856.  'ffiElSS?]  V(n"  x-  No'  4-Wholk  No.  238. 


THE  STEAM  FRIGATE  MERRIMAC. 
Tlia  engraving  below,  drawn  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Hill,  a 
marine  draughtsman  of  great  excellence,  represents  the  noble 
steam  frigate  as  she  now  appears,  rigged  and  equipped  for  service, 
with  all  her  guns  on  board.  The,  first  of  the  fleet  of  steam  frigates 
ordered  to  be  built  by  Congress,  she  has  been  constructed  with 
extraordinary  celerity,  considering  her  vast  size.  It  is  only  about 
sixteen  months  sinco  her  keel  was  laid.  In  a  twelvemonth  there- 
after, she  was  successfully  launched  from  the  first  shipyard  at 
Charlcstown,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  admir- 
ing spectators,  presenting  a  spectacle  of  great  interest,  which  wo 
illustrated  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  in  number  two  of  the  last 
volumo  of  the  Pictorial.  Her  model  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  ability  of  Mr.  Lenthall,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  construction.    To  Mr.  Delano,  naval  constructor  of  the 


Ohnrlestown  navy-yard,  and  Mr.  Melvin  Simmons,  master  car- 
penter, the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  naval  architect's  design 
is  to  be  credited.    These  gentlemen  may  well  be  proud  in  their 
share  of  this  floating  leviathan,  for  she  is  four  thousand  tons  hur- 
j  then.    The  huge  cannon,  which  show  their  grim  muzzles  through 
j  the  port-holes,  were  cast  at  Alger's  foundry,  South  Boston.  She 
:  is  a  propeller,  pierced  for  seventy  guns,  hut  will  carry  only  fifty 
]  at  present.    We  regard  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac  as  a  complete 
success,  and  cannot  but  reioice  at  this  commencement  of  a  steam 
navy  worthy^of  the  name.    Heretofore  our  steam  vessels  have 
been  anything  but  creditable  to  the  country.    The  best  of  them 
e  juld  not  compare  with  inferior  vessels  of  the  same  class  in  the 
French  and  English  navies,  and  their  performance  was  anything 
but  satisfactory.    The  completion  of  the  Merrimac  commences 
as  we^hope,  a  new  era.    We  can  send  this  fine  vessel  to  any  quar- 


ter of  the  globe,  with  the  full  confidence  that  she  will  excite  ad- 
miration and  respect.  We  are  well  aware  that  a  steam  navy  is 
costly ;  but  yet  we  believe  there  can  be  no  better  investment  of 
the  public  money.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
other  nations  in  our  provisions  for  defence.  To  be  completely 
prepared,  armed  at  all  points,  is  the  surest  way  of  preventing 
aggression,  and  we  all  know  how  much  cheaper  prevention  is  than 
cure.  A  squadron  of  sailing  vessels  can  be  soon  equipped,  and 
in  case  of  war,  our  mercantile,  marine  might  be  largely  drawn 
upon  for  the  exigencies  of  the  government.  But  a  steam  navy 
cannot  be  created  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Notwithstanding 
the  zeal  and  industry  displayed  in  building  the  Merrimac,  we  have 
seen  that  sixteen  months  were  required  to  complete  her,  and  this 
despatch  is  cited  as  extraordinary.  Our  government  has  done  wisely 
in  not  waiting  for  the  emergency,  to  commence  the  good  work. 
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—OR, — 

THE  SECRET   OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  8T0SY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

[COjTTl  H  I'  B  P.] 

CHAPTER  VII. 
A  \i:w  CHARACTBB  UfTRODCCBD. 

Ox  the  day  of  the  count's  departure  from  the  Chateau  Montau- 
ban,  there  stopped  ut  the  cottage  of  Hugh  Lamonte  a  voting 
peasant,  dressed  in  coarse  hut  neat  garb,  and  carrying  across  his 
shoulder  a  heavy  stick,  on  which  swung  a  bundle  neatly  tied  up 
in  a  large  cotton  handkerchief. 

This  person  was  of  something  above  the  medium  height,  light 
and  athletic  in  form,  and  with  straight,  shapely  limbs,  whose  grace 
and  activity  his  rude  dress  could  not  conceal.  His  countenance 
was  a  fine,  frank  and  pleasing  one ;  the  features  indisputably 
handsome,  and  the  complexion  slightly  darkened,  evidently  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind  ;  while  the  simple  openness  and  honesty 
of  his  manner,  with  some  natural  grace  of  address,  could  not  fail 
to  please  one. 

At  the  invitation  of  Hugh  I.amonte,  ho  entered  and  sat  down, 
stating  that  he  had  come  from  Avallon,  and  desired  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  this  neighborhood. 

"  What  kind  of  employment  do  you  seek  !"  nsked  Hugh. 

"  I  am  a  gardener,  monsieur,"  answered  the  young  man,  respect- 
fully, "  and  if  I  could  have  the  care  of  a  garden  somewhere  about 
here — " 

"-Bat,"  interrupted  Hugh,  in  a  thoughtful  tone,  a.s  his  glance 
rested  musingly  upon  the  young  man,  "  we  do  not  need  gardeners 
about  here.  Up  in  the  village,  where  the  people  are  all  farmers, 
they  take  care  of  their  own  gardens.  Besides,  it  is  late  in  the 
season  for  that  work." 

The  young  man  blushed,  as  he  returned  : 

"  O,  I  know  that,  monsieur, — I  know  that ;  but  I  would  be  wil- 
ling to  work  for  so  much  the  less." 

"Good!  Rut  still,  although  I  think  you  deserve  it,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  you  will  rind  employment  of  that  kind.  If  it  were 
the  spring  instead  of  near  the  autumn  now,  perhaps  the  marquis 
might  take  you.  Hut  as  it  is,  you  must  think  of  something  else. 
You  are  really  in  need  of  work,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  Avallon  ?  There  should  be  plenty  of 
labor  there  for  one  so  light  and  active  as  yourself." 

"  I  got  tired  of  staying  there,  monsieur.  Hut  I  bring  a  eerrifi- 
eate  from  my  former  master,  who  comes  to  resido  there  a  few- 
months  in  the  year." 

"  Who  was  he  ?" 

"The  Compte  d'ArteUj  monsieur." 

"The  Compte  d'Artois  !"  Hugh  regarded  the  young  man  fix- 
edly for  n  moment,  till  the  red  color  (lushed  into  his  cheek  again. 
"  Lot  me  see  your  certificate,  if  you  please,"  he  said. 

The  man  drew  it  forth  and  gave  it  to  Hugh.    It  said  simply: 

"  This  certifies  that  the  bearer,  Robin  Matron,  is  industrious, 
honest  and  temperate,  and  will  be  found  faithful  and  trustworthy 
by  whoever  may  need  his  services.  He  has  been  employed  by  me 
for  some  years  in  the  capacity  of  gardener,  and  is  well  (killed  in 
his  business.    He  parts  from  me  by  his  own  desire. 

"(Signed),       Louis,  Comi-tk  d'Artois. " 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Hugh,  quietly,  as  ho  returned  the  paper, 
"  and  speaks  excellently  for  you.  Muster  Hobin.  But  it  will  not 
be  of  much  use  here,  I  am  afraid.  Is  there  nothing  elso  yon 
could  do  '." 

"  O,  yes,  monsieur,"  answered  Robin.  "  I  like  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  have  samio  fancy  for  farm  work.  Doubtless  I  could 
make  myself  useful  to  some  of  your  neighbors." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  busy  time,  ami  there  is  every  chance  for  one  who 
comes  recommended  like  you.  Extra  work-people  are  wanted  by 
several  of  the ^ farmers.  There  is  Antoine  Lohnin  and  Pierre 
Martin,  both  of  whom  I  know  need  one  or  two  more  men.  Thev 
live  something  like  a  mile  or  two  beyond  hero.  You  will,  without 
doubt,  find  work  among  sonic  of  them." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  try  them,"  returned  liohin,  rising,  and 
taking  up  his  stick  and  bundle,  which  he  had  laid  beside  him  on 
the  floor. 

"  Well,  Robin,"  said  his  host,  with  grave  kindness,  "  I  wish  vou 
may  meet  with  success." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur.  I  hope  so.  I  have  come  from  some 
distance,  and  so  long  ns  one  kind  of  business  cannot  bo  obtained, 
another  must  eontent  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  further,  and 
if  I  can  get  farm  work,  I  will." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  how  you  make  out,  Robin." 

"  That  you  shall  know,  and  welcome,"  responded  the  voting 
man ;  "  for,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  come  and  tell  you 
myself." 

"  That  is  well,"  sai.I  Hugh,  briefly,  and  with  a  kind  nnd.  And 
Robin,  giving  a  pleasant  good-day  to  Hugh,  and  to  Rose,  who  had 
nil  this  time  been  seated  silently  at  work  by  the  easement,  went 
on  his  way  to  the  farm  of  Antoine  Lebrnn. 

Hugh  Lamonto  stood  with  folded  arms  in  the  doorway  for  a 
moment,  looking  after  him.  Then,  with  an  air  of  thought,  he 
came  hack  into  the  room. 

"  A  handsome  fellow — was  he  not,  Rose  '."  he  said  ;  "and  de- 
serving, too,  I  think.  One  sees  honesty  written  on  his  face.  I 
trust  he  will  he  successful." 


Rose  blushed  slightly  at  her  father's  words ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  had  herself  remarked  the  uninual  beauty  of  the  young 
man's  features,  and  the  intelligence  stamped  upon  his  tine  open 
brow,  ami  beaming  from  his  clear,  frank  eyes.  But  she  evaded 
the  answer  to  the  first  of  her  father's  remarks,  and  returned,  with- 
out raising  her  glance  from  her  work  : 

"  Yes — I  hope  he  may  get  employment,  papa.  But  I  was  sur- 
prised to  bear  that  he  had  boon  in  the  service  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois." 

"  Yes — yes  ;  so.  I  confess,  was  I,"  said  Hugh,  reflectively  ;  "and 
he  has  come,  too,  on  the  very  day  of  his  master's  departure  from 
here.  If  they  had  met — if  Robin  hail  been  in  the  neighborhood  a  few 
hours  earlier,  the  count  himself  might  have  obtained  a  situation  of 
some  kind  for  him  at  the  (  bateau." 

Hugh  paced  the  floor  awhile  in  silence  ;  and  Rose  continued  to 
work  busily,  also  without  speaking.  Both,  however,  were  think- 
ing of  Robin.  Both  were  interested  in  him.  Hugh  more  so  than 
might  have  been  warranted  by  the  usual  reserve  ho  displayed 
towards  others ;  and  with  an  undeniable  desire  for  his  well. ire. 
He  meditated  a  long  time  upon  the  appearance  of  the  yonngman, 
which  bad  struck  him  peculiarly,  and  then  left  Rose  at  her  sewing, 
while  he  ropajred  to  the  little  field  to  work. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  visit  of  Robin,  he  came  again  to  the 
cottage.  This  time  he  announced  to  Hugh  and  Hose  that  he  hail 
obtained  work  at  the  farm  of  Antoine  Lebrnn,  the  first  place  at 
which  he  had  applied.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  were  glad  to 
hear  of  his  good  fortune. 


It  was  at  sunset  whan  Robin  came.  Ho  had  come  immediately 
on  finishing  his  day's  work,  and  Hugh  invited  him  to  stay  with 
them  nn  hour  or  two.  This  invitation  Robin  was  nothing  loth  to 
accept;  for  it  was  given  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  rare 
with  Hugh  ;  and  whether  the  beauty  and  shy  grace  of  young  Hose 
had  any  influence  in  Robin's  decision  to  remain,  we  leave  others 
to  judge.  At  all  events,  when  ho  hail  stayed  perhaps  two  hours, 
and  was  taking  his  departure,  Hugh  invited  him  to  repeat  the  visit. 
And  Robin  answered,  quietly  : 

"  Tod  are  very  good,  monsieur,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  only 
too  glad  to  come  ;  for  I  am  somewhat  strange  yet  among  the  work- 
people on  the  farm,  and  being  in  a  new  place,  it  makes  one  rather 
lonely.  And  I  feel  more  acquainted  with  you,  perhaps,  because 
this  was  the  first  place  at  which  I  sought  for  work.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  come,  monsieur,  anfl  then,  it  may  be,  if  I  come  early 
enough,  that  mademoiselle,"  glancing  towards  Hose,  "  will  show 
me  her  garden,  of  which  I  hear  you  speak." 

Hugh  promised  that  this  should  lie  the  case.  And  Robin  de- 
parted. 

For  two  or  three  days,  now,  the  young  man  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance. Hugh  L.monte  looked  for  him  at  sunset,  but  he  did  not 
come;  and  Rose  said  to  herself,  "  He  does  not  desire  very  earnest- 
ly to  see  my  garden."  Yet  she  took  unusual  pains  with  the  flow- 
ers when  she  helped  her  father,  morning  and  night,  in  the  garden  ; 
for  she  thought  that  lie  aught  come  at  any  moment,  and  then  she 
should  like  to  have  it  looking  us  well  as  possible,  since  he  must 
have  seen  so  many  handsomer  ones  than  this. 

Finally,  on  the  third  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Robin 
appeared.    Hugh  was  surprised  at  seeing  him  so  much  earlier 


than  usual,  since  the  usual  hour  for  leaving  work  was  at  sunset. 
I!ut  Robin  said  that  Antoine  Lebrnn  had  allowed  him  to  come 
earlier,  because  lie  had  done  more  work  on  tho  two  preceding 
days  than  any  other  of  the  men.  And  he  had  wished  to  seo 
mademoiselle's  garden  in  full  daylight. 

So  Hobin  was  conducted  to  the  garden,  and  here,  although  ho 
praised  its  beauty,  yet  he  also  found  ample  space  for  improvement, 
and  volunteered,  if  Hugh  was  willing,  to  come  down  and  work  in 
it  occasionally. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  no  serious  objection  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing, the  arrangement  was  mode ;  and  nearly  every  afternoon, 
thenceforth,  Hobin  came  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  nnd  with 
spade,  rake,  scissors  and  pruning-knife,  busied  himself  in  the  gar- 
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den,  making  such  alteration;  for  the  better  and  training  the  favor- 
ite flowers  of  Hose  so  skilfully,  that  they  l>eoame  even  finer  and 
more  abundant  than  they  had  lioon  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season 
when  they  seemed  to  want  no  addition  to  their  beauty. 

And  while  Hobin  worked  among  the  flower-beds,  Rose  sat  nt 
the  garden  door,  with  her  sewing,  or  embroidery,  or,  perhaps,  a 
book  ;  for  Robin,  she  was  pleased  to  find,  was  as  fond  of  books  as 
herself,  and  many  a  pleasant  half-hour  was  passed  thus  by  them. 
Hobin  had  no  father,  no  mother,  no  sisters,  nor  a  homo,  such  as 
others'  had,  and  he  told  them  that  this  seemed  like  home  to  him. 
Re  always  hastened  to  the  cottage  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from 
work  and  had  oaten  bis  supper,  and  not  unfroqucntly  remained  a 
part  of  tho  evening  with  them.    These  visits  were  pleasant  ones. 

Robin  enjoyed  them,  and  Rose  always 
liked  to  see  him  coining  ;  while  Hugh 
Lamonte,  though  he  said  little  on  the 
subject  now,  seemed  to  regard  him 
as  a  welcome  visitor.  Hose  some- 
times Wondered  at  his  evident  liking 
for  the  young  man,  being  usually,  as 
be  was,  of  a  mood  so  unsocial ;  but 
she  could  not  but  admit  that  for  one 
so  handsome,  so  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted  as  Robin,  to  win  the  friend- 
ship of  those  about  him,  was  not  at 
all  strange ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
less  surprising,  that  as  everyone  else 
seemed  to  like  him  so  well,  that  her 
father  should  be  also  attracted  to- 
wards him. 

*  *  #  * 

The  Marquis  of  Montauban,  late 
one  afternoon,  made  his  appearance 
at  the  cottage  of  Hugh  Lamonte. 
This  was  no  common  occurrence ; 
for  visitors  wore  generally  rather  re- 
pelled than  attrac  ted  by  the  reserve 
and  taciturnity  of  Hugh.  The  mar- 
quis, noble  and  wealthy  as  be  was, 
wns,  perhaps,  as  frequent  a  guest 
there  as  any  of  the  neighbors  from 
the  villago ;  and  his  visits  were  not 
many.  Rut  he  oame  here  whenever 
he  was  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  though  Hugh  relaxed  not 
in  the  least  from  bis  customary  cold- 
ness— nay,  though  it  was  even  per- 
ceptibly increased  on  such  occasions, 
the  good  marquis  would  not  seem  to 
lie  awed  by  his  strange  manner,  let 
the  real  efl'eet  be  what  it  might. 

This  afternoon,  Hugh  Ijimonte, 
with  Hobin,  who  had  just  come  from 
the  farm,  and  our  pretty  Rose,  wero 
together  in  tho  garden,  when  a  knock- 
ing was  heard  within  the  kitchen,  and 
Rose,  being  nearest  the  door,  ran  in 
to  sec  who  was  there.  The  marquis  was  standing  by  the  case- 
ment. 

"Good  evening,  my  child,"  be  said,  kindly,  as  she  entered.  "  I 
have  come  to  seo  your  father.    Is  he  at  home  ! 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  answered  Rose.    "  I  will  eall  him." 

She  went  out  and  informed  her  father  of  the  desire  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  while  he  entered  the  kitchen,  proceeded  to  assist  Robin 
in  tying  up  a  rose-bush,  which  had  boon  bent  down  by  a  shower 
on  the  previous  day. 

And  while  busying  herself  thus,  her  thoughts  wandered  from 
the  tusk  which  employed  her  fingers.  For  Rose  was  wondering 
what  could  bo  the  business  of  the  marquis  with  her  father.  That 
he  had  actual  business  to  transnct  with  him — that  this  was  not  u 
mere  visit  of  compliment,  or  neighborly  kindness,  she  was  per- 
suaded ;  for  there  was  something  in  his  manner,  and  in  the  very 
direet  desire  to  see  her  father,  that  convinced  her  of  the  fact. 
Mechanically  her  fingers  moved  in  executing  their  part  of  the 
task,  and  her  fixed  and  absent  glance  fully  denoted  a  mind  occu- 
pied with  some  matter  entirely  foreign  to  her  present  employment. 

Robin's  thoughts  were  wandering,  too.  He  proceeded  with  his 
work  quite  ns  heedlessly  as  Rose  herself,  though  it  was  evidently 
of  her  that  he  was  thinking ;  for  his  handsome  dark  eyes  rested 
from  time  to  time  on  her  face  with  uu  expression  of  interest  and 
concern, — an  unquiet  expression,  one  full,  ut  the  same  time,  of 
curiosity  and  disturbance. 

It  was  not  until  a  small  knife  which  he  retained  in  the  right 
hand,  while  tying  up  the  tree,  slipped  down,  and  cut  one  of  the 
vouug  girl's  fingers,  that  either  of  them  was  reminded  fully  of  the 
actual  work  which  engaged  them.  The  pain  of  the  wound  forced  a 
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subdued  exclamation  from  the  lips  of  Rose.  And  Robin,  alarmed, 
caught  the  little  hand  in  his  own. 

"  I  have  hurt  .you,"  he  said,  gently  ;  "  I  am  very  sorry.  How 
careless  in  me !" 

"'No — no !  it  is  nothing  but  a  scratch,"  smiled  Hose,  bravely 
concealing  the  momentary  suffering, — "  it  is  nothing  but  a  scratch. 
Here  is  my  handkerchief;  will  you  bind  it  up  for  me  ?  There  is 
lint  in  my  box  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  the  handkerchief  must  sullice 
now,  for  I  do  not  care  about  going  in  just  at  this  moment." 

And  Robin  was  only  too  glad  to  staunch  the  flowing  blood,  and 
bind  up  that  little  white  hand.  He  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside 
her,  and  folded  the  handkerchief  around  it  tenderly  and  carefully  ; 
and  when  he  had  done,  he  held  it  still  a  moment,  and  then  bend- 
ing down,  laid  his  cheek  softly  against  the  tiny  wounded  member, 
in  releasing  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  hurt  you,"  he  said  again,  lifting  his  handsome 
eyes  to  the  blushing  face  of  his  pretty  companion. 

She  colored  more  warmly,  but  did  not  speak,  and  then  they 
turned  once  more  to  the  rose-bush,  though  now  Robin  was  obliged 
to  work  alone,  since  Rose  could  no  longer  assist  him.  Ho  tied  it 
up  in  silence,  and  then  sat  down  again  with  Rose,  to  read  to  her 
by  the  soft  sunset  light  from  a  book  which  he  had  brought  with 
him. 

It  was  twilight  time  when  tho  marquis  left  Hugh,  and  getting 
Into  his  carriage,  drove  away  in  the  direction  of  the  chateau. 
They  heard  him  go  away — Robin  and  Rose.  But  Hugh  did  not 
come  out  again  ;  and  when  thoy  went  in,  they  found  him  seated 
by  the  tablu,  in  tho  gathering  dusk,  and  leaning  forward  on  it, 
with  bis  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

He  rose  immediately  on  their  entrance,  and  went  to  get  a  light; 
but  he  did  not  speak,  and  as  the  flare  of  the  light  shone  on  bis 
countenance,  botli  observed  that  it  was  unusually  pale.  Perceiv- 
ing his  silence  and  depression,  Robin,  filled  witli  sympathy  for 
him,  shortly  withdrew,  without  inquiring  into  its  cause;  for  he 
saw  plainly  that  Hugh  was  not  ill,  but  that  something  unpleasant 
pressed  upon  his  mind  had  taken  place  within  the  last  hour. 

As  soon  as  Robin  was  gone,  Rose  went  to  her  father,  and  sit- 
ting down  by  him,  begged  him  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  his  down- 
cast appearance.  Rut  he  would  not  reply  to  her  troubled  inqui- 
ries. 

"  Rose,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  tenderly  and  sadly,  "  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  it  is  that  affects  me;  at  least,  not  now.  Do  not  ask 
mo.  Be  happy,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me."  It  was 
all  ho  would  say  ;  and  the  depression  which  that  visit  of  the  mar- 
quis had  left  on  him  continued  to  mark  his  maimer  from  that  time. 

Rose  was  anxious  and  uneasy.  That  this  sudden  change  had 
been  caused  by  something  said  or  done  during  the  time  in  which 
he  had  conferred  with  his  guest,  sho  could  not  doubt.  And  if  so, 
what  could  that  cause  have  been  ? — what  was  its  nature  ?  She 
exhausted  her  imagination  with  vain  endeavors  to  guess  at  the 
truth.  All  remained  in  darkness.  She  retired  to  rost  unhappy 
and  perplexed.  All  night  her  dreams  were  filled  with  the  image 
of  her  father's  pale,  unquiet  countenance  ;  and  in  the  morning,  she 
met  him  again,  only  to  meet,  also,  with  the  reality. 

But  ho  worked  as  usual  iu  the  garden  and  the  field  nil  day  ;  he 
made  no  allusion  to  the  occurrences  of  the  past  evening,  and  affairs 
went  on  with  tho  same  quiet  regularity  as  ever,  at  the  cottage, 
without  bringing  any  further  unpleasant  consequence  from  the 
visit  of  the  marquis  than  what  already  displayed  itself  in  her  fa- 
ther's altered  demeanor.  That  of  itself  was  sufficiently  produc- 
tive of  anxiety  to  Rose. 

Robin  made  his  accustomed  visit  at  sunset.  It  was  a  relief  to 
her;  for  if  it  could  not  divert  her  mind  from  the  thoughts  of  her 
father's  sadness,  it  at  least  served  to  break  the  almost  insupport- 
able silence  that  had  reigned  within  the  cottage  all  day  long. 

To-night,  Hugh  would  not  join  them  in  the  garden,  but  remained 
in  the  kitchen,  rending,  or  seeming  to  do  so.  And  Robin  and 
Rose  sat  in  the  garden  together,  without  working  as  usual,  for  sho 
could  do  nothing  but  think  of  her  father,  and  the  young  man, 
sympathizing  deeply  and  earnestly  with  both,  tried  to  console  and 
cheer  his  fair  companion  with  hopeful  words  and  soothing  tones. 
And  Rose  could  not  but  take  a  sad  pleasure  in  listening  to  his 
words,  for  Robin's  friendship  had  alreadj  become  dear  to  her. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

A  TENDER  DECLARATION. 

TnERB  was  a  knock  for  admittance  at  the  cottage  door.  Hugh 
Lamonto  started  uneasily  from  Ins  chair.  Every  knock — every 
approaching  footstep,  of  late,  he  imagined  to  be  that  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montauban ;  for  a  time  of  restitution  was  coming,  and  it 
was  to  cost  him  dear.  He  hastily  crossed  the  room,  and  flung  the 
door  wide  open.  An  angry  exclamation  burst  from  his  lips. 
Rose,  seated  by  the  casement  with  her  sewing,  trembled  and 
turned  pale  ;  for  the  new-comer  was  Gasparde. 

"  Good  afternoon,  uncle,"  said  the  rogue,  frankly. 

"  How,  Gasparde,"  uttered  Hugh,  in  incensed  astonishment, 
and  without  noticing  the  salutation, — "  how  come  you  here  ?  I 
thought  you  were  at — " 

"  Why,  so  I  was,  monsieur, — so  I  was,"  answered  the  man, 
quietly  ;  "but  the  fact  is,  I  had  some  business  with  you,"  he  ad- 
ded, in  a  lower  tone.  "  And  more  than  that,"  he  continued, 
assuming  an  expression  of  the  deepest  seriousness,  "I  have  come 
to  ask  your  pardon,  and  that  of  Mademoiselle  Rose,  for  my  old 
behaviour  ;  and  I  honestly  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

Hugh  looked  at  liim,  half  incredulously,  and  with  a  searching 
glance  he  stepped  back  a  pace,  but  made  no  answer.  Gasparde  fol- 
lowed up  the  movement,  and  stepped  just  within  the  door,  so  that 
be  now  beheld  Rose.  Apprehension  and  annoyance  were  plainly 
expressed  on  her  countenance  as  she  beheld  him.    He  looked  as 


unprepossessing  as  ever,  though  his  words  were  certainly  very  fair. 

"Good  afternoon,  Cousin  Rose,"  he  said,  with  gravity;  and 
noticing  the  indication  of  her  disposition  towards  him  in  her  coun- 
tenance, he  hastened  to  add,  with  an  air  of  penitence  and  sorrow : 
"  O,  I  see,  Rose,  that  you  have  not  forgotten  how  I  used  to  annoy 
you.  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  that  you  should  ;  but  I  confess  I 
had  hoped  you  would  overlook  it  by  this  time ;  for  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  for  my  impertinence." 

The  young  girl  made  no  reply  at  first,  the  suddenness  of  all  this 
astonished  her. 

"  You  will  not  forgive  me,  then  ?"  he  said,  with  a  downcast  air. 
"Well,  it  serves  me  rightly,  I  own.  But  I  must  say  I  am  very 
sorry  since,  although  repentant,  I  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of 
a  pardon." 

Hugh  Lamonte  stood  silently  regarding  him  with  a  half-angry, 
half  perplexed  air.  He  doubted  whether  to  put  faith  in  the  fair 
declaration  of  Gasparde. 

"Cousin  Rose,"  said  tho  latter,  again,  deprecatingly,  "  I  pro- 
mise you  that  I  will  never  behave  so  impertinently  again.  I  wish 
you  would  try  to  forget  my  insolence,  and  forgive  me." 

Rose  looked  up. 

"  Since  you  are  sincerely  repentant,  Gasparde,"  she  said,  "  I 
will  endeavor  to  do  both."    And  then  she  resumed  her  work. 

"  And  you  also,  sir  !"  Baid  Gasparde,  turning  to  Hugh. 

"  The  less  said  about  that  the  better,"  returned  Hugh,  dryly  ; 
"  but  you  may  be  grateful  to  Rose  for  forgiving  you,  which  is 
more  than  you  merit.  And  now,  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  to 
me,  you  must  come  into  the  garden,  for  I  am  going  there."  And 
picking  up  his  tools,  he  went  out,  without  saying  another  word. 

Gasparde  followed,  with  downcast  eyes  and  humbled  manner; 
and  Iiose,  truly  confident  in  his  sincerity,  was  almost  sorry  that 
her  father  treated  him  so  ungraciously.  She  had  some  curiosity 
to  know  what  could  be  his  business  with  her  father;  but  that  was 
impossible.  They  remained  in  the  garden  for  some  time — per- 
haps half  an  hour;  then  both  re-entered,  Hugh  saying  to  his  com- 
panion : 

"  Well — well ;  come  again  to-morrow,  and,  meanwhile,  1  will 
think  about  it." 

"  That  will  do,"  returned  Gasparde.  And  as  he  crossed  the 
room  to  the  opposite  door,  he  nodded  to  Rose,  saying,  respectfully  : 
"  Good-morning,  cousin." 

"Good-morning,  Gasparde,"  she  responded,  as  ho  went  out. 

When  Hugh  had  shut  the  door  and  come  back  into  the  room, 
Rose  could  not  but  see  that  he  was  more  thoughtful  and  gloomy 
than  before ;  but  to  her  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  cause,  she 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer.  All  day  he  preserved  the 
same  moody  air ;  and  Rose  was  unhappy,  alike  in  being  unable  to 
divine  the  cause  of  his  increased  perplexity  and  trouble,  or  to  alle- 
viate it.  He  had  not  yet  made  any  allusion  lo  the  object  of  the 
marquis's  recent  visit ;  but  she  knew  that  he  was  thinking  of  it 
continually.  She  knew,  however,  that  she  should  only  annoy 
him  by  seeming  to  notice  his  mysterious  dejection,  and  so  sho  be- 
came silent. 

In  the  afternoon,  Robin  came  as  usual,  after  his  day's  work  was 
done,  and  Rose  even  persuaded  herself  that  he,  too,  seemed  some- 
what serious.  He  went  out  into  the  garden  with  her  father,  and 
thence  to  the  field  ;  and  she  could  see  them  standing  there,  as  if 
talking  together,  for  a  long  time.  They  did  not  work  as  usual. 
The  sun  set  and  the  twilight  gathered  soft  and  dim,  and  the  full 
moon  ro.se  large  and  clear,  shedding  a  glow  of  solemn  radiance 
all  over  that  humble  chaumiere  and  its  humble  surroundings,  the 
two  peasants  standing  there  together  in  the  field,  and  the  little 
figure  of  Rose,  who  sat  by  tho  open  ca«cment,  leaning  on  the  sill ; 
and  still  Hugh  and  Robin  did  not  come.  At  length,  however, 
they  left  their  post,  and  camo  slowly  up  through  the  garden.  They 
were  conversing  still. 

"  What  is  it  about,  1  wonder  V  asked  the  young  girl,  mentally. 

The  two  entered.  Robin  did  not  speak;  but  Hugh  advanced 
straight  to  Rose. 

"Rose,  maJUU,"  ho  said,  gently,  "here  is  our  good  neighbor 
Robin,  who  wishes  to  marry  you.    What  do  you  say  to  itl" 

"  Wishes  to  marry  me  I"  iterated  the  young  girl,  faltering  and 
blushing. 

"  Exactly.    Is  it  not  sufficiently  plain  V 

Rose  was  silent,  her  eyes  cast  down  to  the  floor,  and  her  fair 
cheek  reddening  still  deeper.  The  tears  fast  gathered  in  her  eyes. 
Robin  wished  to  marry  her.  Hugh  turned  away,  and,  with  folded 
arms,  paced  the  room.    Robin  came  to  her  side. 

" Hear  Rose,"  he  said,  softly,  taking  her  hand,  "your  father 
has  told  you  what  I  asked  him.  It  is  true  that  I  wish  to  marry 
you,  if  you  are  willing.  I  did  not  think  you  disliked  me.  Will 
you  show  me  that  you  do  not  V 

She  did  not  answer,  but  sat  with  her  eyes  still  cast  down,  and 
her  hand  in  his. 

"  I  know,  dear  Rose,"  he  said,  again,  "  that  I  am  asking  agreat 
deal.  I  came  here  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  a  stranger. 
I  came  seeking  for  work,  and  found  it.  I  am  poor,  and  have  yet 
no  home  of  my  own,  but  that  I  trust  to  have  some  day,  if  the  bon 
Dieu  is  willing.  I  love  you,  Rose,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  will 
promise  to  marry  me  when  I  am  rich  enough  to  buy  a  little  farm 
of  my  own." 

"But — mv  father'!"  she  hesitated,  raising  her  eyes  sorrowfully, 
as  she  thought  of  his  loneliness.  "  No — no ;  I  cannot  leave  him  !" 

"  Rose,"  said  Hugh,  turning  to  her,  "  the  future  is  not  in  your 
hands.  Do  not  think  of  me.  If  you  love  Robin  sufficiently  well 
to  marry  him,  answer  him  at  once.    All  will  be  well." 

"  Then  I  will  marry  you,  Robin,"  she  said,  in  a  low  t«ne. 

"  You  will  forget  that  I  am  poor,  and  a  stranger  1" 

"  I  do  not  need  to  forget  it,"  was  her  answer.  And  her  glance 
of  timid,  affectionate  confidence  was  raised  to  his. 


He  bent  forward  with  a  thrill  of  inexpressible  delight,  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  those  of  the  blushing  girl. 

"  And  you  will  never  break  your  promise,  though  you  should 
meet  with  trial,  and  temptation,  and  danger  }" 

"  No  ;  never — never,  Robin  !  But  why  do  you  fear — and 
what  t" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Rose.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  wo 
can  marry,  perhaps  ;  for  I  will  not  ask  you  to  share  my  lot  rath 
me  until  I  have  risen  higher — far  higher  than  I  am  now.  And  no 
one  knows  what  may  happen  in  that  time.  It  will  be  a  long  time," 
he  continued,  after  awhile ;  but  I  shall  bo  patient ;  for  I  want  to 
rise  to  something  better  than  I  am  now,  Rose.  You  are  too  good 
to  marry  a  farmer,  or  a  gardener.  For  your  sake,  I  shall  strive  to 
render  myself  something  higher  than  cither." 

"  You  need  not  bo  better  than  you  aro,  Robin,"  said  tho  girl, 
gently. 

"  But  I  mean  to  become  moro  worthy  of  you,  nevertheless," 
was  his  rejoinder. 

And  now  Hugh  Lamonto  turned  to  them. 

"  Since  this  is  done,"  he  said,  "  I  give  you  both  my  blessing. 
Rose,  my  child,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  solemnly  on  her  fair  bead, 
"be  true  to  Robiu  until  he  comes  to  claim  you,  and  you  will  bo 
rewarded." 

There  was  a  momsnt  of  deep  silence.  The  young  lover  bent 
down,  and  tenderly  kissed  his  betrothed  bride,  from  whose  gcutle 
eyes  the  tears  stole  down. 

And  through  the  opposite  casement  glared  and  gleamed  a  pair 
of  fiendish  eyes  upon  that  littlo  group.  Tho  brigand-lover,  Gas- 
parde, had  heard  every  word — witnessed  every  look  and  action 
within.  They  did  not  sec  him ;  they  did  not  hear  tho  bitter  curses 
hissed  through  his  shut  teeth,  nor  mark  tho  clenched  hand  that 
menaced  them. 

#  *  *  #  # 

The  next  day,  Robin  came  again. 

"  Rose,"  he  said,  "I  saw,  yesterday,  going  away  from  here, 
when  I  was  coming  down,  a  man  whom  1  think  I  have  seen  be- 
fore.   Do  you  know  who  it  was?" 

"  You  mean,  I  think,  Gasparde,  my  cousin.  But  hush  ! — here 
he  comes." 

And  at  that  moment,  the  individual  designated  entered  tho  cot- 
tage door.  He  made  a  civil  obeisance  to  Rose  and  the  youug 
man,  and  accosting  Hugh,  requested,  in  a  low  tone,  to  speak  with 
him  alone. 

The  two  retired,  as  before,  to  tho  garden.  There  a  somewhat 
lengthy  conference  was  held,  during  which  time  Rose  and  Robin 
were  conversing  together  indoors,  and  Gasparde's  name  was  not 
unfrequently  mentioned  in  die  course  of  their  dialogue,  The 
young  man  seemed  to  be  somewhat  interested  in  him,  and  asked 
several  questions  concerning  him,  by  which  he  gathered  tho  knowl- 
edge that  Gasparde  had  sometime  very  deeply  offended  both 
Rose  and  her  father;  but  ho  also  heard  of  his  haviug  como  the 
previous  day  to  make  apologies  for  so  doing. 

And,  meanwhile,  Hugh  ended  the  colloquy  between  himself 
and  Gasparde  in  tho  garden,  when  they  prepared  to  re-enter  the 
house.  The  countenanco  of  the  former  was  gloomior  and  darker 
than  ever. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  man,  "  I  don't  remember  having  seen  that 
person  in  tho  kitchen  before.  1  suppose  you  wont  think  it  imper- 
tinent if  I  ask  you  who  he  is  ?" 

"  He  is  to  become  the  husband  of  Rose,"  returned  Hugh.  "His 
name  is  Robin  Marron."  And  he  glanced  closely  at  the  counte- 
nance of  his  companion,  to  detect  some  signal  of  his  feelings  at 
this  announcement.    But  all  was  undisturbed  there. 

"  So  Rose  is  to  be  married  j"  said  Gasparde.  "  Well,  ho  will 
make  her  an  excellent  husband,  1  hope ;  and  I  wish  her  much 
happiness,  with  all  my  heart.  I  suppose,  monsieur,  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  time  when  I  wished  so  earnestly  to  marry  Rose  my- 
self— have  you  i  But,"  he  continued,  with  a  countenance  of  hon- 
esty, though  a  slight  and  well-contrived  air  of  awkwardness 
accompanied  the  confession,  "  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  another 
young  girl,  at  some  distance  from  here,  shortly." 

And  the  lio  was  believed.  They  went  in,  and  Gasparde  re- 
mained a  short  time  longer,  affecting  an  air  of  the  most  perfect 
friendliness  towards  Robin.  And  when  he  took  his  departure,  to 
return  to  the  village,  Robin  accompanied  him.  They  went  along 
the  road  talking  together  of  one  thing  and  another  in  a  careless 
way,  speaking  on  a  great  many  subjects,  and  dwelling  on  none 
long,  till  they  came  to  a  little  grove,  past  which  the  road  ran,  about 
half  way  between  the  cottage  and  the  village. 

"A  pleasant  place  yonder,"  observed  Robiu,  nodding  his  head 
towards  it. 

"  Yes — yes ;  pleasant  enough,"  responded  Gaspardo  :  "  but  I 
dare  say  there  are  pleasanter  places." 

"Just  so,  my  friend,"  rejoined  the  young  man;  "you  aro  right. 
And  those  that  have  more  agreeable  associations,  as  well.  Eor 
instance,  if  a  man  had  been  shot  there  by  an  unseen  enemy,  tho 
place  wouldn't  be  quite  so  attractive  as  many  another." 

He  glanced  casually  at  the  face  of  his  companion  as  he  said  it  ; 
but  beneath  the  careless  tone  and  manner  was  a  meaning,  and  iu 
that  glance  he  read,  like  lightning,  the  expression  of  Gasparde's 
face.  It  was  one  of  sudden,  startled  uneasiness.  Tha  man  looked 
quickly  up  at  him,  without  au  answer.  The  effect  was  satisfac- 
tory.   Robin  went  on  : 

"  I  had  a  master  formerly,  who  was,  one  day,  wounded  in  tho 
manner  which  I  have  described,  and  in  that  very  wood  which  wo 
have  passed." 

" And  he  told  you  about  it?"  said  Gasparde,  watching  Robin 
closely. 

"  Yon  are  right.    He  told  me  a,bp,ut  it." 
"  Did  he  guess  who  fired  at  him  V* 
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"  I  suppose  so.    Though  ho  kept  it  to  himself,    lie  said  he 
meant  to  punish  the  rogue  when  lie  could  catch  him." 
"  Who  was  your  master,  if  I  may  ask  ?" 

"The  Compte  d'Artois.  You  may  have  heard  of  him  possibly. 
But  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  my  friend ;  for  here  I  am  at  the  farm." 

"  Adieu  !"  returned  Gaspardc ;  and  he  continued  his  route  to 
the  aubtrgt,  muttering,  "  1  have  you  now,  my  master!  You  think 
1  am  cowed — do  you  ?  Ah  !  wait — only  wait !  You  are  taking  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  win  my  pretty  cousin  ;  but  I  shall  have 
her  yet!  Only  time — time.  I 'will  let  you  just  grasp  the  prize, 
and  then  tear  it  from  you.  The  later  my  vengeance,  the  sweeter 
it  will  1k>  !" 

And  Robin  entered  the  farm  kitchen,  saying,  mentally  :  "  Then 
it  was  vou,  after  all,  my  man  ?  But  since  you  are  inclined  to  be 
civil  at  present,  I  think  your  misdeeds  may  pass.  So  long  as  you 
give  no  trouble,  yon  will  meet  with  none." 

it  was  sunset  again,  and  our  pretty  heroine,  Rose  Lamontc.  was 
returning  from  the  Chateau  Montauban,  whither  she  had  gone 
e;irlv  in  the  afternoon  to  see  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  who,  she 
was  told  by  her  father,  wished  to  speak  with  her  on  a  matter  of 
importance.  With  a  light  and  happy  heart,  Kose  had  gone  to 
meet  the  lady,  and,  three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  was  returning 
home,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a  step  very  diti'rrcnt  from  that 
usual  with  her.  She  had  seen  Mademoiselle  Montauhan,  and  not 
on  I  v  her,  but  the  good  marquis  ;  and  despite  her  gratitude  for  their 
kindness,  and  their  evident  interest  in  her  welfare,  she  could  not 
help  being  sad  at  what  they  had  told  her. 

Walking  slowly  along,  wrapped  in  sorrowful  meditation,  she 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Robin  pronouncing  her 
name,    lie  was  juM  going  down  to  the  cottage. 

"  Why,  what  ails  you,  my  Kose  *"  he  asked,  tenderly.  "  You 
are  weeping  !    Why  is  this  !" 


"  I  will  not  go  in  to-night,  I  think,  dear  Rose.  You  will  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  your  father,  and  you  will  be  better  alone. 
To-morrow  I  will  come.  You  will  know  then,  I  dare  say,  on 
what  day  he  is  going,  and  can  tell  me.  I  should  like  to  hear." 
He  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  There  was  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness in  his  glance  and  caress.    "  Good-evening,  Rose  I"  he  said. 

"  Good-evening.  Robin  I"  she  returned,  with  a  sad  smile. 

She  went  in.  Her  father,  standing  in  the  opposite  doorway, 
looking  out  into  the  garden,  turned  quickly  and  beheld  her.  He 
held  out  his  arms. 

"  Well,  you  know  now,"  he  said,  with  sorrowful  gentleness,  as 
she  came  up  to  meet  his  sad  embrace, — "you  know  now.  Rose  ?" 

"  Yes,  father, — I  know  :  you  arc  going  away.  But  it  will  not 
be  long  before  I  shall  see  you  again  ?   Yon  will  come  home  soon  !" 

Her  glance  was  anxious — her  voice  tearful.  He  averted  his 
countenance  a  moment.    He  could  not  answer  her. 

"  Tell  me,  dear  father,"  she  ur<red,  putting  up  her  little  hand, 
and  turning  his  rough  face  softly  towards  her, — "  tell  me  you  will 
come  back  soon." 

"  I  do  not  know ;  do  not  ask  me,  1  entreat,  Rojc  !"  He  spoke 
with  the  desperate  energy  of  sorrow. 

"  But  irlicrr  are  you  going,  anil  how  soon,  papa  !" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  where  I  am  going.  Bui  it  maybe  to  Nantes 
or  Bordeaux.    And  I  am  going  in  two  days." 

"  In  two  days  ? — so  soon  !    O,  papa  I" 

She  sat  down,  poor  little  Rose,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  wept  sadly.  Hugh  paced  the  tloor  with  folded  arms,  and 
despair  on  his  dark  countenance. 

"  O  !"  be  muttered,  with  fierce  grief,  "has  not  my  revenge  turned 
upon  me  ?" 

The  next  evening  Robin  came.  lie  seemed  more  serious  than 
usual,  and  heard  of  the  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  Hugh, 


THE  CITY  OF  LISKO\. 

The  city  of  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  as  seen  from  the 
Tagus  in  the  manner  indicated  in  our  engraving,  presents  a  beau- 
tiful appearance.  Its  terraced  hills,  rising  in  amphithcatricnl 
array,  its  churches,  convents  and  houses,  the  castle  battery  that 
frowns  defiance  on  the  foe,  and  guards  the  city  with  its  triple  tier, 
its  picturesque  ruins,  and  the  clumps  of  foliage  that  here  and 
there  evince  careful  culture,  all  these  features  combined,  make  up 
a  landscape  which  gladdens  the  eye  of  the  arriving  traveller.  But 
of  no  city  in  the  world  may  it  be  "said  more  truly  than  of  Lisbon, 
th.-.t  "  'tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  View."  Enter  it, 
and  you  find  the  streets  narrow,  steep  and  filthy,  and  the  houses, 
with  few  exceptions,  old-fashioned,  inconvenient,  mean  and  dirtv. 
The  change  from  the  Tagus  to  the  town  itself  is  like  going  from' a 
choice  seat  in  the  theatrc,  dnring  the  representation  of  a  fairy  spec- 
tacle, behind  the  scenes,  and  finding  all  the  illusory  splendors  of 
the  stage  vain  and  deceitful.  Yet  we  must  not  condemn  it  in 
round  terms.  The  want  of  cleanliness  and  the  meanness  of  which 
we  speak  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  old  town.  The  new  part  of 
the  city,  rebuilt  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  which  threw 
down  many  houses  and  destroyed  60,000  inhabitants,  possesses 
many  claims  to  attention  on  account  of  its  architectural  elegance. 
This  portion  is  situated  in  the  valley  between  Castle  Hill  on  the 
east  and  the  Mils  of  San  Francisco  and  Do  Carmo  on  the  west. 
The  streets  here  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  kept  compa- 
ratively clean,  and  are  bordered  by  fine  structures.  Three  streets, 
called  respectively,  Gold,  Silver  and  Cloth,  extend  about  half  a 
mile  north  and  south,  having  at  the  latter  extremity  the  Pra<;a  do 
Commcrcio  (Commercial  Square),  surrounded  on  "three  sides  by 
i  the  Naval  Arsenal,  the  Exchange,  Custom  House,  India  House, 
j  and  other  public  buildings,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  I., 
|  in  bronze,  in  the  centre.    Another  square,  the  Prac,a  dc  Figueira, 


"  O,  Robin,  my  father  is  going  away  I"  was  her  sad  answer. 

"  Going  away  >.  Ah,  how  sorry  I  am  for  you,  dear  child  !  But 
how  soon  is  he  going,  and  where  will  he  go  to?" 

"  1  do  not  know.  He  did  not  tell  me  ;  Mademoiselle  Helen  told 
me,  and  she  knew  nothing  further  than  what  I  have  just  said  to 
you.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  soon."  And  the  tears  chased 
each  other  over  her  fair  cheeks. 

"  Why  did  he  not  acquaint  you  with  this  fact,  Rose  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  "  Perhaps  be  had  not  the  courage. 
Poor  papa !  And  besides,  the  marquis  and  Mademoiselle  Mon- 
tauhan are  to  keep  me  at  the  chateau  until  he  returns :  that  was 
why  she  wished  me  to  come  up  this  afternoon,  to  tell  ine  of  this, 
and  M>  he  left  it  all  for  her  to  tell." 

"  1  knew  you  were  going  to  stay  at  the  rhateau,  Rose,  but  not 
that  your  father  was  going  away.  I  learned  it  from  him  last 
week,"  said  Robin. 

"  You  did  ?  and  you  did  not  lot  me  know !" 

"  He  preferred  that  I  should  not  then.  But  do  not  wcap,"  dear 
Rose!"  said  the  young  man,  soothinglv ;  "he  will  return,  and, 
perhaps,  will  remain  away  but  a  short  time.  And  it  will  be  pleas- 
ant for  you  to  be  at  the  chateau  a  little  while,  onlv  I  am  afraid  vou 
will  forget  me — will  yon  not  ?" 

"Ah,  how  can  you  think  so  i"  asked  his  companion,  in  a  tone 
ot  gentle  reproach.  "  You  know.-Rol  in,  tliat  I  could  not  forget 
you !"  6 

"  Forgive  mc,  Rose  !  I  would  not  wound  you  needlessly.  But 
yon  know  there  is  such  a  difference — " 

"  I  could  know  no  difference  that  will  affect  my  love  for  you, 
Robin,"  returned  the  young  girt,  with  a  slight  blush,  while  her 
tone  was  earnestness  itself. 

"Ten  thousand  thanks  for  the  assurance!"  he  said,  gently  elasp- 
ae  her  hand  in  his  own. 

They  walked  along  in  silence  till  they  ncarcd  the  cottage,  and 
then  Robin  said 


CITY  OF  LISBON,  PORTUGAL, 

in  silence.  At  length  he  said  :  "  You  arc  going,  then,  the  [day 
after  to-mofrow  V 

"  Yes,  and  Rose  will  go  to  the  chateau  to-morrow  evening.  The 
marquis  and  his  daughter  are  coining  for  her." 

"  Yes,  Robin,"  she  sajd  ;  "  to-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  gone." 

Robin  sat  down  by  her,  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Rose,"  he,  said,  "  do  you  not  think  this  makes  mo  as  sorrow- 
ful as  you  can  he?  What  shall  I  do  when  yon  are  here  no  longer? 
I  cannot  see  yon  in  your  new  home  as  I  have  seen  you  here.  I 
cannot  come  there  in  my  rude  dress,  though,  one  day,  I  mean  to 
make  myself  worthy  to  enter  even  that  proud  place ;  there  is 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  go  away." 

"Ah,  Robin,"  uttered  Rose,  with  teanul  eyes,  "do  not  go! 
What  shall  I  do  with  no  one  left  1" 

"  Do  not  weep,  mignonne !"  entreated  the  yonng  man,  sadly  ; 
"  can  you  not  see  it  is  for  the  best  ?  I  cannot  stay  here  without 
meeting  you  daily,  as  of  old.  And  we  may  not  meet  now  you 
are  to  dwell  at  the  chateau.  We  both  would  be  more  unhappy 
should  I  stay.  If  I  go  away,  I  may  gain  some  situation  where  I 
may  obtain  wealth,  and  rise  gradually  to  a  position  worthy  to 
come  hack  and  win  you.    Now,  Rose,  tell  me  I  may  go." 

"  Go,  then,  if  it  must  be  so,"  she  responded,  striving  to  check 
the  fast  flowing  tears.    "  But  I  shall  be  so  lonely !" 

"  Nay,  you  will  bear  this  more  calmly  soon  ;  and  then,  in  new 
scenes  and  new  faces,  you  will  forget  the  sorrow  of  parting,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  again." 

"  And  you  will  go,  Robin  1" 

"  You  yourself  will  leave  home  to-morrow  evening.  Since  I  am 
to  depart,  also,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better.    Is  it  not  so  V 
Tears  were  his  only  answer. 

"  Let  mc  go  to-morrow  morning,  Rose.    I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  go  away — to  wait  till  you  are  gone." 
And  thus  it  was. 

]to  be  COSTJXUBD.l 


|  a  very  picturesque  place,  and  nsed  as  a  public  market,  is  to  the 
north.    The  National'Theatre,  a  handsome  edifice,  stands  on  the 
j  Rocio,  the  site  of  the  old  Inquisition  buildings.    There  are  also 
some  other  squares  and  promenades.    The  western  part  of  the 
city  affords  the  most  agreeable  d wolling-plaecs.    The  principal 
church,  the  Cathedral  or  Patriarchal  Church,  is  on  the  slope  of 
Castle  Hill.    There  are  various  scientific  nnd  literary  institutions 
in  the  city  which  our  sjmce  docs  not  allow  ns  to  numerate.  Lis- 
bon is  finely  situated  for  commerce,  its  harbor  being  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world.    Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  wine,  oil,  fruit 
nnd  silk.    These  amounted,  in  184.1,  to  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars.    The  population  is  about  280,000.     It  was  anciently 
culled  Olisipo  or  Wysipo,  as  some  suppose,  on  account  of  its  being 
founded  by  I'lysscs.    It  was  raptured  by  the  Moors  in  716,  and 
remained  in  their  possession  till  1145.    ft  was  taken  by  theFrer.ch 
in  18(17,  but  resisted  nn  attack  from  Massena  in  1809.    The  liar 
'  bor  of  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  quays, 
!  which  extend  more  than  two  miles  along  the  banks,  are  convenient 
'  and  beautiful.    Fort  St.  Julian,  built  on  a  steep  projecting  rock, 
i  marks  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus';  and  on  it  is  a  lighthouse, 
rising  120  feet  above  the  sea  level.   Two  large  banks,  called  North 
and  South  Cachops,  obstruct  the  river  mouth,  and  on  the  middle 
of  the  latter  Stands  the  Bugio  fort  and  lighthouse,  the  latter  being 
66  feet  high.    The  least  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  in  the  north 
channel  is  four  fathoms,  nnd  in  the  south  six  fathoms;  and  there 
is  little  danger  in  entering  the  port,  except  during  ebb  tides,  which 
run  out  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  nn  hour.    Inside  the  harbor,  the 
water,  from  nearly  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  shoals  gradually  to 
the  edge;  hut  in  some  parts  vessels  may  come  within  200  vards  ot 
the  shore.    Lisbon-,  however,  with  all  the  advantages  of  its  posi- 
I  tion  and  the  excellence  of  its  port,  which  commands  the  nnviga- 
I  tion  of  the  Tagus,  holds  hut  a  low  rank  in  respect  of  commerce 
j  and  industry.    Bad  laws  and  an  inefficient  police  Itave  paralyzed 
I  industry  of  every  description,  in  the  place. 
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st.  John's  church  and  parsonage,  Jamaica  plain,  mass. 


BERWICK  ACADEMY,  MAINE. 

The  view  of  Berwick  Academy  on  this  page  was  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  the  Pictorial,  and  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
building,  which  was  designed  by  Richard  Upjohn,  Esq.,  the  archi- 
tect of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city.  We  have  selected  this 
subject  for  illustration  as  it  is  the  oldest  academy  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  having  been  founded  in  17'J1.  The  present  edifice  was 
erected  in  18.r)3.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  and  healthy  site  in  the  vil- 
lage of  South  Berwick.  Its  charter  bears  the  handsome  and  bold 
signature  of  John  Hancock.  The  land  on  which  It  stands  came 
to  the  institution  only  one  remove  from  the  red  man,  the  original 
possessor  of  the  soil.  A  number  of  gentlemen,  distinguished  for 
[earning,  talents,  enterprise  and  liberality,  were  engaged  in  the 
initiative  step  of  its  creation.  Among  these,  the  Rev.  John 
Thompson  deserves  honorable  mention.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal 
education,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1765. 
In  January,  1791,  Mr.  Thompson  rode  on  horseback  to  Boston 
wifli  the  charter,  to  lay  it  before  the  General  Court  ot  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  dedication  of  the  first  academy  took  place 
May  6,  1793.  Mr.  Thompson,  having  acted  as  its  president  for 
twenty-seven  years,  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  89.  In  1792,  it 
was  assisted  by  a  grant  ot  land  from  the  legislature.  Among  the 
trustees  and  active  and  liberal  benefactors  of  the  institution,  Hon. 
John  Lord,  Edward  P.  Hayman,  Thomas  Coggswell  and  J.  II. 
Hobbs,  Esq.,  occupy  a  front  rank.  The  original  building, 
together  with  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  was  burned  two 
or  three  years  ago.  There  have  been  seventeen  preceptors,  onlv 
six  of  whom  are  living.  The  number  of  pupils  was  originally 
limited  to  forty,  and  it  was  designed  for  boys  exclusively ;  hut  in 
1795,  females  were  admitted.  In  1818,  the  late  Hon.  W.  A.  Hayes 
was  elected  a  trustee,  and  the  institution  immediately  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  cultivated  and  energetic  mind.  In  1830,  he  pro- 
posed the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  building,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  a  large  number  of  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  institution 
voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $1500,  provided  a  like  sum  should 
be  raised  by  subscription.  In  a  short  time,  Mr.  Hayes  succeeded 
in  raising  in  the  village  of  South  Berwick  the  generous  sum  of 
$1700,  $500  of  which  he  gave  from  his  own  purse.  He  continued 
to  watch  over  his  favorite  institution  till  the  period  of  his  death, 
April  15,  1851,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  In  that  year,  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  August,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  present  academy  was  erected  in  1853,  by  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Hayes,  of  this  city,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  whose  services  to 
the  institution  we  have  briefly  noticed.  Mr.  Hayes  is  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  is  believed  to  be  founder  of  a  scholar- 
ship which  will  be  attached  to  Harvard  College,  another  scholar- 
ship having  been  founded  by  Benjamin  T.  Tredick,  Esq.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  purpose  of  these  scholarships  is  to  provide  two  of 
the  best  scholars  in  the  classical  department  of  the  academy  with 
the  means,  in  part,  of  pursuing  their  collegiate  education.  Each 
of  the  scholarships  will  furnish  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
annually  during  the  period  of  the  student's  residence  at  college, 
the  amount  thus  received  to  be  returned  from  time  to  time  after 
bis  graduation,  in  accordance  with  a  liberal  plan.  This  is  a  novel 
and  valuable  feature,  and  well  worthy  of  being  followed  by  simi- 
lar institutions.  Among  the  benefactors  of  the  academy,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  Hon.  John  Lord,  who  was  one  of  its  most 
active  trustees  for."  twenty-four  years,  and  who  left  at  his  decease  a 
bequest  of  $500,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  furnish- 
ing each  pupil  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  bequest 
was  accompanied  by  the  condition  that  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
should  be  read  by  the  students  daily,  morning  and  evening.  Since 
1817,  when  the  avails  of  the  Lord  fund  were  first  realized,  1240 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  among  students  of 
the  academy.  A  boarding-house  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
has  been  established  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  who  are 
there  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  M.  Gray.  Dr.  Gray,  who  has  charge  of  the  classical  depart' 
incnt,  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford  College,  England,  and  is  well 
known  to  scholars  in  thi;  country  by  his  elaborate  edition  of  the 
"  Ajax  "  of  Sophocles.  Mr.  William  S.  Palmer,  a  well-qualified 
nstruetor,  is  at  the  head  of  the  English  department.  Prizes  are 
annually  distributed  among:  the  most  meritorious  pupils,  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  generous  donation  from  William  L.  Coggswell, 
Esq.,  the  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York.  The  insti- 
tution is  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  pupils  arc  now  availing  themselves  of  its  educational 
advantages.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  our  so- 
cial organization,  that  the  facilities  for  education  are  so  widely 
diffused  and  so  generally  appreciated  by  our  population  Such 
institutions  as  Berwick  Academy  deserve  to  be  cherished. 


ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH  AND  PARSONAGE,  JAMAICA  PLAIN. 

The  engraving  above  is  an  accurate  view  of  tl;e  pretty  Episco- 
pal church  and  annexed  parsonage  house,  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  village  of  Jamaica  Plain,  not  far  from  the  main  street,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  Warren  estate,  and  of  Col.  Fes- 
senden's  residence,  and  not  far  from  the  Baptist  and  Unitarian 
chnrches.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McKay  is  the  clergyman  of  St.  John's 
church,  and  his  society  is  a  large  and  flourishing  one.  The  church 
as  die  engraving  shows,  is  a  neat  and  pretty  building,  and  stands' 
in  a  pleasant,  sequestered  spot.  We  think,  as  a  general  thing) 
that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  in  New  England,  to  the 
location  of  our  churches  and  their  immediate  su-'iundings.  They 
are  very  apt  to  stand  in  barren  public  places,  without  a  shrub  or  a 
green  tree  to  relieve  them.  St.  John's  Church  is  not  open  to  this 
objection,  and  produces  a  fine  effect,  not  only  from  its  quiet  beau- 
ty, but  from  that  of  its  position.  The  scene  we  have  engraved  is 
but  a  single  one  of  the  many  attractive  features  which  make  the 
village  of  Jamaica  Plain  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston.  Pretty  churches,  elegant  private  residences, 
gardens,  hills,  clumps  of  forest,  winding  lanes  and  hedgerows 
crowd  its  precincts  with  all  the  elements  of  rural  beauty.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  Jamaica  Pond,  em- 
bosomed in  gentle  hills,  which  has  so  many  enchanting  features 
on  its  surface  during  the  pleasant  days  of  summer,  and  in 
winter  is  the  theatre  of  gay  and  exhilarating  sports.  Jamaica 
Plain  is  a  bright  pearl  in  the  coronet  of  rural  gems  which  encircle 
Boston  like  a  tiara.  The  proximity  of  this  village  to  the  city,  and 
the  facility  of  intercommunication,  makes  it  the  chosen  residence 
of  many  of  our  business  men,  who  have  here  some  most  beautiful 
estates. 


MONTEZUMA  AT  DINNER. 

In  his  Table  Traits,  Or.  Doran  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  magnificence  of  Montezem  i's 
palace  and  table,  at  the  time  when  Cortez  invaded 
Mexico  :  "  On  the  terraced  roof  of  his  palace,  thirty 
knights  could  tilt  at  each  other,  without  complaining 
of  want  of  space.  His  armories  were  filled  with 
weapons  almost  as  destructive  as  any  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  arsenals  of  civilized  Christian  kings.  His 
granaries1  were  furnished  with  provisions  paid  by 
tributaries  ;  three  hundred  servants  tended  the  beau- 
tiful birds  of  his  aviaries  ;  his  menageries  wero  the 
wonder  and  terror  of  beholders ;  and  his  dwarfs 
were  more  hideous,  and  his  ladies  more  dazzling, 
than  potentate  had  ever  before  looked  upon  with 
contempt  or  admiration.  His  palace  within  and 
without  was  a  marvel  of  Aztec,  art.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  glad  with  fountains  and  gay- 
flowers.  One  thousand  ladies  shared  the  retirement 
of  this  splendid  locality,  with  a  master  more  glitter- 
ing than  anything  by  which  he  was  environed — who 
changed  his  apparel  four  times  daily,  never  putting 
on  again  a  garment  he  had  once  worn,  and  who,  eut- 
ing  off  and  drinking  from  gold  (except  on  state  oc- 
casions, when  his  table  was  covered  with  Cholulan 
porcelain),  never  used  a  second  time  the  vessels 
which  had  administered  to  the  indulgence  of  his  ap- 
petite. It  is  said  eulogistically  of  his  cooks,  that 
they  had  thirty  different  ways  of  preparing  meat — a 
poor  boast,  perhaps,  compared  with  the  Parisian 
chefs,  who  have  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  ways  to 
dress  eggs.  Three  hundred  dishes  were  daily  laid 
before  the  monarch  ;  and  such  as  were  required  to 
he  kept  hot  at  table  were  in  heated  earthen  stands 
made  for  that  purpose.  And  it  is  even  asserted  that 
this  autocrat  occasionally  killed  time  before  dinner 
by  watching  the  cooking  of  hi-  >  iands,  a  practice  in 
which,  according  to  Peter  Pii  .ar;  that  honest  old 
English  king  used  to  indulge,  who  dined  off  boiled 
mutton  at  two,  and  to  whom  the  funniest  sight  in 
the  world  was  the  clown  swallowing  carrots.  The 
ordinary  dishes  of  Montezuma  consisted  of  very 
dainty  fare — namely,  domestic  fowls,  geese,  par- 
tridges, quails,  venison,  Indian  hogs,  pigeons,  hares, 
rabbits,  and  other  productions  of  his  country,  in- 
cluding— it  is  alleged  by  some  and  denied  by  others — some  very 
choice  dairy  fed  baby,  when  this  choice  article  happens  to  be  in 
season  !  In  cold  weather,  enormous  torches,  that  not  only  flung 
forth  light  but  warmth  and  aromatic  odors,  lent  additional  splen- 
dor to  the  scene ;  and  to  temper  at  once  the  glare  and  the  heat, 
screens  with  delicately  droll  devices  upon  them,  framed  in  gold, 
were  placed  before  the  brilliant  flame.  The  sovereign  sat,  like 
his  links,  also  protected  by  a  screen.  He  was  not  as  barbarous  as 
most  Christian  kings  of  France,  who  fed  in  public  ;  nor  was  he 
personally  tended,  like  them,  by  awkward  Ganymedes  of  a  middle 
age ;  but  still  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  luxuries  of  roy 
alty.  Four  Hebes  stood  by  the  low  throne  and  table  of  their 
master,  and  these  poured  water  on  his  hands,  and  offered  him  the 
napkin,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  or  as  the  cloth  on  which  the 
four  hundred  dishes  stood  waiting  his  attention.  Women  as  fair 
presented  him  with  bread,  but  even  these  fair  ministers  retired  a 
few  steps  when  his  sacred  majesty  addressed  himself  to  the  com- 
mon process  of  eating.  Then  a  number  of  ancient  but  sprightly 
nobles  took  their  place.  With  these  Montezuma  conversed;  and, 
when  he  was  particularly  pleased  with  a  sage  observation  or  a 
sprightly  remark,  a  plate  of  pudding  bestowed  by  the  royal  hand 
made  one  individual  happy,  and  all  his  fellows  bitterly  jealous. 
The  pudding,  or  whatever  the  dish  might  be,  was  eaten  in  silent 
reverence  ;  and  while  an  Aztec  emperor  was  at  meat,  no  one  in 
the  palace  dared,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  speak  above  his  breath. 
Montezuma  is  described  as  being  but  a  moderate  eater,  but  fond 
of  fruits,  and  indulging,  with  constraint  upon  his  appetite,  in  cer- 
tain drinks  which  were  of  a  stimulating  quality,  such  as  arc  found 
in  countries  where  civilization  and  luxnry  were  at  their  highest." — 
A7ei*>  York  Tribune. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


(Written  fnr  TSallou's  Pictorial. J 
THE  BACHELOR'S  imiriKH. 

IT    rtlMI    FREE  LOVE. 

Gone  to  the  grave !  with  no  wife  near  to  cheer  him. 

So  children  to  kin*  him.  no  friends  iou:id  to  sigh- 
Alone— with  his  head  on  an  empty  cigar-box, 

HLs  fret  on  the  bolter— bo  laid  down  to  die. 

Dying  alone— with  no  Mends  to  surround  him— 

liut  the  rats  and  the  mice  that  gaze  awe  stricken  oil— 

Who  left  their  rich  meal  of  his  hoots  and  his  papers. 
To  finish  their  feast  when  his  spirit  has  Roue. 

Hazard  and  worn  are  the  bachelor's  features; 

His  cheeks  are  all  sunken,  his  hrow  coldly  damp. 
His  eyes  blaek  as  coals,  with  ouc  faint  spark  to  light  em  ; 

And  this  Is  the  end  of  the  merciless  scamp. 

He  writhes  'neath  the  last  pang  of  torturing  conscience. 

His  bosom  is  hearing— that  never  heave!  yet— 
He  thiuks  of  the  thousands  of  hearts  he  has  broken. 

Of  the  thousands  of  love*  he  has  won— to  forget 

Hark!  there's  a  rustling  of  robes  in  the  entry. 

And,  daintily  treading,  come  pretty,  young  feet ; 
The  door  swings  wide  open— the  ghosts  make  their  entrrr, 

The  tlirt  and  his  victims  on  earth  again  meet. 

There  were  bright,  gijgling  maidens  and  beauteous  ladiw, 
Arch,  mischievous  girls,  with  much  fun  in  their  eye; 

And  withered  old  maids,  and  half-crazy  youig  dames, 
Who  called  in  to  tec  the  old  bachelor  die. 

ne  gives  them  "ne  glance,  and  his  eye  flashes  fury — 
He  turns  to    proach  them— alas,  they  are  gone! 

The  rats  and  th   mire  have  cmpanneled  a  jury— 
The  bachelor  shivers,  and  dies  all  alone. 

AJono  in  his  glory  !  with  empty  old  bottles. 

And  tailors'  and  boot  bills,  and  club  bills  around, 
With  one  hand  convulsively  clutching  the  poker, 

And  the  other  a  crushed  billet-doux,  he  is  found. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. J 

BLESSINGS  IN  DISGUISE. 

BY  MRS.  SOrilltONlA.  CURRIER. 

Mt  next  door  neighbor,  such  was  the  Widow  Sinclair  two 

vcars  a"t>  she  is  called  Mrs.  St.  Clair  now  that  she  resides  in  the 

large  and  beautiful  dwelling  which  overlooks  the  spot  where  her 
little  log  cabin  once  stood — my  neighbor  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of  its 
dispensations  to  the  wants  of  mankind  ;  and  everybody  respected 
her  for  that  unwavering  faith.  But  it  was  sometimes  very  trying 
lo  those  who  were  tasting  the  waters  of  affliction,  to  listen  to  the 
good  lady  as  she  stirred  up  that  bitter  rup  of  which  her  friends 
were  drinking,  in  order  to  find  the  drop  of  sweetness  in  its  dregs. 

How  our  hearts  swelled  with  indignation,  as  Mrs.  Sinclair  came 
bustling  through  the  little  circle  who  tearfully  and  in  silence  had 
gathered  round  the  young  wife  of  the  itinerant  preacher,  so  sud- 
dcnlv,  and  in  such  an  awful  manner  deprived  of  her  husband,  to 
offer  her  consolations !  and  what  a  look  of  bewilderment  rested  on 
the  face  of  the  stranger,  as  she  imperfectly  gathered  the  import  of 
the  lady's  words ! 

The  event  which  bail  seemed  SO  mysterious  to  us,  was  perfectly 
plain  to  our  neighbor.  It  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  !  The  young 
ladv  would  now  escape  the  hardships  and  sorrows  of  a  missionary 
life,  and  be  able  to  return  to  the  distant  luxurious  home  which  she 
had  forsaken  for  the  love  of  her  husband  and  her  God,  anil  that 
heart,  almost  dead  with  anguish,  was  cxhsrtcd  to  bless  Heaven 
for  this  exhibition  of  its  mercy. 

Mv  neighbor  was  called  upon,  at  length,  to  practise  what  she 
preached  ;  and  thongh  every  eye  wept  with  hers  when  she  laid  her 
husband  in  the  grave,  we  could  not  refrain  from  glancing  stealth- 
ily through  our  tears,  at  her  countenance.  Hut  though  in  addition 
to  the  !o3S  of  her  husband,  and  a  very  severe  loss  it  was,  she  was 
compelled  to  part  with  the  handsome  property  she  supposed  her- 
self and  her  son  entitled  to,  bravely  did  she  bear  up  under  her 
trials.  The  still  unfurro  wed,  rosy  cheek  did  grow  thin  and  pale, 
mid  the  eyes,  wil0BC  brightness  fifty  years  had  failed  to  dim,  could 
not  hold  back  their  tears,  but  still  Mis.  Sinclair  would  talk  of  the 
goodness  of  Heaven.  The  reasons  why  she  was  so  afflicted  seem- 
ed to  her  very  apparent,  and  it  was  herself  who  spoke  the  words 
of  consolation — we  all  gricwd— when  her  son  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish his  studies  and  leave  his  home  to  labor  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  mother;  lor  in  all  our  settlement  there  was  not  a 
young  man  so  beloved  as  George  Sinclair,  nor  one  whose  absence 
from  our  little  SOCtOty  would  have  been  as  much  felt  as  we  knew 
his  would  be. 

And  yet  my  neighbor  bad  one  sore  trial,  for  the  infliction  of 
which  she  could  rind  no  ren  on,  and  tYoin  the  weariness  of  which 
there  was  no  rest.  ]i  was  not  forgotten  even  when  her  great 
troubles  were  upon  her  ;  and  lime,  which  subdued  her  other  griefs, 
seemed  only  to  give  new  strength  and  IlirUll mull  to  this.  It  would 
finally  be  the  death  of  her.  Mrs.  Sinclair  often  declared,  and  we 
did  not  know  but  it  would. 

And  what  was  this  terrible  trial  '.  l'oor,  little,  friendless  Rika  ! 
One  would  not  have  supposed,  to  look  on  the  cowering  form,  the 
pale,  thiu  face,  and  the  soft  blue,  downcast  eyes,  to  listen  to  the 
sweet  voice  as  it  whispered,  rather  than  sung,  those  strange,  plain- 
tive songs,  or  murmured  in  her  broken  English,  that  her  presence 
could  have  excited  in  any  individual,  and  especially  in  my  kind 
neighbor,  whose  great  heart  seemed  to  have  a  corner  in  it  for  every 
suffering  one,  any  other  emotion  than  that  of  pity.    And  yet  it 


was  little  Rika,  who,  Mrs.  Sinclair  thought,  would  be  the  death  I 
of  her  ! 

It  had  been  a  few  months  before  she  became  a  widow  that  little 
Rika  had  come  to  the  dwelling  of  my  neighbor.    It  was  a  bitter 
|  cold  night.    The  wind  howled  and  moaned  as  it  swept  over  the 
j  bleak  prairie,  bearing  nwny  in  its  strong  arms  the  heavy  masses  of 
snow  which  fell  like  avalanches  from  the  dark  heavens.  The 
owls  hooted  from  out  the  branches  of  the  roof  trees  ;  from  every 
direction  the  prairie  wolves  were  answering  to  the  calls  of  their 
companions,  and  now  and  then  the  baying  of  the  more  formidable 
I  timber  wolf  fell  dismally  on  the  ear.    The  unhoused  droves  of 
cattle  were  huddled  together  in  the  dense  oak  copse,  whose  with- 
ered but  siill  thickly  clustering  leaves  afforded  Iheni  no  indifferent 
protection  from  the  blast,  and  the  young  colts  were  finding  a  shel- 
ter among  the  stacks  of  hay,  or  around  the  cabins  of  their  owners, 
their  pretty  bright  eyes  peering  through  the  uncurtained  w  indows, 
and  their  little  noses  pressed  softly  against  the  frosty  panes. 

It  was  dark  and  cold  and  dreary  enough  without,  but  how  warm 
and  quiet  and  rosy  within  the  dwelling  of  the  Sinclairs.  The 
house  was  but  a  tog  cabin,  but  its  appearance  denoted  that  its  oc- 
cupants were  in  very  comfortable  circumstances  for  new  settlers, 
and  were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  comforts  at  their  command.  A 
neat  paper-hanging  concealed  the  coarse  hewing  and  the  mud 
plastering  of  the  walls,  a  thick  wool  carpet  covered  the  floor,  the 
plump,  foft  bed  in  the  corner  was  curtained  with  snowy  muslin, 
the  mantel-piece  showed  a  brace  of  silver  candlesticks,  whose  nice 
tapers  were  diffusing  a  brilliant  light  through  the  apartment ;  the 
tea-table  which  had  been  standing  in  the  floor  for  a  couple  of  hours 
was  set  with  real  china  and  silver;  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  thought 
it  no  waste  of  time  t  •  spend  a  few  moments  just  to  please  herself 
and  her  husband,  had  attired  her  in  a  rich,  cherry-colored  silk, 
twisted  her  still  fair  brown  hair  into  wavy  ringlets,  and  fastened 
her  prettiest  collar  about  her  neck  with  the  delicate  ruby  pin — the 
gift  of  her  husband  many  and  many  a  year  ago.  That  ruby  pin 
was  not  often  worn,  for  it  was  a  treasured  thing  ;  perhaps  Mrs. 
Sinclair  selected  it  that  night,  from  among  her  few  ornaments, 
that  it  might  recall  pleasant  thoughts  ;  for  the  lady's  feelings,  for 
some  reason,  were  very  strangely  disturbed. 

It  might  have  been  because  the  water  had  twice  simmered  away 
in  the  tea-kettle,  the  nicely-browned  and  buttered  toast  looked  so 
uninviting  now,  anil  the  baked  sweet  apples  which  had  so  plump- 
ed up  in  the  rich  cream,  were  shrivelled  and  cold  ;  perhaps  she 
was  impatient  to  read  to  her  husband  the  letter  from  their  son, 
who,  though  he  seldom  failed  to  lso  at  home  on  Saturday  evening, 
alwavs  sent  a  word  to  his  parents  by  the  weekly  mail.  But  the 
ruby  pin  acted  not  as  a  charm  to-night  ;  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  very 
much  displeased  at  the  protracted  absence  of  her  husband.  He 
had  a  severe  cold  now,  and  the  lung  fever  was  in  the  family  he 
had  gone  to  visit.  She  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  endanger  his 
health  for  the  family  of  that  young,  able-bodied  man,  who,  though 
he  had  been  some  months  in  the  settlement,  had  refused  every  offer 
of  labor,  and  lived  entirely  on  charity.  She  would  never  consent 
again  that  her  husband  should  lift  a  finger  to  help  them. 

Poverty — Mrs.  Sinclair  did  not  arrive  at  this  conclusion  till  she 
had  waited  two  hours  the  return  of  her  husband,  and  her  supper 
was  quite  spoiled — poverty  was  less  a  misfortune  than  a  crime, 
and  she  resolved,  sitting  there  in  her  comfortable  rocking  chair 
before  the  blazing  hickory  fire,  that  she  would  never  again  encour- 
age the  vice. 

She  did  not  imagine  how  soon  she  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  her  disapprobation  of  it,  for  while  these  thoughts  were  still 
in  her  mind,  the  latch  of  the  cabin  door  was  slowly  and  hesitating- 
ly lifted,  and  a  bundle  of  rags,  so  one  might  have  supposed  it  to 
be,  fell  in  upon  the  floor.  Mrs.  Sinclair  could  hardly  believe  her 
senses  when  the  object  lifted  itself  from  the  ground,  and  a  pair  of 
soft  blue,  lustrous  eyes — how  wild  and  despairing  was  their 
glance  ! — looked  out  from  beneath  n  mass  of  tangled  and  frozen 
hair,  and  a  face  almost  skeleton-like,  and  colorless  us  the  snow 
w  hich  had  tilled  every  fold  in  her  garments,  met  her  gaze. 

The  young  girl  belonged  to  no  family  in  the  settlement  ;  it  was 
a  face  she  had  never  looked  on  before  ;  and  in  her  present  stare  of 
feeling,  the  expression  of  that  countenance  was  as  disagreeable 
as  it  was  strange.  She  rend  in  the  creatur.'s  face,  at  the  first 
glance,  so  Mrs.  Sinclair  often  declared  to  hsr  neighbors,  the  w  hole 
history  of  the  trouble  she  would  cause  her;  she  was  certain,  even 
at  the  moment  when  the  young  girl,  after  glancing  around  the 
apartment,  came  tremblingly  towards  her,  and  sinking  on  her 
knees  before  the  lady,  touched  those  icy  lips  to  her  hand,  that  she 
might  as  well  nourish  a  \  iper  in  her  bosom  as  give  protection  to 
the  child  ;  and  though,  when  that  hand  which  had  never  before 
been  closed  to  the  buffering,  instinctively,  so  Mrs.  Sim  lair  de- 
clared, thrust  the  girl  from  her,  the  young  stranger,  still  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor,  pressed  her  attenuated  hands  to  her  heart,  and 
then  pointed  upward,  and  the  lady  plainly  enough  understood  the 
mute  language — God's  child — she  still  would  not  open  her  In-art  lo 
the  sufferer.  However,  with  the  firm  resolution  that  she  would 
send  her  from  the  house  the  next  morning,  she  lifted  her  from  the 
floor,  warmed  and  fed  her,  and  put  her  into  a  cot  beside  her 
own  bed. 

The  tears  mined  down  those  pale  cheeks  as  these  kindnesses 

were  shown,  ami  she  murmured  softly  in  a  strange  language, 

thongh  it  seemed  rather  to  herself  than  the  lady,  for  after  thai  first 
rebuff,  the  girl  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Sinclair's  face. 
The  next  day  and  the  day  following  were  as  disagreeable  as 
that  dreary  night  had  been,  and  consequently  Mrs.  Sinclair's  de- 
termination in  regard  to  little  Rika — her  name  was  all  the  lady 
had  learned  respecting  her — was  not  carried  into  effect  ;  and 
though  the  resolution  to  send  her  from  the  house  was  alwavs 
in  her  heart — I  ought  to  say,  always  on  her  lips — the  girl  still 
remained. 


Mr.  Sinclair  learned  a  day  or  two  after,  that  on  the  night  the 
child  had  come  to  his  house,  several  emigrant  teams,  hound  for 
Fort  Independence,  had  passed  throngh  the  neighborhood  ;  hut 
his  increasing  illness  had  caused  him  to  drop  the  inquiries  he  had 
at  first  prosecuted,  and  after  his  death  it  never  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Sinclair  that  any  effort  to  find  a  friend  to  the  girl  would  prove 
successful.  Little  Rika  could  not  give  much  information  respect- 
ing herself,  as  she  did  not  understand  a  word  of  English.  All 
w  hich  could  be  learned  from  her  was  that  her  mother  and  herself 
had  come  to  America  a  few  months  before — that  on  their  way  to 
California  w  here  the  friend  they  were  in  search  of  was  residing,  as 
they  supposed,  the  intelligence  of  his  death  had  reached  them, 
and  the  news  had  cost  her  mother  her  life. 

When  little  Rika  was  better  ablo  to  express  her  thoughts,  she 
never  reverted  to  her  past  history,  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  made  no  in- 
quiries of  her.  Time  had  only  confirmed  the  opinion  that  she 
would  always  be  burdened  with  the  girl. 

Our  settlement  is  not  composed  of  a  curious,  gossiping  people  ; 
we  knew  that  the  poor  dwelling  into  which  Mrs.  Sinclair  removed 
on  leaving  her  own  pleasant  though  humble  home,  was  comfort- 
able, and  that  she  needed  no  pecuniary  assistance  from  her  neigh- 
bors, though  we  had  supposed  that  every  dollar  at  her  command 
had  been  employed  in  fitting  out  George  for  California.  We 
knew  nothing  more  of  her  affairs  except  what  she  chose  to  tell  us, 
and  her  communications  were  confined  to  one  subject,  and  that 
was  poor  little  Rika.  Even  of  her  son  she  told  nothing  ;  we  only 
heard,  occasionally,  that  a  letter  post-marked  at  California  came, 
to  our  post-office  for  Mrs.  Sinclair.  But  George  had  promised 
us  that  whatever  his  fortune  might  be,  he  would  return  to  the  set- 
tlement in  three  years  ;  and  the  period  had  just  expired,  when, 
riding  in  the  direction  of  my  neighbor's  dwelling,  I  saw  a  hand- 
some buggy — any  other  mode  of  conveyance  than  our  heavv 
lumber  wagons  was  at  that  time  a  novelty  in  our  settlement — a 
handsome  buggy,  drawn  by  a  span  of  splendid  grays,  stop  at 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  door.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  tell  who  was  its 
occupant,  despite  the  huge  whiskers  and  bronzed  complexion  ; 
that  lithe,  graceful  form,  more  rounded  now  than  it  had  been 
years  before,  could  be  none  other  than  George  Sinclair. 

In  a  moment  he  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  w  ho  was 
sobhing  like  a  child  ;  we  learned  afterwards  that  his  return  was 
almost  as  surprising  to  her  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  I 
urged  my  horse  forward,  but  George  had  observed  me,  and  with 
his  accustomed  gallantry  and  wilfulness  he  had  lifted  me  from  the 
saddle  and  conducted  me  into  the  cabin  before  giving  mc  an  op- 
portunity to  say  how  very  necessary  it  was  that  I  should  contintio 
my  ride. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  exchanged,  I  inquired  of  George 
what  had  been  his  success  in  the  gold  region,  hut  I  repented,  im- 
mediately, of  making  the  inquiry,  for  Mrs.  Sinclair's  tears,  not- 
withstanding her  endeavors  to  hide  them,  began  again  to  flow. 
The  sufferings  he  had  endured  had  all  Ken  known  to  her,  though 
she  had  jo  completely  concealed  her  griefs  from  her  neighbors. 
But  George  laughed  heartily.  He  had  found  gold  enough,  he 
said,  to  make  good  his  promises  to  his  mother  and  Rika  ;  and  he 
wound  a  beautiful  gold  chain  around  the  neck  of  his  mother,  and 
threw  into  the  lap  of  Rika  a  broad  gold  piece,  to  buy  her  a  new 
dress. 

1  did  not  know  until  he  had  spoken  her  name,  that  Rika  was  in 
the  apartment  ;  probably  in  her  surprise  at  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance, she  had  forgotten  to  quit  the  room  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
do,  when  Mrs.  Sinclair  had  company  ;  but  the  suddenness  with 
which  his  mirth  was  checked  caused  me  to  turn  my  eyes  on  Rika  ; 
and  1  did  not  wonder  at  his  manifest  surprise. 

The  girl  was  sitting  ou  a  low  stool  in  the  most  distant  corner 
of  the  apartment,  w  ith  a  straw  hat.  one  of  those  elegant,  elaborate 
things  the  merchant  in  the  neighboring  village  had  hinted  was 
manufactured  in  our  settlement,  though  we  did  not  believe  it,  and 
which  wen  so  expensive  that  few  of  us  could  afford  to  wear  one, 
lying  on  her  lap  and  receiving  its  finishing  touch  from  her  fingers. 
That  hat  revealed  a  mystery  I  had  long  wished  to  pry  into.  Poor, 
patient,  silent  Rika  !  She  was  attired  in  a  cast-off  dress  of  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  and  the  garment  had  received  no  alteration  since  it  had 
passed  from  the  short,  plump  figure  of  the  lady,  to  that  of  the  del- 
icate and  now  tall  girl.  Her  dark,  luxuriant  hair  was  gathered 
into  a  mass  and  twisted  about  her  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  haste  had  only  been  thought  of  in  arranging  it.  Her 
cheeks  were  tear-stained,  and  the  bowed  form  and  the  bent  fingers 
showed  with  what  diligence  she  had  labored. 

Yet  the  expression  of  Rika's  countenance  was  more  surprising 
than  her  personal  appearance.  I  saw  her  glance  at  her  faded  and 
won  garment,  at  the  sunburnt  hands  and  bare  feet,  and  then  the 
deep  blue  eyes  lifted  themselves  proudly  to  the  face  of  the  young 
man.  The  deep  flush  which  overspread  her  cheek  was  not  the 
blush  of  shame,  nor  the  pallor  which  succeeded  it,  weakness. 

The  brow  of  the  young  man  reddened.  He  had  forgotten  that 
vears  had  been  passing  over  the  head  of  Rika  ;  and  the  transform- 
ation of  that  timid,  trembling  child  into  the  proud,  self-reliant  wo- 
man— such  she  at  this  moment  appeared,  was  as  sudden  to  him  as 
if  the  change  had  taken  place  before  his  eyes.  But  Rika  speedily 
put  :n i  end  to  his  embarrassment  by  rising  from  her  seat  and 
quitting  the  room. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  was  so  busy  in  examining  her  present  and  ad- 
miring its  beauty,  that  she  did  not  observe  Rika,  nor  the  unsatis- 
fied glance  which  her  son  directed  toward  herself  as  the  girl  left 
the  apartment. 

"And  was  this  the  first  fruit  of  your  toil,  as  you  promised  it 
should  be  >"  asked  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

"  Yes,  and  it  had  been  the  last,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
some  emotion,  "  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  a  stranger !" 
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And  then  ho  told  us  the  story  of  his  protracted  sickness  and 
destitution  in  California  ;  how  many  times  his  ere  and  his  heart 
had  turned  homeward,  without  the  hope  of  ever  having  the 
strength  or  the  means  of  returning  ;  how  he  had  been  for  weeks 
and  months  of  his  illness  watched  over  by  a  stranger  and  a  for- 
eigner, with  the  kindness  and  attention  he  could  have  hoped  to 
find  only  in  a  parent  ;  and  when  he  had  recovered  his  strength 
sufficiently  to  return  to  the  mines,  his  generous  friend  had  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  such  a  valuable  claim,  one  which  he  had  just 
secured  for  himself,  that  he  had  realized  a  fortune  from  it. 

"  But  for  that  noble-hearted  Pole,  mother!"  he  added,  "you 
would  never  have  seen  your  son  again.    Dlmann — " 

I  heard  a  smothered  cry  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  but  neither 
Mrs.  Sinclair  nor  George  observed  it. 

"  ITlmann  was  a  nobleman,  but  his  family  has  been  ruined  and 
he  will  never  return  to  his  native  country.  The  relatives  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  America  have  died  here,  and  be  says  it  matters  lit- 
tle now  where  he  spends  the  remainder  of  his  days.  1  have  urged 
him  to  make  his  home  with  me,  a  id  I  think  he  will  do  so.  At 
any  rate  he  will  spend  the  coining  winter  with  us.  lie  entertains 
a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  mother,  for  I  have  told  him  of  your 
kindness  to  one  of  his  nation — a  little  friendless  girl,  between 
whom  and  himself  I  fancied  I  perceived  a  striking  resemblance  !" 

Poor  Mrs.  Sinclair!  A  suspicion  that  the  benevolence  of  which 
the  lady  made  such  a  boast  to  her  neighbors  was  not  so  pure  03 
she  would  have  wished  us  to  suppose,  had  more  than  once  arisen 
in  my  mind  ;  but  I  could  not  help  pitying  her  distress  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  struggled  so  vainly  to  keep  down  the  emotions  which 
would  spring  up  in  her  heart. 

Rika  had  been  a  great  trial  to  her,  she  said,  but  what  she  had 
done  for  her  she  did  willingly — how  the  falsehood  burned  her 
check — and  she  hoped  she  should  be  able,  in  future,  to  show  her 
more  kindnesses  than  she  had  already  done.  George  seemed  not 
to  perceive  the  embarrassment  of  his  mother,  but  a  shadow  passed 
over  his  face. 

"  And  where  will  you  make  your  home,  George!"  I  nsked  ; 
"somewhere  in  our  neighborhood,  I  trust." 

"Yes;  my  title  to  the  land  which  was  rightly  my  father's,  is 
legal  now ;  and,  mother,  I  have  decided  to  erect  a  dwelling  for  us 
on  the  site  of  our  old  log  cabin.  I  have  engaged  workmen  who 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  for  wo  must  have  our  house  completed 
before  Ullman  arrives." 

"And,  George,  arc  you  not  going  to  get  married  !  You  can- 
not expect  your  mother  to  preside  over  the  establishment  you  will 
have  I" 

"Yes!"  he  replied,  laughing,  but  still  in  earnest,  "  but  where 
shall  I  find  one  who  will  suit  my  mother  and  my  friends  ?  Ull- 
inann  has  been  accustomed  to  the  most  refined  female  society. 
Ho  has  many  times  spoken  to  me  of  his  wife  and  young  daughter, 
both  of  whom  died  on  their  way  to  California,  where  ho  had 
intended  to  make  him  a  home." 

Looking,  accidentally,  through  the  doorway  of  the  adjoining 
apartment,  I  saw  reflected  from  a  mirror,  the  figure  of  liika.  As 
George  pronounced  these  words,  |he  had  sunk  upon  the  floor  and 
lifted  her  clasped  hands  and  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  such  joy 
and  gratitude  as  I  never  before  saw  expressed,  was  beaming  from 
her  countenance. 

Fearing  that  Mrs.  Sinclair  or  her  son  might  also  bo  witnesses  of 
the  scene  which  I  believed  Rika  would  wish  to  conceal,  I  arose 
quickly,  and  telling  George  that  if  ho  would  make  out  a  list  of 
the  beauties  and  accomplishments  ho  would  consider  indispensable 
in  a  wife,  I  wonld  endeavor  to  find  him  one,  I  went  into  the  ad- 
joining apartment  on  pretext  of  looking  at  the  pretty  hat  Rika 
was  braiding.  The  young  girl  was  bending  again  over  her  work, 
and  she  answered  my  questions  respecting  it  very  demurely  ;  but 
when  I  stooped  over  her  and  whispered  :  "  Rika,  you  have  many 
times  refused  to  let  me  share  your  sorrows — I  will  participate  in 
vour  joy !"  she  wound  her  arms  about  me,  and  raised  her  swim- 
ming eyes  to  mine. 

The  following  evening  she  spent  with  me,  and  we  laid  many 
plans  for  the  future,  one  of  which  was  that  I  would  board  some 
of  George's  caqienters,  if  Mrs.  Sinclair  would  give  me  tho  assis- 
tance of  Rika  ;  and  this  plan  succeeded  as  well  as  did  the  project 
I  formed  without  the  assistance  of  my  young  friend.  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair was  only  too  willing  to  get  Rika  out  of  her  sight.  She  had 
not  repented  of  the  injustice  she  had  done  the  young  girl ;  she  was 
only  ashamed  of  it,  and  anxious  to  conceal  it  from  her  son. 

Dear  Rika!  how  happy  she  was  when  she  found  herself  dom- 
iciled at  our  house.  She  would  do  nothing  but  laugh  and  weep. 
Her  happiness  was  ample  compensation  for  the  trouble  the  addi- 
tion to  our  family  caused  me.  She  gave  me  assistance  enough  to 
show  that  she  would  make  an  excellent  housekeeper,  but  Rika's 
drudgery  was  over  hooks,  the  piano,  and  in  preparing  for  herself 
a  decent  wardrobe. 

She  became  more  and  more  beautiful  every  day.  Her  dark, 
luxuriant  hair  fell  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders,  her  attenuated 
form  gained  strength  and  elasticity,  her  cheek  became  round  and 
rosy,  and  her  eyes  had  in  them  a  starry  brightness  ;  and  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart  and  the  wealth  of  her  intellect  surprised  me  more 
than  did  the  improvement  in  her  personal  appearance.  I  found 
her,  one  day,  surveying  herself  in  the  mirror.  There  was  no  look 
of  pride  on  her  face,  but  even-  feature  spoke  her  happiness. 

"  You  do  not  think,"  she  said,  "  how  much  I  am  resembling  my 
father !  My  countryman,"  so  she  always  spoke  of  George  Sin- 
clair's Polish  friend — she  dared  not  be  too  sanguine  in  her  expect- 
ations, "  will  not  be  ashamed  of  inc." 

I  did  not  intend  that  George  should  sec  Rika  very  often  ;  after 
a  few  months  had  passed,  however,  I  found  that  a  greater  degree 
of  surveillance  than  I  was  willing  to  be  guilty  of,  was  necessary 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  and  that  the  young  man  did  not 


relish,  very  keenly,  my  remarks  respecting  a  certain  young  lady 
with  whom  be  had  flirted  soon  afier  his  return  home  ;  but  I  did 
,  not  think  my  great  project  wo  ild  be  earned  into  effect  so  soon 
as  it  wa3. 

One  afternoon  George  eamo  over  to  invite  Rika  anil  myself  to 
visit  the  new  dwelling,  which  was  nearly  completed,  j  fani  i d  ho 
was  not  very  anxious  for  me  to  accept  his  invitation,  but  I  did. 
Rika  was  looking  charmingly  in  the  neat  and  tasteful  dress,  which, 
I  whispered  to  George,  had  been  purchased  with  the  gold  piece  he 
had  given  her,  though  he  pretended  not  to  hear.  He  was  talking 
in  an  uncommonly  voluble  strain,  even  for  him,  and  Rika  was  un- 
usually silent  and  thoughtful. 

The  new  house  was  a  beautiful  dwelling.  Many  pretty  resi- 
dences have  been  erected  in  our  settlement  since,  but  that  is  still 
the  handsomest  in  the  neighborhood.  I  very  soon  exhausted  my 
stock  of  expletives  in  [liaising  George's  taste  and  the  skill  of  his 
workmen  ;  but  Rika  said  nothing. 

"  I  have  sent  to  New  York  for  furniture,"  said  George,  "  and 
the  house  will  be  ready  for  us  to  move  into  by  the  time  it  arrives 
here." 

"  Are  you  going  to  bo  married  before  you  move  in,  George  V 
j  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  intend  to  be,"  he  rep'ijd,  very  seriously. 

1  glanced  involuntarily  at  Rika.  Her  face  was  pale  as  death, 
and  the  lingers  which  rested  on  my  arm  seemed  striving  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  flesh. 

"That  is,"  added  George,  turning  toward  my  companion — and 
how  beautiful  his  countenance  was  at  that  moment — "  if  Rika  will 
be  my  wife  !    Will  you,  dearest  Rika  !" 

The  little  fingers  loosen  id  their  hold  on  my  arm  and  they  were 
clasped  in  the  broad  palms  of  George.  I  moved  away,  hut  in  a 
little  time  my  companions  joined  me,  and  the  young  man's  lips 
and  Rika's  eyes  spoke  words  I  like  to  remember. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  had  not  called  at  my  house  since  Rika  had  been 
with  me,  but  I  believed  there  was  a  reason,  besides  that  she  gave 
me,  for  her  absence.  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  she  came 
the  very  evening  Rika  learned  that  she  was  loved,  unless  a  kind 
Providence  wished  to  lill  the  dear  girl's  cup  of  happiness  to  over- 
flowing. My  neighbor  had  repented,  at  length,  of  all  her  unkind- 
ness  towards  her  former  charge. 

When  the  sky  above  her  was  dark  and  cold,  Mrs.  Sinclair  said, 
her  heart  would  become  hard  and  insensible  as  a  mountain  of  ice  ; 
but  what  could  she  do  in  such  sunlight  and  warmth  as  Heaven 
had  now  surrounded  her  with  ?  Rika  begged  her  not  to  speak  of 
the  past ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  as  if  there  had  been  only 
happiness  in  it — but  she  would  not  be  silent.    It  was  due  to  Rika, 

it  was  due  to  Mrs.  C  and  all  the  rest  of  the  neighbors,  that 

she  should  confess  her  sins.  Everybody  had  believed  that  the 
trust  in  Heaven  and  the  resignation  to  its  will,  which  she  so  often 
enjoined  on  others,  had  been  practised  by  herself — but  it  was  not 
so.  Adversity  had  wakened  all  the  latent  wickedness  in  her  heart, 
and  the  vial  of  her  wrath  had  been  poured  on  the  head  of  poor 
Rika,  who  had  been  so  patient  and  forgiving,  who  had  so  con- 
stantly returned  good  for  evil,  toiling  like  a  slave  that  she  might 
be  supplied  with  the  comforts  she  hail  been  accustomed  to  enjoy. 
Could  Rika  forgive  her  ?  And  the  lady  would  have  knelt  at  her 
feet  had  not  the  sobbing  girl  prevented  it.  Would  she,  henceforth, 
bo  a  daughter  to  her  ? 

"  Are  vou  willing  she  shall  bo  your  daughter1?"  I  inquired. 
"  George  has  asked  her  to  become  his  wife  I" 

Rika  turned  pale,  but  I  was  sure  my  neighbor's  reply  would  be 
what  we  wished.  Mrs.  Sinclair  and  George  were  alike  ignorant 
of  the  hopes  Rika  was  cherishing  ;  but  the  lady  would  no  more 
readily  have  consented  to  the  proposed  marriage  if  Rika  had  been 
a  princess,  than  she  then  consented.  After  she  had  gone  I  inquir- 
ed of  Rika  how  she  could  remain  with  Mrs.  Sinclair  so  long,  when 
she  had  been  repeatedly  invited  tomake  her  home  where  she  was 
sure  she  would  be  kindly  treated. 

"  It  is  foolish  in  me  to  tell  you,"  she  returned,  blushing. 
"  When  George  was  leaving  his  home  for  California,  after  he  had 
bidden  adieu  to  his  mother,  and  she  had  gone  to  her  room,  he 
looked  back  into  the  cabin  and  saw  me  weeping — I  did  not  know 
why  I  wept — and  he  came  back  and  put  his  arm  around  my  neck 
and  whispered  something  in  my  ear.  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of 
his  words,  but  I  was  sure  they  were  kind,  he  spoke  to  me  in  such 
a  gentle  tone  and  smiled  so  pleasantly ;  and  always  after,  when 
his  mother  looked  on  me  with  such  coldness  and  contempt,  and 
spoke  such  harsh,  cruel  words,  I  could  only  seo  his  smile  and  hear 
his  voice." 

George  was  anxious  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  before 
they  moved  into  the  new  house,  but  Rika  persuaded  him  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  his  Polish  friend.  I  wondered  at  the  calmness 
with  which  she  looked  forward  to  tht  stranger's  coming  ;  Rika 
had  long  been  learning  patience.  Ulmann  came  at  length — he 
was  Rika's  father ! 

The  slorv  of  his  death  was  a  fabrication  of  the  individual  whom 
Madame  Ulmann  had  employed  to  take  her  and  her  daughter  to 
California.  He  believed  that,  in  her  feeble  state  of  health,  the  in- 
telligence would  cause  the  effect  which  it  did  produce,  and  after 
her  death,  Rika  was  treated  so  inhumanly  by  the  wretch,  that  she 
made  her  escape  from  the  emigrant  wagon  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity But  the  few  hundred  dollars  that  he  obtained  possession 
of  by  his  villany,  cost  him  his  lifj.  He  was  robbed  and  murdered 
on  the  plains,  and  the  emigrants  in  whose  company  ho  had  trav- 
elled, carried  news  to  Ulmann  that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  died 
on  the  journey. 

We  did  not  know  who  was  the  happiest  on  Rika's  wedding 
evening,  the  old  people,  or  the  young ;  but  Mrs.  Sinclair  consid- 
ered herself  the  cause  of  all  the  joy,  and  whispered  that  Rika 
was,  in  truth,  "  a  blessing  iu  disguise." 


A  BATH  IN  GENESARETH. 

We  untwisted  our  turbans,  kicked  off  our  baggy  trowsers,  and 
speedily  releasing  ourselves  from  the  barbarous  restraints  of  dress, 
dipped  into  the  torpid  sea  and  floated  lazily  out  until  we  could 
feel  the  exquisite  coo  n  iSS  of  the  living  springs  which  sent  up 
their  jets  from  the  bottom.  I  was  lying  on  my  back,  moving  my 
fins  just  sufficiently  to  keep  afloat,  and  gassing  dreamily  through 
half-closed  eyes  on  the  forlorn  palms  of  Tiberias,  when  a  shrill 
voice  hailed  me  with,  "  O,  Howadji,  get  out  of  our  way  !"  There, 
at  the  old  stone  gateway  below  our  tent,  stood  two  Galilean  dam- 
sels, with  heavy  earthen  jars  upon  their  heads.  "  Go  away,  your- 
selves, ()  maidens,''  I  answered,  "if  you  want  us  to  come  out  of 
the  water."  "  But  we  must  fill  our  pitchers,"  one  of  them  replied. 
"  Then  fill  them  at  once,  and  be  not  afraid  ;  or  leave  them  and 
we  will  fill  them  for  you."  Thereupon  they  put  the  pitchers 
down,  but  remained  watching  us  very  complacently  while  we  sank 
the  vessels  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  let  them  till  from  the 
colder  and  purer  tide  of  the  springs.  In  bringing  them  back 
through  the  water  to  the  gate,  the  one  I  propelled  before  me  hap- 
pened to  strike  against  a  stone,  and  its  fair  owner,  on  receiving  it, 
immediately  pointed  to  a  crack  in  the  side,  which  she  declared  I 
had  made,  and  went  off  lamenting.  After  we  had  resumed  our 
garments,  and  were  enjoying  the  pipe  of  indolence  and  the  cofl'ee 
of  con  e  itment,  she  returned  and  made  such  an  outcry  that  I  was 
fain  to  purchase  peace  by  the  price  of  a  new  pitcher.  I  passed  the 
first  hours  of  the  night  in  looking  out  of  m  r  tent  door,  as  I  lay, 
on  the  stars  sparkling  in  the  bosom  of  Galilee,  like  the  sheen  of 
Assyrian  spears  and  the  glare  of  the  great  fiivs  kindled  on  the  op- 
posite shore. — Land  oj'tlte  Saracen. 


WHOLESALE  EX ECCTIONS. 

By  a  rep  >rt  obtained  from  good  authority,  it  app  'ars  that  ovor 
"0,000  men  have  been  publicly  executed  in  Can, on,  since  Feb. 
15,  or  the  Chinese  new  year.  The  same  authority  states  the  num- 
ber put  to  death  at  Shauking  Fu  at  27,000,  and  "about  25,000  at 
the  taking  of  the  fort  at  Blenholm  reach,  and  the  subsequent  cap- 
tures among  the  villages  thereabouts.  One  of  the  leaders,  named 
Kam  Sin,  has  been  put  to  death  by- a  lingering  punishment,  hav- 
ing been  cut  up  into  one  hundred  and  eight  pieces.  There  are 
three  grades  of  this  mode  of  execution,  the  other  two,  where  the 
criminal  is  divided  into  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  parts,  not  being 
so  disgraceful.  This  le  ider  headed  the  bands  which  threatened 
the  north  of  the  city  last  autumn  and  winter.  More  than  fivo 
hundred  of  lesser  note  were  executed  the  same  day  ;  and  on  one 
day  recently,  over  seven  hundred  were  killed.  Certainly,  a  gov- 
ernment that  can  put  its  subjects  to  death  in  this  manner,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  weak  one;  anymore  than  th»  insurncion 
which  has  involved  such  loss,  can  be  regarded  as  popular. — Bos- 
ton Courier. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Testimony  of  an  Escaped  Novice  from  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph.  Em- 
metsburg,  Marylan.il.  By  Josephine  Af.  Bunklky.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  338. 

The  institution  from  which  Miss  Josephine  M.  Bunkley  escaped  is  the  mother- 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States.  The  Sisters  of  Oharity  are 
well  known  in  this  country  for  their  services  during  the  prevalence  of  fatal  epi- 
demics as  nurses  of  the  sick,  arid  many  will  lie  curious  to  know  what  an  "  es- 
caped novice"  says  of  their  central  institution.    For  sale  by  liedding  &  Co. 

Jack,  tub  Giant-Killer.    New  York:  IE.  W.  Ilewet. 

This  popular  nursery  tale,  splendidly  illustrated,  will  furnish  delight  to  thou- 
sands of  children.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Tue  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe.  By  G.  II  Lewes,  author  of  the  "  Biographi- 
cal History  of  Philosophy.''  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1850'.  2  volumes. 
12mo.    pp.  913. 

If  Dr.  Johnson  loved  a  "  good  hater,''  we  admire  a  t(  good  lover.''  The  Au- 
thor of  this  biography  of  the  great  German — though  not  an  idolater — a  hero- 
WOrshipper — is  a  warm  admirer,  and  hence  his  book  is  readable  and  valuable. 
Nothing  h  is  escaped  his  research,  for  the  most  trivial  details  of  Goethe's  life 
possess  an  Interest  in  his  eyes.  Thus  the  reader  has  before  him  an  infinity  of 
facts,  intrinsically  valuable  in  themselves,  iUustrat.ing  the  era  of  letters  in 
which  Goethe  played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  He  has  succeeded  in  correcting 
some  of  Goethe's  own  mistake*  in  his  autobiography,  and  has  presented  the 
only  complete  life  of  the  author  of  "  Faust"  yet  written.  The  book  is  worthy 
of  tho  extensive  circulation  it  will  undoubtedly  command. 

Molly  and  Krrrr.  Transh  ted  from  the  Germvn  by  Trauermantel.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  323. 

A  very  pleasing  juvenile  work  illustrating  pevsant  life  in  Ireland,  with  other 
stories,  embellished  by  pretty  colored  lithographs.  Just  the  reading  for  boys 
and  girls  of  a  winter  evening. 

Love  of  Country.    Compiled  and  Translated  from  the  French  by  Trauermiu- 
tel.    Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1856.    18nio.  pp.260. 
Delightful  stories  of  Sobieski  and  other  Polish  heroes,  written  in  a  taking 

and  intelligible  style,  and  illustrated  by  colorol  engravings.    A  very  pleasing 

juvenile. 

The  Bears  of  Auhustusburo.  and  other  Tales.   Translated  from  the  German 
by  Trauermantol.    Bostin  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1856.    18mo.    pp.  251. 
These  stories  are  admirably  adapted  to  deliirht  children    They  are  well  told, 
and  full  of  dramatic  interest.    The  colored  lithographs  complete  their  attrac- 
tiveness. 

The  Exhibition  Speaker  and  Gymnastic  Book.  By  P.  A.  Fitzgerald.  Roch- 
ester, Now  York:  D.  M.  Dewey.    12mo.    pp.  868. 

This  work  embraces  a  very  good  treatise  on  elocution,  a  system  of  gymnastic 
and  calisthcnic  exercises,  a  number  of  pieces  for  declamation,  and  a  collection 
of  dramatic  scenes  and  farces  for  school  and  academic  representation.  Tho 
plan  of  the  work  is  original,  and  well  developed  iu  the  execution.  We  learn 
that  it  meets  with  an  extensive  sale. 

Msistbr  Kiri.'s  Skuicu  Book.  By  Cihri.es  G.  L:i.vnd.  Philadelphia:  Parry 
&  McMillan.    ia55.    12mo.    pp.  383. 

A  book  brimful  of  humor,  wit  and  sentiment,  quaint  and  quizzical,  original 
and  mirth -provoking.  We  like  it  rarely — particularly  those  humorous  ballads 
and  snatches  of  comic  song.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

A  Christmas  Wreitii  for  Little  People.  By  Ella  Rodman.  IbUadolpbJa : 
Parry  &  McMillan.  1853. 

A  collection  of  charming  juvenile  stories  (original),  that  cannot  fail  to  please 
the  little  folks.  The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated.  For  sale  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co. 

Bu.lvds  by  Wst.  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1856. 
12mo.    pp.  228. 

Thackeray  has  certainly  found  out  the  way  to  "  minister  to  a  mind  diseased , ' ' 
and  is  entitled  to  a  moral  diploma  for  his  discovery.  Of  this  book  we  may  say 
trulv,  as  the  charlatan  docs  of  his  quack  nostrum,  "  no  family  should  be  with- 
out it."  We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves,  for  we  abhor 
superlatives.  It  is  crowded  full  of  genuine  humor— of  geniality — of  comic  pic- 
tures—of  unheard-of  rhymes — iu  a  word,  it  is  a  book  of  a  thousand.  Thero 
will  be  no  end  to  the  sale  of  it. 

Aunty  Wonderful.    Translated  from  the  German.    Boston:  Phillips,  Samp 

son  &  Co.    1856.  4to. 

A  capital  juvenile  story  book,  full  of  grand  lithographic  illustrations.  It  is 
written  in  prose  and  verse,  and  is  really  a  very  humorous  affair. 

The  House  by  the  Sea.  A  Poem,  by  Thomis  Buchanan  Read.  Philadelphia  : 
Parry  &  McMillan.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  152. 

A  wild  and  mournful  story  beautifully  told.  The  poem  has  all  the  exquisite 
grace  and  expression  which  characterize  the  productions  of  our  youcg  Ameri- 
can poet  punter.  It  fully  redeems  the  fair  promise  of  his  earlier  works.  For 
sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Tiie  Way  of  Salvation.  By  Albert  Barnes.  Philadelphia :  Parry  &  McMillan. 

1855.    12mo.    pp.  474. 

A  series  of  seraione  written  to  meet  the  case  of  those  whe  "  see  r'td  difficul- 
ties in  religion  which  thev  would  not  bcun  .vlllii  g  to  have,  explained."  The  doc- 
trine cf  salvation,  according  to  the  author's  vkws,  is  vigorously  enfcrced.  lor 
sale  by  PhlUips,  Samf  son  &  Co< 
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EAST  INDIA  MARINE  HALL. 

SKETCHES  OF  SALEM. 
We  present  our  readers  on  this  and  the  next  page  with  n  series 
of  views  drawn  expressly  for  us  hy  Mr.  Killmrn,  and  depicting 
the  neighboring  city  of  Salem.    It  is  our  purpose  to  continue  the 


places  in  nur  State.  One  of  the  earliest  colonial  settlements,  it 
has  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  air  about  it  that  is  quite  attractive  to 
those  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the  memorials  of  the  past.  It  is  not, 
to  he  sure,  Comparable  to  Newport  in  antiquity  of  appearance,  for 
a  large  proportion  of  its  structures  are  modern  and  elegant,  as  our 
engravings  show,  hut  there  are  sufficient  vestiges  of  by-gone  gen- 
erations and  departed  styles  of  architecture  to  give  it  a  peculiar 
character.  The  irregularity  and  narrowness  of  many  of  the 
streets  speak  of  a  period  when  the  future  greatness  of  the  coun- 
try had  not  dawned  upon  the  founders  of  American  cities.  The 
situation  of  Salem  is  low,  hut  is  remarkably  healthy.  It  is  built 
chiefly  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea  called 
North  and  South  Rivers,  and  communicates  with  Boston  by  means 
of  the  Baa  tern  Railroad.  The  Kast  India  Marine  Hall,  the  first  of 
our  views,  is  a  neat  structure,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied.  The  East  India  Marine  Society,  w  hich  was  formed  in 
1799,  by  those  who,  acting  as  cither  captains  or  supercargoes,  had 
doubled  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — "  mariners  of 
the  long  voyage,"  as  they  used  to  be  called,  have  in  this  building 
an  admirable  collection  of  curiosities  from  the  farthest  "  lnd," 
and  indeed  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Custom 
House,  shown  in  our  second  engraving,  is  a  tine  specimen  of  the 
style  of  architecture  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  Hawthorne  has  rendered  this  building  classical 
in  the  am  using  preface  to  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  as  Lamb  immor- 
talized the  South  Sea  House  in  his  essays.  Our  third  engraving 
shows  the  Court  House,  one  of  the  many  line  buildings  which  adorn 
the  city.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  near  the  easterly  end 
of  the  tunnel  through  which  the  railroad  passes,  and  which  is  seen 
in  our  picture.  It  is  a  plain,  though  finely  proportioned  granite 
building,  built  in  1841.  Immediately  behind  it  in  our  view  is  the 
Tabernacle  Church.  The  depot  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  near  the 
opposite  end  of  the  tunnel,  is  a  tine  stone  building.  As  a  memo- 
rial of  days  gone  hy,  we  present  in  our  fourth  engraving  a  sketch 
of  an  obi  building  situated  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Lyndfl  Streets.    Its  peaked  gables  and  projecting  second  story  are 
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COURT  HOUSE  AND  TABERNACLE. 


series,  in  the  style  of  our  former  local  illustrations,  embracing  in 
the  course  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  Union— cast, 
west,  north  and  south — and  striving  to  secure  the  utmost  accuracy 
in  our  representations.     Salem  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 


OLD  BUILDING,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  LYNDE  STS. 


quaintly  characteristic.  Such  an  old  house,  perhaps  this  identical 
house,  Hawthorne  had  in  his  eye  when  he  sketched  the  locale  of 
his  glorious  romance,  the  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  Onr 
fifth  view  shows  St.  Peter's  Church,  a  modest  stone  building  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  first  erected  in  1733  and  rebuilt  1833. 
The  State  Normal  School,  shown  in  our  sixth  engraving,  is  a  neat 
brick  building,  two  stories  in  height,  and  was  built  by  moncv 
■ointly  raised  by  the  city  and  the  board  of  education.  The  seventh 
view  shows  us  Mechanic  Hall,  a  fine  building  situated  on  Essex 
Street,  and  occupied  by  the  Salem  Mechanics'  Society.  Our  next 
engraving  represents  the  Markct-honse,  which  is  situated  on  Derby 
Square.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  the  town  hall.  The 
building  and  land  were  given  to  Salem  for  town  and  market  pur- 
poses. The  next  engraving  shows  us  the  front  and  side  of  the 
City  Hall,  a  tine  building  faced  with  granite,  built  in  1837.  The 
shade  trees  which  enhance  its  effect  are  characteristic  of  Salem, 
many  of"  the  strccft  being  lined  with  beautiful  elms.  The  subject 
of  the  last  picture  in  our  series  is  the  Asiatic  Building,  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  a  line  freestone  edifice  of  recent  construction.  It 
is  occupied  by  the  Asiatic  Bank,  the  Merchant's  Bank,  Savings 
Bank,  Oriental  Office,  Post-Office,  Loan  and  Fund  Association, 
etc.  From  the  cupola  of  this  building  a  line  and  extensive  pan- 
oramic view  of  the  city  and  its  environs  is  obtained.  Salem  is 
largely,  built  of  wood,  but  contains  many  substantial  stone  and 
brick  buildings.  The  city  is  honorably  distinguished  by  its  liter- 
ary and  s<  i>  ntilie  institutions.  In  addition  to  the  East  India  Ma- 
rine Society,  there  are  the  Essex  Institute,  organized  in  1848,  by 
the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical  and  the  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Societies,  the  Salem  Athenaum  and  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society.  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in 
Salem  10  public  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  23,300  volumes; 
27  private  libraries,  of  over  1000  volumes  each,  forming  an  aggre- 
gate of  55,650  volumes ;  public  school  libraries,  3995  volumes, 
and  Sabbath  school  libraries,  4700  volume: — making  a  total  of 
86,645  volumes.   The  public  schools  of  Salem  enjoy  a  high  char- 
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acter.  The  harbor  of  Salem  is  good,  and  it  is  a  place  of  consid- 
erable commercial  importance.  Her  merchants  were  formerly 
largelv  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  but  of  late  years,  that 
trade  Las  been  diverted  to  Boston  and  New  York.  Manufacturing 

is  now  carried  on  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  The  aggregate- 
capital  of  the  banks  is  about 
$2,000,000.  Salem  owes  its 
origin  to  the  failure  of  a  fish- 
ing plantation  at  Cape  Ann. 
The  Rev.  John  White,  of 
Dorchester,  England,  waa 
much  interested  in  establish- 
ing colonial  in  Massachusetts, 
as  places  of  refuge  from  the 
persecutions  of  dissenters  hy 
the  English  government.  A 
disaffection  among  the  Ply- 
mouth settlers  having  forced 
some  of  them  to  reside  at 
Nantasket,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  Itcv.  John  Lyd- 
ford  and  Roger  Conant,  the 
latter  and  their  companions 
were  selected  by  Mr.  White 
and  his  associates  to  manage 
their  affairs  at  Cape  Ann. 
('(mailt,  thinking  Naumkeag 
preferable  to  Cape  Ann  for  a 
permanent  settlement,  gave 
notice  of  it  to  his  friends  in 
England,  and  this  information 
gave  birth  to  a  project  for  pro- 
curing a  grant  for  settling  a 
colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 
In  1628,  a  patent  having  been 
obtained,  Captain  John  Endi- 
cott  was  sent  over  with  about 
one  hundred  persons,  to  carry 
on  the  plantation  at  Naum- 
keag, where  he  arrived  in 
September.  For  his  dwelling 
he  purchased  the  materials  ot 
a  house  which  had  been  locat- 
ed at  Cape  Ann,  and  belong- 
ed to  the  Dorchester  compa- 
nv.  Those  who  remained  at 
Naumkeag  passed  through  se- 
vere afflictions.  A  large  pio- 
portion  died  of  scurvy  and 
other  diseases.  In  1629,  the 
Massachusetts  company  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter,  author- 
izing them  to  administer  the 
government  of  the  colony. 
Their  title  was  the  "governor 
and  company  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England." 
The  device  on  their  seal  waa 
an  Indian  with  a  bow  in  one 
hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  other,  with  a  label  in  his  mouth,  with 
the  Scripture  expression,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  The  spirit 
of  emigration  now  gained  new  strength,  and  additional  emigrants 
came  over,  bringing  with  them  cattle,  tools,  provisions,  arms,  am- 
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munition,  etc.  Or  the  condition  of  the  plantation,  Mr.  Higginson 
wrote  :  "  When  we  came  first  to  Nchumkek,  we  found  about  a 
score  of  houses  :  we  found  also  abundance  of  corn  planted  by 
them,  very  good  and  well  liking.  There  are  in  all  of  us,  both  old 
and  new  planters,  about  300, 
whereof  200  of  them  are  arriv- 
ed in  Nchumkek,  now  Salem. 
All  the  rest  have  planted 
themselves  at  Masathulets  Bay, 
beginning  to  build  a  town 
there,  which  they  do  call 
Cherto  or  Charlestown."  The 
Indian  name  was  changed  to 
Salem,  a  Hebrew  word,  signi- 
fying peace.  It  appears  that 
the  natives  had  forsaken  tho 
spot,  and  that  "none  ever 
claimed  it."  Salem  at  first 
increased  very  slowly,  but  it 
soon  surpassed  its  neighbors. 
The  following  description  of 
Salem  in  1639,  is  from  Wood's 
"New  England  Prospect," 
and  affords  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  Salem  as  it  is.  "  Sa- 
lem stands  on  the  middle  ot 
a  necke  of  land  very  pleasant- 
ly, having  a  south  river  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  north  river  on 
the  other  side.  Upon  this 
necke  where  most  of  the  hous- 
es stand,  is  very  bad  and  San- 
die  land,  yet  for  scaven  years 
together  is  hath  brought  forth 
exceeding  good  come,  by  be- 
ing fished  but  every  third  year. 
In  some  places  is  very  good 
ground  and  good  timber,  and 
divers  springs  close  by  the  sea- 
side. There  likewise  is  storo 
of  fish,  as  basses,  eels,  lob 
sters,  clammcs,  etc.  Although 
their  land  be  none  of  the  best, 
yet  beyond  their  rivers  is  a 
very  good  soyle,  where  they 
have  taken  farms,  and  get 
their  hay  and  plant  their 
corno  ;  there  they  crosse  these 
rivers  with  small  cannowes, 
which  are  made  of  whole  pine 
trees,  being  about  two  foot 
and  a  halfe  over,  and  twenty 
foote  long.  In  these  likewise 
they  goe  a  fowling,  sometimes 
two  leagues  at  sea.  There  be 
more  cannowes  in  this  towne 
than  in  tho  whole  patent,  eve- 
ry household  having  a  water 
horse  or  two.  This  town  wants 
an  alcwife  river,  which  is  a 

great  convenience.  It  hath  two  good  harbors,  the  one  being  call- 
ed winter  and  the  other  summer  harbors,  which  lieth  within  Der- 
bin's  fort,  which  place,  if  it  were  well  fortified,  might  keep  shippes 
from  landing  forces  in  any  of  those  two  places."    Let  us  make 


one  more  extract  from  the  records  of  the  past,  showing  the  style 
of  dress  among  our  ancestors,  and  how  grave  legislators  interfer- 
ed with  the  fashions  of  the  day.  In  1634,  "  the  court  taking 
into  consideration  the  great,  superfluous  and  unnecessary  expen- 
ses occasioned  by  reason  of  some  new  and  immodest  fashions,  as 
also  the  ordinary  wearing  of  silver,  gold  and  silk  lace  girdles,  hat 
bands,  etc.,  hath  therefore  ordered  that  no  person,  either  man  dr 
woman,  shall  hereafter  make  or  buy  any  apparel,  either  woolen  or 
silk,  or  linen,  with  any  lace  on  it,  silver,  gold  or  silk  thread,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  such  clothes,  etc.  Also,  that  no  person, 
either  man  or  woman,  shall  make  or  buy  any  slashed  clothes,  oth- 
er than  one  slash  in  each  sleeve  and  another  in  the  back.  Also, 
all  cut  works,  embroidered  or  needle-worked  caps,  bands  and 
rayles  are  forbidden  hereafter  to  be  made  or  worn,  under  the  afore- 
said penalty.  Also,  all  gold  and  silver  girdles,  hat-bands,  belts, 
ruffs,  beaver  hats  are  prohibited  to  be  bought  and  worn  hereafter, 
under  the  aforesaid  penalty.  Moreover,  it  is  agreed,  if  any  man 
shall  judge  the  wearing  of  any  ot  the  forenamed  particulars,  new 
fashions,  or  long  hair,  or  anything  of  the  like  nature  to  be  uncome- 
ly or  prejudicial  to  the  common  good,  and  the  party  offending  re- 
form not  the  same  upon  notice  given  him,  that  then  the  next  as- 
sistant, being  informed  thereof,  shall  have  power  to  bind  the  par- 
ty so  offending  to  answer  to  it  at  the  next  court,  if  the  case  so  re- 
quire. Provided,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  court,  that  men 
and  women  shall  have  the  liberty  to  wear  out  such  apparel  as  they 
are  now  provided  of  (except  the  immoderate  great  sleeves,  slash 
apparel,  immoderate  great  rayles,  long  wings,  etc.)"  The  year 
1692  was  signalized  in  the  history  of  Salem  by  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion with  its  afflicting  consequences.  This  excitement  com- 
menced in  Salem  village,  *incc  Danvers,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parris,  the  clergyman  of  the  place.  A  fourth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants left  the  place  in  consequence.  Twenty  persons  were  ex- 
ecuted for  witchcraft — one  of  them,  who  refused  to  put  himself  on 
trial,  being  pressed  to  death.  The  unfortunate  victims  of  popular 
delusion  were  executed  on  a  hill  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town, 


MECHANIC  HALL. 

pages  have  charmed  so  many  thousands  ot  readers,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  charm  so  long,  as  the  English  tongue  is  a  written  and  a 
spoken  language.  Salem  claims  her  share  of  distinguished  names 
in  art  and  science ;  among  whom  that  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
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CITY  HAIL. 


ever  since  known  as  "  Gallows  Hill."  The  good  and  learned 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  the  Sa- 
lem witchcraft,  and  wonderful  are  the  stories  he  relates  concern- 
ing it  in  his  quaint  and  curious  Magnaha.  "  Some  scores  of  peo- 
ple," he  says,  "  first  about  Salem,  the  centre  and  first  born  of  all 
the  towns  in  the  colony,  and  afterwards  in  other  places,  were  ar- 
rested with  many  preternatural  vexations  in  their  bodies,  and  a 
variety  of  cruel  torments  which  were  evidently  from  the  demons 
of  tho  invisible  world.  The  people  that  were  infected  and  infest- 
ed with  such  demons,  in  a  few  days'  time  arrived  unto  such  a  re- 
fining alteration  upon-  their  eyes,  that  they  could  see  their  tor- 
mentors ;  they  saw  a  devil  of  little  stature  and  of  a  tawny  color, 
attended  still  with  spectres  that  appeared  in  more  human  cir- 
cumstances." But  we  learn  to  look  with  charity  on  the  delusion 
of  our  ancestors,  in  view  of  nutnbers  around  us  who  believe  in  the 
existence  of  greater  marvels  than  Mather  himself  records.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  Salem  exhibited  an  energy  in  the  good 
cause  which  has  crowned  her  with  undying  fame.  No  fewer  than 
sixty  armed  vessels  manned  by  four  thousand  men,  are  said  to 
have  sailed  as  privateers  from  Salem  harbor.  Shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Boston,  she  upheld  the  honor  of  old  Massachusetts 
throughout  the  glorious  struggle,  and  one  of  the  initial  acts  of  the 
revolution  was  performed  within  her  limits.  The  city  charter  of 
Salem  dates  from  1836.  We  know  of  few  pleasanter  places  in 
New  England  for  a  residence  than  Salem.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  localities  through  which  the  tide  of  commercial  activity  flows 
during  the  busier  hours  of  the  day,  it  unites  the  quiet  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  conveniences  of  city  life.  The  man  of  leisure  and 
taste  may  find  here  the  charms  of  polished  society,  libraries  and 
scientific  collections  to  aid  his  mental  culture,  and  the  most  agree- 
able scenery  in  the  environs  to  gladdm  his  eyes  when  he  goes 
forth  to  take  the  air.  Besides  a  thousand  historical  associations, 
brilliant  and  thrilling,  or  sad  in  tone,  cluster  round  the  venerable 
place.  It  was  here  the  fancy  of  Hawthorne  caught  many  of  those 
tender  and  many  of  those  tragic  hues  whose  reflections  on  his 


author  of  the  "Practical  Navigator,"  is  identified  with  its  fame 
and  nautical  achievements.  This  celebrated  work,  which  has 
been  translated  into  every  European  language,  is  co-extensive 
with  maritime  adventure. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  rirtorial  ] 
ANGELS  ARE  HERE  TO-NIGHT,  MOTHER. 

B  T    II  .  RICH. 


There's  a  hnrp  in  the  dusky  room,  mother, 

And  a  stirring  of  polden  strings, 
A  Joining  of  angel-tones  in  song — 

A  folding  of  spirit-wings. 
Yet  I  hear  in  the  busy  street,  motheT, 

Tho  crowd  go  hurrying  by ; 
They  wUl  gather,  and  greet,  and  part  the  same, 

When  kettle  shall  shrouded  lie. 

O.  hear  to  my  Willie  my  love,  mother, 

With  the  news  of  this  hour  to  him ; 
ffay.  his  parting  look  is  a  treasure  now, 

As  the  light  of  life  grows  dim. 
That  I'll  eouie  with  my  olden  smile,  mother, 

On  the  night  we  were  to  wed; 
And  my  spirit  will  linger  near  to  him, 

Kis  bride,  with  the  tows  unsaiv. 

Ah.  what  though  my  bosom  ne'er  thrill .  mother, 

With  the  tremor  of  earthly  bliss? 
And  what  though  my  lips  may  not  feel  again 

The  clinging  of  passion's  kiss  f 
I  will  shine  on  his  lonely  way.  mother, 

A  star  on  the  fretted  sea ; 
And  his  heart  will  thrill  with  a  sudden  joy, 

And  know  that  it's  nearer  me. 

See!  there  are  angels  here  to-night,  mother, 

Now  they  kneel  in  the  qniet  room  ; 
And  the  harp  is  swept  by  a  nerveless  hand, 

But  I  cannot  see  by  whom. 
With  tho  chant  of  the  spirit-throng,  mother, 

I  am  borne  on  lifted  wings. — 
It  is  ever  a  harp  and  an  angel, 

That  faith  to  the  dying  brings. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROBBER  OF  ST.  GERVAIS. 


BT   HORACE  B.  STAN  I  FORI*. 

One  cold,  blustering  morning,  late  in  tho  Call,  a  man,  who  walked 
with  a  crutch  and  a  short  staff,  was  on  the  road  from  Loderc 
to  St.  (Jcrvais,  in  the  department  of  Hermit,  away  in  the  southern 
part  of  France.  The  traveller  was  an  old  man,  perhaps  tire  anil 
fiftv,  with  a  face  very  dark  from  lorn:  and  constant  exposure,  and 
with  a  stone-gray  heard  and  moustache.  An  old  gray  overcoat 
completely  enveloped  his  person,  hut  it  was  plainly  to  he  seen  that 
he  hail  only  one  leg.  The  road  was  very  muddy,  and  a  cold, 
drizzling  mist  was  falling,  and  though  it  was  well  into  the  evening, 
yet  there  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  the  way,  for  away  be- 
vond  the  clouds  and  the  mist,  a  bright  moon  was  shining,  and 
though  even  its  whereabouts  could  not  be  made  out,  yet  it  served 
to  make  visible  what  must  otherwise  have  been  enveloped  in  utter 
darkness. 

The  old  man  hobbled  on,  planting  his  crutch  and  staff  carefully 
upon  the  soft  and  treacherous  ground,  and  thus  he  passed  but 
slowly  on  his  way.  It  was  near  nine  o'clock  when  he  reached  the 
little  copse  of  swamp-wood  that  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  village  of 
St.  Gcrvais.  Here  it  was  somewhat  darker,  and  ho  made  his  way 
more  carefully.  He  had  just  reached  the  edge  of  the  copse  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise  close  by  him,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  a  human  being  stood  in  the  road  before  him.  The 
new  comer  was  a  slight  built  person,  as  the  old  man  could  dis- 
tinctly see,  and  most  probably  a  youth.  lie  had  suroly  come  from 
tho  wood. 

"  Ha  I"  uttered  the  traveller,  "what  now,  eh  f" 
"  Yonr  money,  or  your  life  I"  was  tho  reply,  given  abruptly,  but 
somewhat  tremulously. 
"  You  don't  mean  it?" 

"  I  do,"  the  youth  said,  more  firmly.  "  And  be  quick,  too,  for 
I've  no  time  to  waste.  You  see  this  pistol.  It  contains  two  balls. 
Give  me  money,  or  they  both  go  through  your  head  I" 

"  Ten  thousand  thunders,  boy  !  you  wouldn't  kill  me  just  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  money — perhaps  only  the  few  sous  that  are 
necessary  to  pay  for  my  night's  lodgings." 

"  And  why  not  kill  you  for  that,  as  well  as  die  myself  for  the 
want  of  it  !    Ay,  and  worse,  too.    Come — quick  I" 

There  was  a  resoluteness  in  the  youth's  tones  which  prayed 
him  to  be  in  earnest,  but  yet  they  had  a  cast  of  eagerness  and 
pathos  which  proved  him  a  new  beginner  at  this  kind  of  work. 

"Die,  did  yon  say  f"  returned  the  old  man,  more  in  pity  than  in 
anger.  "  A  boy  like  you  talk  of  dying.  DiabU  '. — and  with  such 
pluck,  too  !    You're  crazy !" 

"  Will  you  give  me  money,  or  must  I  shoot  you  1" 

No  sooner  were  these  words  out  of  the  boy's  mouth,  than  up 
came  the  old  man's  staff,  and  the  pistol  went  (lying  across  the  road 
into  the  mud. 

"  There — you've  got  rid  of  a  very  dangerous  weapon ;  and 
don't  ye  never  use  it  again  in  such  a  fashion.   Now,  who  are  ye  !" 

The  youth  stood  for  a  few  moments  as  if  undecided  how  to  act. 

"  Hold  on,"  continued  the  old  man,  as  the  young  stranger  start- 
ed as  though  he  would  turn  away.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  for  I  may 
give  you  that  of  my  own  free  will  which  I  would  never  give  to 
any  living  man  upon  compulsion.  But  tell  me — I  have  faced 
death  a  thousand  times,  and  have  killed  many  men,  but  I  have 
done  it  for  France — for  my  country.  But  why  should  you  face 
death  thus  ?  In  the  night— on  the  highway — in  your  own  home — 
nnd  at  the  expense  of  a  countryman  !    Why  is  it 

"  Nothing — never  mind.  You  said  you  would  give  me  money. 
Give  it  to  me,  in  Heaven's  name." 


"  Hold,"  answered  the  traveller.    "  Your  home  is  not  far  from 

here." 

"flame I    <  >,  what  is  home  to  the  starving  I" 

The  old  man  was  moved,  for  there  was  a  depth  of  agony  in  the 
tones  of  the  youth's  voice  which  was  not  to  be  withstood  by  any 
one  possessing  ordinary  feelings. 

"  What  is  your  ntmc  1"  he  afkod. 

"  Never  mind." 

"  But  I  wont  expose  you." 

"  Truly  >." 

"  I  will  not." 

"  But  why  should  I  tell  you  ?  You  have  disarmed  me,  nnd  I 
am  at  your  mercy.  Yet,  as  God  is  my  judge,  had  I  known  you 
were  an  old  soldier,  I  would  not  have  ■topped  you.  I  would  have 
laid  in  the  wood  and  starved  first.   Give  me  money — a  few  sous." 

"  Tell  me  your  name." 

The  youth  hesitated,  but  finally  he  replied  : 

"  If  you  are  a  true  soldier  I  should  take  your  word.  My  namo 
is  Pierre  Chollct." 

"  And  have  you  no  parents  I" 

"  A  mother." 

"  And  she  lives  not  far  from  here  !" 

"Not  far." 

"  And  is  she  starving  1" 

"Ay." 

"  Then  let  us  hasten  away  and  find  her.  I  may  help  her  ;  nnd, 
moreover,  get  lodgings  for  the  night  for  myself  and  my  crutch. 
Come,  it's  cold  here,    head  the  way." 

"  Von  will  help  my  mother,  if  you  go  I" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will. 

"  And  you  wont  lisp  a  word  of  this  V 

"  Not  without  your  consent." 

"  Then  follow  me." 

Thus  speaking  the  youth  turned  nnd  started  on. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  road  '."  die  old  man  askod. 

"  Kvery  inch  of  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  go  ahead  and  pick  out  the  best  path,  and  I  can  get 
along  faster." 

At  the  end  of  about  twenty  minutes  they  topped  a  little  hill,  and 
the  lights  could  he  seen  in  the  village  of  St.  Gervais  ;  but  before 
they  reached  the  village  the  guide  turned  off  to  the  right  into  n 
narrow  lane,  and  finally  came  to  a  small  hut  which  the  youth  said 
was  his  home.  He  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  and  the  old  man 
followed  him.  There  was  only  one  room  and  that  had  a  Moor  of 
clay.  In  the  lire-place  burned  a  few  fagots,  while  close  by  were 
heaped  up  a  lot  more — boughs,  twigs,  and  stuff  such  as  might  be 
dragged  out  of  the  swamp  close  by.  In  an  old  armchair  sat  an 
elderly  female  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  close  by  her 
was  a  cat.  The  woman's  face  could  be  seen  by  the  glimmer  of 
the  fire,  and  it  was  thin,  haggard  and  pale.  She  looked  up  as  her 
boy  entered,  and  in  a  feeble  tone,  asked  : 

"  Did  yc  find  it,  Pierre  '." 

"  I  hope  so,  mother.  A  kind,  old  soldier  has  come  home  with 
me,  and  he  will  help  us." 

The  old  lady  started  up  and  gazed  around.  Sho  saw  the  stran- 
ger, and  a  look  of  hope  rested  upon  her  features. 

"  Haven't  ye  a  light  '."  asked  the  stranger. 

"  No— only  the  fire,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  Then  we'll  have  a  better  one,"  tho  soldier  said.  "  I've  a  can- 
dle in  my  haversack,  and  a  bit  of  food,  too." 

As  he  spoke,  he  sat  down  in  a  chair — the  only  other  one  in  the 
room — and  having  unslung  his  haversack  he  overhauled  the  eon- 
tents  until  he  came  to  the  candle.  This  he  gave  to  Pierre  nnd 
bade  him  light  it.  An  old  wooden  candlestick  was  found  and  the 
candle  was  soon  burning.  The  soldier  rotild  now  sec  the  faces  of 
his  hostess  and  her  son  more  plainly.  The  former  was  a  mild- 
looking,  full-browed  woman,  with  a  prayerful  enst  of  countenance, 
and  must  once  have  been  extremely  beautiful.  She  was  certain- 
ly fifty  years  of  age,  for  her  hair  was  very  gray,  and  time  had 
been  busy  with  its  indelible  touches.  Her  son  was  not  over  nine- 
teen, and  was  a  handsome  youth.  He  was  pale  and  wan  now  ; 
but  his  brow  was  full,  his  eyes  large,  dark  and  brilliant. 

"  You  suffer  much  >."  said  the  soldier,  addressing  the  hostess. 

"  Very  much,"  she  returned.  "  I  have  been  very  sick,  but  I 
am  getting  better  now.  Yet  my  sicknes:  has  eaten  up  everything 
we  had,  and  my  noble  boy  has  sacrificed  all  his  earnings  ;  nnd, 
worse  than  all  else,  he  can't  find  work  now  to  do.  The  crops  are 
all  garnered  and  the  barns  closed.  Yesterday  he  went  to  the 
house  of  a  rich  man  to  beg,  and  he  was  kicked — " 

"No.no,  mother — not  kicked!"  exclaimed  the  youth,  quickly. 
"  He  did  not  dare  to  do  that,  lie  said  he  uvtild  kick  mc  if  I  came 
there  again." 

"  But  are  there  not  others  who  would  help  you  <."  nsked  the 
old  man. 

"  They  might,"  returned  Pierre  ;  "but  the  sou-prefct  of  police 
swore  that  he  would  have  me  sent  off  if  he  caught  me  bogging 
again.    What  could  I  do,  sir?" 

"  But  the  Bon-prcfet  is  a  villain  !    What  docs  he  mean  f 

"  He  is  angry  with  mc.  He  wanted  me  in  the  harvest-time  to 
work  for  him  for  five  sous  a  day,  and  I  wouldn't,  because  a  better 
man  gave  me  fifteen  sous." 

"  He  is  a  perfect  villain.  But  come — we'll  cat  something.  My 
old  haversack  has  something  else  in  it  besides  candles.  I  don't 
travel  without  something  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  being 
benighted  in  the  wood." 

As  he  spoke  he  pulled  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  cold  boil- 
ed beef  from  his  old  provision  bag,  and  then  bade  the  mother  and 
son  eat.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and 
that  he  had  money  to  buy  more,  so  without  further  ceremony  they 
commenced  the  meal — the  first  they  had  eaten  since  the  morning 


of  the  day  before,  snvc  the  little  milk  which  they  were  able  to  get 

from  one  old  goat  which  they  yet  retained. 

Tears  stood  in  tho  old  soldier's  eyes  as  he  sat  and  saw  the  bov 
nnd  his  mother  cat,  and  when  they  were  done  they  turned  and 
blessed  him.  The  woman  seemed  much  revived,  and  as  her  son 
put  some  more  fagots  upon  the  fire,  she  turned  and  spoke  to  her 
guest.    Her  voice  tremhlcd  as  she  spoke,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  nre  a  soldier  >."  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  the  old  man  replied,  turning  his  gaze  upon  the  fire 

instead  of  upon  his  questioner. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  the  army  *" 
"  Eighteen  years." 

"  Perhaps  you  hare  bcc.i  in  Africa!" 
"  I  have." 

"  Whom  did  you  serve  under  ?" 
"  Colonel  Pelissier." 

"  Then  you  may  have  known  Francois  Chollct  ?" 

And  as  the  woman  said  this  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

"  Corporal  Chollct  ?  To  bo  sure  I  knew  him.  Ay — and  a  fine 
fellow  he  was,  too.    Did  you  ever  know  him  V 

"  Yes,  sir.  He — he — "  and  here  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  in- 
terrupted her  :  but  finally  she  concluded — "  he  was  my  husband." 

"  Ah — was  he  ?    Poor  Francois  !    His  was  a  sad  fate  !" 

The  woman  started  and  laid  one  of  her  hands  upon  the  soldier's 
arm.    The  tears  censed  flowing  and  her  lips  were  closed. 

"  Then  he  is  dead  !"  she  whispered. 

"  No — I  guess  not." 

"  Not  dead  !    Francois  alive  !    Do  you  know  this  •"  she  cried. 

"I  am  sure  of  it.  He  was  sadly  wounded,  and  lost  a  leg — as  I 
have  done.    He  was  taken  or  e  '  a  long  while,  too, 

and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  ..  .  not  come  homo  with  his  regi- 
ment.   But  how  long  since  you  have  seen  him  !" 

"  F'iftccn  years,  sir.  He  sailed  from  Marseilles  with  tho  first 
that  went  to  Algiers.  But  where  is  he  now  ?  Where  did  you 
sec  him  last  ?" 

"  He  landed  at  Toulon  with  me." 

"O,  God  bless  you,  sirl    And  he  will  come  to  me  soon  !  Did 

you  leave  him  there  V 

"  No.    He  started  on  with  me." 

"  Started  on  !    But  where — where — did  you  leave  him  ?" 

"  The  last  I  saw  of  him  was  in  a  small  hut  where  he  called  to 
pass  the  night.  But  you  sec,  I  have  come  oft*  with  his  crutch  and 
staff,  so  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  h:  had  to  stop  whore  ho  is  for 

some  time." 

"O — how  could  you,  sir  ?    But  you  didn't  know  that  he  had  a 
waiting,  weeping  wife  to  whom  he  would  go." 
"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  And  yet  you  left  him  thus  I" 
"  But  the  crutch  was  mine." 

"  Ah — you  lent  it  him.  But  no — if  you  had  only  one  crutch 
between  you  l>oth,  how  did  you  come  so  far  %" 

"  Simply  because  we  were  both  one  and  the  same  person." 
"  One — l>oth — you — " 
"  I  am  Francois  Chollct." 

The  woman  started  to  her  feet,  and  having  gazed  one  moment 
into  the  soldier's  face,  she  sank  upon  his  bosom  and  wept.  Pierre 
was  upon  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  on  the  next  he  was  by  his 
father's  side.  He  forgot  for  the  moment  his  expedition  npon  the 
highway,  and  Only  realized  that  his  father  had  returned.  He  re- 
membered well  when  that  father  took  him  upon  his  knees  fifteen 
years  before  nnd  kissed  him  ■„  nnd  he  remembered,  too,  how  the 
big  tears  had  rolled  down  that  father's  cheeks. 

But  the  husband  and  father  was  at  home  once  more,  and  if  he 
had  returned  with  his  body  muimcd,  he  had  brought  back  an  un- 
tarnished name.  In  addition  to  a  goodly  bulk  of  gold  which  he 
carried  stitched  up  in  his  vest,  ho  had  a  pension  settled  upon  him, 
and  the  future  looked  bright  and  clear.  The  son  of  Corporal 
Challot  became  an  important  personage  among  tho  honest  peas- 
ants, nnd  the  sou-prefct  was  among  the  first  to  solicit  the  friend- 
ship of  the  brave  nnd  battle-scarred  old  soldier.  Tho  little  cot 
smiled  once  more,  and  Pierre  had  never  occasion  again  to  go  npon 
the  highway  with  any  foul  intent.  The  old  soldier  often  refers  to 
the  meeting  with  the  young  robl>cr  of  St.  Gervais,  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  it  rather  pleases  him,  for  he  knows  that  his  boy 
was  pushed  to  it  by  the  very  ones  who  should  have  helped  him, 
and  he  thinks  he  can  sec  in  it  the  proof  of  Pierre's  courage,  and 
also  of  his  true  affection  for  his  mother. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
AT    MEMORY'S  SHRIKE. 

BY  WIL  LIE  E.  PABOR. 

The  wind  eomes  drifting  oyer  the  plain, 

And  with  it  comes  the  snow; 
And  it  softly  falls  on  the  window  pane, 

Ab  it  fell  in  the  long  ago. 

But  0,  for  the  hopes  that  herald  youth, 

Though  purer  than  the  snow; 
And,  0,  for  the  words  of  truth  and  love 

That  youth  and  manhood  know. 

All  under  the  mist  that  memory  sends 

To  hide  the  march  of  years, 
I  sat  with  the  shapes  of  buried  friends 

Beside  a  shrine  of  tears. 

The  leaden  beat  of  a  grief-struck  heart 

Alone  the  solitude  breaks  ; 
For  my  pallid  lips  refuse  to  part, 

When,  grief  the  subject  makes. 

Some  under  the  green  palms  of  the  sea, 

And  some  beneath  the  sod; 
And  there  comes  no  wind  but  tells  to  me 

Of  the  early-called  to  Cod. 

But  on  »ae  the  Mowers  have  not  sprung, 
The  green  grass  hath  not  grown  ; 

For  the  autumn  wind  his  requiem  sung, 
But  sung  it  not  alone. 

A  crimson  pall  from  the  maple-tree, 

A  russet  from  the  oak, 
Have  made  a  shrine  where  many  a  knee 

Has  bent  to  mourn  the  stroke. 

So  noble  in  early  manhood's  prime, 

So  brave  to  do  and  dare, 
With  soul  that  beat  to  the  voiceless  chime 

Of  hope  above  despair* 

0,  thus  the  links  of  friendship  burst — 

The  good  are  called  to  go; 
While  those  we  cherish  best  arc.  first 

To  leave  us  wrapped  in  woo. 

Some  under  the  green  palms  of  the  sea, 

And  some  beneath  the  sod ; 
While  there  comes  no  wind  but  tells  to  me 

Of  the  early-called  to  God. 

And  there  comes  no  wind  but  whispers,  too, 

u  Be  ready  to  depart!" 
And  the  open  grave  that  meets  my  view, 

Implies  a  pulseless  heart. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  HOUSE  AT  A  RAFFLE. 

BY  Till!  OLD  'UN. 

Mr.  Pncrcxix  Starlit  was  n  model  citizen,  a  model  clerk,  a 
model  husband  and  father,  a  model  son,  the  pink  of  perfection,  in 
every  way,  shape  and  manner.  His  simplicity  always  reminded  us 
of  the  mythical  days — of  the  golden  age,  when  everybody  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  Starlit  could  not  be  judged  by  a  fashionable 
standard.  He  carried  his  own  market-basket  home  from  Quiucy 
Hall,  and  did  not  object  to  be  seen  in  the  society  of  a  blue  cotton 
umbrella.  He  never  made  speeches  at  Ward  Room  meetings,  but 
he  was  very  fond  of  hearing  them,  and  contributed  to  the  "  general 
applause,"  "  hearty  laughter,"  "  tears,  cheers  and  smiles,''  we  read 
abo.it  in  the  newspaper  reports.  Mr.  Starlit,  to  sketch  his  personal 
appearance,  was  a  short,  thin  man,  with  a  complexion  like  weak 
chicken  broth  ;  his  features  a  mere  sketch  in  water  colors ;  light, 
cobalt  eyes,  an  attenuated,  pointed  nose-,  and  hair  the  color  of  mild 
sugar  gingerbread ;  he  was  always  dressed  in  a  black  suit  of  rather 
antiquated  cut.  He  was  descended  on  the  maternal  side  from  the 
Meeks,  and  married  into  tho  family  of  the  Tartars,  who  themselves, 
as  everybody  knows,  were  related  to  the  Snapdragons.  But  we 
forget  that  we  are  not  writing  genealogy. 

If  Phoenix  Starlit  was  a  model  husband,  Hannah  Starlit  was  a 
model  wife.  She  rose  early  and  went  to  bed  late,  lectured  her 
housemaid,  her  children  and  her  husband  with  indiscriminate  elo- 
quence, pumped  up  any  quantity  of  tears  when  she  wanted  to  gain 
a  point,  and  kept  her  husband  in  a  perpetual  agony  by  declaring 
herself  the  most  ill-used  woman  in  existence. 

Starlit  was  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  envied  by  every  one  who 
had  never  served  Uncle  Sam.  For  his  meagre  pittance  he  worked 
hard,  and  was  snubbed  by  his  superiors  at  the  desk  almost  as  much 
as  by  his  wife  at  home.  His  place  waf  the  gift  of  a  great  man  in  a 
fit  of  unusual  generosity — for  Phoenix  had  no  political  claims ;  and 
yet  his  appointment  so  chagrined  a  bar-room  politician  who  had 
applied  for  the  situation,  that  he  confidentially  imparted  to  a  friend 
of  Starlit,  over  a  noggin  of  mild  ale,  his  intention  of  murdering 
him  (Starlit)  on  tho  first  favorable  opportunity.  Starlit  would 
occasionally  see  him  from  his  office  window,  glancing  up  at  him, 
and  doubling  his  ti<t,  especially  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  after 
he  had  been  imbibing  his  habituate.  Poor  Starlit !  he  had  hard 
work  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Yet  by  ignorant  outsiders,  who  are 
not  aware  how  tight  Uncle  Sam  is,  he  was  supposed  to  have  free 
access  to  the  treasury — to  be  hoarding  up  doubloons  and  coining 
eagles.  "  He'll  be  buyin'  a  house  in  Bacon  Street  one  of  these 
days,"  said  the  bar-room  politician. 

Starlit  lived  between  two  tires.  He  was  tortured  by  the  desire  to 
satisfy  his  official  associates,  some  of  whom  were  careless  spend- 
thrifts, and  to  please  his  wife,  who  begrudged  every  cent  spent  out 
of  the  family.  He  was,  therefore,  put  to  every  shift  to  make  his 
cash  account  appear  fair  and  square.    His  comrades  played  upon 


his  simplicity  by  various  devices.  One  of  them  was  perpetually 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  distressed  widows — for  complimentary 
testimonials  to  public  men — for  projected  political  works  of  great 
value  that  never  saw  the  light ;  and  when  these  things  failed,  he 
always  had  a  raffle  on  foot.  Now  the  prize  was  a  bunch  of  cigars, 
now  a  cracked  guitar,  now  a  dozen  of  Day  &  Martin's  blacking,  or 
a  gross  of  jewsharps,  or  a  case  of  sardines,  or  a  silver  watch — there 
was  no  end  to  the  variety  of  temptations.  To  most  of  these  solici- 
tations Starlit  turned  a  deaf  ear  at  first,  and  then  ended  by  tamely 
yielding,  though  he  knew  what  spiritual  agony  awaited  him  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  he  had  to  account  for  the  deficit  in  his 
salary  to  Mrs.  Starlit. 

One  day  a  horse  was  put  up  at  a  raffle,  twenty  shares  at  ten 
dollars  a  share.  Now  Starlit  had  rarely  driven,  and  never  ridden  a 
horse.  But  in  obedience  to  that  law  of  nature  which  ever  makes 
us  crave  after  that  which  we  are  most  unfitted  to  enjoy,  Starlit 
panted  for  equestrian  proprietorship  and  distinction.  He  regularly 
borrowed  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  read  it  through  ; 
he  had  portraits  of  horses  in  his  portfolio ;  and  his  favorite  book 
was  Sir  Thomas  Head's  account  of  his  headlong  journey  across  the 
Pampas.  He  therefore  bought  a  ticket  in  this  horse  raff.t  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  The  horse  was  a  good  one,  but  had  been 
miserably  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  was  as  thin  as  a  shadow.  But 
the  knowing  ones  said,  and  said  truly,  that  a  couple  of  mouths'  good 
keeping  would  make  him  fine  as  silk. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  office  on  the  day  of  the  raffle. 
Everything  was  managed  fairly.  The  result  was  that  Phoenix 
Starlit  was  declared  the  winner.  He  could  scarcely  credit  his 
senses.  The  late  proprietor  of  the  horse,  a  seedy  individual  with 
a  white  hat  and  black  crape  on  it,  and  one  eye  in  mourning,  while 
his  nose  loomed  up  like  a  ruddy  beacon,  shook  hands  with  him 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  success.  The  raffle  took  place  in  a 
smoking-room  attached  to  an  oyster  saloon. 

"  In  two  months — that  is,  when  spring  opens — he'll  be  fit  to 
drive,"  said  the  horse-man. 

"  But  can't  I  ride  him  a  little  bit  now  and  then  V  asked  Starlit, 
ruefully. 

"  Mv  dear  sir !"  said  the  red-nosed  man,  reproachfully. 
"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  him  ? — where  shall  I  keep  him  V 
asked  Starlit. 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  the  red-nosed  man.  "I  am  liv- 
ing at  South  Boston  Pint.  I'll  continoo  to  keep  the  boss,  if  you'll 
pay  me  his  board — four  dollars  a  week." 

"  Four  dollars  a  week  !"  said  Starlit.  The  price  rather  staggered 
him. 

"  Grain  and  hay  is  high,"  said  the  rcd-noscd  man,  statistically. 

"Well,"  said  Starlit,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "I'll  do  it. 
I'll  give  you  four  dollars  a  week."  And  he  buttoned  up  his  coat 
with  an  air  of  virtuous  resolution. 

"  Shoein'  and  doetorin'  extry,"  said  the  rcd-noscd  man. 

"  Extra,"  assented  Starlit. 

"  Your  hand,  sir  !"  said  the  red-nosed  man.  "  I  always  said,  and 
I  leave  it  to  my  friend  here" — he  indicated  a  flabby,  oily-haired 
young  man  in  a  green  cutaway,  who  passed  for  a  billiard-marker 
with  all  except  tho  police,  "  I  always  said,  when  I  knowed  you 
only  by  reputation,  that  you  was  a  perfick  gentleman;  and  now 
that  I  have  bed  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  I  am  convinced 
of  it.  Your  hand  again,  sir.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success. 
And  for  the  kecpin'  arrangement — it's  a  bargain.  I'll  trouble  you 
for  your  hand  again,  sir.  And  now,  as  my  friend  and  I  are  rather 
dry — "    He  winked,  and  indicated  the  bar. 

Starlit  never  drank  and  never  smoked  ;  but  good  fortune  requires 
sacrifices.  He  marshalled  the  rowdies  to  the  bar,  and  paid  for  the 
fiery  compounds  they  chose  to  imbibe  at  his  expense,  and  to  his 
health.  The  bar-room  politician,  Starlit's  deadly  enemy,  was  pres- 
ent, lounging  against  the  bar. 

"  Chalk  that  up  agin  me  !"  he  said,  as  he  set  down  an  emptied 
tumbler.  "  /  haint  no  money  ;  /  aint  no  public  officer  ;  /  don't  dip 
mv  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  the  public  treasury ;  I'm  honest — / 
am — /  cau't  afford  to  buy  no  horses — /  can't !"  And  with  a  scowl 
of  direful  malignity,  he  vanished. 

The  horse-jockey  and  billiard-marker  soon  followed  him,  and 
Starlit  was  about  to  leave  the  "  gay  and  festive  scene,"  when  tlio 
bar-keeper  said  : 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir — small  bill  against  you,  sir." 

"Against  me!"  said  Starlit,  perfectly  aghast. 

"  Yes.  Oysters,  cigars,  etc.,  for  the  gentlemen  that  had  shares 
in  the  raffle." 

"But  I  didn't  order  anything." 

"  Winner  pays  the  treat,  sir,  always." 

"  Always  !" 

"  Invariably." 

"  How  much  is  it  <" 

"  Twelve  dollars  fifty-two  cents,  sir." 

Starlit  drew  out  his  wallet  with  a  smothered  groan,  and  paid  tho 
amount.  He  then  went  home  to  dinner,  which,  by  the  way,  had 
been  kept  waiting  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  his  wife  for  his  delay,  and  for  the  odor  of  tobacco-snioke 
which  clung  about  his  garments  ;  but  he  bore  it  all  witli  his  usual 
meekness,  and  consumed  his  mutton  in  silence.  He  had  no  wish 
to  "  let  on  "  about  tho  horse,  reserving  that  for  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  the  spring.  At  the  end  of  the  next  month,  punctual  to  pay-day, 
Mr.  Hieronimus  Cireingle,  the  former  owner  of  the  horse,  brought 
in  his  bill  for  keeping,  etc. 

?.  Boston  Pint.  Juno  u  Airy  thirty  1.  18—. 
fenix  starlite  2  Hironymus  Sirsingle  a  squire  dcttcr 

2  kecpin'  boss'  for  wcaks  $16  00 

shewin  of  the  sam  5  00 

meddysin  3  oo 

dr.  dadd  2  00 

$26  00 


So  it  went  on  through  February  and  March.    And  now  came 

the  time  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  when  little  birds  begin  to 
sing,  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  and  weary  citizens 
begin  to  dream  of  pleasant  rides  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  then,  after 
all  his  sacrifices,  that  hope  revived  in  the  breast  of  Phoenix  Starlit, 
and  he  remembered  (poor  fellow  !  he  had  no  reason  erer  to  forget  it) 
that  he  had  a  horse.  He  astonished  the  old  sedate  messenger  by 
ordering  him  to  "  saddle  white  Surry  for  the  field  to-morrow."  He 
was  believed  by  his  fellow-clerks  to  be  intoxicated — but  he  was 
only  an  original  package  of  the  choicest  spirits.  How  he  longed 
for  the  31st  of  March,  and  the  visit  of  Cireingle,  who  was  on  that 
day  to  give  tip  the  custody  of  the  noble  animal  winch  Starlit  had 
forebome  to  sec  during  the  wintry  process  of  restoration.  The  dav 
came  and  the  man.  The  bill  was  made  out  in  the  usual  form, 
written  in  the  usual  style  on  very  dirty  paper  with  blacking  instead 
of  ink.    The  itams  were  : 

2  keepin'  boss  for  weaks  $16  00 

meddysin  12  00 

dr.  dadd  5  00 

shewin  of  him  3  00 

But  what  is  this  other  item  which  adds  another  dollar  to  the  ac- 
count %  What  are  the  written  words  that  make  Starlit  turn  ghastly 
pale,  and  drop  the  crumpled  paper  from  his  hand  upon  the  desk  > 
Alas  !  it  reads  : 

"2a  Nirishman  4  diggin'  of  a  whole  an  berrin  of  him  1  dollar." 
"  Dead  !"  said  Starlit. 

"  Dead  !"  said  Cireingle,  using  a  handkerchief  to  conceal  his  lack 
of  tears. 

Starlit  was  overwhelmed ;  tears  forced  themselves  from  his  eyes. 
He  had  not  bargained  for  this.  Dead  !  There  was  a  whole  Iliad 
of  woe  in  that  one  word ;  a  whole  hecatomb  of  promised  pleasures 
was  interred  with  that  "  Tartar  of  Ukraine  breed."  And  then  ho 
thought  of  another  Tartar  at  home  whom  he  had  wronged  and  de- 
ceived, and  gammoned  by  false  cash  accounts — false  entries  in  his 
memorandum-book.    It  was  a  long  while  before  he  could  speak. 

"How  and  when  did  this  occur  '."  he  asked  at  length. 

"  Last  night — botts  I"  was  the  deeply  tragic  answer. 

Starlit  had  heard  of  Botts  in  connection  with  John  Tyler.  He 
made  no  comments ;  he  paid  the  bill,  and  that  day  went  home  a 
saddened  man.  We  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  Mr.  Cireingle 
had  expressed  his  intention  of  removing  to  Wisconsin. 

It  was  in  the  "green  and  bowery  month  of  June,"  that  Starlit 
made  a  visit  to  an  acquaintance  who  lived  on  South  Boston  Point 
— on  foot,  of  course,  he  couldn't  afford  cv.n  an  omnibus.  The 
friend  and  he  discoursed  of  various  matters  ;  the  friend,  by  the  wav, 
kept  a  feed  store.  Starlit  casually  alluded  to  Cireingle  ;  tho  store- 
keeper's face  grew  purple  in  an  instant. 

"  Confound  his  picture  !  He  went  off  owin'  me  fifty  dollars  for 
horse  feed." 

Starlit  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  word  horse. 

"  Ho  had  a  mighty  nice  horse,"  continued  the  storekeeper. 
"  Poor  as  a  shingle  in  the  fall.  But  he  took  him  into  town  and 
pretended  to  sell  him,  and  artcrward  to  be  a  keepin'  of  him  for  the 
purchaser.  I  thought  'twant  no  use  to  get  an  execution  out,  for 
he's  a  slippery  customer.  I  knowed  he'd  wiggle  through  my 
fingers,  and  heave  the  costs  onto  me." 

"  But  you  said  horse,  my  friend,"  said  Starlit,  pathetically. 
"  You  referred  to  that  noble  quadruped,  the  friend  and  blessing  of 
man — " 

"  Which  he  carried  off  with  him  when  he  ran  away  I"  said  tho 
storekeeper,  doubling  up  his  fist  as  if  to  smite  an  imaginary  Cireingle. 
"  Was  he  a  dapple  gray  <"  asked  Starlit. 
"  He  was." 

"  And  did  he  carry  a  flag-tail,  my  friend  ?"  asked  Starlit. 
"  He  did." 

"  Yet  I  was  told  that  the  flag-tailed  gray  died  and  was  buried 
somewhere  hereabouts.  Fo:givc  me,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  came 
hither  less  to  sec  you,  than  to  visit  the  grave  of  departed  speed  and 
fidelity." 

"  Well,  the  horse  aint  dead,  and  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the 
storekeeper.    "  But  you  look  pale,  Phoenix." 

"  Well  I  may,"  answered  the  poor  clerk.  "  I  am  the  unhappy 
individual  who  won  that  horse  at  a  raffle.  I  paid  that  villain  for 
his  keep  all  winter  long.  I  paid  him  for  the  last  month's  board 
the  31st  of  March  last  past,  and  then  he  told  me  he  had  died  the 
week  before." 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  this  aint  the  greatest  sell  I  ever  heard  tell 
on  !"  cried  the  storekeeper,  joyously.  "  He  deserves  to  be  treasurer 
of  a  railroad  corporation,  or  president  of  a  bank  !  He's  a  genius, 
and  no  mistake.  I  forgive  him  the  fifty  dollars  !  He's  right  wel- 
come to  his  bill !    Haw  !  haw !  this  is  the  best  joke  I  ever  heard  of." 

Phoenix  turned  away.  There  is  no  sympathy  in  this  world  for 
the  stranger  who  has  been  taken  in  and  done  for.  But  Phoenix 
has  learned  his  lesson — he  is  severely  down  on  raffles,  and  has  a 
fierce  antipathy  to  horses.  The  last  we  heard  of  Cireingle,  he  was 
coining  money  on  the  western  race-tracks  with  a  flag-tailed  dappled 
horse  that  had  a  turn  of  speed  equal  to  Lecompte's. 


NKW8PAPEKS. — Judge  Longstreet,  whose  views  on  any  subject 
arc  sensible,  practical,  and  worth  treasuring,  thus  sets  Hath  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  : — "  Small  is  the  sum  that  is  required  to  pa- 
tronize a  newspaper,  and  most  amply  remunerated  is  the  patron.  I 
care  not  how  humble  and  unpretending  the  paper  he  takes,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  fill  a  sheet  fifty-two  times  a  year,  without 
putting  something  in  it  that  is  worth  the  subscription  price.  Every 
parent,  whose  son  is  away  from  home,  should  supply  him  with  a 
paper.  I  well  remember  what  a  difference  there  was  between  those 
of  my  schoolmates  who  had  and  those  who  had  not  access  to  news- 
papers. Other  things  being  equal,  the  first  were  always  decidedly 
superior  to  the  last  in  debate  and  composition  at  least.  The  reason 
is  plain — they  had  command  of  more  facts.  Youths  will  peruse  a 
newspaper  with  delight  when  they  will  read  nothing  else." 
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REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECIIER. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Barry,  from  a  photograph  by  Masnry  &  Silsbce,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Beccher  is  a  man  of  note,  and  has  a  full 
share  of  the  popular  attention.  11c  is  hold  and  indepen- 
dent in  his  views,  original  in  his  style  of  thought  and 
expression,  attracts  large  audiences  to  his  pulpit  dis- 
courses and  lectures,  and  is  very  extensively  read  as 
a  journalist.  lie  is  not  a  mere  theologian,  nor  mere- 
ly a  book-learned  man.  He  has  turned  the  pages  of 
the  great  volume  of  life  with  no  careless  hand,  and 
has  scanned  the  great  book  of  nature  with  no  heedless 
or  unloving  eye.  In  the  great  struggles  and  move- 
ments of  the  times  ho  has  pursued  no  non-committal 
course,  but  has  boldly  expressed  and  championed  his 
opinions.  His  congregation  in  Brooklyn  is  a  large 
one,  and  whenever  no  preaches,  his  audience  is  com- 
posed, not  only  of  his  regular  parishioners,  but  of 
strangers  attractcil  by  his  reputation  as  an  eloquent 
and  somewhat  eccentric  pulpit  orator.  To  secure  the 
popular  ear  he  does  not  disdain  to  resort  occasionally 
to  what  is  styled  in  theatrical  parlance,  "  clap-traps," 
— such  as  the  enunciation  of  seemim;  paradoxes,  the 
use  of  colloquial  phraseology,  and  the  introduction  of 
everyday  topics  and  occurrences,  as  themes,  sugges- 
tions or  illustrations.  We  by  no  means  assert  that 
familiar  phrases  and  odd  topics  make  up  the  staple  of 
his  discourses,  many  of  which  are  loftily  and  purely 
eloquent,  but  he  makes  quite  a  liberal  and  probably  a 
systematic  use  of  them.  Though  a  close  reasoner,  he 
is  well  aware  that  dry  logic  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
masses  of  the  present  day,  and  he  accordingly  se- 
cures attention  to  his  matter  and  his  argument  by 
profuse  illustration  and  bold  rhetorical  figures.  His 
sermons  are  not  calculated  to  satisfy  a  refined  and 
cultivated  taste,  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  make  a 
powerful  impression  on  miscellaneous  audiences.  As 
a  writer  for  the  press,  Mr.  Beccher  is  bold,  dashing 
and  sparkling,  and  gives  full  play  to  his  thoughts  and 
fancies,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contemporary 
criticism.  Ho  attacks  and  defends  with  vigor  and 
spirit,  and  controversialists  find  in  him  a  foeman  wor- 
thy of  their  steel.  In  his  purely  literary  articles  he 
appears  to  great  advantage,  and  we  can  recall  many 
which  present  charming  pictures  of  rural  nature,  and 
comments  on  art  which  evince  a  warm  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  it.  He  is  indeed  an  earnest  student  of 
both  nature  and  art — and  his  summer  residence  in  our 
Berkshire  hills  and  his  foreign  journeys  have  afforded 
him  the  means  of  verifying  theory  by  observation. 
Mr.  Beccher  is  now  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
of  medium  stature,  with  a  colorless  but  not  unhealthy  complexion 
and  blue  eyes.  Of  his  features  in  repose  our  engraving  gives  a 
correct  picture,  but  his  countenance  is  exceedingly  animated  and 
expressive  in  his  moments  of  oratorical  inspiration.  He  has  made 
speeches  on  various  public  occasions,  which  have  produced  more 
than  a  momentary  sensation  in  the  public  mind.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  extemporaneous  discourse  he  deliv- 


RBV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


cred  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  banqnet  given  to  Kossuth  at  New 
York.  It  was  a  vigorous  and  bold  declaration  of  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  without  an  equivocation  or  reserva- 
tion. Clergyman  though  he  was,  he  did  not  deprecate  the  use  of 
arms  for  the  maintenance  of  right  in  the  war  against  might, 
seeming  to  adopt  Kossuth's  (the  Latin)  version  of  n  remarkable 
passage  in  Scripture — "  l'cace  on  earth  to  all  good-willing  men." 
Bcechcr  is  ever  an  enthusiast  when  his  sympathies  are  enlisted. 


SCENE  FROM  "  THE  TEMPEST." 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  page  with  an  elegant 
skotch  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Champney,  accurately  de- 
lineating the  last  scene  of  Shakspeare's  glorious  crea- 
tion, "  The  Tempest,"  as  now  represented  in  a  style 
never  surpassed  on  the  American  or  English  stage. 
The  scene  we  have  depicted  occupies  some  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  of  the  extensive  stage.  The  figure  flout- 
ing highest  in  the  air  is  the  ever-charming  Mrs.  Wood, 
an  admirable  representative  of  the  "dainty  Ariel," 
supported  by  attendant  sprites.  The  group  of  figures 
on  the  right  are  Prospcro  (Mr.  Barry),  Ferdinand 
(Mr.  Belton),  and  Miranda  (Mrs.  Banow).  In  the 
group  of  figures  on  the  left  we  have  the  king,  Alonzo 
(Mr.  Cowell),  Antonio  (Mr.  Donaldson),  Sebastian 
(Mr.  Davenport),  and  Gonzalo  (Mr.  Morris).  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  effective  than 
this  closing  pageant.  The  scencrv,  which  'has,  l>een 
several  months  in  prcparatidh,  is  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Hayes,  who  has  heretofore  been  engaged  at  the 
National  Theatre  of  thisicity.  In  '*  The  Tempest  "  he 
has  displayed  a  fine  taste  and  fancy,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tho  science  of  color,  proving  his  ability 
to  fill  with  credit  the  responsible  position  he  hokls  as 
the  successor  of  Charles  Lehr.  Mr.  Hayes  has  been 
assisted  in  his  labors  by  Mr.  Sclwin,  a  voung  and 
promising  artist  who  came  among  us  the  fast  season. 
In  putting  the  piece  upon  the  stage,  great  attention 
has  ]>een  paid  to  costume,  and  great  credit  is  dne  to 
Mr.  Howell  for  his  taste,  care  and  fidelity  in  dressing 
the  characters.  Mr.  Howell  was  for  a  long  period 
the  leading  costumcr  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  and  since  his  engagement  here,  the  English 
journals  have  remarked  that  the  "  taste  of  Madame. 
Vestris  has  been  transplanted  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic."  Still,  the  splendid  costumes,  scenery  and 
machinery  would  have  given  the  play  but  a  partial 
success,  had  it  not  been  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed.  Mr.  Barry's  Prospero  was  a 
graceful  and  dignified  performance  in  a  linished  style 
of  art.  Mrs.  Barrow's  Miranda  was  exquisite  in  con- 
ception and  embodiment,  adding  a  new  triumph  to  her 
former  successes.  Caliban,  the  deformed  monster,  the 
antithesis  of  Ariel,  was  conceived  and  rchdered  by 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  in  the  style  that  we  anticipated  from 
so  finished  an  actor  and  s'o  enthusiastic  a  student  of 
Shakspcarc.  Mrs.  Wood's  Ariel  was  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  that  charming  song,  "  Where  the  bee 
suck9  there  suck  I,"  was  given  with  admirable  expres- 
sion, and  received  the  honors  of  a  nightly  encore. 
Messrs.  Belton,  Curtis,  Cowell,  and  tho  other  members  of  tho 
company  embraced  in  the  cast,  sustained  their  parts  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  audience.  Their  textual  fidelity  was  particu- 
larly noticeable,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Barry  for  producing 
the  piece  as  Shakspcarc  wrote  it,  without  attempting,  as  some 
managers  have  done,  to  introduce  "  improvements  "  on  the  bard 
of  Avon  ;  an  effort  which  not  unfrequcntly  betrays  the  most  rep- 
rehensible presumption. 


CLOSING  SCENE  UN  "'JUL  'iEMl'EST,"  AX  ILL  BOSTU.N   ill  LA  IKE 
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THE  CHEAPEST  WEEKLY  PAPER   IN  THE  WORLD. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Propkietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURrVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


Ol'JMONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

One  has  only  to  refer  to  Ballot's  Pictorial  from  week  to  week  to  realize  the 
great  improvement*  in  wood  engraving  in  this  country.  This  charming  paper 
richly  dfservcs  the  vast  popularity  it  enjoys. — Boston  Herald. 

Let  fathers  take  this  pleasant  and  instructive  weekly  home  to  their  families; 
t  will  amuse  while  it  improves  the  domestic  circle.  In  what  way  can  six  cents 
he  so  properly  invested? — Evening  Transcript. 

It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  in  this  country  which  has  attained  a  firm  basis, 
and  successfully  cstablis'hed  itself.  Its  imitators,  who  have  started  up  and  as 
often  failed,  lacked  the  necessary  capital  and  enterprise. — Hartford  Courant. 

We  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  charming  reading  matter  in  B  al- 
locs Pictorial,  which  is  all  original,  or  its  fine  and  elegant  engravings.  The 
proprietor  says  it  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world,  and  so  it  is. — Burlington 
Sentinel. 

The  superb  engravings  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  Entry  of  Gen.  Scott 
into  Mexico,  and  other  large  pictures,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Ballou's 
Pictorial,  are  the  best  wood  engravings  yet  produced  in  America. —  Tribune. 

BALLOU'S  Pictorial  is  entirely  original,  and  its  Birbscribers  get  their  money's 
worth  twice  over — first,  the  reading  matter  is  worth  the  price  charged  for  it, 
and  then,  how  the  illustrations  can  be  afforded  for  the  price  charged  is  a  mys- 
tery.— Indianapolis  Gazette. 


Sill  JOHN  FRAN K El \. 

The  sad  fate  of  this  heroic  adventurer  is  now  established  beyond 
n  quastion,  and  his  name  and  the  names  of  his  companions  may 
be  added  to  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  travellers  wjio  have  fallen 
victims  to  their  enthusiastic  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  sad  discov- 
eries of  Mr.  Stuart,  the  agent  of  the  British  government,  have 
thrown  all  the  light  which  can  be  cast  upon  the  tragic  story  of  the 
Arctic  adventurers.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  all  of  his  gallant  com- 
rades who  manned  the  "  Erebus  "  and  "Terror,"  must  have  per- 
ished in  the  bitter  winter  season  of  1850,  a  part  on  the  Island  ot 
Montreal,  and  a  part  on  the  shore  of  the  opposite  continent.  The 
principal  vestiges  discovered  by  Mr.  Stuart  were  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Stanley,  surgeon  of  the  Erebus  en- 
graved on  them  with  a  knife,  and  the  fragment  of  a  boat,  on  which 
the  word  ".Terror"  was  still  legible.  A  number  of  utensils  were 
also  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Esquimaux.  Masses  of  sand,  gath- 
ered by  the  wild  storms  of  five  winters,  have  entombed  forever  the 
bodies  of  the  noble  victims.  It  is  vain  to  seek  further — vain  to  ask 
whether  these  men  actually  perished  ot  hunger,  or  found  death  and 
relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  curtain  has  fallen  on 
the  dreary  tragedy. 


A  rich  Pavement. — Condouriotti,  recently  Hellenic  minister 
at  Constantinople,  had  the  floor  of  his  country-house  paved  with 
Spanish  dollars.  He  must  have  had  very  honest  servants.  A 
quocr  idea  that  of  trampling  under  foot  the  riches  of  the  world  ! 


North  American  Review. — There  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  the  current  report  that  Hon.  Edward  Everett  had  be- 
como  associate  editor  of  this  publication. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  of  this  city,  has  been  lecturing  suc- 
cessfully on  the  "  Characteristics  of  New  England  Humor." 

  Mr.  Stoeckl,  the  Russian  charge  in  this  country,  is  about 

to  marry  a  young  American  lady. 

,  . .  The  children  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  in  this  city,  wore  all 
made  happy  by  receiving  Christmas  presents  this  yeari. 

....  In  the  recent  death  of  V.  P.  F.  Degraud,  Boston  has  lost 
a  valuable  citizen.    Mr.  J),  was  a  native  of  Marseilles. 

....  Every  tree  is  knowu  by  its  fruits,  except  dogwood,  and 
that  is  known  by  its  bark. 

....  A  man  in  Montreal  lately  robbed  the  poor-box.  An  oxy- 
hydrogen  microscope  couldn't  discover  his  soul. 

....  The  amiable  widow  of  Louis  Philippe  was  dangerously 
sick,  lately,  but  has  recovered  her  health. 

....  Professor  Huntingdon  is  of  opinion  that  woman  has  kept 
Christendom  from  relapsing  back  into  barbarism. 

....  An  opal  breastpin,  with  a  diamond  setting,  costing  $4000 
or  $5000,  was  the  Christmas  present  received  by  a  New  York  lady. 

....  A  bear  weighing  2500  pounds  was  recently  killed  on  Mt. 
Cube,  Orford,  N.  H.    A  few  more  bears  remain. 

....  The  Potomac  is  swimming  with  wild  ducks,  and  they  are 
plenty  and  cheap  in  the  Washington  market. 

....  The  Indians,  at  the  last  advices,  were  still  troublcromo  in 
Oregon.    Sharp  fighting  must  be  expected  there. 

....  The  case  of  Matthews,  murdered  at  New  Haven,  by  a  de- 
luded religious  associate,  is  still  a  topic  of  comment. 

.  . .  The  English  people  cheered  the  American  minister  in 
London,  lately,  to  show  their  good  feeling  to  his  country. 

During  the  last  year,  $12,000,000  worth  of  boef  was  con- 
sumed by  our  New  York  friends.    Rather  a  heavy  outlay. 

 A  farmer  in  Virginia,  whose  farm  cost  $13,000,  sold 

810,500  worth  of  produce  from  it  this  year. 

....  The  next  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
will  probably  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

....  Coasting  and  skating  accidents  have  commenced.  Persons 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  their  winter  sports. 

....  Many  persons  have  imagined  Mrs.  Pike  to  be  the  author 
of  "  Caste."    This  is  now  denied  authoritatively. 

....  Dr.  Bellows'a  church  in  New  York — that  of  "All  Souls" 
— was  recently  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

....  A  citizen  of  Lebanon,  Ct.,  recovered  damages  of  the  town, 
for  falling  down  an  embankment  which  required  fencing. 

....  One  hundred  and  fifty  canal  boats,  with  flour  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  are  frozen  in  between  Schenectady  and  Little  Falls. 


JOHN  BULL  AND  BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

The  brutal  attempts  of  the  London  Times  to  create  a  feeling 
hostile  to  this  country  in  the  breasts  of  the  English  people,  have 
been  disastrous  failures,  and  seriously  weakened  the  influence  ot 
that  journal  in  Great  Britain.  How  the  masses  of  the  British 
people  actually  feel  towards  this  country  was  recently  demonstrated 
in  a  truly  emphatic  and  gratifying  manner.  When  our  minister, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  made  his  appearance  at  Guildhall,  in  London,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  public  festival,  the  entire  audience  received  him 
with  enthusiastic  cheers,  while  the  band  struck  up  the  air  of  Yan- 
kee Doodle  in  his  honor — an  air  once  played  by  the  British  bands 
in  America  by  way  of  derision  and  insult  to  our  people.  So  en- 
tirely occupied  were  these  sturdy  Britons  with  the  American  min- 
ister, that  they  completely  overlooked  M.  de  Persigny,  the  ambas- 
sador of  their  great  French  ally.  A  more  significant  incident  has 
rarely  occurred.  It  shows  conclusively  that  the  British  people 
understand  us,  respect  us,  and  have  no  idea  of  permitting  their 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  a  fratri- 
cidal strife. 

John  Bull  is  really  a  good  fellow  at  heart.  He  has  his  faults — 
and  we  have  occasionally  pointed  them  out,  and  perhaps  with 
something  of  malicious  pleasure,  when  vexed  by  his  occasional 
ebullitions.  But  there  is  a  deal  of  magnanimity  in  him.  How 
handsomely  lie  acknowledged  the  victory  of  the  yacht  America  ! 
How  nobly  he  spoke  out  in  favor  of  the  great  meehanieal  inven- 
tions with  which  wo  astonished  the  natives  at  his  Crystal  Palace  I 
It  was  in  this  way — by  exhibiting  the  practical  results  of  our  in- 
dependence, that  we  showed  him  how  well  worth  cultivating  pa- 
cific relations  with  us  were  and  ever  will  be.  He  go  to  war  with 
us  ?  not  he  !  He  may  get  warm  sometimes  while  discussing  by- 
gones over  a  pot  of  "  'alf  an'  'alf,"  but  the  idea  of  his  lifting  his 
hand  in  anger  against  us,  or  making  himself  again  a  target  for  our 
Kentucky  rifles,  is  preposterous.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  life  and 
hope  left  in  the  old  fellow  yet,  and  he  has  no  idea  of  committing 
suicide  just  yet  awhile.  We  honor  him  for  his  sturdy  good  sense, 
and  his  genuine  good  feeling ;  we  shake  hands  with  him  across  the 
water,  and  arc  willing  to  forget  and  forgive  in  the  same  spirit 
which  he  manifests. 

Poor  Johnny  !  wo  fancy  he  is  rather  sick  of  fighting,  just  about 

these  times.    He  hasn't  so  much  spare  coin  to  rattle  in  his  pockets 

as  he  used  to  have  before  he  went  to  loggerheads  with  that  great 

overgrown  Russian  bear,  for  whom  he  has  a  vaguo  notion  in  his 

noddle  that  wo  have  the  warmest  sympathy.    Ho  pretends  he  is 

quite  indifferent  about  peace  with  Russia — had  rather  fight  than 

not;  but  with  all  duo  deference  to  his  indomitable  pluck,  we  think 

we  hear  him  cheering  lustily  at  the  news  of  peace.    Peace,  good 

Johnny,  is  an  excellent  thing — stick  to  that  text.    You  may  preach 

a  thousand  sermons  on  it,  and  yet  never  wear  it  out.    Peace,  my 

friend,  is  the  normal  condition  of  humanity. 

"  Our  rugged  hands  (Watts  improved)  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  others'  eyes,'' 

hut  to  chop  logs,  and  build  clippers  and  steam  engines,  and  plow, 
and  sow,  and  reap,  and  write  and  print  books,  and  perform  a  va- 
riety of  "  chores,"  as  wo  call  them,  or  "jobs,"  as  you  designate 
them  in  your  purer  Saxon.  And  with  this  remark,  friend  Johnny, 
we  kindly  bid  you  good-night. 


EASY  WORK. 

It  is  related  of  a  man  about  town  that,  happening  into  the 
office  of  an  editorial  friend,  he  found  him  hard  at  work  with  his 
pen.  "What  I  do  you  work:"  exclaimed  the  genteel  lounger. 
"Sometimes,"  replied  tho  editor,  with  a  smile.  "Indeed!  I 
thought  you  never  worked." — "And  my  stories — my  sketches — 
my  editorials — how  did  you  think  they  were  manufactured  V — 
"  O,  a  few  pages  to  be  written — that's  nothing !  You  take  a  scrap 
of  paper  on  tho  edge  of  a  tableland  scribble  off  an  article  in  the 
pauses  of  conversation." — "  You  think  so  %" — "  They  told  me  so 
at  the  club." — "Just  try  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  journalist, 
pushing  pens,  ink  and  paper  to  his  friend.  This  was  a  poser. 
But  how  many  there  arc  in  the  world  who  think  that  literary  mat- 
ter springs  up  spontaneously  like  Eve's  flowers.  Let  such  indi- 
viduals once  "  try  it,"  and  they'll  discover  their  mistake. 


A  Glance  at  Private  Libraries. — This  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  Crocker  &  Brewster,  of  this  city,  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  Luther  Farnham.  It  contains  notices  of  the  prin- 
cipal private  libraries  in  this  city  and  its  neighborhood,  embracing 
the  valuable  collections  of  Everett,  Ticknor,  Preseott,  and  other 
scholars,  and  alluding  to  those  of  liberal  merchants  and  others 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  letters.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  sketch, 
and  the  author's  remarks  on  the  influence  of  books  are  graceful 
and  original. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty. — There  is  a  lovely  Scotch  girl  in 
Paris,  whitlicr  she  has  come  for  medical  treatment,  who  goes  to 
sleep  wherever  she  goes — even  at  the  opera.  Wc  should  suppose 
she  accomplished  this  as  Pat  told  the  captain  he  did.  "  by  paying 
particular  attlntion  to  it."  But  with  this  girl  somnambulism  is 
involuntary. 


Our  next  large  Picture. — In  our  next  number  we  shall 
publish  a  splendid  original  representation  of  the  "Battle  of  Lake 
Erie,"  executed  in  the  tame  superb  and  finished  stylo  as  the  other 
largo  engravings  of  the  series.  It  will  be  pronounced  the  finest 
naval  engagement  we  have  yet  presented. 


"The  House  by  the  Sea." — A  second  perusal  of  this  wild 
metrical  legend,  by  Read,  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  we  have 
already  expressed  of  it.  It  is  destined  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion.   It  mav  be  obtained  of  Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hall. 


NATURAE  HISTORY— BIRDS. 

On  our  last  page  will  be  found  an  original  drawing  and  engrav- 
ing prepared  expressly  for  our  paper,  and  executed  in  the  same 
style  as  our  other  natural  history  illustrations  which  have  attract- 
ed so  much  commendation.  No.  1,  on  this  page  is  the  peacock 
(Pavo  Cristatus),  the  bird  of  Juno,  one  of  the  most  splendid  in- 
dividuals of  the  feathered  race.  No.  2,  is  the  Argus  Pheasant, 
found  in  Sumatra  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  shepherd  Argus,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes,  and  was 
set  by  Juno  to  watch  Io.  No.  3,  is  the  common  Guinea  fowl  (Me- 
leagris)  or  Pintado,  originally  brought  from  Africa.  The  sisters 
of  Meleager  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  metamor- 
phosed into  birds,  with  feathers  sprinkled  with  the  tears  shed  for 
his  loss — hence  the  Latin  name  of  this  fowl.  No.  4,  is  the  Red 
Grouse,  a  favorite  game  bird  of  Great  Britain,  and  No.  5,  the 
Black  Grouse  or  black  cock,  the  prize  of  sportsmen  on  the  Scottish 
heath.  No.  6,  is  our  Prairie  Chicken — the  male  bird,  as  he  appears 
when  excited  and  angry.  No.  7  represents  the  Partridge.  No.  8, 
the  Ostrich,  is  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  require  description. 
No.  10  will  be  recognized  by  all  New  Englanders  as  our  annual 
thanksgiving  victim.  No.  11  shows  us  Chanticleer  in  all  his  glory. 
In  the  group  numbered  9,  we  have  a  collection  of  fancy  pigeons — 
Fantails,  the  Carrier  (No.  3)  and  the  Pouter  (No.  2),  a  singular 
bird  which  is  enabled  to  inflate  its  crop  with  air  till  its  head  is 
almost  concealed  by  it. 


RUSSLV. 

One  of  these  days  we  shall  get  at  the  truth  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  Russia,  physical  and  financial,  during  the  Russian  war. 
As  it  is,  most  of  our  accounts  reach  us  through  a  medium  which 
deflects  and  destroys  the  rays  of  intelligence.  Of  course,  Russia 
has  suffered  severely  during  the  present  war ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  sufferings  of  Russia  are  proportionally  less  than  those 
of  tho  allies.  An  intelligent  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  says  : — "  That  Russia  feels  the  pressure  of  this 
war  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  in  no  comparison  to  what  the  allies 
suffer  from  it.  Except  in  the  Crimea,  her  territory  during  the  last 
year  has  been  unassailed;  for  in  the  Baltic  the  allies  have  done 
notlung  worthy  of  even  a  passing  notice.  She  is  defending  the 
Crimea  at  infinitely  less  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  than  it  cost  the 
allies  in  attacking  it ;  and  with  her  sixty  millions  of  subjects,  and 
her  '  Baskar  Hordes,'  she  does  not  feel  the  loss  of  troops  as  do 
her  enemies,  upon  whom  tho  dreadful  loss  of  life  falls  with  fearful 
force." 


The  Washington  Monument. — This  structure  will  be  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  highest  monument  now  in 
existence.  The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  in  Egypt,  is  480  feet 
high ;  the  Washington  cohimn  will  be  600,  and  tower  above  its 
fellows,  as  the  Father  of  his  country  docs  above  the  other  great 
men  of  the  past. 

Cause  and  Effect. — The  high  price  of  flour  during  the  past 
year  diminished  the  number  of  marriage  celebrations. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Kcv.  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hathaway,  of  Providence,  to 
Miss  Georgiana  Darrow;  by  William  Bates,  Esq..  Mr.  William  Emmons,  aged 
92,  to  Miss  Sarah  Thayer,  aged  74;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow.  Mr.  James  B.  Brooks  to 
Miss  Helen  F.  Burroughs ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  Dean  to  Miss  Helen 
Haskell,  of  Chelsea;  Mr.  John  Hocking  to  Miss  Mary  F,  Myers;  by  liev.  Mr. 
Lowe,  Mr.  John  A.  Bacon,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  to  Miss  Rebecca  G.  Fabens. — At 
Dorchestor,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop,  Z.  Silsbee  Sampson,  M.  D.,  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  to  Mr«.  Helen  M.  Crane.— At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  Miss 
Martha  A.  Drake. — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Thomas  Knott  to 
Miss  Susan  1*.  Hodges,  both  of  Boston.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards.  Mr. 
Ebenezer  M.  Henderson  to  Miss  Sarah  Allen  —  At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, Mr.  George  W.  Adams  to  Miss  Emily  E.  Butters. — At  Lawrence,  by  Wil- 
liam Morse,  Esq.,  Mr.  Orville  Sessions,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Seavy. — 
At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anthon,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Washburn,  to  Miss  Sarah N. 
Woodward. — At  N'ewburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske,  liev.  Alexander  Sinclair,  of 
Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Ellen  C.  Plummer.—  At  Worcester  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Closson,  Mr.  Warren  Collier  to  Miss  Louisa  Gleason. — At  Shrewsbury,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  II.  It.  Pratt  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Wyman. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Sophia  B.  Tufts,  38;  Mr.  William  Allison,  50;  Mrs.  Ann 
Maria  Wheeler.,  47;  Mr.  Samuel  Gregg.  83;  Mr.  David  II.  Griffin,  67;  Mrs. 
Emily  R..  wife  of  M.  C.  Greene,  M.  D.,  36. — At  East  Boston,  Miss  Temperance 
Clapp,  88. — At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Richardson,  29;  Mr.  Joseph 
Parker.  86;  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Hichards.  40;  Mrs.  Susan  P.  Cooper.  29.— At  Box- 
bury,  Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Hodgdon.  22. — At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Nancy  Jane  Libby, 
21. — At  Cambridgeport.  Widow  Phebe  Gookin,  81. — At  East  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Oilman  W.  Taylor,  25.— At  Brookline.  Mr.  Bela  Stoddard.  68  —  At  Spmerville, 
Mr.  George  W.  Paige,  28;  Miss  Lucy  E.  Park,  24. — At  Brighton,  Mrs.  Susan 
Everett,  54:  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Day.  35.— At  Medford,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lewis,  22  — 
At  West  Dcdham,  Mr.  Samuel  French.  69. — At  Rowley.  Mr.  Samuel  Wilds.  24; 
Miss  Sarah  Chaplin,  23.— At  Dewburyport,  Mr.  Richard  Welch.  76.— At,  Win- 
chester, Miss  Abbie  E.  Jaquith.  19. — At  Braintree,  Mr.  David  Loud,  a  revolu- 
tionary pensioner.  95. — At  South  Dartmouth.  Mr.  Royal  D.  Snow.  37. — At 
Pittsfield,  Miss  Philena  Field,  65.— At  Dudley.  Mr.  Calvin  Chamberlin,  88.— At 
Worcester,  Mr.  William  Main,  formerly  of  Scotland,  72. — At  New  Bedford, 
Dwight.  Porrv,  Esq.,  59;  Mr.  Joseph  Warner,  68. — At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Gideon 
H.  Tribble,  43;  Mr.  John  Chase.  84. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
THE  THREE  CALLERS. 

II    FANNY  DELL. 


Morn  rallcth  fondly  to  a  fair  boy.  straying 
Mi  J  golden  meadows,  rieh  with  elovcr  dew; 

Ph."  rails— hut  he  still  thinks  of  nought  save  playing. 
And  so  she  smiles  and  waves  him  an  adieu. 

Whilst  he.  still  merry  with  his  flowery  store, 

Deems  not  that  morn— sweet  morn— returns  uo  more. 

Noon  romctii— hut  the  hoy.  to  manhood  growing, 

Heeds  not  the  time — he  sees  hut  one  fair  form. 
Olio  young,  fair  bee,  from  bower  of  jasmine  gliding, 

And  all  his  loving  heart  with  bliss  is  warm. 
Po  noon,  uunotieed.  seeks  the  western  shoro. 
And  man  forgets  that  uoon  returns  uo  more- 
Night  tappeth  gently  at  a  easement,  gleaming 

With  the  thin  fire-light,  flickering  faint  and  low. 
By  which  a  gray-haired  man  is  sadly  dreaming 

O'er  pleasures  gone— as  all  life's  pleasures  go. 
Night  calls  him  to  her— and  he  leaves  his  door, 
Silent  and  dark— and  he  returns  no  more. 


[Translated  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  STORY  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

BT  FRANCIS  A.  DDK1VAOB. 

You  l»iow  that  Beethoren  waa  horn  in  a  hon.se  in  the  Iiheiwjasse 
(Rhine  Street),  hut  at  the  time  I  made  his  acquaintance,  lie  wag 
lodging  over  a  bumble  little  shop  near  the  Samerplala  (Roman 
Square).  He  was  then  very  poor— so  poor  that  he  went  out  only 
in  the  night-time,  on  account  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  Ins 
wardrobe.  Still  he  had  a  piano,  pens,  paper,  ink,  and  a  few  hooks, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  privations,  sometimes  enjoyed  a  mo- 
ment's happiness.  He  was  not  yet  deaf,  and  could  enjoy  at  least 
the  harmony  of  his  own  compositions — a  consolation  which  was 
afterwards  denied  him. 

One  winter  evening  I  entered  his  room,  for  I  wished  to  take  him 
out  to  walk,  and  afterwards  to  sup  with  me.  I  found  him  seated 
at  the  window  in  the  moonlight,  without  fire  or  candles,  his  face 
hid  in  his  hands,  and  his  whole  bod*  shivering  with  cold,  for  it 
was  a  sharp,  frosty  night.  I  roused  him  from  his  apathy,  per- 
suaded him  to  accompany  me,  and  exhorted  him  to  shake  off  his 
sadness.  He  went  out  with  me,  hut  he  was  gloomy  and  despond- 
ing that  evening,  and  rejected  all  my  encouragement. 

•'  I  hate  the  world  !"  said  he,  vehemently.  "  I  hate  myself!  No 
one  understands  me,  or  trouhles  him  self  about  me.  I  have  genius, 
and  I  am  treated  like  a  Pariah.  I  have  a  heart,  and  no  one  to 
love.  I  would  that  all  were  ended,  and  forever.  I  would  that  I 
wero  sleeping  tranquilly  at  the  bottom  of  yonder  river.  Then  are 
moments  when  it  costs  me  a  struggle  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
casting  myself  into  it." 

And  ho  pointed  to  the  Rhine — the  broad  Rhine — whose  frosty 
waves  glittered  in  the  moonbeams.  I  made  no  reply.  It  was 
useless  to  argue  with  Reethoven,  and  I  allowed  him  to  go  on  in 
tho  same  tone.  He  did  not  cense  till  we  re-entered  the  city,  and 
then  he  fell  into  a  mournful  silence.  We  were  passing  through  a 
narrow  street  near  the  Coblentz  gate ;  suddenly  he  Stopped. 

"Hush  !"  said  he,  "  what  noise  is  that  ?" 

I  listened,  and  heard  the  feeble  accents  of  an  old  harpsichord 
proceeding  from  a  neighboring  house.  It  was  a  plaintive  melodv, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ingratitude  of  the  instrument,  the  per- 
former imparted  to  the  piece  a  great  tenderness  of  expression. 

Reethoven  looked  tit  me  with  a  sparkling  eye. 

"  It  is  from  my  symphony  in  F  I"  said  he.  "  Here  is  the  house. 
Listen  ! — how  well  it  is  played  !" 

Tho  house  was  small  and  humhle;  alight  shone  through  the 
chinks  of  the  shutters.  We  stopped  to  listen.  The  plaving  went 
on,  and  the  two  following  phrases  were  rendered  with  the  same 
fidelity  and  expression.  In  the  midst  of  the  finale,  there  was  a 
sudden  interruption — the  silence  of  a  moment.  Then  we  heard  a 
stifled  sob. 

"I  cannot  go  on,"  said  a  feminine  voice.    "  I  cannot  do  more, 
this  evening,  Frederick  1" 
"  Why,  sister  !" 

"I  hardly  know  why,  except  that  it  is  so  beautiful  that  I  feel 
my  entire  incapacity  to  play  it  properly.  O,  what  would  I  give  to 
go  this  evening  to  Cologne  !  There  is  a  concert  at  the  Kaufthaus 
there,  anil  nil  sorts  of  fine  music — a  concert  must  he  so  delightful !" 

"Ah,  dear  sister,"  said  Frederick,  sighing,  " one  must  he  rich 
to  command  this  pleasure.  What  use  is  it  to  form  regrets  when 
there  is  no  help  !  We  can  hardly  pay  our  rent — why  think  of 
things  which  are  beyond  our  reach  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  Frederick.  And  yet  for  a  moment  when  I  am 
playing,  I  lonjf  to  hear  once  in  my  life  good  music — well  executed. 
But  it  is  useless — useless  !" 

There  was  something  singularly  touching  in  the  tone  and  repeti- 
tion of  these  last  words.    Reethoven  looked  at  me. 

"  Let  us  go  in,"  said  be,  abruptly. 

"  Go  in  !"  I  cried.    "  How  ? — why  f" 

"  I  will  play  for  her,"  he  replied,  with  vivacity.  "  She  has  feel- 
ing, genius  and  intelligence.  I  will  play  for  her,  and  she  will 
appreciate  me." 

And  before  I  coull  prevent  him,  be  bad  placed  his  band  on  the 
door  ;  it  was  merely  latched,  and  opened  immediately.  I  followed 
him  into  a  dark  entry  towards  a  low  door  on  the  right ;  he  pushed 
it  open,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  low,  naked  room,  with  a  little 
stove  at  one  end,  and  a  few  rude  pieces  of  furniture.  A  pale 
young  man  was  seated  at  a  table  working  on  a  shae.    Near  him, 


leaning  sadly  on  a  harpsichord,  was  a  young  girl,  over  whose  faco 
fell  a  profusion  of  beautiful  Mend  hair.  Roth  were  decently  hut 
very  poorly  clad,  and  both  sprang  to  their  feet  and  turned  towards 
us  as  we  entered. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Beethoven,  with  much  embarrassment. 
"  Pardon  me,  but  I  heard  music,  and  I  was  tempted  to  enter.  I 
am  a  musician." 

The  young  girl  blushed,  and  the  young  man  assumed  a  severe, 
almost  irritated  expression. 

I  also  overheard  some  of  your  words,"  continued  my  friend. 
"  You  wished  to  bear — that  is  to  say — you  would  like — in  a  word, 
do  you  wish  me  to  play  something  for  you  f" 

There  was  something  so  strange,  so  odd,  and  so  abrupt  in  the 
whole  affair,  and  something  so  amusing  anil  eccentric  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  speaker,  that  the  ice  was  broken  in  a  moment,  and  our 
hosts  smiled  involuntarily. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  cohbler ;  "  but  our  harpsichord  is  a 
poor  one,  and  then  we  have  no  music." 

"  No  music  !"  repeated  my  friend.  "  How  then  did  the  fraulein — " 

He  paused  and  blushed,  for  the  young  girl  bad  just  turned  to- 
wards him,  and  by  her  sad  and  dimmed  eyes,  he  bad  discovered 
that  she  was  blind. 

"I  beg  you  will  pardon  me,"  he  stammered;  "but  I  did  not 
notice  at  first — you  play  from  memory,  then  ?" 

"  Entirely." 

"And  where  did  you  bear  this  music,  since  you  do  not  go  to 
concerts  ?" 

"  I  heard  a  lady  who  was  our  neighbor  when  we  lived  at  Rruhl, 
two  years  ago.  In  the  summer  evenings  her  window  was  always 
open,  and  I  used  to  walk  in  front  of  the  bouse  to  hear  her." 

"  And  you  never  beard  any  other  music  !" 

"Never,  except  street  music." 

She  seemed  somewhat  intimidated,  so  Reethoven  began  to  play. 
Never  did  I  hear  such  energy,  such  passionate  tenderness,  so  many 
infinite  gradations  of  melody  and  modulation.  He  was  truly  in- 
spired, and  from  the  moment  his  fingers  began  to  move  over  the 
harpsichord,  the  notes  of  the  instrument  seemed  to  become  smoother 
and  smoother. 

We  remained  seated  listening  breathlessly.  The  brother  and 
sister  were  mute  with  astonishment,  and  as  if  in  ecstacy.  The 
former  laid  aside  his  work  ;  the  latter,  her  head  bent  slightly  for- 
ward, had  drawn  near  the  end  of  the  harpsichord,  both  hands 
pressc  1  against  her  breast,  as  if  she  feared  the  beating  of  her  heart 
would  interrupt  accents  of  such  magical  sweetness.  It  seemed  as 
if  we  were  the  prey  of  a  strange  dream,  and  our  only  fear  was  to 
awaken  too  suddenly.  Suddenly  the  flame  of  the  single  candle 
vacillated  ;  the  wick,  hurned  to  the  end,  fell  and  went  out.  Ree- 
thoven stopped.  I  opened  the  shutter  to  admit  tho  rays  of  the 
moon.  It  grew  nearly  as  light  as  before  in  the  room,  and  the  rays 
were  brightest  on  the  musician  and  the  harpsichord. 

Rut  the  accident  seemed  to  have  broken  the  chain  of  Beethoven 's 
ideas.  His  head  inclined  upon  his  breast,  his  hands  were  placed 
on  his  knees — he  seemed  plunged  in  profound  meditation.  We 
remained  thus  for  some  time.  At  last  the  young  cobbler  arose, 
approached  him,  nnd  said  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone: 

"  Wonderful  man  !    Who  are  \ou  '." 

Beethoven  raised  bis  head  and  looked  at  him  with  an  absent  air, 
as  if  he  had  not  understood  the  sense  of  the  words.  The  cobbler 
repeated  his  question.  The  composer  smiled  as  he  only  could 
smile,  with  regal  sweetness  and  benevolence. 

"  Listen  !"  said  he.  And  he  played  the  first  bars  of  the  sym- 
pbonv  in  F.  A  cry  of  joy  escaped  the  lips  of  brother  ami  sister. 
Thev  recognized  him,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Then  you  are  Beethoven  !" 
and  covered  his  hands  with  kisses  and  tears. 

He  rose,  to  go,  but  our  entreaties  succeeded  in  retaining  hint. 

"  Plav  once  more — only  once  more." 

He  suffered  himself  to  he  led  back  to  the  instrument.  The  rays 
of  the  moon  came  brilliantly  through  the  curtuinless  window,  and 
irradiated  his  massive  and  seven'  brow. 

"  I  am  going  to  improvise  a  sonata  to  the  moonlight,"  said  he, 
with  a  sportive  air.  He  gaz.ed  for  a  few  moments  on  the  sky 
studded  with  stars  ;  then  his  fingers  touched  the  keys,  and  be  lu  gan 
to  play  in  a  low,  sad,  but  infinitely  sweet  tone.  Harmony  flowed 
from  the  instrument  sweet  and  equal  as  the  light  the  moon  pours 
on  the  shadows  of  the  earth.  His  delicious  prelude  was  followed 
bra  light,  gay,  capricious  movement,  a  sort  of  burlesque  interlude, 
like  a  dance  of  fays  at  midnight  on  the  greensward.  Then  came  a 
rapid  in/iUito  finalr — a  breathless,  tremulous,  precipitate  movement, 
describing  flight  and  uncertainty,  which  carried  us  away  on  shud- 
dering wings,  and  left  us  at  the  close  moved  and  astonished. 

"  Farewell  I"  said  Beethoven,  abruptly,  pushing  back  his  chair, 
nnd  moving  towanls  the  door,  "  Farewell  I" 

"  You  will  come  back  !"  said  both  our  hosts  in  a  breath. 
He  paused  and  looked  at  the  blind  girl  with  an  air  of  compassion, 
almost  of  tenderness. 

'•  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  hurriedly.  "  I  will  return  and  give  the 
fraulein  some  lessons.    Furcwell — I  will  soon  return." 

They  accompanied  us  as  far  as  the  street  door  in  a  silence  more 
eloquent  than  words,  and  remained  standing  on  the  threshold  till 
they  could  no  longer  see  or  bear  us. 

"  Let  us  make  baste  home,"  said  Beethoven,  in  the  street,  "  that 
I  may  note  down  this  sonata  while  it  is  yet  fresh  in  my  memory." 

We  went  to  his  room,  and  he  remained  writing  till  daybreak. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  "  Moonlight  Sonata  "  we  all  admire  so 
warmly.  Beethoven  never  set  foot  again  in  that  humble  house. 
The  excitement  passed,  the  interest  inspired  for  the  blind  girl  faded 
away  ;  and  although  the  brother  and  sister  doubtless  expected  him 
for  a  >_>ng  time,  he  thought  no  more  of  tbcm,  Ktilcss,  pethaps,  when 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  pages  of  this  sonata.  Is  not  this  the  common 
rule  of  life  « 


SPLE\DID  PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  Increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  u  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial Dr&wiog-Koom  Companion"  to  the  number  of 

150,000 

copies  weekly,  th«  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Onion 
the  following  inducement  to  post-masters  and  other  energetic  and  Industrious 
persons,  male  or  female,  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  clubs  Ibr  our  illustrated 
journal.    For  this  purpose 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein— a  purpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  Its 
impartial  and  honest  execution.    The  Intrinsic  value  of  tho  prizes  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  as 
the  twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  11  Pictorial, "  between  the  first  of 
December,  1855,  and  the  1st  of  February,  1856,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty 
days.  When  It  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the 
most  attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Dallou's  pictorial  Draiuing-noom  Companion 

Is  now  in  its  tenth  volume,  volume  tenth  having  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
January.   It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  Its  class  in  Aniericaand  the  pioneer 

of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  tbe  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixtetn  super  rojal  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  weekly!  These  engravlugs 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  bcenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  not^d  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processioos,  celebrations  natural  hintory,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eightor  more  superroyal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  jear 
for  binding,  of  41G  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  have  commeuc«rd  the  new  volumeof  tbe  '*  Pictorial,"  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  uovellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  tbe  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is .'  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  patbos.  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  tho  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  is  entitled  I 

THE  CONTRABANDIST: 

—  OB, — 

THE  SECRET  OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUK  8T0EY  OK  TUB  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  issued. 

THE  PRIZES! 


To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  case,  of  tbe  beet  Boston 
workmanship,  warranted  In  all  respects.    Value   8800 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largestclub,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  Lever  Gold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.    Value   200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  Hundred  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  em- 
bracing biographies,  hi*  tones,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.    Value. .  160 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb English  Double  Barrels^ d  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value   100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  preseut  a  La- 
dt'b  Uold  Watch,  tew,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  \  resent  a  supe- 
rior English  Silver  Lever  M  atch,  new, and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Kiple.  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder  flask  and  fixtures— a  superb  weapon.    Value   66 

To  tbe  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Hiding  Saddle  and  Brjdle,  made  to  our  own  order,  of  tbe  best  English 
stock,  by  William  Holmes,  21  Tremont  Kow,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snaffle  bits,  and  all  tbe  fixtures  perfect.    Value   00 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars.   Value   85 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  theiVnM  largtstclub,  we  will  present  an 
English  SiLVtR  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.    Value   26 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  eleventh  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  floe  heavy  Gold  Seal  King,  elaborately  wrougbt  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.    Value. . ,   20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  betutiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.    Value   18 

Every  prixe  offered  Is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 

TERMS:- INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCK. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   $8  00 

4  subseribers,  M     "    10  00 

10       11  "     **    20  00 


Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  cop>  gratis.    All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

An)  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
plete of  our  M  Pictorial,''  eiegmtly  and  uniformly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-pages  and  indexes,  coutaiulng  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  Illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  rdxteen  dollars. 

It  Is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fa*t  as  they  are  obtaiued,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  tbe  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  tbe  account 
of  the  person  seuding  until  February  1,  1856. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-office,  but  all  tbe  subscriptions  must  come 
through  The  same  agent  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. — This  prize 
ofTer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The  clubs 
must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  name  stnt  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prise,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

M  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  3ts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  wnlte  names  of  post-office  and 
State  plainly  as  possible.    Also,  write  individual  names  distlnatry. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
During  1854,  eighty-two  persons  committed  suicide  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  whom  fifty-nine  were  males  and  twenty-three  w;re 

females.  The  lowest  bid  for  building  the  new  insane  hospital 

at  Northampton  was  made  by  Noreross  &  Co.,  of  Lowell — about 
$150,000.    The  highest  bid  was  $325,000,  and  most  of  the  others 

are  understood  to  approach  very  near  the  last  figure.  Five 

hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  two  millions  capital  stock  of  the 
Park  Bank  in  New  York,  have  already  been  subscribed,  $100,000 

of  which  was  taken  in  Boston.  The  shippers  of  gold  from 

California  to  New  York,  it  is  said,  have  paid  between  three  and 
four  millions  of  dollars  to  the  New  York  insurance  companies  in 
the  last  five  years  ;  while  the  aggregate  losses  of  the  insurers  have 

not  exceeded  $200,000.  The  Western  New  York  railroads  are 

taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  for  transporting  the  large  amount 

of  freight  offering.  A  large  quantity  of  arms  was  recently 

stolen  from  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  arsenal,  and  sent  to  New  York, 
where  it  is  supposed  they  were  to  be  sold  to  filibusters,  to  be  used 
in  Nicaragua.    The  arms  have  been  recovered,  and  certain  parties 

who  were  connected  in  the  robbery  arrested.  A  bill  lias  been 

introduced  into  the  Georgia  legislature  for  the  creation  of  an  office 
of  State  geologist  and  chemist,  the  salary  being  fixed  at  $2000  a 

year.  A  person  who  desires  to  remain  unknown  has  addressed 

to  the  chief  of  the  Russian  legation  at  Washington  a  check  for  four 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  government  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Russian  soldiers 

who  fell  at  Sebastopol  bravely  fighting  for  their  homes.  John 

Crowley,  in  Philadelphia,  attempted  to  murder  his  mother,  lately, 

while  in  a  state  of  insanity,  caused  by  spiritualism.  There  are 

6everil  Chinese  firms  in  California  that  have  invested  over  $500,0(0 
in  t'leir  businoss  ;  and  moro  than  two  millions  of  dollars  capital 
are  invested  in  the  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  China,  owned 

and  controlled  by  Chinamen  residing  in  that  city.  The  project 

of  uniting  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  one  munici- 
pality will  probably  be  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion.  Mother  Delphinc,  who  died  in  Baltimore,  aged  6G  years, 

was  tho  oldest  nun  of  the  Carmelite  order  in  the  United  States. 
Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Smith,  and  she  was  tho  last  surviving 
child  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Smith,  of  the  Maryland  line,  in  tho 

struggle  for  independence.  Van  Diemen's  Land  exists  no 

longer,  the  queen  having  acceded  to  a  petition  from  the  colony, 
praying  that  the  name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  should  be  changed 

to  "Tasmania."  When  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  was  crowned 

emperor,  some  bitter  observer  has  remarked  that  he  had  the  assas- 
sins of  his  grandfather  on  either  side,  while  those  who  wore  to  be 

his  own  assassins  brought  up  the  rear.  Longfellow's  glorious 

epic,  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  is  having  an  immense  sale  in 

England.  An  eccentric  gentleman  of  fortuno,  named  Saunders, 

has  taken  a  fancy  to  build  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
with  stones  from  tho  fortifications  of  Sebastopol !  He  has  gone  out 
in  a  little  vessel  of  his  own  for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  them. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  taste.  The  supremo  court  of  Louis- 
iana has  finally  settled  the  long-disputed  case  of  Mrs.  Gaines,  in 

her  favor.    Tho  property  involved  is  immense.  A  girl  in  Kin- 

derhook,  N.  Y.,  about  two  years  ago  was  visited  in  bed  by  an  ap- 
parition, who  or  which  informed  her  that  she  would  die  at  tho  age 
of  eighteen  years — and  the  prediction  has  come  to  pass.    Such  is 

the  force  of  imagination.  Mr.  Jones  has  sent  from  Europe  to 

his  houso  here  in  Boston — Jones,  Shrove,  Brown  &  Co. — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  purest  diamonds  ever  imported  into  this 

city.  Among  the  imports  from  Hamburg,  recently,  at  New 

York,  were  two  bulls,  which  were  valued  at  $5000  each,  and  en- 
tered accordingly  at  the  Custom  House,  as  the  cost  price  at  the 
place  of  purchase  in  Germany.    It  is  well  for  the  importer  that 

there  was  no  duty  on  them.    Animals  for  breed  are  free.  The 

Count  de  Morny,  tho  reputed  fon  of  Queen  Hortense,  the  mother 
of  Napoleon  111.,  and  tho  executor  of  the  roup  d'etat  of  the  2d 
December,  it  is  said  is  about  to  many  a  young  American  lady, 
without  fortune.    The  count  has  a  fortuno  of  fifteen  millions  of 

francs  acquired  in  speculations.  There  is  a  passenger  car  on 

the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  road  that  has  run  125,000  miles  and 
never  has  been  repaired  to  the  worth  of  a  dollar. 


tllcitisfte  d?atljcnii(j3. 


American  Broadcloth. — Our  broadcloth  has  now  gained  for 
itself  a  character  too  solid  to  be  easily  injured.  Its  introduction, 
however,  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  because  it  had  to  con- 
tend against  a  very  foolish  prejudice,  that  such  goods  could  not  be 
well  manufactured  among  us.  The  first  broadcloth  made  by  the 
power  loom  was  at  the  factory  of  Arthur  Schulfield,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  in  1826.  There  are  now  in  tho  samo  county  (Berkshire) 
924  looms  and  97  cards  in  operation,  producing  annually  90fi,000 
yards  of  woolen  goods. 

Chimb  op  Bells  is  Cambkiikie. — We  learn  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  place  a  chime  of 
bolls  in  the  tower  of  Christ  Church,  Old  Cambridge.  The  project 
has  been  undertaken  by  gentlemen  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  a 
subscription  of  $3000  is  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose. 

Thu  Universal  Exhibition.— The  American  exhibitors  at 
the  Pari*  Exhibition  were  treated  quite  well  on  tho  whole.  A 
considerable  numbor  of  medals  were  distributed  among  them,  and 
many  who  received  no  medals  were  honorably  spoken  of. 


The  Sister  of  Charitt. — The  heroic  Miss  Nightingale  has 
decided  to  remain  at  her  post  in  the  Crimean  hospitals  all  winter. 
There  will  be  enough  for  her  to  do,  though  far  less  than  last  year. 


National  Theatre. — Henry  Willa-d,  Esq. 
establishment  for  five  years. 


has  leased  this 


More  than  eight  thousand  copies  of  Tennyson's  "  Maud,"  it  is 
said,  have  been  already  sold. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  has  sold  his  Baltimore  place  of  residence, 
and  will  hereafter  reside  in  Washington. 

A  workman  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Sufficld,  Ct.,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  feet,  and  was  instantly  killed. 

There  are  nine  persons  in  Chili  118  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
One  is  133  years  of  age,  and  six  others  120  or  above. 

The  Boston  Atlas  says  that  the  sales  of  boots  and  shoes,  by 
jobbing  houses  in  Boston  alone,  amount  to  $2,000,000  annually. 

Furs  arc  becoming  universally  used  for  ladies'  cloaks  and  victo- 
rines  ;  fur  gentlemen's  gloves,  caps,  coat-collars,  cuffs  and  mufflers. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  has  decided  that  the  volunteers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana  are  entitled 
to  bounty  lauds. 

The  case  of  Mason  Brothers  vs.  Horace  Greeley  ct  al.,  for  libel 
in  the  Tribune,  has  been  settled,  the  Tribune  having  agreed  to 
publish  the  plaintiff's  card. 

Tho  House  of  Representatives  of  Tennessee  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  Lieutenant  Maury  to  his  former 
position  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  Detroit  Advertiser  announces  the  decease,  in  that  city,  of 
Mrs.  Pascal!,  at  the  age  of  103  years.  At  the  time  of  her  birth  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  the  city. 

Slavery  in  Egypt  has  been  abolished ;  not  only  the  buying  and 
selling  of  slaves  is  forbidden,  but  all  those  in  possession  of  private 
individuals  have  been  informed  that  they  were  free. 

The  sum  of  $8000  is  to  be  granted  by  the  New  York  Common 
Council  as  a  compensation  for  reporting  thu  proceedings  of  that 
body  for  a  year.    There  are  eight  reporters  in  service. 

A  few  days  since,  as  Oscar  F.  Cogswell  was  boiling  somo  alco- 
hol at  Cato,  New  York,  the  liquor  caught  tire  and  splashed  over 
him,  burning  him  so  badly  that  he  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  says  that  at  a  matrimonial  office  in  that 
city,  lately,  a  couple  Were  married,  who,  until  fifteen  minutes  previ- 
ous to  the  ceremony  had  never  seen  each  other.    Quick  work  that. 

There  is  an  African  church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has 
this  motto  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  front  wall  :  "  The 
people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light."  St.  Matthew  4:  16. 

Mile.  Cruvelli  is  still  halting  uncertain  between  the  foot-lights 
and  the  bridal  altar.  The  former  offers  $36,000  a  year,  with  tour 
months'  leave  of  absence  ;  the  latter,  a  coronet,  a  "  plum,"  a  home, 
and  happiness. 

The  wild  game  market  of  New  York  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  supplied  from  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  the  forest  regions  of  the  Canudas,  and  even  from  Europe 
and  other  climes. 

The  enterprise  of  constructing  a  railroad  across  tho  isthmus  of 
Florida,  so  as  to  bring  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  into  more  imme- 
diate intercourse,  is  progressing  successfully.  Three  hundred  men 
are  employed  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  has  received  a  letter  from  the  British  minis- 
ter, communicating  the  thanks  of  the  English  government  for  the 
enterprising  humanity  of  Mr.  Grinnell  in  sending  out  expeditions  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Tribune  says  that  there  resides  within  a 
few  miles  of  that  city,  a  girl  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  weighs 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  and  is  increasing  in  flesh  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  per  week. 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times  says  that  lately,  three  young  men 
arrayed  themselves  in  crimson  horse  blankets,  and  paraded  tho 
fashionable  promenades  in  that  city,  causing  the  lady-like  young 
gents  with  the  shawls  to  blush  not  a  little. 

Maine,  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  built  three  eighths  of  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  tonnage.  And  though  other  States 
have  immensely  increased  in  their  shipbuilding  of  late,  that  State 
still  enjoys  the  same  pre-eminence  over  every  one. 

Robert  Bunyan,  Esq.,  aged  eighty  years,  the  last  male  descend- 
ant in  a  direct  line  from  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
allegory,  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  died  at  his  residence  in  Grecian 
Place,  Lincoln,  England,  on  the  17th  of  November. 

The  business  of  otter  hunting  has  now  become  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate occupations  of  California.  These  marine  animals  abound 
along  the  entire  length,  not  only  of  the  Califuruian  coast,  but  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  southern  coast  of  Oregon. 

A  member  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  recently  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  that  there  were 
only  two  articles  manufactured  for  food  in  England  that  were  not 
adulterated,  viz.,  common  salt  and  refined  lump  sugar. 

Stephen  Salisbury  has  lately  given  to  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  five  thousand  dollars,  as  a  fund  for  binding  the  books  and 
papers  of  that  institution.  This,  with  former  donations  made  by 
Mr.  Salisbury  to  the  same  society,  amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  Toronto  during  the  past  season 
amount  to  621,000  bushels,  of  which  594,000  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  exports  of  Hour  for  the  same  period  comprise  147,000 
bands,  of  which  115,400  went  to  United  States  ports — the  result 
of  reciprocity. 

In  the  Superior  Court  at  Norwich  Ct.,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Ephrahn  Wheeler,  deceased,  recovered  a  verdict  of 
$500  damages  against  Mr.  Ralph  Coates,  for  killing  a  fine  New- 
foundland (log  belonging  to  Miss  Wheeler,  and  for  injuring  her  iu 
her  efforts  to  save  her  pet. 

The  infernal  traffic  in  Chinese  laborers,  for  Peruvian  employ,  is 
still  carried  on.  It  is  stated  in  print  that  a  ship  lately  sailed  from 
China  with  six  hundred  and  five,  and  landed  four  hundred  and 
four,  leaving  two  hundred  and  one  who  either  died  or  drowned 
themselves  on  the  passage. 

The  law  of  Delaware  punishes  with  severity  all  manner  of  crime. 
A  man  named  Laborious  has  just  been  convicted  at  Wilmington 
of  horse  stealing,  and  sentenced  to  restore  to  the  owner  $250,  to 
pay  a  tine  of  $100  to  the  State,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  an  hour, 
and  be  whipped  with  twenty  lashes. 

The  Society  for  the  relief  of  Destitute  Orphan  Boys,  at  New 
Orleans,  have  applied  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  commission- 
ers of  tho  McDonough  estate  to  pay  over  to  them  some  $75,000, 
being  one  eighth  of  the  revenue  and  rents  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  which  they  claim  to  be  entitled  under  his  will. 

A  late  number  of  the  Collegiate  Mirror,  published  at  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  announces  that  the  honorary  degree  of  "  Mistress 
of  Arts  "  lias  been  conferred  upon  Mrs.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
aud  publishes  the  letters  of  acknowledgment  written  by  these  ladies. 
This  is  a  notable  sijju  of  the  times,  as  indicative  of  women's  rights 
and  titles. 


.foreign  Stems. 

Madame  Ristori  is  creating  a  furore  at  Berlin.  At  Paris  she 
was  a  formidable  rival  to  Rachel. 

The  king  of  Hanover  has  conferred  upon  the  sculptor,  Rauch, 
the  rank  of  a  commander  of  the  Guelphic  Order,  in  tho  second 
class. 

The  London  papers  announce  that  a  Russian  spy  has  been  ar- 
rested in  Paris,  and  that  important  papers  have  been  discovered 
in  his  possession. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  recalled  to  Franco  eleven  regiments 
from  the  Crimea.  This  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching peace. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  is  to  receive  from  the  people  of  Glasgow,  a 
magnificent  Highland  baskct-hilted  dress  sword,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  £200. 

The  Odessa  Imperial  Commercial  Bank  has  suspended  its  cash 
payments,  and  the  people  are  told  by  the  police  that  by  refusing 
to  take  bank  notes  they  display  animosity  toward  government ! 

The  queen  of  England  has  been  memorialized  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Bates,  one  of  the  fraudulent  bankers.  The  ground  on  which  his 
pardon  is  urged  is,  that  he  was  not  cognizant  of  the  guilt  of  his 
partners. 

General  Canrobcrt  is  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  one  of  tho 
physicians  of  the  emperor,  a  beautiful  lady,  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  who  has  hitherto  rejected  all  proposals  of  marriage,  and  who 
will  bring  to  her  husband,  as  dowry,  an  income  of  100,000  francs. 

As  a  warning  to  all  foreign  musicians,  the  "  Fire  Engine  "  of 
Berlin  publishes  a  list  of  eighty-six  concerts  already  announced 
as  to  be  given,  and  adds  that  this  list  does  not  include  various  se- 
ries of  concerts  annually  given  by  societies  of  that  capital. 


Saniis  of  (£>olb. 


....  To  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worst. — Shakspearc. 

....  Tho  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  riches  of  frugality. — 

Cicero. 

....  To  bo  a  great  man  one  must  know  how  to  profit  by  the 
whole  of  one's  fortune. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ;  the  valiant 
never  taste  of  death  but  once. — Shakspeare. 

....  For  wars  drive  up  riches  in  heaps,  as  winds  drivo  up 
snows,  making  and  concealing  many  abysses. — Laitdor. 

. . .  Injuries  accompanied  by  insults  are  never  forgiven  :  all 
men,  on  these  occasions  are  good  haters,  aud  lay  out  their  re- 
venge at  compound  interest. — Colton. 

.  .  .  Democracy  is  always  the  work  of  kings.  Ashes,  which 
in  themselves  are  sterile,  fertilize  the  land  they  are  cast  on. — 
Landor. 

Love  seizes  on  us  suddenly,  without  giving  warning,  and 
our  disposition  or  our  weakness  favors  the  surprise ;  one  look, 
one  glance  from  the  fair,  fixes  and  determines  us. — Im.  Bruyere. 

....  That  nation  that  loses  her  liberty  is  not  aware  of  her  mis- 
fortune at  the  time,  any  more  than  the  patient  is  who  receives  a 
paralytic  shock.  He  who  first  tells  cither  of  them  what  has  hap- 
pened, is  repulsed  us  a  s  mpleton  or  a  churl. — Ixindor. 

....  If  envy,  like  anger,  did  not  burn  itself  in  its  own  fire,  and 
consume  and  destroy  those  persons  it  possesses,  before  it  can 
destroy  those  it  wishes  worst  to,  it  would  set  the  whole  world  on 
fire,  and  leave  the  most  excellent  persons  the  most  misorablo. — 
Lord  Clarendon. 


Joker's  Bubcjet. 


A  woman  advertising  for  a  husband,  wants  him  to  be  not  only 
"  strictly  religious,"  but  of  "  good  character." 

What  bird  is  that  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have  at  our  dinner,  and  yet  need  neither  be  cooked  nor  served 
up  !    A  swallow. 

Ignorance  and  cruelty  are  as  closely  connected  as  Damon  .-.nd 
Pythias.  Who  ever  saw  a  fighter  who  did  not  spell  philosophy 
with  an  "  F  "  1    We  pause  for  a  reply. 

A  wit  being  asked  by  a  seedy  poet  whether  ho  thought  he  had 
ever  written  anything  that  would  live,  replied  :  "  Before  you 
trouble  yourself  on  that  score,  I  advise  you  to  write  something 
that  will  let  you  live." 

An  exchange  tells  of  an  editor  who  went  a  soldiering  and  was 
chosen  captain.  One  day  at  parade,  instead  of  giving  the  orders, 
"  Front  face,  three  paces  forward,"  he  exclaimed  :  "  Cash,  two 
dollars  a  year,  in  advance." 

The  individual  who  tried  to  clear  his  conscience  with  an  egg, 
is  now  endeavoring  to  raise  his  spirits  with  yeast.  If  he  fails  in 
this,  it  is  his  deliberate  intention  to  blow  out  his  brains  with  a  bel- 
lows, and  sink  calmly  into  the  amis  of  a  young  lady. 

In  the  Malay  language,  the  same  word  signifies  women  and 
flowers.  So  far  so  good.  But  Hunx,  the  old  bachelor,  says,  "it 
is  a  delicate  way  of  intimating  that  each  is  remarkable  for  its 
(s)talk."    Sly  old  varmint.    Deserves  a  broomstick  ! 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  an  Irish  paper  : 
"  Whereas  John  Hall  has  fraudulently  taken  several  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  without  my  knowledge,  this  is  therefore  to  inform 
him  that  if  he  does  not  forthwith  return  the  same  his  name  shall 
be  made  public." 
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VICTOR  EMMANUEL,  KING  OF  SARDINIA. 

The  large  portrait  on  this  page  has  heen  engraved  for  us  from 
an  authentic  model,  and  its  general  resemblance  to  the  various 
heads  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  called  forth  by  his  recent  visit  to 
his  allies,  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  England,  convinces  us  that 
it  must  be  a  good  likeness,  allowing  for  the  flattery  which  a  painter 
always  bestows  on  a  crowned  head.  An  English  correspondent 
of  one  of  our  exchanges  gives 
tho  following  notes  on  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  king, 
whom  ho  describes  with  a  good 
deal  of  spirit.  He  says: — "A 
king  who  comes  a  wooing  (a 
matrimonial  project  was  said  to 
have  been  tho  motive  of  the  visit 
to  England )  is  an  object  of  inter- 
est. Consult  the  British  press 
aforesaid,  and  you  will  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  therefrom  that  the 
majesty  of  Sardinia  is  'dignified 
in  appearance,  although  not  of 
commanding  stature!'  Now  real- 
ly this  description  of  Emmanuel's 
personnel  would  lead  us  to  sup- 

fioso  that  the  reporters  who  drew 
lis  portrait  had  been  favored 
with  places  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  fenco  of  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  king,  and  were  compelled 
to  draw  on  their  imagination  for 
tho  likeness  of  what  the  monarch 
ought  to  bo.  Your  correspond- 
ent has  not  had  the  felicity  of 
gazing  at  the  anointed  Sarde,  but 
has  a  word  painting  of  his  high- 
ness by  a  litterateur  who  is  skilful 
in  seizing  correct  portraiture. 
Imagine  (says  our  verbal  dagucr- 
reotypist)  an  exact  reproduction 
of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  flourished  just  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  historians  as  'hardy, 
indefatigable,  studious,  penetrat- 
ing, light-haired  and  bow-legged.' 
Here  you  have  Emmanuel  Vic- 
tor, King  of  Sardinia,  as  he  ap- 
pears among  us  at  this  present, — 
with  the  addition  that  the  modern 
Emmanuel  wears  an  enormous 
moustache  that  envelopes  him 
like  a  garment  of  hay-colored 
hair.  'The  king  himself  is  a 
mere  individual  wrapped  up  in 
an  enormous  beard.  When  a 
favorable  gust  blows  an  opening 
in  this  saffron  meteor,  as  storm- 
winds  make  a  rift  in  clouds,  you 
have  a  temporary  glimpse  of  an 
irregularly  built  nose  flanked  by 
two  peculiarly  shrewd  eyes.  Tho 
'  balance '  of  the  king  is  com- 
prised in  a  thick-set  blue  jacket 
laced  with  silver,  with  pants  of  a 
circumflex  shape  and  cerulean 
hue.  On  his  shoulder  hangs  a 
little  cloak,  and  on  bis  head  a 
little  hat  with  a  little  feather, 
forming  altogether  a  structure  of 
about  five  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  ground.  As  to  his  age,  he 
looks  old  enough  to  be  bis  own 
father,  although  the  Almanac  de 
Gotha  docs  not  assign  him  so 
peculiar  a  paternity.  And  yet 
this  plain  little  king  is  not  with- 
out a  self-possessed  bearing,  that 
has,  no  doubt,  come  dowu,  with 
his  beard,  from  his  Longobard 
ancestry."  Victor  Emmanuel  Al- 
bert Eugene  Ferdinand  Thomas 
(formerly  Prince  Royal  and 
Duke  of  Savoy)  was  born  March 
14,  1820.  In  1842,  he  married 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Arch- 


duke Regner,  the  former  viceroy  of  Milan,  who  had  himself  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Charles  Albert,  the  father  of  the  young  prince. 
He  is  thus  closely  related  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  When  his 
lamented  father  recommenced  the  war  of  liberation  in  1849,  and 
marched  against  the  Austrians,  Victor  Emmanuel,  full  of  zeal  for 
the  liberal  cause,  took  the  field  and  shared  the  toils  and  honors  of 
that  campaign,  wliich  resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  libe- 
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rals  in  the  battle  of  No  vara,  fought  March  24,  1849.  Charles 
Albert  returned  to  his  palace  the  evening  after  the  battle.  Tho 
council  had  already  heard  a  vague  rumor  of  his  intended  resigna- 
tion, and  awaited,  with  sad  faces,  the  monarch's  communication. 
The  king  advanced  with  dignity,  and  said  : — "  Gentlemen,  fortune 
has  betrayed  your  courage  and  my  hope.  Our  army  is  dissolved. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  prolong  the  struggle.  My  task  is  ac- 
complished, and  I  think  I  shall 
render  an  important  service  to 
my  country  by  giving  a  last  proof 
of  devotedness  in  abdicating  in 
favor  of  my  son,  Victor  Emman- 
uel, Duke  of  .Savoy.  He  will 
obtain  from  Austria  conditions 
of  peace,  which  she  would  re- 
fuse if  treating  with  me."  His 
auditors  burst  in  tears,  and  his 
son  strongly  endeavored  to  per- 
suade his  father  to  relinquish  the 
purpose  he  had  announced.  Tho 
king,  however,  was  inflexible. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  to  the 
council,  "  I  am  no  longer  your 
king.  Be  as  faithful  and  devoted 
to  my  son  as  you  have  been  to 
me."  When  the  chamber  of 
deputies  at  Turin  sent  a  commit- 
tee to  assure  him  of  their  willing- 
ness to  provide  for  carrying  on 
the  war  of  liberation  commenced 
by  his  father,  Victor  Emmanuel 
thanked  thern  for  their  liberality 
and  patriotism,  and  explained 
the  circumstances  in  which  ho 
was  placed.  He  said  that  his 
father  had  determined  to  abdicate 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  enemy, 
and  which  broke  his  heart, — that 
he  had  already  obtained  a  consid- 
erable mitigation  of  the  condi- 
tions, and  hoped  to  secure  yet  fur- 
ther concessions.  The  republican 
party  were  not,  however,  satis- 
fied with  the  best  treaty  that  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  could  extort  from 
Radetsky;  and  disturbances  oc- 
curred in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  it  cost  him  some 
trouble  to  suppress.  His  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  thus  far 
has  been  distinguished  by  libe- 
rality and  the  carrying  out  of 
various  reforms,  all  of  which  he 
has  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
sinister  influence  of  his  danger- 
ous neighbor  and  old  enemy — 
Austria.  He  entered  into  the 
allianco  with  France  and  Eng- 
land from  a  principled  hatrod  of 
Russian  despotism,  and  the 
troops  he  has  sent  to  the  East 
have  distinguished  themselves  by 
heroic  bravery,  and  by  a  perfect 
drill  and  discipline,  which  speaks 
volumos  in  favor  of  the  military 
capacity  of  the  king,  by  whom 
they  had  been  trained.  Tho  re- 
cent visit  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
to*  England  and  France,  was  a 
series  of  ovations,  aud  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to.  one  of 
tho  most  liberal,  brave  and  en- 
lightened sovereigns  of  Europe. 
The  French  and  English  vied  with 
each  other  in  doing  him  honor, 
and,  as  usual  in  all  public  dis- 
plays, the  French  surpassed  their 
neighbors  in  the  good  taste, 
splendor  and  completeness  of 
their  pageants.  After  receiving 
the  Parisian  ovation,  Victor  Em- 
manuel passed  over  to  England, 
where  he  made  a  brief  stay,  and 
thence  returned  home. 
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— on, — 

T  H  E  SECRET  OF   A  LIFE. 

A  TETTE  STOEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

[continued.  ] 
CHATTER  IX. 

BOSK  ,\T  TIIK  CHATEAU. 

Tftk  following  morning,  Rose  busied  herself  with  n  sad  heart 
shout  her  little  household.  It  was  the  la-it  time,  fin-  she  knew  not 
ho«  long.  The  sun  ww  ncoring  in  noon.  Hugh  had  gone  out 
once  again  to  the  garden;  and  Gavporde,  who  had  come  in,  was 
then  with  him.  Hose  waitrd  alone  the  coming of  her  (over,  who 
was  to  take  his  farewell  of  her  in  an  hour.  lint  lie  eame  earlier. 
She  #U  seated  by  the  hearth,  on  whieh  the  fire  had  heen  already 
kindled  to  prepare  her  last  repast  ill  the  cottage.  She  leaned  her 
head  against  the  ehiinnr  v  side,  ami  watched  the  dancing  liames 
that  leaped  and  flowed  brightly  before  her.  How  Ion};  would  it 
br  ere  she  should  watch  them  thu^  again  ! 

Suddenly  she  Started,  and  tlm  quick  color  rose  to  her  cheek. 
Surely  it  was  Robin'*  step!  She  was  not  deceived.  .And,  rising, 
she  hastened  to  the  door.  Robin  himself  entered,  and  silently 
clasped  her  to  his  heart.  Hose  could  not  speak  for  gathering 
tears;  hut  her  arms  were  thrown  About  her  lover's  neck,  and  her 
lips  met  his.  They  forgot,  in  that  sad  embrace,  everything  except 
the  trouble  that  w  is  busy  in  the  hear!  of  each. 

But  there  was  one  witness  Whose  sudden  presence  was  unno- 
ticed by  them,  in  the  form  of  (Sasparde,  w  ho  had  entered  from 
the  garden  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  I!o!>in,  and 
who  now  stood  at  a  little  distance,  regarding  the  lovers.  There 
■M  a  scowl  as  black  as  night  upon  his  lowering  brow,  as  he 
marked  their  meeting.    Then  he  stole  back  to  the  garden.  We 
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will  not  linger  over  that  last  interview.  It  was  soon  over.  Hugh 
also  had  taken  his  farewell  of  Robin.  And  then  the.  young  man 
departed. 

The  day  waned,  and  with  the  Approach  of  evening,  came  the 
Marquis  of  Montauban  and  his  daughter  Helen.  Rose  was  pre- 
pared to  go.  Hugh  Lamontc  received  his  guests  with  an  emotion 
that  his  silence  could  not  conceal.  The  marquis,  both  affected 
and  embarrassed,  could  say  little.  Helen  .Montauban  was  the 
most  self-possessed  person  present.  Her  calm  and  silvery  tones 
supplied  the  pauses  whieh  her  father's  want  of  calmness  left. 

Hose  did  not  know  it  then,  but,  by  the  request  of  the  marquis 
and  the  consent  of  her  father,  she  had  become,  in  a  manner,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  the  former ;  and,  for  her  sake,  Hugh  Lamonte 
was  to  enter  into  voluntary  exile  from  his  home.  This  was  the 
<  loud  that  shadowed  his  brow  to-day.  He  took  his  farewell  of 
lit r  — -gave  her,  silently,  to  Helen  Montauban. 

"  But  remember,"  he  murmured,  in  low  and  husky  tones,  that 
had  something  almost  of  fierceness  in  them,  to  the  marquis, — 
•■  remember,  I  shall  claim  her  one  day  !  You  will  not  keep  her. 
She  is  mine — she  is  mine,  I  tell  you !" 

*  *  *  *  * 

Slowly  the  carriage  rolled  away,  bearing  Hose  from  the  quiet 
ami  happy  though  humble  home,  where  she  had  dwelt  front  infan- 
cy. She  could  not  help  weening.  The.  marquis  was  silent,  but 
his  pitying  glance  rested  kindly  upon  her;  and  Mademoiselle 
Montauban,  though  she  also  refrained  from  speech,  kindly  drew 
the  young  girl  to  her  side,  ami  pressed  her  hand  with  gentle  sym- 
pathy. 

Hose  felt  the  solicitude  that  their  eloquent  silence  expressed 
more  fully  than  words,  and  she  was  grateful  for  it.  Resolved  to 
show  as  little  regret  as  possible,  she  endeavored  to  dry  her  tears, 
and  smile  ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  the  effort  was  a  vain  one. 

It  was  not  till  they  reached  the  gates  of  the  court,  and  the  car- 
riage drew  up,  that  she  could  trust  herself  to  speak,  anil  then,  as 
the  manpiis  himself  assisted  her  to  descend  from  it  and  conducted 
her  to  the  saloon,  the  warm  welcome  he  gave  her,  and  the  kind, 
encouraging  words  he  spoke,  comforted  and  assured  her. 

"Come,"  said  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  pleasantly,  "you  will 
go  with  me  now,  Hose.  We  will  return  in  a  few  moments,"  she 
added,  addressing  the  marquis.  And  she  led  the  way  to  her  own 
apartment. 

Summoning  .Jessie,  she  directed  her  to  arrange  Mademoiselle 
I  .anionic's  hair ;  and  in  a  little  while,  Hose,  ensconced  in  a  mag- 
nificent J'aut  nil  of  embroidered  velvet,  was  placed  under  the  skil- 
ful management  of  the  active  little  SOittVeMs,  who  was  all  satisfac- 
tion and  exultation  at  having  such  n  magnificent  How  of  tresses 
to  arrange.  Hose  submitted  herself  to  the  brisk,  yet  careful  and 
magical  fingers  of  Jessie,  with  a  half  sigh.  The  dressing-table 
before  her  was  scattered  with  glittering  baubles,  and  a  spray  of 
peirls  lav  in  her  lap,  where  the  maid  h  id  placed  them  previous  to 
fastening  them  in  her  hair.  She  regarded  all  these  trinkets  with 
sadness  ;  for  her  father,  at  that  very  moment,  with  his  stick  and 
his  little  bntldle  of  scanty  do  tiling,  was  traversing  a  lonely  road 
that  led  to  places  many  leagues  away ;  and  Robin,  too, — ah, 
Robin ! 

"  Do  not  the  pearls  suit,  mademoiselle  •"  asked  Jessie,  respect- 
fully, as  she  remarked  the  regretful  expression  of  the  young  '.ill's 
count 'nance,  and  saw  the  ornaments  lying  unheeded  where  she 
had  placed  them. 

"((,  yes,  .Jessie, — yes!  they  are  very  beautiful.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  them."    And  Hose  sighed  again. 

Jessie  looked  perplexed  a  moment — no  more.    It  was  tut  her 


affair  what  troubled  Mademoiselle  Lamonte,  so  that  she  was  satis- 
fied with  her  services. 

In  a  little  while.  Rose  was  released  from  the  hands  of  her  rui/~- 
fritrr,  and  attired  in  a  robe  of  snowy  silk.  A  broad  circlet  of 
pearls  clasping  one  fair  round  arm,  and  a  cluster  of  the  same  in 
her  corsage,  matched  the  spray  that  shone  softly,  like  drops  of 
liquid  moonlight,  in  her  dark  chestnut  braids.  Her  tiny  feet  were 
encased  in  slippers  of  softest  satin,  and  a  ring  of  rarest  gems 
sparkled  on  her  lovely  hand.  Mademoiselle  Montauban  led  her 
to  a  minor,  with  a  quiet  anil  satisfied  smile. 

She  had  anticipated  blushes,  surprise,  exclamations  of  delight. 
But  our  pretty  heroine  glanced  thoughtfully  an  instant  at  the  fair 
shadow  the  mirror  presented  to  her  view,  and  then  saving: 

"Thank  you,  Jessie.  You  have  dressed  mc  very  quickly," 
she  turned  to  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  who  had 
stepped  bark  a  few  paces,  and  raised  her  hand  to  her  lips : 

•'  Mademoiselle,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  \"  she  asked,  in  a  low 
tone,  while  her  soft  hazel  eyes  rparkled  with  gentle  emotion. 

"  Tell  me  that  you  liks  mv  taste,  and  call  me  Helen,  as  vou 
must  do  henceforth,"  answered  the  lady,  pleased  and  interested 
more  than  ever  in  her  lovely  protege. 

"  Helen  I"  said  Ro«e,  softly,  and  with  timid  and  exquisite  ten- 
derness of  voice  and  manner. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  attend  no  word,  but  with  a  delirious 
emotion  of  pleasure  Riling  her  breast — a  sensation  that  she  hail 
■  •ever  experienced  before,  she  put  her  arm  about  the  slight  form  of 
h  r  lovely  companion  and  kissed  her,  saying,  gently,  as  she  did  so: 
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"  Dear  Rose,  you  charm  me  !"  There  was  an  instant  of  silence, 
!  Helen  Montauban  felt  that  her  eyes  were  tilling  with  tears.  The 
I  sensation  she  experienced  was  sweet  as  strange.  But  she  roused 
'  herself.  '•  Come,  Rose,"  she  said,  with  soft  cheerfulness;  "you 
1  have  not  told  nv,  in  so  many  words,  yet,  that  I  have  chosen  a  i 
becoming  dress  for  you.  Tell  me  if  it  is  worthy  so  boantiful  n 
face  I"    And  she  led  the  fair  young  girl  once  more  to  the  mirror. 

"It  is  perfect,'' answered  Rose,  quietly,  and  yet  with  a  slight 
blush  at  Mademoiselle  Montauban's  compliment.  "  I  like  it  for 
its  plainness — its  purity.    You  have  most  excellent  taste." 

"I  am  satisfied;"  and  Helen  Montauban  laughingly  kissed  her 
fair  hrow  once  more.  "  And  now,  Hose,  will  you  consent  to  wait 
awhile  till  Jessie  has  attended  to  me,  also  I  Your  own  maid  has 
not  arrived  yet,  an  1  I  do  not  expect  her  for  thrt;  days;  but  she  is 
worth  waiting  for.  So,  you  see,  one  mn«t  suffice  for  us  both  until 
she  routes.  Now  hasten,  Jessie!"  And  she  seated  herse  f  at  the 
dressings-table,  while  Hose  took  up  her  station  near,  and  alternate- 
ly trilled  wi.h  a  book,  and  watched  the  proceedings  of  Helen's 
maid. 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  toilet  of  Mademoiselle 
Montauban  was  completed,  and  in  .".  plain,  yet  elegant  robe  of 
glowing  velvet  (hot  fitted  her  beautiful  and  regal  figure  admirably, 
in;.!  with  ornaments  similar  to  those  of  Mademoiselle  L.unonl-, 
she  gathered  up  her  cloud-like  HtOHchoir,  and,  rising  from  her  seat, 
announced  herself  as  ready. 

Together  they  descended  to  the  saloon,  the  One  so  proud,  so 
dazzling  and  fascinating,  so  beautiful  in  feature,  so  splendidly  re- 
gal in  figure  and  carriage — a  maiden  queen  in  loveliness  and  ma- 
jesty ;  the  other  so  fresh,  end  fair,  and  radiant,  and  no  less  charm- 


ing in  her  pure  and  simple  beauty,  her  native  nnd  modest  grace. 
Helen  Montauban  paused  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the 
saloon,  and  glanced  down  at  her  young  companion  with  a  smile 
of  unselfish  pride  and  exultation  in  the  perfection  that  she  sur- 
veyed ;  then,  softly  pressing  her  hand,  she  led  her  in. 

The  marquis  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  which 
was  pervaded  with  the  soft  glow  of  the  evening  lamps,  that  had 
been  brought  in  during  iUAr  absence.  He  turned,  as  they  entered, 
and  advanced  to  meet  them.  His  glance  rested  first  on  Helen  and 
then  on  Rose,  as  they  stood  under  the  moonlight  radiance  of  the 
shaded  lamps.  He  paused — trembled — grew  pale.  His  glance 
was  fascinated  by  that  pure  young  face,  that  light,  fair  shape, 
white-robed  and  shining,  by  Helen's  side. 

"  Qrand  Dieul"  he  murmurs.  "  Marguerite  !" 
They  were  not  near  enough  to  observe  his  sudden  agitation  • 
and  as  they  came  townrds  him,  he  pasted  his  hod  hurriedly  across 
his  brow.  "It  is  Hose,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  yet  I  could 
have  sworn  she  had  risen  from  her  grave — sweet  Marguerite ! 
But  what  a  likeness  I" 

He  grew  even  paler  as  she  drew  more  near;  he  could  scarcely 
command  his  emotions.  But  he  went  to  meet  them,  nnd  con- 
cealed, under  a  cheerful  greeting  and  some  light  words  of  compli- 
ment, the  agitation  that  he  did  not  cure  to  show. 

Both  Helen  and  Rose,  however,  noticed  something  unusual  in 
his  demeanor,  but  were  at  a  loss  to  what  to  attribute  it,  and  pres- 
ently forgot  it  in  the  conversation  which  followed,  and  in  which  the 
manpiis  regained  entirely  his  customary  case  and  self-possession. 

A  light  repast  was  served  in  the 
saloon,  and  then  they  proceeded  to 
the  library,  where  they  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  The  scat 
of  Hose  was  drawn  up  to  the  favor- 
ite reading- table  of  the  marquis,  and 
Helen  occupied  a  fauteuil  opposite, 
where,  with  her  fine  head  supported 
by  her  hand,  and  her  arm  resting  on 
the  open  volume  beside  her,  she  lis- 
tened to  or  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  ever  and  anon  glanced  with 
a  thoughtful  and  well-pleased  smilo 
at  the  fair  countenance  of  the  young 
girl,  who  had  already  won  a  place  in 
her  proud  heart. 

The  unwonted  tenderness  awaken- 
ed there  to-night  had,  though  she 
herself  was  unconscious  of  it,  effected 
as  great  a  change  in  her  appcaranro 
and  demeanor  as  in  her  disposition  ; 
and  the  unusual  warmth  and  gentle- 
ness of  tone  and  manner,  the  sofier 
and  more  frequent  smile,  the  richer 
hue  of  her  fair  cheek,  and  the  hap- 
pier, kinder  expression  that  beamed 
from  her  splendid  dark  eyes,  rould 
not  but  strike  her  father,  and  touch 
him  most  deeply,  and  the  more  so 
that  he,  too,  was  drawn  by  a  sudden 
and  irresistible  sentiment  of  affection 
towards  this  young  girl,  for  the  first 
time  to-night  an  inmate  of  his  house- 
hold, nnd  who,  for  the  first  time,  had 
struck,  by  her  change  of  appearance, 
a  chord  in  his  breast  which  had  long 
ceased  to  resound  to  mortal  touch. 

Both  the  marquis  and  his  daughter 
were  happier  that  night  than  they 
had  been  before  for  years  ;  and  each 
silently  felt  it  to  be  so.  Helen  kissed 
her  f  uher  more  tenderly  than  usual 
when  the  hour  for  retiring  drew  near, 
and  he  embraced  her  affectionately. 
"My  second  daughter!"  he  said,  with  a  deeper  emotion  than 
either  of  them  were  aware  of,  as  he  also  embraced  Ro-e. 

"The  tears  glittered,  warm  and  clear,  on  her  young  check,  as  she 
touched  her  lips  to  his.  With  bowed  head  and  a  heart  too  full 
for  word',  she  received  his  blessing ;  and  then  Helen  wound  hrr 
arm  about  her  waist,  and  led  her  away.  Mademoiselle  Montau- 
ban did  not  speak  until  they  had  ascended  the  staircase,  and,  pass- 
Big  blong  the  great  gallery,  reached  a  door  opposite  that  of  her 
own  apartment.    She  opened  it. 

"This,  Rose,  is  your  chamber,"  she  said,  as  she  entered  with 
her.  "  I  have  chosen  it,  and  arranged  the  furniture,  I  think,  to 
suit  you.  Sec,  here  is  the  dressing-room,  also.  They  are  like 
my  own,  and,  as  you  observe,  directly  opposite.  And  now,"  she 
bent  down  nnd  kissed  Hose  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  affec- 
tion, "good-night,  Hose.  I  will  send  Jessie  in  early,  to-morrow 
morning,  and  when  she  has  finished  dressing  you,  come  to  me 
We  will  have  a  walk  on  the  ten-ace  before  sunrise." 

She  was  gone;  and  the  young  girl  stood  alone  in  the  midnight 
silence  of  that  quiet  apartment.  The  lamps  burning  on  the  toilet 
shed  a  faint,  subdued  glow  around.  She  threw  herself  upon  a 
scat,  and  yielded  herself  up  to  thought,  not  unmingled  with  tears ; 
for,  from  the  tl  mb  rncss  of  Helen,  and  the  novelty  of  her  present 
position,  she  reverted  sadly  to  the  scenes  of  the  past — to  her  fa- 
ther to  Robin.  Where  were  they  now  >  When  should  she  be- 
hold them  again  ! 

A  slight  change  of  attitude  caused  her  silken  rolie  to  glisten 
sofffy  in  the  mellow  light  that  poured  its  rays  about  her  person. 
She  regarded  it  sadly.  "I  am  glad  Hobin  does  not  sec  this,"  sho 
said  to  herself,  as  she  touched  its  rich  and  magnificent  folds. 
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The  entrance  of  Jessie  interrupted  her  meditations.  Rose 
silently  availed  herself  of  the  maid's  services  ;  but  dismissed  her 
a-i  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  sought  her  couch.  To  sleep, 
however,  was  impossible.  Over-excitement  denied  the  refresh- 
ment of  rest.  Rising,  therefore,  she  wrapped  a  dressing-robe 
about  her,  and,  in  her  little  bare  feet,  glided  softly  across  the 
chamber  to  the  deep,  cushioned  recess  of  a  Gothic  casement  which 
overlooked  the  valley,  far  away,  in  the  direction  of  her  former 
home.  "  How  lonely — how  deserted  it  must  look  now  !"  she  said 
to  herself,  as,  leaning  on  the  broad  stone  sill,  she  rested  her  head 
upon  her  fair  hand.  "I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  find  in  this 
new  abode  the  happiness  I  have  known  beneath  that  humble 
roof?" 

The  clear  stars  shone  quietly  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  August 
midnight,  and  their  tender  light  revealed  the  sparkling  tears  that 
rested  on  her  cheek.  Softly  the  cool  and  fragrant  night-winds 
wafted,  from  the  opposite  hills  and  from  the  dark  woods  around 
and  beneath  the  chateau,  the  balm  of  repose  to  her  over-wearied 
brow.  Reclining  upon  the  yielding  cushions  of  the  recess,  her 
head  gradually  sank  upon  them,  her  young  cheek  pillowed  on  one 
fair  round  arm.  Dreams  hovered  about  her  heavy  eyes,  whose 
snowy  lids  drooped  slumbcrously.    Rose  slept. 

***** 

"  Mademoiselle,  como  and  see  how  lovely  she  looks.  Cest  un 
tel.  beau  tableau!  Such  a  charming  picture,  mademoiselle  !  Come 
and  see  her — softly!"  And  Jessie,  who  had  just  been  to  the 
apartment  of  Rose,  and  come  forth  again  on  tiptoe  with  a  smile 
of  rapture,  entered  the  chamber  of  her  mistress,  with  the  above 
words,  spoken  in  a  whisper. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  turned  from  the  mirror,  and  crossed 
lightly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery.  Entering  noiselessly, 
she,  like  Jessie,  paused  with  pleasure  and  admiration  as  the  "  ta- 
bleau "  of  the  soubrette's  eulogies  met  her  view.  For  there,  among 
the  crimson  cushions  beneath  the  open  casement,  slept  Rose  La- 
montc,  in  the  same  easy  and  graceful  attitude  in  which  she  had 
sunk  to  slumber  the  night  before.  Her  little  hand  still  pillowed 
her  head;  the  soft  chestnut  tresses  strayed  over  the  slightly  flushed 
check,  and  fell  in  rare  and  heavy  masses  upon  her  shoulders ;  the 
red  lips  wore  a  smile.    Rose  was  dreaming. 

"  Qu  'elle  est  char  mantel  n'est-ce  pas,  mademoiselle'!"  murmured 
Jessie,  delightedly. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  raised  her  finger  to  her  lips  : 

"  Hush  ! — you  will  wake  her,  Jessie.  Yes — she  is  charming — 
beautiful  1" 

Slowly  the  dark  hazel  eyes  unclosed  ;  they  rested  inquiringly 
on  the  countenances  of  the  lady  and  her  attendant. 

"  My  dear  child,  have  you  slept  well  V  asked  Mademoiselle 
Montauban,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Mademoiselle  Helen  !"  uttered  Rose,  with  a  slight  blush,  and 
an  air  of  perplexity,  as  she  looked  around ;  "  slept  ? — ah,  yes  I  I 
think — "  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  O,  I  remember — 
I  remember  now  !  I  could  not  sleep  at  first,  and  I  came  here  to 
look  out.    I  must  have  fallen  asleep  very  easily." 

"As  it  seems,  Rose.  And  the  window  open  directly  above 
your  head  !  It  is  a  wonder  you  have  not  taken  cold.  Jessie  came 
in  to  dress  you,  and  found  you  lying  here.  Wo  have  both  been 
admiring  you.  Did  you  dream  of  it,  that  you  woke  ?  But  come, 
dear  child  ;  let  Jessie  attend  to  you  now,  and  then  we  will  go  down 
to  the  terrace.    The  sun,  you  see,  has  not  }-et  risen." 

The  toilet  of  Rose  was  quickly  made.  The  light  fingers  of  the 
maid  adjusted  the  last  braid  of  her  beautiful  hair.  Jessie  was  in 
raptures  over  it.  She  was  in  her  true  clement.  "  Only,"  she  de- 
clared, "  it  was  a  great  pity  that  such  maijnifique  hair  should  be 
entirely  confined  as  the  modest  taste  of  Mademoiselle  Lamonte 
directed." 

"  So  it  is,  Jessie, — so  it  is,"  agreed  Mademoiselle  Montauban, 
quietly;  "and  I  mean  that,  at  dinner,  it  shall  be  partially  in  curls. 
Nay — not  a  word,  Rose  !  I  intend  you  to  be  as  charming  as  na- 
ture made  you.    And  now,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  go." 

With  an  expression  of  genuine  pleasure  beaming  from  her  fine 
dark  eyes,  she  glanced  at  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  toilet  of  her  little, 
graceful  protege,  and  then  accompanied  her  down  stairs. 

The  morning  was  a  delicious  one.  The  stars  had  scarcely  yet 
faded  away.  Silence,  the  deep,  holy,  solemn  hush  of  early  dawn, 
reigned  everywhere  about  them.  The  dark  woods,  rising  in  stately 
grandeur  on  every  side  of  the  old  chateau,  touched  Rose  with  a 
feeling  of  awe.  Lightly  the  morning  wind  came  from  the  distant 
hills,  and  kissed,  in  its  wanderings,  the  foreheads  of  the  two  young 
girls,  as  they  stood  together  on  the  terrace. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is — this  Nature  !"  said  Rose,  softly  and  rev- 
erently. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  regarded  her  with  a  calm  and  serious 
glance. 

"  Yes — it  is  beautiful,"  she  answered,  and  her  voice  had  an  in- 
tonation of  sadness.  "  It  is  beautiful,"  she  repeated.  "I  think  I 
never  felt  its  influence  before  as  I  feel  it  this  morning.  I  think  I 
have  never  been  quite  so  happy  before  as  I  am  at  this  moment." 

A  slight  blush  tinged  her  fair  cheek,  an  instant  after,  as  hereyes 
were  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  ground.  But  she  said  again,  as  if 
answering  to  some  inward  qtiery,  "No — never!" 

"  I  have  been  alone  always,  since  I  can  remember,"  she  went 
on,  a  little  while  after,  "  and  I  never  have  understood  or  enjoyed 
life  as  I  believe  I  am  capable  of  doing.  I  never  felt  lonely ;  I 
never  longed  for  or  felt  the  need  of  companionship  as  others  would 
have  done  in  my  place.  I  always  thought  m\  self  as  contented 
and  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  for  one  of  my  nature  and  temper- 
ament to  be.    I  was  shut  up  within  myself." 

"And  now'!" 

"  And  now,  there  is  a  difference,"  she  said.  "  I  find  that  I  am 
not  insensible  to  external  influences  -  that  I  have  sympathies  of 


which  I  never  dreamed — that  I  am  less  selfish,  and  cold,  and  in- 
different than  I  believed  myself ;  therefore,  I  am  happier." 

"  You  were  happy  last  night,  also, — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  You  are  right.    I  was  happy.    How  could  you  tell  1" 

"  I  saw  it,  though  you  were  no  less  quiet,  perhaps,  than  usual. 
I  saw  it,  because  I  felt  it." 

"  You  felt  it,  Rose  i" 

"As  I  feel  it  now." 

She  put  her  arms,  with  gentle,  timid  confidence,  about  her  com-  j 
panion.    She  laid  her  pretty  head  on  Helen's  shoulder.    Madem-  [ 
oiselle  Montauban  did  not  speak,  but  she  embraced  Rose  with  I 
tenderness,  bending  her  proud  head  to  kiss  the  lips  lying  so  near 
her  own. 

"It  is  strange,"  she  murmured  within  herself,  "how  much  hap- 
piness this  child  gives  mc.    Me  !" 

They  were  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  the  marquis,  who 
came  out  from  the  saloon,  to  which  he  had  just  descended  from 
his  chamber.  Coming  forward  with  a  cheerful  air,  he  saluted 
Helen  and  Rose  affectionately.  He  seemed  to  remark,  with  plea- 
sure, the  evident  warmth  of  feeling  existing  between  these  two 
young  girls.  He  remained  with  them  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
with  some  excuse,  left  them,  and  went  into  the  library,  leaving 
them  alone  once  more  on  the  terrace. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  FAMILY  REMINISCENCE. 

At  breakfast,  the  marquis,  Helen  and  Rose  met  again ;  and 
Helen  observed  that  her  father  was  somewhat  abstracted — not  to 
say  sad,  at  times.  She  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  ;  but  she  noticed  that  it  appeared  frequently  afterwards, 
and  always  without  any  apparent  reason.  As  soon  as  the  repast 
was  concluded,  he  returned  to  the  library,  and  Helen  and  Rose 
lingered  in  the  saloon. 

That  evening,  when  the}'  had  been  walking  in  the  court  for,  per- 
haps, the  space  of  an  hour,  they  returned  to  the  saloon,  and  after 
lingering  here  a  little  while,  ascended  to  the  chamber  of  Helen. 
The  sun,  which  was  just  setting,  filled  the  apartment  with  a  broad 
and  mellow  glow,  and  shone  full  upon  the  figures  of  the  two  fair 
girls  as  they  reclined  by  the  open  casement. 

"  How  lovely  it  is  !"  said  Rose,  involuntarily,  as  she  looked  out 
upon  the  scene. 

"  Yes — it  is  a  pleasant  sunset,"  returned  Helen,  in  a  thoughtful 
voice ;  "  and  how  much,  still,  is  the  beauty  of  such  a  scene  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  who  beholds  it !  I 
have  seen  it  a  thousand  times,  when  it  was,  perhaps,  even  more 
splendid  than  this  ;  and  it  has  not  awakened  within  me  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  emotion  that  I  experience  now." 

"  And  to  what  do  you  attribute,"  asked  Rose,  "  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  you  ? — the  change  of  which  you  your- 
self spoke  this  morning  ?" 

"  Nay — I  vr ill  not  tell  you  now,  Rose,"  answered  Helen,  gently. 
"  I  will  wait,  first,  to  see  that  that  change  be  permanent." 

"  As  I  trust  it  may  be,"  said  her  beautiful  companion,  with  a 
soft  pressure  of  the  hand. 

There  was  a  moment's  filence.    Then  Helen  resumed  : 

"  I  think,  Rose,  I  might  have  been  happier,  better,  kinder-heart- 
ed, all  my  life,  if  I  had  but  had  companionship  and  affection  such 
as  others  have  from  their  very  birth.  But  my  mother  died  when 
I  was  a  mere  baby  ;  my  father's  second  wife  died  two  years  after 
the  marriage,  and  the  child  she  left,  who  should  have  been  a  sister 
to  me,  she  was  lost,  Rose." 

"Lost,  Helen? — ah,  how  terrible!"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a 
faint  shudder. 

"  She  was  not  two  years  old  at  the  time,"  continued  Mademoi- 
selle Montauban,  sadly.  "  It  was  one  evening,  a  little  later  than 
this,  when  we  missed  her.  Her 1  bonne,'  Arline  Meyot,  had  taken 
her  out  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  to  give  her  an  airing.  My  fa- 
ther was  in  the  library,  where  he  always  spends  the  most  of  his 
time.  I,  a  lonely,  self-willed  little  thing,  had  climbed  up  in  a 
window  seat,  to  read  a  favorite  volume  of  fables  by  the  declining 
light.  The  domestics  were  in  their  own  rooms,  at  table,  I  believe, 
when  some  one  came  searching  about  for  Arline.  She  was  out 
with  the  babe,  was  the  answer.  They  said  it  was  too  late  for  the 
child  to  be  out ;  and  my  father,  hearing  something  of  the  discus- 
sion from  the  open  door  of  the  library,  came  and  inquired  into  the 
matter.  He  sent  a  servant  immediately  to  seek  for  Arline,  and 
tell  her  to  bring  her  charge  back ;  but  Arliue  was  not  to  be  found, 
nor  was  the  child,  either.  Everywhere  were  they  sought  for,  but 
no  tidings  ever  reached  us  concerning  them." 

"Ah,  Helen  ! — and  your  father?" 

"  He  almost  lost  his  reason,  they  say.  That  was  a  dreadful 
time,  Rose!"  and  Mademoiselle  Montauban  sighed  deeply. 

Rose  echoed  the  sigh  unconsciously.  She  seemed  to  consider 
for  an  instant.    Then  she  said  : 

"  Your  father  must  have  loved  you  more  than  before,  Helen,— 
did  he  not  i  He  was  only  too  thankful  that  he  had  a  child  remain- 
ing." 

"Ho  did  not.  He  neglected  me,  at  first,  in  his  misery;  fur  lie 
had  idolized  his  second  wife,  and  he  regarded  her  child  with  a  feel- 
ing little  below  idolatry;  and  after  the  little  one  was  lost,  he  for- 
got that  he  had  a  tic  left  him.  This,  Rose,  was  one  thing  that 
embittered  my  childish  spirit.  I  considered  him  unjust — cruel.  I 
could  not  understand  the  depth  cither  of  his  loss  or  the  misery  it 
occasioned,  and  I  always  remembered  his  transient  neglect,  though 
he  more  than  atoned  for  it  by  his  aftcr-kindncss.  There  has  never 
been  su(h  confidence  and  affection  between  us  as  there  should  be 
between  father  and  child,  on  this  account ;  but  I  am  endeavoring 
now  to  atone  for  the  past." 

"Poor  Helen!"  said  Rose,  quietly.  "You  have  been  truly  un- 
happy— unfortunate." 


"  I  have  been  selfish  ;  I  am  selfish  now,  though  generous  enough 
when  my  own  interests  are  not  in  danger,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Montauban.  "I  never  am  inclined  too  much  to  self-sacrifice. 
You  would,  perhaps,  dislike  me,  if  you  knew  how — "  She  paused 
and  colored. 

"  Nay — now  you  show,  at  least,  frankness  and  honesty — which 
is,  in  a  manner,  true  greatness  of  heart — by  acknowledging  your 
errors,"  returned  Rose,  with  a  smile.  "  I  will  not  believe  you  so 
selfish,  even  where  your  best  interests  are  at  stake,  if  the  happiness 
or  good  of  another  be  the  price  by  which  they  are  served.  You 
have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  remember  it." 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  colored  still  more  deeply.  Then,  as 
the  hand  of  Rose  sought  hers,  with  a  silent,  affectionate  pressure, 
she  put  her  arms  about  her,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  those  of  the 
young  girl. 

"  How  your  kind  heart  misjudges  mc  !"  she  said,  sadly.  "  Even 
now  I  am  displaying  my  selfishness  by  coveting  your  affection, 
which  I  am  conscious  I  do  not  deserve.  But,  Rose,  I  cannot  help 
it.  You  will  be  my  sister — will  you  not  ?  You  are  better  than  I. 
As  much  better  as  would  have  been  the  sister  who  was  not  spared 
to  me.    You  will  teach  me  to  be  better  myself." 

"  Helen,  do  not  speak  so  I  I  can  but  love ;  let  us,  then,  bo  sis- 
ters, if  you  will." 

The  two  embraced  and  kissed  each  other  with  the  deepest  and 
tenderest  affection.  The  sweet  hazel  eyes  of  Rose  Lamonte  were 
sparkling  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears.  Those  of  Mademoiselle 
Montauban  were  unutterably  sad,  yet  it  was  a  sadness  fraught  with 
happiness. 

The  two  had  been  too  much  engaged  with  each  other  to  notice 
how  darkly  the  twilight  was  gathering  in  that  wide  old  chamber, 
or  that  anything  unusual  was  taking  place  without,  until  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses,  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  court,  and  the  clang  of 
the  great  iron  gates,  as  they  opened  and  closed,  aroused  them 
both.    Mademoiselle  Montauban  bent  over  the  sill  to  look  down. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  perplexity.  "Look, 
Rose!  There  is  a  travelling  carriage,  and  servants.  We  have 
guests,  dear  Rose,  surely  !    Stop  a  moment." 

Rose  drew  back,  and  waited  for  the  revelations  of  Helen,  while 
she  tied  anew  the  heavy  silken  sash  ef  her  robe.  Suddenly, 
Mademoiselle  Montauban  turned  from  the  casement,  and  rose  from 
her  seat. 

"I  know  now  who  it  is,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  blush,  which 
she  felt  relieved  that  Rose  could  not  see  for  the  dusk  around  them, 
though,  truth  to  say,  she  scarce  knew  why  she  should  blush, — "  I 
know  now,  Rose.  They  are  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Clair- 
ville,  and  a  friend  of  theirs — an  English  nobleman — Lord  Francis 
Egerton.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  others ;  but  we 
must  go  down,  Rose, — we  must  go  down.  Come,  dearest  1"  and 
she  wound  her  arm  about  the  young  girl's  waist. 

"  Nay,  dear  Helen !  I  shall  only  be  in  the  way  just  now," 
pleaded  Rose.  "  I  pray  you,  go  down  without  me,  and  when  you 
have  sent  them  to  their  rooms — " 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  smiled. 

" That  makes  me  think,"  she  said,  "they  have  come  without 
warning,  and  where  are  properly  arranged  apartments  for  them  ? 
The  rooms  are  to  be  aired,  and  the  bedding — ah,  me !" 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Helen,"  said  Rose.  "  There  are  your  father's 
dressing-room  and  ours.  I  will  go  and  help  you,  while  you  send 
them  thither ;  and,  during  the  evening,  there  will  be  ample  time 
to  provide  necessary  accommodations." 

"  Well  thought  of — well  thought  ef,  Rose.  Come  with  me, 
then,  and  we  will  see  Marianne  about  this  affair.  You  can  help 
me  give  directions.  But,  first,  let  us  wait  on  the  guests  them- 
selves, and  see  them  properly  disposed  of.  My  good  father  will 
be  at  his  wit's  end  without  us." 

Accordingly,  they  descended  to  the  saloon,  which  the  guests  had 
just  entered.  There  were  hurried  and  confused  but  cheerful  greet- 
ings on  all  sides,  in  the  midst  of  which,  Rose,  who  had  managed 
to  evade  observation,  thanks  to  the  imperfect  light  of  the  saloon, 
escaped  to  Marianne,  who  was  uttering  the  most  affecting  lameu- 
tations  over  the  hasty  inroad  of  visitors,  and  who  gladly  welcomed 
the  appearance  of  the  young  girl.  Rose  had  received,  on  the  way 
down  stairs  with  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  some  idea  of  the  lo- 
calities destined  for  the  guests  ;  and  Marianne,  being  put  iu  pos- 
session of  some  information  on  the  subject,  proceeded  with  great 
alacrity  to  business ;  so  that  by  the  time  Helen  and  the  marquis 
had  despatched  the  new-comers  to  their  temporary  quarters,  half  a 
dozen  maids  were  busied  in  the  requisite  apartments,  under  the 
direction  of  the  indefatigable  Marianne. 

"My  dear  Rose,"  said  Helen,  as,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  found  everything  progressing  properly,  she 
sought  and  found  our  pretty  heroine  once  more  in  the  saloon, — 
"  my  dear  Rose,  you  are  invaluable.  We  shall  have  things  in  ad- 
mirable condition,  shortly.  Come, .  Marianne  does  not  need  us 
now.  We  will  go  and  attend  to  our  own  dress  a  little.  The 
countess  is  in  my  room  ;  we  can  make  use  of  yours,  that  is,  if  you 
will  give  mc  refuge  there." 

They  accordingly  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  Rose,  and  while 
dressing,  Mademoiselle  Montauban  gave  her  young  friend  soul's 
further  particulars  touching  the  late  arrivals. 

"  The  Compte  and  Comptcsse  de  Clairvillc,"  said  she,  "  aro  old 
friends  of  my  father's,  and  people  whom,  1  am  confident,  you  wiil 
like  very  much,  Rose.  They  have  been  spending  some  time  in 
Italy,  whither  Lord  Francis  accompanied  them.'  They  will  pass  a 
month  at  the  chateau  with  us,  and  then  proceed  directly  to  the 
Hotel  Clairvillc,  at  Paris,  whence  Lord  Francis  will  return  shortly 
after  to  England." 

"  They  have  not  been  here  for  a  long  time— have  they  !"  queriod 
Rose. 

"  No.    The  compte  and  his  wife  were  with  us  two  years  ago. 
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Lord  Egcrton  passed  a  few  weeks  here  with  them  then,  and  was 
here  again  list  winter.    He  is  not  a  stranger,  though  they  are. 
Jessie,  bring  those  curls  more  in  front.   Separate  those  larger  ones 
at  the  back;  they  arc  too  heavy.  'There — 
look  this  way,  Rose.    Ah,  that  is  charm- 
ing!   It  could  not  be  better.    The  braids 
at  the  back  are  very  fine.    You  are  pretty 
as  a  fairy,  my  dear  child.   That  light  robe 
now,  Jessie  ;  no  jewels.    A  flower  in  the 
curls  will  be  sufticicnt.   Now,  I  will  finish 
my  own  dress." 

And  she  turned  to  the  mirror.  But 
from  moment  to  moment  she  paused  to 
give  Jessie  some  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  toilet  of  Rose,  about  which  she 
seemed  to  be  even  more  deeply  interested 
than  usual  to-night.  She  would  have  her 
dressed  with  the  most  perfect,  yet  the 
most  charming  simplicity  in  the  world, 
and  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
plainness  of  style  a  thousand  times  en- 
hanced the  young  girl's  natural  churms. 

"  But  so  plain,  mademoiselle  !"  said  the 
soubrette ;  "  may  I  not  clasp  this  band  of 
pearls  on  her  arm  !  So  severe  is  her  dress, 
without  a  single  ornament!" 

"  What  do  vou  say  yourself,  Rose  1" 
asked  Mademoiselle  Montauban. 

"I  leave  the  matter  to  your  good  judg- 
ment," answered  she,  with  an  involuntary 
smile.  "  But  what  does  it  signify,  Helen, 
whether  I  wear  it  or  not  I  Nobody  will 
know  what  I  wear,  I  dare  say." 

"But  I  mean  they  shall,  little  innocent 
one  I"  returned  the  lady,  in  a  tono  of 
amusement.  "  Yet  you  may  pat  on  the 
bracelet,  Jessie,  since  you  are  so  earnest 
about  it.  That  will  do.  Your  momlioir, 
Rose, — take  care  !  Come,  are  you  ready  ? 
We  will  stop  at  tho  door  of  madamc  la 

comptessc."  ? 

The  countess  was  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  her  maid.  She  came  directly  out. 
There  was  a  little  pause  in  the  gallery, 
while  she  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Helen,  greeted  Rose,   on  introduction, 

affectionately,  and  embraced  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.  She 
was  a  fair,  graceful  woman,  tall  and  stately,  with  an  extremely 
lovely  face,  and  charming  manners. 


"  Wo  have  not  hurried  you,  I  trust  ?"  asked  Mademoiselle  Mon- 
tauban. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  friend  ;  indeed,  I  have  been  waiting 


------  "\ 
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a  moment.    I  heard  Francis  go  down  some  time  sinoe. 

we  follow  now  I"  asked  the  countess. 
"  If  you  please,"  returned  Helen. 


Shall 


They  descended  to  the  saloon.  It  was  fully  and  brilliantly 
lighted  now,  and  from  the  hearth,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, Lord  Francis  Egerton  approached  them.  He  was  of  fine 
stature,  elegant  and  commanding  in  per- 
son, with  a  bearing  at  once  gentle  and  dig- 
nified. His  countenance  was  striking 
and  attractive,  for  it  was  both  noble  and 
graceful  in  feature,  and  lieautiful  in  ex- 
pression. He  had  fine  dark  eyes ;  a  smile 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  a 
voice  of  perfect  music. 

Rose  felt  the  charm  of  that  glance  and 
"~-       -     ••*«••  "  tone  as,  turning  from   Helen  and  the 

Countess  of  Clairville,  ho  saluted  her. 
The  smile  dawned  clear  and  sweet  in  his 
poetical  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  her  young 
face.  Then  he  addressed  himself  to 
Mademoiselle  Montauban  once  more  in  a 
graceful,  easy  manner. 

The  countCBs  left  them,  and  proceeded 
to  ensconce  herself  in  a  comfortable  scat 
by  the  fire,  for  the  evening  had  grown 
somewhat  chill ;  and  beckoning  to  Rose, 
she  said,  kindly : 

"  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  talk  with  each 
other  a  little.  Sit  here."  And  6he  drew 
a  low  tabouret  to  her  feet. 

The  young  girl  immediately  joined  her, 
and  occupied  the  seat  assigned  her.  The 
full,  mellow  glow  of  the  lire,  and  the  nu- 
merous lights  around  the  walls,  fell  softly 
about  her  graceful  figure,  and  revealed, 
with  all  their  charms,  the  perfect  beauty 
of  her  features.  The  countess,  with  a 
friendly  smile,  laid  her  fair  hand  on  the 
head  of  her  pretty  companion,  and  re- 
garded her  countenance  attentively  for 
some  time.  She  seemed,  as  she  gazed,  t« 
become  lost  in  thought.  At  length  she 
murmured,  "  No — no ;  it  is — "  She  broke 
off  abruptly,  and  then  said,  gently : 

"  My  dear  child,  excuse  my  rudeness. 
I  fancied,  for  a  moment,  that  you  resem- 
bled a  person  whom  I  used  to  know. 
But  it  must  be.  Are  you  a  rclativo  of 
the  marquis,  Rose  V 
"  O,  no,  madamc,"  returned  Rose,  shaking  her  head,  sadly,  as 
if  lost  in  thought. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ARABIAN  SCENES. 

The  beautiful  engravings  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  and  ex- 
plain portions  of  the  text.  The  first  and  third  pictures,  showing 
a  party  of  Arabian  emigrants  and  an  Arabian  market  scene,  ren- 
ders us  at  once  familiar  with  the  striking  aspect  of  these  strange 
people.  The  tribes  of  Sahara  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  Africa 
whose  periodical  evolutions  embrace  considerable  spaces.  The 
approach  of  summer  drives  them  from  Sahara,  their  principal  es- 
tablishment, where  the  general  drying  up  of  the  few  plants  pro- 
duced by  the  region  of  sand  threatens  their  flocks  with  famine 
They  pass  into  the  Tell,  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  leagues,  carrying 
medicinal  plants,  spices,  tissues  and  dates  of  the  desert,  which 
they  exchange  for  corn  and  European  productions.  Then,  on  the 
approach  of  bad  weather,  they  return  in  caravans  to  take  up  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  confines  of  that  oasis  where  they  are  all — or 
almost  all — proprietors.  It  is  like  a  nation,  a  separate  family  in 
the  Mussulman  population,  whose  wave  is  spread  over  Algeria ; 
and  many  travellers  have  even  asserted  that  they  were  not  Arabs 
We  would  not  affirm,  on  tho  faith  of  Sallust,  that  they  are  Per- 
sians. Still,  they  arc  distinguished  from  their  co-religionists,  be- 
yond the  chains  of  mountains  improperly  called  Atlas,  both  by 
higher  and  more  poetical  manners,  by  a  great  personal  dignity, 
and,  finally,  by  those  habits  of  regular  migration,  which  have 
given  them  the  epithet  of  nomadic,  and  which,  in  fact,  they  alone, 
of  all  the  Arabs,  justify  by  this  secular  going  and  coming,  this 
semi-annual  flux  and  reflux,  regulated  by  the  calendar,  nearly  like 
the  equinoxes,  which  precede  them  a  little.  These  periodical 
marches  en  masse  arc  made  in  picturesque  disorder.  The  men,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  and  with  their  long  guns,  advance  with  a 
grave  carriage,  driving  the  cattle  before  them,  and  leading  the 
dromedaries.  Of  these  latter  animals,  some  carry  the  tents  woven 
from  their  hair,  the  household  utensils,  and  the  Icllis,  huge  sack" 
with  brown  and  white  stripes,  which  contain  the  merchandise  and 
all  the  furniture  of  the  families.  Others  are  burthencd  with  palan- 
quins of  a  brown  thick  stulF,  containing  women  and  children. 
Were  not  the  long  point  which  surmounts  them  a  certain  oriental 
stamp,  it  would  be  found  that  these  palanquins  resembled  in  form 
our  country  cabriolets.  They  are  closed  in  front,  but  so  insecure- 
ly with  a  table-cloth  or  black  curtain,  that  the  daughters  of  Eve 
within  withdraw  them  partially  or  entirely  on  the  slightest  pretext 
or  incident  of  the  journey,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  when  there  is 
most  reason  for  having  the  palanquin  shut.  The  agriculture  of 
tho  Arabs  is  barbarous,  but  not  altogether  unsuited  to  the  laws 
and  exigencies  of  the  climate,  geological  conditions,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  twelve  centuries.     Europeans  never  attempt  with  ; 
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engraving  conveys  a  correct  idea.  Some  of  the  dealers  squat 
pompously  before  an  old  hen,  half  a  dozen  eggs,  a  string  of  onions, 
three  turnips  and  a  half  peck  of  oranges,  all  brought  a  distance  of 
many  miles ;  others,  more  demonstrative,  and  inviting  with  voice, 


eye  and  gesture,  the  lazy  mountain — that  is,  the  customer,  to 
come  without  delay,  dinning  the  ear  with  the  cry  of  Sordi !  Sordi ! 
(a  sous!)  offering  for  this  modest  sum  some  of  their  unleavened 
cakes,  others  their  cabbages  and  turnips.  This  is  in  towns.  In 
the  country,  there  are  much  more  important  markets  for  cattle  and 
grain,  somewhat  resembling  our  fairs.  Our  fourth  engraving  do- 
picts  an  Arabian  madman.  No  one  is  ignorant  that,  in  tho  East, 
madmen  are  so  many  sacred  beings.  Algeria,  since  the  French 
conquest,  is  their  land  of  promise.  In  no  other  country  do  mani- 
acs, visionaries,  hypochondriacs  and  pretended  prophets  enjoy  such 
immunities.  Ada  mafiboul!  (this  man  is  mad  !)  is  a  passport  by 
means  of  whicli  a  citizen  "  touched  and  visited  by  God,"  that  is  to 
say,  deprived  of  the  subversive  and  fatiguing  use  of  reason,  can 
give  himself  up  with  impunity  to  all  sorts  of  eccentricities,  and 
edify  the  world  with  his  follies,  very  sure  of  obtaining  in  return 
only  marks  of  esteem  and  especial  veneration.  A  story,  false  or 
true,  is  told  of  an  European  geologist,  who,  travelling  the  country 
in  quest  of  the  treasures  of  his  favorite  science,  was  attacked  by 
robbers.  The  sight  of  the  huge  sack  filled  with  his  trophies,  un- 
der the  weight  of  which  the  learned  man  toiled  painfully  along, 
excited  their  cupidity.  They  accosted  him,  and  summoned  him 
to  exhibit  his  wealth.  The  poor  man  was  already  pulling  out  his 
watch  and  bidding  adieu  to  his  purse,  when  the  leader  of  the  ban- 
dits, laying  hold  of  the  sack,  and  finding  it  contained  nothing  but 
an  assortment  of  stones  of  all  colors,  the  scene  changed  immedi- 
ately. The  highwayman  fell,  like  the  assassins  of  Stradella,  at 
the  feet  of  the  explorer ;  by  turns  they  took  his  hand  and  placed 
it  on  their  foreheads,  in  token  of  the  most  profound  respect. 
They  finally  left  him,  remorseful  for  their  evil  designs,  leaving 
him  his  purse  and  watch,  and  exclaiming,  "Ada  mahooull"  Not 
only  have  the  lunatics  and  monomaniacs  of  Algeria  the  signal 
privilege  of  going  at  large,  but  those  incurable  arc  loaded  with 
presents.  They  compose  amulets,  and  sell  charms,  live  at  free 
quarters,  enter  every  house  or  tent,  take  what  they  please,  wander- 
ing impune  per  totam  terrain — with  impunity  all  through  the  land. 
Sometimes  these  madmen  become  raving.  This  crowns  their 
felicity.  They  have  prophetic  dreams,  and  awake  prophets. 
They  scatter  themselves  over  the  country,  breathing  war  and  car- 
nage in  the  name  of  God.  The  engraving  represents  one  of  these 
madmen  uttering  his  wild  predictions.  They  hold  up  five  fingers 
before  the  astonished  vulgar,  and  announce  that  in  good  season 
these  five  fingers  will  change  into  as  many  cannons  to  vomit  death 
upon  the  terrified  Christians.  They  also  declare  that  the  French 
muskets,  cursed  by  them,  will  miss  firo.  It  is  incredible  how 
much  bloodshed  their  real  or  pretended  madmen  have  occasioned 
in  Algeria.    Our  last  engraving  represents  a  night  scene  in  an 
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impunity  to  reject  tho  teachings  of  tra 
dition  and  the  local  routine,  and  to 
make  hasty  innovations,  without  taking 
into  consideration  tho  numerous  circum- 
stances which  make  the  culture  of  tin: 
Algerian  plains  so  different  from  that  of 
their  native  fields.  With  a  plough, 
shown  in  our  second  engraving,  which 
differs  little  from  the  rudimental  share 
of  Triptolemus,  a  sort  of  spur  or  beak, 
without  handles  or  mould-boards,  drawn 
by  two  small  oxen,  the  Arabs  super- 
ficially tear  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil, 
where,  when  the  harvest  is  springing  in 
grass,  you  can  distinguish  the  furrows 
under  the  green  carpet  which  covers 
them.  The  stalks  are  thinly  scattered, 
mingled  with  all  sorts  of  parasitical 
plants  and  invading  shrubs.  The  Arab, 
wanting  tho  patience  and  the  instru- 
ments necessary  to  cleave  and  furrow 
tho  soil  deeply,  is  accustomed  to  respect 
all  obstacles,  "and  to  avoid,  instead  of 
extirpating  them.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  strong  plough,  moving  the  cultivable 
stratum  to  the  bottom,  and  clearing  it 
of  all  extraneous  vegetation,  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  and  happiest  results  in 
skilful  hands.  This  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gress which  the  Arabs  appreciate  and 
show  themselves  ready  to  accept.  There 
are  samples  of  ploughs  at  Dombasle, 
worked  by  natives  and  drawn  by  two 
pair  of  oxen.  It  is  in  the  employment  ot 
Arab  arms,  guided  by  European  eyes 
and  genius,  that  the  future  of  Algerian 
agriculture  lies.  An  Arab  market  pre- 
sents an  animated  and  sometimes  quite 
an  amusiug  spec  tacle,  of  which  our  third 
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Arab  tent.  They  do  not  keep  late  hours 
in  these  fragile  habitations.  Weary  with 
a  long  ride  or  the  labors  of  the  day,  the 
eyes  are  apt  to  close  early  in  the  douar, 
where  nothing  is  heard  but  the  baying 
of  dogs,  the  neighing  of  horses,  or  tho 
cries  of  jackals.  Still,  when  a  stranger 
Worthy  of  some  attention,  has  received 
hospitality  under  the  roof  of  a  sheik,  an 
evening  party  is  made  for  him  after  sup- 
per. The  relations  and  friends  of  the 
sheik,  partly  from  curiosity  and  partly 
from  courtesy,  come  by  turns,  or  in 
mass,  to  see  the  illustrious  stranger,  and 
salute  him.  They  ceremoniously  seat 
themselves  around  the  carpet  or  on  the 
mat,  smoke  cigars  and  drink  coffee. 
The  Arabs  discuss  corn  and  barley;  the 
traveller  asks  several  questions,  to  which, 
according  to  their  prudent  custom,  they 
make  no  reply.  After  an  hour  or  so  of 
this  discreet  quality,  the  visitors,  after 
having  sufficiently  examined  the  travel- 
ler's person,  arms,  equipments  and  can- 
teen, rise,  one  by  one,  and  vanish  liko 
shadows.  An  invisible  hand  without 
closes  the  drapery  of  the  tent.  The 
traveller  finds  himself  alone,  with  a  mat 
for  a  mattress  and  a  saddle  for  a  pillow  ; 
he  sleeps  soundly  and  safely  in  tho 
midst  of  the  wild  desert.  In  the  desert, 
hospitality  is  an  element  of  the  Arab's 
nature,  and  though  foreign  influeneo 
has  somewhat  dimmed  the  lustre  of  this 
virtue,  yet  never  will  a  solitary  traveller 
in  vain  seek  hospitable  assistance  at 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  ;  however  poor 
he  may  be,  he  yet  kindly  shares  the  last 
morsel  with  the  wayfarer. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
WE  ARE  PASSING  AWAY. 

ST    FREDERICK    J.    KITE  8. 

Wo  are  passing  away,  on  the  stream  of  time, 

From  all  that  our  hearts  hold  dear; 
From  all  that  we  love  in  so  dark  a  clime, 

From  all  that  we  cherish  here. 
The  swift-winged  hours.  In  their  onward  Cight, 

Are  checked  by  no  mortal  rein ; 
They  are  passing  away,  and  their  golden  light 

Dawns  not  on  life's  pathway  again. 

We  are  passing  away,  with  the  torches  of  hope, 

That  our  spirits'  virgins  bear, ' 
To  the  golden  portals  that  brightly  ope 

On  a  land  forever  fair; 
Where  angels  stand  ready  to  let  us  la 

To  those  regions  of  light  and  peace : 
Where  the  thoru  in  the  flower  has  never  been, 

And  where  sorrow  and  pain  shall  cease. 

On  the  quicksands  of  life  we  can  only  grave 

Mementoes  of  yesterday ; 
Which  the  ruthless  sweep  of  the  ocean-wave 

Shall  wash  forever  away ; 
Till  at  last,  when  reached  is  the  utmost  verge, 

AVe  are  borne  away  from  the  strand ; 
Xo  more  to  gather  flowers  from  the  mrge, 

To  perish  in  memory's  hand. 

We  are  passing  away  from  the  scenes  of  earth, 

We  shall  leave  them  all  behind ; 
They  shall  laaJSh  like  dreams  of  beauty  and  worth. 

From  the  palace  of  the  mind ; 
While  the  shuttle  and  loom  of  each  busy  day 

Are  weaving  mid  earthly  strife, 
Farewells  and  adieus,  as  we  pass  away, 

lu  the  web  and  the  woof  of  life. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FRANK  MILTON'S  ANGEL. 

BV  M.VItT   A.   I.OWF.LL.  , 

There  was  a  great  crowd  collected  around  the  door  of  the 
house  that  had  been  Mr.  Hammond's;  a  fine,  aristocratic  looking 
mansion  on  Summer  Street.  An  auctioneer  was  standing  on  a 
table  in  the  hull,  holding  up  several  articles  of  value,  one  after 
another,  and  knocking  them  down  to  their  respective  purchasers. 
Almost  nil  of  the  household  furniture  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
now  there  were  only  a  few  choice  plants,  a  collection  of  bound 
music,  and  a  flute.  The  latter  was  a  superior  instrument,  of  rare 
finish,  which  during  the  sale  had  been  repeatedly  taken  up  and  ex- 
amined by  a  party  of  young  men,  who  seemed  impatiently  to 
nwait  the  time  of  its  sale. 

The  auctioneer  had  now  taken  it  up,  and  a  few  dollars  had  al- 
ready been  offered.  One  of  the  young  men  who  had  been  looking 
nt  it,  stepped  forward,  and  raised  the  offer  to  a  sum  so  large  that 
no  one  seemed  to  be  tempted  to  compete  with  him,  and  it  was 
about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him,  when  a  side  door  opened,  and 
n  voung  girl,  dressed  in  deep  mourning  and  with  a  face  pals  as 
ashes,  beckoned  to  the  clerk  who  was  taking  account  of  the  pur- 
chases. Ho  obeyed  her  motion,  and  returning,  he  whispered  to 
the  auctioneer,  who  announced  that,  by  urgent  desire  of  the  family, 
the  sale  of  the  llute  had  been  Stopped. 

The  young  man  who  had  so  nearly  become  the  purchaser,  after 
catching  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  girl,  turned  musingly  away 
leaving  his  companions  to  themselves,  lie  hail  gone  but  a  few 
steps,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  Ned  Gray's  hon- 
est face  was  peering  over  it. 

"  Why,  Milton,"  said  he,  laughingly,  "  what  has  come  over 
you  ?  Were  you  ill,  that  you  left  us  so  suddenly  ;  or  were  you 
mad  at  that  rascally  auctioneer  for  depriving  you  of  that  gem  of 
a  flute?" 

"  Neither,  Ned — but  did  you  not  see  that  he  was  prevented  from 
gelling  it  by  some  person  who  came  out  of  n  room  V 

"I  did  not — but  I  heard  Putnam  say  to  a  friend  near  him, 
he  was  very  glad  that  Willi*  stopped  the  sale,  as  the  flute  was 
greatly  valued  by  the  late  Mr.  Hammond.  But  stay,  Milton,  do 
you  really  sail  to-morrow  V 

"  Yes,  Ned ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  return — perhaps  never.  Fe- 
ehance  I  may  come  home,  however,  many  long  years  hence,  and 
find  every  one  of  our  set  married  men,  and  you  among  the  rest. 
I  hope  neither  of  you  will  wed  the  little  nngel  I  saw  to-day  at 
Hammond's  sale." 

"Ah,  I  see  how  tho  land  lies  now,  Milton  !  You  must  have 
seen  poor  Hammond's  pale-faced  daughter.  Now,  I  know  you 
well,  and  I  know  too,  if  you  have  been  struck  with  her  beauty, 
the  impression  will  always  remain.  That  is  the  way  with  you  ro- 
mantic and  poetical  people.  Well,  Frank,  you  have  done  me 
many  good  deeds,  besides  the  doubtful  one  of  saving  my  life,  as 
you  did  nt  .Florence,  nnd  if  it  is  so,  I  will  undertake  to  watch 
your  angel  while  you  are  absent.  You  will  not  fear  me,  as  you 
know  I  am  sworn  against  marrying ;  and  I  will  engage  that  no 
other  shall  have  the  opportunity." 

"  Thank  you,  Ned — I  shall  rejoice  that  this  poor  girl,  who,  I 
hear,  has  been  left  almost  destitute  by  her  father's  failure  and  re- 
cent death,  will  have  so  brave  and  honest  n  friend  as  yourself. 
Perhaps  you  arc  right  in  thinking  that  it  was  Miss  Hammond 
whom  I  saw,  but  as  I  never  saw  her  before,  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  her  V 

"  Slightly.  She  was  very  beautiful  iu  her  prosperous  days,  but 
recent  events  hare  robbed  her  of  much  of  her  beauty." 

"  Wa6  Hammond  wholly  ruined  by  that  partner  of  his  f 


*'  He  was  ;  and  he  never  recovered  from  the  shock  which  he 
received  nt  the  first  intelligence  of  iiis  misfortunes.  He  had 
thought  so  much  of  his  integrity,  and  he  saw,  at  once,  that  his 
partner  had  managed  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  him,  nnd  that 
he  had  no  means  of  proving  himself  innocent.  It  fairly  broke  his 
heart.  Shameful,  was  it  not  !  A  man  in  the  my  prime  of  life, 
for  Hammond  was  hardy  forty  years  old,  to  be  sacrificed  by  a 
villain  like  Seward  I" 

"Shameful  indeed  !    How  does  Mrs.  Hammond  bear  it  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Hammond  is  rather  a  weak  woman.  She  married  when 
verv  voung — in  fact,  before  she  was  sixteen  ;  running  away  from 
a  boarding  school  before  her  education  was  nearly  completed. 
Her  head  had  been  turned  by  novel-reading,  and  Hammond  hud 
no  difficulty  in  making  her  consent  to  an  act  which  he  had  reason  ! 
ever  after  to  deplore.  He  found  his  boarding  school  angel  super- 
ficial, weak  and  vain  ;  and  she  often  reproached  him  for  the  only 
really  foolish  thing  which  could  be  charged  upon  him,  that  of  per-  , 
Minding  her  to  elope  with  hiin.  But  Hammond  was  very  young, 
nnd  he  ditl  not  count  the  cost.  He  has  Buffeted  enough  with  her 
to  expiate  his  fault ;  and  now  the  poor  daughter  has  succeeded  to 
t'te  inheritance  of  his  suffering,  and  more  too,  for  they  say  that 
Mrs.  Hammond  is  perfectly  unmanageable  since  her  husband's 
death." 

The  next  day  the  two  friends  were  separated  by  the  departure 
of  Frank  Milton  to  F.urope.  He  pressed  Kdward  Gray's  baud  as 
ne  sprang  into  the  bout  that  was  to  convey  the  passengers  to  the  • 
ship,  and  his  last  words  were — "  Bcmember  your  promise."  In 
making  this  promise,  however,  Gray  had  not  counted  upon  con- 
tingencies that  would  set  it  aside,  and  he  was  quite  surprised,  the 
next  week,  when  a  leisure  moment  enabled  him  to  inquire  after 
t'te  Hammonds,  to  find  that  they  had  left  New  York,  and  it  was 
believed  by  his  informant,  that  Boston  was  their  destination. 

The  information  was  given  in  a  careless,  indifferent  manner,  by 
a  young  man  who  had  received  great  kindnesses  from  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, and  who  had  admired  his  daughter  when  she  was  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction  because  she  was  a  rich  man's  child — his  only 
child  ;  and  this  was  all  he  knew  of  the  matter.  So  it  was  with 
many  of  the  former  acquaintances  of  the  Hammonds.  A  few 
brief,  common-place  remarks  upon  their  altered  condition — a  few 
surmises  as  to  what  would  become  of  them,  and  they  were  for- 
gotten. Lucy  Hammond's  sweet,  pale  face  was  not  seen  after 
the  brief  glimpse  which  Milton  had  taken  of  it  on  the  day  of  the 
sale. 

She,  poor  girl,  had  a  hard  task  in  prospect,  from  which  her 
nnture  shrank.  Alone  and  unprotected,  she  was  to  encounter, 
not  only  the  earning  of  her  own  bread,  but  the  harder  task  of 
reconciling  her  mother  to  the  change  in  their  life,  and  bearing 
with  her  weakness  of  mind  and  peevishness  of  temper. 

Her  first  desire  was  to  go  far  from  New  York.  Once  out  of  a 
plncc  where  even-thing  reminded  her  mother  of  the  past,  nnd 
brought  out  a  fresh  string  of  complnints,  Lucy  hoped  that  things 
would  assume  a  brighter  aspect.  Her  plan  was  to  employ  the 
very  superior  talents  which  she  possessed,  in  teaching ;  and  she 
felt  that  she  would  rather  become  a  teacher  in  some  place  where 
there  were  no  old  associations  pressing  upon  her  mind. 

They  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  last  day  in  December.  It  was 
a  bright  day  enough  for  the  season,  but  Lucy's  heart  sank  within 
her  as  she  looked  from  the  window  of  the  fifth  rate  hotel  which 
had  been  recommended  to  her  as  the  cheapest  in  the  city.  The 
scanty  fund  that  had  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  effects  which 
the  luw  allowed  them,  would,  she  well  knew,  soon  melt  away,  if 
she  went  to  a  better  house  ;  and  it  must  lust  until  she  could  earn 
more. 

One  week  after  her  arrival  was  devoted  to  finding  a  boarding 
place.  Day  after  day  she  left  her  mother  stretched  upon  the  hard 
sofa,  weeping  and  miserable,  and  threaded  the  retired  side  streets 
of  the  city,  to  find  something  that  would  seem  like  n  home  to 
them.  Those  who  nrc  familiar  with  our  cheap  boarding  houses, 
may  imagine  the  disgust  with  which  she  turned  from  the  dingy 
staircuses  leading  to  shabby  parlors  dim  with  soiled  paper  and 
window  curtains,  faded  carpets  and  defaced  furniture — and  nbove 
these,  by  two  or  three  stories,  to  bed  rooms  still  more  dingy, 
shabby  nnd  faded. 

One  ladv  had,  as  she  told  her,  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms,  but 
she  had  kept  those  for  a  family.  Would  she  like  to  look  at  them  ! 
Lucy  followed  her  to  the  third  story.  The  suite  consisted  of  n 
room  twelve  feet  square,  and  a  small  bed  room  adjoining — a  mere 
dressing  closet — for  which  she  would  charge  only  thirteen  dollars, 
unfurnished.  Another  would  give  her  a  single  attic  room,  four 
flights  Atom  the  hall  door,  for  ten  dollars  ;  while  still  another  of- 
fered a  very  small  back  ehnmber  for  twelve.  Beyond  these  prices 
Lucv's  purse  could  not  go  ;  but  she  hoped  to  be  nble,  for  these 
sums,  to  procure  the  common  comforts  of  a  cheerful  room,  free 
from  dirt  nnd  offensive  smells. 

There  wus  no  such  place  to  be  found,  and  she  returned,  tirod 
nnd  disheartened.  Contrary  to  her  mother's  wish,  she  felt  that 
she  must  act  upon  the  suggestion  of  an  old  gentleman  nt  the  ho- 
tel, who  remarked  in  her  hearing  that  there  were  several  cheap 
cottages  to  be  rented  in  one  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Her  fa- 
tigue did  not  permit  her  to  go  farther  on  that  day,  after  ascending 
such  innumerable  stairs  ;  but  on  the  morrow  she  rode  to  a  pleas- 
ant town  in  the  suburbs,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small  house 
by  paying  her  rent  in  udvnnee. 

She  then  repaired  to  n  second-hand  furnishing  store,  where  she 
bought  a  very  few  housekeeping  articles,  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  furniture.  These  were  promptly  delivered,  nnd  before  night 
she  had  got  a  little  sitting  room  nnd  bed  room  adjoining  fitted  up 
with  straw  matting,  a  few  chairs,  a  tea  table,  a  bed,  together  with 
n  cheap  lounge  and  rocking-chnir  for  her  mother,  A  stove  which 
could  bu  used  for  cooking  or  converted  into  a  parlor  stove,  and 


some  low-priced  window  curtains  completed  her  arrangements, 
and  she  resolved,  as  the  evening  was  fine,  to  remove  her  mother 
that  night,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  ano:her  night  at  the  hotel, 
from  whence  she  wns  imputient  to  get  away.  Making  a  good  fire, 
setting  out  her  table  with  the  tea  things,  and  the  food  she  could 
get  from  the  baker's  and  grocer's,  she  lighted  a  lamp,  nnd  then 
went  to  the  coach  office,  in  order  to  send  a  carriage  for  her  moth- 
er, to  whom  she  had  pencilled  a  note,  begging  her  to  discharge) 
their  bills  and  to  bring  away  their  trunks. 

Returning,  she  made  some  tea,  toasted  some  bread  nicelv,  and 
when  the  coach  stopped  and  her  mother  entered,  the  room  wore  to 
her  eyes  a  look  of  comfort  nnd  cheerfulness  which  she  hnd  not 
hoped  for  or  expected.  N'ot  being  nccustomed  to  household  du- 
ties, Lucy  hnd  burned  her  fingers  several  times  during  her  opera- 
tions, but  she  made  light  of  her  mishaps,  nnd  entertained  her 
mother  with  an  account  of  her  day's  work. 

The  exercise  and  fresh  air  hnd  cxhilurnted  her  spirits,  and  even 
her  mother's  face  wore  n  brighter  look  us  they  snt  down  to  their 
cheerful  ten  table.  Lucy  chntted  away  to  her,  fenrful  thnt  she 
might  revive  some  old  nssoeiution,  but  trying  to  bring  up  only 
pleasant  thoughts. 

"  How  peaceful  this  will  be,  after  living  in  those  noisy  streets," 
said  Lacy,  "and  how  cosy  and  comfortable  this  room  looks  to 
me.  When  we  have  finished  our  ten,  I  will  unpack  the  bed  linen 
in  the  large  trunk,  and  then  our  bed  room  will  look  quite  nice." 

She  did  so,  and  hot  reward  was  to  see  a  real  look  of  satisfac- 
tion on  her  mother's  face,  as  she  surveyed  the  fine  white  pillows 
nnd  sheets,  contrasting  them  as  she  did  with  those  at  the  hotel, 
the  previous  night.  Long  did  Lucy  sit  up  that  night  when  ber 
mother  had  retired,  to  dwell  upon  her  future  prospects.  She  earn- 
estly wished  that  she  might  obtain  a  few  pupils,  at  least,  in  music 
anil  drawing  ;  but  she  shrank  painfully  from  the  effort  she  would 
have  to  make. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  for  one  so  delicately  bred  as  Lucv  Ham- 
mond, so  accustomed  to  the  elegances  and  luxuries  of  her  father's 
sumptuous  home ;  but  Lucy  was  a  brave  girl,  nnd  she  knew  that 
it  remained  only  with  her,  for  that  her  mother  could  be  brought  to 
make  any  exertion,  was  beyond  her  hope.  She  was  agreeably 
surprised,  however,  the  next  morning,  to  find  her  mother  rising 
early,  and  trying  to  help  her  with  the  breakfast. 

"  This  is  rial  milk,  Lucy,"  she  said,  ns  she  poured  out  the  rich 
liquid  into  the  cream  pitcher,  "  it  is  not  chalk  and  water,  nor  the 
vile  stuff  which  wc  sometimes  got  in  New  York.  And  what  nice 
butter,  too  !" 

Lucy  rejoiced  at  every  evidence  of  satisfaction  evinced  by  Mrs. 
Hammond  ;  and  she  went  cheerfully  to  work  to  arrange  their  lit- 
tle household  affairs  in  the  most  convenient  space  for  the  winter. 
She  had  selected  the  rooms  on  the  southern  side  for  present  use  ; 
nnd  the  pleasant  morning  sun  wns  shining  upon  them  most  chcer- 
ingly.  Her  mother's  large  chair  was  placed  between  the  window 
nnd  the  fire,  nnd  unpacking  a  sinnll  box  of  books,  she  placed  ono 
on  th.  window  sent ;  nnd  hnving  thus  provided  for  her  comfort 
nnd  amusement,  she  went  out  to  seek  for  pupils.  To  almost  everv 
housc  in  the  village  she  went,  nnd  when  four  o'clock  enme  she  hnd 
secured  but  one  pupil  in  music.  Still  there  were  some  half  prom- 
ises, which  she  hardly  dared  trust  to,  lest  they  should  fail  her; 
which  they  eventually  did.  Some  preferred  a  gentleman  teacher 
— others  did  not  like  to  employ  a  teacher  without  recommenda- 
tions from  some  noted  professor. 

Lucy  hnd  never  thought  of  that,  and  she  now  regretted  deeply 
that  she  had  omitted  to  ask  for  them  from  her  New  York  teacher. 
But  she  happened  to  remember  that  Professor  La  Tour's  bills  lay 
in  her  mother's  writing  desk,  and  she  went  home  to  find  them. 

"  This  will  convince  the  lady,"  said  she,  "of  my  having  had 
superior  advantages  of  instruction,"  as  she  looked  over  the  pro- 
fessor's receipts  at  fifty  dollars  per  quarter  ;  but  Lucy's  experience 
of  life  was  very  limited,  and  that  of  human  nature  still  more  so — 
she  did  not  know  how  often  people  give  false  reasons  for  their 
nctions,  nnd  she  did  not  know  that  the  lady  was  really  too  poor  to 
employ  any  teacher,  however  cheap  their  terms  may  be. 

She  would  not  admit  to  her  mother  that  she  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed, but  she  hnd  some  misgivings  as  to  the  state  of  her  purse, 
that  annoyed  and  worried  her.  With  strict  economy,  her  money 
could  not  last  long,  nnd  she  resolved  to  go  the  next  day  to  try  for 
pupils  in  the  city. 

Here  she  was  more  successful ;  obtaining  three  pupils  in  one 
family,  submitting,  however,  to  be  cut  down  in  her  price,  by  giv- 
ing the  third  pupil  lessons  without  any  pay  whatever.  She  was 
to  give  them  two  lessons  every  week,  and  this,  with  her  village 
pupil,  would  bring  her  only  thirty-four  dollars.  Of  this,  their 
rent  would  absorb  a  great  portion,  aud  the  remainder  would  not 
keep  them  in  bread. 

The  days  went  on,  nnd  they  got  nlong  with  some  privations, 
which,  however,  were  lessened  by  two  additional  pupils.  She  had, 
also,  a  very  few  pupils  in  drawing,  which,  with  her  music  scholars, 
kept  her  away  from  home  several  hours  every  day. 

Thrown  thus  upon  her  own  resources,  Mrs.  Hammond  gradual- 
ly became  more  willing  to  nssist  Lucy  in  their  household  work, 
nnd  even  offered  to  take  in  sewing,  which  Lucy  would  not  permit 
her  to  do.  She  wished  her  mother  to  grow  strong  in  body  nnd 
mind,  by  healthy,  active  pursuits,  nnd  she  refrained  from  doing 
much  herself,  knowing  thnt  her  mother  wotdd  be  less  lonely  and 
far  more  healthy,  if  she  did  not  have  time  to  give  way  to  her  old 
repinings.  As  Lucy's  scholars  multiplied,  she  purchased  many 
little  additions  to  their  stock  of  necessaries,  and  it  was  with  real 
pleasure  that  she  found  her  resources  would  admit  of  buying  a 
nice  steak  for  her  mother's  breakfast. 

"  I  must  get  her  strengthened,"  said  Lucy,  to  herself,  "  let  the 
scholars  be  few  or  many ;  and  I  will  sutler  the  privations  myself, 
if  either  must." 
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So  she  filled  her  mother's  plate  most  bountifully,  and  pot  what 
strength  she  could  herself,  hy  breakfasting  on  baked  potatoes  ;  af- 
ter which  she  walked  to  the  city,  pave  her  lessons,  and  then  re- 
turned fatigued  and  languid,  but  still  hopeful.  "  Sweet  Lucy  Ham- 
mond,"— Nei  Gray  had  always  called  her  so  ;  and  had  he  known 
her  in  these  toiling-,  self  denying  days  of  her  lifts  of  poverty,  he 
would  have  owned  that  she  was  never  more  truly  worthy  of  the 
epithet.  Had  he  seen  her  in  her  plain  mourning  print,  her  coarse 
woolen  shawl  and  straw  bonnet,  "/oing  forth  to  her  daily  toil,  un- 
aided and  unprotected,  he  would  have  said  that  Frank  Milton's 
chance  of  happiness  was  neater,  by  far,  with  her  now,  with  all 
her  noble  faculties  developed  by  trial  and  suffering,  than  when  she 
dwelt  in  her  father's  luxurious  home,  surrounded  by  flatterers 
who  cared  less  for  her  sweet  face  than  for  her  father's  money. 

Lucy  was,  indeed,  a  noble  girl.  The  reverses  she  had  borne, 
sad  as  they  might  be,  had  developed  her  character  and  brought 
out  her  finest  qualities  ;  and  she  was  each  day  growing  into  a 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  body  and  mind.  Her  long 
walks,  for  she  scorned  to  ride,  were  the  best  medicine  for  her, 
when  she  felt,  as  she  sometimes  did  for  a  moment,  dull  and  low- 
spirited  ;  and  returning  from  the  dusty  city,  she  was  always  re- 
freshed by  the  pure  air  that  her  country  home  afforded  her. 

Thus  passed  away  the  long  winter,  sometimes  lacking  the  com- 
forts of  life,  when  Lucy's  employers  forgot  to  pay  their  bills ;  but 
still  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that,  if  they  were  poor,  their  old 
acquaintances  in  New  York  could  not  know  their  situation.  This 
atom  of  pride  had  not  yet  been  rooted  from  their  hearts.  As  to 
Mrs.  Hammond,  her  former  friends  would  never  have  recognized 
her  as  the  languid  and  richly  dressed  woman  who  had  lounged 
away  her  hours  in  Mr.  Hammond's  elegant  drawing-rooms. 
TrouMe  had  changed  her  appearance,  and  although  she  was  vet 
only  thirty-eight  years  old,  she  looked  much  older.  Her  plain 
black  dress  and  hair  combed  straightly  back  from  the  templiM, 
increased  this  look,  and  a  furrow  on  the  once  smooth,  white  brow, 
showed  that  she  had  fretted  over  her  misfortunes. 

Not  so  with  Lucy.  Her  pale  face  had  been  suceecded  by  a 
bright,  healthy  look  ;  and  her  frequent  walks  in  sun  and  wind 
and  dust,  had  made  her  cheeks  so  brown  that  her  mother  really 
mourned  over  the  loss  of  Lucy's  beauty. 

She  was  mistaken.  Lucy's  beauty  was  never  half  so  radiant, 
as  when,  with  her  portfolio  of  music,  she  crossed  the  long  bridge 
that  separated  her  home  from  the  city,  regardless  of  wind  or 
weather,  and  with  an  earnest  purpose  in  her  look  that  spoke  of 
firmness  and  resolution. 

The  man  at  the  toll  house  looked  out  for  her  every  morning  at 
the  accustomed  hour,  and  received  her  pleasant  smile  as  she  drop- 
ped the  penny  into  his  hand.  The  little  lame  negro  who  sat  fish- 
ing on  the  bridge,  rol  ed  up  his  eyes  and  showed  his  white  teeth, 
when  she  came  near  him  ;  and  the  few  people  of  whom  she  made 
her  little  purchases  for  the  family,  all  gave  her  a  kindly  greeting, 
and  left  richer  customers  standing,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
little  music  teacher. 

Three  years  rolled  away,  and  Lucy  was  not  yet  twenty.  Slow- 
ly, but  regularly,  her  fame  as  a  teacher  had  reached  a  point  which 
made  her  sought  by  many  as  a  desirable  instructor,  not  only  from 
her  superior  abilities  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  her  scholars,  but 
from  her  easy  and  graceful  manners,  and  the  air  of  indescribable 
dignity,  tempered  with  the  truest  gentleness,  which  marked  her 
tis  a  perfectly  well  bred  and  polished  woman.  To  no  one  did  she 
intimate  that  she  had  ever  been  in  any  other  station.  To  her  pa- 
trons sho  was  simply  Miss  Hammond,  the  music  teacher. 

She  had  commenced  giving  lessons  to  the  daughter  of  a  minia- 
ture painter,  Mrs.  Langlcy,  and  she  frequently  stopped  to  admire 
the  beantiful  faces  which  lay  on  a  little  stand  near  the  piano. 
Most  of  these  were  children  ;  some  of  them  were  ladies'  faces, 
and  a  very  few  were  those  of  gentlemen.  Among  the  last,  sho 
one  day  saw  a  face  that  brought  her  past  life  before  her  more  viv- 
idly than  it  had  ever  come  to  her  before.  Again  sho  was  in  one 
of  those  brilliant  scenes  where  Mr.  Hammond's  young  and  lovely 
daughter  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  And  this  was  one  of  the 
faces  that  she  remembered,  as  belonging  to  the  only  gentleman 
with  whom  her  father  had  allowed  her  to  become  acquainted,  be- 
yond the  frigid  boundary  of  conventional  politeness.  Surely,  she 
thought,  this  must  be  her  old  acquaintance,  Edward  Gray  !  It 
was  the  first  face  that  had  met  her  gaze  during  her  long  exile, 
that  seemed  at  all  familiar,  and  she  looked  at  it  so  long  that 
Minnie  Langley  noticed  it,  and  said  : 

"  That  is  my  cousin,  or  rather  my  mother's  cousin,  Mr.  Gray, 
of  New  York,  Miss  Hammond.  Isn't  he  handsome  for  an  old 
bachelor  1" 

And  the  laughing  girl  took  up  the  miniature,  and  shutting  it 
in  Miss  Hammond's  portfolio,  unobserved  by  her,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  other  pictures.  When  Lucy  went  away,  she  carried, 
unconsciously,  the  face  that  bad  so  waked  tip  old  memories. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  she  returned  home, 
and  on  unpacking  the  music,  which  she  wished  to  replace  with 
some  more  difficult  pieces  for  an  older  scholar  than  Minnie  Lang- 
ley,  she  was  surprised  and  embarrassed  to  see  the  miniature  roll 
out  from  among  it.  Recollecting  her  pupil's  mischievous  turn, 
and  the  conversation  she  had  made  with  her  respecting  the  pic- 
ture, she  readily  imagined  how  it  came  there  ;  but  there  was  a 
disturbed  feeling  about  it  that  she  resolved  not  to  participate  with 
her  mother. 

Meantime,  the  really  handsome  owner  of  the  face  had  called  at 
Mrs.  Langley's,  and  asked  to  see  the  picture  which  his  cousin  had 
painted  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  which  she  had  just  told 
him  was  entirely  finished.  She  sought  for  it  in  vain,  until  Min- 
nie, in  pity  to  her  mother's  anxiety,  told  Mr.  Gray  that  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  Miss  Lucy  Hammond,  had  taken  it  away. 

"  For  shame,  Minnie !"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  "  Miss  Hammond 


is  too  highly  hied  to  do  that.  It  was  some  mischief  of  your  own, 
naughty  girl  that  you  arc." 

Minnie  loved  her  teacher  too  well  to  deny  this,  and  she  told 
them  how  slily  she  had  m  ids  her  carry  it  home,  well  knowing, 
she  added,  that  Miss  Hammond  would  not  have  voluntarily  tak-n 
such  a  crusty  old  bachelor  as  her  cousin. 

Mr.  Gray  heard  nothing  but  the  name  of  Lucy  Hammond. 
Could  it  be  Frank  Milton's  "  angel,"  whom,  vainly,  for  three 
years  he  had  been  trying  to  discover  '.  He  mada  Minnie  de- 
scribe her  teacher,  but  he  could  not  recognize  her  in  the  healthy, 
brown  cheek  and  noble  figure  which  she  painted  to  him.  Ho  could 
not  think  that  she  was  the  pale,  drooping  girl  of  whom  his  friend 
had  often  written  about  from  Europe. 

At  all  events,  he  would  ascertain  if  this  was  indeed  "sweet  Lu- 
cy Hammond,"  and  he  impatiently  heard  Mrs.  Langley's  answer 
that  he  must  wait  until  the  next  Wednesday,  for  she  was  'utterly 
ignorant  of  the  residence  of  her  daughter's  teacher. 

He  was  agreeably  surprised,  when  Minnie  came  running  to  him 
the  next  morning,  to  say  that  Miss  Hammond  was  coming  up  the 
street,  and  he  might  lo.jk  at  her  through  the  blind.  Lucy  hail 
come  to  restore  the  picture,  and  she  would  have  left  it  at  the 
door,  had  not  Minnie  begged  her  to  come  in  just  for  one  moment. 
Before  she  could  refuse,  her  hand  was  enclosed  in  Edward  Gray's, 
and  the  first  look  at  his  well  known  face  hid  assured  her  that  be, 
at  least,  had  not  changed  towards  her. 

Mr.  Gray  had  not  been  quite  candid  with  Milton  when  he  con- 
fessed to  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Lucy.  In  reality,  he 
was  an  old  friend,  and  had  rendered  Mr.  Hammond  a  valuable 
service ;  but  just  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  hud  seemed  so 
changed,  and  even  unkind  to  Mr.  Gray,  that  he  had  ceased  to 
visit  the  house. 

lie  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  home,  and  Lucy  agreed  that 
he  should  meet  her  after  giving  her  lessons  for  the  day,  and  ac- 
company her  to  her  mother's. 

It  was  a  spring  evening,  and  the  walk  was  long  and  pleasant. 
Many  old  friends — Lucy's  summer  friends — were  discussed,  and 
the  time  seemed  to  speed  rapidly  to  both,  until  thev  came  to  Lu- 
cy's home.  Under  her  direction,  the  house,  which  she  had  bought 
with  hes  earnings,  had  assumed  a  very  different  appearance.  The 
rooms  had  all  been  renovated,  vines  trailed  about  the  windows, 
and  roses  around  the  porch.  Flowers,  books  and  music  were 
everywhere.  A  harp  and  piano  stood  in  the  largest  room,  and 
Mr.  Hammond's  flute  lay  on  the  latter,  as  if  he  had  but  just  laid 
it  down.  It  was  pleasant  for  Lucy  to  keep  it  there;  it  seemed 
so  much  as  if  her  father  was  coming  in  to  accompany  her,  as  he 
used  to  do. 

In  the  sitting-room  the  table  was  laid  for  tea,  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond, after  the  first  embarrassment  of  meeting  Mr.  Gray  had 
passed,  resumed  her  usual  demeanor  and  welcomed  him  cordially. 
Lucy  invited  him  to  partake  of  their  evening  meal,  which  was 
abundant,  though  simple.  Mr.  Gray  thought  nothing  was  half 
to  sweet  as  the  light  bread  and  rich  milk  which  Lucv  offered  him, 
while  he  begged  her  to  relate  to  him  her  experience  of  the  last 
three  years.  She  did  so,  while  her  mother  occasionally  broke  in 
with  descriptions  of  Lucy's  first  disappointments,  and  their  many 
trials. 

"  All  have  passed  away,  dear  mother,"  said  Lucy,  "do  not  re- 
call them.  AYe  are  so  happy  now,  if  only  father  had  been  spared 
to  us  !  But  believe  me,  Mr.  Gray,  the  los*  of  our  fortune  has 
proved  not  a  real  affliction,  but  a  benediction.  It  has  taught  my 
mother  and  myself  many  bard  but  valuable  lessons.  How  utter- 
ly vain  and  worthless  was  my  early  life !  How  sweet  is  every 
comfort  which  I  earn  with  my  own  labor  !" 

Mr.  Gray  then  told  her  how  fruitlessly  he  had  searched  for  her, 
in  compliance,  as  he  said,  mysteriously  smiling,  with  the  request 
of  one  of  her  best  friends.  He  would  not  explain,  but  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  come  to  Boston  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  very 
dear  friend  of  his  own,  who  was  about  returning  from  Europe  in 
the  steamer  which  was  expected  hourly.  He  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  visit  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Langley,  to  whom 
he  owed  the  pleasure  he  was  now  cnjo\  ing.  The  conversation 
continued  until  it  was  really  too  late  for  Mr.  Gray  to  think  of 
returning  to  the  city,  and  he  gladly  accepted  Mrs.  Hammond's 
invitation  to  remain. 

He  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the  song  of  birds,  and, 
opening  his  window,  two  or  three  hopped  to  the  sill,  and  pecked 
at  the  crumbs  which  somi  kind  hand  had  strewed  for  them.  He 
soon  joined  Lucv  and  her  mother  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  Mr. 
Gray  thought  he  had  never  spent  so  pleasant  a  morning. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  poor  Milton,"  said  he,  to  himself,  "  I  should 
certainly  make  love  to  sweet  Lucy  Hammond — but  no,  I  will  not 
do  so  dishonorable  an  action.  Besides,  she  would  not  marry  an 
old  fellow  like  me.  No — I  shall  never  marry,"  he  continued, 
with  a  sigh  over  an  early  disappointment,  to  which  ho  never  re- 
ferred, among  even  his  dearest  friends. 

"  May  I  bring  my  friend  here  this  evening,  Mrs.  Hammond, 
should  he  arrive  in  the  steamer,  to-day  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Gray.  Wo  shall  be  happy  to  see  any  friend  of 
yours." 

This  was  the  only  week  day  on  which  Lucy  made  no  engage- 
ment to  teach.  One  day,  she  felt,  must  be  her  own,  to  e-  joy  the 
home  she  had  made  and  beautified,  and  to  stay  with  her  mother. 
All  day  she  had  been  from  room  to  room,  arranging  and  altering 
the  really  pretty  furniture  which  her  increased  means  had  enabled 
her  to  purchase  for  every  room.  To-day  she  made  fresh  bouquets 
of  her  early  spring  flowers  and  placed  them  in  vases. 

Lucy  had  been  very  happy  in  this  little  home.  She  had  earned 
the  right  to  be  happy,  for  it  was  all  her  own  work ;  and  to-day, 
especially,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  her  work  to  the  fullest.  As  even- 
ing approached,  she  began  to  count  upon  the  promised  visit  which 


Mr.  Gray  intended  making  her,  and  she  inwardly  hoped  tin 
unknown  friend  would  not  accompany  him.    She  was  saying  so 
to  her  mother,  when  the  gate  opened,  and  Mr.  Gray  made  his 
appearance  with  another  gentleman. 

How  the  acquaintance  progressed  between  Frank  Milton  and 
Lucy  ;  how  the  wooing  sped  and  how  the  wedding  was  accom- 
plished, would  take  more  words,  gentle  reader,  than  we  can  spare 
for  the  occasion.  Imagine  it  all,  if  you  please.  Lucy  would  not 
leave  her  cottage,  but  she  made  no  objections  to  the  taste  of  her 
husband  in  planning  a  handsome  addition  to  it.  Land  was  bought, 
and  the  garden  was  enlarged  ;  and  the  new  house  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Gray,  who  claimed  the  right  of  making  a  wedding  present 
to  Lucy.  Frank  had  not  realized  the  splendid  prospect  which  had 
been  held  out  to  him  before  he  went  to  Europe ;  but  he  had 
enough  for  comfort,  enough  for  happiness — and  he  enjoyed  it  with 
moderation,  holding  himself  ever  ready  to  labor  again,  when  it 
should  be  necessary. 

Lucy  continued  to  give  lessons  to  Minnie  Langley,  just  to  keep 
her  hand  in,  as  she  said,  against  the  time  when  she  should  be  poor 
again.  Every  summer  they  receive  a  long  visit  from  Mr.  Gray, 
to  whom  the  quiet  beauty  of  their  country  home  brings  health  and 
peace,  which  his  busy  city  life  can  never  give. 

There  is  light  in  the  darkest  places,  if  we  will  but  receive  it 
when  it  shines  upon  us  with  faintest  rays.  Courage,  faint  heart  ! 
there  is  a  light  about  to  break  in  upon  your  path.  But  your  own 
hand  must  open  the  chink  through  which  it  shall  come,  or  half  its 
brightness  will  be  lost.  Had  Lucy  Hammond  leaned  upon  others, 
instead  of  bravely  going  forth  to  meet  toil  and  privation,  she 
would  probably  have  become  a  miserable,  dependent  being,  bur- 
dening society  with  her  useless  presence.  The  world  is  full  of 
heroic  men  and  women  whose  histories  are  unwritten. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLIC  ATIONS. 

Practical  American  Cjokery  and  Domestic  Economy.  Compiled  by  Eliza- 
beth M.  Kali..  Ne»v  York  :iud  Auburn:  Miller,  Oitou  &.  Muliigau.  I860. 
12mo.    pp.  436. 

The  literature  of  the  cuisine  flourishes  amazingly  In  these  times,  but  we  wel- 
come a  new  adventurer  in  the  field.  Miss  Hall  tells  us.  not  only  how  to  rook 
meat,  but  how  to  make  both  ends  meet  " — a  very  desirable  accomplishment 
in  housekeepers.  Her  work  is  illustrated  by  cuts,  showing  the  tyro  bow  to 
make  cuts  iu  the  most  approved  tashlon.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  Enolisii  Punctuation.  By  John  Wilson.  6th  edition.  Bos- 
ton:  t'rosby  &  .Nichols,  libti. 

We  have  before  spoken  in  terms  of  commendation  of  this  admirable  treatise, 
and  can  only  repeat  that  we  cordially  recommend  it.  The  present  edition  in  a 
very  perfect  and  beautiful  one. 

Heart  Soncis.  A  Book  for  the  Gift  Se'oson.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 
1366.    18mo.   pp.  144. 

A  collection  of  gems  from  tho  modern  poets,  with  some  original  lyrics,  taste- 
fully grouped  together. 

The  Surprise:  or.  B'anehe  anil  her  Friemls,  by  Hetty  Hclyoke.  is  the  title, 
of  a  very  pleasant  juvenile  story-book,  handsomely  illustrated,  published  and 
for  sale  by  Putnam  &  Brother,  456  \Va3hingt0u  Street. 

The  Americ  in  Journal  of  Education  for  January  is  a  valuable  number,  and 
contains  a  handsome  portrait  of  the  late  Abbott  Lawrence,  with  a  well-writte.11 
memoir. 

The  Sabbvth  II\ri». — An  admirable  collection  of  original  hymn  tunes,  an- 
thems, chants  and  sentences  for  congregations  and  singing-schools,  with  in- 
struction in  singing,  composed  by  Charles  F.  Heubr.er.  This  valuable  work  in 
published  and  for  sale  by  CUiver  Ditsoj,  115  Washington  Street. 

The  Heathen  Religion  in  its  Popuhr  and  Symbolical  Development.  By  Rev. 

Joseph  B.  (Iross.   Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1856.   12mu.  pp.372. 

Trr;  object  of  this  learned  and  well  written  book  is  to  give  a  fair  view  of  tho 
religious  belief  and  mythology  of  the  ancient  classical  and  Gothic  nations.  It 
is  written  iu  a  truly  liberal  spirit,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  the  agv. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.    Edited  by  George 
S.  Hillard.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1850.    12mo.    pp.  308. 
A  charming  hook,  full  of  wise  aphorisms  and  brilliant  sayings,  culled  with 
taste  from  the  works  of  the  "  deep-mouthed  Boeotian."  as  Hj  ron  rather  irrev- 
erently calls  him. 

The  DISCARDED DaOOHTEB.  By  Mrs.  E.UMe  D.  E.  N.  Soutuworth.  Philadelphia  : 
T.  B.  Peterson.    12mo.    pp.  412. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fictions  of  this  vigorous  and  industrious  writer.  It 
is  sufficiently  a  "  sensation  "  book  to  meet  the  popular  taste,  and  so  well  written 
as  to  reward  reperusal.    For  sale  by  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Bazin. 

Puis  Ins  and  Friendly  Advice  to  Domestics.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson 
Sc.  Co.    18j5.    12mo.    pp.  214. 

This  work  is  not  predicated  on  Dean  Swift's  11  advice  to  servants."  It  will 
profit  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed  if  it  reach  them ;  and  housekeepers  can  - 
not  do  better  than  to  buy  copies  and  present  them  to  their  •'  help  " — too  ofteu 
a  lucus  non  in  this  free  and  happy  country. 

Atrocious  Judges.  Edited  by  Richard  Hildreth.  New  York  and  Auburn  : 
Miller,  Orton  &.  Mulligan.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  432. 

This  book  gives  condensed  sketches  of  (to  quote  from  the  title-page)  the 
4i  lives  of  judges  infamous  as  tools  of  tyrauts,  and  instruments  of  oppression,'' 
compiled  from  Campbell's  Judicial  Biographies.  The  editor  is  an  anti-slavery 
man.  and  his  comments  are  iu  accordance  with  his  political  views. 

Casper.  By  Amy  Lothrop.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  185G.  18mo. 
pp.  262. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  entitled  "  Ellen  Montgomery's  Book  Shelf." 
by  the  author  of  the  '*  Wide,  Wide  World,''  "  Dollars  and  Cents,''  etc.  It  is  a 
charming  juvenile  story,  ami  most  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated.  It 
ought  to  be  iu  every  juvenile  library.    Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster. 

Berth \'s  Christmas  Vision.  An  Autumn  Sheaf.  By  Horatio  Alqee,  Jr. 
Boston  :  Brown,  Bazin  &  Co.    1855.    ISnio.  pp.248. 

A  collection  of  admirable  stories  told  in  a  pleasing  and  winning  style.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  greal  favorite  with  young  readers. 

Mimic  Life:  or.  Before  and  Behinrl  the  Curtain.  By  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  RrrcirrR 
(formerly  Mrs.  Mowatt).  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1856.  12ino.  pp.  4*8. 
We  venture  to  predict  that  the  extraordinary  sale  of  tho  "  Autobiography  of 
an  Actress  11  will  be  surpassed  by  that  of  this  new  work  of  the  same  fascinating 
writer.  She  has  employed  material  collected  during  her  experience  of  stage 
life,  but  has  embellished  it  by  those  exquisite  narrative  touches  which  mark  tbo 
true  artist.  The  impress  of  true  womanly  feeling  in  these  pages  happily  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  mass  of  ■•  strong-minded  "  and  turgid  effusions  from  fe- 
male pens  which  have  disgraced  our  recent  literature.  It  is  a  book  destined  to 
no  ephemeral  life. 

New  Plays. — Samuel  French,  No.  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  has  just  Is- 
sued, in  fine  style.  Blanche's  burlesque,  "  King  Charming."  and  John  Brough- 
am's laughable  extravaganza.  "  Po-ea-hou-tas,"  both  of  which  are  now  playing 
at  the  New  York  theatres. 

DIALINGS  with  the  Dead.  By  n  Sexton  of  the  Old  School.  Boston :  Dutton  fc 
Wentworth.    1856.    2  vols..  12mo.  pp.698. 

These  admirable  papers,  originally  written  for  the  Transcript,  and  exhibiting 
memory,  research  and  originality,  arc  now  published  in  handsome  form.  They 
arc  well  worthy  of  it.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  this  reeoril  of  fuueral  cus- 
toms and  departed  characters  of  note  Is  from  the  pen  of  Lucius  Manlius  Sar- 
gent, one  of  our  best  scholars  and  writers. 

My  First  Season.  By  Beatrice  Reynolds.  Boston:  Fetridge  &  Co.  1865. 
12mo.    pp.  284. 

The  author  of  ,;  Charles  Anchestcr  "  could  hardly  write  a  dull  book.  Her 
present  story  is  lively  and  brilliant,  and  possesses  every  element  of  success. 

Fetridgo  &  Co.  have  also  published  a  very  clever  novel,  by  Miss  Pnrdne,  en- 
titled tho  "  Rival  Beauties." 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


(Written  for  lialleu's  Pirtorial-l 
POME  R. 

BT    GEORGE    a.  COOMER. 

A  thousand  images  of  snow 
Reward  the  schoolboy*)!  art, 

Ero  one  can  from  the  marble  prow, 
To  thrill  the  sculptor's  heart. 

And  thus  in  verse  a  meagre  thought, 

A  popinjay's  conceit, 
To  proper  shape  is  quicker  wrought, 

Thau  beauties  true  and  sweet. 

And  even  when  the  wholo  in  donr, 

In  spite  of  labor  all, 
The  mighty  thought  may  never  run 

As  smoothly  as  the  small. 

For  well  we  know  the  summer  reeds 
Aro  smoother  than  the  trees ; 

And  every  puny  streamlet  speeds 
More  smoothly  than  the  seas. 

Productions  of  the  human  soul, 
That  speak  to  human  hearts; 

Must  each  be  taken  as  a  whole, 
Not  criticised  in  parts. 

Of  rapid  growth  may  beauties  be 
That  please  us  for  an  hour; 

But  slowly  and  unevenly 
Grow  majesty  aud  power. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


STINGO  GROUT,  ESQUIRE. 


BT  MISS.   H.  C.  UAHIJSKR. 

We  were  walking  on  the  seashore — my  friend  and  I.  It  was 
something  new  for  Mm  to  watch  the  blue  waves,  dancing  and 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  the  white  ships  in  the  distance,  that, 
clearly  defined  by  the  pure,  cloudless  nir,  looked  like  pictures  in 
the  azure  sky.  It  was  an  everyday  scene  to  me,  and  I  was  far 
more  interested  in  the  practical  operations  of  a  few  fishermen,  who 
were  re-fitting  a  crazy  boat  near  us,  than  in  the  exhibition  of  na- 
ture, grand  and  beautiful  as  I  knew  it  to  be.  So,  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy, we  were  silent  a  long  time. 

"  Look,"  I  said  at  last,  "  look,  Arthur,  if  you  would  see  the 
richest  man  in  Pinchville." 

"  Look  where  V 

"  There,  just  in  advance  of  us.  That  is  Stingo  Grout,  Esq. 
He  is  the  richest  man  in  town  ;  he  counts  his  broad  acres  by  the 
thousands,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  has  a  chest  of  gold  in  his 
bed-room." 

My  friend  cast  a  quick,  searching  glance  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  me,  and  forgot  at  once  all  his  ocean  sentiment  in  his  con- 
templation of  the  new  genus  of  humanity  pointed  out. 

"  What !  You  don't  mean  that  little,  hobbling  old  man  in  the 
scanty,  faded,  old  plaid  cloak  V 

"Yes." 

"  The  old  man  who  is  collecting  shells,  with  the  blue  handker- 
chief on  his  head  t" 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure." 
"  A  eonchologist,  eh  V 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  question,  propounded  by  my 
friend  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart. 

"I  will  tell  you.  Those  are  quahaug  shells.  He  will  take  them 
home,  and  build  a  little  round  tower  by  the  door  resembling  a 
child's  corncob  play-house.  He  will  leave  a  little  opening  at  the 
bottom,  and  gradually  contract  the  top  until  it  be  of  the  right  size 
to  fit  his  kettle ;  he  will  then  collect  stray  bits  of  chips  and  sticks, 
and  when  he  gets  enough  together  to  make  a  fire,  he  will  cook  his 
dinner  without  expense  to  himself  or  anybody  else." 

"  A  rich  man  !"  observed  my  friend,  thoughtfully  regarding  him. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  romantic  sentiment  that  I  had  so 
summarily  ejected  from  the  bosom  of  my  friend  began  to  affect  my 
own  feelings,  and  just  in  proportion  to  his  interest  in  the  dry  sub- 
ject before  him,  grew  my  unconscious  interest  iu  the  magnificent 
and  almost  boundless  prospect. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  on  the  green  knoll — on  the  southern  side, 
where  the  air  is  warm,  and  where  the  young  spring  violets  will 
nestle  at  our  feet.  Let  us  watch  awhile  the  myriads  of  vessels 
speeding  with  snowy  wing  across  the  broad  bosom  of  the  sea. 
The  tiniest  bark  among  them  is  freighted  with  loving  hearts,  strong 
hopes  and  ardent  desires,  perchance,  with  sorrow." 

"A  rich  man  !"  muttered  Arthur.  He  had  not  heard  a  word  of 
what  1  had  been  saying.  My  poetical  sentiment  had  been  wholly 
thrown  away  ;  I  tried  again. 

"  Did  you  ever  think,  Arthur,  that  each  of  those  palaces  of  the 
deep  may  possess  a  sensible  existence  of  its  own  !  Does  not  that 
majestic  ship  before  us,  now  spreading  all  her  canvass  to  the  favor- 
ing breeze,  seem  wholly  independent  of  any  power  save  that  of  her 
native  element !  I  cannot  bear  to  thi  k  of  the  puny  architecture 
of  man  as  having  aught  to  do  w  ith  the  creation  of  an  object  so 
sublime — " 

"  A  rich  man  I"  interrupted  my  inattentive  auditor.  "  You  say, 
Harriet,  that  he  is  very  rich." 

Ah,  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  being  Tennisonian.  The  pegs 
upon  which  my  sentiment  rested  were  unceremoniously  thrust 
aside ;  and  so,  finding  it  impossible  to  re-inspire  his  l'egasiis,  I  re- 
luctantly dismounted  from  my  own,  and  proposed  to  tell  him  all  I 
knew  of  Stingo  Grout,  Esq. 

"  He  is  a  widower,"  I  began,  "although  his  last  two  wives  are 
living.    They  were  both  divorced  from  him  ou  account  of  their 


mutual  inability  to  subsist  upon  air;  but  his  first  two  wives  died 
and  were  buried.  He  was  quite  young  when  he  was  first  married 
— not  more  than  twenty-three.  He  always  remembered  the  date 
of  this  occasion,  not  so  much  becan.-e  of  the  new  light  that  was  to 
henceforth  shine  upon  bis  domestic  existence,  as  on  account  of  a 
sore  cause  of  disquiet  connected  therewith,  which  had  first  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  real  grief.  To  be  sure,  the  affair  had 
terminated  favorably,  but  he  could  not  quite  forget  or  forgive  tho 
innocent  cause  of  his  affliction.  So,  as  I  said  before,  he  always 
remembered  the  date  of  his  first  wedding." 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  what  the  trouble  was,  Harriet  '." 

"Ah,  I  forgot.  It  happened  on  this  wise.  Stingo  had  always, 
from  motives  of  economy  (managing  mamas  chose  to  call  it  'ec- 
centricity'), gone  shabbily  dressed;  he  hadn't  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes  in  the  world.  That  same  plaid  cloak  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  it  has  been  his  sole  outside  wrapper  for  half  a  century. 
Bj  dint  of  much  brushing,  and  a  good  deal  of  mending,  performed 
gratuitously  by  a  sympathizing  neighbor,  he  managed  to  get  up  a 
fair  outfit  for  the  wedding  occasion.  All  that  was  lacking  was  a 
pair  of  shoes.  lie  turned  his  great  cowhide  boots  over  and  over, 
altering  his  mind  with  eacli  revolution  ;  now  pronouncing  them 
passable,  then  grievously  admitting  the  evident  fact  of  their  unsuit- 
ability,  until  forced  by  his  steady  examination  to  decide  that,  tried 
and  worthy  as  they  had  proved,  they  must  not  appear  at  the  wed- 
ding. The  cold  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  as  the  truth  gradually 
became  manifest.  That  night  (it  was  the  night  before  his  mar- 
riage), sleep  forsook  his  pillow,  or  only  in  transient  visits  brought 
harrowing  visions,  in  which  he  saw  himself  riding  with  his  bride 
in  a  cowhide  omnibus  drawn  by  reckless  ponies,  whose  hides  were 
already  made  into  leather,  and  whose  harness  was  composed  of 
'  waxed-ends  '  and  shoc-buckles.  But  with  the  morning  a  bright 
idea  came  to  his  rescue.  In  accordance  with  it,  he  went  to  the 
shoe  store  directly  after  breakfast,  and  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  as  if 
for  another  person,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be 
returned  if  they  did  not  suit,  wore  them  in  triumph  to  his  wedding, 
and  carried  them  back  to  the  store  early  the  next  morning. 

"  Neither  the  bride  nor  her  friends  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
way  of  life  that  was  before  her.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Stingo 
was  the  prize  for  which  all  the  marriageable  girls  were  haggling; 
and  very  fortunate  was  she  deemed  who  was  lucky  enoujli  to 
secure  him.  His  eccentricities  were  only  pleasant  little  oddities 
while  backed  by  the  almost  fabulous  riches  that  he  had  inherited  ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  a  wife  (so  argued  the  matrons  of  Pineh- 
ville)  to  correct  them.  Alas,  poor  Milly  Wild  !  Venturing  fear- 
lessly in  her  unquestioning  faith  in  generous  manhood  into  the  pit 
of  destruction ! 

"  Stingo  was  not  so  ignorant.  He  knew  every  nook  and  turn 
in  advance  of  the  new  way  of  life  now  entered  upon  ;  the  least  cir- 
cumstance possible  he  had  thought  of  and  got  by  heart  long  ago. 
His  father  had  died  when  he  was  twenty-one,  very  obligingly  (so 
thought  his  dutiful  son)  taking  himself  out  of  the  way  at  the  mo- 
ment his  heir  was  old  enough  to  take  possession  of  his  propertv. 
Living  just  long  enough  to  obviate  the  necessity  and  expense  of 
guardians  and  other  legal  flummery,  and  then,  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  son  ! — a  paternal  example  worthy 
of  imitation  !  So,  without  the  fuss  of  mourning  over  an  event  so 
refreshing,  Stingo  commenced  housekeeping  by  himself  in  the  old 
family  mansion.  It  was  a  tall,  slender,  unpainted  wooden  edifice, 
without  blinds  or  shrubbery  to  relieve  its  nude  appearance.  He 
lived  here  alone  without  a  housekeeper,  or  any  other  domestic,  for 
three  years,  gaining  money  and  counting  over  his  gains,  and 
allowing  himself  but  one  luxury — one  to  which  he  had  habituated 
himself  from  infancy — namely,  laziness.  He  used  to  boast  that  he 
could  make  ten  dollars  any  time  without  getting  oft'  the  stump  of 
an  old  apple-tree  which  stood  by  his  door,  and  on  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sun  himself  in  pleasant  weather. 

"Although  so  practically  opposed  to  personal  exertion,  he  never 
neglected  his  accounts ;  he  knew  all  about  the  mortgages  he  held, 
the  houses  he  rented,  etc.,  and  when  he  decided  to  take  to  himself 
a  wife,  he  estimated  and  recorded  in  a  book  the  necessary  increase 
of  household  expenditure.  How  he  ever  won  her,  is  one  of  those 
inscrutable  mysteries  that  will  never  be  made  plain  in  this  world. 
She  was  a  pretty,  delicate  little  creature,  not  overburdened,  per- 
haps, with  brains,  but  wholly  unused  to  hardships,  and  had  been 
petted  and  indulged  from  her  infancy.  Merry  were  all  her  plans 
for  the  future,  as  soon  as  her  undoubted  influence  should  have 
corrected  the  foibles  of  her  uncouth  spouse.  The  old  house  should 
be  torn  down,  and  a  splendid  country  mansion  befitting  the  means 
of  its  owner  should  be  built  in  its  place,  and  prove  the  lasting 
astonishment  of  their  rustic  neighbors.  The  trappings  of  a  superb 
carriage,  and  even  the  color  of  the  spirited  horses  who  were  to 
draw  it,  were  decided  upon ;  and  wouldn't  the  Pinchvillites  burst 
with  envy  as  they  beheld,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  the  elaborate 
and  inimitable  elegance  of  her  toilet ! 

"  Such  was  the  happy  dream  from  which  the  young  bride  was 
to  awake.  Why  Stingo  had  chosen  her  in  preference  to  her  com- 
petitors was  not  strange,  for  she  inherited  a  snug  little  property 
from  her  grandmother.  But  for  once  the  genius  of  selfishness 
had  outwitted  itself ;  for  said  property  was  so  bequeathed  that  Mr. 
Grout's  spouse  could  not  command  a  cent  of  it,  and  in  the  event 
of  her  dying  childless,  both  principal  and  interest  was  to  become 
the  property  of  her  sisters  or  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

"  Well,  she  didn't  live  long — less  than  a  year.  She  rapidly 
wasted  away,  became  melancholy,  then  insane,  and  then — died  ! 
Still,  maidens  and  matronly  widows,  blooming  youth  and  super- 
annuated spinsterhood,  stood  ready  to  assume  at  his  beck  the  lustre 
of  his  name,  and  the  honor  of  being  mistress  of  Grout  Hall.  Not 
one  among  them  all  doubted  her  power  to  bring  the  eccentric  rich 
man  to  reasonable  terms. 

"  His  second  wife  was  wooed  and  won,  and  almost  literally  fol- 


lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  first.  She  had  not  been  married  for 
her  wealth,  for  she  had  very  little,  if  any ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  she 
had  a  trade — she  was  a  tailoress.  Her  thoughtful  husband  in- 
wardly resolved  that  she  should  not  lack  opportunity  to  exercise 
her  skill.  During  his  short  courtship,  the  exemplary  widower  had 
laid  awake  night  after  night  calculating  the  probable  profits  th::t 
would  accrue  from  her  labor;  and  all  day  long,  in  imagination,  ho 
was  pocketing  the  bright  little  coins  that  she  earned.  Alas,  for 
his  matrimonial  speculations !  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  reali/.o 
bis  expected  profits,  ere  she,  too,  sickened  and  died.  For  once  in 
his  life  he  was  a  mourner.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
there  came  heavily  upon  his  stricken  soul  the  cost  of  the  medical 
attendance,  which  her  friends  had  insisted  upon  her  having. 

"  After  her  death  he  lived  alone  in  his  old  solitary  mansion,  and 
for  a  long  time  made  no  effort  to  replace  her.  It  was  evident  to 
all  the  neighbors  that  he  considered  matrimony  a  humbug.  It 
didn't  pay.  All  in  vain  was  it  for  disconsolate  widows  or  despair- 
ing spinsters  to  besiege  his  citadel.  It  was  as  impregnable  aa  the 
great  wall  of  China.    No,  it  didn't  pay  ! 

"  So,  in  default  of  a  wile,  he  bethought  him  of  his  soul.  Death 
had  twice  entered  bis  doors  uninvited,  and  he  was  afraid  be 
wouldn't  stand  for  ceremony,  if  disposed  to  make  another  visit. 
In  fact,  he  thought  he  Wtl  tolerably  sure  of  getting  another  visit 
from  him.  As  he  must  then,  perforce,  accompany  bis  vi.-itor,  and 
bid  adieu  to  his  vast  earthly  wealth,  '  would  it  not  be  wise,' ho 
argued,  '  to  lay  up  a  little  treasure  in  heaven  !'  So,  without  furtlu  r 
ado,  he  joined  the  church,  and  annually  paid  one  dollar  for  tho 
support  of  bis  pastor. 

"  It  was  curious  to  observe  his  ingenuity  in  contriving  to  pay 
the  sum  without  touching  his  gold.  At  one  time,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  minister,  he  carried  to  his  house  a  bushel  of  chestnuts  ; 
and  although  the  minister's  lady  strongly  objected  to  his  gene- 
rosity, and  insisted  that  half  a  peck  would  be  an  abundant  supply, 
he  left  the  whole,  and  on  his  way  home  called  on  the  collector 
with  the  information  that  his  subscription  was  paid.  The  next 
year,  a  little  old  wood-saw,  somewhat  rickety,  which  had  not  been 
used  since  the  death  of  his  father,  was  brought  into  requisition  ; 
and  after  being  tinkered  a  little,  and  having  the  rust  rubbed  off,  it 
looked  as  well  as — could  be  expected.  This  was  presented  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  pastor,  but  the  collector  was  immediately 
instructed  that  Slingo  Grout,  Esq.'s  subscription  was  paid. 

"  A  great  many  anxious  hours  were  necessarily  spent  in  con- 
triving ways  and  means  to  liquidate  this  annual  tax.  Although 
self-imposed,  it  was  a  sore  burden  ;  and  what  was  truly  aggravat- 
ing, it  was  a  burden  that  he  durst  on  no  account  throw  down — for 
upon  these  yearly  acts  of  benevolence  rested  his  hopes  of  endless 
felicity. 

"  The  days  rolled  on,  and  he  became  a  gray-headed  old  man 
and  a  Millerite.  Gout  and  rheumatism  crept  in  with  Millerism, 
and  to  crown  all  else,  on  his  sixty-ninth  birthday  he  was  again 
married — but  not  to  one  of  the  little,  meek  Mrs.  Grouts  of  former 
times.  His  new  wife  had  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  pine  away 
and  die  for  his  sake.  She  married  him  because  he  was  rich  ;  ami 
if  she  possessed  any  one  determination  stronger  than  another,  it 
was  to  outlive  him  and  enjoy  his  wealth.  He  was  as  firmly  re- 
solved that  during  his  lifetime  she  should  get  as  little  as  possible 
of  it ;  and  a  steady  war  raged  between  them  from  the  first  hour  of 
their  union  till  the  last,  which  continued  just  six  weeks  and  four 
days.  Lest  she  should  be  led  into  temptation,  he  slept  every  night 
with  Ihe  keys  of  his  money-box  hugged  to  his  bosom. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Grout !  She  gave  up  at  once  the  idea  of  outliving 
him ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  richest  man  in  Pinchville,  and  coidd 
not  obtain  what  appeared  to  her  to  be  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
existence.  It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  she  shook  with  cold 
and  rage  like  a  northeast  hurricane. 

"  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Stingo  Grout,  Esq.  performed  tho 
most  brilliant  action  of  his  life.  He  accidentally  saw  one  day,  on 
a  bit  of  newspaper,  an  advertisement  of  '  Improved  Air-Tight 
Stoves  ;'  they  were  warranted  to  '  save  half  the  fuel.'  An  econo- 
mical idea — a  golden  conclusion,  unthought  of  by  the  advertiser,  im- 
mediately occurred  to  him,  namely,  '  if  one  stove  will  save  half  of 
the  fuel,  two  stoves  will  save  the  whole."  There  was  nothing  in 
arithmetic  plainer  than  this  !  Here  was  a  chance  to  economize. 
To  be  sure,  it  would  require  some  outlay  at  first,  for  he  had  no 
stoves ;  but  after  turning  the  matter  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  ho 
decided  to  venture.    It  was  a  great  risk,  but  ho  risked  it. 

"  The  stoves  were  bought  and  set  up  side  by  side  in. the  depths 
of  an  old-fashioned  fireplace,  in  the  largest  room  of  the  house,  and 
the  old  man  sat  down  to  enjoy  himself.  The  wind  roared  down 
the  wide  chimney,  and  tossed  his  gray  locks,  his  teeth  chattered, 
and  his  hands  trembled,  till  the  keys  of  his  money-chest,  which  ho 
held  in  them,  rang  out  a  merry  chime  to  celebrate  this  most  novel 
way  of  warming  up. 

"  Esquire  Stingo  Grout's  third  wife  could  bear  no  more  ;  she  left 
his  bed  and  board  directly.  Her  parting  address  was  short,  but, 
considering  the  weather,  admirably  warm  and  spicy.  'Just  look 
here,  you  old  Grou-out !  I  aint  going  to  stand  this !  I  would  not 
stay  here  a  week  longer,  if  you'd  agree  to  die  then,  and  leave  mo 
millions.  Sit  there  till  doomsday,  and  click  your  old  gums,  if  you 
like  1  When  I  rub  your  gouty  shins  again,  I  shan't  mind  whiuh 
way  the  nap  goes,  you'd  better  believe !  There 'd  be  more  room 
for  your  soul  iu  an  onion  seed,  than  a  toad  would  have  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  !  See  how  soon  you  can  bile  your  porridge  on  your 
precious  stoves!  Ugh!  I'm  off!'  Off  she  went  accordingly, 
and  left  him  '  alone  with  his  glory.'  She  testified  shortly  after  in 
court,  that  she  left  him  to  save  her  life ;  and  that  she  would  have 
frozen  days  before,  if  she  had  not  kept  boiling  hot  with  vexation. 

"  Again  was  Stingo  sole  inhabitant  of  his  airy  palace ;  aloue 
with  his  gold  and  his  rheumatism,  his  gout  and  his  Millerism. 
But  his  great  plan  didn't  work  well.    The  sort  of  warmth  gene- 
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rated  by  his  two  stoves  did  not  appear  to  agree  with  his  complaint, 
not  cveu  when  he  had  deposited  for  safe  keeping  a  huge  pile  of 
silver  beneath  a  quantity  of  ashes  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  them. 
They  failed  altogether  in  answering  the  end  for  which  they  had 
been  purchased.  The  old  man's  joints  grew  stiff,  and  he  looked 
pale  and  gaunt.  His  hair  and  beard  had  grown  uncombed  and 
untrimmed,  until  the  children  of  the  village  shouted,  whenever 
they  saw  him,  '  A  grizzly  bear  !    A  grizzly  bear  !' 

"After  the  divorce  of  his  third  wife,  he  had  inwardly  resolved 
to  keep  himself  clear  in  future  from  all  female  incumbrances.  He 
was  fully  convinced  that  they  were  altogether  unprofitable.  But 
he  now  found  himself  in  a  grievous  strait.  lie  was  fast  becoming 
helpless,  and  he  must  either  marry  or  hire  an  attendant.  A  wife 
would  require  no  wages — a  hired  domestic  would.  So,  the  balance 
being  in  favor  of  matrimony,  he  called  in  a  passing  neighbor,  and 
deputed  him  with  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a  middle  aged  single 
lady,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  near  by,  and  who  was  dependent  on 
her  own  labor  for  a  livelihood. 

"If  he  had  not  been  an  old  man,  likely  to  die  soon,  as  full  of 
money  as  of  infirmities,  he  would  have  sued  in  vain  ;  but  she  was 
a  poor  woman,  and  the  golden  dream  that  had  beguiled  her  prede- 
cessors lost  none  of  its  beauty  when  tempting  her.  A  few  inevi- 
table months  of  privation  and  torment.  These  could  be  bravely 
borne,  and  then — a  rich  widow,  securely  established  above  the 
reach  of  poverty ;  an  easy  old  age  provided  for.  The  false  dream 
derided  the  question,  and  they  were  married  immediately. 

"Woe!  woe!  The  spring  had  no  sooner  opened,  than  he  be- 
gan to  improve  in  health,  and,  to  her  unspeakable  sorrow,  she 
found  that  he  had  a  vigorous,  hardy  constitution,  likely  to  last  as 
long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  She  was  indig- 
nant. The  marriage  compact,  entered  into  solely  with  a  view  to 
a  speedy  widowhood,  seemed  in  her  view  to  be  scarcely  binding, 
unless  the  original  idea  could  be  carried  out.  She  found  it  im- 
possible to  !  ik  quietly  upon  the  wanton  destruction  of  her  hopes, 
or  to  see  w  i  composure  the  most  beautiful  of  air-castles  melt 
away  into  it<  I  indrcd  ether.  She  felt  that  his  returning  strength 
had  defraude  her  of  her  just  dues  ;  that  his  prolonged  life  was  an 
imposition  upon  the  poor  of  the  community,  whose  wants  she 
woidd  thankfully  have  relieved  had  the  keys  of  the  strong  box 
been  legally  her  own.  In  the  height  of  her  anger,  she  kindled  a 
huge  lire  in  one  of  his  profitable  stoves,  and  awaited  the  result. 
She  thought  he  was  crazy  when  he  came  in.  Forgetful  of  all  his 
bodily  ailments,  he  rushed  towards  the  stove  li  e  an  enraged  cata- 
mount robbed  of  her  young.  Without  waiting  for  tongs  or  shovel, 
he  pulled  out  the  flaming  brands  with  his  naked  hands;  furiously 
diving  into  the  very  depths  of  the  stove,  and  blackening  and 
blinding  himself  with  the  smoke  and  ashes. 

"  Terrified  almost  out  of  her  wits  by  this  energetic  conduct  of 
her  beloved  spouse,  Mrs.  Grout  was  about  to  run  to  the  neighbors 
for  help,  when  the  cause  of  his  sudden  frenzy  became,  apparent — 
she  bad  built  her  fire  on  his  buried  treasure.  Blackened  coins, 
dollars,  half  dollars,  and  tea  and  table-spoons  were  spinning  hotly 
about  on  the  floor,  while  he  madly  raked  among  the  glowing  em- 
bers to  save  his  melting  idol.  This  was  a  run  upon  his  bank  that 
he  had  not  anticipated.  Mrs.  Grout  was  not  idle.  She  slily  pock- 
eted quite  a  little  fortune  of  black  dollars ;  and  when  the  tumult 
subsided,  she  left  him  turning  over  his  money  with  blistered  hands, 
and  literally  sitting  in  dust  and  ashes. 

"  She  never  returned,  but  after  a  few  weeks  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  divorce.  She  still  lives  in  that  little  white  cottage  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff.  The  third  Mrs.  Grout  boards  with  her;  and 
Stingo  seldom  passes  their  door  with  his  basket  of  shells,  without 
being  saluted  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  He  is  a  little  over  eighty  years  of  age,  hale  and  hearty,  and  pre- 
senting few  indications  of  soon  resigning  his  wealth  toother  hands. 
Ho  has  no  friends,  and  although  the  possessor  of  great  riches,  has 
not  a  friend  in  the  world." 

"A  rich  man  !"  responded  my  friend,  by  way  of  conclusion. 


Love  or  Applause. — The  heart  of  man  seeks  for  sympathy, 
and  each  of  us  craves  a  recognition  of  his  talents  and  his  labors. 
But  this  craving  is  in  danger  of  becoming  morbid,  unless  it  be 
constantly  kept  in  cheek  by  calm  reflection  on  its  vanity,  or  by 
dwelling  upon  the  very  different  and  far  higher  motives  which 
should  actuate  us.  That  man  has  fallen  into  a  pitiable  state  of 
moral  sickness,  in  whose  eyes  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men 
is  the  test  of  merit,  and  their  applause  the  principal  reward  for 
exertion. — Helps. 
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MR.  DANIEL  DINGDONG. 

BY  MAURICE  SILINGSHT. 

Dixgdont. — Mr.  Daniel  Dingdong,  of  the  distinguished  firm 
of  Dingdong,  Titman  &  Weasel,  dealers  in  anchors,  cables,  old 
junk,  and  I  believe,  every  other  description  of  ship-chandlery, -was, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  a  "gay  Lothario  "  of  forty-five,  or 
thereabouts, — rich,  pompous,  and,  what  is  often  to  be  regretted,  a 
•  trifle  self-conceited.  He  had  picked  his  way  Bp,  gradually,  from 
a  foremast  hand  to  his  present  enviable  position  in  the  world, 
without  any  of  those  "  ups  "  and  "downs,"  bumps,  panics,  con- 
I  tortious  of  credit,  and  so  forth,  incidental  to  trade,  or  the  general 
fluctuation  of  stocks. 

Messrs.  Titman  and  Weasel  were  both  family  men,  while  Mr. 
Dingdong,  senior,  was  only  a  bachelor,  "gay  as  a  butterfly  born 
in  a  bower  " — one  of  those  enviable  mortals  whom  Cupid  has  never 
dared  to  assail.  For  years  Mr.  Dingdong  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  his  leisure  hour?  in  attending  lectures,  concerts,  thea- 
tres, and  such  like  places  of  amusement,  or  instruction,  sometimes 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Titman,  who  was  known  to  treat  her  hus- 
band with  marked  contempt  for  a  week  afterwards  (he  being  a 
foxy-complexioned  little  man,  with  ferret-like  eyes,  and  a  sharp 
piping  voice,  which  always  terminated  in  a  shrill  treble ;  while 
Mr.  Dingdong  was  slightly  corpulent,  with  cheeks  like  a  full 
blown  rose,  and  a  voice  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  modulation ) ; 
but  oftener  with  Mrs.  Weasel,  who  was  always  accompanied,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Dingdong,  by  the  two  accomplished 
Misses  Snyder — magnificent  twin  daughters  by  a  former  marriage. 

Now  it  was  the  highest  aim,  the  very  loftiest  ambition  of  the 
managing  Mrs.  Weasel,  to  sec  the  twins  well  established  in  the 
world, — their  father  having  unfortunately  surrendered  up  his  being 
just  as  he  was  on  the  eve,  like  thousands  of  other  well-meaning 
persons,  of  making  a  most  rapid  and  splendid  fortune,  which,  not 
having  been  realized  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  reduced  the  luck- 
less widow  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  the  support  of 
her  little  family.  Accordingly,  after  a  variety  of  vicissitudes,  she 
became  Mr.  Weasel's  housekeeper  (Mr.  Weasel  having  already 
borne  up  philosophically  under  the  loss  of  the  dear  woman, — Mi  s. 
Weasel  the  first, — by  whom  he  had  issue — Master  Tom  Weasel — 
at  that  time  an  unmanageable  whipster  of  ten  years),  and  after  a 
reasonable  period  spent  in  his  service,  was  rendered  but  too  happy 
in  assuming  the  same  place  in  his  affections,  and  the  same  author- 
ity over  his  household, — some  maliciously  inclined  persons  said 
more, — which  had  been  previously  maintained  by  the  deceased. 

However  that  clause  might  be,  there  was  one  thing,  one  resolu- 
tion, in  which  Mr.  Weasel  had  always  been  known  to  be  remark- 
ably (inn,  and  that  was  as  regarded  the  final  disposition  of  his 
property.  Indeed  he  was  so  very  pointed  in  this  respect  (he  hav- 
ing actually  said,  and  that,  too,  with  one  of  the  very  strongest 
gestures  he  was  ever  known  to  indulge  in,  that  he  would  see  all 
the  Snyders  that  he  ever  did  see,  in  Pandemonium,  before  he 
would  rob  his  son  Tom  of  the  smallest  fraction  of  his  property  for 
the  accommodation  of  others  who  had  the  honor  of  being  the  law- 
ful daughters  of  somebody  else),  that  Mrs.  Weasel  had  finally 
given  up  the  point  in  despair,  and  passed  over  her  husband,  so 
I  long  as  he  continued  to  provide  well  for  the  fashionable  wants  of 
her  two  blooming  daughters,  now  in  their  nineteenth  year,  as  one 
of  those  pantalooncd  ogres  who  are  sometimes  perfectly  incorrigi- 
ble on  some  points; 

Clarabella  and  Arabella, — it  being  a  commonplace  obs  rvance, 
dating  back,  for  aught  we  know,  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  to  re- 
duce the  names  of  twins  to  something  like  a  jingling  resemblance, 
— were  the  Christian  names  which  the  Snyders  had  liberally  con- 
ferred on  their  twin  daughters,  at  that  early  period  of  life  which 
properly  arraigns  itself  under  the  head  of  extreme  babyhood  1 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  now  the  sole  aim  of  Mrs.  Weasel's  life  to 
see  her  two  marriageable  daughters  well  established  ;  and  what  I 
mean  to  convey  by  this,  is,  with  rich,  and  of  course  liberally-dis- 
posed husbands;  this  being  the  profound  object  at  which  she 
aimed.  By  a  course  of  skilful  manceuvering — such  as  would  cer- 
tainly be  excused  in  no  one  else  but  a  mother,  anxious  for  the  well- 
being  of  her  daughters — did  she  contrive  to  enlist  for  Clarabella, 
who  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  half  an  hour's  seniority 
over  her  sister,  the  devoted  interest  and  affection  of  a  wealthy 
young  gentleman  in  town,  who  had  already  promised  Clarabella 
honorable  marriage,  and  stood  ready  at  any  moment  to  fulfil  the 
contract.  But  Arabella  still  remained.  Arabella,  if  anything, 
was  even  more  beautiful  than  Clarabella.  It  was  necessary  that 
she  should  be  disposed  of  soon.  She  canvassed  the  merits  of  all 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance — by  no  means  a  trifling  under- 
taking— but  unhappily  in  each  case  there  was  something  wanting, 
something  to  destroy  that  lady's  confidence  in  them.  P.  was  mi- 
serly and  querulous  ;  C.  was  profligate  and  given  to  loose  asso- 
ciates ;  D.  was  extravagantly  fast,  and  had  squandered  the  greater 
!  part  of  his  patrimony  ;  while  L.  was  seriously  devoted  to  every 
good-looking  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  and  of  course  could 
not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  becoming  at  thirty  years  of  age  the 
exclusive  property  of  any  particular  lady  whom  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  flirting  with. 

While  the  good  Mrs.  Weasel  was  thus  indulging  in  her  cogita- 
tions, the  door-bell  rang,  and  a  moment  after  the  rosy  Mr.  Ding- 
dong  stood  bowing  in  the  doorway.  Mr.  Dingdong  was  remark- 
ably young  looking  for  forty-five ;  would  have  passed  current  in 
almost  any  company  for  at  least  ten  years  short  of  that  mark. 
Mrs.  Weasel  had  observed  this  peculiarity  before,  and  now  a  happy 
thought  seized  her.  "  What,  pray,  should  hinder  Mr.  Dingdong 
from  making  Arabella  a  capital  husband  3  He  was  rich  ;  he  was 
liberally  disposed  ;  he  was  too  old  and  too  philosophisal,  too  tho- 


roughly acquainted  with  human  nature  and  the  usages  of  society, 
to  ever  dream  of  becoming  jealous  of  a  young  and  accomplished 
wife.  He  understood  the  world,  and  would  certainly  understand, 
also,  that  a  wife  of  Arabella's  qualifications,  both  physical  and 
mental,  could  not  easily  fail  of  making  them  both  conspicuous  in 
the  fashionable  circles." 

These  ideas,  when  once  started,  were  revolved  with  great  rapid- 

j  ity  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Weasel,  and  she  drew  out  the  wide,  stuffed 
rocking-chair,  that  Mr.  Dingdong  might  be  seated;  while  she,  ex- 
cellent lady,  excusing  herself  for  a  moment,  retired  into  the  con- 
servatory to  find  and  arrange  with  Arabella  the  best  mode  of  attack. 
She  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  that  young  lady  seated 
in  the  arbor  with  Mr.  T.  Beiheoven  Basso,  a  renowned  music 
teacher  of  a  most  exquisite  exterior  and  address,  but  as  poor  as  a 
church-mouse  in  point  of  worldly  gear.  Mr.  Basso  was  dismissed 
with  a  patronizing  nod  from  the  mother.  After  he  was  gone,  Mrs. 
W'easel  pounced  immediately  upon  her  subject,  descanted  upon 
the  advantages  of  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Dingdong,  his  great  wealth 
and  amiability,  with  the  very  fair  prospect  of  her  becoming  a 
dashing  widow  in  the  very  prime  of  life  ;  and  then  how  romantically 

I  attractive  she  might  appear,  riding  alone  in  the  late  Mr.  Ding- 
dong's  carriage,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  glittering  parapher- 
nalia of  wealth. 

Arabella  was  sensibly  affected  by  the  picture,  and  promised 
ready  obedience  to  her  mother  in  everything.  Prom  that  hour  both 
mother  and  daughter  became  unceasing  in  their  attentions  to  Mr. 
Dingdong.  It  became  a  point  with  them  to  reserve  the  best  fruits, 
the  most  delectable  sweetmeats,  and  even  the  choicest  brands  of 
old  Madeira,  for  his  especial  comfort  and  consumption.  The 
cosiest  chair  was  always  vacated  on  bis  approach,  the  most  con- 
venient peg  in  the  hat-rack  was  appropriated  to  him — being  uni- 
versally recognized  by  every  one  as  "  Mr.  Dingdong's  ;"  and  not 
the  minutest  little  attention  was  neglected  which  would  add  to  his 
luxurious  indolence.  For  him  Arabella  executed  the  most  plain- 
tive airs  on  the  piano,  oftentimes  affecting  the  gentleman  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  cause  him  to  blow  his  nose  with  great  violence. 
At  other  times  she  would  read  sentimental  effusions  on  "Love," 
selected  from  the  last  number  of  the  "  Lady's  Book  ;"  or,  at  his 
especial  request,  she  would  seat  herself  on  an  ottoman  at  his  feet, 
and  read  a  full  account  of  everything  connected  with  moneyed  in- 
terests, and  wind  up  with  an  unabridged  summary  of  the  weekly 
shipping  lists. 

Mr.  Dingdong  must  have  had  a  heart  of  iron  to  have  resisted 
all  this,  and  retained  any  shadow  of  his  old  opinions  regarding 
the  independent  condition  of  a  bachelor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  a  brief  siege,  Mr.  Dingdong  gallantly  capitulated,  and  pro- 
posed a  solemn  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  remaining  twin,  which 
so  gratified  the  mother  that  she  embraced  Mr.  Dingdong  several 
times  with  great  rapture,  at  which  Mr.  Weasel,  who  was  sitting 
near  at  hand,  frowned  severely.  Mr.  Dingdong  presented  Ara- 
bella with  a  valuable  set  of  jewels,  and  ten  one  hundred  dollar 
notes  to  replenish  her  wardrobe.  At  last  the  happy  day  was 
named,  and  Mrs.  Weasel,  now  on  the  verge  of  witnessing  the  en- 
tire consummation  of  a  "  hope  long  deferred,"  laid  herself  out 
nobly  for  one  grand  "  fete,"  which  she  trusted  would  prove  the 
leading  topic  of  conversation  even  out  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved.  Mr.  Weasel  must  foot  this  bill,  however  extravagant,  as 
no  one  but  Master  Tommy  would  ever  stand  a  chance  of  suffering 
in  consequence. 

The  grand  occasion  arrived,  and  a  large  company  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  interesting  ceremony.  Mr.  Dingdong  was  attired 
in  a  black  coat,  white  pants,  and  buff  waistcoat ;  while  Arabella, 
d:cked  in  satins  and  blazing  with  jewels,  had  just  retired  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  apartment.  A  half  hour 
passed  and  she  was  still  absent.  Mrs.  Weasel  grew  extremely 
impatient  at  the  delay,  and  soon  after  went  in  quest  of  the  bride  to 
be.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  a  great  look  of  anxiety 
depicted  in  her  face,  and  beckoned  Mr.  Dingdong  aside.  Arabella 
was  nowhere  to  lie  found  !  They  gazed  about  the  room,  and  lo, 
Mr.  Basso  had  also  disappeared  ! 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Weasel  were  instantly  opened,  and  she  de- 
clared it  as  her  unshaken  conviction  that  Arabella  must  have 
eloped  with  her  music  teacher. 

Mr.  Dingdong  was  dumbfounded  ;  the  company  were  amused — 
they  having  no  private  feelings  at  stake  ; — and  Mrs.  Weasel,  whoso 
chagrin,  if  anything,  was  greater  even  than  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Dingdong,  who,  after  the  unfortunate  shock  was  over,  rather  con- 
gratulated himself  that  the  affair  was  no  worse,  fairly  stormed  with 
disappointment.  She  declared  she  would  never  forgive  her,  never ! 
She  had  abused  her  confidence  beyond  the  limits  of  human  for- 
bearance !  When  she  might  have  rested  in  the  lap  of  fortune,  she 
had  been  so  unpardonably  silly  as  to  throw  herself  away  on  a 
worthless,  graceless  puppy.  The  next -day  a  note  was  discovered 
in  the  drawer  of  her  dressing-table,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  passages  : 

"Dearest  Bella:  —  You  can  never  expect  to  be  happy, 

if  you  break  your  promise  with  me  A  new  prospect  has  just 

opened  to  me  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  west  I  un- 
derstand farming,  and  have  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  cash  

Dearest  Bella,  give  up  your  ambitious  schemes,  and  come  where 
your  heart  is  I  shall  certainly  lie  in  town  on  the  painful  occa- 
sion to  which  you  have  referred,  and  if  you  love  me,  dearest,  as  I 

think  you  do,  you  must  and  will  fly  with  me  Steadfastly  till 

death,  suffer  me  to  remain  yours,       T.  Betiieoven  Basso." 

One  year  later  we  are  favored  with  extracts  from  another  letter : 

"Though  we  live  in  a  log-house,  we  have  a  fine  farm  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  forty  acres  of  which  is  now  under 

cultivation  I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  my  husband  ;  he 

is  everything  I  could  wish  The  baby  is  just  six  weeks  old,  and 

a  perfect  image  of  his  father. . . .  Tell  Mr.  Dingdong  that  my  treat- 
ment of  him  has  proved  the  most  constant  sorrow  I  have  had .... 
Truly  your  affectionate  sister,  Arabella." 
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SCENES  IN  THE  RING. 
The  design  on  this  page,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Champ- 
ney  from  the  life,  exhibits  some  of  the  performances  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  this  city,  now  occupied  by  Col.  Cushing's  New 
York  circus,  embracing  a"  very  talented  company.  The  lady  rider 
is  Miss  Maddigan,  a  most  graceful  equestrienne,  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  long  known  in  connection  with  such  entertainments. 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  picture  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  cele- 
brated equestrian,  Hernandez — one  of  the  most  daring  and  grace- 
ful riders  in  the  world.  In  Europe  he  is  no  less  popular  than  in 
this  country,  and  his  engagements  there  were  most  brilliant. 
The  clowns  attached  to  this  company  are  the  famous  Joe  Pent- 
land  and  Felix  Carlo,  both  of  them  distinguished  for  genuine  hu- 
mor anil  originality,  rcallv  "  fellows  of  infinite  jest."  We  are  not 
ouite  of  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  said  "  ho  preferred 
horses  to  Shakspcare,"  but  we  confess  to  an  amiable  weakness  in 
favor  of  equestrian  exhi- 
bitions. In  our  juvcmlo 
davs  it  amounted  to  an 
cquomania.  Thackeray 
savs  somewhere,  "Many 
a  philosopher  would  steal 
round  the  corner  to  laugh 
af  Punch,  if  he  thought 
nol>ody  was  looking  at 
him."  '  And  just  so  many 
a  philosopher,  if  he  dared 
unbend  from  his  wonted 
rigiditv,  would  take  a  scat 
in  a  circus,  expand  with 
admiration  at  the  brilliant 
cavalcades,  and  be  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  at 
the  jokes  of  the  clown. 
We  pitv  a  man  who  can- 
not laugh  at  the  clown's 
jokes.  Many  of  them  are 
old  enough  to  be  rcspect- 
al,le — honest,  ancient  jests 
that  wear  well,  good  solid 
flashes  of  wit  and  humor, 
by  no  mean*  to  be  classed 
with  the  frothy  jesting  of 
the  day.  If  a  man  were 
called  "upon  to  defend  his 
equestrian  proclivities,  he 
might  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Homer,  and  show  the 
classicality  of  the  sports 
of  the  ring.  The  "  blind 
old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky 
isle,"  describes  one  of  his 
heroes  as  managing  sev- 
eral horses  and  leaping 
from  one  to  another,  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  done  in  the 
modem  circus.  But  with 
all  due  deference  to  the 
departed  heroes  of  Greece, 
we  must  express  our  be- 
lief that  their  feats  were 
"slow"  in  comparison  to 
those  we  have  recently 
witnessed  at  the  National 
Theatre.  They  had  not 
the  horse6  nor  the  men  to 
perform  such  marvels. 
The  horses,  if  we  consult 
even  the  Elgin  marbles, 
were  mere  hacks  compar- 
ed to  the  thorough-bred 

nags  of  our  time,  and  as 
for  the  men — when  we  say 
the  Greeks  were  not  V;ui- 
kecs,  we  have  said  enough. 
Equestrianism  and  gym- 
nastic* have  gone  on  im- 
proving from  year  to  year, 
until  now  they  seem  to 
have  reached  their  acme. 
The  sports  of  the  circus 
have  always  furnished  a 
favorite  entertainment  to 
the  people  of  Boston.  So 
long  ago  as  when  Pepin 
&  Brechard  came  here  with 
their  French  troupe — 
more  than  forty  years  ago 
— they  were  eminently 
successful,  and  attracted 
brilliant  audiences.  For 
a  long  time  the  Washing- 
ton Garden  Amphithe- 
atre, which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  line  old  trees 
which  shaded  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  brick 
block  at  the  corner  of 
W  e  s  t  a  n  d  T  r  e  m  o  n  t 
Streets,  enjoyed  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  public. 
Here  "  El  Hyder  "  and 
the  "  Cataract  of  the  Gan- 
ges "  were  tirst  produced, 
and  we  well  remember 
with  what  unalloyed  de- 
light we  boys  beheld  "  Za- 
mine,   mounted   on  her 

white  charger,  dash  up  the  cataract " — a  flight  of  steps  with  a 
little  stream  of  water  pouring  out  of  the  nose  of  a  common  pomp 
worked  just  about  two  minutes,  when  the  curtain  fell.  Since  then 
the  Lion  Theatre,  Hiiiting  companies  of  horse  and  foot,  enjoyed 
a  temporary  success.  And  the  various  companies  that  have  "vis- 
ited our  city  from  time  to  time,  have  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  lack  of  patronage.  Whenever  the  "  legitimate  "  failed  at  any 
of  its  "  temples,"  the  horses  were  always  a  "  sure  card,"  ami  we 
arc  afraid  a  strict  account  would  show  that  sawdust  pays  better 
than  Shakspcare  in  the  long  run.  Equestrian  and  athletic  exer- 
cises, well  conducted,  as  they  are  at  present,  are  certainly,  howev- 
er, well  stonily  of  patronage.  Their  physical  result  to  the  per- 
formers is  shown  in  a  full  development  and  nice  balance  of  the 
muscular  system  ;  and  the  best  living  models  our  sculptors  can 
■tody,  the  only  ones  that  approach  the  nearly  absolute  perfection 
of  i lie  Greek  type  of  manhood,  arc  to  be  found  among  our  eques- 
trian performers. 


ICEBERGS  AND  GREENLANDERS. 

A  gentleman  who  accompanied  Lieut.  Hartstcin  on  his  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Dr.  Kane,  thus  describes,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Mirror,  the  appearance  of  icebergs  :  "  I  tried  hard  to  sketch 
an  outline  of  some  of  the  icy  mountains,  but  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  their  summits,  and  the  clear,  transparent  azure  of  their  edging 
and  projections  were  beyond  any  artistic  powers  I  possess.  The 
best  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  them  is  to  imagine  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  cathedrals,  churches,  castles,  halls  and  walls  of  every  im- 
aginable style  of  architecture,  done  in  Parian  marble,  and  adorn- 
ed with  turquoise  reliefs,  all  floating  on  a  sea  of  green,  while  the 
hoarse  dash  of  the  breakers  among  the  clefts  is  music  most  sol- 
emn and  sublimely  accordant  to  the  imposing  scene."  Of  the 
natives  of  Greenland  he  says  :  "  They  are  far  better  looking  than 
I  expected  to  find  them,  and  many  of  the  half  breeds  are  really 
beautiful — their  hairy  seal-skin  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


APPROACH  TO  JERUSALEM. 
But  when  I  climbed  the  last  ridge,  and  looked  ahead,  with  a 
sort  of  painful  suspense,  Jerusalem  did  not  appear.  We  were  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  whose  blue  we  could  dimly 
see  far  to  the  west,  through  notches  in  the  chain  of  hills.  To  the 
north  the  mountains  were  gray,  desolate  and  awful.  An  upland 
tract  covered  with  white  volcanic  rocks  lay  before  us.  We  met 
peasants  with  asses,  who  looked  to  my  eyes  as  if  they  were  just 
like  Jerusalem.  Still  forward  we  urged  our  horses,  and  reached  a 
ruined  garden,  surrounded  with  hedges  of  cactus,  over  which  I 
saw  domes  and  walls  in  the  distance.  I  drew  a  long  breath  and 
looked  at  Francis.  He  was  jogging  along  without  turning  his 
head;  he  could  not  have  been  so  indifferent  if  that  reallv  was  the 
city.  Presently  we  reached  another  slight  rise  in  the  rocky  plain. 
He  l>cgan  to  urge  his  panting  horse,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  wo 
both  lashed  the  spirit  into  ours,  dashed  on  at  breakneck  gallop 

round  the  corner  of  an  old 
wall  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  lo!  the  Holy  City  I 
Our  Greek  jerked  both 
pistols  from  his  holsters, 
and  fired  them  into  the  air, 
as  wc  reined  up  the  steed. 
From  the  description  of 
travellers,  I  had  expected 
to  sec  in  Jerusalem  an  or- 
dinary modern  Turkish 
town  ;  but  that  before  mo, 
with  its  walls,  fortresses 
and  domes,  was  it  not  still 
the  City  of  David  ?  I  saw 
the  Jerusalem  of  the  New 
Testament,  av  I  had  imag- 
ined it.  Lang  lines  of 
walls,  crowned  with  a 
notched  parapet,  and 
strengthened  by  towers;  a 
few  domes  and  spires 
alwvo  them  ;  clusters  of 
cypress  trees  here  and 
there ;  this  was  all  that 
was  visible  of  the  city.  On 
cither  side  the  hill  sloped 
down  to  the  two  deep  val- 
leys over  which  it  hangs. 
( >n  the  east,  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  crowned  with  a 
chapel  and  mosque,  rose 
high  and  steep ;  but  in 
front,  the  eye  passed  di- 
rectly over  the  city,  to  rest 
far  away  upon  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Moab,  be- 
yond the  Red  Sea.  The 
scene  was  grand  in  its 
simplicity.  The  promi- 
nent colors  were  the  pur- 
ple of  those  distant  moun- 
tains, and  the  hoary  gray 
of  the  nearer  hills.  The 
walls  were  of  the  dull  yel- 
low of  weather-stained 
marble,  and  the  only  trees, 
the  dark  cypress  and  the 
moonlit  olive.  Now,  in- 
deed, for  one  brief  mo- 
ment, I  knew  that  I  was 
in  Palestine  ;  that  I  saw 
Mount  Olive  and  Mount 
Zion  ;  and  I  knew  not  how 
it  was — my  sight  grew 
weak,  and  all  objects  trem- 
bled und  wavered  in  a  wa- 
tery film.  Since  we  ar- 
rived, I  have  looked  down 
U|>on  the  dry  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  up 
to  it  from  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat ;  but  I  can- 
not restore  the  illusion  of 
that  first  view. — Travel*  in 
MS  East. 


EQUESTRIAN  PERFORMANCES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  BOSTON 


They  arc  well-disposed,  kind  and  hospitable,  and  on  their  invi- 
tation, the  officers  of  the  expedition  attended  a  grand  ball,  or 
lanky  da*Ce,  as  they  term  it,  for  which  purpose  the  governor  kind- 
ly offered  his  house.  The  invites  were  issued  with  a  request  to 
bring  our  own  refreshments,  meaning  wine  and  whiskey  '  ad  lih.,' 
and  a  fair  assemblage  of  Esquimaux  belles,  with  two  or  three 
very  pretty  Danes  among  them,  having  got  together,  the  dancing 
commenced  to  the  music  of  two  native  violinists,  who  played  all 
the  polkas,  redowas  and  waltzes  of  our  own  'fast  age  '  and  city. 
The  women  polked,  jigged  and  waltzed  exceedingly  well  and  with 
most  unremitting  ardo.  They  were  all  attired  in  tight-fitting  seal- 
skin breeches,  the  hairy  side  out,  which  were  joined  eight  inches 
above  the  knee,  with  seal-skin  boots,  tastily  trimmed  with  fur  or 
lace — not  an  unbecoming  dress,  by  any  means,  I  assure  you. 
Not  having  graduatod  in  Terpsichore's  school,  I  remained  a  de- 
lighted looker-on  at  the  funniest  scene  I  have  lately  witnessed — the 
naval  uniforms  and  seal  skins  amalgamating  together  readily." 


ORIGIN  OF  PLANTS. 

Every  farmer  ought  to 
he  acquainted  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  all 
ordinary  plants,  so  as  to 
know  their  nature,  coun- 
try and  condition.  Such 
knowledge,  besides  being 
a  great  source  of  pleasant, 
and  very  desirable,  will 
often  enable  him  to  ex- 
plain phenomena  in  the 
BafaitS  of  many  plants  that 
otherwise  would  appear 
inexplicable.  Wheat,  al- 
though considered  by  somo 
as  a  native  of  Sicily,  origi- 
nally came  from  the  cen- 
tral table-land  of  Thibet, 
where  it  yet  exists  as  a 
ijrass,  with  small,  mealy 
sevds.  Rye  exists  wild  in 
Siberia.  Barley  exists  wild 
in  the  mountains  of  Hima- 
laya. Oats  were  brought 
from  North  Africa.  Millet,  one  species,  is  anative  of  India,  another 
of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Maize  (Indian  corn)  is  a  native  growth 
in  America.  Rice  was  brought  from  South  Africa,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  India,  and  thence  to  Europe  and  America.  Peas  are  of 
unknowu  origin.  Vetches  are  natives  of  Germany.  The  Garden 
Bean  is  from  the  East  Indies.  Buckwheat  came  originally  from 
Siberia  and  Turkey.  Cabbage  grows  wild  in  Sicily  and  Naples. 
The  Poppy  was  brought  from  the  East.  The  Sunflower  from 
Peru.  Hops  came  to  perfection  as  a  wild  flower  in  Germany. 
Saffron  came  from  Egypt.  Horseradish  is  a  native  of  South  Eu- 
rone.  Tobacco  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Tobago  aud  ^  California. 
An  ^ther  species  has  also  been  found  wild  in  Asia.  The  Grasses 
are  mostly  native  plants,  and  so  are  the  clovers,  except  Luzerne, 
which  is  a' native  of  Sicily.  The  Gourd  is  an  Eastern  plant.  The 
Potato  is  a  well-known  "native  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Coriander 
grows  wild  near  the  Mediterranean.  Aniseed  was  brought  from 
the  Grecian  Archipelago. — Hoston  Transcriot. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

One  has  only  to  refer  to  Baixou's  Pictorial  from  week  to  week  to  realize  the 
great  improvements  in  wood  engraving  in  this  country.  This  charming  paper 
richly  deserves  the  vast  popularity  it  enjoys. — Boston  Herald. 

Let  fathers  take  this  pleasant  and  instructive  weekly  home  to  their  families; 
it  will  amuse  while  it  improves  the  domestic  circle.  In  what  way  can  six  cents 
be  so  properly  invested? — Boslvn  Transcript. 

It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  in  this  country  which  has  attained  a  firm  basis, 
and  successfully  established  itself.  Its  imitators,  who  have  started  up  and  as 
often  failed,  lacked  the  necessary  capital  and  enterprise. — Hartford  Courant. 

We  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  charming  reading  matter  in  B.yl- 
M)U18  Pictorial,  which  is  all  original,  or  its  fine  and  elegant  engravings.  The 
proprietor  says  it  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world,  and  so  it  is. — Burlington 
Sentinel. 

The  superb  engravings  of  the  Battle  ef  New  Orleans,  the  Entry  of  Gen.  Scott 
into  Mexico,  and  other  large  pictures,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Ballou's 
Pictorial,  are  the  best  wood  engravings  yet  produced  in  America. —  Tribune. 

Ballou'8  Pictorial  is  entirely  original,  and  its  subscribers  get  their  money's 
worth  twico  over — first,  the  reading  matter  is  worth  the  price  charged  for  it, 
and  then,  how  the  illustrations  can  be  afforded  for  the  price  charged  is  a  mys- 
tery.— Indianapolis  Gazette. 


PILGRIM  FESTIVAL  IN  CANADA. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Montreal  this  year  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  at  Browning's 
Ottawa  Hotel.  The  handsome  hall  in  which  they  assembled  was 
decorated,  and  wreaths  of  evergreens  festooned  the  walls.  The 
names  of  such  celebrated  New  Englandcrs  as  "  Brewster,"  "  Stan- 
dish,"  "Winthrop,"  "Bradford,"  "Adams,"  "  Prcscott,"  "Long- 
fellow," "  Edwards,"  "  Channing,"  "  Morse,"  "  Story,"  etc.,  wore 
inscribed  in  gold  letters  within  evergreen  wreaths.  At  the  end  of 
the  hall,  behind  the  president's  chair,  was  a  very  appropriate  de- 
vice, representing  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  tho  motto, 
"Plymouth  Rock,  the  Stepping-Stono  of  Liberty,"  on  each  side 
of  which  were  emblems  ot  the  arts,  of  industry  and  peace.  On 
the  base,  in  gold  letters,  was  the  name  of  Washington.  On  the 
top  was  the  American  shield,  upon  which  was  perched  a  stuffed 
eagle — tho  whole  being  supported  by  the  American,  English, 
French,  Turkish  and  Sardinian  flags.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  president  of  the  society,  Harrison  Stephens,  Esq.  He  was 
assisted  by  G.  Brush,  Esq.,  and  Councillor  Lyman,  as  vice-presi- 
dents. On  the  right  of  tho  president  were  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Alwyn,  his  worship,  the  mayor,  Kcv.  Mr.  Cordncr,  Councillor 
Day,  and  Mr.  Dorwin,  United  States  Consul.  On  the  left  was 
Hon.  Peter  McGill,  Rev.  Mr.  Leod,  chaplain,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  national  societies.  Speeches  and  toasts,  both  pertinent  and 
brilliant,  were  given  by  tho  president,  by  the  members  of  the  soci- 
ety, and  by  English  and  Amsrican  guests.  The  whole  affair,  the 
first  celebration  of  tho  "  landing  "  ever  attempted  on  British  soil, 
was  completely  successful,  and  is  really  an  historical  event. 


Saturday  Evening  Gazette. — This  excellent  and  popular 
weekly  journal  made  a  decided  hit  in  the  change  of  form  and  stylo 
which  it  has  lately  assumed.  It  is  always  fresh  and  readable,  well 
filled  with  an  admirable  variety  of  subjects,  and  independent  upon 
every  theme.  In  matters  ot  art,  music  and  tho  drama,  the  Gazette 
is  acknowledged  authority.  Success  to  you,  neighbor ;  you  have 
won  it,  by  deserving  it. 

SPLINTERS. 


....  It  would  take  a  cannon  ball  180  years  to  reach  the  planet 
Saturn.    Time  enough  for  the  Saturnians  to  dodgo  the  shot. 

....  Thrco  hundred  and  fifty  Mormons  lately  arrived  at  New 
York,  on  their  way  to  tho  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory. 

....  A  young  gentleman  in  Lowell  raises  mustachios  becauso 
ho  is  too  poor  to  raise  anything  clso. 

....  Tho  Seventh  Infantry  lately  found  a  wild  woman  on  tho 
western  plains.    The  Indians  had  cut  off  her  cars  and  nose. 

....  Apples  raised  in  Massachusetts  have  been  recoived  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  good  condition  via  Panama. 

....  Dr.  Baird  recently  delivered  a  very  interesting  course  of 
lectures  on  Russia,  with  fine  illustrations. 

  The  French  will  not  permit  the  black  emperor  of  Hayti 

to  make  war  on  the  Dominicans. 

....  Tho  St.  Louis  News  states  that  two  hunters  lately  brought 
i    10,000  pounds  of  buffalo  after  a  short  hunt. 

Col.  Sanford  of  Philadelphia  lately  distributed  5000  loaves 
of  bread  among  the  poor  of  that  city. 

...  A  gentleman  in  Schenectady,  troubled  with  the  lovo  fever, 
says  ho  Buffer:  from  lass-itude. 

....  Thick  boots,  lots  of  air  and  exercise,  are  said  to  make  the 
best  cough  mixture  ever  compounded. 

 If  an  egg  floats  in  water,  butt  end  up,  it  is  said  to  be 

spoiled — and  a  bad  egg-sample. 

....  Efforts  arc  making  to  establish  a  line  of  mail  steamers 
from  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai,  to  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Isles. 

....  The  president  has  pardoned  Julius  Levy  of  San  Francis- 
co, imprisoned  for  smuggling  cigars. 

The  American  Bible  Society  are  about  publishing  a  Span- 
ish Testament  as  a  school  book  for  St.  Domingo. 

Boston  in  its  corporate  limits  owns  one  twentieth  of  the 
entire  property  of  the  Union,  New  York,  one  eighth. 

 John  A.  Bolles,  Esq.,  lectured  lately  at  Portland  on 

"  strong-minded  women,"  and  acquitted  himself  admirably. 

....  Boston  has  G000  more  females  than  males,  and  Chicago 
an  excess  of  1 5,000  males.    A  chance  for  exchange. 

....  Gen.  Scott  has  had  a  splendid  uniform  coat  made  in  New 
York,  costing  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

....  Rachel's  health  was  not  immediately  benefited  by  her  so- 
journ in  Havana.    She  is  still  feeble. 


EDUCATION  AND  GENIUS. 

To  the  unthinking,  to  those  who  only  look  on  the  surface  of 
things,  it  appears  astonishing  and  unaccountablo  that  the  same 
system  of  education  which  develops  talent  fails  to  aid  the  progress 
of  genius ;  that  the  prize  scholars  of  academies  and  universities 
generally  make  no  figure  in  the  world,  while  tho  dunces  of  their 
classes,  and  men  who  have  received  no  regular  training,  flash 
forth  upon  the  world  the  brilliant  lights  of  literature  and  science. 
They  do  not  reflect  that  genius,  a  "  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  is 
a  gift  of  heaven,  a  diamond  of  intrinsic  brightness,  and,  like  the 
diamond,  capable  of  self-polish  only.  Intuition  is  a  remarkable 
and  characLCristic  quality  of  genius.  The  slightest  indications 
enable  it  to  leap  at  results,  which,  in  the  case  of  mere  talent,  are 
arrived  at  after  the  close  of  long  and  laborious  study.  When 
Goethe  wrote  only  by  his  ear,  he  produced  verses  of  faultless  mu- 
sic ;  when  he  made  metre  a  particular  study,  his  productions  were 
cold  and  inharmonious.  The  trammels  of  system,  form  and  con- 
ventionality arc  to  the  true  genius  what  the  clown's  saddle,  bits  and 
traces  were  to  Pegasus  in  Schiller's  admirable  allegory.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  say  that  genius  is  not  improved  by  learning  ;  but  that 
it  must  bo  left  to  seek  its  own  mental  food,  and  not  restricted  to  a 
formal  diet.  The  difficulty  of  believing  in  the  intuitive  power  of 
genius  has  led  to  the  promulgation  of  some  startling  propositions. 
Because,  for  instance,  Shakspeare  was  not  a  trained  scholar,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  he  could  not  have  written  the  works  which  bear 
his  name.    Becauso  the  masses  of  mankind  cannot  find,  liko  him, 

"  Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sormons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything," 

it  does  not  follow  that  exalted  genius,  which  is  entirely  exceptional 
in  its  nature,  cannot  discover  light,  where  other  minds  sec  only 
formless  darkness. 

Jeffrey  says  :  "  Regular  education  we  think  is  unfavorable  to 
vigor  or  originality  of  understanding.  Like  civilization,  it  makes 
society  more  intelligent  and  agreeable,  but  it  levels  the  distinctions 
of  nature.  It  strengthens  and  assists  the  feeble  ;  but  it  deprives 
the  strong  of  his  triumph,  and  casts  down  the  hopes  of  the  aspir- 
ing. It  accomplishes  this,  not  only  by  training  up  the  mind  in  an 
habitual  veneration  for  authorities,  but,  by  leading  us  to  bestow  a 
disproportionate  degree  of  attention  upon  studies  that  are  only 
valuable  as  keys  or  instruments  for  the  understanding,  they  come 
at  last  to  be  regarded  as  ultimate  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  the 
means  of  education  arc  absurdly  mistaken  for  its  end.  How 
many  powerful  understandings  have  been  lost  in  the  Dialectics  of 
Aristotle  !  and  of  how  much  good  philosophy  are  wc  daily  defraud- 
ed by  the  preposterous  error  of  taking  a  knowledge  of  prosody 
for  useful  learning." 

And  he  hazards  the  opinion,  that  "  if  Franklin  had  been  bred 
in  a  college,  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  expounding 
the  metres  of  Pindar,  and  mixing  argument  with  his  port  in  the 
common  room."  Genius  must  assuredly  be  educated,  but  its 
only  true  training  must  be  self-education. 


Ottignon's  Gymnasidm. — The  annual  examination  of  the 
pupils  of  Ottignon's  Gymnasium,  Crosby  Street,  New  York,  lately 
took  place  with  great  eclat.  Everything  was  managed  admirably, 
and  Dodworth's  celebrated  band,  during  the  intervals  of  the  per- 
formance, discoursed  most  eloquent  music.  The  various  trials  of 
skill  and  strength  .vere  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction  by  a  large 
body  of  spectators.  Messrs.  Montgomery,  Bogait,  Ratz  and  Hen- 
drickson  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  Satisfactory  evi 
dence  was  given  of  the  admirable  effect  of  gymnastic  exercises  in 
producing  strength,  ease,  confidence  and  grace.  Mr.  John  Wood, 
the  able  and  indefatigable  superintendent,  cannot  but  feel  gratified 
at  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils,  and  the  approbation  of  the  public. 


Editor  of  the  Transcript. — Mr.  Haskell,  the  popular  and 
industrious  editor  of  the  Transcript,  besides  conducting  that  most 
agrecablo  and  favorite  daily  journal,  has  been  lecturing  in  all  di- 
rections, hereabouts,  this  winter,  to  universal  acceptation.  A  man 
of  large  intelligence,  liberal  ideas,  sound  literary  taste,  and  great 
devotion  to  bis  profession,  he  is  no  less  remarkable  for  his  kindly 
social  qualities. 


Lectures. — The  editor  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  would  reply 
to  numerous  calls  upon  him  to  lecture  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,  that  he  can  only  comply  with  such  demands  upon  him  in 
this  connection,  as  shall  admit  of  his  returning  to  Boston  at  an 
earlv  hour  each  morning.  To  lyceums  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
any  evening  will  be  given  which  is  not  already  engaged. 


A  new  Light. — A  writer  in  "Putnam"  undertakes  to  prove 
that  William  Shakspeare — actor,  manager,  deer  stealer  and  coun- 
try gentleman,  was  not  the  author  of  the  plays  which  bear  his 
name.  We  hope  he  will  inform  us  who  was,  for  those  plays  arc 
really  quite  clever. 


Marriage  Notice. — In  California  lately,  Mr.  Ah  Su  was 
married  to  Miss  Ah  Say,  both  of  Shanghai.  We  hope  these 
Shanghais — "  birds  of  a  feather,"  will  live  happily  together,  and 
that  Mr.  Ah  Su  will  never  be  henpecked. 


The  Prize. — We  expect  to  be  able  in  our  next  issue  to  give 
the  result  of  our  prize  offers,  and  publish  the  name  of  the  recipi- 
ents, at  the  same  time  awarding  the  valuable  list  of  presents,  which 
wc  have  heretofore  specified  in  our  paper. 


Profitable. — The  steam  packet  line  running  between  Boston 
and  Baltimore,  have  declared  a  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

On  pages  72  and  73  of  the  present  number,  we  give  a  splen- 
did representation  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie — Perry's  victory, 
fought  on  the  10th  of  September,  1812.  The  design  was  made 
expressly  for  us  by  that  accomplished  marine  draughtsman,  Wil- 
liam Wade,  and  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  We  call  particular 
attention  to  this  noble  specimen  of  American  art,  illustrating  a 
noble  naval  achievement.  It  seems  to  transport  us  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  action,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  guns  and  the  shouting 
of  the  combatants.  Tho  American  squadron,  which  sailed  for 
Put-in  Bay  at  sunrise,  consisted  of  the  brig  Lawrence,  Commo- 
dore Perry,  20  guns  ;  brig  Niagara,  Captain  Elliot,  20  guns  ;  brig 
Caledonia,  Purser  MeGrath,  3  guns ;  schr.  Ariel,  Lieut.  Packet, 
4  guns  ;  schr.  Scorpion,  Sailing-master  Champlin,  2  guns  ;  schr. 
Somcrs,  Sailing-master  Almy,  2  guns,  2  swivels ;  schr.  Tigress, 
Lieut.  Conklin,  1  gun  ;  schr.  Porcupine,  Midshipman  Senat,  1 
gun ;  schr.  Tripper,  Lieut.  Smith,  1  gun  :  total,  54  guns.  Tho 
British  squadron  embraced  the  ship  Detroit,  19  guns,  1  on  pivot, 
and  2  howitzers;  ship  Queen  Charlotte,  17  guns,  1  on  pivot;  brig 
Lady  Provost,  13  guns;  brig  Hunter,  10  guns;  sloop  Little  Belt, 
3  guns  ;  schr.  Chippeway,  1  gun,  2  swivels  :  total,  63  guns.  At 
ten  o'clock,  Commodore  Perry  hoisted  his  union  jack,  with  the 
dying  words  of  Lawrence — "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  !"  at  the  mast- 
head of  his  vessel,  which  was  named  after  that  heroic  officer,  and 
gave  the  order,  "  Engage  as  you  come  up,  every  one  against  his 
opponent  in  the  line,  as  before  designated,"  which  was  signalled 
along  the  lino  by  the  Niagara.  The  Lawrence  shot  ahead  of  the 
rest,  and  the  Detroit  commenced  a  heavy  fire  on  her,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Niagara,  and  sustained  until  the  Lawrence  was  a 
total  wreck,  nearly  every  man  on  board  being  killed  or  wounded. 
Tho  Niagara,  instead  of  being  laid  alongside  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
sheered  off,  backed  her  main-topsail  and  swung  out  of  the  way, 
until  Commodore  Perry  left  the  Lawrence  in  a  boat,  dressed  as  an 
ordinary  seaman,  and  took  command  of  her.  His  passage  was  a 
perilous  one,  for  as  soon  as  tho  British  recognized  him,  they  opened 
a  broadside  on  him,  and  his  escape  was  truly  marvellous.  Commo- 
dore Perry  brought  up  tho  Niagara  in  gallant  style,  pierced  the 
enemy's  line,  firing  both  broadsides,  and  closed  with  the  Detroit, 
which,  together  with  the  Queen  Charlotte,  were  completely  cut  tp 
pieces.  Elliot  took  command  of  the  schooners  when  Perry  camo 
on  board  the  Niagara.  In  less  than  three  hours,  every  vessel  of 
the  enemy  was  captured.  Commodore  Perry,  at  the  time  of  his 
brilliant  achievement,  was  but  27  years  of  age,  and  bold  und  dar- 
ing in  tho  extreme.  The  British  commander  was  a  very  bravo 
man,  36  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  other  engagements,  and  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  service.  To 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  tho  youthful  victor  modestly  wrote  :  "It 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on  this  lake.  The  British 
squadron,  consisting  of  2  ships,  2  brigs,  1  schooner,  1  sloop,  have 
this  moment  surrendered  to  the  force  under  my  command,  after  a 
sharp  conflict."  To  Gen.  Harrison  he  used  the  expression,  "  We 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  arc  ours  1" — words  which  have 
become  immortal.  Our  engraving  represents  Perry  leaving 
the  wreck  of  the  Lawrence  for  the  Niagara.  His  crew  implored 
him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  not  to  expose  himself;  but  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  his  duty,  and  the  result  showed  that  he  boro  a 
charmed  life.  The  picture  shows  tho  flag-ship  a  wreck,  tho  Niag- 
ara unharmed,  and  the  Caledonia  doing  her  duty.  Tho  smaller 
vessels  had  not  at  this  point  come  into  action. 


The  Allies. — One  of  our  exchanges  says  that  great  coldness 
exists  between  tho  French  and  English  in  the  Crimea.  This  is  a 
fact.  We  have  been  assured  that  visits  of  civility  are  not  ex- 
changed by  tho  French  and  English  officers. 

MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  William  Parker  Jonos  to  Miss  Luci- 
anna  A.  Mudge;  by  l!ev.  Mr.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Samuel  Itice  to  Miss  Margie  Thomp- 
son; by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlingham,  Mr.  Josiah  N.  Green  to  Miss  Isabella  M.  Rich- 
mond, both  of  Marblehcad;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Waterbury,  Mr.  F.  W.  Ilagar,  of 
Cambridge,  to  Miss  Olivia  A.  Thorpe. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Phineas  Libby  to  Miss  Caroline  F.  Waterman. — At  Milton,  by  Rev. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  B.  F.  Kidder,  of  Portland,  Me.,  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Thayer  • 

At  Somerville,  Mr.  Benjamin  White,  of  Fast  Weymouth,  to  Miss  Olive  B.  Sea- 
ward, of  Boston. — At  West  Cambridge,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Teel 
to  Miss  Matilda  A.  Thompson. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  George  I. 
Brewster  to  Miss  Eveline  V.  Waters.-  At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Aaron 
J.  Burrows,  of  Illinois,  to  Miss  Mellissa  Parker. — At  Natick,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Na- 
son,  Mr.  Chariest,'.  Felch  to  Miss  Alma  0.  Washburn. — At  Marblehead,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Dutton,  Mr.  Orlando  H.  Davenport,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Rey- 
noUlH. — At  Newburyport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Vennilye,  Mr.  .lames  It.  Pritchard  to 
Miss  Emily  Goodwin  — At  Springfield,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  of 
Boston.  Mr  Edward  de  Stock].  Russian  Charge  d'Aflairs,  resident  at  Washing- 
ton, to  Miss  Eliza  W.,  daughter  of  the  late  lion.  John  Howard. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  William  D.  Ring.  71;  Thomas  J.  Shclton,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Carter.  22;  Mr.  Adin  Hall  60,  Mrs.  Nancy  .Jennison.  72;  Mr.  .lames  W. 
Atkinson.  23;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Welch,  41;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Alden,  24;  Mr.  Enos 
Ryder,  36;  Mrs.  Nabby  Morse  Thai  er,  62;  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Goss;  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Kimball,  39;  Widow  Sarah  B.  Foster,  of  New  Orleans;  Mr.  John  Carns,  46. 
— At  East  Boston,  Mrs.  Caroline  S.,  wife  of  Rev.  James  N.  Sykes,  36.—  At  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Edward  Harris.  17 —  At  Somerville,  Mrs.  AmaritU  J.  Spear, 
25. — At  Newton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  David  Fogg,  64  — At  Woburn,Mr. 
Lemuel  Richard,  76.— At  Lynn,  Widow  Sally  Parsons,  60:  Mr.  Theodore  Ly- 
man Mudge,  21;  Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Coatcs.  72. — At  Salem,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Felt, 
45;  Mr.  Joseph  Karier,  67;  Copt.  William  Doyle,  of  Northport.  Me.,  If!. — At 
Newburyport.  Mr.  Isaac  Knapp,  90;  Miss  Deborah  T.  Ireland,  52;  Capt  Amos 
Fonnan,  76;  Mrs.  Mary  Carr,  80 — At  Worcester,  Widow  Harriet  Sturtevant, 
73  At  lrfincaster,  Mr.  Samuel  Wlllard,  96  — At  Westhampton.  Mr.  David  Til- 
den  Otis,  of  Boston.— At  Springfield,  Mr.  Otis  Colton,  70  —At  New  Bedford, 
Mrs.  Maria  Sissoi  ,  23;  Widow  Sarah  Haskins,  83;  Mrs.  Amy  Tirrell,  66 — At 
Machiasport,  Mc  ,Mr.  ElishaToboy,  formerly  of  Sandwich,  Mass  .  83.— AtNew 
Haven,  Conu  ,  Mr.  William  Reed,  a  native  of  Attleboro',  Mass.,  92. 
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BALLQU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


(Written  for  Bnll'ui's  Pirtorial  ] 
MAVS  FAITH. 

BT    MRS.    SOP  B  ROM  A  CCRRIER. 

"  By  the  moon'*  resistless  glai.ee 

On  the  sleeping  billow, 
By  the  zephyr**  flilHairfttt 

With  the  yielding  willow, 
By  the  love-light  in  thine  eye, — * 

Thus  his  Hps  addressing. 
Banished  every  tinioroui  sigh. 

With  a  soft  caressing. 

Bended  knee  and  sacred  word 

Might  he  guile's  evasion ; 
Ah.  that  gentle  heart  was  stirred 

With  its  own  persuasion. 
Breeze,  that  caught  that  low  reply, 

Moon,  tha  glanced  so  loving, 
Looked  no  censure  from  the  sky, 

Whispered  no  reproving. 

But  with  many  a  wild  refrain 
Midnight  airs  were  laden, 

When  'neath  the  try  sting  tree  again 
Bested  that  fair  maiden. 

And  the  burden  of  the  song- 
Was  it  foul  aspersion? — 

Was  woman's  love  ami  woman's  wrong, 
Man's  falsehood  and  desertion  ( 

"  Faith  of  man  !"  laughed  wintry  galo, 

Like  conquering  hosts  careering; 
"  Summer's  breath  should  tell  the  tale, 

So  constant  and  unveeriug!" 
"  Write  it  on  the  white  sea-foam!" 

Mocked  the  raging  billow. 
c*  On  the  dews  which  nursed  my  bloom!" 

Sighed  the  lealless  willow. 

Jeered  the  storm-king— "  On  the  sky, 

With  an  argent  pencil; 
And  my  pennon,  broad  and  high, 

Scarce  the  truth  shall  cancel!" 
Thus  all  night  they  moaned  and  cried, 

Echo  still  rephing, 
But  the  maideu  smiled  nor  sighed, 

Under  the  cold  sod  lying. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AN  UNWELCOME  PASSENGER. 

IIT  SYLVANCS  COHI1,  Jit. 

A  cold  winter's  night  found  a  stage  load  of  us  gathered  about 
the  warm  fire  of  a  tavern  har  room  in  a  New  England  village. 
Shortly  after  we  arrived,  a  pedler  drove  up  and  ordered  that  his 
horse  should  he  stabled  for  the  night.  After  we  had  eaten  supper 
we  repaired  to  the  har  room,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  was  broken 
the  conversation  flowed  freely.  Several  anecdotes  had  been  re- 
lated, and  finally  the  pedler  was  asked  to  give  us  a  story,  as  men 
Of  his  profession  were  generally  full  of  adventure  and  anecdote. 
He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  somewhere  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  gave  evidence  of  great  physical  strength.  lie  gave 
his  name  as  Lemuel  Viney,  and  his  home  was  in  Dover,  New 
Hampshire. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  commenced,  knocking  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe  and  patting  it  in  his  pocket,  "  suppose  I  tell  you  of  about 
the  last  thing  of  any  consequence  that  happened  to  me  ?  You 
sec  I  am  now  right  from  the  Far  West,  and  on  my  way  home  for 
winter  quarters.  It  was  about  two  months  ago,  one  pleasant  even- 
ing, that  I  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  a  small  inn  in  a  small  village 
in  Hancock  county,  Indiana.  I  said  'twas  plcisant — I  meant 
'twas  warn,  bat  it  was  cloudy  and  likely  to  be  very  dark.  I  went 
in  and  called  for  supper  and  had  my  horse  taken  care  of,  and 
after  I  had  eaten  1  sat  down  in  the  bar  room.  It  began  to  rain 
about  eitrlit  o'clock,  and  for  a  while  it  poured  down  good,  and  it 
was  awful  dark  out  doors. 

"  Now  I  wanted  to  be  in  Jackson  early  the  next  morning,  for  I 
expected  a  load  of  goods  there  for  me,  which  I  meant  to  dispose 
of  on  my  way  home.  The  moon  would  rise  about  midnight,  and 
I  knew  that  if  it  did  not  rain  I  could  get  along  very  comfortably 
through  the  mud  after  that.  So  I  asked  the  landlord  if  he  would 
not  sec  that  my  horse  was  fed  about  midnight,  as  I  wished  to  be 
off  before  two.  He  expressed  some  surprise  at  this,  and  asked 
me  why  I  did  not  stop  for  breakfast.  I  told  him  that  I  had  sold 
my  last  load  about  all  out,  and  that  a  new  lot  of  goods  was  wait- 
ing for  me  at  Jackson,  and  I  wanted  to  he  there  for  them  be- 
fore the  expre.s  agent  left  in  the  morning.  There  were  a  number 
of  people  sitting  around  while  I  told  (this,  but  I  took  little  notice 
of  them,  one  man  only  arresting  my  attention.  I  had  in  my  pos- 
session a  small  package  of  placards  which  I  was  to  deliver  to  the 
sheriff  at  Jackson,  and  they  were  notices  for  the  detection  of  a 
notorious  robber  named  Dick  Hardhead.  These  bills  gave  a  de- 
scription of  his  person,  and  the  man  before  me  answered  very 
well  to  it.  In  fact,  it  was  perfect.  He  was  a  tall,  well-formed 
man,  rather  slight  in  frame,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man, save  that  his  face  bore  those  hard,  ciuel  marks  which  an 
observing  man  cannot  mistake  for  anything  but  the  index  to  a 
villanous  disposition. 

"  When  I  went  up  to  my  chamber  I  asked  the  landlord  who 
t'i-it  man  was  describing  the  susp'i  i_us  individual.  He  pud  he 
did  not  know  him.  lie  had  come  there  that  afternoon,  and  in- 
tended to  leave  sometime  during  tiic  next  day.  The  host  asked 
me  why  I  wished  to  know,  and  I  simply  told  him  that  the  man's 
countenance  was  familiar,  and  1  merely  w  ished  to  know  if  I  was 
ever  acquainted  with  him.    I  resolved  not  to  let  the  landlord  into 


the  secret,  but  to  hurry  on  to  Jackson,  and  there  give  information 
to  the  sheriff,  and  perhaps  he  might  reach  the  inn  before  the  villain 
left ;  for  I  had  no  doubts  with  regard  to  his  identity. 

"  I  had  an  alarm  watch,  and  having  set  it  to  give  the  alarm  at 
one  o'clock,  I  went  to  sleep.  I  was  aroused  at  the  Draper  time 
and  immediately  got  up  and  dressed  myself.  When  I  reached  the 
yard,  I  found  the  clouds  all  passed  away,  and  the  moon  was  shin- 
ing brightly.  The  hostler  was  c.-.sily  aroused,  and  by  two  o'clock 
1  was  on  the  road.  The  mud  was  deep  and  my  horse  could 
not  travel  very  fast — yet  it  struck  me  that  the  beast  made  more 
work  than  there  was  any  need  of,  for  the  cart  was  nearly  empty, 
my  whole  stock  consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  tin  pans  and  a 
lot  of  loose  rags. 

"  However,  on  we  went,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  I 
was  clear  of  the  village,  and  at  a  short  distance  ahead  lay  a  large 
tract  of  forest,  mostly  of  great  pines.  The  road  led  directly 
through  this  wood,  and,  as  near  as  1  could  remember,  the  distance 
was  not  far  from  twelve  miles.  Yet  the  moon  was  in  the  east,  and 
as  this  road  ran  nearly  west,  1  should  have  light  enough.  I  had  en- 
tered the  wood  and  had  gone,  perhaps,  half  a  mile,  when  my  wag- 
on wheels  settled,  with  a  hump  and  a  jerk,  into  a  deep  hole.  I 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  ;  but — that  was  not  all. 
I  heard  another  exclamation,  from  another  source  I 

"  What  could  it  he  ?  I  looked  quickly  around  but  could  see 
nothing,  and  yet  I  knew  that  the  sound  I  had  heard  was  very 
close  to  me.  As  the  hind  wheels  came  up,  I  felt  something  be- 
side the  jerk  of  the  hole.  I  heard  something  roll,  or  tumble,  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  my  wagon,  and  I  could  also  feel  the  jar 
occasioned  by  the  movement.  I;  was  simply  a  man  in  my  cart! 
I  knew  this  on  the  instant.  You  may  have  noticed  my  cart  as  I 
came  up  this  evening.  Tho  main  part  of  it  opens  behind,  and 
there  is  room  enough  within  for  quite  a  party  providing  they'd 
stow  themselves  close  enough.  Of  course  1  felt  puzzled.  At 
first  I  wondered  if  some  poor  fellow  had  not  taken  this  method 
to  obtain  a  ride.  But  I  soon  gave  this  up,  for  I  knew  that  any 
decent  man  would  have  asked  me  for  a  ride  and  taken  it  com- 
fortably. My  next  idea  was,  that  somebody  had  got  in  there  to 
sleep.  But  this  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  came,  for  no  man 
would  have  broken  into  my  cart  for  that  purpose.  And  that 
thought,  gentlemen,  opened  my  eyes.  Whoever  was  in  there,  had 
broken  in. 

"  My  next  thoughts  were  of  Mr.  Dick  Hardhead.  He  had 
heard  me  say  that  my  load  was  all  sold  out,  and  of  course  he  sup- 
posed I  had  some  money  with  me.  And  in  this  he  was  right 
— for  I  had  over  two  thousand  dollars.  1  also  thought  that  he 
meant  to  leave  the  cart  when  he  supposed  1  had  reached  a  safe 
place,  and  then  either  creep  over  and  shoot  me,  or  knock  me  down 
— or  perhaps  slip  out  and  ask  for  a  ride,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
All  this  passed  through  my  mind  by  the  time  I  had  get  a  rod 
from  the  hole. 

"  Now  I  never  make  it  a  point  to  brag  of  myself,  hut  yet  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  I  am  pretty  cool  and 
clear-headed  under  difficulty.     In  a  very  few  moments  my  reso- 
lution was  formed.    My  horse  was  now  knee-deep  in  the  mud, 
and  I  knew  I  could  slip  off  without  noise.  So  1  drew  my  rcvolv- 
i  er — I  never  travel  in  that  country  without  it — it  is  a  six-barrel- 
led one  ami  sure  fire ;  I  drew  this,  and  having  twined  the  reins 
about  the  whip-stock,  I  carefully  slipped  down  into  the  mud,  and 
as  the  cart  passed  on  I  went  behind  it  and  examined  the  hasp. 
The  door  of  the  cart  lets  down,  and  is  fastened  by  a  hasp  which 
|  slips  over  a  staple,  and  is  then  secured  by  a  padlock.    The  pad- 
i  lock  was  gone,  and  the  hasp  was  secured  in  its  place  by  a  bit  of 
'  pine  stick — so  that  a  slight  force  from  within  could  break  it.  My 
wheel  wrench  hung  in  a  leather  beckct  on  the  side  of  the  cart,  and 
I  quickly  took  it  out  and  slipped  it  into  the  staple,  the  iron  handle 
just  sliding  down. 

"  Now  I  had  him.  My  cart  was  almost  new,  with  a  stout  frame 
of  white  oak,  and  made  on  purpose  for  hard  usage,  heavy  loads 
and  service.  I  did  not  believe  that  any  ordinary  man  could  break 
out.  I  got  on  to  my  cart  as  noiselessly  as  I  got  ofl',  and  then 
urged  my  horse  on,  still  keeping  my  pistol  handy.  1  knew  that 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  farther  1  should  come  to  a  hard, 
good  road,  and  1  allowed  my  horse  to  pick  his  own  way  through 
this  mud.  It  was  about  ten  minutes  after  this  that  1  heard  a  mo- 
tion in  the  cart,  followed  by  a  grinding  noise,  as  though  some 
heavy  force  were  being  applied  to  the  door.  This  continued 
some  moments  and  then  came  a  heavy  thump,  as  though  the  sole 
I  of  a  hoot  were  applied  to  the  door.  I  said  nothing,  but  the  idea 
struck  me  that  the  villain  might  try  to  judge  about  where  I  sat, 
and  shoot  up  through  the  top  of  the  cart  at  me,  so  I  sat  down  on 
j  the  foot-hoard. 

"  Of  course  I  knew  now  that  my  unexpected  passenger  was  a 
I  villain,  for  he  must  have  been  awake  ever  since  I  started,  and 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  absolute  villain-  would  have  caused 
|  lum  to  remain  quiet  so  long,  and  then  start  up  in  this  particular 
•  place.    The  thumping  and  pushing  grew  louder  and  louder,  and 
pretty  soon  I  heard  a  human  voice. 

"  '  Let  me  out  o'  this  I'  he  cried — and  he  yelled  pretty  loud. 
"  1  lifted  my  head  up  so  as  to  make  him  think  that  I  was  sitting 
iu  my  usual  place,  and  then  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  in 
there. 

"  "  Let  me  out,  and  I'll  tell  ye,'  he  replied. 

Tell  me  what  you're  in  there  for  :'  I  said. 
"  '  1  got  in  here  to  sleep  on  your  rags,'  he  unswercd. 
"  '  How'd  ye  get  in  V  1  asked. 

"  '  Let  me  out,  or  I'll  shoot  ye  through  the  head,'  he  yelled. 

"Just  at  this  moment  my  horse's  feet  struck  the  hard  road,  and 
I  knew  that  the  rest  of  the  route  to  Jackson  would  be  good  go- 
ing. The  distance  was  twelve  miles.  I  slipped  back  upon  the 
foot-board  and  took  the  whip.    I  had  the  same  horse  then  I've 


got  now — a  tall,  stout,  powerful  bay  mare — and  you  may  hclievo 
there's  some  go  iu  her.  At  any  rate  she  struck  a  gait  then  that 
even  astonished  inc.    She  had  had  a  good  mess  of  oats,  the  night 

:  air  was  cool,  and  she  felt  like  going.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  clear- 
ed the  woods,  and  away  we  went  at  a  keen  jump.  The  chap  inside 
kept  yelling  to  be  let  out,  and  threatening  to  shoot  if  I  didn't  let 
him  out.  Finally  he  stopped,  and  in  a  few  moments  came  tho 
report  of  a  pistol — one — tiva — three— four — one  right  after  the  oth- 
er, and  I  heard  the  balls  whiz  over  inv  head.  If  I  had  hten  on 
my  seat,  one  of  those  balls,  if  not  two  of  them,  must  have  gone 
through  DM.  I  popped  up  my  head  again  and  gave  a  yell,  and 
then  a  deep  groan,  and  then  I  said — 'O,  God  save  me!  I'm  a 
dead  man  !'  Then  I  made  a  shuttling  noise  as  though  I  were 
falling  ort',  and  finally  settled  down  again  on  the  foot-board.  1 
now  urged  up  the  old  marc  by  giving  her  an  occasional  poko 
with  the  butt  of  the  whin  stock,  and  she  peeled  it  faster  than  ever. 

"  The  man  called  out  to  me  twice  more,  pretty  soon  after  this, 
and  as  he  got  no  reply,  he  made  some  tremendous  endeavors  to 
break  the  door  open,  and  as  this  failed  him,  he  made  several  at- 
tempts upon  the  top.    But  I  had  no  fears  of  his  doing  anything 

'<  there,  for  the  top  of  my  cart  is  framed  in  with  dovetails  and  each 

1  sleeper  bolted  to  the  posts  with  an  iron  bolt.  1  had  it  made  so 
that  I  could  carry  heavy  loads  there.  By-and  by,  after  ail  else  hail 
failed,  the  scamp  commenced  to  holler  'whoa,'  to  the  horse,  and 
kept  it  UJ)  until  he  became  hoarse.    All  this  time  I  kept  perfectly 

j  quiet,  holding  the  reins  firmly  and  poking  the  beast  with  the 
whip  stock. 

"  We  wasn't  an  hour  in  going  that  dozen  miles — not  a  bit  of 
it.  I  hadn't  much  fear — perhaps  I  might  tell  the  truth  and  say 
that  I  had  none,  for  I  had  a  good  pistol,  and  more  than  that,  ray 
passenger  was  safe — yet  I  did  feel  glad  when  I  came  to  the  old 
Hour  barrel  factory,  that  stands  at  the  edge  of  Jackson  village, 
and  iu  ten  minutes  more  I  hauled  up  in  front  of  the  tavern,  and 
found  a  couple  of  men  in  the  bam  cleaning  down  some  stage 
horses. 

"  '  Well,  old  feller,'  says  I,  as  I  got  down  and  went  round  to 
the  back  of  the  wagon,  'you've  had  a  good  ride,  haven't  ye  V 

"  '  Who  are  you '  be  cried — and  he  kind  o'  swore  a  little,  too,  as 
he  asked  the  question. 

'"I'm  the  man  that  you  tried  to  shoot,'  I  told  him. 
"  Where  am  I  ?    Let  me  out !'  he  yelled. 
"  '  l>ook  here,'  said  I,  '  we've  come  to  a  safe  stopping  place,  and 
mind  ye  I've  got  a  revolver  ready  for  ye  the  moment  you  show 
j  yourself.    Now  lay  quiet.' 

"  By  this  time  the  two  hostlers  had  come  to  see  what  was  tho 
matter,  and  I  explained  it  all  to  them.    After  this  I  got  one  of 
,  them  to  run  and  rout  out  the  sheriff,  and  tell  him  what  I  believed 
>  I'd  got  for  him.    The  first  streaks  of  daylight  were  now  just  com- 
ing up,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  would  be  broad  daylight.    In  less 
than  that  time  the  sherilf  came,  and  two  other  men  with  him.  I 
told  him  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words— exhibited  the  handbills 
■  1  had  for  him — and  thcu  he  made  for  the  cart.    He  told  the  chap 
,  inside  who  he  was,  and  that  if  he  made  the  least  resistance  he'd 
be  a  dead  man.    But  mind  you — the  sheriff  didn't  tell  him  the 
suspicions  we  had  about  him.    Then  I  slipped  the  iron  wrench 
out,  and  as  I  let  the  door  down  the  fellow  made  a  spring.  1 
caught  him  by  the  ankle  and  he  came  down  on  his  face,  and  in  a 
'  moment  more  the  officers  had  him.    It  was  now  daylight,  and  the 
j  moment  1  saw  the  chap  I  recognized  him.    He  was  the  very  mau 
:  I  had  suspected,  aud  his  tine  black  clothes  were  pretty  well  covcr- 
|  ed  with  lint  and  dirt.    He  was  inarched  ofl'  to  the  lock-up,  aud  1 
told  the  sheriff  1  should  remain  in  the  town  all  day. 

"  After  breakfast  the  sheriff  came  down  to  the  tavern  and  told 
me  that  I  had  caught  the  very  bird,  and  that  if  1  would  remain 
until  the  next  morning,  I  should  have  the  reward  of  two  hundred 
dollars  which  had  been  ottered.  I  found  my  goods  all  safe,  paid 
the  express  agent  for  bringing  them  from  Indianapolis,  and  then 
went  to  work  to  stow  them  away  in  my  cart.  1  found  the  bullet 
holes  in  the  top  of  my  vehicle  just  as  1  expected.  They  were  iu 
a  line,  about  five  inches  apart,  and  bad  1  been  where  I  usually 
sit,  two  of  them  would  have  hit  me  somewhere  about  the  small  of 
the  back  and  passed  upward,  for  they  were  sent  with  a  heavy 
charge  of  powder  and  his  pistol  was  a  heavy  one. 

"  On  the  next  morning  the  sheriff  called  upon  me  and  paid  mo 
i  two  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  for  he  had  made  himself  sure  that 
he  had  got  the  villain.  After  au  early  dinner  I  set  out,  and  hem 
1  am.  I've  sold  my  load  all  out,  and  am  now  ready  to  lay  up  for 
the  winter.  1  found  a  letter  in  the  office  at  Portsmouth  for  me, 
from  the  sheriff  of  Hancock  county,  and  he  informod  me  that  Mr. 
'  Hardhead  is  now  in  prison  for  life." 

So  ended  the  pedler's  story.  In  tho  morning  1  had  the  curios- 
ity to  look  at  bis  cart,  and  I  found  the  four  bullet  holes  just  as 
he  had  told  us,  though  they  were  now  plugged  up  with  phial 
corks.  Viney  came  out  while  I  was  looking  and  showed  me  tho 
prints  of  the  villain's  feet  upon  the  cart.  They  were  plain,  and 
must  have  been  given  with  great  force. 


MKXHO. 

Mexico  is  115,420  square  leagues  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. It  has  3000  miles  of  sea  and  gulf  coast.  It  is  large  enough 
to  form  twenty  States  us  extensive  as  New  York.    Though  near- 
ly destitute  of"  navigable  rivers,  it  has  ten  lakes  varying  iu  extent 
fitom  178  square  leagues  to  38.    Its  natural  wealth,  mineral,  veg- 
etable and  animal,  is  various  and  immense.    A  large  part  of  its 
soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  the  climate  of  its  boundless 
j  table  lands  is  temperate,  salu'nrious  and  delightful.    Its  popula- 
i  tion  iu  i850,  was  7,761,919.    It  has  twenty-live  capital  cities,  of 
1  which  the  largest,  Mexico,  has  170,000  inhabitants.    The  whole 
number  of  its  cities,  towns  aud  villages  is  5138  ;  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  farms  is  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Tho 
people  are  Spaniards,  Indians  and  mongrels,  ull  differing  from 
us  in  their  language,   religion,  customs  and    character. — Lije 
Illustrated. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DUA WING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
A  five  hundred  dollar  Bible  is  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger.    The  ornaments  on  the  cover  are  composed  of 

solid  gold.  S.  E.  Sherwood,  of  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  father  of  Gen. 

Tom  Thumb,  died  at  that  plate,  lately,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to 
ho  divided  between  the  widow,  the  renowned  dwarf,  and  two  mar- 
ried sisters.  There  are  five  hundred  millions  more  of  heathen 

than  of  Christians  in  the  world.  Maine  now  boasts  of  owning 

a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  valued  at  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
greater  than  the  commercial  marine  of  any  European  power,  Great 

Britain  alone  excepted.  In  the  far  West,  cactuses  grow  two 

feet  thick  at  the  base,  rising  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  thorns 

upon  them  as  large  as  a  goose  quill.  The  cost  of  the  smallest 

locomotive  in  use  is  from  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  each.  The 
largest,  which  can  draw  a  train  of  sixteen  cars,  holding  eleven 
hundred  persons,  are  worth  twelve  thousand  dollars.  A  first  class 
passenger  car  costs  three  thousand  dollars  ;  second  class,  eighteen 

hundred  ;  freight  car,  six  hundred.  M.  de  Bonpland,  once  the 

celebrated  fellow-traveller  of  Baron  Humboldt,  now  eighty-three 

years  of  age,  has  turned  into  an  American  planter  in  Chili.  An 

Oregonian  says  that  he  has  often  rode  his  mule  down  places  where 
the  declivity  was  so  steep  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  on  foot. 
The  probability  is,  thai  our  Oregonian  gentleman  had  just  left  an 

exhibition  of  original  packages.  In  the.  time  of  Henry  III.,  of 

France  (107:")),  there  were  but  three  carriages  in  Paris,  whereof 
two  were  the  king's.  At  the  present  time  there  are  six  hundred 
omnibuses.  By  the  policy  carried  out  by  Louis  Napoleon,  sev- 
eral faiths  arc  now  really  national  religions  in  the  empire — the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  Reformed  (old  Huguenotic),  the 
Lutheran  Reformed  (chiefly  in  Alsatia),  the  .lews  (everywhere), 
the  Mahommedana  (in  Algeria),  are  recognized  state  religions, 
supported  out  of  the  treasury,  and  supposed  to  he  protected  in 
their  respective  rights  by  the  government.  No  minister  belong- 
ing to  either  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Univcrsalist  denomination 

has  ever  been  elected  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  At 

the  New  England  dinner,  in  New  York,  the  Hon.  George  Ashmun, 
of  Massachusetts,  proposed  the  following  comprehensive  and  elo- 
quent toast — "  Reciprocity  in  all  things  material,  in  all  things  in- 
tellectual, and  in  all  things  social,  between  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  our  own  country."  A  correspondent  at  New  Or- 
leans says,  that  there  is  a  prodigious  influx  of  young  men,  clerks, 
who  can  find  nothing  to  do.  For  example — an  advertisement  for 
a  clerk  brought,  in  less  than  a  day,  five  hundred  and  seventy-one 

applicants.  The  Scientific  American  considers  a  wall  twelve 

inches  thick,  of  wet-laid  bricks,  equivalent  to  one  sixteen  inches 

thick,  where  the  bricks  are  put  up  dry.  The  Philadelphia 

Ledger  says  that  on  Christmas  morning,  th:  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  presented  to  their  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  a  purse  containing  five  hundred 
dollars  in  gold,  as  a  testimony  of  their  high  personal  regard  for 

him.  There  are   100,000  lawyers,  50,000  clergymen,  1500 

editors,  30,000  teachers,  and  40,000  physicians,  in  the  United 

States.  They  sometimes  have  a  queer  way  of  doing  business 

at  the  South.  The  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Native,"  published  at 
Eufaula,  Alabama,  in  his  issue  of  December  20,  says,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  "boys"  desiring  to  keep  the  holidays,  and  wishing 
himself  to  "  fix  up  "  his  office,  no  paper  would  he  issued  from  that 
date  to  the  10th  of  January.  He^  must  have  good-natured  Sub- 
scribers. There  has  not  been  a  fire  or  an  alarm  of  fire  on  Nan- 
tucket for  two  years.  A  chap  in  Chicago  has  been  swindling 

people  by  presenting  himself  as  a  tax-collector.  He  carried  under 
his  arm  a  large  folio,  and  had  a  quill  stuck  behind  his  car — in 
short,  looked  quite  business-like  and  genuine.    He  has  not  been 

arrested.  The  latest  and  perhaps  the  fairest  estimate  of  the 

population  of  th-  world  makes  it  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions.  The  poor  Indians,  when  they  were  cheated  out  of  their 

birthright  for  red  cloths  and  beads  (which  their  squaws  probably 
would  not  let  them  refuse),  little  thought,  as  they  gavo  np  a  few 
acres  of  their  hunting  grounds  to  the  plough,  that  it  would  end  by 
that  being  elbowed  into  the  setting  sun. 


tUatisibe  ©atljcrmgs. 


A  LAHGE  LANDHOLDER. — A  large  portion  of  the  rich  valley  of 
Genesee,  in  New  York  State,  is  owned  by  James  Wadsworth.  He 
owns  8000  acres  in  one  town,  as  many  more  in  Genesee,  about 
fiOOO  more  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Rush,  5000  or  G000  in  the 
town  of  Caledonia,  and  a  great  many  thousands  in  other  towns 
and  counties.  His  landed  possessions  exceed  50,000  acres ;  it  is 
nearly  all  good  land — the  best  in  the  State,  and  constantly  increas- 
ing in  value. 

 _  •  ■ 

Reddino's  Russia  Salve. — Probably  there  is  not  one  of  the 
readers  of  the  Pictorial  who  has  not  heard  of  this  famous 
remedy  ;  but  they  should  not  only  know  it  by  reputation,  hut  by 
experience.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  remarkable 
healing  virtues  for  any  braise  or  burn  of  the  human  flesh.  It 
richly  deserves  the  great  popularity  to  which  it  has  attained. 


Snirnnii.Dixo. — During  the  year  1855,  forty-one  vessels,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  tonnage  of  23,503  tons,  were  built  in  the  Port- 
land and  Falmouth  districts,  Maine.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
built  in  the  district  since  1845,  is  150,784  tons. 


Nohv  Oa&HBB's  Boos  and  Stationery  Co.,  No.  77  LONG  Wuarf,  ?ax  Fran- 
Oisuo,  Qiln — Incorporate*!  according  to  nu  act  of  the  legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1855.  UiltB&H  P.  KiM3.\u.,  President — Trustees — Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  Hihben,  G.  B.  Haywood. — Ciiari.es  Galacau,  Agent,  New 
York.  3— 8m 


foreign  JJtcniB. 


A  Millionaire. — The  richest  member  of  the  present  Congress 
is  William  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina.  His  property  is  valued  at 
two  millions  of  dollars. 


Two  men  belonging  to  Chippewa,  while  on  the  Niagara,  gunning, 
were  recently  earned  over  the  Falls. 

A  professional  beggar  woman,  who  had  lived  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  ten  vears  past,'  has  accumulated  property  for  which  she  has 
refused"?10,000. 

The  whole  number  of  stock-secured  banks  in  Illinois  is  forty  ; 
three  with  a  circulation  of  $3,140,414,  which  is  secured  by  State 
stocks  to  the  amount  of  S3,754,00O. 

The  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company  have  determined  to 
build  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  Railroad,  provided  the  capitalists  of 
that  city  will  take  $200,000. 

Theodore  Fay,  minister  resident  in  Switzerland,  is  now  engaged, 
and  has  been  for  years,  in  writing  the  History  of  Switzerland,  and 
he  brings  to  his  task  many  and  rare  qualities. 

The  Manchester  people  arc  about  to  erect  a  statue  to  James 
Watt  as  a  companion  to  that  of  Dalton,  and  are  to  copy — so  we 
are  assured — the  statue  of  Chantrey  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Lowe,  of  Philadelphia,  has  discovered  a  method 
of  preparing  tin,  by  which  engravings  can  he  obtained,  from  a  di- 
rect pressure  press,  equal  to  copper  engravings. 

A  hospital  for  the  reception  of  children  has  been  opened  in 
Philadelphia.  The  design  provides  the  patients  shall  be  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  competent  nurses  and  medical  attendants. 

One  of  the  lady  sojourners  in  the  Crimea,  Mrs.  Henry  Duherlcy, 
announces  for  publication  a  journal  kept  by  her  from  the  departure 
of  the  army  to  the  taking  of  Sehastopol. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  to  M.  Gretsch,  the  editor  of 
the  Northern  I?ee,  a  snuff-box,  richly  set  with  diamonds,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  imperial  donor. 

Evangelical  religion  in  Holland  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Rationalism 
is  dominant  in  the  government,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  prospects  disheartening  to  the  friends  of  practical 
piety. 

There  is  a  slate  quarry  in  Castleton,  Vt  ,  which  promises  by  its 
richness  to  rival  the  famous  Penrhyn  quarries  in  Wales.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Bombazine,  and  covers  an  area  of 
500  acres. 

A  bill  to  compel  all  banks  now  in  operation,  and  others  in  future 
incorporated,  to  make  a  return  of  their  stock,  real  estate  and  other 
property,  and  to  pay  a  per  centum  tax  on  the  same,  has  been 
brought  into  the  legislature  of  Georgia, 

A  respectable  farmer,  named  Nolan,  a  tenant  on  th'-  estate  of 
the  Earl  of  Bcsborough,  near  Garryhill,  county  of  Calrow,  Ireland, 
has  entered  upon  the  1 14th  year  ot  his  age,  and  appears  smart  and 
intelligent,  and  free  from  the  usual  infirmities  of  old  age. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  horse-show  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  next 
spring,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southwestern  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association.  The  exhibition  is  to  begin  on  Tuesday, 
the  13th  of  May,  and  will  continue  three  days. 

Mdlle.  Rachel's  brother  has  written  to  the  "  Figaro,"  to  state, 
that  the  receipts  of  the  French  company  for  the  first  two  months 
of  their  acting  in  America  (New  York  and  Boston),  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £21,000. 

The  Peoria  Transcript  is  informed  that  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Mill  Erecting  Company  intend  to  place  in  operation  fifty  mills  on 
the  Western  prairies,  during  the  year  1856,  the  motive  power  of 
which  is  to  be  wind  alone. 

The  sexton  of  Cutlompton,  in  Devonshire,  Eng.,  who  died  recent- 
ly, had  buried  upwards  of  4000  persons,  while  the  population  of  the 
town  is  only  3655.  It  is  said  that  the  sextonship  had  been  in  his 
family  for  a  period  of  200  years. 

The  Turkish  army  of  the  Danube  will  be  increased  next  spring 
to  about  80,000  men,  and  march  to  the  Pruth,  in  order  to  carry 
the  war  into  Bessarabia,  and  two  divisions  of  French  anil  English 
troops  will  proceed  to  Varna  from  the  Crimea  to  support  the 
operation. 

Rev.  Joshua  Soule,  senior  bi.vhop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  south,  addressed  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  at  the 
Tennessee  conference,  which  lately  met  at  Nashville.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  fifty -six  years  in  the 
ministry. 

The  first  trophies  of  Sehastopol  have  just  arrived  at  the  Louvre. 
Two  sphinxes  of  white  marble,  of  large  proportions,  nearly  equal 
to  those  at  the  fountain  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  hut  with  this  essen- 
tial difference,  that  the  Russian -sphinxes  have  the  heads  of  women 
instead  of  those  of  lions. 

Capt.  Nye,  who  recently  left  the  Collins  line,  is  soon  to  be  again 
afloat.  He  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Atlantic 
steamship  which  is  building  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  This 
will  be  good  news  to  the  host  of  friends  who  will  travel  with  Capt. 
Nye,  and  will  add  to  the  repute  of  the  new  line. 

The  first  newspaper  was  issued  monthly  in  MS.  form,  in  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  was  called  the  Gazetta,  probably  from  a 
farthing  coin  peculiar  to  Venice,  and  which  was  the  common  price 
at  which  it  av.is  sold.  Thirty  volumes  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  a 
library  at  Florence. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  thinks  that  the  rise  of  price  in  agricul- 
tural products,  and  the  increased  income  from  property  generally, 
will  go  far  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Virginia  to  unavoidable  in- 
crease of  taxes  consequent  upon  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
State. 

A  new  manner  of  hunting  deer  has  lately  been  introduced  in 
Illinois.  A  few  nights  since,  the  cars  on  the  Central  Railroad  ran 
over  and  killed  two  of  them.  The  deer,  seeing  the  light  from  the 
lantern  in  front  of  the  locomotive,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what 
it  was,  concluded  to  remain  on  the  track,  hut  it  was  a  death-blow 
to  them. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  million  of  acres  of  land  granted  by  the 
State  to  aiil  the  construction  of  tiie  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  over 
two  million  acres  yet  remain  unsold.  Taking  the  sales  made  since 
the  office  of'  the  company  opened  in  Chicago  as  a  test,  the  funds 
realized  from  the  lands  alone  will  not  fall  short  of  forty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  citizens  of  London  are  no  longer  content  to  abide  by  Lord 
Eldon's  decision  that  a  school  founded  more  than  three  centuries 
ago  must  necessarily  restrict  its  education  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  Merchant  Taylors  are  about  to  extend  the  circle  of  sciences 
taught  within  the  walls  of  their  once  famous  school.  To  Latin 
and  Greek  they  are  adding  drawing. 

Religion  would  appear  to  be  nt  a  low  ebb  among  the  Chinese. 
The  priest  sits  down  in  front  of  an  altar  with  a  small  taper  burn- 
ing, and  with  a  small  mallet  in  one  hand  and  a  string  of  beads  in 
the  other,  he  begins  to  hum  or  half  sing  a  certain  number  of  words. 
This  appears  to  be  all  the  worship  they  have,  and  their  belief  is 
that  the  priest  can  and  must  do  all  the  praying.  There  appears  to 
be  no  solemnity  attached  to  this,  service  by  the  people  or  the  priest. 


The  sea  fishery  is  to  he  extensively  prosecuted  on  tho  west  coast 
of  Ireland. 

A  letter  from  Genoa  states  that  three  hundred  political  refugees 
have  just  embarked  at  that  port  for  Australia. 

A  letter  from  the  Valais,  in  Switzerland,  states  that  many  seri- 
ous shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  in  that  vicinity,  lately. 

At  a  Peace  meeting  at  Dcvonport,  England,  lately,  a  resolution 
for  a  "vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war"  was  carried  by  a  very 
large  majority. 

A  new  flotilla  of  ten  steam  screw  gunboats,  built  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  arrived  at  Sweahorg  from  Cronstadt,  to  he  stationed 
there  in  the  spring. 

Russia  has  opened  a  new  loan  of  fifty  millions  of  roubles.  In 
Austria,  the  army  has  been  reduced  to  the  usual  effective  force  of 
the  peace  establishment. 

The  English  papers  are  discussing  the  prospects  of  peace,  and 
yet  are  preparing  for  war.  Seventy  thousand  British  troops  will 
be  in  the  field  the  next  campaign. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  has  elected  as 
foreign  members  M.  Lcverrier,  director  of  the  observatory  of 
Paris  ;  and  Sir  R.  Murchinson,  president  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London. 

In  France,  the  efforts  to  strengthen  the  army  in  the  Black  Sea 
are  on  a  scale  equally  vast  with  those  in  progress  in  England,  and 
yet  nobody  hears  of  them.  The  actual  number  of  French  sabres 
and  bayonets  in  the  Crimea  is  140,000. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  twenty-five  thousand  clamorous  pur- 
chasers of  Macaulay's  new  volumes,  Messrs.  Westlcy  &  Co.,  tho 
great  binders  of  London,  have  undertaken  to  supply  3000  copies 
every  day  until  the  order  is  completed. 


Sanijs  of  (Cola. 


....  Love  of  supremacy,  miscalled  political  glory,  finds  most, 
and  leaves  all,  dishonest. — Landor. 

....  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie. — 

Shakspeare.. 

....  Kings  play  at  war  unfairly  with  republics  ;  they  can  only 
lose  some  earth,  and  some  creatures  they  value  as  little,  while  re- 
publics lose  in  every  soldier  a  part  of  themselves. — iMndor. 

....  The  world's  all  title-page — there's  no  contents.  The 
world's  all  face;  the  man  who  shows  his  heart  is  hooted  for  his 
nudities,  and  scorned. —  Young. 

....  Pewer  is  always  the  more  immoderate  and  the  more  jeal- 
ous when  it  rises  out  of  usurpation  ;  but  those  who  contend  for  lil>- 
erty  of  any  kind,  should,  in  no  instance,  be  its  abettors. — Lonelor. 

...  The  best  kind  of  glory  is  that  which  is  reflected  from  hon- 
esty, such  as  wtis  the  glory  of  Cato  and  Aristides  ;  but  it  was  harm- 
ful to  them  both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man  wdiile  he 
lives. — Cowley. 

Those  things  that  are  not  practicable  arc  not  desirable. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  really  beneficial  that  does  not  lie 
within  the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding  and  a  well-directed 
pursuit. — Bwrke. 

....  Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion  have  ever  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  minds.  The  purest  ore  is  produced 
from  the  hottest  furnace,  and  the  brightest  thunderbolt  is  elicited 
from  the  darkest  storm. —  Colton. 

....  EtTor  soon  passes  away,  unless  upheld  by  restraint  on 
thought.  History  tells  us  (and  the  lesson  is  invaluable)  that  the 
physical  force  which  has  put  down  free  inquiry  has  been  the  main 
bulwark  of  the  superstitions  and  illusions  of  past  ages. —  Channivg. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


What  letter  is  it  that  is  never  used  more  than  twice  in  America  t 
Ans. — A. 

A  wag  says  that  Dr.  Kane  tried  to  get  to  the  pole  to  deposit  his 
vote,  but  the  iceberg  faction  prevented  him. 

An  Irish  sailor  once  visited  a  city,  where,  he  said,  "  they  copper- 
bottomeel  the  tops  of  their  houses  with  sheet-lead." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  no  matter  how  excellent  the  streets  of 
Paris  are,  those  who  travel  in  them  are  sure  to  rue  it. 

A  child,  when  asked  why  a  certain  tree  grew  crooked,  replied, 
"  Somebody  trod  upon  it,  I  suppose,  when  it  was  little." 

A  printer  not  long  ago  being  '  flung  '  by  his  sweetheart,  went  to 
the  office,  and  tried  to  commit  suicide  with  a  shooting-stick  ;  but 
the  thing  wouldn't  "  go  off." 

A  lady  was  asked  to  join  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Daughters 
of  Temperance.  She  replied,  "This  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  my 
intention  to  join  one  of  the  sons  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks." 

A  poor  man  one-  came  to  a  miser,  and  said,  "  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask." — "  So  have  I,"  said  the  miser,  "  grant  mine  first." — 
"Agreed." — 'My  request  is,"  said  the  miser,  "that  you  ask  mo 
for  nothing." 

"  Bob,  lower  yourself  into  the  well  and  holler  for  help." — 
"What  for?" — "To  frighten  daddy,  and  make  some  fun."  Bob 
did  as  he  was  desired, hut  got  more  than  he  bargained  for.  It  was 
administered  with  a  hickory  sapling. 

Mr.  Jaycocks  changed  his  hoarding-house  th-  other  day,  because 
his  landlord  would  persist  in  bringing  sausages  home  in  his  hat. 
Mr.  Doyle  left  because  Mrs.  Sloeum  objected  to  his  driving  nails 
in  the  bureau  to  hang  his  boots  on. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal^  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  penis,  and  original  t'lcs, 
written  expressly  for  the  p.Tper.  In  polities,  nnd  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  forth  b  million, 
und  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  homo  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  nnd  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisement.*  nro 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  on  tire  shoot,  which  is  of  the  mammoth 
Sizrc,for  the  instruction  and  aimisemcntof  the  general  reader.  An  unrivnl'cd 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  unacr 
tho  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper }  the  present  circulation  of  which  f  ir  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  m  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of kt  IIallou's  Pictorial." 
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Ono  copy  of  Tub  Flag  of  or  it  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Rvllou*s  Pictorial, 
64  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  IiATXOU, 

Corner  of  Treuiont  and  Brom  field  StflM  Bobtou,  Ma??. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

We  present  herewith  a  fine  engraving  representing  the  interior 
of  the  Representatives'  Hall  in  the  State  House,  as  it  appeared  on 
the  second  day  of  January,  1856,  after  its  organization,  with  the 
gpcakor  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  our  an- 
cient commonwealth  is  still  an  interesting  event  with  the  good 
citizens  of  the  capital,  though  it  has  not  the  weight  and  emphasis 
it  possessed  in  days  of  yore,  or  in  momentous  periods  of  our  Stato 
history ;  still,  in  "spite  of  the  severity  of  the  season,  crowds  lino 
the  street  to  gaze  on  the  military,  or  flock  to  the  Common  to  lis- 
ten to  the  ever-pleasing  thunder  of  the  artillery  guns  tiring  the 
customary  salute.  The  present  house,  at  its  meeting,  was  called 
to  order  by  Levi  Thaxter,  of  Watertown,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  1818.  "After  the  usual  arrangements  of  business  consequent 


look  in  the  winter  parade.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Brig- 
ade Band.  The  procession  moved  to  the  Old  South  Church, 
where  the  usual  election  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Samuel 
n.  Scelcy,  of  Springfield.  His  text  was  from  2  Samuel  2.3 :  3 — 
"  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth, 
even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out 
of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain."  In  tho  course  of  the 
sermon,  which  was  quite  brief,  ho  contrasted  the  influences  of  good 
and  bad  governments  upon  communities.  "  French  history,"  the 
preacher  said,  "  illustrated  strikingly  the  evil  influences  of  bad 
government.  Sometimes  in  popular  governments  we  sec  an  effort 
made  to  please  all  classes  by  enacting  good  laws,  to  please  tho 
virtuous,  and  leaving  them  unenforced,  to  please  tho  vicious  ;  but 


INTERESTING  REVOLUTIONARY  FACT. 
The  Newburyport  Herald,  in  publishing  a  series  of  Revolution 
ary  Reminiscences,  makei  a  statement  touching  the  first  tea  d  s- 
troyed  under  tho  obnoxious  excise  laws  of  1764,  which  readers  of 
American  history  generally  do  not  know.  The  Herald  says : — 
"  Next  came  the  tea  difficulty,  and  all  have  heard  what  was  dono 
by  the  '  Mohawks '  of  Boston  with  the  tea  at  that  port ;  but  as  yet 
none  of  our  historians  hare  given  the  fact,  that  before  Boston  acted 
in  tho  disguise  of  Indians,  the  ship  carpenters  of  Newburyport 
publicly  and  openly  burned  up  tho  tea  in  Market  Square.  The 
first  defiant  resistance  to  tea  imposition  in  this  country  was  by 
Newburyport  This  resistance  was  twice  made,  once  by  burning 
it  in  Federal  Street,  and  again  at  the  market.  The  tea  was  stored 
in  the  powder  house  for  safe  keeping.    Ebcnezer  Johnson,  stand 
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upon  forming  the  House,  Charles  A.  Phelps,  of  Boston,  was 
chosen  Speaker,  who,  upon  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  body 
in  a  few  brief  and  appropriate  remarks. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business  incidental  to  the  opening 
of  the  session,  and  communicating  with  the  Senate,  a  committee 
waited  on  Governor  Gardner,  and  informed  him  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  were  in  readiness  to  attend  divine  wor- 
ship. The  escort  duty  was  performed,  as  usual,  by  the  Indepen- 
dent Company  of  Cadets,  Colonel  Amory,  and  that  fine  corps 
turned  out  with  full  ranks,  evincing,  as  they  have  ever  done,  that, 
though  instituted  as  a  guard  of  honor,  they  arc  no  holiday  sol- 
diers, but  ready  to  perform  duty  in  all  weathers.  Notwith- 
standing the  snow  in  the  street,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep 
step  and  rank,  the  marching  of  the  column  was  excellent.  Those 
gray  coats  made  a  fine,  serviceable  appearance,  and  are  an  infinite 
aprovement  on  the  white  regimentals,  which  had  a  very  agueish 
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just  rulers  seek  not  to  gain,  but  to  deserve  popular  favor,  and  all 
their  measures  tend  to  promote  virtue.  The  foundations  of  pros- 
perity are  thus  broadly  and  deeply  laid.  Tho  character  of  a  na- 
tion may  be  mined  by  a  ruler  who  is  all  the  while  elevating  its 
reputation.  Thus  the  renown  of  a  nation  is  raised  to  the  zenith 
under  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon,  while  its  character 
is  sunk  so  low  as  to  insure  its  downfall.  The  previous  rulers  of 
France  had  left  little  of  national  character  to  be  mined  by  Napo- 
leon, but  what  good  might  he  not  have  accomplished  if  he  had, 
possessed  the  integrity  and  virtue  of  onr  Washington  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  evils  might  have  befallen  our  country  had  Wash- 
ington possessed  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of  Napoleon.  Tho 
example  of  Washington  is  with  us — a  constant  presence.  The 
national  character  is  moulded  and  exalted  by  it  in  every  rphcre  of 
life.  He  is,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  'as  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds.' " 


ing  one  day  upon  the  timber  of  his  yard,  called  his  men  about  him, 
and,  after  a  few  patriotic  words,  gave  order:  'All  who  are  ready 
to  join,  knock  your  adzes  from  their  handles,  shoulder  the  handles 
and  follow  me."'  Every  adze  in  the  yard  was  knocked  off,  and 
that  stout,  athletic  man,  who  would  have  marched  through  a  regi  - 
mcnt  of  '  red  coats,'  had  they  then  stood  in  his  way,  taking  his 
broad-axo  as  an  emblem  of  leadership  and  for  use,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  company  to  the  powder  house.  There  that  well-tried 
axe  opened  a  way  through  the  door,  and  each  man  shouldering 
his  chest  of  tea,  again  fell  into  line.  They  marched  direct  to  the 
market,  and  then  in  single  file  around  the  old  meeting  house, 
where  the  pump  now  is,  when  Johnson's  axo  opened  his  chest,  and 
box  and  tea  were  on  the  ground  together.  Each  nun  as  he  came 
up  did  the  same,  when,  with  his  own  hand,  Johnson  lighted  the 
pile,  and  burned  the  heap  to  ashes.  The  ship  carpen  e  -s  of  New- 
buryport destroyed  the  first  tea  that  was  destroyed  in  America." 
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THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  picture  on  this  page  is  from  the  graceful  pencil  of  Billings, 
and  exhibits  his  characteristic  taste  and  feeling.  The  State  Arms 
occupy  a  central  position.  On  the  left,  a  crouching  Indian  is 
watching  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  at  Plymouth.  On  the 
right,  a  Massachusetts  yeoman,  grasping  the  plough,  is  summoned, 
as  a  minute-man,  to  take  up  the  arms  which  arc  seen  lying  at  his 
feet,  in  defence  of  his  country.  The  detached  sketch  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  engraving  illustrates  the  present  time;  we  see  there 
factories,  omnilmses,  locomotives,  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  other 
tokens  of  peaceful  industry  and  prosperity, — the  whole  forming 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  picture.  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
original  States  of  the  great  North  American  confederacy,  includes 
an  area  of  about  7800  square  miles,  or  4,992,000  acres,  about  half 


of  which  arc  improved.  Its  surface  is  uneven.  The  highest 
mountain,  Saddle  Mountain,  a  peak  of  the  Green  Mountain  range, 
in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  State,  is  .3505  feet  in  altitude. 
The  rocks  of  Massachusetts  are  mostly  primary,  in  some  places 
covered  with  the  older  secondary  formation.  Building  materials 
abound  throughout  the  State.  The  seashore  is  indented  by  numer- 
ous bays,  and  its  outline  is  quite  irregular,  while  the  surface  of  the 
State  is  traversed  by  many  rivers,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  climate  is  severe  in  winter.  Vegetation  puts 
forth  late,  but  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth.  Though  the  soil  is  not 
very  fertile,  the  industry  of  the  people  and  their  agricultural  skill 
make  amends  for  its  deficiencies.  No  State  in  the  Union  stands 
higher  as  regards  internal  improvements  and  manufactures,  while 
its  commerce  is  second  only  to  that  of  New  York.    It  has  been 


i  said  of  New  England,  that  "her  commerce  whitens  every  sea  ;" 

|  and  Massachusetts  is  the  most  commercial  of  this  family  of  States. 

I  Boston  has  been  a  noted  mart  from  its  first  settlement,  and  her 
white-winged  messengers  have  made  their  pathway  on  every  sea, 

J  hearing  to  her  shores  the  products  of  every  clime.  The  amplest 
provisions  have  been  made  for  education,  and  the  zeal  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  like  the  religious  spirit  of  the  old  Bay  State, 
dates  back  to  its  earliest  setlement.  It  is  the  most  densely  popu 
lated  of  any  of  the  States.  The  first  settlement  was  mado  at 
Plymouth,  December  22,  1620.  Massachusetts  was  foremost  in 
the  movements  which  led  to  our  national  independence,  and  the 
earliest  battle-grounds  of  the  revolution  lie  within  her  borders. 
In  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  "  she  needs  no  eulogy."  The 
"plain,  unvarnished  tale"  of  her  great  deeds  is  amplest  praiso. 
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 OR,  

THE  SECRET  OF   A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

CHAPTER  X.— [continued.] 
The  lady  was  silent ;  but  she  stroked  the  young  girl's  hair, 
■while  her  glance  rested  meditatively  on  the  lire.  They  were 
aroused  by  the  approach  of  the  marquis  and  the  ComptC  de  Clair- 
ville,  who  had  entered  some  moments  before  unpereeived  by 
them. 

"  This,  monsieur,"  observed  the  former,  as  he  glanced  at  Rose, 
'•  is  my  youngest  daughter,  Helen's  new  sister.  Hose,  Mignonne !" 
and  he  took  her  by  the  hand.  "  The  Comptc  de  Clairville  is  the 
most  ancient  and  honored  of  my  friends.  We — my  dear  Fred- 
eric, what  is  it  !"  he  concluded,  as  Monsieur  de  Clairville  started 
and  uttered  a  slight  exclamation. 

"  0,  nothing,  my  friend, — nothing,"  answered  the  gentleman, 
quickly  ;  "  excuse  me,  I  pray  you.  My  dear  child,  I  am  truly- 
glad  to  meet  you."  And  he  respectfully  touched  his  lips  to  the 
fair  cheek  of  Hose. 

There  was  a  shadow  of  seriousness  on  the  brow  of  the  marquis, 
and  after  a  few  moments  given  to  common-place  observation!  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  party,  he  drew  Monsieur  de  Clairville 
aside. 

"  Mori  cher  Frederic,"  he  said,  "  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  what 
affected  you  so,  just  now." 

"  I  was  thinking,  Armande,"  was  the  answer,  "  of  your  wed- 
ding-day." 

The  glance  of  Madame  de  Clairville  followed  them  thought- 
fully. Rose  had  assumed  her  scat  by  the  hearth,  and  with  her 
hands  clasped  on  her  knee,  silently  studied  a  large  picture  which 
was  on  the  right  of  the  vast  chimney  place,  the  picture  of  a  lovely 
child,  which  she  had  often  seen  before,  but  never  rightly  under- 
stood till  now.  She  sighed  softly  and  unconsciously  as  she  re- 
garded it. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon,  Mademoiselle  Mon- 
tauban and  Lord  Kgerton  stood. 

"  I  have  been  absent  six  months,"  he  was  saying,  in  a  quiet  and 
somewhat  grave  voice,  as  he  carelessly  turned  the  leaves  of  a 
book. 

"  And  vou  have  enjoyed  yourself,  milord  i"  asked  Helen. 

"  Milord  !  You  will  not  call  me  Francis,  then  ?"  he  said,  tak- 
ing her  hand  in  his,  with  gentle  earnestness.  "  Why  will  you  be 
thus  distant  and  reserved,  Helen  !" 

"  Because,  believe  me,  it  is  best.  Nay,  I  warn  you,  my  lord  I" 
and  she  withdrew  the  hand  he  had  pressed  to  his  lips,  checking,  at 
the  same  time,  with  kind,  though  serious  tone  and  gesture,  the 
remonstrance  he  was  about  to  utter. 

"  Helen,"  he  said,  with  subdued  passion, — "  Helen,  you  know  I 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  you.  You  know  this  formality  which  you 
impose  upon  me  distresses — pains  me.  You  know,  and  would 
avoid  hearing,  the  words  I  long  to  speak — " 

"  Have  I  ever  encouraged  you  to  speak  them,  sir  ?" 

She  lifted  her  full,  clear  glance  to  his  ;  both  look  and  voice  were 
something  tinged  with  sternness. 

"No — Heaven  knows  you  never  have!"  he  returned,  dejected- 
ly. "  Never,  from  the  first  moment  I  met  you,  have  1  discovered 
the  faintest  sign  by  which  to  flatter  myself  of  your  preference. 
Yet  must  I  hope." 

"  And  I  forbid  it,  Francis !  Sec — I  have  called  you  as  you 
will ;  hut  I  must  school  myself  to  remember  a  more  ceremonious 
address,  unless,  with  the  utterance  of  the  name  I  like  best  to  speak, 
you  will  consent  to  regard  the  familiarity  merely  as  that  which  a 
sister  might  use  with  her  brother.    Shall  it  be  so?" 

Lord  Kgerton  was  silent  ;  but  the  expression  of  sadness  on  his 
fine  features,  the  slight  contraction  of  his  brow,  betrayed  an  in- 
ward conflict. 

"  Believe  me,"  she  resumed,  "  this  formality,  of  which  you  com- 
plain, is  as  unpleasant  to  myself  as  to  you.  I  would  cheerfully 
lay  it  aside  if  you  will  assist  mo  to  look  upon  it  as  needless. 
Otherwise — " 

"  Helen,  one  moment !"  he  implored.  "  May  I  net-er  hope  that 
you  will  one  day  be  my  wife  ?    I  will  wait — I  will  be  patient." 

"Never — never!  We  may  be  friends — and  ah,  your  friendship 
is  dear  to  me,  FYancis  ! — but  nothing  more.  Hear  me,  my  friend, 
and  trust  what  I  tell  you." 

"You  are  commanding  an  impossibility,  Helen  !"  ho  said,  pas- 
sionately. 

She  regarded  him  one  moment  with  a  regretful  glance.  Then 
she  laid  her  fair  hand  lightly  on  his. 

.  "  I  do  not  think  so,  Francis.  You  may  learn  to  forget  this 
fancy  of  yours,  if  you  will.  Remember  that  I  shall  be  unmerci- 
ful. And  now,  let  us  speak  of  other  things.  There  are  the 
countess  and  Rose,  waiting  for  us.  By-the-by,  you  have  not  told 
mo  yet  what  you  think  of  my  beautiful  little  sister.  Is  she  not 
lovely  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  but  for  a  moment.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  at  present,  except — " 

"And  I  declare,  Francis,  that  you  shall  think  only  of  that  which 
I  choose.  Come,  be  sensible,  my  dear  friend !  Let  us  go  and 
join  the  others.    We  must  not  stand  here  longer." 

Silently  he  accompanied  her  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
saloon. 

"  Remember,"  she  said,  on  the  way,  "  to  tell  me,  at  the  close  of 
the  evening,  if  you  do  not  admire  Hose.  Your  opinion  is  a  good 
one.    1  insist,  then,  upon  having  it." 


CHAPTER  XI.  . 

THE  COURSE  OF  LOVE  GLIDES  ROUGHLY. 

It  was  not  without  a  sigh  of  regret  that  Helen  Moutauban  ob- 
served the  pain  which  she  was  forced  to  inflict  on  one  who  loved 
her  so  deeply  and  truly  as  Francis  Kgerton.  He  had  inspired  her 
with  a  sentiment  of  the  most  earnest  esteem  ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  depth,  of  his  regard  for  her  bad  almost  decided  her,  at  first, 
to  break  off' an  intimacy  which,  on  his  part,  claimed  something 
more  than  the  name  of  friend  ship.  This,  however,  seemed  too 
harsh  a  measure.  She  cou'd  not  persuade  herself  to  go  so  far. 
She  liked  him  sincerely ;  her  regard  for  him  was  too  real — too 
deep,  to  permit  her  thus  absolutely  to  relinquish  the  occasional 
society  of  Lord  Kgerton  ;  while  she  trusted  to  Cure  him,  in  time, 
of  the  passion,  whieli  she  felt  too  well,  from  a  consciousness  of  her 
own  preference  in  a  different  quarter,  she  should  never  be  able  to 
return. 

Since  his  arrival  this  time,  then,  just  after  Rose  had  become  an 
inmate  of  the  Chateau  Moutauban,  she  had  begun  to  feel  that  she 
had  a  means  of  assistance  at  hand.  She  did  not  pause  for  time 
to  define  any  plan,  or  to  say  to  herself,  in  so  many  words,  that 
such  and  such  an  ultimate  issue  had  been  guessed  at,  or  hoped  for, 
by  her;  but  she  appropriated  the  means  presented  to  her,  and 
trusted  that  they  would  succeed. 

Meeting,  on  the  very  first  evening  of  his  arrival  at  the  chateau, 
with  a  repulse,  gentle,  though  firm,  from  Helen, — a  disappoint- 
ment to  hopes  long,  yet  doubtfully,  cherished  ;  and  feeling  that 
the  dejection  and  unhappiness  which  he  felt  would,  if  observed, 
draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  those  about  him,  he  endeavored 
to  conceal  all  evidence  of  his  feelings  under  a  calm  exterior,  and 
to  evince  as  much  interest  in  affairs  about  him  as  was  possible. 

He  found  himself  thrown  daily  into  the  society  of  Hose  La- 
montc,  often  by  chance,  oftencr  by  Helen's  own  agency.  lb'  ad- 
mired her  beauty — her  innocence,  grace,  and  MUMfc  had  a  charm 
for  him.  Helen  Moutauban  knew  it.  He  first  merely  acknowl- 
edged, and  was  sensible  of  her  presence;  then  he  sought  it.  Hose 
confessed  to  Helen  her  admiration  of  him,  and  seemed  lo  evince  a 
pleasure  in  his  society.  It  was  plain  that  she  did  not  dislike  him  ; 
and  Helen,  although  she  had  many  doubts  at  first,  changed  them 
finally  for  most  agreeable  yet  secret  speculations  on  the  future, 
littlo  dreaming  that  Francis  Kgerton  was  yet  true  to  her,  or  that 
Hose  Lainonte's  thoughts,  even  in  his  presence,  turned  and  dwelt 
fondly,  though  Badly,  on  the  memory  of  her  humble,  yet  unfor- 
gotten  lover. 

Meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  Moutauban  thought  often  and  anx- 
iously of  her  cousin ;  for  Louis  had  not  written  once  since  his 
departure  from  the  chateau,  and  two  months  bad  now  elapsed,  and 
nearly  the  third,  since  that  time.  Her  father  also  mentioned  him 
frequently,  and  expressed  his  perplexity  at  his  silence,  and  no  less 
at  his  prolonged  absence,  since  he  had  stated  his  fixed  determina- 
tion to  return,  if  not  absolutely  prevented  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, before  the  end  of  September. 

Many  an  hour,  at  nightfall,  Helen  knelt  sadly  at  her  casement, 
with  her  glance  sorrowfully  fixed  on  the  road  l>clow  that  wound 
through  the  valley  anil  beyond  the  hills — the  road  over  which  he 
had  passed  on  the  morning  when  he  left  her. 

"  When  will  he  tr&vcrsc  it  again  ?"  she  asked  herself.  "  When, 
kneeling  here,  at  my  sad  post,  in  the  twilight  or  the  dawn,  shall  I 
behold  him  returning  ?" 

One  afternoon,  being  oppressed  with  a  slight  headache,  she  had 
left  the  saloon,  and  thrown  herself  upon  her  couch,  to  dispel  it,  if 
possible,  by  slumber.  F'or  a  long  time  the  pain  prevented  this, 
and  she  tossed  restlessly  upon  her  pillow,  with  pallid  brow  and 
aching  temples.  Finally,  however,  she  grew  weary  with  the  pain; 
gradually  a  delicious  sense  of  quiet  en  wrapt  her  senses.  Softly, 
on  the  clear  air,  were  wafted  up  from  the  terrace  below,  the  blend- 
ed voices  of  Rose  and  Francis  Kgerton,  as  they  sung  together 
some  simple  and  favorite  song ;  gently  and  with  the  sweetest 
cadence,  the  melody  stole  upon  the  drowsy  car,  and  at  length  she 
slept.  It  was  night  fall  when,  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  re- 
freshed by  undisturbed  slumber,  she  awoke.  The  apartment  was 
quite  dark.  She  lay  quiet  a  moment,  enjoying  the  delightful 
calm  that  pervaded  her  whole  frame. 

Suddenly,  Jessie's  step,  light  and  quick  as  usual,  came  through 
the  gallery,  and  immediately  Jessie  herself  entered  the  chamber, 
bearing  a  light.  Her  face  was  suggestive  of  something  pleasant. 
She  came  on  tiptoe  to  the  bedside. 

"0,  I  am  awake,  Jessie,"  said  Helen;  "but  I  have  slept  a  great 
while." 

"Yes,  mademoiselle, — a  long  time;  but  I  hope  your  headache 
has  quite  left  you  now;  for  monsieur  le  comptc,  your  cousin, 
mademoiselle,  Monsieur  d'Artois — " 

"Jessie,  is  he  here  ?"  asked  Helen,  quietly,  as  she  rose. 

"  Vcs,  mademoiselle, — he  has  just  come." 

She  entered  her  dressing-room,  and  hastened  to  bathe  her  face 
and  head  and  re-arrange  her  hair.  But  she  trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  She  paused  a  moment  to  nerve  herself,  and  in  a  degree 
succeeded,  though  the  rich  carmine  that  glowed  on  her  beautiful 
check,  and  the  soft  brilliancy  of  her  large,  liquid  eyes,  yet  be- 
trayed the  excitement  she  felt.  She  was  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  in  this  moment,  and  she  was  conscious  of  it. 
Yet  no  pridfl — no  vanity,  mingled  with  that  consciousness.  She 
only  said  to  herself,  "  For  his  sake.    He  will  be  pleased." 

"  Did  he  ask  for  me,  Jessie  ?"  she  asked  of  her  attendant. 

"Immediately,  madcmoisell I  did  not  tell  him  you  were  ill, 
and  he  bade  me  come  and  seek  you." 

Rising  from  her  seat  before  the  mirror,  she  left  her  chamber  and 
descended  the  stairs,  but  just  in  time  to  meet  Louis  himself,  as  he 
issued  from  the  doors  of  the  saloon.  He  it  was,  but  paler  and 
thinner  than  usual.  He  came  forward  with  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure. 


"  Helen,  my  dear  cousin  I"  he  cried,  warmly  embracing  her. 

Her  cheek  burnt — her  heart  beat  rapidly,  as  he  pressed  his  lips 
to  hers.    She  could  not  speak  at  first. 

"  My  own  fair  Helen,  and  as  lovely  as  ever! — yes,  a  million 
times  lovelier  !"  he  said,  smilingly,  as  he  gently  turucd  her  face  so 
that  the  glow  of  the  pendant  lamp  above  them  fell  full  upon  it. 
"  Put  you  do  not  speak,  cousin.  And  yet  1  know  you  welcome 
me." 

"  Indeed  I  welcome  you,  Louis,  most  warmly.  But  vou  are 
pale — you  have  been  ill." 

"  I  have  been  ill — yes  ;  but  not  long  or  seriously  ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  recovered,  I  came  hither.  I  shall  soon  Income  as  hardv  as 
ever,  in  this  healthful  neighborhood.  But  go  in,  dear  Helen, — go 
in.    They  are  wailing  for  you.    I  will  rejoin  you  in  ten  minutes." 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  his  with  kindly  affection,  as  he  released 
her.  She  turned  and  entered  the  saloon.  Her  father  stood  by 
the  hearth,  and  the  guests  were  grouped  about  it,  chatting  together, 
as  she  came  in.  She  was  greeted  with  unanimous  exclamations 
of  pleasure,  and  drawn  into  their  circle.  There  were  inquiries  on 
all  sides  concerning  her  late  indisposition,  and  infinite  rejoicings 
at  the  arrival  of  Louis.  Only  Rose,  who,  however,  listened  with 
smiles  that  showed  her  participation  in  the  general  delight,  and 
Lord  Kgerton,  whose  glance  now  rested  with  an  expression  of  un- 
easiness and  concern,  on  the  countenance  of  Helen,  were  silent. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conversation,  Louis  re  entered.  The  dust 
of  his  journey  removed,  he  appeared  to  much  better  advantage 
than  before;  and  as  he  advanced  and  took  the  seat  offered  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  circle,  the  genial  smile  lighting  his  fine  counte- 
Bffnee,  gave  him  all  his  old  beauty  and  sweetness  of  expression. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  1  cannot  express  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
find  myself  here  once  more,"  he  said,  "  and  particularly  in  the 
midst  of  such  excellent  company.    Is  it  not  curious,  my  dear 

friends,"  and  he  turned  to  the  Count  de  Clairville  and  his  ladv,  

"  is  it  not  curious  that  I  was  wishing,  during  my  joumev  hither, 
that  I  might  see  you  during  my  visit  ?  or,  rather,  that  I  sec  vou 
here  '." 

"(),  my  dear  boy,"  returned  the  count,  smiling  "  you  will  find, 
by  the  time  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  that  your  wishes  are  granted 
in  a  thousand  cases  where  you  least  anticipate  it.  I  am  glad, 
also,  that  we  meet.  Francis  here  has  been  talking  of  you  for  a 
week  past." 

"  He  has?  And  now  he  stands  silent,  and  looks  into  the  fire  I 
My  dear  fellow,  what  ails  you  !"  asked  Louis,  gailv. 

"  O,  nothing — nothing,  Louis.  I  was  thinking — that  was  all." 
And  the  young  man,  rousing  himself,  joined  in  the  conversation. 

In  a  little  while,  the  evening  repast  was  spread  in  the  saloon, 
and  they  gathered  about  the  board,  a  congenial  partv  enough,  as 
it  went ;  afterward  they  repaired,  by  the  invitation  of  the  marquis, 
to  the  library,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Hose  and  Francis  Kgerton,  who,  of  late,  had  occasional-  sung 
together,  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  marquis  and  his  guests  to  do 
so  now.  Both  had  fine  voices  and  excellent  taste,  and  their  united 
melody  poured  forth  in  one  sweet,  harmonious  strain,  that  could 
not  fail  to  please  less  indulgent  hearers  than  those  about  them. 
Louis,  standing  behind  the  seat  of  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  re- 
garded Hose  and  her  companion,  as  they  sang,  with  a  quiet  but 
closely  observant  glance  which  could  not  be  remarked  bv  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

"  Is  not  Hose  a  little  nightingale  V  softly  whispered  Helen, 
looking  up  at  him. 

"  A  sweeter  one  never  sang.  By-the-by,  my  dear  cousin,  when 
did  she  come  here  ?" 

"  Something  more  than  a  month  ago.  She  is  prettier  than  ever ; 
do  you  not  think  so?" 

"  Decidedly.  Francis  seems  tacitly  to  agree  with  as,  too,  it 
appears  to  me.  Is  he  not  very  attentive  to  her  ?  And  vet,  he 
docs  not  look  quite  happy  to-night.    What  ails  him,  I  wonder?" 

Helen  Montauban  did  not  answer.  But,  at  that  moment,  Lord 
Kgerton  directed  towards  her  a  glance,  sorrowful  and  unquiet,  and 
to  Louis,  who  bent  over  her,  that  touched  her,  in  the  midst  of  her 
happiness,  almost  to  tears,  it  told  so  eloquently  of  his  true  feel- 
ings, which  he  had  been  trying  to  hide  ever  since  the  arrival  of 
Louis.  It  warned  her  that  she  was  not  yet  forgotten — that  ho 
loved  her  yet — that  he  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  another  near  her,  and  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
secure.  The  glance  was  seen  by  her  alone.  It  caused  her  some 
emotion  for  a  few  moments,  but  she  concealed  it  as  she  continued 
the  conversation  with  Louis. 

The  following  morning,  Louis,  entering  the  library  during  his 
uncle's  absence,  found  Hose  reading  in  a  great  arm-chair  by  her- 
self. She  rose,  with  a  slight  blush,  as  he  entered,  and  after 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  him,  was  about  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  Nay,  Rose, — do  not  go  away  quite  yet,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle 
tone.  "  I  have  something  I  would  say  to  you.  Will  you  not 
wait  one  moment '." 

"If  you  please,  monsieur,"  she  answered.  And  returning  to 
her  seat,  she  awaited  his  communication. 

"  Monsieur  ? — nay,  that  is  too  cold,  Rose,"  he  said,  as  he  placed 
himself  near  her.  "  My  uncle  tells  me  that  we  must  call  each 
other  '  cousin,'  since  he  has  taken  you  as  a  daughter.  Besides,  we 
are  not  strangers — " 

"  But  I  dwelt  in  a  cottage  when  yen  were  here  last,  monsieur. 
I  have  not  forgotten  it." 

"  Nor  have  I,  Rose,  for  the  pleasant  hours  I  spent  there.  I 
have  remembered  them  well,  sweet  cousin,  and  shall  remember 
them  still.  But  since  you  will  not  admit  the  plea  of  old  acquaint- 
ance, I  must  even  present  that  of  the  new.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see 
you  again,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  good  friend*.  Do  you 
think  it  will  be  so  !** 
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"  Without  doubt,  monsieur." 

"  Ah  ! — again  ?  Will  you  not  oblige  me  ?  Acknowledge  our 
new  relationship,  Hose;"  and  he  extended  his  hand. 

She  blushed  as,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  she  gave  him  her 
own,  with  a  frank,  yet  timid  smile. 

"  Cousin!"  she  said,  softly. 

He  touched  the  little  hand  gallantly  and  tenderly  to  his  lips. 

"  So  let  it  be,  dear  Rose.  And  now,  since  I  have  become  your 
cousin,  and  since  I  am  considerably  older  and  in  somo  sort  wiser 
than  you,  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  commence  forthwith  upon 
n  subject  in  connection  with  which  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  which  concerns  you  most  closely." 

"  Which  concerns  me  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  slight  air  of  per- 
plexity. 

"Precisely— which  concerns  yon.  In  a  little  town,  not  many 
leagues  from  here,  I  met  a  friend  of  yours,  or  one  who  professed 
to  bo  so.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  is  not  an  impostor — at 
least,  I  trust — but  no  matter.  What  friend  is  there  of  yours,  my 
sweet  cousin,  whom  of  all  others  you  would  wish  to  behold  at  this 
moment  V 

The  young  girl's  glance  was  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  floor  for 
n  moment.    Then  a  slight  blush  stole  into  her  cheek. 

"Do  you  mean  among  the  absent  i"  she  asked,  lifting  her  eyes 
to  his  face. 

"Exactly — among  the  absent.     Are  they  many?"    And  ho 
smiled . 
"  They  aro  my  father — " 
"  It  was  not  your  father  whom  I  met." 
"And—" 

"  Well — tell  me,  dear  Rose." 

"Nay.    You  should  not  keep  mo  in  suspense,  cousin,"  half- 
play  fully,  half-en treatingl y. 
"  His  name  was — Kobin." 

"  Ah — Kobin  !"  she  repeated,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  mingled  sad- 
ness and  tenderness. 

"  You  do  not  know  him,  then,  dear  Rose  ?"  said  Louis.  "  But 
listen,  dear  cousin.  This  fellow,  whom  I  am  very  sure  you  can 
be  but  merely  acquainted  with,  and  who,  you  will  agree  with  me, 
should  be  chastised  for  his  impertinence,  whom  I,  myself,  have 
employed  as  a  gardener  at  Avallon, — this  fellow,  I  say,  dared  to 
tell  me  that  you  were  betrothed  to  him;  you,  the  adopted  child  of 
my  uncle, — you,  who  will  doubtless  one  day  marry  a  nobleman  ! 
Is  it  not  exquisitely  absurd,  my  sweet  cousin  t  This  young  gar- 
dener declared  to  me  that  you  wore  betrothed  to  him!  He  hail 
been  in  my  employ.  I  had  discharged  him  because  he  no  longer 
wished  to  remain  with  me.  Hut  he  returned,  after  n  long  absence. 
He  wished  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  certain  sum,  he  said,  in 
order  that  he  might  purchase  a  small  farm,  and  settlo  down  ;  anil 
In  questioning  further,  I  gained  this  information.  Was  not  such 
an  assertion  ridiculous,  dear  Rose  V 

With  an  earnest,  unquiet  glance,  he  watched  her  countenance. 
It  was  covered  with  a  deep  blush.    Tears  were  in  her  oyos. 

"  It  is  true  !"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  sad  voice. 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  Rose,  is  this  possible?"  ho  asked,  at  length,  with  an  accent  of 
subdued  astonishment. 

"  [  have  said  it,"  returned  tlio  young  girl,  inexpressibly  pained 
by  his  manner. 

"  But,  Rose,  think  a  moment — a  gardener  !  You,  so  young,  so 
beautiful,  the  adopted  child  of  a  nobleman  of  most  princely  wealth  ! 
But  forgive  me — forgive  me,  dear  child !  I  would  not  offend  or 
hurt  you.  I  am  surprised — hurried  away,  by  this  unexpected 
announcement — this  confirmation  of  a  most  unpleasant  fact. 
Rose,  docs  my  uncle  know  of  this  ?" 

"Alas,  no  I"  answered  the  weeping  girl. 

"  Nor  Helen  V 

"  No." 

"  My  poor  Rose  !  Ah,  they  take  so  much  pride  in  you — wo  aro 
nil  so  proud  of  you  !  We  love  you,  my  child.  We  would  give 
you  a  higher  lot  than  this — a  station  moup  worthy  of  you.  What 
will  they  say?  Think,  dear  Rose, — what  a  terrible  blow  to 
them  I" 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said,  in  a  troubled  voice, — "  I  know  it !  I 
should  have  told  them  when  they  wished  to  take  me.  I  should 
have  known  that  I  should  only  work  evil  by  coming  hithor — evil 
to  others  and  sorrow  to  myself.  I  should  have  remained  in  the 
lowly  home  they  took  me  from.  Ah,  I  shall  repay  with  ingrati- 
tude their  kindness  to  me — the  love  they  feel  for  me  !" 

She  leaned  forward  upon  the  table,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  But,  dear  Rose,  reflect ;  there  is  time  yet,"  lie  urged,  with  a 
tone  of  earnestness,  and  affection,  and  sorrow,  and  a  slight  hoarse- 
ness— a  wavering — a  faltering  of  voice,  ever  and  anon.  "  There 
is  time.  This  promise,  given  at  a  time  when  ho  considered  him- 
self your  equal,  surely  it  cannot  bo  binding.  And  think  of  your- 
self— your  finer  tastes,  your  higher  nature,  your  lofty  aspirations  ! 
And  ho  is  fitted  to  the  ignoble  station  he  holds.  He  has  no  soul 
above  his  mean  rank.  You  would  degrade  yourself,  dear  Rose, 
were  you  to  wed  him.  You  would  not  render  him  happy,  for  he 
could  not  understand  you.  You  would  both  be  miserable,  and 
you  will  break  our  hearts,  Rose  !" 

She  raised  her  head  ;  and  cheeking  her  tears,  looked  at  Louis 
mournfully. 

"  Monsieur,  I  cannot  break  his  heart !"  she  said,  gently.  "  Ho 
loves  me — ho  trusts  in  me.  I  feel  all  that  you  have  told  me,  and 
I  know  that,  if  I  had  never  soon — if  the  events  of  these  last  few 
months  had  been  different,  I  should  shrink  now  from  such  a  step 
as  I  am  about  to  take.  But  it  is  too  late  now.  I  must  be  true  to 
him.  I  will  not  look  back  with  regret  to  the  station  I  leave.  I 
will  shut  my  eyes,  and  forget  that  I  have  been  anything  better 


than  the  poorest  peasant  in  all  France.  I  will  not  break  my  pro- 
mise ;  I  cannot  do  it.    I  will  make  Robin  happy." 

"  Rose  ! — and  you  will  love  him  still  ?"  Ho  listened,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  I  shall  love  him  and  serve  him  till  I  die,  monsieur  !" 

She  said  it  with  mournful  calmness.  She  bent  and  touched  bet- 
lips  to  his  hand.  Then,  turning,  sho  left  the  room,  without  once 
looking  back. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

a  villain's  SUCCESSFUL  I'LA>r. 
Wi  tii  an  almost  breaking  heart,  Rose  went  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, and,  lo  king  the  door,  threw  herself  upon  her  couch,  to  weep 
the  bitterest  tears  it  had  ever  been  her  lot  to  shed,  and  re- 
proach herself  most  deeply  for  her  unthinking  want  of  confidence 
in  those  who  had  taken  so  kind  an  interest  in  her.  Heretofore, 
she  had  never  looked  forward  to  the  consequences  of  her  silenco 
on  this  subject ;  hut  now,  she  beheld  them  with  only  too  sorrow- 
ful distinctness.  The  good  marquis,  she  reflected,  would  not  have 
taken  her  from  her  lowly  position,  and  placed  her  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  to  hear  the  name  and  fill  the  place  of  a  daugh- 
ter, if  he  had  once  believed  she  would  shortly  forsake  him,  and 
the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  her,  to  return  to  it  again.  As 
Louis  had  intimated,  he  had  probably  intended  her  for  something 
more  suited  to  the  station  in  which  ho  had  placed  her  ;  and  what 
would  be  his  disappointment  at  finding  her  determined  on  a  differ- 
ent course  ;    What  would  be  his  sorrow — his  anger — his  indigna- 


tion, on  learning  that  sho  had  entered  his  household,  and  allowed 
the  fullest, — kindest  affections  to  centre  around  her,  enjoyed  the 
love  and  confidence  of  himself  and  daughter  for  a  while,  know- 
ing, at  the  time,  that  she  must  shortly  throw  it  all  aside  and  return 
to  the  humble  station  from  which  she  had  been  raised  ! 

For  hours  .'ho  remained  thus  reflecting,  locked  in  her  apartment, 
and  refusing  admittance  to  all — even  to  Helen  herself.  But,  at 
night-fall,  feeling  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  family  and 
guests,  lest  she  should  attract  too  close  observation,  she  endeavor- 
ed to  calm  her  emotion  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  arranging  her  dis- 
ordered hair,  and  bathing  her  features  for  a  long  time,  to  remove 
all  traces  of  tears,  she  rejoined  the  company. 

An  eager  and  sympathizing  group  immediately  gathered  about 
her.  Her  plea  of  illness  was  readily  received,  for  it  was  assisted 
by  her  pallid  countenance,  and  the  heavy  languor  of  her  largo 
hazel  eyes,  usually  so  brilliant.  -Helen,  the  most  eager  of  the 
whole,  bent  over  her  with  a  kindly  solicitude  that  cut  her  to  tiie 
heart;  and  the  anxious  earnestness  of  the  good  marquis  more 
than  once  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

Louis,  too,  like  the  rest,  was  gentle,  solicitous,  attentive ;  but 
under  many  a  cheering  effort  which  he  made  to  raise  her  spirits, 
while  it  deceived  the  company  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  true 
troubb, — under  many  a  cheerful  smile  and  pleasant  word,  she  met 
looks  and  tones  of  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  and  self-accusation 
for  the  misery  lie  regarded  himself  as  having  inflicted.  Ho  was  in 
a  state  of  unrest  during  the  entire  evening,  and  never,  for  five  suc- 
cessive minutes,  was  that  anxious  glance  of  his  averted  from  her 
pale  features.  Once,  when  the  attention  of  the  entire  party  vu 
attracted  to  something  else,  ho  managed  to  bend  over  her,  and 
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gently  press  her  hand  to  his  lips,  murmuring,  "  Dear  Rose,  if  yon 
knew  how  wretched  I  am  !"  Then  he  was  standing  by  Helen's 
side  again,  with  a  smile  on  his  features  and  careless  words  on  his 
tongue,  while  his  sorrowful  glance  continually  belied  his  gaiety. 

Francis  Egerton,  on  his  part,  seemed  unsettled  as  the  others.  Ho 
roved  about  in  a  restless  way  that  betrayed  seme  inward  agitation. 
His  regards  ever  and  anon  sought  the  countenances  of  Louis  and 
Helen,  with  an  expression  of  gloom  which  would  have  plainly 
announced,  to  a  close  observer,  his  uneasiness  at  the  proximity  of 
the  handsome  young  count.  He  seated  himself,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening,  near  Rose;  and,  arrived  at  a  degree  of  agita- 
tion and  excitement  that  threatened  to  betray  liis  secret  to  tho  un- 
welcome gaze  of  those  about  him,  he  endeavored,  by  devoting 
himself  to  the  task  of  amusing  her,  to  banish,  if  possible,  the  un- 
easiness that  oppressed  him. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mademoiselle  Montauhan  not  to  discern 
these  indications  of  her  lover's  unhappiness  ;  they  affected  her 
most  deeply  ;  they  could  not  but  give  her  the  liveliest  pain.  But 
she  murmured  to  herself,  "  It  is  well  that  he  turns  to  her.  Poor 
Francis!  I  pity  him.  But  he  will  forget  me.  He  will  be  wou 
by  her  affection  in  return,  and  they  will  he  happy  together." 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  chateau  on  that  evening. 
A  night  passed  in  tears  and  watehings,  by  no  means  tended  to 
improve  the  state  of  Rose's  feelings.  She  joined  the  company  at 
breakfast,  and  endeavored -to  be  as  cheerful  as  possible  ;  hut  thu 
attempt  was  a  failure.  The  kind  marquis  was  anxious  aud 
alarmed  nt  her  pale  and  languid  appearauce. 

"  Sly  dear  child,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "  you  arc  really  ill !  I  must 
send  for  monsieur  lo  dooteur  imme- 
diately. We  cannot  sec  vou  iu  this 
state  a  day  longer." 

"My  dear  sir,  1  beg  you  will  not 
alarm  yourself  unnecessarily,"  re- 
turned Hose,  while  the  tears  sprang 
afresh  to  her  eyes  at  his  kindness, 
which  seemed  a  tacit  reproach  to 
hsr.  "  I  shall  be  better  in  a  littlo 
while.  Yes — in  a  little  while,"  she 
repeated,  sorrowfully. 

"  But  I  insist  !"  he  gently  answer- 
ed. And  summoning  his  valet,  he 
bade  him  saddle  a  horse,  and  ride 
for  M.  Mery  directly,  and  fetch  him 
hack  with  him.  "  Hasten,  Jean," 
he  added,  "or  you  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  home  before  night-fall." 

The  young  girl's  heart  was  almost 
breaking.  Sho  returned  to  her 
apartment  to  spend  another  day  iu 
weeping.  Helen  would  have  fol- 
lowed her,  but  she  entreated  to  be 
left  alone. 

"  Nay,  dear  Rose,"  urged  Madem- 
oiselle Montauhan,  aff.ctionately, — 
"  it  is  not  sickness,  hut  sorrow,  that 
oppresses  you  ;  I  can  see  that.  O, 
why  will  you  not  confide  in  me  ? 
Let  me  share  your  trouble,  my  little 
sister." 

"  Ah,  do  not  force  me  to  icll  yon, 
Helen  I"  entreated  Hose,  wecpingly, 
— "at  least,  not  now.  In  a  few 
days,  perhaps — "  Her  voice  failed 
her.  She  turned  away,  aud  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

Helen  kissed  her  tenderly. 
"  I  will  not  insist,  then,  since  it 
pains  yon  so,"  she  said  ;  "  but  you 
will  allow  me  to  stay  with  and  try 
to  comfort  you.  You  will  indeed 
make  yourself  ill  with  grief,  and 
then  we  shall  truly  need  'M.  [Men  's  services.  Let  me  stay  and 
read  or  sing  to  you,  and  make  you  cheerful  once  more." 

"  No— no  !  You  are  wanted.  They  will  miss  you  ;  and  really, 
Helen,  I  am  better  alone.    Go,  and  forget  me." 

She  entreated  so  earnestly  that  Mademoiselle  Montauhan  could 
not  cross  her;  and  with  a  thoughtful  brow  and  a  sorrowful  heart, 
she  left  the  young  girl  to  herself. 

Five  minutes  after  her  departure,  a  domestic  came  to  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  and  gave  to  Hose  a  note  which  sho  stated  had 
been  delivered  to  Jean  Morel,  one  of  her  fellow-servants,  who  had 
entrusted  it  to  her  for  mademoiselle. 

"  Who  gave  it  to  Jean,  my  good  girl?"  asked  Hose,  thought- 
fully. 

"  A  rough-looking  fellow,  mademoiselle,  lie  told  me.  He  ennio 
up  to  the  chateau  a  few  minutes  ago.  But  Jean  did  not  kuow 
who  he  was,  or  where  he  went  to  from  here.  He  has  never  seeu 
him  before." 

She  went  away;  and,  wouderingly,  Rosa  unfolded  the  paper. 
Inside  was  written  merely  the  words — "  Come  down  to  the  cot- 
tage, dear  Hose,  a  few  moments.  1  will  meet  you  there.  1  must 
speak  with  you  directly,~->HvGU  Lamontk." 

"  He  has  returned,  then?"  said  Hose,  to  herself;  "and  he  is 
waiting  for  me  !  Yes-^-yes  !  1  will  go  this  moment.  I  will  ask 
him  to  stay  at  iome,  and  take  me  hack,  and  then  I  will  tell  them. 
They  will  he  glad,  perhaps,  to  have  me  go,  when  they  learn  that  I 
have  taken  my  destiny  into  my  own  hands." 

Throwing  a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  and  wrapping  n  light 
mantle  about  her,  she  fastened  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  concerning  her  intention,  or 
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allowing  herself  to  be  seen,  she  silent- 
ly and  secretly  left  the  chateau  by  a 
side  door,  and  going  ronnd  the  de- 
scent to  the  valley  by  a  little-fre- 
quented path,  was  soon  on  the  path 
leading  to  her  former  home.  She 
walked  rapidly  at  first,  and  then 
slowly.  She  had  not  trodden  this 
way  since  she  left  the  cottage,  to  put 
on  another  life — another  being ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  retracing  it, 
her  heart  was  filled  with  desolation 
and  grief.  She  wept  and  lingered, 
as  she  drew  near  the  old  spot ;  sho 
dreaded  almost  to  approach  it.  "  O, 
why  did  I  ever  leave  it  !"  she  cried. 
Rose  saw  the  humble  roof  from  a 
distance,  among  the  trees.  Nearer, 
nearer  she  came  to  it  ;  nearer  still, 
and,  at  length,  rounding  a  turn  in 
the  path,  where  it  wound  about  im- 
mense rocks,  the  little  deserted 
dwelling  met  her  view,  lying  not 
fifty  yards  distant. 

Rose  looked  to  see  her  father  nt 
the  door ;  but  he  was  not  there,  and 
concluding  that  she  should  find  him 
within,  she  hastened  forward,  and 
had  almost  reached  the  door,  when 
Gasparde  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Good-morning,  my  fair  cousin  !" 
he  said,  in  answer  to  her  brief  and 
somewhat  surprised  greeting.  "  May 
I  ask  whom  you  seek  ?" 

"  My  father,  Gaspardc.     He  is 
here — is  he  not  ?" 

"He  is  ready  to  sec  you,  if  you 
will  enter,"  answered  Gasparde,  step- 
ping aside  for  her  to  pass  in. 

Rose  was  about  to  do  so,  when  something  in  the  glance  or  man- 
ner of  this  man  struck  her  unpleasantly.    She  hesitated — paused. 

"If  he  is  within,"  she  said,  "why  does  he  not  come  to  meet  me 
when  he  hears  my  voice  1" 

"  You  must  come  in,  Rose,  before  yon  can  see  him,"  he  returned. 
"  Come — enter!    What  are  you  afraid  of  ?    Come  in." 

"But  I  will  not  come  in'till  I  have  seen  him.  He  must  come 
to  the  door.    Will  you  ask  him  to  do  so  ?" 

Rose  waited,  with  her  clear  eyes  fixed  on  Gasparde's  face.  He 
did  not  stir. 

"  Father!"  she  called. 

There  was  utter  silence. 

"Father!"  she  called  again,  and  this  time  in  an  accent  of  fear. 
Yet  no  sound. 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  is  here.  You  are  deceiving  me,  Gasparde  I" 
she  cried.  A  horrible  fear — a  suspicion  of  treachery,  filled  her 
mind ;  she  trembled  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

Gasparde  smiled.    It  was  the  smile  of  an  incarnate  fiend. 

"  Ah,  it  is  too  true,  then  !  You  were  waiting — my  father  is  not 
here.  Mon  Diem,  help  me  I"  murmured  the  young  girl.  And  with 
one  terror-struck  glance  at  that  fiendish  face,  she  turned  and  has- 
tened from  the  door. 

But  he  reached  her  side.    His  hand  was  laid  npon  her  arm. 

"  Ahi !  you  begin  to  suspect,  my  pretty  one  !"  he  said. 

"  Ix-t  me  go,  Gasparde  !■  she  cried,  atfrightedly.  "  Mon  Difu, 
be  merciful !  I  am  faint,"  murmured  she,  to  herself,  "  and  there 
is  no  help  near!    (),  pity — pity!" 

"  Nay — don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  sweet  Rose  ;  you  see  I  am  not," 
he  said,  still  holding  her  arm.  "  Yes — you  are  right  :  vour  father 
is  not  here,  nor  will  he  be.  /  sent  for  you  to  come.  /  waited  for 
yon.  And  now  it  is  your  turn  to  beg.  You  know  how  scornful 
vou  were  once.  You  would  not  listen  to  my  prayers.  Times 
are  changed  now.  I  have  trapped  you  cleverly ;  you  shall  not 
escape,  I  promise  you  !" 

"  O,  have  mercy,  Gasparde  !"  she  pleaded. 

"  Go  on,  my  dear !    I  like  to  hear  you.   Ah,  this  is  charming!" 

"  Gasparde,  you  told  me  once  you  were  sorry  for  persecuting 
me  so,  and  I  believed  you — I  forgave  you.  You  do  not  mean  to 
keep  me  here  ;  you  will  let  mc  go;  you  are  only  ;esting,"  she 
prayed  in  her  agony. 
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But  he  scowled  at  her  with  a  glowering  expression. 

"I)iable!  You  are  mistaken  entirely,  my  dear.  What! — let 
my  prize  go  the  moment  I  get  it  into  my  hands  ?  No — no !  I 
mean  to  take  good  care  of  you,  mv  fair  Rose.  I  mean  you  shall 
marry  me  shortly,  whether  you  will  or  not.  You  cannot  say  nay, 
if  you  would.    How  does  that  suit  you  ?" 

But  his  words  fell  on  cars  that  heard  them  not.  A  mist  floated 
before  the  eyes  of  Hose ;  a  rushing  sound,  as  of  swelling  waters, 
was  about  her,  and  she  fell  senseless  to  the  earth. 

At  that  moment,  a  man  sprang  hastily  through  the  bushes.  It 
was  Jacques  Leroux.  He  gazed,  first  at  the  prostrate  figure  of 
Hose,  and  then  at  Gaspardc. 

"  Well,  what  now  ?'  asked  the  ruffian,  angrily. 

"  So  you  have  got  her  !  Poor  Rose  I  It  shall  not  be — it  mnst 
not  be!  Leave  her!"  he  said,  excitedly.  "  Little  Rose,  I  will 
save  vou  !" 

"  Co/pun  '."  shouted  Gasparde,  in  a  tone  of  rage  ;  "  out  of  the 
way!  Do  you  dare  attempt  mutiny  ?  Lookout  for  your  brains, 
and  let  the  girl  alone  ;  she  is  mine,  I  tell  vou  !  Touch  her,  and 
vou  die  I"  And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  liracc  of  heavy  pistols, 
he  presented  them,  with  an  oath,  at  Jacques. 

[see  engraving.] 

The  action  was  so  sudden  that  the  man  started  back.  Gasparde 
took  the  moment  to  blow  a  call  upon  a  silver  whistle  hanging  at 
his  breast.  Almost  instantly,  half  a  dozen  brigands  surrounded 
him. 

"  Seize  that  fellow !"  uttered  their  leader,  sternly,  "and  take 
him  to  the  cave.  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  in  one  of  the  cells,  and 
put  a  guard  over  him.  I  will  teach  you,  mon  garam,"  he  added, 
threateningly,  "  what  it  is  to  meddle  with  my  concerns  !" 

The  men  lost  no  time  in  executing  their  orders.  Jacques,  know- 
ing it  was  useless  to  resist,  submitted.  He  was  bound,  anil  led 
through  the  winding  paths  of  the  adjoining  grove,  and  Oil  ward,  to 
the  forest  beyond ;  while  Gasparde  followed,  bearing  in  his  arms 
the  form  of  the  insensible  Rose.  On  and  on  they  went,  through 
the  lonely  depths  of  the  forest,  keeping  up  that  monotonous  tramp, 
tramp,  and  without  a  single  word  being  spoken  by  any,  till  they 
reached  a  place  where  the  ground  rose  in  an  abrupt  swell ;  and 
now  pressing  over  steep  banks  and  ledges  of  bare  rock,  they 


stopped,  at  length,  before  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave  of  which  Gas- 
pardc had  spoken.  It  was  the  haunt 
of  the  robbers. 

This  opening,  which  was  well  con- 
cealed by  the  brushwood  growing 
about  it,  was  low  and  broad.  Rough 
masses  of  stone,  descending  from 
the  front,  formed  the  steps  that  led 
into  it.  The  men  entered  first  with 
Jacques.  Gasparde  was  following 
with  Rose,  when  a  faint  moan  broke 
from  her  lips.  Slowly  her  eyes  un- 
closed. 

"  The  fiends !  Now  we  shall  have 
a  pretty  time  of  it  I"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "  Raimonde,  tell  them  to 
bring  lights — quick  1  Let  me  get 
her  safe  before  she  finds  out  where 
she  is.  Lock  that  fellow  up  close, 
my  men.    So !" 

Lights  were  brought,  as  ho  com- 
manded. The  broad  and  gloomy 
cave  into  which  they  descended  was 
illumined  on  every  side.  Striking 
across  it,  the  party  entered  a  long, 
narrow  passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  which  was  also  lighted. 

By  this  time,  Rose  was  fully 
aroused.  Memory  and  conscious- 
ness were  invested  with  their  full 
power.  She  recognized,  with  a  cry 
of  terror,  the  ruffian  who  bore  her. 
A  cold  dew,  like  that  of  death, 
gathered  upon  her  brow,  as  she  be- 
held the  rocky  walls  of  that  dreadful 
passage. 

"  Gasparde — demon — release  me !" 
she  uttered,  with  mad  fear. 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  mv  beauty !   I  mean  to  keep  you  safe.  Go 
in  there,  and  keep  yourself  quiet !"  he  cried. 

And  unlocking,  as  he  spoke,  a  heavy,  spike-studded  iron  door 
in  the  rocky  wall,  he  threw  it  open,  and  attempted  to  thrust  her 
into  the  cell  it  revealed.    But  she  resisted. 

"  You  shall  not  put  me  in  there — I  will  not  enter!"  she  cried. 
"  You  wont  *    But  I  say  you  shall  I* 

Spite  of  her  struggles,  he  forced  her  in,  while  the  men  bore 
Jacques  farther  along  the  passage  to  another  cell. 

"Now,  Mademoiselle  Rose, you  will  stay  here,"  said  Gasparde, 
"  until  I  choose  to  release  you,  and  that  time  will  be  fixed  accord- 
ing to  your  own  conduct.  If  you  are  savage,  perhaps  I  may  keep 
you  here  three  months,  or  a  year,  or  two  years,  it  doesn't  matter 
much  which.  But  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  treat  me  a  little 
more  favorably,  why  a  priest  shall  be  ready  at  the  earliest  hour 
yon  name.  You  see  the  terms  are  fair.  I  will  give  you  till  to- 
morrow to  make  up  your  mind  about  it."  And  he  released  her  arm. 

"  I  will  never  marry  you  !  and  you  shall  not  keep  me  here ! 
What  place  is  this  >"  were  her  indignant  words. 

"  You  are  under  ground,  as,  perhaps,  you  know  already.  And 
as  for  talking  so  bravely  about  having  your  own  way,  why,  I  think 
I  shall  l>e  likely  to  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  that  score.  You 
sec  there  are  thick  walls  here ;  and  such  dainty  little  hands  as 
yours  wouldn't  stand  much  of  a  chance  of  making  their  way 
through  ;  while  there  arc,  perhaps,  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  just 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  ready,  at  mv  bidding,  to  bring  you  back, 
even  if  you  should  escape.  So  you  had  better  think  of  an  easier 
way  of  getting  out." 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  men — ready  at  your  bidding  I"  cried  Rose, 
trembling  with  anger  and  fear.   "  Wretch  !  who— what  are  you?" 

He  laughed  lightly. 

"  Easier  asked  than  answered,  my  pretty  maid,"  he  said.  "  Yon 
have  known  mc  for  your  Cousin  Gasparde  all  along  ;  rather  a  mis- 
take, as  yon  will  find  out.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.    The  question  is,  will  you  marry  me,  or  not?" 

"  No — never .'"  was  her  answer  ;  "  and  less  now  than  before ;  for 
now  I  begin  to  recognize  you  fully.  Now  I  recognize  your  terriblo 
trade.  Robber — murderer — brigand!  No!  I  will  either  go  forth 
from  this  dungeon  free,  or  die  by  my  own  hand  in  my  captivity  I" 
[to  be  continued.] 
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SCENES  IN  EUROPE. 
The  popularity  of  our  sketches  of  scenes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  has  induced  us  to  present  on  this  and  the  preceding  page 
another  scries  of  European  views,  presenting  objects  totally  dis- 
similar to  those  with  which  we  arc  familiar  on  our  own  shores. 
The  first  engraving  of  this  set  shows  us  a  sailor's  floating  church, 
moored  off  the  famous  Tower  of  London,  a  part  of  which  was 
built  by  Julius  Caesar  in  the  days  of  the  Koman  conquest.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  seamen  of  England 
until  a  considerable  interval  after  the  peace  of  1815,  when  efforts 
were  made  to  draw  them  together  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  The  first  floating  chapel  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  British  metropolis  was  moored  off'  Wapping,  somewhere  near 
the  entrance  to  the  London  Docks.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Dissenters,  but  many  of  the  members 
of  tho  Established  Church  united  with  them  in 
promoting  the  good  cause.  That  vessel  was  re- 
moved, and  subsequently,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
lords  of  tho  admiralty,  the  Brazen  sloop-of-war 
was  fitted  up,  and  moored  oft"  the  Tower.  This 
floating  church  was  pretty  well  attended.  Another 
aid  to  religious  information  emanates  from  Bethel 
Societies,  and  the  vessels  (merchantmen)  hoisting 
a  blue  flag  with  a  white  dove  and  olive-branch  on 
it  are  set  apart  for  evening  prayers.  The  system 
is  practised  to  some  extent  when  vessels  meet  in 
foreign  parts.  The  great  city  itself  has  had  its 
seamen  preachers ;  and  there  are  hundreds  yet 
living  whose  memory  still  retains  lively  impres- 
sions of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  of  St.  Mary  Wool- 
north,  Lombard  Street.  He  had  passed  all  his 
early  life,  and  much  of  his  middle  passage  on  the 
ocean,  and  made  numerous  voyages  between  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  as  master  of 
n  slaver,  to  which  circumstance  he  frequently  al- 
luded in  his  sermons,  and  as  he  knew  from  expe- 
rience the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  sailor's  mind, 
he  drew  many  around  him  who  listened  to  his 
counsel.  From  the  accounts  we  have  received  of 
him,  Mr.  Newton  must  have  been  much  such  a 
preacher  as  tho  venerable  Father  Taylor,  of  our 
city,  whose  eloquence,  energy  and  fervent  piety, 
devoted  to  tho  spiritual  service  of  our  seamen, 
have  produced  such  happy  results.  A  fine  church 
has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  sailors 
in  Dock  Street,  London,  and  it  is  well  attended. 
A  manifest  improvemmt  in  the  morals  of  British 
seamen  is  directly  attributable  to  this  and  similar 
institutions. — Our  second  engraving  exhibits  a 
sketch  of  tho  Sirdars  of  Caudahar  mustering  in 
battle  array  on  a  plain,  surrounded  by  the  wild 
peaks  and  crags  of  their  native  land.  Candahar 
lies  to  the  south  of,  and  nearly  midway  between 
Herat  and  Cabool.  Cabool  and  Candahar  have, 
from  early  antiquity,  been  reckoned  the  gates  of 
Hindostan,  one  affording  entrance  fiom  Tooran, 
and  the  other  from  Iran.  The  modern  city,  com- 
prised within  an  ordinary  fortification  of  three 
miles  and  one  thousand  and  six  yards  in  circum- 
ference, is  of  an  irregular  oblong  square  form,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  tt-n 
feet  deep,  but  it  is  not  in  good  repair.  The  wall 
is  twenty  and  a  half  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  four- 
teen and  a  half  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  height.  It  has  six  gates,  defended  by 
doublo  bastions,  and  the  angles  protected  by  large 
circular  towers.  The  citadel  and  palace  arc  in  tho 
centre  of  the  north  end  of  the  city.  There  are 
four  principal  streets  running  from  north  to  south 
and  from  cast  to  west,  which  meet  in  the  centre,  in 
which  there  is  a  large  d  me,  or  circular  covered 
space,  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  a  public  mar- 
ket-place surrounded  by  shops,  where  the  great 
merchants  live  ;  this  is  called  the  "  Charsoo."  The 
four  principal  streets  are  about  forty  yards  wide, 
lined  with  shops  and  houses,  which  are  all  built  of 
sun-burnt  bricks,  and  are  flat  roofed.  There  arc 
smaller  and  narrower  streets  which  run  from  the 
principal  ones  towards  the  city  walls  (all  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles),  between  which  and  the 
houses  there  is  a  road  about  twentj  -five  yards  wide 
all  round  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Sultan  Ahmed 
Shah,  the  founder  of  tho  Dooranee  monarchy,  is 
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covered  with  a  gilt  cupola,  and  is  held  a  sacred  asylum  ;  the  king 
himself  not  daring,  it  is  said,  to  take  a  criminal  from  it.  There 
arc  said  to  be  40,000  houses,  and  a  population  of  100,000  persons. 
The  streets  are  paved  witli  small  stones,  but  they  are  usually  in 
bad  order.  Candahar  is  on  a  table-land,  surrounded  by  a  well- 
cultivated  plain.  Detached  hills  rise  from  the  plain  on  the  south 
and  east;  on  the  north  and  west  they  appear  more  like  a  broken 
range  of  hills  ;  their  height  varies  from  300  to  2000  feet.  Those 
fo  the  west  have  a  singular  appearance  ;  they  rise  up  near  the  top 
like  a  wall,  are  indented,  very  rugged,  and  look  very  bleak,  being 
of  a  clayey  color.  To  the  south,  the  hills  arc  more  distant  than 
in  the  other  directions.  There  is  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  herb, 
to  be  found  on  them,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Emperor  Baber, 
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"  The  mountains 
are  worthy  of  the 
men ;  as  the  pro- 
verb says,  '  a  nar- 
row place  is  large 
to  the.  narrow  mind- 
ed.' "  "  There  are, 
perhaps,  scarcely 
in  the  whole  world 
such  dismal-look- 
ing hill  countries 
as  these."  The 
heat  radiates  from 
them  during  the 
summer,  so  much 
as  to  warm  the 
breeze  as  it  passes 
over  them  ;  and  in 
the  evenings  it  is 
not  uncommon  to 
experience  a  cur- 
rent of  hot  air  from 
the  mountains  and 
one  cool  from  the 
plain,  the  latter 
usually  succeed- 
ing the  former ; 
from  this  and  from 
other  causes,  there 
is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the 
temperature  of  the 
morning  and  the 
middle  of  the  day. 
The  Sirdars  are  a 
warlike  tribe,  and 
have  about  3000 
good  cavalry,  1000 
infantry  and  some 
guns.  They  have 
given,  first  and 
last,  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  the 

British  in  India. — Our  third  engraving  represents  a  bull-fight  in 
Madrid,  the  first  at  which  the  Queen  of  Spain,  then  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  "assisted,"  as  tho  French  say.  In  the  distance  is 
seen  the  royal  box.  A  mounted  picador  is  seen  thrusting  his  lance 
into  the  spine  of  the  staggering  bull,  while  the  chulos  are  ready 
with  their  red  cloaks  to  divert  his  attention,  should  the  stroke  fail 
and  the  cavalier  be  in  danger.  On  the  right,  a  group  of  men  are 
assisting  in  disengaging  a  wounded  cavalier  from  his  fallen  horse. 
The  artist  has  correctly  depicted  the  graceful  Andalusian  costume 
of  the  combatants  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  pictorial 
effect,  he  has  taken  a  little  license  with  the  dress  of  the  horsemen. 
The  legs  of  these  men  are  encased  in  pantaloons  of  thick  hide, 
ribbed  with  steel,  stout  enough  to  ward  off'  the  stroke  of  a  bull's 
horn.  The  toreador  rarely  engages  a  bull  in  thfl 
centre  of  the  area,  but  near  its  circumference,  in 
order  to  secure  his  retreat  when  he  proves  too  for- 
midable an  antagonist.  The  great  festa  represent- 
ed in  our  engraving  was  given  to  raise  funds  for  a 
church,  and  yielded  about  five  thousand  dollars. 
It  began  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  till  long  after 
sunset,  when  her  majesty  could  no  longer  see 
whether  the  men  were  killing  the  bull,  or  the  bull 
killing  the  men.  Eight  bulls  were  slaughtered  in 
the  ring,  and  twelve  horses  left  there,  gored  and 
diseml>oweled.  The  first  bull  scattered  the  quad- 
riUa  of  combatants,  and  rushed  upon  the  mounted 
picador,  goring,  tossing  and  tearing  up  his  horse, 
trampling  upon,  doubling  up  and  crushing  his 
fallen  rider.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  royal  sport  but  the  death  of  half  a  dozen  men. 
One  fellow  was  carried  off  with  his  ribs  broken, 
but  that  was  nothing.  Such  is  the  national  sport 
of  Spain.  Give  the  Spaniard  pan  y  tyros  (bread 
and  bulls),  and  he  is  content,  as  the  Roman  was 
with  paneni  et  circenses  (bread  and  circusses). 
What  the  gladiator  fights  were  to  the  Romans, 
bull-fights  are  to  the  Castilians. — Our  last  engrav- 
ing of  the  present  series  represents  the  colossal 
statue  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  great  painter, 
erected  at  Antwerp,  a  magnificent  piece  of  work- 
manship that  attracts  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 
The  city  of  Antwerp  has  ever  been  famous  for  its 
patronage  of  art.  Rubens  lived  here,  and  here  his 
parents  belonged,  though  Rubens  himself  was  bora 
in  the  city  of  Cologne.  The  house  in  which  he 
was  born  is  still  standing  in  the  Rue  de  L'Etoile, 
and  is  further  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Marie 
de  Medicis,  who  died  in  the  same  room  in  which 
the  painter  was  born,  just  sixty-five  years  after- 
wards, and  two  after  the  decease  of  tho  great 
artist  himself.  Twice  a  year  a  procession  parades 
the  streets  of  Antwerp,  and  is  one  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  festival  held  at  those  periods  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  and  decease  of  the  artist.  The 
designs  and  ornaments  of  the  triumphal  arch, 
which  makes  an  important  figure  in  the  procession, 
arc  taken  from  the  works  of  Rubens  With  re- 
gard to  various  public  buildings,  of  the  city  itself, 
Antwerp  has  a  theatre;  an  academy  of  painting 
(St.  Luke's),  which  originated  in  the  16th  century  ; 
a  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  established  in 
1817  ;  an  academy  of  sciences;  an  Athcna;um,  or 
college  ;  Latin,  medical,  and  naval  schools ;  a  gal- 
lery of  sculpture;  a  public  library  with  15,000 
volumes;  a  botanical  garden;  with  various  learned 
societies,  and  many  good  private  collections  of 
works  of  art.  Its  charitable  institutions  include 
several  hospitals,  asylums  and  workhouses.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  courts  of  assize  for  the  province  ; 
of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  commercial 
tribunal,  etc.  The  people  have  every  appearance 
of  being  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  are 
quiet  and  orderly  The  upper  classes  speak  French, 
and  the  lower,  Flemish.  The  manufactures  aro 
very  various,  and  are  of  considerable  importance 
and  value.  They  comprise  fabrics  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton stockings,  thread  and  tape,  liuen,  calico  print- 
ing, etc.  Embroidery,  bleaching,  and  ship-build- 
ing are  extensively  carried  on.  The  business  of 
sugar-refining  employed,  in  one  year,  from  500.  to 
600  individuals,  and  consumed  about  6,000,000 
kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar.  The  lapidaries  of  Ant- 
werp are  very  skilful  in  the  cutting  of  diamond.*. 
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|  Written  for  Ballou>  Pictorial.  ] 
AVARENi:. 

BT     CHARLES  PAXTO^. 


Rweet  Avarcne!  the  silvery  ■hdwn 

Of  moonlight  round  thee  floats. 
The  vesper  star,  enthroned  afar, 

On  thy  bright  beauty  dotes. 
From  lily  crip  there  floateth  up 

An  Inconse  rich  and  rare. 
It*  odorous  scent,  with  thy  breath  bleut, 

Perfumes  the  dewy  air. 

Bwtt  Avnrene!  tliy  dark  0JM  beam  ; 

Tn  waves  thy  dark  hair  flout*; 
W  ith  deep  delight,  thy  bosom  white 

Thrills  to  the  gushing  notes 
So  f.iint ly  heard,  from  some  lone  bird 

Pouring  its  BOB]  away 
Tn  liquid  trills,  whiie  woods  and  hills 

Kevcrb  the  impassioned  lay. 

Sweet  Avarcne!  thy  dark  e\es  hcam, 

Thy  dark  eyes  hcam  with  light ; 
What  happy  dream,  what  golden  g|pam 

Sweeps  o'er  thy  soul  to-night? 
Why  steal*  that  hlnsh,  like  morn's  first  flush, 

Across  thy  pearly  chco'i  \ 
Why  throbs  thy  heart  with  flutt'ring  start, 

As  though  its  thoughts  wonld  speak? 

Ah,  Avarcne!  full  well  I  ween 

Thy  tell-tale  eyes  reveal 
The  secret  deep,  thy  heart  would  keep, 

And  evermore  corceftl. 
Full  well  I  ween  a  magic  scene 

Hath  opened  to  thy  gaze; 
A  vista  bright,  with  beamy  light, 

From  love's  enchanting  rays. 

Tyook.  Avnrene!  night's  crewent  queen 

Hath  quenched  her  silvery  ray 
Within  the  shroud  of  yon  dark  cloud, 

Von  cloud  so  cold  and  gray. 
Look,  Avarcne!  the  star  serene 

Whose  glance  of  love  met  thine. 
The  star  is  gone — the  glance  withdrawn, 

Which  seemed  to  thee  divine. 

O.  Avarene'  thy  sparkling  een 

Will  glitter  soon  through  tears. 
And  sorrow's  snow  will  hide  the  glow 

Which  on  thy  cheek  appears; 
Tn  thy  pierced  heart  a  quivering  dart 

Will  rankle  night  and  day; 
While  cankering  care  and  pale  despair 

Make  thy  yourg  life  their  prey. 


[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 

THE  STORY  OF  ASHMONT. 


TIT  BIURET  H.  BBDGB. 


It  was  a  chill v,  lowering  'lay  early  in  March.  The  earth  was 
dark  and  oozy,  the  clouds  were  black  and  heavy,  and  the  atmos- 
phere lietween  shared  the  prevailing  tint,  and  looked  murky  and 
sullen.  But  cheerless  as  was  all  out-o'-doors  compared  with  the 
genial  comfort  Which  I  had  contrived  to  enclose  in  my  own  rooms, 
1  nevertheless  ventured  forth,  for  my  new  dress  wanted  trimmings, 
and  I  conld  not  wait  for  a  fair  day.  So,  defended  at  all  points 
witli  clogs  and  umbrella,  with  second  best  bonnet  and  shawl,  1 
perambulated  the  slimy  pavements,  went  in  at  every  variety  shop 
which  displayed  its  infinite  nothings,  its  taps  and  tinsel,  its  bits 
and  flimsincss  in  crowded  windows,  at  frequent  intervals  for  a 
mile  along  the  street,  and  thrust  my  nondescript  pattern  in  vain 
under  the  noses  of  dapper  clerks  with  large  neckcloths,  and  pret- 
ty pirls  with  lonp  car-rinps  and  brooches  to  match. 

"  We  cannot  suit  you,"  was  the  incessant  answer,  with  a  com- 
passionate plancc  at  the  odd-looking  cloth  ;  and  a  little  Frenchman 
more  voluble  and  out-spoken  than  the  others,  endeavored  to  con- 
vince me  that  his  selection  of  poods  was  not  in  fault  if  I  was  not 
satisfied.  "  Your  silk  is  milrr,  madamc,  past  the  date,  in  a  small 
deprce,  but  sufficient ;  you  will  lose  your  trouble,  you  can  find 
nothing."  Hut  his  frankness  did  not  disturb  me,  since  I  was  con- 
tent to  be  in  the  old  fashion,  or  none  at  all  even,  as  it  was  gener- 
ally less  troublesome  than  to  follow  the  new,  and  it  suited  a  quaint 
humor  which  I  was  fond  of  indulging ;  and  also  since  there  re- 
mained still  one  more  chance  for  my  dubious  dress,  which  Hash- 
ed upon  my  recollection  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  window  and  a 
.sweet,  simple  name,  "  Mary  Dale,"  above  it,  which  was  quite  to 
my  taste.  The  shop  was  just  off  the  main  street,  and  thoagh  I 
always  saw  it  as  I  passed  alonp,  and  as  often  ventured  a  conjec- 
ture respecting  the  owner  with  so  euphonious  an  appellation,  I  had 
never  been  within  it.  But  now  my  curiosity  and  silk  together 
carried  me  thither.  There  were  several  customers  before  me,  and 
nothing  loth  to  rest  a  few  moments,  I  sat  »/»,  instead  of  down,  on 
a  high  round  stool,  and  looked  about.  Alas,  for  my  fancies;  in 
place  of  the  lovely  little  bhndine  whom  I  had  expected  to  behold, 
something  made  up  of  anemones  and  blue  violets,  of  sunshine 
and  ether,  or  any  extravagant  folly  of  that  sort  you  please,  Mary 
Dale  appeared  an  overprown  girl,  neither  old  nor  young,  moving 
around  with  an  awkward  yet  successful  alertness,  that  only  pleased 
because  she  accomplished  so  quickly  what  she  purposed  ;  and 
then  her  face,  with  its  bad  complexion  and  bluff  features,  had  on- 
ly its  expression  of  kindness  and  good  sm«e  to  redeem  it  from 
absolute  ugliness. 

A  little  farther  along  behind  the  counter  was  a  young  man, 
looking  enough  like  Mary  to  betray  at  a  glance  the  fraternal  re- 


lationship which  existed  between  them  ;  but  as  one  observed  him 
more  attentively,  he  appeared  singularly  handsome.  The  two 
were  a  pood  illustration  of  what  is  frequently  seen,  the  modifying 
of  a  certain  style  of  form  and  feature,  in  the  one  case  resulting  in 
perfect  success,  and  in  the  other  becoming  a  complete  failure. 

The  figure  of  the  younp  man  was  finely  proportioned!  and  was 
really  larger  than  it  seemed  at  the  fir?t  glance.    Iiich  masses  of 
daik  hair  shaded  a  high  forehead,  which  thus  adorned,  had  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  same  feature  in  Mary,  which  stood  out  I 
boldly  with  a  straight  outline  unrelieved  by  wave  or  curl.  A  pood  I 
heart  looked  from  his  eyes,  and  the  lines  about  his  mouth  were 
evidently  shaped  by  a  strong  will  and  clear  thought.    He  was  a 
puzzle  to  me  at  once,  for  he  appeared  as  if  made  for  something 
more  and  better  than  the  mere  vending  of  galloons  and  buttons. 
I  fancied  that  he  knew  it  too,  and  that  his  sad,  abstracted  air  was 
not  the  effect  simply  of  ill  health  of  which  he  was  apparently  the 
victim.     That  light,  sharp  cough.     How  quick  Mary  looked  \ 
around  every  time  it  was  repeated  ;  bow  he  struggled  to  repress 
the  sound  until  his  face  glowed,  that  she  might  not  be  pained. 
Why  did  he  stay  caged  with  only  women's  work,  in  a  little  room, 
when  there  was  a  world  full  of  fresh  air  and  active  effort  ?  What 
forces  in  his  past  life  had  conspired  to  wreck  his  manliness  on  so  j 
despicable  a  strand  !    Thus  I  queried,  for  I  had  a  habit  of  specu-  , 
lating  on  whatever  was  not  quite  explicable  in  human  affairs. 
The  customers  were  at  last  satisfied  and  bustled  out,  and  the 
young  man  retired  by  a  private  door,  but  every  time  the  congh  ; 
faintly  sounded  from  the  inner  room,  Mary  still  continued  to 
look  that  way,  as  if  the  partition  wa3  no  obstacle  to  her  troubled  : 
glance. 

There  was  a  great  searching,  and  something  was  at  last  found 
in  a  smoky  box,  that  matched  my  dress,  and  then  I  purchased  < 
half  a  dozen  triiles  which  I  did  not  need,  while  I  was  thinking 
how  I  could  best  lead  Mary  to  talk  of  her  own  affairs.  Luekily 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  wish,  the  clouds  sent  down  a  ' 
sudden  rushing  torrent  of  rain,  such  as  spring  clouds  only  can 
pour  out.  So  I  threw  off  my  tippet  and  waited,  and  Mary  took 
her  sewing,  and  we  commenced  talking  familiarly. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  circuitous  conversation  by  which  I 
arrived  at  Mary's  confidence.  Modesty  and  good  sense  evidently 
restrained  her  at  first  from  speaking  of  herself  lo  a  stranger,  but 
we  were  so  shut  in  anil  snug,  and  the  light  was  so  pensive  and 
dim,  and  there  was  so  little  else  to  talk  about,  that  her  scruples 
were  overcome. 

She  and  her  brother  had  been  orphans  from  early  childhood. 
Their  circumstances  had  been  easy  until  within  two  or  three  years, 
when,  either  through  the  mismanagement  or  perfidy  of  a  relative 
with  whom  much  of  their  property  had  been  trusted,  they  became 
reduced  to  the  possession  of  a  comparatively  small  sum.  Walter 
had  then  entered  college,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
complete  his  studies.  This  was  Mary's  first  wish,  and  to  eke  out 
their  slender  means,  she  set  up  the  little  business  which  she  had 
since  conducted,  because,  as  she  said,  she  was  not  wise  cnotiph  to 
teach,  or  patient  enouph  to  use  her  needle  to  any  profit.  Her  en- 
terprise had  succeeded  as  well  as  she  had  hoped,  but  her  brother, 
desirous  to  escape  the  constraint  which  his  narrow  means  im- 
posed, had  assumed  double  duties,  had  extended  his  application 
through  the  nights  as  well  as  days,  and  had  in  consequence  of  se- 
vere labor  and  an  unfortunate  exposure,  incurred  those  distressing 
symptoms  which  pointed  significantly  to  the  most  gloom v  results.  I 

"  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  study,"  said  Mary,  sadlv. 

"  And  what  do  you  purpose  to  do  for  his  relief !"  I  inquired. 

"  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,"  continued  Mary.  "( )ur  physician 
says  that  medicines  are  not  necessary — that  he  needs  only  to  be 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  in  the  country  if  possible,  and  that  the  di- 
versified scenes  of  travel  would  be  his  quickest  and  surest  restor- 
ative. How  cheerless  is  a  prescription  which  you  are  unable  to 
follow.  Wc  can  scarcely  live  as  we  are,  much  less  would  our  J 
means  suffice  for  a  larger  expenditure  ;  but  I  have  besought  Wal- 
ter, by  every  argument  which  I  could  use,  to  permit  me  to  sell  my 
business,  that  he,  with  the  proceeds,  might  spend  the  summer  in 
regaining  his  health,  and  with  the  remainder  finish  his  last  year 
at  college  or  enter  upon  the  study  of  his  profession.  But  he  re- 
plies, that  whatever  he  may  do  will  probably  be  of  no  ultimate 
use  ;  that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  of  importance 
again,  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  reduce  us  to  penury  faster 
than  by  the  continually  recurring  progress  of  decrease.  He  is 
now,  however,  endeavoring  to  find  some  employment  which  will 
involve  activity  without  much  labor,  as  the  only  hope  of  restora- 
tion tr>  health  that  he  will  permit  himself  to  indulge;  but  any  such 
position  is  so  difficult,  so  impossible  to  discover." 

I  offered  the  poor  girl  such  expressions  of  sympathy  as  might 
afford  her  a  little  comfort,  and  promising  to  do  something  for  her 
if  I  could,  went  home  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceased.  It  was  very 
cheerful  in  my  parlor  when  I  entered  it,  and  I  drew  my  chair  in 
front  of  the  grate,  which  grew  more  and  more  bright  as  the  twi- 
light deepened,  and  pondered  the  story  of  struggle  and  disappoint- 
ment and  impending  trouble  that  I  had  just  heard,  and  in  com- 
parison vividly  rose  op  the  history  of  my  own  life,  so  similar  in  a 
few  respects,  so  unlike  it  in  all  others.  I,  too,  was  an  orphan  as 
Mary,  and  was  very  plain  looking,  though  in  a  different  way  from 
her,  and  had  no  talent,  by  which,  unaided,  I  could  materially  ad- 
vance my  fortune.  Now  came  the  contrast.  A  wealthy  maiden 
aunt  adopted  ine  when  a  child,  carefully  educated  me,  and  dying 
soon  after  I  attained  my  majority,  left  me  in  possession  of  her 
whole  property.  The  good  old  lady  had  assiduously  screened  me 
from  all  contact  with  vanity.  I  had  no  society  except  that  of  a 
few  persons  as  venerable  and  exemplary  as  herself,  and  there  was 
engrafted  upon  my  youth  an  extreme  maturity  of  speech  and 
manner  which  must  have  been  very  laughable.  I  adored  my  aunt, 
and  after  her  decease  I  continued  to  conduct  my  affairs  precisely 


as  she  had  done,  enjoyed  my  possessions  according  to  the  exam- 
ple which  she  had  set,  strove  to  cultivate  the  same  excellent  spirit 
which  was  her  bright  ornament,  and  only  needed  spectacles  and 
a  cap  to  make  another  Melissa  Grovcr  Ashmont,  whose  name 
I  bore. 

The  condition  of  the  Dales  troubled  me.  I  considered  long 
respecting  the  way  by  which  some  relief  might  be  afforded  them, 
but  my  best  invention  could  devise  nothing  less  delicate  or  di- 
rect than  n  loan,  und  that,  from  a  remark  which  Mary  had  made, 
would  not  probably  be  accepted.  The  arrival  of  the  evening  let- 
ters diverted  my  thoughts  to  other  matters.  There  were  three  or 
four  communications  of  various  importance,  and  last  of  all  a 
message  from  Ashmont  farm,  a  pretty  estate  a  dozen  miles  in  tho 
country,  where  I  usually  spent  my  iiimmcrs.  It  had  been  held 
and  thoroughly  well-conducted  many  years  by  an  industrious  man, 
who  then,  as  his  letter  informed  me,  desired  to  remove  to  the 
West,  and  he  requested  me  to  find  some  one  to  fill  his  place  as 
early  as  the  ensuing  month.  This  sudden  movement  was  provok- 
ing, and  my  perplexity  concerning  the  fate  of  my  dear  old  Ash- 
mont quite  obliged  me  to  send  my  supper  away  untastcd.  I  was 
really  weary  of  thinking  about  it,  and  so  dropping  the  whole  mat- 
ter mentally  returned  to  the  Dales  again.  How  fortunate  it  is 
that  by  putting  two  troubles  together,  both  can  be  neutralized  and 
nothing  but  happiness  remain.  It  was  a  lucky  thought,  that  of 
sending  the  Daks  to  Ashmont  to  superintend  the  farm — a  com- 
plete woman's  thought,  for  what  did  th  y  know  of  husbandrv  ! 
Perhaps  they  could  not  tell  parsnips  from  carrots,  or  distinguish 
between  wheat  and  barley,  to  say  nothing  of  profoundcr  qnestions 
in  agriculture  ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  utterly 
spoil  everything  in  a  year,  and  with  pood  sense  and  laudable  in- 
tentions they  might  do  very  well.  It  would  be  just  the  place  for 
Walter.  Willi  the  horses  and  the  light  labor  which  would  be 
necessary,  he  might  get  well  as  soon  as  he  [pleased,  and  Marv 
looked  as  if  she  could  direct  her  department,  and  with  the  home 
and  four  servants  they  could  pet  along  somehow.  No,  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  should  ruin  all  in  one  season,  and  when  health 
was  restored  to  the  invalid,  some  more  ratisfactorv  arrangement 
would  snppest  itself. 

I  was  awake  half  the  night  thinking  abont  it,  and  the  verv  next 

morning — albeit  the  fog  and  the  mud  had  not  decreased  a  whit  

went  to  sec  the  Dales.  They  received  my  proposal  with  hesita- 
tion, conscious  of  their  inexperience,  and  distrustful  of  their  abil- 
ity to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  their  ignorance  of  rural  life, 
but  they  yet  showed  so  much  pleasure  when  they  for  a  moment 
admitted  the  possibility  of  their  undertaking  and  successfully  car- 
rying out  the  engagement,  that  I  had  no  heart  to  vicld  to  their 
many  objections.  My  encouragement  and  arguments  were  so 
persuasive  that  in  less  than  a  week  all  our  mutual  preliminary 
business  was  concluded,  and  they  had  only  to  adjust  their  . own 
atfairs  before  going  to  Ashmont. 

I  found  the  Dales  such  agreeable  people  that  I  went  almost 
daily  to  sec  them,  and  had  them  often  at  my  own  residence.  Ma 
ry  was  so  obliging,  so  kindly  capable,  that  it  was  reallv  satisfacto- 
ry to  resign  to  her  the  direction  of  any  affair,  and  she  was  so  hap- 
py as  her  brother's  health  and  spirits  began  to  improve  in  antici- 
pation of  the  change  before  them,  that  her  presence  was  the  best 
sunshine  of  that  cloudy  month.  Walter  added  to  many  funda- 
mental good  qualities,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  an  intelligence  and 
intellectual  activity  that  proved  him  educated  in  the  best  sense. 
I  parted  from  them  when  April  came,  anticipating  with  no  ordin- 
ary eagerness  my  estivation  at  Ashmont.  Nevertheless,  yielding 
to  various  detentions  in  the  city,  I  went  there  later  in  the  season 
than  usual. 

It  was  on  a  glorions  day  in  the  middle  of  the  hay  harvest,  that 
I  drove  out  to  my  country  estate,  with  my  curiosity  all  alive  to 
behold  the  result  of  my  experiment.  Ashmont  had  been  a  con- 
spicuously conservative  establishment.  It  was  well  laid  out  and 
substantially  built  at  first,  and  during  my  remembrance  there  had 
been  no  changes  permitted,  except  those  attendant  upon  natural 
growth  and  necessary  repairs.  The  house  was  large,  and  a  suite 
of  apartments  was  kept  for  my  exclusive  use.  How  I  always 
longed  for  their  sweetness,  freshness  and  quiet  when  summer  came, 
and  how  much  happiness  there  was  in  them. 

I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  reception.  Mary  met  me 
at  the  door  and  escorted  me  to  my- parlor,  which  welcomed  me 
most  festively.  Hoses  stood  upon  the  tables,  roses  gathered  up 
the  snowy  curtains,  roses  garlanded  the  mirrors  and  pictures,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  their  fragrance.  I  was  enchanted,  and 
laughed  and  clapped  my  hands  for  very  gladness  of  heart.  And 
Mary  was  laughing  too,  and  I  delivered  a  long  oration  in  praise 
of  her  thoughtfuluess  and  taste  ;  and  she  laughed  through  the 
whole  of  it,  und  utterly  disclaimed  my  approval,  and  averred  that 
the  flowers  were  as  much  a  surprise  to  her  as  to  me.  She  only 
knew  that  an  hour  or  two  before  Walter  had  been  busy  in  and 
out  of  the  room.  Somehow  the  roses  came  into  my  cheeks  when 
she  said  that,  and  no  longer  laughing,  I  made  a  tedious  search  in 
my  reticule  for  an  article  which  was  never  found.  On  my  inquir- 
ing after  her  brother,  she  apologized  for  his  absence,  saying  that 
he  had  gone  into  the  field  to  supply  the  place  of  a  hayman  who 
was  ill.  And  she  sat  down  to  tell  me  with  tears  and  smiles  that 
he  was  rid  of  his  cough,  and  was  in  better  health  than  ever  before. 

*'  If  it  might  only  last,"  said  she,  sadly. 

"  And  why  may  it  not  ?"  I  inquired,  with  earnestness. 

"  1  was  assured,"  she  replied,  "  in  my  last  conversation  wiih 
his  physician,  that  his  predisposition  to  consumption  was  constitu- 
tional, and  that  although  he  should  seem  to  regain  perfect  health, 
the  renewal  of  sedentary  habits  miijlit,  and  probably  would,  induce 
the  reappearance  of  the  disorder.  His  permanent  cure  depended 
upon  constant  activity.  It  was  such  a  disappointment  to  hear 
this." 
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"  And  why  ?  The  alternative  does  not  seem  so  very  distressing." 

"Yon  do  not  know,"  she  continued,  "  what  brilliant  dreams 
we  have  had  together,  especially  what  high  hopes  I  have  enter- 
tained, all  founded  upon  his  success  as  a  scholar.  It  was  very 
foolish,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  delightful,  to  fancy  his  pros- 
perity and  distinction,  and  I  can  scarcely  bo  reconciled  to  the 
thought  of  his  turning  his  hack  on  all  these,  and  permitting  his 
fine  mind  to  become  dull  and  rusty  by  neglect.  But  I  am  not  in- 
tending to  complain,  when  there  is  so  much  to  excite  my  gratitude  ; 
your  friendliness  only  opens  my  heart  so  easily.  Now,  however, 
I  will  say  no  more  about  it ;"  and  she  looked  cheerful  again  and 
began  to  fold  my  shawl. 

"  And  what  docs  Walter  say  of  it?"  I  asked.  "  Does  he  un- 
derstand the  case  as  you  do,  and  does  he  participate  in  your  wish- 
es to  an  equal  extent  with  yourself  '." 

"  I  cannot  really  tell,"  said  Mary.  "  I  think  he  has  lost  some 
of  his  old  aspirations  with  his  seriousness  and  application.  He  is 
so  happy  in  his  renewed  prospect  of  life,  that  he  forgets  every  oth- 
er consideration.  He  talks  sportively  about  becoming  a  real  far- 
mer, and  I  believe,  at  the  bottom,  he  is  more  than  half  in  real 
earnest." 

I  greatly  admired  Walter's  talent ;  like  his  sister  I  believed  him 
capable  of  more  than  common  attainments,  and  was  sorry  to  sns- 
pect  that  his  enthusiasm  would  diminish,  and  he  be  left  among  the 
uninteresting  mediocrity. 

"  He  does  not  neglect  study  altogether  ?"  I  queried. 

"  No,"  returned  Mary,  "he  spends  four  or  five  hours  daily  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  that  seems  to  content  him,  for  he  talks 
no  longer  of  accomplishing  great  tilings." 

"  Because  he  is  wiser  than  formerly,  and  knows  that  modera- 
tion brings  a  surer  harvest  than  precipitancy,"  replied  I,  much 
relieved. 

We  talked  about  AValter  a  long  time,  somewhat  to  the  rectifi- 
cation of  Mary's  opinions.  With  her  unbounded  affection  for 
her  brother,  and  unlimited  confidence  in  his  capacity,  with  her  ar- 
dent temperament  and  lively  imagination,  she  had  combined  and 
brooded  over  possibilities  and  wishes,  until  her  views  of  life  were 
incorrect,  and  her  sensibilities  had  become  morbid. 

"  You  have  no  objection  to  a  farming  life,  have  you  ?"  I  asked, 
cheerfully. 

"  No,"  said  she,  laughing  for  my  better  convincement,  "I  am 
perfectly  happy  here ;  there  is  oidy  that  little  burning  thought  of 
ambition  on  his  account." 

"  And  the  same  spark  is  not  extinguished  in  his  breast,  you 
may  lie  certain.  Wait  patiently,  and  you  will  see  his  life  brighter 
than  ever  you  dared  to  hope." 

My  Pythonic  speech  was  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  seemed  to  me  almost  an  inspiration.  Mary  caught  my  earn- 
estness, and  heartily  responded,  "  I  believe  you,"  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  to  other  matters. 

I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  my  tneals  alone  in  my  room, 
as  my  aunt  had  always  directed  for  herself,  and  Mary,  who  was 
well  advised  respecting  my  customs  at  Ashmont,  commenced  the 
usual  preparations  for  tea.  I  interrupted  her  emphatically,  and 
said  I  would  sit  at  the  table  with  her  and  Walter,  if  they  pleas- 
ed, and  then  we  both  spoke  of  the  pleasant  sociability  we  should 
have  through  the  coming  weeks,  and  she  went  away  leaving  me 
with  my  roses  and  those  sweet  fancies  which  had  been  growing  up 
in  my  heart  all  through  the  springtime,  and  which  held  my  soul 
in  such  delicious  thraldom. 

I  did  not  see  Walter  till  I  went  into  the  tea-room  at  sun-down, 
and  there  was  another  surprise.  Mary  laughed,  and  we  all  laugh- 
ed when  I  hardly  recognized  him.  He  had  become  so  erect,  there 
was  such  an  clastic  gracefulness  in  his  movements,  his  voice  had 
acquired  a  rich  fullness,  and  the  unwonted  bronze  on  his  checks 
contrasted  so  well  with  his  dark  eyes  and  hair.  Then  his  freedom 
and  vivacity  I  had  never  before  observed.  His  liveliness  was  con- 
tagious, and  we  passed  the  merriest  evening  that  I  had  ever  spent, 
so  unlike  the  prosy  discourses  my  aunt  used  to  hold  with  the  old 
farmer  and  his  wife,  and  which,  in  dutiful  imitation  »f  her  exam- 
ple, 1  had  endeavored  to  continue.  Now  there  was  a  new  element 
of  social  life  introduced  into  Ashmont,  which  I  had  scarcely 
dreamed  of — much  less  experienced.  With  it,  the  days  and 
weeks  flew  as  never  a  summer  had  gone  before.  Every  morning 
Walter  gave  me  beautiful  flowers,  among  which  I  noticed  many 
new  varieties  never  cultivated  previously  at  Ashmont,  and  as  the 
fervor  of  the  afternoon  sun  abated,  wo  strolled  along  the  green 
lanes,  or  walked  beneath  the  mulberry  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den, or  yet,  sat  on  the  velvety  turf  which  sloped  away  to  a  basin 
of  clear  water.  And  there  we  told  stories  innumerable,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  or  else  we 
talked  more  sedately  of  realities,  and  sometimes  we  sat  silently 
looking  at  the  beauties  of  the  evening  sky  and  the  lovely  land- 
scape hiding  away  in  the  soft  accumulating  shadows.  Mary  was 
usually  with  us,  but  if  she  did  not  come  out  it  made  no  difference. 

I  made  an  unprecedented  delay  at  Ashmont,  and  did  not  return 
to  town  in  September,  as  1  had  never  failed  of  doing  before.  My 
rooms  in  the  city,  which  had  been  valued  so  highly  for  their  ex- 
ceeding comfort  and  sunniness,  attracted  me  just  as  little  with 
their  egotistical  solitude  as  a  dungeon.  The  thought  of  spending 
a  winter  looking  into  that  ponderous  grate,  however  the  coals 
might  glow,  was  intolerable;  and  it  was  no  better  to  anticipate 
monotonous  promenades  on  the  pavements,  or  stiff  little  parties 
and  visits  among  my  aunt's  very  excellent  and  perpendicular 
friends.  I  had  grown  so  young  in  the  few  months  I  had  been  at 
Ashmont,  as  almost  to  have  changed  ray  identity.  The  old  gray 
light  that  had  been  so  sufficient  for  my  enjoyment,  bad  blushed 
into  auroral  beauty,  and  1  could  not  bear  to  think  of  entering  the 
lc.'.den-hued  atmosphere  again  when  the  sun  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  farm  prospered.    Walter  had  been  indefatigable  in  study 


and  effort  for  its  improvement ;  he  had  modernized  many  incon- 
venient and  ancient  usages,  and  abundant  success  authorized  and 
recommended  his  plans.  An  isolated  and  an  energetic  year 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  nearly  impossible.  Many  of  Walter's 
plans  related  to  succeeding  seasons,  and  he  wished  to  remain  at 
Ashmont  to  fulfil  them.  So  we  re-modelled  our  engagement.  I 
contrived  to  make  an  important  addition  to  his  emolument,  and 
he,  to  Mary's  complete  satisfaction,  determined  to  read  law  with  a 
counsellor  of  .some  repute  in  the  nearest  village. 

The  Dales,  busy  and  hopeful,  were  happy  ;  and  I — no  matter, 
they  certainly  did  not  forget  to  whom  they  owed  their  prosperity ; 
they  evidenced  their  gratitude  in  every  way  which  a  sincere  friend- 
liness and  a  delicate  taste  could  devise.  I  ought  certainly  to  be 
satisfied  so  long  as  my  estate  was  suitably  cared  for. 

The  autumn  was  half  gone,  and  still  lingering  at  Ashmont,  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  old  lady  whom  I  had  known  from  a 
child,  and  who,  in  remembrance  of  the  strong  intimacy  which  had 
subsisted  between  herself  and  my  aunt,  favored  me  ever  and  anon 
with  scraps  of  maternal  counsel.  The  habitual  veneration  with 
which  I  regarded  her  character,  gave  weight  to  her  opinions  in  my 
estimation,  and  I  usually  deferred  to  her  judgment.  The  letter 
before  me  was  on  a  new  topic.  She  had  noted  with  surprise  my 
protracted  stay  in  the  country,  but  a  gossiping  friend  had  just 
opened  the  secret  to  her.  I  was  represented  as  being  greatly  in 
love  with  Dale,  and  he — a  handsome,  talented,  ambitious  young 
person,  considered  my  property  as  a  convenient  stepping-stone 
towards  rising  in  the  world,  and  would  not  object  to  taking  me  as 
an  unimportant  incumbrance,  which  would  require  very  little  at- 
tention when  once  in  possession.  And  my  aged  friend  was  so  dis- 
tressed about  it  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  writing  to 
warn  me  ;  and  she  entreated  me  to  remember  that  I  was  plain 
and  possessed  no  beguiling  fashionable  accomplishments,  and  was 
not  likely  in  myself  to  win  the  love  of  any  man,  much  less  of  a 
proud,  spirited  person  liko  Dale,  and  she  concluded  by  advising 
me  to  return  to  town  immediately,  and  put  the  entire  affair  out 
of  my  thoughts. 

What  bitterness  came  into  my  soul  as  I  read  slowly  line  after 
line,  and  finished  the  letter.  I  could  not  disprove  one  word  of  it, 
save  that  Dale  had  not  declared  himself,  but  yet  I  felt  in  my  very 
heart  that  he  would  soon  do  so.  And  was  all  that  tenderness 
feigned  >  all  that  kind  solicitude  an  imposition  ?  all  these  words~and 
looks  and  signs,  that  might  mean  so  much,  a  mere  counterfeit  ?  My 
heart  would  not  believe  it,  and  yet  my  judgment  told  me  it  must 
be  so,  as  I  reckoned  up  my  scanty  attractions.  I  stood  before  the 
mirror,  and  knew  it  must  be  so  when  I  saw  my  straight  hair 
brushed  back  so  plainly,  and  my  gray  dress  on  my  insignificant 
figure. 

I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl  that  I  might  determine  beneath 
the  clear  heavens  what  I  should  do.  I  met  Mary  in  the  hall,  who 
ottered  me  a  caress  and  a  gay  word.  Deception,  thought  I,  and 
I  repulsed  her  almost  harshly  and  passed  by,  just  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her  astonished  expression.  I  went  over  the  bill  into 
the  oak  woods,  and  sat  upon  the  rocks  where  the  sun  streamed  in 
through  the  crimson  branches.  I  endeavored  to  think,  but  the 
disagreeable,  bold  fact  stood  out  too  clear  to  need  any  considera- 
tion.   With  a  stern,  injured  feeling,  I  sat  and  looked  at  it. 

In  a  little  while  Walter  came  up.  He  was  so  glad  to  meet  me, 
he  said,  and  threw  himself  at  my  feet  with  such  frankness  and 
evident  satisfaction  that  it  was  hard  not  to  trust  it,  but  I  did 
not.  He  watched  my  face  a  moment  and  asked  if  I  was  ill,  or  if 
I  had  received  bad  news  in  the  letters  that  came  a  little  while  be- 
fore. I  answered  coolly  and  not  much  to  the  purpose,  and  cas- 
ually remarked  that  I  should  probably  return  to  town  in  a  few 
days. 

"And  you  arc  sorry  to  go,  is  it  not  so  '."  exclaimed  he,  taking 
my  hand  and  impetuously  telling  me  how  he  had  delayed  from 
day  to  day  telling  me  his  love  because  be  had  so  little  to  offer  me, 
nothing  but  what  had  been  a  gift  from  me ;  but  he  prayed  that  I 
would  bestow  upon  him  the  right  to  devote  his  life  for  my  happi- 
ness, to  labor  for  my  sake  and  approval  in  the  highest  sphere  of 
which  he  was  capable,  and  he  would  win  for  the  name  which  he 
would  give  me,  distinction  and  honor,  and  lay  it  all  before  me; 
and  much  more  ho  said  with  an  earnestness  I  could  scarcely  re- 
sist, while  my  heart  so  pleaded  for  him  ;  but  judgment  said,  'Am- 
bition, and  not  love,"  and  I  thought  it  must  be  right  ;  and  then 
as  civilly  as  I  could,  and  kindly  too,  for  my  heart  compelled  me 
thus  far,  I  told  him  we  would  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

"  Never'!"  inquired  he,  surprised  and  abashed. 

"Never,"  was  the  decisive  reply. 

Very  sadly  he  walked  by  my  side  as  we  returned  to  the  house ; 
and  I  also,- for  the  old  grayncss  had  come  back  with  added  gloom. 
At  the  tea-table  we  were  very  dull,  and  Mary  looked  anxiously  at 
me.  AVhat  a  cheerless  evening  it  was  ;  a  funeral  day  could  hard- 
ly have  had  a  heavier  one.  We  separated  early  for  the  night,  and 
as  soon  as  I  was  in  my  room,  Mary  came  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
and  questions  on  her  lips. 

"  What  bad  occurred  3    How  had  she  offended  me  V 

" In  no  way,"  I  replied.  "Nothing  of  importance  had  taken 
place  that  need  occasion  her  any  trouble." 

But  I  was  ill  or  vexed,  and  she  would  stay  and  help  me  with 
sympathy  at  least ;  so  she  persisted  and  would  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  me. 

This  new  phase  in  our  life  at  Ashmont  was  not  very  pleasant, 
and  yet  I  could  not  at  once  rcsolvG  to  leave  the  place  where  J  had 
been  so  happy.  I  saw  very  little  of  Walter.  He  rode  to  the 
counsellor's  every  day,  and  we  met  only  at  meal-times  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  evening.  Mary  had  in  some  way  found  out  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  embarrassment  between 
us.  Still  they  were  very  kind,  only  a  little  less  confident  and 
familiar. 


It  affected  me  to  see  their  troubled  faces,  and  when  two  or 
three  weeks  had  gone  by,  I  could  not  quite  believe  that  their  sad- 
ness was  the  consequence  of  thwarted  ambition  ;  it  was  too  gen- 
tle, too  equal.  When  I  had  once  indulged  in  a  suspicion  of  fal- 
lacy in  my  judgment,  I  was  not  long  in  renouncing  it  altogether. 
I  again  went  out  into  the  oak  woods  to  think  the  matter  over. 
I  saw  that  my  whole  distrust  rested  upon  a  rumor  and  a  conjec- 
ture, and  I  had  foolishly  suffered  the  evidence  of  my  senses  to  be 
outweighed.  I  combated  the  assertions  of  my  aged  friend.  If  I 
was  not  perfect,  it  did  not  follow  that  I  was  wholly  destitute  of 
engaging  qualities.  One  word  from  me  would  raise  the  cloud 
from  Ashmont.  There  might  be  a  risk,  but  I  resolved  to  dare  it. 
I  could  scarcely  in  any  result  be  more  wretched  than  during  tho 
last  few  weeks.  AVith  my  new  resolution  I  went  blithely  to  tho 
bouse.  I  arranged  my  hair  and  made  the  bands  as  broad  and 
heavy  as  possible,  and  while  doing  so,  I  found  upon  my  table  a 
beautiful  garland  of  red  and  scarlet  berries  in  evergreen.  AA'altcr 
had  made  it,  for  he  only  could  weave  it  so  perfectly.  It  was  the 
first  thing  ho  had  given  me  since  I  had  so  repelled  him.  I  toro 
the  wreath  apart  and  wound  it  in  my  hair.  And  then  I  put  on  a 
rich,  high-colored  silk,  which  I  had  purchased  months  before,  but 
had  never  worn.  My  dress  and  the  thought  of  what  I  was  about 
to  do,  gave  me  color;  indeed,  I  was  not  so  very  plain. 

I  went  down  to  the  parlor.  AValter  was  there  alone.  He  look- 
ed up  and  smiled  in  his  old,  glad  way,  when  he  saw  his  wreath.  I 
went  boldly  up  to  him  and  took  his  hand  in  mine. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  said  the  other  day  in  the  oak 
woods,"  I  ventured. 

"And  since  you  speak  of  it  again,  I  may  !"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  looking  into  his  face  cheerily. 

"And  will  that  be  your  answer  to  it  all  !"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  pressed  to  his 
breast,  and  kisses  rested  with  the  garland  upon  my  brow. 

Mary  entered  the  room  and  found  us  there,  and  when  AValter 
told  her  how  it  was,  she  laughed  and  cried  at  once,  but  smiles  won 
the  evening. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that  time,  and  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  regretted  the  resolution  then  taken.  My  husband  has 
fulfilled  bis  promise  and  nobly  earned  a  distinguished  name.  Ma- 
ry has  never  left  us,  but  has  been  the  presiding  genius  of  our 
home,  and  beautiful  children  play  in  the  groves  and  gardens  of 
Ashmont. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Cy  JLOPEDIA  of  American  Literature.  Vol.  II. — Having  given  a  particular 
notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  we  can  merely  state  that  the  second 
will  be  foand  to  be  far  superior  even  to  its  predecessor.  The  work  thus  com- 
pleted, may  be  obtained  of  Frederick  Parker,  Cornhill,  the  New  England  agent. 

The  American  Almanac  for  1856. — This  welcome  annual  is  issued  from  the 
press  of  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co..  of  this  city,  in  beautiful  style,  it  is  one  of 
those  indispensable  books,  that  people  will  have  at  any  cost — and  it  is  luckily 
afforded  at  a  low  price. 

Hue  Rose  of  Sharon.  A  Religious  Souvenir  for  1806.  Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Sawyer.    Boston  :  Abel  Tompkins. 

This  ctioire  and  exceedingly  pretty  annual  comes  to  us  this  year  with  more 
than  its  usual  excellence,  both  in  the  letter-press,  and  the  number  and  elegance 
of  its  steel  engravings.  We  find  the  names  of  K.  H.  Chapin  and  T.  Starr  King 
among  others  who  have  contributed  to  its  pages. 

The  Sacred  Plains.  I!y  J.  u.  Headley.  Buffalo:  WaDzer,  McKim  &  Co. 
1856.    12mo.    pp.  23!). 

In  this  work  are  grouped  together  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
seenes  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Soriptures,  thus  forming  a  sequel  to  the  Sacred 
Mountains,"  by  the  same  author.  It  is  neatly  illustrated  -  and  this  must 
compensate  for  the  small  amount  of  matter  comprised  in  the  text.  For  sale 
by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

Forest  Buds  from  the  Woods  of  Maine.  By  Florence  Percy.  Boston  : 
Brown,  Bazin  &  Co.    18mo.    pp.  207. 

The  pretty  title  of  this  volume  heralds  a  collection  of  very  pretty  verseB, 
which  will  win  their  way  to  many  hearts. 

New  Juvenile  Works. — Among  the  host  of  pretty  valuable  juvenile  works 
issued  the  present  season,  those  with  the  imprint  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  are  surpassed  by  none.  We  cordially  commend  the  following,  all  of  them 
illustrated  gift-books  :— the  "  Lances  of  Lynwood,"  by  the  author  of  the  ••  Little 
Duke.''  Uncle  John's  "  First  Book  "  and  Second  Book,"  '•  Out  of  Debt,  out 
of  Danger."  and  the  11  Mysterious  Story  Book."  They  may  all  be  purchased  at 
Rcdding's  counter. 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Revolution.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions. By  Frank  Msore.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1856.  12mo. 
pp.  386. 

There  is  little  poetic  merit  in  these  productions,  but  they  are  valuable  as 
showing  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 

New  Music. — G.  P.  Reed  ft  Co..  No.  13  Tremont  Street,  have  published  "  Life 
is  like  a  Country  Dance:  or.  Pop  goes  the  Weazel,"  a  laughing  buffo  song, 
u  Le  Premier  Amour."  a  romanza  for  the  piano,  by  Gastave  Satter,  Wake 
up,  Sweet  Melody,"  for  voice  and  piano,  by  Carl  Gartner,  and  "  Thou  art  not 
False,"  words  by  Byron,  music  by  Harrison  Millard. 

Notes  on  Central  America.  By  E  G.  Swier.  New  Y'ork  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   1855.    8vo.    pp.  397. 

An  admirable  account  of  an  interesting  and  little  known  portion  of  the  new 
world,  embracing  every  particular  of  interest,  splendidly  illustrated  by  maps 
and  drawings  made  upon  the  spot.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Harpers'  Classical  Library. — The  last  three  volumes  of  this  valuable  series 
contain  Thucydides,  Sophocles  and  Herodotus,  in  the  best  English  versions, 
with  copious  illustrative  notes.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Buns  for  the  Bridal  Wreath.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  1855.  18mo. 
pp.  70. 

An  agreeable  little  work,  containing  serious  thoughts  and  hints  on  the  mar- 
riage relation,  written  iu  an  attractive  style.  It-will  prove  a  very  acceptable 
bridal  gift. 

The  Homestead  on  the  Hill-Side,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mary  .7.  Holmes,  au- 
thor of  "  Tempest  and  Sunshine."  New  York  and  Auburu  :  Miller.  Orton  & 
Mulligan.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  379. 

These  tales  and  sketches  are  very  agreeably  written,  and  are  evidently  the 
artistic  results  of  actual  life  experiences.  A  tine  healthy  moral  tone  pervades 
the  book.    It  is  deeply  interesting.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Books  for  Children. — Messrs.  Ticknor  &  F'ields  have  published  this  year 
two  very  enticing  juvenile  works,  both  elegantly  illustrated  : — "  The  Magician's 
Show  Box,"  by  the  author  of  "  Rainbows  for  Children."  and  the  •'  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  Kit  Bam,  mariner,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cowdcn  Clarke. . 

Sabbath  Evening  Readings  on  the  New  Testament.   St.  John.    By  Rev. 

John  CUMMINS.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jcwctt  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  164. 

These  comments  on  the  evangelist  whose  pen  seems  to  have  been  dipped  in 
love,"  arc  worthy  of  the  vigorous  mind  of  Cumming.  and  will  attract  as  much 
attention  in  their  present  shape,  as  when  they  fell  from  his  lips  in  his  popular 
London  pulpit. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England — Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  New  Y'ork:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  609, 666. 

These  loDg  looked  for  volumes  have  at  length  made  theirappcarance,  and  wrll 
create  a  great  sensation.  u  Macaulay's  History  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  ro- 
mance, from  the  brilliancy  of  its  style,  and  from  its  living  picture  of  men  and 
manners.    For  sale  by  Ruikling  &  C'p. 
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A  MAN  DAN  CHIEF. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  having  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  an  tiring  advance  of  the 
white  man,  are  fast  disappearing,  and  those  who  re- 
main arc  very  degenerate  specimens  of  the  aborigi- 
nal possessors  of  our  soil.  The  first  settlers  of  the 
country  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  history  of 
the  red  men.  Occupied  in  clearing  the  laud,  in 
erecting  houses,  churches  and  schools,  and  laying 
deep  the  foundations  of  those  institutions  which 
have  become  a  national  glory,  regarding  the  Indian 
only  in  the  light  of  a  mortal  enemy,  they  had  nei- 


ther leisure  nor  inclination  for  researches  which 
would  have  yielded  golden  results,  invaluable  at  the 
present  time.  Kvcn  now,  however,  comparatively 
few  persons  care  to  read  the  story  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  or  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  fate.  Js'ow 
and  then,  only,  some  man  of  genius  touches  the 
subject  with  a  graceful  pen,  and  awakens  a  transi- 
tory feeling  in  behalf  of  the  fading  race.  "The 
rights  of  the  savage,"  says  Washington  Irving, 
"  have  seldom  been  properly  appreciated  or  respect- 
ed by  the  white  man.  In  peace  he  has  too  often 
been  the  dupe  of  artful  traffic ;  in  war  he  has  been 


regarded  as  a  ferocious  animal,  whose  life  or 
death  was  a  question  of  mere  precaution  and 
convenience.  Man  is  cruelly  wasteful  of  life 
when  his  own  safety  is  endangered,  and  he  is 
sheltered  by  impunity  ;  and  little  mercy  is  to 
bo  expected  from  him,  when  he  feels  the  sting 
of  the  reptile  and  is  conscious  of  the  power  to 
destroy.  The  same  prejudices,  which  were 
indulged  thus  early,  exist  in  common  circula- 
tion at  the  present  day.  Certain  learned  so- 
cieties have,  it  is  true,  with  laudable  diligence, 
endeavored  to  investigate  and  record  the  real 
characters  and  manners  of  the  Indian  tribes  ; 
the  American  government,  too,  has  wisely 
and  humanely  exerted  itself  to  inculcate  a 
friendly  and  forbearing  spirit  towards  them, 
and  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and  injustice. 
The  current  opinion  of  the  Indian  character, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  formed  from  the  miser- 
able hordes  which  infest  the  frontier  and  hang 
about  the  settlements.  These  are  too  com- 
monly composed  of  degenerate  beings,  cor- 
rupted and  enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  society, 
without  being  benefited  by  its  civilization. 
That  proud  independence,  which  formed  the 
main  pillar  of  savage  virtue,  has  been  shaken 
down,  and  the  whole  moral  fabric  lies  in  ruins. 
Their  spirits  arc  humiliated  and  debased  by  a 
sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  native  courage 
cowed  and  daunted  by  the  superior  knowledge 
and  power  of  their  enlightened  neighbors. 
Society  has  advanced  upon  them  like  one  of 
those  withering  airs  that  will  sometimes  breed 
desolation  over  a  whole  region  of  fertility. 
It  has  enervated  their  strength,  multiplied  their 
diseases,  and  superinduced  upon  their  original 
barbarity  the  low  vices  of  artificial  life.  It 
has  given  them  a  thousand  superlluous  wants, 
while  it  has  diminished  their  means  of  mere 
existence.  It  has  driven  before  it  the  animals 
of  the  chase,  who  fly  from  the  sound  of  the 
axe  and  the  smoke  of  the  settlement,  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  depths  of  remoter  forests  and 
yet  untrodden  wilds.  Thus  do  we  too  often 
find  the  Indians  on  our  frontiers  to  be  the 


It  was  strong  and  powerful,  and  has  slain 
thousands.  Our  seats  were  once  large  and 
yonrs  were  small.  You  have  now  become  a 
great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left 
to  spread  our  blankets."  There  is  but  too 
much  truth  in  these  laconic  statements  of  the 
Indian  chief.  Very  few  of  the  race  of  red  men 
yet  remain  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  few 
debased  remnants  of  nearly  extinct  tribes  still 
exist  in  some  of  the  States",  but  they  have  lost 
all  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter, while  they  have  acquired  some  of  the 
worst  vices  of  the  whites  among  whom  they 
reside.  We  present  upon  this  and  the  follow- 
ing page  representations  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent tril>cs  ns  they  now  exist  in  the  rast  tract 
of  nearly  uncivilized  country  lying  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky"  Mountains. 
These  sketches  were  drawn  for  ns  by  Mr.  Kil- 
buni  from  authentic  sources.  The  Blackfeet 
arc  still  one  of  the  most  considerable  tribes  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  Thcv  migrate 
about  the  western  prairies  near  tfie  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  dwell  chiefly  between  the  three 
forks  of  the  Missonri,  known  as  the  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Gallatin  Hirers.  They  retain 
more  of  their  original  customs  and  indepen- 
dence than  any  other  tribe ;  they  number 
about  16,000.  In  person  they  are  robust  and 
well  made,  and  sometimes  attain  great  statnre 
They  do  not  disfigure  their  bodies  by  tattoo- 
ing, but  paint  their  faces,  red  being  their  fa- 
vorite color.  Their  dress  is  very  picturesque  ; 
it  is  a  shirt  made  of  leather,  with  leggins,  both 
being  ornamented  more  or  less  elaborately,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  of  the  owner  ;  with  these 
is  worn  a  buffalo  robe  adorned  with  porcupine 
quills,  and  usually  painted  on  the  tanned  side 
with  figures  of  men  and  animals.  This  robe 
they  wear  very  gracefullv,  leaving  the  right 
arm  and  shoulder  bare.  The  men  always  go 
armed.  Kvery  Blackfoot  carries  a  whip  as 
well  as  his  weapons  in  his  hand.  His  gun 
and  bow  and  arrows  are  slung  on  his  shoul- 
der ;  he  also  carries  a  pouch  containing  his 


SIOUX  INDIANS  HORSE-RACING. 


BLACKFOOT  INDIAN  ON  HORSEBACK. 


mere  wiecks  and  remnants  of  once  powerful 
tribes  who  have  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
settlements,  and  sunk  into  precarious  and 
vagabond  existence."  Red  Jacket  succinctly 
summed  up  the  story  of  his  race,  when  he 
said,  in  1805,  *'  There  was  a  time  when  our 
forefathers  owned  this  great  land.  Their  scats 
extended  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of 
Indians.  He  bad  created  the  buffalo,  the  deer 
and  other  animals  for  food.  He  had  made 
the  bear  and  the  beaver.  Their  skins  served 
us  for  clothing.  He  hnd  scattered  them  over 
the  country  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them. 
He  hud  caused  the  earth  to  produce  corn  for 
bread.  All  this  He  had  done  for  his  red  chil- 
dren, because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  some 
disputes  about  our  hunting  grounds,  thcv  were 
generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  much 
blood.  But  an  evil  day  came  upon  us.  Your 
forefathers  crossed  the  great  water  and  landed 
on  this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small. 
They  found  friends  and  not  enemies.  They 
told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  country 
for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and  had  come  here  to 
enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small 
scat.  We  took  pity  on  them,  granted  their 
request ;  and  they  sat  down  among  us.  We 
gave  them  corn  and  meat ;  and  they  gave  us 
poison  (alluding  to  ardent  spirits)  in  return. 
The  white  people  had  now  found  our  country. 
Tidings  were  carried  back  and  more  came 
among  us.  Yet  we  did  not  fear  them.  We 
took  them  to  be  friends.  They  called  us 
brothers.  We  believed  them,  and  gave  them 
a  larger  seat.  At  length  their  numl>ers  greatly 
increased.  They  wanted  more  land ;  they 
wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were  opened, 
and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  In- 
dians, and  many  of  our  people  wore  destroyed. 
They  also  brought  strong  liquor  among  us. 


powder-horn  and  a  large  knife.  When  thus 
attired,  and  mounted  on  horseback,  with  a 
housing  made  of  a  large  panther's  skin,  so 
arranged  that  the  tail  hangs  down  on  one  side, 
over  a  saddle-cloth  of  scarlet,  the  Blackfoot 
warrior  considers  his  equipments  complete. 
Such  is  the  costume  of  the  figure  in  our  sec- 
ond engraving,  as  given  below.  The  Black- 
feet  make  slaves  of  the  women  whom  they 
have  taken  prisoners,  but  their  captives  are 
safe  from  ill  treatment ;  they  never  tortnre 
their  prisoners,  as  is  the  practice  among  most 
other  tribes.  The  Dacotans  ore  one  of  the  most 
numerous  tribes  among  the  American  Indi- 
ans ;  they  with  the  Assiniboins,  who  have  the 
same  origin,  number  about  45,000 ;  they  live 
mostly  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers.  They  have  more  strongly  marktd 
countenances  and  higher  cheek  bones  than 
most  other  Indians  of  the  Missouri.  The  wo- 
men, when  young,  arc  not  ill  looking.  Our 
third  engraving  represents  the  principal  wife 
of  a  Dacotah  of  the  branch  of  the  Yanktons, 
one  of  the  three  great  families  into  which  they 
are  divided  ;  she  is  accompanied  by  an  Assi- 
niboin  girl.  Her  dress  is  of  leather,  with 
stripes  and  Irorders  of  blue  and  white  beads, 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  fringe,  round  the 
ends  of  which  lead  is  twisted,  which  tinkles  at 
every  step.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  men 
among  the  Indian  tribes  nre  far  more  vain 
than  the  women.  Among  the  Mandans,  par- 
ticularly, great  attention  was  always  paid  to 
dress.  When  full  dressed  they  put  a  variety 
of  feathers  in  their  hair.  Sometimes  they 
have  a  bunch  of  owl's  feathers  or  small  ro- 
settes, made  of  ravens'  feathers  cut  short. 
Sometimes,  as  in  our  first  engraving,  they 
wear  caps  with  horns,  consisting  of  white  er- 
mine with  strips  of  red  cloth  hanging  down 
the  bark,  to  which  is  attached  a  row  of  black 
and  white  eagle  feathers,  beginning  at  the  head 
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study.  The  origin  of  the  North  American 
Indians  is  one  of  those  problems  which  have 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned 
world.  The  date  and  manner  of  the  first 
population  of  our  continent  is  unknown,  but 
the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  it  was 
settled  by  emigration  from  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  the  narrow  passage  called 
Behring's  Straits,  presenting  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  intercourse  between  the  two  hem- 
ispheres. As  the  characteristics  of  the  Es- 
quimaux Indians,  however,  their  language 
and  manners,  are  totally  different  from  all 
other  tribes  of  aborigines,  and  as  they  re- 
semble closely  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  ot 
Europe,  and  as  it  is  known  that  the  Norwe- 
gians as  early  as  the  ninth  century  colonized 
Greenland,  the  origin  of  the  Esquimaux  is 
assigned  to  the  northwesterly  part  of  Europe. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  little  is  known 


They  were  wise  and  sagacious  in  council,  brave  and  cunning  in 
war.  The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  latter 
trait  in  their  character.  A  Pequod  Indian,  in  time  of  war,  was 
pursued  by  a  Narragansett.  Finding  it  difficult  to  escape,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  following  stratagem.  Retiring  behind  a  rock,  he 
elevated  his  cap  upon  his  gun  just  above  the  rock,  when  his  enemy 
crept  up,  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired  at  the  cap,  and  fancied 
he  had  killed  his  enemy.  Before,  however,  he  had  time  to  reload, 
the  Pequod  sprang  upon  the  rock  and  shot  the  Narragansett 
through  the  heart.  Of  their  eloquence  we  have  already  given 
specimens.  Who  docs  not  remember  the  famous  speech  of  Logan, 
the  Mingo  chief,  commencing,  "  I  appeal  to  every  white  man  to 
say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him 
nof!"  The  Indian  led  a  life  worthy  of  a  feudal  baron.  War, 
hunting  and  fishing  employed  his  time — the  labors  of  the  field  and 
wigwam  were  left  to  his  better  half.  They  were  slightly  clad  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  robed  in  the  trophies  of  the  chase ;  but 
their  war  dresses  and  festival  attire  were  sumptuous  and  splendid 
— according  to  Indian  notions  of  taste.    A  chief,  in  his  deerskin 
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and  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Only  distinguished 
warriors,  who  have  performed  many  exploits,  wear  this  dress. 
Very  celebrated  warriors,  when  highly  decorated,  wear  signals  of 
their  heroic  deeds  in  their  hair;  thus  Mato-Tope,  shown  in  our  first 
illustration,  has  fastened  transversely  in  his  hair  a  wooden  knife, 
painted  red,  because  he  has  killed  a  chief  of  another  tribe  in  battle. 
Indians,  like  white  men,  arc.  alive  to  the  allurements  of  horse- 
rncing.  Our  third  engraving  gives  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
thej  indulge  in  this  favorite  amusement.  The  whole  scene  re- 
minds us  of  an  Arab  fantasia.  Our  last  engraving  exhibits  the 
skin  lodges  of  an  Indian,  with  a  group  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  squaw  in  front  is  engaged  in  loading  a  dog.  These  In- 
dian dogs  carry  the  tent-poles  when  the  tribe  moves  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another.  They  are  very  serviceable  animals,  though  not 
always  perfectly  manageable.  There  are  many  points  of  similarity 
between  the  Indians  of  the  West  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Eastern 
world,  which  would  form  a  curious  subject  for  investigation  and 


concerning  the  Indians  at  the  period  of  the  English  colonization. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  col- 
onists, there  were  no  more  than  150,000  of  them  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  thirteen  original  States.  A  few  years  before  that  an 
epidemic  of  a  malignant  character  raged  among  the  Indians  of  the 
seaboard,  and  committed  fearful  ravages.  "  Whole  towns  were 
depopulated.  The  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead  ;  and 
their  bones  were  found  lying  above  ground  many  years  after. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  arc  said  to  have  been  reduced  from 
30,000  to  300  fighting  men."  In  1C33  they  were  also  decimated 
by  the  small-pox.  They  were  divided  into  many  small  tribes, 
each  governed  by  a  sachem  or  king.  We  can  form  no  idea  of 
their  physical  character  from  that  of  the  few  degenerate  descend- 
ants who  yet  linger  among  us  ;  for  they  arc  described  by  cotem- 
porarics  as  being  of  lofty  stature  and  finely  proportioned,  like  some 
of  the  best  living  specimens  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes.  They  were 
noted  for  the  gravity  of  their  demeanor  and  for  their  eloquence. 


dress,  richly  trimmed  with  fringe,  beads,  feathers  and  shells,  with 
eagle  or  heron  plumes  in  his  scalp  locks,  and  his  face  exquisitely 
shaded  with  scarlet  and  pea-green,  was  indeed  a  splendid  figure. 
The  warlike  instruments  and  domestic  utensils  were  few  and  sim- 
ple— a  tomahawk  or  hatchet  of  stone,  bows  and  arrows,  sharp 
stones  and  shells,  which  they  used  for  knives  and  hoes,  and  stone 
mortars  for  pounding  their  corn.  Their  currency  consisted  of 
small  beads,  curiously  wrought  from  shells,  and  strung  on  belts, 
or  in  chains,  called  wampum.  In  religion  they  believed  in  a  plu- 
rality of  gods,  yet  recognized  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Go  1,  the 
creator  of  the  minor  and  local  deities,  of  all  creatures  and  things, 
whom  they  called  the  Great  Spirit.  The  natives  of  New  England 
called  this  being  Kichtan.  They  believed  that  good  men,  at  their 
death,  ascended  to  Kichtan,  above  the  heavens,  where  they  in- 
joyed  the  society  of  their  departed  friends,  and  entered  on  an  eter- 
nity of  happiness.  Bad  men  also  knocked  at  the  golden  gate,  but 
were  commanded  to  depart  and  wander  in  hopeless  poverty  and 
distress.  They  offered  up  prayers  and  worship  to  this  Supreme 
Being,  the  principal  devotional  exercise  consisting  in  singing  and 
dancing  round  a  fire.  The  evil  principle  they  recognized,  and 
from  fear  and  policy  worshipped,  under  the  name  of  Ilobbamock, 
equivalent  to  the  English  Devil.  It  is  said  that  they  occasionally 
sacrificed  their  children  to  appease  his  wrath.  They  prayed  to 
him  to  heal  their  wounds  and  diseases,  which,  when  remediable, 
were  ascribed  to  him.  If  they  were  incurable  they  were  supposed 
to  proceed  from  Kichtan,  whose  diseases  none  were  able  to  re- 
move; therefore  they  never  prayed  to  him  in  sickness.  Their 
priests,  who  were  called  Powaws,  and  their  chief  warriors,  pre- 
tended often  to  sec  Ilobbamock  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  fawn,  or 
eagle,  but,  generally,  of  a  snake,  who  gave  them  advice  in  their 
difficult  undertakings.  The  duty  and  office  of  the  Powaws  was  to 
pray  to  Hobbamock  for  the  removal  of  evils  ;  the  common  people 
said  amen.  In  his  prayer  the  Powaw  promised  skins,  kettles, 
hatchets,  beads,  etc.,  as  sacrifices,  if  his  requests  were  granted. 
Although  they  endured  pain  with  Spartan  courage,  they  had  an 
indescribable  fear  of  death.  They  were  very  fond  of  their  children, 
and  often  spoiled  them  by  indulgence.  A  father  would  often  stab 
himself,  through  grief  and  rage  for  the  loss  of  a  child.  Some  tribes 
of  Indians  forbore  mentioning  the  names  of  their  departed  friends. 
When  a  person  died,  they  generally  buried  him  with  his  bow 
and  arrows,  dogs,  and  whatever  was  valuable  to  him  while  living, 
supposing  he  would  want  them  in  another  world,  as  their  ideas  of 
the  happiness  of  heaven  consisted  in  a  life  of  prosperous  hunting 
and  fishing,  alternately  with  periods  of  luxurious  feasting.  They 
had  many  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  chivalry.  They  were  faithful 
friends  and  bitter  enemies.  They  often  followed  their  foes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  the  wilderness,  encountering  every  diffi- 
culty in  order  to  be  avenged.  A  feud  was  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  traditional  injuries  found  their  avengers  in  dis- 
tant generations.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  Corsiean  Vendetta. 
"  Their  kindness  and  hospitality,  says  one  writer,  "is  seldom 
equalled  by  any  civilized  society.  Their  politeness  in  conversa- 
tion is  even  carried  to  excess,  since  it  does  not  allow  them  to  con- 
tradict anything  that  is  asserted  in  their  presence."  Thcdndians 
appear  to  have  distinct  traditions  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and 
some  of  their  words,  rites  and  ceremonies  bear  a  strong  affinity  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Among  those  who  have  devoted 
time  and  talent  to  the  study  of  Indian  tradition,  character,  and 
manners,  Schoolcraft  deserves  honorable  mention.  He  has  made 
this  a  speciality  ;  and  no  one  has  pursued  the  subject  further.  Of 
the  valuable  "results  of  such  contributions  to  our  literature  an 
illustration  may  be  found  in  the  last  poem  of  Longfellow — Hia- 
watha— where  the  material  is  entirely  drawn  from  the  stores  of 
Indian  legendary  lore,  and  with  the  happiest  effect.  Catlin's  pic- 
tures are  also  invaluable  as  records  of  Indian  life  and  character, 
and  faithful  portraits  of  the  peculiar  people  they  depict. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-KOOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballon?  Pictorial.] 
DK  ATI!  LESS. 

BY    MR*.    M.    W.  CDRTI9. 

What  li  deatbkM?  eun.«t  thou  toll? 
List  thro  to  the  solemn  knell. 
Tolling  for  the  loved,  departed 
To  the  realm?  of  the  pure-hearted. 

What  are  deathless?  arc  the  flower*, 
Blooming  in  Rweet-scentcd  bower*.' 
Chilling  frosts  and  blight  coine  there, 
Poou  a  withering  garb  they  wear. 

Mortal  life  is  like  the  flowers. 
We  may  not  call  a  moment  ours; 
Each  declining  sunlight  brings 
L"s  nearer  to  the  King  of  kings. 

There  is  a  world  of  deathless  bloom 
Above  the  ever  waiting  tomb; 
Time  there  with  the  eternal  blends, 
And  hope  in  full  fruition  ends. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.   WATSON'S  FAULT. 

BT  BTLVAXU8  conii,  JR. 

Among  .ill  the  lesser  faults  of  the  social  circle,  and  especially 
tho*e  indulged  in  hy  married  people,  no  one  is  more  prevalent  than 
than  that  of  correcting  each  other  in  trivial  points.  For  instance  : 
the  husband  commences  to  relate  some  incident,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  makes  some  statement,  in  itself  of  no  importance, 
and  one  that,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  may  he  enlarged  upon 
without  conveying  any  false  impression ;  hut  no  sooner  does  the 
expression  drop  from  his  lips,  than  his  wife  interrupts  him  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  him,  thereby  implicating  him  in  a  misstate- 
ment. Or,  it  may  he  that  the  hushand  does  the  same  thing.  Now 
this  is  done  without  any  thought  of  evil,  and  often  with  the  hest 
intentions;  hut  yet  it  very  frequently  leads  to  unhappy  results. 
But  a  simple  story  will  better  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  the 
reader  may  he  assured  that  it  is  no  imaginary  sketch. 

David  Watson  was  a  merchant  on  a  small  scale,  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  store  in  a  very  thriving  country  Tillage.  Ais  wife 
Augusta  was  a  faithful  life-partner,  and  did  all  she  could  to  make 
her  husband's  home  a  place  of  peace  and  comfort. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  David  ?"  she  asked,  after  she  had  re- 
moved her  shawl  and  hood,  and  taken  a  seat  by  the  fire.  She  and 
her  husband  had  just  returned  from  an  evening  party.  "  What  is 
the  matter  i"  she  repeated,  as  she  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the 
grate.    "  Von  have  been  as  sober  as  a  judge  all  the  way  home." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Augusta,"  he  replied,  at  the  same  time  taking 
one  of  his  wife's  hands  in  his  own  ;  "  but  you  must  not  be  offended, 
for  I  mean  what  I  am  going  to  say  most  kindly.  You  do  not 
realize  how  you  wounded  my  feelings  this  evening." 

"  Me — wounded  your  feelings,  David  !"  uttered  the  wife,  look- 
ing up  into  her  husband's  face  in  surprise.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  allude  to  the  remarks  you  made  when  I  was  relating 
to  Mr.  Bobcrts  my  fronting  experience." 

"  But  what  on  earth  did  I  say  out  of  the  way,  then  ?".  There 
was  a  touch  of  offence  in  this. 

"Do  you  not  remember?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't." 

"  Well, — first — when  I  told  Roberts  that  I  caught  a  hundred 
trout,  you  quickly  interrupted  me  and  assured  me  that  I  caught 
only  seventy-five.  Then  when  I  simply  assured  you  that  I  caught 
nearer  a  hundred  than  seventy-five,  you  still  persisted,  and  flatly 
denied  the  truth  of  my  assertion." 

"  And  what  was  there  so  terrible  in  all  that,  I  should  like  to 
know  V  the  wife  asked,  not  in  the  best  of  humors  ;  for,  like  many 
others,  she  was  not  fond  of  being  told  of  her  faults. 

"There  was  nothing  terrible,  Augusta,"  returned  David,  kindly, 
"  for  were  there  anything  very  bad  I  know  yon  woidd  never  have 
been  guilty  of  it.  Yet  it  was  very  annoying,  and  you  know  I  have 
often  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  before.  Now  yon  know  how- 
prone  some  men  arc  to  exaggerate  all  they  tell  concerning  them- 
selves, and  how  apt  such  men  arc  to  lose  the  confidence  of  their 
friends,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  their  own  affairs.  When  I  said 
to-night  that  I  caught  about  a  hundred  trout  from  the  old  brook, 
I  meant  w  hat  I  said,  for  I  did  catch  near  that  number,  but  when  I 
took  them  from  my  bag  to  string  them,  I  found  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  very  small  ones  so  soft  and  bruised  that  I  threw  them  out ; 
and  if  I  remember  rightly  I  brought  home  seventy-eight.  The 
moment  you  spoke,  I  saw  a  smile  pass  around  the  company,  and 
1  felt  as  though  tin  y  regarded  me  as  a  common  braggart.  I  dared 
tell  no  more  anecdotes,  nor  could  I  converse  as  freely  a,s  before. 
And  then  when  I  assured  you  that  I  was  right,  you  remember  how 
you  answered  me.    That  was  worse  still." 

"  But  how  was  that  ?" 

"  Why,  you  contradicted  me,  and  still  persisted  in' your  asser- 
tion that  I  had  misstated  the  affair.  And  then,  again,  in  the  early 
part  t|f  the  evening,  you  know,  you  corrected  me  again,  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  when  it  made  me  feel  unpleas- 
antly. It  was  while  I  was  relating  to  Mrs.  Anderson  the  circum- 
stance of  my  horse's  running  away  with  me.  I  said  he  ran  nearly 
a  mile  before  I  could  stop  him  ;  but  you  instantly  stopped  me,  and 
assured  the  company  that  it  was  not  over  half  a  mile.  Now  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  know  exactly  how  far  it  was,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
of  little  consequence,  though  I  am  sure  it  was  over  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.    I  assure  you,  Augusta,  it  made  me  feel  badly." 

"  And  yet  I  can't  see  anything  so  very  bad  about  it,"  said  she. 


"  But  if  it  makes  me  unhappy,  can  you  not  refrain  from  it  ! 
For  surely  it  cannot  benefit  you." 

Mrs.  Watson  did  not  make  any  decided  promise,  though  she 
intimated  that  she  would  do  the  best  she  could  ;  and  here  the  mat- 
ter rested  for  the  time  being. 

About  two  weeks  after  this,  Mr.  Watson  had  a  party  at  his  own 
house.  After  supper  the  people  gathered  about  the  fire  in  the 
spacious  sitting-room,  and  ere  long  the  conversation  tamed  upon 
the  topic  of  business,  li  was  a  time  of  great  depression  in  trade, 
and  many  a  house  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  firm  and  sure, 
was  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  "hard  times."  Business  men 
began  to  distrust  each  other,  and  the  first  suspicion  of  weakness 
was  often  the  signal  of  destruction.  Let  it  be  whispered  that  A. 
was  in  a  daagcrous  position,  and  straightway  B.,  C,  D.,  V...  F., 
and  a  host  of  others  were  upon  him  with  their  demands,  and  he 
was  sure  to  fall,  though  perhaps  a  single  month  of  forbearance 
mi^ht  have  enabled  him  to  weather  the  dangerous  shore. 

"  Mr.  Watson,"  said  one  of  the  visitors,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Morgan,  who  carried  on  a  large  woolen  factory,  "  how  docs  Gould 
get  a'ong  now  !" 

"  O,  lie's  doing  well,"  returned  Watson,  "very  well  indeed. 
He  is  coining  money." 

This  Gould  was  Mrs.  Watson's  own  brother,  and  her  only 
brother — being  two  years  younger  than  herself,  and  one  whom  she 
had  ever  loved  most  dearly. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Morgan,  "fori  knew  that  he  had 
sent  some  heavy  consignments  west,  and  1  feared  he  might  find 
some  difficulty  in  getting  his  pay,  for  these  western  houses  are 
smashing  up  fast." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  William  Gould's  losing  anything,"  returned 
Watson.    "  He  is  safe  now." 

"  I  guess  you're  a  little  mistaken,  David,"  interrupted  Augusta. 

Watson  cast  a  quick,  imploring  glance  upon  his  wife,  but  she 
would  not  notice  it.  Her  husband  had  made  a  mistake,  and  she 
must  correct  him. 

"  You  know  what  he  told  us  the  other  night,"  she  added,  de- 
spite her  husband's  eager,  prayerful  look.  "  He  fears  that  the 
folks  to  whom  he  sent  that  lot  of  goods  in  July,  will  never  pay 
him.  You  know  their  note  was  due  a  month  ago  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars.    But  I  hope  he  wont  lose  it,  for  it  will  ruin  him." 

"No,  no,  Augusta,"  returned  David,  with  a  painful  effort,  "you 
do  not  understand  the  matter ;  William  has  had  a  letter  from  the 
firm,  and  they  will  pay  him  in  full." 

"  Yes — I  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson,  now  determined,  as 
usual,  not  to  give  up  her  point.  "  I  saw  the  letter,  and  you  know 
what  William  told  us.    They  promised  to  pay  him,  but  how?" 

"  Why,  in  full,  and  with  interest,"  answered  David,  trying  to 
conceal  his  mortification. 

"Ay,  so  they  did;  but  he  has  got  to  send  them  more  goods 
first.  If  he  will  send  them  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  clothing, 
all  made  up,  they  promise  to  pay  him  the  whole  in  three  instal- 
ments. I  declare  I  pity  him.  It's  too  bad  that  folks  should  treat 
him  so." 

"  But  how  is  it  about  this  house  ?"  asked  Morgan,  quite  earn- 
estly.   "  Does  Gould  think  of  sending  otF  the  goods 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Watson.  "It  is  a  safe  thing  for  him, 
and  will  be  profitable." 

••  Why,  David—" 

"  Stop,  Augusta,"  (poke  Watson,  in  a  peremptory  tone.  "  You 
know-  nothing  of  liis  business  at  all." 

"  I  should  think  I  might,"  quickly  returned  the  wife,  "  for  I 
have  heard  him  tell  about  it.  He  means  to  send  off  the  second 
lot  of  goods,  for  if  he  loses  the  first  lot,  this  second  loss  will  be  no 
worse,  for  in  either  ease  it  will  break  him  down.  He  says  he 
'  may  be  as  well  whipped  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.'  For 
my  part  I  don't  see  why  men  will  be  so  mean  and  deceptive  as 
those  western  men  arc.  If  I  was  in  William's  place,  I'd  have  no 
more  to  do  with  them." 

David  Watson  could  say  no  more.  Bis  face  was  worked  upon 
by  deep  emotion,  and  the  glance?  which  he  gave  his  wife  had  more 
meaning  then  she  could  then  comprehend. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  when  the  visitors  departed,  and  when  the 
husband  and  wife  were  left  alone  they  were  for  a  long  time  moody 
and  silent.  Mrs.  Watson  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  her  tone 
showed  that  she  was  prepared  for  a  lecture. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  have  another  scolding  for  me,"  she  said. 

"No,  Augusta,"  her  husband  returned,  in  a  subdued  tone.  "If 
you  think  you  have  treated  ine  as  you  ought,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  now." 

"  But,  David,  how  could  I  help  it  !  You  know  what  William 
told  us,  and  why  not  tell  the  truth  at  once  ?  You  were  mistaken 
when  you  said  that  he  was  in  a  prosperous  condition." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive  any  one,  Augusta.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  the  western  firm  with  whom  William  had  done  so  much 
business,  and  I  know  them  better  than  he  docs.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly situated  at  this  present  time,  but  I  consider  them  perfectly 
safe.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  clothing  there,  and  for  boots 
and  shoes,  and  if  they  can  have  the  goods  at  once  which  William 
now  proposes  to  send,  they  can  easily  make  one  hundred  percent, 
profit  on  them.  I  know  this.  But  William  is  young,  and  being 
so  deeply  concerned,  he  feels  uneasy  when  there  is  no  real  danger; 
and  you  know  very  well  that  when  he  told  us  his  fears  1  laughed 
at  them,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  perfectly  safe.  And  so  I 
did  then  believe  him,  and  so  I  told  Mr.  Morgan  to-night.  But  we 
will  say  no  more  about  it  now." 

Thus  the  matter  rested  for  the  night.  Gould  was  at  that  time 
in  Boston,  whither  he  had  gone  on  business,  but  he  was  expected 
home  on  the  next  day. 

On  the  very  next  evening,  Mr.  Watson  and  his  wife  sat  alone 
in  their  comfortable  sitting-room.    The  clock  had  just  stru.k  ten, 


and  they  were  thinking  of  retiring,  when  the  outer  door  was 
opened,  and  shortly  afterwards  William  Gould  entered.  He  was 
a  young  man,  not  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  a  face 
and  form  of  miuly  comeliness  ;  but  now  he  was  very  pale,  and  his 
lips  trembled  with  strong  emotion. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  brother,  what  is  the  matter  f"  cried  Mrs. 
Watson,  as  William  took  a  scat. 

"  What  is  it  !"  asked  David,  in  a  low,  anxious  tone. 

"  I  am  a  ruined  man !"  gasped  young  Gould,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  gazing  vacantly  into  the  fire.  "  Buincd  I"  he  added, 
looking  up  into  David's  face. 

"That  western  house,"  suggested  Augusta,  depreratinglv. 

"  Ah,  'tis  not  that,"  returned  the  young  man,  sadly.  "I  be- 
lieve that  western  house  is  good  enough,  after  all.  No,  no — the 
people  here  have  come  down  upon  me." 

"  But  yon  do  not  mean  that  all  is  lost,"  said  Watson. 

"  Yes,  everything !"  returned  William,  in  heartbroken  tones. 
"  Somehow  Mr.  Morgan  has  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  this  western 
firm  is  going  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  You  know  I  am  owing 
him  some  four  thousand  dollars,  beside  the  new  order  I  had  made 
for  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  more  of  cloth.  He  has  come 
down  upon  me,  and  of  course  the  rest  have  followed  his  example." 

"  But  is  there  no  retrievement  V 

"  None  at  all.  The  work  is  done,  and  I  am  crushed  !  One 
month  more  would  have  carried  me  safely  over  this  crisis.  But 
it's  too  late  now.  O,  how  could  Morgan  have  got  hold  of  this 
false  Suspicion  !    David,  yon  have  not  let  slip  any  of  my  secrets." 

"No,  William,"  returned  Mr.  Watson.  "But  on  the  rontrarv, 
I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  your  friends 
that  you  were  prospering  and  making  money." 

"  So  I  was,  so  I  was,  David.  Once,  to  be  sure,  I  felt  some  little 
fears  of  Mangrove  &  Company,  the  western  firm,  and  so  I  told 
you,  but  your  assurances  set  me  at  rest  on  that  point,  and  in  one 
month  more  I  could  have  entirely  overcome  the  difficulty  caused 
by  the  extension  of  the  term  of  their  payment.    But  it's  done  now. 

Morgan  has  come  down,  and  to-morrow  O,  David,  'tis  too  had  ! 

An  officer  is  already  in  charge  of  my  stop*  and  goods  !" 

Augusta  Watson  sat  pale  and  trembling,  and  her  breath  came 
at  intervals  of  spasmodic  length.  She  saw  plainly  what  she  had 
done — she  knew  that  she  had  ruined  her  brother  !  Now  the  wholo 
truth  arose  like  a  giant  spectre  of  evil  before  her,  and  she  would 
h.-.ve  given  one  half  of  her  own  life  to  have  wiped  away  the  doings 
of  the  past.   O,  could  she  but  have  recalled  those  few  hasty  words  I 

"Augusta,  does  it  affect  you  so  '."  murmured  her  brother,  mov- 
ing to  her  side,  and  placing  his  arm  about  her  neck. 

A  few  in  jments  she  was  silent.  She  possessed  a  generous  soul, 
and  a  mi. id  above  deceit.  At  length  she  looked  up  into  her  broth- 
er's face,  and  in  a  bursting  voice  she  uttered  : 

"  O,  William,  I — I — have  done  all  this  !  But  do  not  blame  me 
now,  for  I  am  miserable  enough." 

"  You,  Augusta  >."  returned  William,  in  surprise.  "  But  how — 
how  could  you  have  done  it?" 

"Alas,  it  was  fioni  that  foolish,  wicked  habit  of  correcting  my 
husband  before  others.    But  David  must  explain — for — " 

Here  Mrs.  Watson's  emotions  overcame  her,  and  she  bowed  her 
head  and  sobbed  aloud.  Ere  long  afterwards  she  retired,  and  then 
Mr.  Watson  explained  the  whole  affair. 

"  Never  mind,  David,"  said  the  young  man.  "Poor  girl — she 
suffers  enough  now.  Don't  say  anything  more  about  it  to  her.  I 
will  call  into  your  store  to  morrow,  and  we  will  talk  the  affair  over." 

( )n  the  following  morning  Augusta  Watson  arose  with  an  aching 
head  and  grief-laden  soul ;  but  her  husband  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom  and  forgave  her,  and  ere  long  her  brother  did  the  same;  so 
she  felt  somewhat  easier  lor  this.  Yet  she  saw  her  brother  hurled 
from  the  position  he  had  gained,  and  when  his  all  of  worldly  goods 
was  gone,  she  knew  that  her  one  besetting  fault  had  caused  it. 

But  as  time  wore  on,  Mangrove  &  Co.  paid  their  notes,  and 
William  Goold  was  enabled  to  pay  every  dollar  he  owed.  The 
w  estern  firm  learned  how  much  he  had  suffered  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  he  prompt,  and  as  business  brightened  with  them,  they 
extended  liberal  offers  to  him.  William  went  into  partnership 
with  David  Watson,  and  for  several  years  they  filled  all  the  orders 
for  their  western  friends. 

But  Augusta  forgot  not  the  terrible  lesson  she  had  received. 
Never  again  did  she  interrupt  her  husband  in  company  with  need- 
less corrections,  nor  could  she  hear  others  do  it  without  a  shudder. 
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[Tnttcn  for  BallOu'B  Pictorial.] 
SUSPENSE. 

BT    OEORGK    n.  OOOMER. 


Our  k*u1s  at  time-s  the  anguish  feel 

Of  hlfl  who  in  the  robber's  cavo, 
Forgot  beneath  its  potent  seal, 

The  only  word  that  life  could  save. 
A  single  word  it  wan,  that  hung, 

And  tortured  with  itn  Perming  case, 
Almost  upon  his  very  tongue, 

Yet  baffled  memory's  power  to  *clze. 

Such  i«  the  grief  of  hope  deferred. 

The  torture  of  the  viewless  thread — 
Bos  pending,  in  n  single  word, 

Our  only  joy,  our  only  dread. 
Some  still,  mysterious  sign  of  change 

Awakes  the  heart  to  thrilling  awe, 
An  could  the  .startling  footprint  strange, 

That  Crusoe  on  his  island  saw. 

Our  only  taper  left  behind. 

That  burnt  at  best  but  low  and  weak, 
Exposed  to  damp  and  passing  wind, 

How  tremblingly  we  turn  to  seek. 
One  moment  more,  and  all  we  fear 

In  from  our  brightened  pathway  fled; 
One  moment  morn,  and  joy  is  here, 

Or  nought  but  darkness  and  the  dead. 

Yet  thus  the  spirit  must  be  tasked, 

Afl  was  the  soul  of  Judah's  king; 
The  fearful  question  must  be  asked, 

Qtowe'er  we  dread  the  answering — 
Houn'er  from  our  desire  we  shrink, 

Ilowc'er  wo  doubt,  or  grieve,  or  chafe, 
II  owe 'ex  wo  view  black  misery's  brink  — 

u0,  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?" 

[Written  for  Ballou-s  Pictorial.] 

BIDDY'S  MISTAKE. 

BT  EMILY  1!.  l'AOE. 

Yes,  Miss  Fanny  Barron  did  look  very  lovely  in  lier  pale  rose 
silk  an<l  Berlin  laces,  as  she  tripped  into  her  friend's  private  dress- 
ing-room, and  plumping  carelessly  into  a  great,  dreamy  roeking- 
chnir,  exclaimed  : 

"  Do,  Aurelia,  just  smooth  my  hair  and  arrange  these  buds  a 
little,  before  yon  glove  yourself.  Thomas,  stupid  fellow,  has  driven 
mc  here  at  such  a  terrific  rate,  over  the  roughest  way  imaginable, 
that  1  believe  I  must  be  quite  shaken  to  pieces." 

"  And  so  yon  want  to  spoil  yourself  still  further  by  tumbling 
that  elegant  dress — you  arc  surely  demented,  to  bury  such  beauti- 
ful drapery  in  the  arms  of  a  lolling-chair — get  up  immediately  and 
let  mc  make  you  fit  to  appear  in  the  parlors,  for  (now  prepare  for 
conquest!)  my  gallant  cousin  Orpheus  is  below — arrived  only  an 
hour  ago  from  Boston,  very  unexpectedly,  and  I  am  impatient  to 
introduce  you." 

"There,"  as  she  disposed  the  delicate  white  buds  to  droop 
gracefully  among  the  rich  braids,  "you  are  quite  bewitching 
now.  But  don't  admire  yourself  tno  much,"  laughed  her  gay 
friend,  as  Miss  Fanny  glanced  into  an  opposite  mirror,  and  tossed 
a  playful  kiss  to  the  brilliant  image  which  it  reflected.  "  Come, 
come,  fair  loiterer,  mamma  and  Nora  will  never  forgive  nic  if  I 
leave  them  to  do  all  the  honors  alone — besides,  I  am  in  haste  to 
dazzle  my  amiable  cousin  with  the  jewel  I  have  so  long  had  in  re- 
servo  for  him — ah  ma  belle  !  no  incredulity,  if  you  please,  but  pre- 
pare to  be  carried  off  in  spito  of  yourself!" 

"  How  irresistible  he  must  be  !"  said  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  grave 
acquiescence. 

And  so,  indeed,  he  proved.  Were  there  ever  such  superb  eyes 
as  gazed  admiringly  into  Fanny's  that  night  !  Was  there  ever  so 
faultless  an  address,  or  so  graceful  a  blending  of  dignity  and  case  ? 
Fanny  was  charmed,  and  she  owned  to  herself,  with  a  smile,  as  she 
sank  complacently  back  among  the  cushions  of  her  carriage,  to 
which  she  had  been  handed  with  the  most  delicate  courtesy,  and  a 
low  and  somewhat  protracted  "goodnight,"  that  sho  had  never 
passed  so  delightful  an  evening,  or  chanced  upon  so  agreeable  a 
companion. 

Equally  attracted  and  fascinated  was  the  fastidious  Mr.  Orpheus 
Dammct  himself.  Never,  as  he.  thought,  had  he  beheld  so  bewil- 
dering a  woman — so  sprightly  and  sparkling,  and  withal  so  en- 
chantinglv  fair ;  never  before  had  he  listened  to  so  delicious  a 
voice,  melting  in  liquid  dreaminess  upon  the  ear — and  never,  sure- 
ly, had  he  looked  upon  so  divine  a  faco,  so  beautiful  in  the  perfect 
oval  of  its  outline,  the  rich,  varying  color  of  the  soft  cheek,  the 
tenderness  of  the  exquisite,  mouth,  and  the  sweet,  starry  hazel  of 
the  bewitching  eyes. 

Inwardly  flattering  his  cousin's  amiability  and  cleverness,  in 
leading  him  to  so  lovely  a  shrine — and  feeling  that  in  the  lady  of 
his  admiration  he  had  at  last  found  his  destiny,  he  retired  to  rest, 
resolving  to  call  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  follow  up 
the  good  impression  which  he  could  not  doubt  he  had  that  even- 
ing been  so  happy  as  to  produce.  The  pleasing  image  lingered 
even  upon  his  sleeping  fancy,  and  in  his  dreams  he  still  admired 
the  sweet  repose  of  the  quiet  forehead — the  satin  gloss  of  the 
smooth  hair — and,  nbovc  all,  the  unrivalled  charm  of  the  dainty 
lips,  which  (O,  ecstacy  !)  parted  falteringly  with  the  rapturous 
"  yes  "  which  made  him,  in  Ids  own  estimation  of  felicity,  equal 
•with  the  angels ! 

O,  treacherous  dream !  The  morning  broke  in  unclouded 
splendor,  seeming  to  our  sanguine  hero  suggestive  of  his  dawning 
happiness.    lie  breakfasted  in  a  rose-colored  mist,  through  which 


his  cousin  Aurelia  (whom  he  did  not  seem  to  recollect  had  always 
sustained  the  reputation  of  a  petite  beauty  and  a  blonde)  appear- 
ed tall  and  graceful,  with  the  darkest  of  hair  and  the  most  bril- 
liant of  eyes,  and  to  whom  he  twice  repeated,  in  assisting  her  to 
steak  and  toast,  "  Allow  me,  my  dear  Miss  Barron  !" 

Aurelia  smiled  as  he  consulted  his  watch  and  then  walked  up 
stairs,  first  inquiring  the  earliest  hour  which  the  etiquette  of  Dor- 
went  permitted  to  callers.  Mr.  Orpheus  Dammct — though  a  gen- 
tleman of  faultless  exterior,  whose  propriety  and  elegance  of  at- 
tire was  everywhere  noted  and  admired — was,  nevertheless,  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  of  despatch  at  the  toilet,  usually  bestowing  a  pe- 
riod of  a  little  less  than  ten  minutes  upon  his  attractiv:  perFon, 
yet  upon  this  particular  morning  he  lingered  long  at  his  dressing- 
glass,  unable  to  decide  upon  a  choice  of  waistcoats,  and  alternat- 
ing between  a  faint  shade  of  purple  and  a  delicate  lilac,  in  the 
selection  of  his  cravat. 

Rut  at  length  a  most  captivating  toilet  was  completed,  and 
the  perfumed  tips  of  his  Paris  kids  wafted  a  benignant,  almost 
exultant  farewell  to  Aurelia,  as  he  threw  a  hurried  glance  upward 
to  her  favorite  window-seat,  and  then  took  his  way,  with  an  elas- 
ticity of  tread,  which  he  remembered  vaguely  as  an  clement  pecu- 
liar to  his  boyhood,  towards  the  aristocratic  dwelling  of  .Judge 
Barron,  outside  whose  lofty  granite  walls  be  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment conscious  of  having  a  single  hope  or  interest  in  the  whole 
world. 

Mounting  tho  steps  confidently,  our  impatient  hero  touched  the 
bell  with  little  of  tho  hesitation  which  marks  the  feeble  summons 
of  tho  diffident  or  distrustful  lovor,  but  with  a  hearty,  vigorous 
pull  indicative  of  the  highest  assurance  of  welcome  in  the  mind  of 
the  ringer. 

It  was  answered  promptly  by  a  respectable  Irish  damsel,  who 
imparted  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  her  mistress  was  at  home, 
and  with  the  greatest  apparent  deference  for  our  friend's  line  ap- 
pearance, ushered  him  into  an  elegant  ante-room,  and  stood  iu 
respectful  silence,  waiting  his  commands. 

"  What  name,  sir  V  at  length  ventured  Biddy,  finding  that,  af- 
ter having  divested  himself  of  hat  and  cane,  he  had  proceeded  to 
an  elaborate  criticism  of  his  cravat  in  the  full-length  Venetian 
mirror. 

"  Ah,  what  name  ?"  he  repeated,  dreamily,  startled  from  self- 
contemplation,  and  thrusting  an  inquiring  hand  rapidly  into  one 
and  another  mysterious  pocket.  But  nothing  was  produced,  be- 
yond a  delicately  adorned  mouchoir,  an  elegant  portc-monnaie, 
and  a  few  other  articles  incidental  to  gentlemen's  pockets  every- 
where ;  in  short,  he  discovered  to  his  great  vexation,  that  he  had 
neglected  his  cards,  and  as  Biddy,  who  did  not  at  all  comprehend 
the  object  of  this  remarkable  conduct,  gathered  courage  to  repeat 
her  timid  request  for  his  name,  he  had  completed  his  unsuccess- 
ful search,  and  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  impatience,  answered 
briefly,  "  O,  Dammct,"  and  immediately  resumed  his  devotion  to 
the  Venice  mirror — this  time  addressing  himself  to  the  study  of 
his  faultless  whiskers,  which  he  smoothed  complacently,  and  then, 
realizing  that  no  touch  could  be  added  to  the  perfection  of  his  ap- 
pearance, occupied  himself  with  practising  his  most  irresistible 
bow,  with  a  view  to  its  seductive  effect  upon  the  lady  of  his  hopes 
— on  the  verge  of  whose  enchanting  presence  he  now  lingered. 

Meanwhile  Biddy,  in  horror-struck  silence,  had  observed  the  en- 
tire tableau  through  the  medium  of  the  friendly  key -hole,  and  just 
as  our  unsuspecting  lover,  advancing  nearer  to  the  flattering  glass, 
extended  his  hand  with  graceful  enthusiasm  to  meet  the  clasp  of 
his  imaginary  fair — away  darted  Biddy  as  if  suddenly  endowed 
with  wings,  and  arrived,  breathless  and  with  a  face  of  intense  ter- 
ror, in  her  young  mistress's  private  boudoir. 

"  0,  Misthress  Fanny,  I'm  afeard  we  will  all  be  killed,"  she 
broke  forth,  with  a  howl  of  unmistakable  fear,  "  there's  a  dread- 
ful man  down  below,  and  it's  crazy  that  he  is,  to  he  shure  !  O, 
dear,  dear,  if  I'd  a  knowed-it,  I'd  a  nivcr  lit  him  in— but  it's  not 
to  blame  that  /  am,  in  the  laste,  Misthress  Fanny;  he  looked  like 
a  jintleman,  ivry  inch,  and  wdiin  he  inkwired  afther  you,  in  eoorsc 
I  showed  'im  into  the  parlor  ;  thin  I  axed  'im  'is  name  to  tak  up 
to  yon,  and  he  jist  swore  at  me  awfully,  and  looked  at  mc  so  ter- 
rible— 0  dear,  Misthress  Fanny,  I'm  shure  I  shall  nivcr  forgit  it 
till  the  day  of  mo  dith.  But,  d'ye  see,  I  locked  up  the  door  and 
put  mc  eye  to  the  kay-hole,  and  there  I  could  see  'im,  tearin' 
and  ravin',  and  makin'  faces  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  now  he's 
made  up  to  the  ilegant  mirror  with  his  fist,  and  he'll  smash  it  to 
athoms  as  thruc  as  the  saints  !" 

"  Go  instantly  and  fetch  Thomas  and  Robert,"  directed  Miss 
Fanny,  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  --o  dangerous  a 
guest,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  first  pause  which  the  terrified 
Biddy  had  allowed  herself.  "  Go — undo  the  door,  and  if  the  fel- 
low refuses  to  leave  the  house  peaceably,  just  hid  them  put  him 
oat  by  force,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible." 

"  Some  poor  maniac,  unquestionably,  escaped  from  the  asvlum," 
soliloquized  the  agitated  Fanny,  as  Biddy  vanished  to  execute  her 
bidding.  "  How  unfortunate,  when  Mr.  Dammct  is  likely  to  call 
at  any  moment !  It  must  be  very  awkward  for  him  to  be  obliged 
to  engage  with  a  madman  at  his  entrance — how  could  I  ever  ex- 
cuse it  !  And  the  parlor,  too,  to  be  thrown  into  such  chaotic  con- 
fusion ;  I  only  hope  tho  frightful  creature  has  spared  that  rich 
steel  mirror,  since  we  have  been  to  so  much  trouble  and  expense 
in  importing  it.  O,  dear  !  it  is  so  fearful  !  What  a  dreadful 
clamor,"  she  exclaimed,  hurrying  to  a  retired  landing,  and  look- 
ing down  into  the  dim  hall  where  a  straggling  figure  was  bring 
borne  along  in  the  arms  of  two  stout  lackeys. 

"  Pray,  Thomas,  where  is  the  need  of  such  a  tumult  ?  I 
hope  you  aro  not  treating  the  poor  fellow  harshly,  even  if  he  it 
troublesome,"  remarked  Fanny,  from  the  landing.  "  Carrv  him 
out  quickly,  and  without  any  more  confusion."  she  added,  lean- 
ing over  the  balustrade,  and  suppressing,  as  best  she  might,  an 


ardent  impulse  to  laugh  .•  t  the  grotesque  figure  of  the  supposed 
maniac,  sprawling  and  tumbling  in  the  vice  like  grasp  of  his  de- 
termined captors — but  who,  she  was  obliged  to  admit,  did  present 
a  much  more  genteel  appearance  than  is  fommon  to  the  inmates 
of  mad-houses,  generally — yet,  his  face  being  (onccalcd  in  the 
ample  folds  of  an  immense  handkerchief,  a  very  generous  por- 
tion of  which  the  zealous  Thomas,  in  his  efforts  to  secure  silence, 
lml  forced  into  tho  throat  of  the  suffocating  victim — she  had  no 
suspicion  of  his  real  identity,  and  experienced  a  very  natural  feel- 
ing of  relief  when  the  hall-door  closed  Upon  the  luckless  intruder, 
anil,  afier  a  critical  examination  of  the  injured  parlor,  where,  to 
her  joyful  amazement,  she  found  nothing  destroyed  or  even  out  of 
place — she  retired  to  her  chamber  with  the  comfortable  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  now  nothing  to  fear  in  the  anticipated  event  of 
Mr.  Dammet's  making  choice  of  this  particular  morning  to  pay 
her  his  personal  respects. 

Much  less  satisfactory  were  the  reflections  of  our  unfortunate 
hero,  "S  he  staggered  into  the  street,  unable  to  recover  a  proper 
equilibrium,  after  his  sudden  and  forcible  expulsion  from  the 
door.  Without  deigning  a  farewell  glanco  at  the  inhospitable 
walls  w'  ere  but  now  he  had  deluded  himself  existed  all  that  could 
make  life  lovely — excited,  confused,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  astonishment,  perplexity  and  indignation  were,  equally 
blended — he  ran  up  the  street  and  across  the  green  at  a  sufficiently 
furious  rate,  and  with  an  amply  frenzied  appearance,  to  warrant 
his  supposed  insanity. 

His  present  position,  to  be  sure,  was  hardly  ono  to  command 
calmness,  and  be  reflected  bitterly,  as  he  hurried  on,  scarcely 
knowing  whither  ho  went,  that,  at  the  exact  moment  when  he  had 
belicvctl  himself  about  to  bo  admitted  into  the  presence  of  his 
divinity — when  her  hand,  as  he  fondly  thought,  was  trembling  on 
the  latch — the  door  had  been  rudely  burst  open  and  himself  seized, 
and  in  spite  of  his  protestations  and  resistance,  gagged,  and  un- 
der her  very  eyes  and  by  her  own  orders,  as  his  ears  attested, 
hurled  into  the  street  like  the  veriest  puppy  1  How  had  he  mcr- 
itcel  such  insufferable  treatment  ! 

He  felt  himself  the  victim  of  some  diabolical  scheme,  of  which 
he  hael  little  doubt  his  cousin  Aurelia  was  the  chief  projector  anel 
instigator  ;  and  full  of  this  mistaken  apprehension  and  the  chagrin, 
discomfiture  and  rage  which  consumed  him,  he  made  the  utmost 
haste  to  the  depot — seated  himself  in  an  express  train  for  Boston, 
and  an  hour  later  found  him  at  the  office  of  the  Union  Telegraph 
despatching  a  fiery  order  to  his  astonished  uncle  at  Dcrwcnt,  to 
the  effect  that  his  trunk,  portmanteau,  etc.,  should  be  immediately 
forwarded  to  his  address  I 

That  evening,  as  he  elevated  his  feet  above  the  pleasant  grate  and 
puffed  his  luxurious  cigar,  be  inwardly  forswore  the  treacherous 
sex,  and  registered  deep  in  his  own  heart,  a  vow  of  eternal  celiba- 
cy, which,  however,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  he  has 
since  violated  ! 

The  next  morning,  the  Dcrwcnt  Chronicle  contained,  among 
the  list  of  local  items,  a  conspicuous  paragraph,  headed — "Prov- 
idential Escape  from  Fearful  Butchery  !  1" — and  presenting  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  a  ferocious  mad- 
man had  obtained  entrance  into  the  house  of  Judge  Barron,  on 
the  morning  of  the  previous  day,  hut  wdio  was  fortunately  secur- 
ed in  season  to  prevent  any  personal  violence,  although  not  before 
he  dashed  in  pieces  several  valuable  articles  of  furniture,  thereby 
doing  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  ! 

Some  months  subsequently,  however,  the  same  sheet  recordctl 
the  following,  with  many  congratulations  and  profuse  wishes  for 
the  future  weal  of  the  happy  parties. 

"  Married — In  this  village,  on  the  15th  inst.,  Orpheus  Dammct, 
Esq  ,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Fanny,  daughter  of  Judge  Barron,  of 
this  village." 

That  the  honest  Biddy's  unfortunate  mistake  had  been  some- 
how discovered,  explained  and  amicably  adjusted,  the  abovo  au- 
thentic notice  is  sufficient  testimony. 

.  4  .m  m  m  >  

A  SPORTING  PRINCESS. 

The  court  of  Bavaria,  at  the  beginning  of  tho  last  ccnturv,  set 
a  bad  example  to  the  people  on  whose  love  and  allegiance  it  made 
a  claim  that  was  but  scurvily  reverenced.  The  little  and  delicate 
Eleetress  Maria  Amelia,  had  the  propensities  of  a  gigantic  roue. 
She  was  delicate  only  in  person*,  but  mind  and  body  were  similar- 
ly "  little  "  in  other  respects.  She  was  an  excellent  shot,  follow- 
ed the  chase  with  the  zest  of  the  keenest  sportsman,  and  would 
toil  half  the  day  across  ridge  and  furrow,  or  up  to  her  knees  in 
mud,  in  pursuit  of  game,  among  which  she  made  such  deadly 
havoc.  At  these  times,  and  often  when  the  occasion  was  not  war- 
rant for  the  fashion,  she  appeared  in  public  in  male  attire,  gener- 
ally of  green  cloth,  her  brilliant  complexion  heightened  by  a  bril- 
liantly powdered  white  peruke.  She  loved  dogs  as  well  as  she  did 
men — rather  better,  perhaps  on  the  whole — and  was  never  more 
pleased  than  when  she  dined  in  no  better  company  than  a  dozen 
of  these  canine  favorites,  whose  unceremonious  clearing  of  tho 
dishes,  before  the  hostess  could  help  herself,  only  excited  her 
hearty  laughter.  There  were  occasions,  however,  on  which  sho 
was  given  to  anything  rather  than  laughter,  and  chiefly  when  she 
encountered  the  favorites  of  her  husband.  On  these  she  had  no 
mercy;  and  her  dog-whip  was  more  than  once  applied  to  the 
shoulders  of  shameless  rivals,  which  had,  perhaps,  better  have 
been  applied  to  those  of  the  unworthy  husband. — (Jhr.  Freeman. 


AN  APOLOGUE. 

A  dorvise,  of  great  sanctity,  one  morning  had  the  misfortune, 
as  he  took  up  a  crystal  cup,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  prophet, 
to  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  dash  it  to  pieces.  His  sem  com- 
ing in  some  time  after,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  bless  him,  as 
his  manner  was  every  morning ;  but  the  youth  going  out,  stum- 
bled over  the  threshold  and  broke  his  arm.  As  the  old  man  won- 
dered at  these  events,  a  caravan  passed  by  on  its  way  to  Mecca; 
the  derviso  approached  it,  te>o,  by  a  blessing  :  but  as  he  stroked 
one  of  the  holy  camels,  he  received  a  kick  from  the  beast  which 
sorely  bruised  him  !  His  sorrow  and  amazement  increased  upon 
him,  until  he  recollected  that,  through  hurry  and  inadvertencv,  he 
had  that  morning  come  abroad  without  washing  his  hands. — Dr. 
Jolaison. 
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CHARLES  ANDERSON  DANA. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  a 
leading  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  was  drawn  for  us,  by  Mr.  Barry,  from  a  da- 
guerreotype by  Meade  Brothers,  of  New  York.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  at  Hinsdale,  New  Hamp- 
shire. August  8,  1819.    From  this  place  his  parents  re- 
moved, and  his  early  boyhood  was  passed  in  Orleans 
county,  New  York,  and  Essex  county,  Vermont,  where 
he  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  common 
schools.    At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  in  the  store 
of  a  relative  in  Buffalo.    Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
business  with  characteristic  energy,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  cherished  an  ardent  love  of  reading  and  study, 
and  was  less  disposed  to  give  his  leisure  hours  to  amuse- 
ments than  to  books.    His  position  in  Buffalo  was  favor- 
able to  indulging  his  taste  for  languages,  which  he  has 
since  cultivated  with  remarkable  success.    From  the  In- 
dians who  lingered  in  the  vicinity,  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  their  broken  dialects,  while  his  daily  contact 
with  the  German  population,  initiated  him  into  that  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  has  since  become  a  master.  The 
commercial  difficulties  of  1837  enabled  him  to  gratify  a 
wish  which  he  had  long  cherished.    He  determined  to 
receive  a  public  education  ;  and  preparing  himself  for  col- 
lege, entered  the  freshman  class  of  Harvard  University 
in  August,  1839.  Here  his  prt  ferences  led  him  to  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  especially  of  Greek,  in  which  his 
attainments  were  of  a  high  order.    About  the  close  of 
his  second  year  in  college,  his  eyes,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously (object  to  weakness,  became  so  much  impaired 
as  to  prevent  his  pursuing  the  usual  routine  of  study. 
Just  before  that  time  the  Brook  Farm  Association  had 
been  established  in  West  Roxbury.    Some  of  its  found- 
ers were  his  personal  friends.    He  cherished  a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  autumn  of  1841,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  institution,  having  already  received  an  honorable  dis- 
mission from  college.    Here  a  new  life  opened  upon  him. 
In  the  society  of  cultivated  and  congenial  minds,  en- 
gaged in  rural  and  literary  pursuits,  and  devoted  to  the 
realization  of  a  favorite  experiment  in  social  science,  he 
passed  live  years  of  happy  activity — a  period  which  ho 
has  often  since  referred  to  as  forming  a  certain  "  Idyllic 
charm,"  and  rich  in  the  most  lofty  motives  and  the 
purest  gratification.     During  his  residence  at  Brook 
Farm,  Mr.  Dana  was  chiefly  occupied  in  teaching,  and  editing 
"The  Harbinger,"  a  weekly  journal,  devoted  to  social  reform  anil 
general  literature.    He  contributed  largely  to  that  publication, 
and  many  of  the  most  elaborate  and  able  productions  of  his  pen 
are  to  be  found  in  its  columns.    Brook  Farm  was  the  resort  of 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.   The  French,  Spanish  and  German  were  in  familiar  use. 
Classical  studies  were  pursued  by  young  men  preparing  for  col- 
lege.   Mr.  Dana's  love  of  philology  thus  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  studying  several  of  the  languages 
alluded  to,  with  almost  the  zeal  of  a  German  professor.    At  the 
same  time,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  industrial  operation, 
which  formed  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  place.    Expert  in  manual 
processes,  which  required  equal  dexterity  and  judgment,  his  skill 
was  shown  in  th'-'  orchards  and  gardens  of  the  establishment,  and 
often  called  forth  the  admiration  of  visitors.    With  the  growth  of 


CHARLES  ANDERSON  DANA. 


Brook  Farm,  Mr.  Dana  became  one  of  its  principal  directors. 
Identified  with  its  interests  in  public,  and  highly  beloved  and  hon- 
ored by  his  associates,  he  bore  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  association.  Many  of  the  documents  issued  in  explanation 
of  its  objects,  emanated  from  his  pen.  The  prestige  of  Brook 
Farm  had  now  made  a  general  impression  on  the  public  mind.  A 
desire  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  numerous  friends  of  progress 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  to  listen  to  more  detailed  exposition  of  its 
principles  and  methods.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam II.  (.'banning  and  others,  Mr.  Dana  accordingly  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  in  various  towns  of  Massachusetts,  illustrative  of 
the  theories  of  social  science  as  held  by  the  Brook  Farm  Associa- 
tion. These  lectures  excited  great  interest ;  they  were  attended 
by  crowded  audiences.  Mr.  Dana  was  always  one  of  the  favorite 
speakers  on  those  occasions.  But  this  life  possessed  too  strange  a 
charm  to  be  of  permanent  duration.    A  succession  of  disasters, 


crowned  by  the  conflagration  of  a  spacious  new  edifice, 
which  was  on  the  eve  of  completion,  after  absorbing  much 
time  and  money  in  its  erection,  hastened  the  affuirs  of 
Brook  Farm  to  a  crisis.  It  was  decided  to  bring  the  as- 
sociation to  a  close;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  Mr. 
Dana  formed  a  connection  with  the  Boston  Chronotype, 
a  daily  newspaper  then  recently  established  by  Mr.  El'izur 
Wright.  This  engagement  continued  but  a  few  months, 
and  in  February,  1847,  Mr.  Dana  removed  to  New  York, 
and  at  once  joined  the  editorial  corps  of  the  Dailv  Tri- 
bune. He  labored  with  his  wonted  vigor  on  that  journal 
until  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  when  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  personul  familiarity 
with  European  politics.  His  arrival  in  Paris  was  at  an 
opportune  moment.  The  revolution  was  at  its  height ; 
the  discussion  of  political  topics  was  conducted  with  fever- 
ish intensity.  Mr.  Dana  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
the  conflict.  His  letters  at  that  period  to  several  of  the 
New  York  journals,  contain  a  full  history  of  those  event- 
ful days.  Written  with  great  shrewdness  of  observation, 
and  often  with  rare  picturesque  beauty  of  expression, 
they  furnish  the  materials  for  a  volume  of  extraordinary 
interest.  Returning  to  this  country  in  February,  1849, 
Mr.  Dana  resumed  nis  labors  on  the  Tribune,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  one  of  its  prominent  editors  and  lead- 
ing proprietors.  To  his  energy  and  comprehensive  judg- 
ment, that  journal  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  present  char- 
acter. With  his  knowledge  of  European  polities,  his  ad- 
mirable literary  cultivation,  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  principal  men  of  the  day,  his  keen  sagacity,  his 
wonderful  power  of  labor,  and  his  rare  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative talents,  the  position  of  Mr.  Dana  in  the  Tri- 
bune is  a  conspicuous  element  in  its  success.  The  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  Tribune  is  entrusted  to  his  es- 
)>ccial  charge.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Grcely,  he  is  the 
editor-in-chief,  and  at  all  times  presides  over  the  details 
of  its  organization,  directing,  modifying  and  controlling 
the  services  of  a  numerous  staff  of  writers.  Mr.  Dana 
was  married  in  184G  to  a  Southern  lady,  and  has  four 
children.  In  person  he  is  tall,  of  a  slight  frame  and  great 
activity ;  his  face,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  portrait,  indi- 
cates equal  mobility  of  intellect  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 

TVRIN. 

Turin  (in  Italian,  Torino,  anil  anciently,  Ttvirasia  and 
Aw/usta  Tnurinorum) ,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
is  a  large  city  cnchantingly  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  Alps,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Dora  Susina  and  the  Po. 
To  convevan  idea  of  the  architecture  of  this  city,  we  have  selected 
an  accurate  sketi  h  of  one  of  the  squares,  the  Place  Vittorio  Em- 
manuele,  so  nan  ed  a'ter  the  reigning  sovereign,  whose  portrait  we 
published  in  our  last  number.  The  scene  is  animated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  peasants,  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  and  citi- 
zens— for  a  market  is  held  in  this  square.  The  buildings  are  in 
the  true  Italian  style,  and  their  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  mountain 
background,  which  swells  upward  in  the  distance.  Turin  owes 
its  foundation  to  a  colony  of  Transalpine  origin.  Its  historical 
recollections  and  antiquities  arc  insignificant,  and  it  is  chiefly 
famous  for  the  beautv  and  number  of  its  modern  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  charm  of  its  location.  It  has  various  educational  and  char- 
itable institutions,  and  several  branches  of  manufactures.  It  enjoys 
quite  an  extensive  trade,  and  its  population  is  about  150,000. 


PLACE  VITTORIO  EMMANUELE,  TURIN. 
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CURRAJV'S  HUMOR. 
The  humor  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  the  famous  Irish  orator, 
was  often  broad  and  farcical.  On  one  occasion,  he  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  bench  by  the  following  statement : — "  On  my  way 
to  court,  my  lord,  as  I  passed  by  one  of  the  markets,  I  observed  a 
butcher  preparing  to  slaughter  a  calf.  Just  as  his  hand  was 
raised,  a  lovely  little  child  approached  him  unperceived,  and, 
terrible  to  relate  (I  still  see  the  life-blood  gushing  out),  the  poor 
child's  bosom  was  under  his  hand,  when  he  plunged  his  knife  in- 
to— "  "  Into  the  bosom  of  the  child  I"  exclaimed  the  judge,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  horror.  "  Into  the  neck  of  the  calf,  my  lord ;  but 
your  lordship  sometimes  anticipates."  When  vindicating  his 
countrymen  from  the  charge  of  being  naturally  vicious,  he  said 
he  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irishman  being  born  drunk.  In  his 
last  illness,  his  physician  observing  in  the  morning  that  he  seemed 
to  cough  with  more  difficulty,  he  answered,  "  That  is  rather  sur- 
prising, as  I  have  been  practising  all  night."  In  commenting  on 
a  decision  of  Judge  Robinson,  he  said,  "I  have  never  met  with 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  your  lordship  in  any  book  in  my  library." 
The  judge  replied,  that  he  suspected  Curran's  library  was  very 
small.  Robinson  had  written  some  anonymous  pamphlets,  which 
gave  his  antagonist  the  opportunity  to  rejoin.  "  My  library  may 
be  small,  but  I  thank  heaven,  that  among  my  books  there  are  none 
of  the  wretched  productions  of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of  the  day. 
I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  lord,  to  study  good  works,  than  to 
compose  bad  ones.  My  books  may  be  few,  but  the  title-pages 
give  the  writers'  names — my  shelf  is  not  disgraced  by  any  such 
rank  absurdity,  that  their  very  authors  arc  ashamed  to  own  them." 

Boston  Athenaeum. — This  excellent  institution  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  The  library  has  been  largely  increased 
during  the  past  year  by  purchases  and  donations.  The  fine  art 
exhibition  yielded  a  gross  income  of  $4443,  of  which  more  than 
$2000  net  accrued  to  the  institution.  The  total  property  of  the 
corporation  amounts  to  $491,255  97. 

Old  Ironsides — Our  next  number  will  contain  a  large  and 
admirable  picture  by  Billings,  representing  the  deck  of  the.  Con- 
stitution, as  she  comes  into  action  with  the  Guerriere,  just  before 
the  first  broadside.    It  is  an  admirable  and  lifelike  production. 

Ingenious. — Lately  before  tho  Dublin  Photographic  Society,  Dr. 
Lover  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  taking  photographs  by  gas-light. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  number  of  severe  battles  have  lately  been  fought  be- 
tween tho  U.  S.  troops  and  tho  Indians  in  Oregon. 

....  Tho  London  Times  cannot  help  approving  the  position 
of  our  government  with  regard  to  the  Sound  dues. 

....  Austria  has  proved  herself  through  the  Eastern  war  to  be 
the  "  Artful  Dodger  "  of  Europe. 

....  Mayor  Wood  went  to  ride  the  other  day,  and  another 
mare  ran  away  with  him. 

....  A  milkman  was  recently  frozen  to  death  between  See- 
konk  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

....  Some  scoundrel  fabricated  the  report  of  Rachel's  death, 
and  sent  tho  news  to  Europe. 

....  Tho  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara  is  the  largest  war  steam- 
er in  tho  world — she  is  6000  tons  burthen. 

....  In  Winchester  Centre,  Ct.,  but  three  persons  have  died 
in  threo  years.    They  keep  no  doctor. 

....  The  imperial  princesses  of  Russia  have  sold  their  dia- 
monds to  help  carry  on  the  war. 

....  Dry  wood  is  more  economical  fuel  than  green,  but  burn- 
ing wood  is  a  piece  of  extravagance. 

....  A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  says  the  higher  circles  of 
England  are  the  purest  in  the  world.    Really  ! 

....  Loaded  gun-barrels  of  revolutionary  date,  found  lately  in 
Vermont,  had  "  kept  their  powder  dry." 

....  The  New  York  Observer  says  the  annual  cost  of  a  fash- 
ionable church  is  $22,505. 

....  Never  were  there  more  sleighs  on  the  roads  in  this  vicin- 
ity than  have  appeared  this  winter. 

....  Tho  cold  weather  last  month  yielded  the  ice  harvesters  an 
enormous  crop. 

....  The  oldest  living  English  poet  is  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
born  in  the  year  1775. 

....  A  strange  distemper  in  this  vicinity  has  lately  carried  off 
some  very  valuable  horses. 

....  The  first  printing-office  established  in  Russia  in  1560, 
was  destroyod  by  the  superstitious  populace. 

....  The  ice  business  now  employs  $700,000  capital,  and 
about  ten  thousand  men  in  the  winter. 

....  Tho  British  men-of-war  have  been  quite  too  familiar 
with  our  merchant  vessels  in  the  Baltie. 

....  Boston  streets  were  ploughed  up  by  the  superintendent 
during  the  "great  snow." 

....  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  places  called  "Wash- 
ington," in  the  United  States. 

....  At  the  Howard  Athenaeum  they  played  lately  the  "  Sea 
of  lee."    It  was  seen  gratis  in  the  streets. 

....  A  golden  eagle  was  lately  shot  in  Montpclier,  Vt.  The 
bird  fought  for  his  life  and  died  game. 


THE  OPERA. 

What  a  stir  the  advent  of  an  Italian  opera  troupe  makes  ! 
How  it  "  flutters  the  Volscians  in  Corioli !"  It  furnishes  a  topic 
of  conversation  to*  all  classes,  and  even  the  newsboys  on  the  street 
corners  have  something  to  say  about  the  "  confounded  foreigners." 
Dressmakers  are  in  their  clement,  gentlemen's  furnishers  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  white  kids  are  "  lively,"  opticians  are  in  ecstacies  at 
the  ready  sale  of  "  double-barrelled "  lorgnettes,  ivnd  cabmen 
are  rendered  insane  by  temporary  prosperity.  The  musical  taste 
of  the  Athens  of  America  is  developed  to  a  marvellous  extent  by 
the  advent  of  the  signors,  signoras  and  signorinas,  and  all  the 
copies  of  "  Italian  without  a  Master,"  disappear  from  the  count- 
ers of  the  periodical  dealers. 

The  dilettanti  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  revel  in  the  publication 
of  their  technicalities  and  transcendentalisms.  They  discover 
"  metallic  tones  "  one  night  in  a  voice  that  had  too  much  "woody 
fibre  "  on  the  preceding  evening.  Very  mild  young  gentlemen 
become  rabid  nightly  and  practise  bravas  and  bouquets,  and  pro- 
nounce La  Grange  "dim  foine."  The  uninitiated  purchase  books 
of  the  opera,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  at  tho  "  over  "  is  like 
that  of  the  autumna1  woods  of  Vallambrosa  in  tho  equinoctial. 

Yet  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  La  Grange  troupe  was 
justifiable  enough.  La  Grange  herself  is  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, 

"And  flashes  through  the  baser  crowd 
Like  the  lightning  through  the  storm." 

She  is  a  beautiful  creature,  with  fine  eyes,  a  graceful  figure  and 
a  voice — the  birds  at  morning  in  their  gayest  carols,  the  deep  mur- 
murs of  the  wind  and  wave,  cannot  furnish  a  parallel.  Music 
flows  from  her  lips  as  purely  and  spontaneously  as  water  from  a 
fountain  1  Hence  the  wild  plaudits,  the  tearful  eyes,  the  scattered 
wreaths,  the  faltering  accents  of  delight  which  hail  her  achieve- 
ments.   Success  be  with  her  whithersoever  fortune  may  lead. 

The  Baroness  de  Trobriand  tells  us  she  once  came  near  meet- 
ing the  fate  ascribed  by  Scribe  to  Adrienno  Lecouvrier  in  the  play 
of  that  name.  A  rival  sent  her  a  poisoned  bouquet,  but  whether 
because  the  secret  of  poisoning  has  been  lost  with  the  Locustas 
and  Luerezia  Borgias  of  past  times,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  beautiful  prima  donna  escaped  tho  fatal  consequences  of  the 
inhalation.  There  is  no  crime  at  which  the  fury  of  rivalry  halts. 
We  remember  reading  of  an  Italian  prima  donna  who  threw  a 
laurel  wreath  of  bronze  from  tho  upper  boxes  to  a  musical  rival 
while  she  was  singing  on  the  stage  or  La  Scala,  and  killed  her  on 
the  spot.    To  these  children  of  the  sun  "  revenge  is  virtue." 


PRIZE  FIGHTING. 

This  brutal  practice  has  not  been  stopped  in  England,  which, 
one  would  think,  had  been  disgraced  by  it  long  enough.  Not  a 
great  while  since,  a  man  named  John  Jones,  who  fought  a  battle 
with  another  pugilist  named  Mike  Madden,  for  $500  a  side,  was 
killed  by  his  antagonist.  A  death  in  tho  prize-ring  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  of  these  battles.  When  this  occurred,  a  few  years 
ago,  at  a  fight  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  this  country,  a  voice  in 
the  crowd  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  "  Carry  off  your  dead,  and  bring 
us  on  another  man  I"  What  a  commentary  on  the  influence  of 
prize  fighting  !  Yet  many  English  writers  have  stood  up  for  it, 
and  one  of  Hazlitt's  very  best-written  essays  was  penned  in  glori- 
fication of  the  battle  between  Bill  Neate  and  tho  "gas-man,"  two 
favorites  of  the  London  "  fancy." 


Peaceable  Prisoners. — Two  men  named  Lowe  and  Smith, 
arraigned  in  Hawcsville,  Ky.,  for  participating  in  a  street  affair, 
by  way  of  justifying  their  characters,  drew  their  revolvers  as  soon 
as  they  appeared  in  the  conrt  room,  and  began  blazing  away  at 
each  other  and  at  the  bystanders,  thus  amusing  the  court,  the 
lawyers  and  the  officers.  Nobody  was  hurt.  Of  course  they 
made  their  own  reports. 


Old  Kentucky. — There  is  a  man  in  Kentucky,  named  John 
Lawrence  Bazler,  who  is  ready  to  wager  from  $5000  to  $30,000, 
that  he  can  jump  on  a  dead  level  further  than  any  other  man  in 
whole  world,  and  that  he  can  leap  from  a  fair  stand  over  a  brick 
wall  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  four  feet  in  its  thickness.  Perhaps 
his  "vaulting  ambition"  may  yet  be  gratified,  and  old  Kentucky 
still  prevail. 

The  Wrestler's  Reflection. — Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
as  he  was  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games,  fell  down  in  the  sand  ; 
and  when  he  rose  again,  observing  the  print  of  his  body  in  the 
sand,  ho  cried  out,  "O  how  little  a  parcel  of  earth  will  hold  us 
when  wo  are  dead,  who  are  ambitiously  seeking  after  the  whole 
world  while  we  are  living  !" 


A  Fool. — A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Steeplo  Jack  has  lately 
been  balancing  himself  on  the  top  of  a  church-spire,  in  England, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  When  Charles  II. 
saw  a  similar  feat,  ho  promised  the  blockhead  who  performed  it  a 
patent,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  attempting  the  same 
achievement. 

Delicious  Food. — Professor  St.  Hilairo  recommends  horse- 
flesh as  an  article  of  diot.  Sailors  arc  supposed  to  be  inordinate, 
though  involuntary  consumers  of  "  salt  horse."  For  our  part  we 
think  that  we  might  be  brought  to  relish  a  colt-steak,  but  could 
never  endure  a  cut  from  a  Brighton  "  pelt." 


E.  G.  Parker,  Esq. — This  gentleman  lectured  a  few  evenings 
since  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  this  city,  with 
distinguished  eclat.  Subject — Fisher  Ames.  Mr.  Parker  is  well 
known  as  a  contributor  to  Putnam's  Magazine. 


THE  BLACK  FLAG. 

The  romance  of  the  sea,  in  modern  days,  has"  lost  one  of  its 
essential  elements.  You  meet  with  the  usual  natural  phenomena, 
to  be  sure,  such  as  sharks,  porpoises,  water-spouts,  icebergs,  and 
white  squalls,  but  no  pirates.  As  highwaymen  have  disappeared 
from  turnpikes,  so  have  buccaneers  vanished  from  tho  deep.  Un- 
less you'eruise  in  tho  China  seas,  you  stand  no  chance  of  being 
boarded,  piked  and  shot,  strung  up  to  the  yard-arm,  or  made  to 
walk  the  plank.    You  hear  no  more  in  chorus  : 

"Thus  said  the  rover 

To  his  gallant  crew — 
'  Up  with  the  black  flag! 

1  Down  with  the  blue! 
'Fire  on  the  main-top! 

*  Fire  on  the  bow ! 
'Fire  on  the  gun-deck! 
'  Fire  down  below !'  " 

Sea-voyaging  is  ridiculously  safe.  Formerly,  a  voyage  was  a  suc- 
cession of  "  hairbreadth  'scapes  "  from  the  pirates  that  infested 
the  ocean.  A  good  story  is  told  of  a  ruse  by  which  a  merchant 
captain  escaped  robbery  on  the  high  seas.  He  was  coming  from 
Smyrna  with  a  rich  cargo  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  bound  for  Mar- 
seilles, when  he  was  chased  by  a  Sallee  rover.  He  sent  all  hands 
below,  except  a  cunning  Ragusan,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  lesson. 
The  corsair  neared  and  fired  a  gun.  The  Ragusan  raised  his 
hand,  and  waved  a  white  handkerchief  in  token  of  distress.  The 
corsair  shouted  to  strike  his  flag.  "Alas!  sir,"  [replied  the  Ital- 
ian, in  a  dolorous  tone  of  voice,  "  I  haven't  the  strength  to  do  it. 
I  am  a  passenger  on  this  vessel.  The  captain  and  half  the  crew 
have  died  of  the  plague,  and  six  hands  are  now  lying  below  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  I  am  no  enemy  of  yours,  and  I  must  perish 
unless  you  take  me  out  of  this  plague-ship."  The  corsair  ripped 
out  a  volley  of  oaths  in  lingua  franca,  consigning  the  spokesman 
to  perdition,  and  declaring  he  "  wouldn't  touch  the  brig  if  he  saw 
all  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  under  hatches."  But  as  the  Ragusan 
pleaded  lustily  for  succor,  the  pirate  finally  consented  to  approach 
the  merchantman  in  his  gig,  and  pass  the  sufferer  a  few  bottles  of 
vinegar  by  means  of  an  oar.  This  done,  he  returned  on  board  his 
vessel,  and  soon  disappeared  on  tho  opposite  tack,  leaving  the 
Marseilles  captain  to  rejoice  over  the  success  of  his  ingenious  ex- 
pedient, by  which  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  all  on  board  and  a 
rich  cargo  of  merchandize. 


Samuel  Rogers. — Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet,  wit  and  banker, 
is  no  more.  He  died  in  London,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  For  the 
greater  portion  of  a  century  he  was  the  companion  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Europe,  and  his  biography 
would  involve  the  history  of  Europe  since  George  III.  He  was 
contemporary  with  the  American  and  French  revolutions.  He 
united  many  qualities  rarely  combined  in  ono  man — such  as  im- 
agination, business  talent,  studious  habits  and  social  refinement. 
His  fame  rests  on  his  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  and  "  Italy." 


The  Declaration  of  Independence. — A  story  has  been 
going  the  rounds  that  the  original  MS.  of  this  immortal  state  pa- 
per had  been  stolen  from  the  national  archives.  Such  is  not  the 
case — it  is  still  kept  with  reverential  vigilance  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, and  has  not  been  taken  from  its  case  for  fourteen  years. 


MARRIAGrES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kalloch,  Mr.  Osborne  Parker  to  Bliss  Sarah 
Jane  Hilton;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Strecter.  Mr.  William  Gannon  to  Mies  Mary  A.  Dil- 
lon; Mr.  Charles  H.  Getehell  10  Miss  Hachel  J .  Blair ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Winkley, 
Mr.  John  II.  Mullen  to  Miss  Sarah  Adelaide  Norwood;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Sisson  to  Miss  E.  P.  Coggershall,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  II. ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirk,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Mellen  to  Miss  L.  Emily  Cook. — At  Somcrville,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  Kev.  Thomas  Women-ley,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Taggaid. — 
At  Needham,  by  Rev  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Cole,  of  Newton  Corner,  to 
Miss  Rebecca  E  Newell. — At  Carlisle,  by  Rev.  John  Lawrence,  Mr.  William  H. 
Nash  to  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Taylor,  both  of  Reading. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Lincoln  L.  Johnson  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Thompson. — At  Newbury- 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  James  W.  Elliott  to  Miss  Olive  A.  Simonds. — 
At  Sutton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ljinan,  Frederick  H.  Hastings,  Esq.,  of  Brainard's 
Bridge,  New  York,  to  Miss  Lavinia  C.  King. — At  Northbridge,  Mr.  H.  S.  Taft, 
of  San  Francisco,  to  Misa  Emma  Plummer. 


 dj^ajt^i^  

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Hannah  Bennett,  a  native  of  Roxbury,  101;  Mr.  John  J 
Shaw.  28;  Widow  Elizabeth  Sargent,  79;  Jacob  Stearns,  Esq., 82;  Mrs.  Nancy 
Hills,  77.  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Gookin,  75;  Mr.  CharlesB.  Wells,  47;  Miss  Fllizabeth 
Choate,  of  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  fe3;  Mr.  FMward  Mower,  31 ;  Mrs.  Sophia  Capen, 47 ; 
Miss  Bethiah  Fits:,  88.— At  Koxbury.  Mr.  Louis  Chaloner  Balch,  20;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Ann  Glidden,  52;  Mr.  Matthew  Kantsdell,  34. — At  Dorchester,  Mr.  James  H. 
Tolman,  25. — At  Seekonk,  Benjamin  Clifford,  Esq.,  father  of  ex-Govei nor 
Clifford,  84.-  At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Albert  P.  Griffin,  42  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Lor- 
ing.  76. — At  Spencer,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Watson,  73  —  At  HolILston.  Mrs.  Jrrushn 
Miller,  59. — At  Middleboro',  Mr.  Nathaniel  Maeomber,  09.  -  At  New  Bedford, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Soule,  40.  —  At  Fitchburg,  Mrs.  Agnes  McDennot,  24;  Widow 
Harriot  Taft,  58. — At  Edgartown,  Widow  Deborah  Cleveland,  78  — At  Worces- 
ter, Mrs  Mary  II.  II.  Houghton.  30;  Miss  Anna  Lees,  00. — At  South  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bisscll,  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  98. — At  Brooklyn,  N  .Y., 
Lieut.  George  E.  Morgan,  U.  S.N.,  30. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

A  Jlecord  of  (he  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 
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[Written  for  Uallous  Pictorial.] 
THE  RECALL. 

B  V    SUE    M  .  SCOTT- 


Come  back  to  me!  the  days  MM  loug.  when  tliou  art  with  me  not. 

I  nfa  thy  kind  unJ  WOkoniB  tout?  in  each  ftmlilflf  spot; 

The  very  sunshine  seems  less  bright,  the  birds  sad  music  bring, 

Kur  ah  my  heart  feels  nut  the  light,  my  loue  heart  cannot  sing; 

Ali  nature  wears  a  darker  shade  —this  beautiful,  f.iir  earth. 

That  ever  to  my  fancy  brought  bright  KOMI  of  joy  and  mirth, 

b  changed,  alas,  how  sadly  change  1— because  my  gloomy  fears 

Have  thrown  their  shadow  o'er  my  way — !  MB  it  nil  through  tears, 

0,  why  vll]  all  the  c  scenes  H  bright  no  longer  glad  my  soul? 

Why  will  not  f.icnd>hipV  checiiiig  light  iny  weariness  o»ntrol? 

It  Is  because  I  mourn  for  thee,  my  soul  is  ciothed  with  fo.ir; 

Thou'rt  more  than  all  the  worid  to  me.  then  why  art  thou  not  near? 

lly  all  the  joys  uf  other  years,  by  nil  my  love  for  theo. 

By  all  my  praM*rs.  my  sighs  and  tears.  I  bid  \e  come  to  me; 

Shall  all  my  pleading  be  in  vain,  my  praters  unanswered  be? 

My  dreams  of  love  and  happiness  ne'er  prove  reality  ? 

Witt  thou  sot  come'  I  vainly  call;  thy  fond  voice  answers  not; 

And  must  I  mourn  with  breaking  heart  my  *ad.  unhappy  lot? 

Nay,  hopo  still  spreads  her  sunlit  wing*,  sweet  solace  to  impart, 

The  bird  of  love  her  mu-ie  bring*,  to  g  ad  my  weary  heart. 

And  thou  wilt  rouic— thy  love  whl  jel  shine  o'er  my  life's  dull  traek; 

1  kuow  thy  h'Ut  cannot  forget— my  pra\ers  will  win  thec  b*ck. 


['■Vrittei  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

T  H  E    R  U  S  S  1  A  X    S  P  V  . 

BT  HOKAl'U  1!.  STAX1  FOHI). 


Tnr.  iiridcntsof  the  following  story  were  related  to  me  by  a 
Polish  officer  who  was  present  daring  the  whole  Rus  so-Turkish 
campaigns  of  1823-29.  They  were  never  known  in  Russia,  save 
to  a  few  ollicers,  who  kept  the  seem  for  the  sake  of  their  lives. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  182^,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  person  led 
nil  army  upon  Schumla,  n  strongly  fortified  town  of  Eastern  Bul- 
garia. Up  to  the  19th  of  May,  the  Archduke  Michael  had  held 
command  of  the  army,  hut  on  that  day  Nicholas  himself  joined  it. 
The  plan  had  been  to  march  direet  to  Constantinople,  after  having 
taken  Schumla  and  placed  a  Russian  guard  in  it.  But  in  his 
plans  the  emperor  seemed  to  forget  that  the  Turks  might  make 
some  stout  resistance  in  Bulgaria.  When  the  imperial  army 
reached  Schumla,  they  band  it  in  possession  of  Hussein  Pasha 
with  a  large  Turkish  army.  The  Russian  engineers  supposed 
tiiey  knew  all  ahout  the  defences  of  the  place,  and  they  had  drawn 
plans  accordingly,  ami  submitted  them  to  the  emperor.  But,  lo ! 
when  tlwy  reached  the  deep  vale  before  the  town,  they  found  that 
Hussein  Paaha  had  changed  everything.  New  entrenchments  were 
thrown  up,  new  forts  erected,  anil  such  masks  thrown  in  the  way, 
that  the  invaders  could  see  hut  little  of  what  had  really  been  done 
— though  they  could  see  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  draughts 
of  their  engineers  wire  good  for  nothing.  Nicholas  had  at  his 
back  over  forty-live  thousand  men,  ami  he  had  planned  to  spend 
the  night  at  Schumla,  place  some  one  of  his  competent  officer!  in 
charge,  and  then  move  on.    But  he  was  Stopped  most  summarilv. 

The  Russian  army  prepared  for  encamping,  and  as  soon  as  the 
emperor's  quarters  could  be  arranged,  he  called  a  council  of  a  few 
of  his  officers.  There  were  Rudiger,  the  Count  Suehtelen,  Benken- 
dorff,  and  two  experienced  engineers. 

"  So  all  our  plans  prove  abortive,"  said  Nicholas,  after  his  aid 
had  retired  and  closed  the  door.  "We  Hud  that  the  Turk  hi.s 
made  new  and  stronger  defences." 

"And  may  have  a  powerful  army  entrenched  here,"  said  Rudiger. 

"  1  care  not  for  his  army ;  but  I  would  not  throw  awav  mv  men 
until  I  know  where  the  dogs  have  concentrated  their  ]>ower.  Wo 
must  find  a  shrewd  fellow  who  can  make  his  way  into  the  enemv's 
camp.  The  thing  can  be  done,  for  we  have  minute  pinna  of  the 
old  defences,  und,  of  course,  some  of  them  inu<t  he  as  thev  were 
before.  I  have  examined  them  carefully,  and  I  know  that  a  fellow 
of  wit  can  enter  the  city.  If  we  take  not  this  place,  then  we  pass 
not  over  these  mountains,  hut  must  march  back  to  the  Euxinc." 
******* 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  Hussein  Pasha  was  taking  a  turn 
about  the  poits  within  the  town.  With  him  was  a  man  well 
known  in  Turkey — Hemen  Pasha.  Our  readers,  many  of  them, 
remember  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  by  Muhammed 
Ali.  Hemcn  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  proscribed  body, 
and  he  it  was  who  leaped  his  horse  over  the  wall  of  Cairo.  He 
was  the  only  one  who  escaped  the  massacre.  The  two  pashas  had 
left  the  great  magazine,  and  were  making  their  way  towards  the 
outer  works,  when  they  espied  a  dark  form  moving  across  the  path 
before  them.  They  stopped  a  moment  to  watch  its  motions,  but 
it  seemed  not  to  notice  them,  keeping  straight  on  across  the  street, 
and  was  alout  to  pass  into  a  narrow  way  that  led  down  to  a  new 
line  of  defences,  when  they  hailed  it.  Whether  the  stranger  would 
have  attempted  to  escape  is  not  certain,  for  on  the  same  moment 
that  the  pasha  hailed  him  a  Turkish  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  relief 
corps,  came  up  the  narrow  pass  from  the  new  redoubt. 

"  Who  art  thou,  out  here  this  time  of  night  !"  asked  Hussein, 
coming  up  to  where  the  man  hail  stopped. 

"  I  am  a  Russian,  just  come  into  the  town,"  answered  the  stran- 
ger, speaking  the  Russian  tongue. 

"  Ha  !    A  spy  I" 

"  I  should  not  have  been  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  as  I  have, 
had  I  come  with  such  intent,"  returned  the  Russian. 

Hussein  Pasha  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  bring  the  pris- 
oner along,  and  then  he  started  for  his  quarters.  When  he  reached 
his  own  room,  in  company  with  Hemen,  he  turned  to  look  upon 
the  stranger.  He  was  au  old  man,  with  Howiug  white  hair  and 
beard,  much  bent  with  age,  and  trembling  violently.    The  fatigue 


of  the  rapid  walk  had  affected  him  seriously,  and  it  was  some  time 
ere  he  could  command  his  speech,  lie  wore  a  heavy  gown  of  dark 
brown  stuff,  that  came  to  his  feet,  and  on  his  head  a  bonnet  of  fur. 

"  Now,  what  do  ye  in  our  city  '."  asked  HuSBSM  Rasha,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  the  old  man  had  become  composed. 

"  1  have  come  into  Schumla  more  to  escape  the  Russian  Lion 
than  to  do  aught  her  ,"  was  the  old  man's  reply. 

"  What  is  \our  name  !" 

"  Othoti  Loviuolr'." 

"  Lovinutf  f"  repeated  Hussein  ;  and  then  turning  to  Hemen,  he 
added,  "  I  have  heard  that  name." 

"  Ay,  so  have  I,"  returned  Hemen.  "  I  have  heard  of  him  as  a 
strange  old  man,  who  follows  the  Russian  army,  and  who  holds 
some  peculiar  power  over  the  emperor." 

"Are  you  that  man  I"  H ossein  asked,  turning  to  the  prisoner. 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  tell  us  your  story  plainly.  What  are  ye  here  for  >" 
"  Had  1  dared  to  strike  Nicholas  of  Russia  to  the  heart,  I  should 
not  have  been  here,"  the  old  man  returned,  in  a  deep,  euruest  tone. 
"  'Twas  a  thing  I  dared  not  do  ;  hut  I  could  help  do  it.  There 
ore  others,  too,  who  would  join  me  in  the  wish,  but  who  dare  not 
yet  strike.  Ah,  the  emperor  thinks  1  have  forgotten  the  past  ■  but 
Lovinoff  never  forgets." 

"  Then  you  like  not  your  emperor  (" 

"  Say  not  my  emperor.  Like  him  I  O,  he  is  the  only  enemy  I 
ever  feared.  Dared  I  kill  him,  I  should  not  huvo  left  him.  I 
have  followed  thus  far  in  hopes  to  see  him  fall." 

The  two  pashas  conversed  apart  awhile,  and  finally  Hussein 
turned  again  to  the  old  man. 

"  Hark  'e  !"  he  said.  "  We  are  inclined  to  credit  yon  ;  and  now, 
if  you  answer  us  truly,  you  shall  lie  safe.  Do  you  know  whut  the 
emperor's  intentions  are  with  regard  to  this  place  !" 

"  Yes,  he  means  to  take  it,  if  he  can." 

"  And  if  he  ciumot  '." 

"  I  do  not  know;  he  has  made  no  provision*  for  d'  feat." 
"  How  many  nun  has  he  '." 

"  He  numbers  them  at  forty-five  thousand  ;  but  there  must  be 
more  than  that." 

Hussein  went  on  and  asked  numerous  questions  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Russian  troops,  all  of  which  the  old  man  answered 
promptly  and  candidly,  stating  for  facts  only  what  he  seemed  to 
know,  und  frankly  st.iting  his  doubts.  Again  the  pashas  con- 
versed apart,  and  after  a  while  Hussein  approached  his  prisoner. 

"  Suppose  it  laid  in  your  power  to — to — " 

"  Speak  plainly,"  interrupted  Lovinoff,  as  the  pasha  hesitated. 
"  I  conceal  nothing.  I  can  place  the  emperor  in  your  power,  if 
you  have  the  wit  to  take  him." 

Both  the  pashas  started,  and  after  regarding  each  other  for  some 
moments,  Hussein  said  : 

"  By  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  I  have  a  mind  to  trust  thee ! 
But  what  assurance  have  we  of  your  good  faith  !" 

"Only  my  word.  I  know  that  you  have  hoped  to  get  Nicholas 
into  your  possession.  Now,  I  can  afford  you  the  opportunity,  if 
you  can  raise  the  right  men  to  do  the  work.  It  is  now  half  an 
hour  past  midnight.  At  two  o'clock  (in  one  hour  und  a  half), 
Nicholas  will  visit  the  outer  posts  in  person,  with  only  his  servants 
with  him — perhaps  three,  but  not  over  four,  will  accompany  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  he  will  do  this  '."  asked  Hemen,  nervously. 

"As  sure  as  I  am  that  he  is  aide  to  do  it.  Many  a  soldier 
recognizes  the  officer  who  gives  them  the  pass,  when  they  do  not 
know  the  tall,  dark  figure  that  keeps  him  company.  Nicholas  has 
little  love  for  his  bed;  he  will  go  as  1  have  told  you.  Close  by 
the  heights  of  Strandseha  a  sentinel  is  posted.  It  is  far  removed 
from  the  camp,  and  the  place  can  be  reached  without  danger." 

"Bat  what  object  have  you  in  thus  delivering  up  your  emperor  '." 

"  Say  not  my  emperor.  He  is  not  my  ruler ;  he  is  my  enemy. 
Once  I  had  a  will — go  ask  Nicholas  if  he  remembers  her!  O, 
why  did  he  not  die  then  !  And  once  I  had  a  friend,  near  and 
dear — one  whom  I  loved  with  my  whole  heart.  He  died!  Go 
ash  Nicholas  ktttO  he  died  !  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  have  not  for- 
gotten— rereiige!  Ask  me  no  more  of  that.  Only  let  me  place 
mine  enemy  in  your  bands,  and  I  shall  be  content.  And  when  it 
is  done,  give  me  u  home  where  his  power  cannot  come." 

It  was  quickly  arranged  that  the  men  should  be  selected  for  this 
new  work,  and  an  attendant  was  called  and  ordered  to  send  the 
watch  to  the  room. 

"  Mind  this  condition,"  said  the  old  man.  "There  must  be  no 
are-SDKns  taken,  for  I  know  how  prone  soldiers  are  to  use  them — 
the  sword,  good  and  true,  is  enough.  If  there  is  real  danger,  pis- 
tols could  be  of  no  use.    You  understand." 

Hussein  knew  the  danger  of  fire  arms  when  secrecy  was  the  great 
object,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  the  request  to  justify  suspicion. 
Lovinoff  was  asked  how  many  men  they  had  better  send. 

"  You  can  judge  as  well  as  I,"  returned  the  old  man.  "  There 
will  not  be  over  four  companions  with  the  emperor,  and  then  we 
shall  have  one  sentinel  beside.  Twelve  men,  I  should  think, 
would  be  sufficient." 

"  But  suppose  we  send  more  ?" 

"  You  may  send  a  hundred,  if  you  wish  ;  but  I  should  thereby 
run  the  risk  of  being  exposed,  and  you  of  losing  your  prize." 

It  was  finally  decided  that  only  twelve  men  should  be  sent,  and 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  they  were  ready.  Before  they  set 
out,  Hussein  I'asha  took  them  into  a  separate  apartment,  and  con- 
versed with  them  some  minutes.  The  old  man  bent  his  ear  to- 
wards the  door,  but  he  could  hear  nothing,  yet  a  peculiar  light  in 
his  eyes  showed  that  he  knew  well  what  the  movement  meant. 

"  Well,  sir,  your  men  are  ready,"  said  Hussein,  as  he  returned 
to  the  apartment,  "  and  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  as  I  Iw/ie  you 
have  been  frank  with  me.  Every  man  has  an  order  to  run  you 
through  the  moment  they  detect  the  least  signs  of  treason  on  your 


part ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  follow  you  into  dan- 
ger unnecessarily  with  their  eyes  shut.  Now,  go — and  if  yon  come 
back  in  company  with  Nicholas,  you  will  come  the  most  honored 
man  of  the  day  ;  and  if  you  come  empty-handed,  so  you  come  hon- 
estly, you  shall  lose  nothing.  But  if  you  come  dishonest,  you  will 
come  dead !  The  captain  will  lead  you  outside  the  wall,  und  then 
give  the  guidance  to  you." 

Ere  long  after  this  the  old  man  was  in  the  6treet,  and  around 
him  stood  twelve  stout  men.  Thev  were  shrewd-looking  men, 
tall,  straight  and  muscular,  and  just  the  ones  to  carry  on  the  enter- 
prise for  which  they  had  been  detailed.  There  was  a  moon  well 
up  in  the  heavens,  and  its  light  was  sufficient  to  make  the  war 
plain.  The  captain  led  the  way  down  to  the  old  fort,  and  from 
thence  he  turned  into  a  baggage-way  that  ran  beneath  the  walls  of 
some  old  store-houses.  At  length  thev  reached  some  of  ma  new 
works,  and  the  Russian  could  not  help  expressing  his  admiration 
of  the  skill  that  was  here  manifested.  When  they  had  reached  a 
point  Opposite  the  heights  of  Strandseha,  they  stopped  at  a  small 
gate,  and  demanded  egress.  The  captain  conversed  apart  with 
the  sentinel  a  few  moments,  and  then  passed  out. 

It  now  enmo  Lovinoff's  turn  to  guide,  and  he  took  the  lead. 
His  feeble  steps  were  hardly  equal  to  the  eagerness  of  those  who 
followed  ;  but  they  had  respect  for  his  age,  und  urged  him  not. 
The  way  was  now  mostly  over  uneven,  broken  ground,  and  hardly 
a  word  was  spoken  till  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  Strand- 
seha, and  here  the  captain  asked  how  much  further  thev  must  go. 

'*  Not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  returned  the  old  man  ;  "und  then 
we  come  to  the  outor  post  of  the  Russian  army.  The  emperor 
will  be  there  ere  long." 

Shortly  after  this  the  guide  asked  : — "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Russian  spy  who  once  entered  this  town  of  Schumla  '." 

"  Never,"  returned  the  captain.    "  Tell  us  about  it." 

"  Strange  that  you  should  not  have  heard  of  it,"  resumed  Lov- 
inoff. "  But  thus  it  was  : — A  Russian  army  lav  encamped  before 
the  town,  very  much  as  this  one  now  lies.  It  became  necessarv  that 
something  should  be  learned  respecting  the  defences  of  the  place, 
and  a  bold,  reckless  man  offered  to  make  his  way  into  the  citv. 
He  did  so.  Under  the  cover  of  night  lie  made  his  way  under  the 
wall  along  the  bed  of  an  old  water-course,  the  iron  bars  of  which 
had  become  rusted  off.  He  looked  about  some,  gained  much  in- 
formation, and  was  bent  on  gaining  more,  when  he  was  met  bv 
the  commander  of  the  place.  And  what  do  you  think  became  of 
him  V 

"  He  was  hung,  of  course,"  said  the  captain. 

"  No,  not  hung." 

"  What — ah,  shot." 

"  No,  not  shot." 

"  What  was  done  with  him  ?" 

"  Hark  ! — ah  !    Do  you  not  hear  the  movement  of  feet  V 

The  party  had  now  reached  a  thick  copse  of  cedars  which  made 
out  upon  the  hillside  in  a  point,  and  it  win  to  this  point  thev  had 
come.  The  moon  shone  full  upon  them,  and  the  moment  thev 
passed  those  cedars,  they  would  be  in  sight  of  the  encamped  armv. 

"  You  asked  me  what  became  of  that  spy,"  said  the  old  man,  as 
they  waited  by  the  copse.  "  They  did  not  know  he  was  a  spv. 
When  he  found  he  was  detected,  he  confessed  his  nationalitv  at 
once,  and  professed  to  have  purposely  fled  from  the  Russians. 
But  this  was  not  the  best  of  it." 

"  Ah— " 

"  No.  He  wished  to  return  immediately  to  his  own  camp,  and 
to  that  end  he  offered  to  deliver  up  a  very  ini]K>rtant  thing  to  them 
if  they  would  accompany  him.    And  now,  who  do  you  think  thut 

spy  was  ■" 

"  Who  was  it  ?"  asked  the  captain,  eagerly. 
"  But  guess." 
"  We  cannot." 

"  Would  you  believe  mc,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  it  was  the 

emperor  himself?" 
"  Impossible  I" 

"  But  it  is  true.    It  was  the  very  emperor." 
'•  Who  !    What  emperor  !" 
"  Nicholas  !" 

As  the  man  thus  spoke,  he  darted  back  and  let  the  long  rolie 
fall  from  his  shoulders,  and  tearing  away  the  white  huir  and  heard 
with  one  baud,  and  thrusting  them  into  his  bosom,  he  drew  his 
ponderous  sword  with  the  other.  The  moon  shone  full  in  his  face 
— the  form  was  bent  no  more;  but  erect,  tall,  stout,  powerful,  it 
towered  aloft,  and  the  broad  breast  bore  a  single  flashing  star. 

"Nicholas!"  burst  from  the  Turkish  captain's  lips,  as  his  reason 
came  back  to  him.    "  At  him  !    < ),  my  men,  if  we  can  but — " 

His  voice  was  lost  in  the  loud,  thunder-like  call  of  the  Russian 
emperor,  who  heard  the  relief-guard  approaching.  With  his  back 
against  the  wood,  the  lion  held  the  Turks  at  hay  a  minute,  and 
then  u  host  of  Russian  soldiers  came  hounding  through  the  thicket. 
They  recognized  their  master  in  a  moment. 

"Let  not  a  man  of  them  escape!"  pronounced  Nicholas,  as  he 
struck  the  Turkish  captain  to  the  ground  with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 

There  were  twenty-eight  men  in  the  guard,  and  the  Turks  were 
captured  before  they  could  fairly  recover  from  the  shock  of  the 
astounding  truth  that  had  burst  upon  them.  The  emperor  then 
picked  op  his  dark  robe,  and  led  the  way  down  lo  the  camp,  w  here 
the  twelve  prisoners  were  placed  under  a  faithful  guard,  two  of 
them  only  being  wounded.  And  not  one  of  all  those  guardsmen 
knew  that  their  emperor  had  been  that  night  within  the  walls  of 
the  enemy. 

The  feelings  of  Hassan  Pasha,  and  of  the  impetuous  Hemen, 
may  he  imagined  when  thev  came  to  leant  the  astounding  truth — 
when  thev  knew  that  the  emperor  Nicholas,  their  most  fearful 
encmv,  had  been  so  absolutely  within  their  simple  grasp,  and  they 
had  not  even  known  that  he  was  a  Russian'  Srv  ! 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  in  Baltimore,  last  year,  amounted 
to  5475.  Consumption  earried  away  856.  One  of  the  stipu- 
lations between  William  Pcnn  and  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  that,  in  clearing  the  land,  one  arre  of  trees  should  be 
left  standing  for  every  five  acres  cut  down,  and  especially  to  re- 
serve the  mulberry  and  the  oak,  for  si'k  and  ship-building.  A 

diver,  named  Stephen  Crowley,  was  suffocated  in  a  diving-bell  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  while  attempting  to  recover  an  an- 
chor and  chain  in  four  fathoms  of  water.  There  is  a  chimney 

attached  to  the  chemical  works  of  Messrs.  Tennent,  in  Glasgow, 
which  is  circular,  50  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  rises  conically 
4 GO  feet  high,  to  a  diameter  of  six  feet  at  the  top.  Three  millions  of 
bricks,  and  about  thirty  tons  of  iron  for  bands  and  supports,  were 

employed  in  its  construction,  and  at  a  cost  of  $50,000   There 

are  said  to  be  ten  thousand  free  State  voters — French,  German, 
Swiss,  Hungarian,  and  other  foreigners, — in  Western  Texas.  The 

Germans  publish  an  anti-slavery  sheet  at  San  Antonio.  A 

comparison  of  the  performances  of  the  Collins  and  Cunard  lines 
of  European  steamers,  for  the  past  year,  shows  that  the  former 
bare  beaten  the  latter  on  the  eastern  passages  one  day  and  four 
hours,  and  on  the  western  passages  one  day,  seven  hours  and 

twenty  minutes.  The  Key  of  the  Gulf  says  the  guns  on  the 

new  forts  of  Key  West  are  not  heavy  enough.  "Always  be 

prepared  for  death  !" — this  was  the  admonition  of  a  Missouri  elder 
as  lie  placed  in  his  son's  belt  two  bowie  knives  and  a  pair  of  re- 
volvers. The  city  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  about  to  be  lighted 

with  gas.  During  recent  excavations  in  Peru,  the  body  of 

an  Indian  was  disentombed,  rolled  up  in  a  shroud  of  gold.  Tho 

workmen  very  suddenly  possessed  themselves  of  specimens.  A 

suit  for  $15,400  damages  has  been  commenced  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann 
Howe  against  tho  city  of  New  Orleans  and  Charles  Mason,  for 
injuries  received  by  her  son  George  Washington  Mahan,  from  the 

falling  of  the  walls  of  Vanuchi's  Museum.  Miss  Eliza  Logan 

is  said  to  have  decided  to  make  Madison,  Wisconsin,  her  future 
home.  Tho  brave  General  Shields,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Fair- 
banks, Minnesota,  declines  a  ball  invitation,  as  his  "  whole  time 

is  employed  at  present  in  commencing  the  world  anew."  The 

Manchester  Examiner,  ono  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  provincial 
papers,  says  that  tho  increase  of  pauperism  in  Manchester  has 
been  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  1855  above  the  numbers  in  1854. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  war  upon 

the  industrial  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Three  months  since, 

Mr.  Eleazcr  Brown,  of  Uxbridge,  stuck  a  small  blackberry  thorn 
in  his  finger,  inflicting  a  slight  wound,  which  grew  worse,  and 

finally  mortified,  causing  his  death.  There  are  men  who  may 

be  called  *'  martyrs  of  good  health  ;"  not  content  with  being  well, 
they  are  always  wishing  to  bo  better,  until  they  doctor  themselves 
into  confirmed  invalids,  and  die  ultimately,  you  may  say,  of  too 
much  health.  H.  W.  Pease,  a  medical  practitioner  of  Syra- 
cuse, says  that  lard  is  a  complete  antidote  to  strychnine.  He 
instances  several  experiments  to  the  point,  ono  of  which,  tried  by 

himself  upon  a  cat,  was  perfectly  successful.  Man's  vision  is 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  his  physical  or- 
ganization. Ross,  in  his  voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay,  proved  that  a 
man,  under  favorable  circumstances,  could  see  over  the  surface  of 

the  sea  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  !  From  what  small  causes 

great  effects  may  come  !  An  auctioneer's  hammer  is  a  little  thing, 
yet  it  is  capable  of  knocking  down  the  largest  house,  and  break- 
ing up  the  most  extensive  establishment.  The  Fall  River 

News  says  that  a  New  England  gentleman  in  California,  who  cor- 
responds with  a  young  lady  of  that  city,  sent  her  a  letter,  which 
arrived  in  the  mails  of  the  George  Law,  a  short  time  ago,  and 
which  comprised  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages  of  letter  pa- 
per. A  gentleman  in  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  has  among 

his  domestic  animals  a  large  rat,  which  was  caught  twelve  months 
ago^iy  a  cat;  but,  instead  of  devouring  it,  the  cat  nursed  and  fed 
it,  and  they  now  play  and  sleep  together  like  cat  and  kitten. 


lUajisibc  (^atljcvtngs. 
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Events  or  the  Year  1855. — A  partial  list  of  railroad  canial- 
ties  for  tho  year  1S55,  gives  the  number  of  accidents  as  142  ;  per- 
sons killed,  110;  wounded,  539.  Of  steamboat  accidents  there 
have  been  27  ;  persons  killed,  176;  wounded,  107.  During  the 
year,  73  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  have  died,  and  43  persons  who 
were  over  100  3  ears  of  age.  The  oldest  white  man  was  110  ;  the 
oldest  white  woman,  109  ;  oldest  male,  colored,  130  ;  oldest  fe- 
male, colored,  120. 


Machine  for  knitting  Stockings. — Machines  for  knitting 
stockings  without  scams  aro  at  last  entirely  successful.  The  work 
is  performed  very  rapidly,  and  tho  machine  seldom  makes  any 
mistakes  in  picking  up  or  dropping  the  stitches.  It  moves  along 
very  accurately  around  the  stocking  or  across  the  net  it  is  patting 
together.    One  girl  may  attend  to  two  machines  with  ease. 


New  Tonic. — Tho  Worcester  Transcript  says  : — "A  Yankee 
doctor  has  contrived  to  oxtrast  from  sausages  a  powerful  tonic, 
which  he  says  contains  tho  whole  strength  of  the  original  bark; 
he  calls  it  the  'Sulphate  of  Canine!'  He  anticipates  a  great 
popularity  for  it  in  New  York  city." 


World's  Fair  in  Vienna. — According  to  the  Vienna  jour- 
nals, it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  a  universal  exhibition  in  that 
city  in  1859.  It  is  even  said  that  the  plan  of  the  building  has 
already  received  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 


Suip-Bitii.ding. — During  the  year  1855,  forty-one  vessels,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  tonnage  of  23,503  tons,  were  built  in  the  Port- 
land and  Falmouth  District,  Me.  The  amount  of  tonnage  built 
in  the  district,  since  1845,  in  150,784  tons. 


At  Santa  Fe,  by  last  advices,  water  was  seventy  cents  a  gallon. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  amount  of  3000 
miles. 

Hon.  II.  Harding,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  IIoikc  of  Dele- 
gates, died  recently  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  morphine  taken 
through  mistake. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  you  can  tell  where  the  good  anil 
benevolent  people  live  in  passing  their  houses  and  finding  the  ice 
well  covered  with  ashes. 

The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  for  1856  is  stated  at  5,212,001 
tons,  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1854,  at  5,043,270,  and  that  of 
France  in  1854,  at  716,000  tons. 

Chilblains  may  be  cured  by  boiling  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nut 
galls  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  applying  as  a  bath,  or  by  a  satu- 
rated linen  rag,  for  a'day  or  two. 

Bayard  Taylor  will  make,  it  i-;  said,  $5000  this  season  by  lec- 
turing. John  G.  Saxe  will  net  S4000,  if  sickness  does  not  break 
up  too  many  of  his  engagements. 

The  value  of  clothing  manufactured  in  Boston  during  the  last 
year  was,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  e  ight 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  residing  in  and  about  Bos- 
ton, arc  forming  an  association  for  social  purposes  and  to  aid  that 
college,  of  which  Rufus  Choatc  is  the  head. 

An  old  woman  of  threescore  and  ten,  and  trembling  with  infirm- 
ity, was  incarcerated  in  the  Wise-asset  (Me.)  jail  recently,  for  tho 
non-payment  of  a  fine  of  $3  and  costs  for  drunkenness. 

Frederick  Shaffer,  who  died  at  Robinson's  Mill*,  in  Clinton 
county,  Kentucky,  lately,  at  the  ago  of  100  years  and  5  days,  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
as  a  scout. 

The  Kuss  pavement,  they  say,  ought  to  be  grooved  lengthwise, 
and  not  angularly,  so  as  to  catch  the  horses'  feet  when  they  slip,  and 
not  merely  to  nssist  them  to  slide  sideways  instead  of  backwards, 
as  they  now  do. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  colored  men,  held  at  Sacramento,  tho 
total  colored  population  of  California  was  estimated  at  4815,  with 
an  aggregate  in  wealth  of  two  million  three  hundred  seventy-live 
thousand  dollars. 

During  the  year  ending  Dec.  1st,  1855,  there  were  received  at 
Detroit,  by  tho  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  15,974  cattle,  96 
horses,  96,902  hogs,  and  3656  sheep.  Nearly  all  were  destined  for 
the  New  York  and  Boston  markets. 

The  New  York  Mirror  says  that  sailors  have  become  plenty  at 
that  port,  and  materially  lower  prices  will  be  paid  in  the  shape  of 
advances.  To  Liverpool,  London,  Havre,  etc.,  S20  per  month, 
and  $25  only  advance,  is  now  paid. 

The  Lyons  ( France)  journals  speak  of  a  spectacle  at  once  touch- 
ing and  singular.  Eight  one-handed  Zouaves  from  tho  Crimea 
have  been  seen  walking  in  the  streets  by  twos,  keeping  together 
by  the  only  arm  which  is  left  them. 

Since  the  gambling  law  went  into  effect  in  California,  the  use  of 
lamp  oil  has  decreased  one  third.  This  information  comes  from  a 
reliable  source,  as  it  was  vouched  for  by  a  leading  California  oil 
merchant,  who  has  experienced  great  loss  from  the  result. 

Charles  Carpenter,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  has  a  slave  woman  origi- 
nally imported  from  Afrie-a,  who  has  been  in  his  own  and  his 
father's  family  for  sixty-three  years.  She  is  now,  it  is  said,  in  her 
one  hundred  and  second  year,  and  is  quite  hale  and  hearty  for  her 
greatly  advanced  age. 

A  Scotch  judge,  Lord  Ardmillan,  remarked,  in  a  case  before 
him  respecting  the  legality  of  marrying  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
that  he  was  surprised  none  of  the  counsel  had  referred  to  Jacob 
marrying  two  sisters,  and  to  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  them. 

The  annual  statistics  of  the  Rochester  flouring  business  shows 
that  there  is  now  invested  in  mills  and  machinery  $684,000,  and 
that  there  are  122  run  of  stone  employed.  The  total  amount  of 
flour  exported  during  the  last  year  is  001,471  barrels;  of  wheat 
imported,  1,951,272  bushels. 

Mr.  Schleiden,  the  minister  resident  at  Washington  of  the  re- 
public of  Bremen,  lately  presented,  on  behalf  of  his  government, 
to  Lieutenant  Maury  a  beautiful  gold  medal,  in  token  of  the  high 
appreciation  entertained  by  his  government  of  Lieutenant  Maury's 
merits  in  regard  to  all  maritime  interests. 

The  expression  of  Bossuet,  fo  one  who  found  him  preparing 
one  of  his  famous  orations  with  the  Iliad  open  on  his  table,  is 
finely  characteristic  of  the  lofty  and  magnificent  genius  of  the 
man.  "I  always  have  Homer  beside  me,  when  I  make  my  ser- 
mons.   I  love  to  light  my  lamp  at  the  sun .'" 

According  to  a  report  recently  submitted  to  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  quadrupled  during  the  last  three  years,  and  is  only 
exceeded  by  two  countries,  viz.,  England  and  France.  Its  value 
is  nearly  eejual  to  the  commerce  of  the  latter. 

While  some  workmen  were  excavating  for  a  cellar  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  they  discovered  nine  skeletons  within  a  space  of 
ten  feet.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
ancient  Pennacooks,  who  once  inhabited  that  region,  and  must 
have  been  buried  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Mr. 
Barnard  read  from  a  table  exhibiting  the  donations  and  bequests 
made  by  citizens  of  Boston  within  the  last  half  century  to  the 
cause  of'  education,  amounting  to  upwards  of  $4,000,000.  The 
amount  of  donations  and  subscriptions  far  exceeding  those  of  the 
State. 

In  Calaveras  county,  California,  there  is  a  grove  of  immense 
trees,  ninety-two  in  number,  the  circumference  of  the  biggest  of 
which  is  ninety  feet.  The  trees  are  of  the  family  Taxodiums,  and 
the  species  has  been  named  the  Washingtoma  Giyantea.  They  arc 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  vegetable  productions  in  the 
world. 

Dr.  Charles  Kidd,  of  England,  announces  that  chloroform  is  a 
perfect  cure  for  hydrophobia.  A  tcaspoonful  of  either  chloroform 
or  ether  is  to  be  sprinkled  on  a  handkerchief  and  placed  on  the 
patient's  face  to  smell,  and  a  red-hot  poker  is  then,  within  half  an 
hour,  to  be  applied  to  the  bite.  Jf  these  two  things  be  done, 
hydrophobia  need  not  be  apprehended. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  : — "  The  cause  of  so  much  diseaso 
and  death  among  children  is  certainly,  in  part,  owing  to  the  fashion 
in  dress.  Look  at  the  bare-legged  innocents,  martyrs  to  their 
mothers'  false  pride,  dressed  only  in  a  manner  becoming  to  South 
Sea  Islanders  !  They  will  take  cold  and  die,  but  don't  complain  ; 
it  is  not  Providence  that  kills  them — it  is  their  own  mothers. 
They  do  not  dress  them  to  withstand  such  a  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere as  this  that  is  now  upon  us." 


Numerous  battalions  of  the  Spanish  army  are  said  to  be  arming 
with  the  Minie  rifle. 

Napoleon  is  about  to  offer  a  prize,  it  i*  said,  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  taking  of  Sebastopol.  It  is  not  stated  if  Englishmen  are 
permitted  to  compete  for  it. 

The  members  of  the  international  commission  for  constructing 
a  canal  across  the  I-thmus  of  Suez,  have  arrived  in  Egypt  and 
entered  upon  the  preliminary  survey. 

While  the  London  Illustrated  News  speaks  of  "Hiawatha"  as 
a  failure,  the  London  Athena um,  in  an  elaborate  criticism,  con- 
siders it  the  best  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems. 

There  are,  it  appears,  1  1,728  English  benefices,  of  which  1144 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  1853  in  that  of  the  bishops,  938  in  that 
of  cathedral  chapters,  and  Qther  dignitaries. 

A  brisk  trade  has  jprung  up  between  Marseilles  and  Kamioseh. 
Several  private  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  have  been  placed  on 
that  line,  and  e  very  vessel  h  aving  Marseilles  takes  out  a  rich  cargo. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  200  iron  gun  and  mortar  boats  build- 
ing, or  ordered  to  be  built  by  contract,  for  the  British  navy.  They 
will  be  all  steamers,  and  the  mortar  bolts  will  be  so  built  as  10 
form  pontoon  bridge?. 

Jauek,  a  telegraphic  clerk  at  Berlin,  accused  of  unlawfully  re- 
vcaling  telegraphic  intelligence  for  stock  jobbing  purposes,  was 
condemned  to  thiee  years'  imprisonment,  with  the  loss  of  social 
lights  as  a  citizen  for  five  years. 

A  hill  is  to  be  brought  before  parliament,  next  session,  for  a 
large  hotel  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery,  at 
dialing  Cross,  and  also  the  grounds  in  the  rear,  now  occupied  by 
tho  Barrack  Yard  and  St.  Martin's  Workhouse.  The  hotel  is  to 
be  on  tho  plan  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvro,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


Saubs  of  Q3oltJ. 


....  Happiness  consists  in  the  constitution  of  the  habits. — Pahy. 

....  Levity  of  behaviour  is  the  banc  of  all  that  is  good  and 
virtuous. — Seneca. 

....  When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentlar 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. — Shafcspeare. 

....  Clear  writers,  like  clear  fountains,  do  not  seem  so  deep  as 
they  arc  :  the  turbid  look  the  most  profound. — -Landor. 

....  To  fmile  at  the  jest  which  plants  a  thorn  in  another's 
breast,  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the  mischief. — Sheridan, 

....  Principles  arc  of  slower  growth  than  passions  :  and  the 
hand  of  philosophy,  holden  out  to  all,  there  are  few  who  press 
cordially. — Landor. 

....  They  that  marry  ancient  people,  merely  in  expectation  to 
bury  them,  hang  themselves,  in  hope  that  one  will  come  and  cut 
the  halter. — Fuller. 

....  Good  lawyers  arc  often  bad  legislators  ;  many  know  per- 
fectly what  has  been  established,  and  very  imperfectly  what  ought 
to  be. — Landor.  , 

....  Life  or  death,  felicity  or  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the  power 
of  marriage.  A  woman,  indeed,  ventures  most,  for  she  hath  no 
sanctuary  to  retire  to  from  an  evilbufband  ;  sl.c  mutt  dw<  II  t  j  <  11 
her  sorrow,  and  batch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity 
hath  produced. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

....  He  that  sees  ever  so  accurately,  ever  so  finely  into  the  mo- 
tives of  other  people's  acting,  may  possibly  be  entirely  ignorant  as 
to  his  own  :  it  is  by  the  mental  as  the  corporeal  eye,  the  object 
maybe  plaeeel  too  near  the  sight  to  bo  seen  truly,  as  well  as  too  far 
off;  nay,  too  near  to  be  seen  at  all. —  Greville. 


Joker's  Uuiigct. 


What  sea  makes  a  comfortable  sleeping-room  ?  Ans. — Adriatic 

[a-dry-atic. ) 

A  wag  proposes  to  publi.h  a  new  paper,  to  be  called  the  Comet, 
with  an  original  tale  every  week. 

"If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  John  Smith,  he  will  hear  some- 
thing to  his  disadvantage,"  as  the  man  said  to  his  fist. 

The  name  of  the  man  in  Vermont  who  feeds  his  geese  on  iron 
filings,  and  gathers  steel  pens  from  their  wings,  is  Sharp. 

Never  give  a  boy  a  shilling  to  watch  your  shadow  while  you 
climb  a  tree  to  look  into  the  middle  of  next  week.    It  don't  pay. 

Rousseau  used  to  say,  "  that  to  write  a  good  love  letter,  you  ought 
to  be'gin  w  ithout  knowing  what  you  mean  to  say,  and  to  finish 
without  knowing  what  you  have  written." 

"This  way,  captain  I"  shouted  an  English  soldiir  at  Inker- 
mann  ;  "  I  have  a  pris&ner."  '  Well,  bring  him  here."  "  I  should 
like  to,  but  the  scoundrel  wont  let  me  go." 

In  a  late  speech,  Lucy  Stone  said,  "  We  know  there  is  cotton 
in  the  ears  of  men.  Let  us  look  for  hope  in  the  bosoms  of  wo- 
men."   May  you  not  find  cotton  where  you  look  for  hope,  Lucy  1 

"  Do  you  mean  to  challenge  the  jury  i"  whispered  a  lawyer  to 
his  Irish  client  in  California.  "  Yes,  be  jabbers,"  was  the  answer, 
"  if  they  don't  acquit  me,  I  mean  to  challenge  every  spalpeen  of 
them." 

The  Washington  Sentinel,  noticing  a  number  of  patents  just 
granted,  says  :  "Dan  Tucker,  whose  namesake  has  been  so  often 
referred  to  in  connection  with  an  arrival  behind  the  time  for  sup- 
per, has  received  a  patent  for  a  gimlet." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  Kid  refined  Misrrllanrovs  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polios  literature,  wit  and  humor,  pro.  o  and  poetic  £68111,  and  Original  t  iles, 
written  expressly  fur  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  recta  rian  questions, 
it  La  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  tnaMng  it  emphatically  APAi'iiitF^uTU^iaJ-i-o^, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  huine  i  ircle. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  fo  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
udmitted  to  Che  paper,  thus  offering  the  en  tire  sheet,  which  Uof  the  lIAMSfOI  it 
Bi/.K,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  ot  the  general  reader.  An  un  rival  it  d 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged*  and  every  department  \i  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  s\stem  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  farexceeds  that  of  any  ota«.r 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  tho  exception  of lt  Ballou's  riCTOttJ.w,.'' 

TERMS : — DJVAIUAttLY  IX  ADVANCE. 

1  puhiflcrVhnr,  ono  year   C2  CO 

4  Kuuaeriburii.  **      "    7(1) 

10         «         "     11   lotO 

Any  person  fending  us  $ixt€i  n  subscribers  at  tho  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
srvtntetntk  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  ot'  Til  a  l'i\o  op  our  UkIOK,  and  °no  copy  of  IUlloc's  rirroru-iL, 
#4  per auxrnm.   I'ubikhc  1  every  Saturday,  by         M.  M.  BA1J.OU, 

Coruor  oi 'Tromout  and  lirorcflckl  8ti.,  iio^ton,  Mass. 
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BALLOTTS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


ADELAIDE  RISTORI. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  authentic 
and  reliable  portrait  of  Adelaide  Ristori  (the 
Marchioness  Capranica  del  Grillo),  pro- 
nounced by  competent  critics,  the  greatest 
tragic  actress  in  the  world,  as  she  appears  in 
the  costume  of  "  Mirra,"  in  the  Italian  play 
of  that  name.  It  has  been  strongly  hinted 
in  European  journals  devoted  to  art,  that  this 
great  tragedienne,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Rachel,  would  probably  visit  this  country, 
and  hence  an  additional  interest  attaches  it- 
self to  the  likeness  of  this  fascinating  ac- 
tress. The  verdict  of  the  American  public 
is  now  seriously  regarded  in  Europe  as  a 
neccssarv  complement  to  trans-atlantic  celeb- 
rity. The  precedent  established  by  the  many 
great  European  celebrities  who  have  visited 
us  is  likely  to  Ik;  followed  by  all  who  soar 
aliove  the  level  of  mediocrity,  and  who  are 
not  content  with  a  reputation  that  is  not 
world-w  ide.  It  is  senseless  to  cry  out  against 
these  occasional  importations  of  foreign  tal- 
ent. Such  a  reclamation  would  be  justifia- 
ble only  in  ease  European  talent  were  the 
staple  presented  by  our  management,  and 
equal  native  talent  thrown  aside.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Histrionic  art  is 
the  growth  of  the  highest  and  oldest  civiliza- 
tion— it  is  not  of  spontaneous  birth — and  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  produce  actors  and 
actresses  equal  to  the  best,  unless  we  place 
before  them  the  best  models  for  study  and 
imitation,  and  before  the  public  the  means  of 
establishing  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
We  have  thought  we  saw  already,  in  the  later 
efforts  of  some  of  our  leading  performers, 
the  influence  of  the  consummate  art  of 
Rachel.  With  these  we  should  be  thankful 
to  receive  a  visit  from  the  fair  Italian  who  is 
now  electrifying  the  cultivated  world  of 
Europe.  Born  of  a  race  of  Italian  perform- 
ers of  Fenara,  Adelaide  Ristori  displayed 
the  greatest  aptitude  for  dramatic  art  at  a 
very  early  age.  Her  first  appearance  occurred 
as  a  member  of  the  Moncalvo  troupe,  when 
she  was  but  twelve  yean  of  age.  Her  role 
was  chambermaid!  and  juvenile  tragedy.  A 
few  years  after,  when  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Company  at  Turin,  she  studied  to  perfect 
her  talent,  guided  by  the  example  and  coun- 
sel of  the  celebrated  Carlotta  Marcliioni,  who 
already  recognized  in  little  Adelaide  the  per- 
son who  was  destined  one  day  to  replace  her 
on  the  Italian  stage.  In  the  school  of  this 
great  artist,  and  by  dint  of  assiduous  and  in- 
telligent study,  Ristori  succeeded  in  acquiring 
a  natural  declamation,  so  rare  on  the  Italian 
6tage,  and  a  marvellous  faculty  of  transform- 
ing her  nature  in  changing  hvr  pan,  for  no 
one  like  herself  has  so  united  all  the  requi- 
sites for  filling  every  line  of  the  drama.  Her 
style  of  beauty  lends  itself  readily  to  every 
metamorphosis  ;  her  elegant  and  slight  fig- 
ure— her  animated  features,  which  alternate- 
ly express  lofty  dignity  or  breathe  passion 
anil  gaiety,  fit  her  for  the  impersonation  of 
the  tragic  queen,  the  impassioned  mistress,  or  even  the  thoughtless 
toubrrttc.  Yet  it  is  always  with  breathless  admiration  that  she  is 
seen  to  pass  from  the  character  of  "  Mirra  "  to  that  of  "  Manon 
L'Escaut,"  sustaining  both  with  incontestable  superiority.  This 
great  actress,  on  whom  nature  has  lavished  so  many  gifts,  possess- 


MAUAME  RISTORI,  AS  MIRRA. 


es  moreover  a  melodious  voice,  capable,  on  occasion,  of  varying 
the  monotony  of  the  drama  by  the  charms  of  song.  She  is  an 
artiste  as  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  her  talent, 
as  for  the  elegance  of  her  manners  and  the  purity  of  her  life.  As 
a  wife  and  mother  she  is  the  chirm  and  the  idol  of  the  home  she 


adorns  and  renders  happy.  She  owes  her 
union  to  a  distinguished  Italian,  less,  jK-rhaps, 
to  her  dramatic  successes,  than  to  her  pri- 
vate virtues.  Young  (she  is  but  thirty),  Ris- 
tori will  probably  be  for  many  years  the 
reigning  star  of  tho  Italian  stage.  About  a 
year  since  she  came  to  Paris  and  created  a 
perfect  furore  of  admiration  among  the  excit- 
able Parisians.  If  a  desire  to  humble  Ra- 
chel had  some  share  in  their  first  reception 
of  her  rival,  only  sincere  admiration  could 
have  still  held  them  enthralled  to  nn  actress 
who  addressed  them  in  a  foreign  language. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  Ristori  was  studying 
French  with  a  view  of  performing  in  that 
language,  and  her  extraordinary  versatility 
warrants  her  friends  in  Micving  that  she 
will  accomplish  the  herculean  task,  and  he 
pronounced  superior  to  Rachel,  even  when 
using  tho  very  words  of  Racine  and  Cor- 
ncille.  "  

PUN1SHMKNT  OF  THE  WHEEL. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  a 
military  punishment  resorted  to  in  the  Turk- 
ish army  in  the  Crimea,  with  great  effect. 
Its  severity  consists  not  in  the  amount  ot 
physical,  but  of  moral  suffering.  The  cul- 
prit, as  shown  in  our  engraving,  is  lashed  to 
a  cart-wheel,  and  there  made  to  stand  for 
hours  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  jeers  of  his 
comrades.  When  we  remember  how  grave 
and  dignified  the  Turk  is,  how  much  self- 
respect  he  manifests  in  his  bearing,  we  can 
appreciate  the  severity  of  this  sort  of  disci- 
pline for  minor  offences.  Whoever  invented 
it  exhibited  no  little  philosophy  and  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  The  pltilosophv  of 
punishment  lies  in  its  reformatory  character, 
as  regards  the  individual,  and  its  effect  as  re- 
gards the  community.  Undue  severity  de- 
feats the  very  purpose  of  punishment.  When 
vou  lay  the  bloody  scourge  upon  a  man's 
back,  and  subject  him  to  extreme  physical  tor- 
ture, you  change  abhorrence  of  the  crime  into 
compassion  for  his  suffering.  As  the  value 
of  a  recompense  lies  not  in  its  intrinsic  worth, 
so  the  effect  of  punishment  is  not  measured 
by  the  extent  ol  its  severity.  Our  culprit  in 
the  picture  has  need  of  all  bis  philosophy  to 
sustain  the  gaze  and  endure  the  remarks  ot 
his  bearded  comrades  in  arms.  He  will  not 
soon  be  likely  to  repeat  the  offence  for  which 
he  has  been  made  a  laughing-stock,  for  we 
suppose  his  "  attachment  to  the  wheel  "  is 
not  an  affair  of  the  heart,  but  simply  an  as- 
sociation of  necessity.  Most  people  wait 
anxiously  for  a  "  turn  of  the  wheel,"  but  in 
the  ease  of  our  culprit,  that  would  l>c  the  last 
thing  he  could  desire,  as  it  would  increase 
the  perplexity  of  his  predicament.  The  Turk- 
ish soldiers  in  the  present  war  have  home  a 
reputation  for  constant  courage  and  goodcon- 
duct  in  the  field,  which  even  Europeans  were 
not  previously  disposed  to  allow  them.  They 
never,  however,  would  have  performed  the 
achievements  that  have  graced  their  arms 
had  they  not  been  offi 'cred  by  Europeans  and  trained  in  the  Euro- 
pean drill.  Their  best  generals  (Omar  Pacha,  for  instance),  are 
foreigners.  Their  own  valor  and  skill  are  far  on  the  wane  of  that 
intrepid  bravery  which  once  carried  terror  and  dismay  to  tho  East- 
ern nations  of  Europe. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WHFEL,  IN  THE  TURKISH  ARMY. 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  executed  expressly  for  the  Pic- 
torial from  a  drawing  by  Wm.  L.  Champney,  illustrates  in  a  very 
spirited  manner  the  peculiarities  of  this  anniversary  of  Cupid. 
We  have  the  young  lady  reading  her  Valentine,  the  young  gentle- 
man perusing  his,  the  fair  maiden  depositing  her  missive  in  the 
letter-box,  the  group  of  purchasers  besieging  the  periodical  dealer's, 
the  rustic  lover  and  the  rustic  maiden,  the  blind  god  of  love,  with 
his  bow  and  shaft,  all  the  actual  and  emblematic  features  of  the 
day.  "Hail  to  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop  Valentine!" 
says  tho  gentle  Klia.  "  Great  is  thy  name  in  the  rubric,  thouven- 
erable  arch-flamen  of  Hymen  !  Immortal  go-between  !  who  and 
what  manner  of  person  art  thou!  Art  thou  but  a  name,  typifying 
the  restless  principle  which  impels  poor  humans  to  seek  perfection 


in  union  ?  or  wert  thou  indeed  a  mortal  prelate,  with  thy  tippet, 
and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  on  and  decent  lawn  sleeves  I  Myste- 
rious personage  !  like  unto  thee,  assuredly,  there  is  no  other  mitred 

father  in  the  calendar  ;  not  Jerome,  nor  Ambrose,  nor  Cyril  

Thou  contest  attended  with  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  little 
loves,  and  the  air  is 

"  Brushed  with  the  kiss  of  rustling  wings." 
Singing  Cupids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy  precentors  ;  and  instead 
of  the  crosier,  the  mystical  arrow  is  home  before  thee ....  Good 
morrow  to  my  Valentine,  sings  poor  Opholia ;  and  no  better  wish, 
but  with  better  auspices,  we  wish  to  all  faithful  lovers,  who  are  not 
too  wise  to  despise  old  legends,  but  are  content  to  rank  themselves 
humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop  Valentine  and  his  "true  church." 
It  was  some  fifteen  centuries  ago  that  a  presbyter  or  bishop  named 


Valentine  was  martyred  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.,  subsequent- 
ly received  canonization,  and  duly  received  his  place  in  the  calen- 
dar. The  anniversary  of  his  death  has  come  to  be  the  holiday  of 
Cupid,  on  which  young  men  and  maidens  select  their  partners  for 
the  year.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
Lupercalia  or  feasts  of  Pan.  During  these  festivals  the  names  of 
young  women  were  placed  in  a  box  and  drawn  out  by  young  men, 
who  were  thus  indebted  to  chance  for  their  partners.  The  fathers 
of  the  church  finding  it  impossible  to  eradicate  them  and  some 
other  pagan  observances,  christianized  them  as  it  were,  and  sanc- 
tioned their  continuance.  Dr.  Foster  acknowledges  the  pagan 
origin  of  the  celebration.  This  year  St.  Valentine's  day  receives 
additional  zest  from  its  occurring  in  Leap  Year,  which  confers  ad- 
ditional privileges  on  the  fairer  portion  of  humanity. 
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[Written  exprepely  frr  BaBou'l  PlctoW-] 
x  — on, — 

THE  SECKET   OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

[t'OSTlXl'E  P.] 

CHAPTER  XH.— [coNTisrf.n.] 
"  All— ah  !"  sneered  the  fellow  ;  "  flint  is  very  fine  !  But  we 
will  see  what  you  will  say  after  you  have  been  shut  up  a  day  or 
two.  Conic,  my  trade  doesn't  hurt  me  :  and  you'll  think  better 
of  me  in  n  little  while,  I  dare  say.  Now,  I  will  hid  yon  good -day, 
my  dear.  You  will  find  plenty  to  eat  in  the  basket  yonder.  I 
shall  SOWS  i"  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  come  back,  and  then  I 
ho;->e  to  find  yon  more  resigned  to  your  fate ;  for  you  have  no 
means  cither  of  killing  yourself  or  of  making  your  escape';  and 
inij  irifi  yon  shall  he  !  '' 

He  went  out,  fastening  the  heavy  door  securely  ;  and  Rose  was 
left  alone.r 

"  'When  he  comes  back  !"  she  echoed  ;  "  then  he  is  going  away, 
and  I  shall,  at  least,  have  a  f 'w  hours  in  which  to  meditate  on 
means  of  escape.  Hul  alas  !"  looking  about  hsr,  "haw  ran  I  es- 
cape 1  II-'  wan  ripht :  these  walls  have  shut  out  hope  from  me. 
My  father — ray  protector!  little  do  you  know  of  this  moment's 
danger!  Louis—  ah,  Louis  !"  Site  sank  down  on  her  dungeon 
floor  and  wept.  There  was  no  aid  near.  What  was  to  become 
of  her  !  Bow  bad  treachery  ensnared  her !  "If  I  had  but  sus- 
pected it !"  was  her  sorrowful  exclamation. 

A  shudder  ran  over  her  frame  as  she  thought  of  him  into  whose 
power  she  had  fallen.  The  consciousness  of  his  dreadful  charac- 
MT  had  hurst  upon  her  like  a  tliundcr-bolt.  Ah,  if  her  father  could 
knew  to  what  a  wretch  they  had  both  trusted  !  This  was  what 
she  said  to  herself.  But  Gasparde  had  said  that  he  was  not  her 
cousin  !  How  could  that  bo  •  What  would  her  father  think  ? 
Did  he  not  know  it  ?  Thought  was  a  confused  tumult.  Dis- 
tressed, bewildered,  and  alarmed,  at  first  she  could  only  weep,  and 
mourn  over  these  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  she  found  her- 
self. Then,  reflecting  on  what  was  to  come,  she  resolved  to  be 
firm,  and  maintain  her  courage ;  for  it  would  soon,  it  was  plain, be 
needed.  She  would  eat  nothing  that  was  given  her — no,  not  if 
she  were  starving.  The  food  which  Gasparde  had  caused  to  be 
placed  here  for  her,  they  might  take  away,  if  they  chose ;  and  if 
she  should  find  no  hope  of  deliverance  from  this  den,  her  life  was 
M  Iter  own  hands.  "And  if  I  take  that  life,"  said  the  younp  girl, 
simplv  and  sorrowfully,  "surely  the  bon  Dial  will  forgive  me." 

It  was  no  sudden  resolution  taken,  in  bravery,  to  be  abandoned 
nli-jn  the  trial  should  come.  Hose  would  not  have  shrunk  from 
sacrificinp  her  own  life  to  escape  Gasparde,  if  no  other  way  was 
open.  The  means  were  near,  too  :  the  silken  scarf  she  had  worn 
— there  needed  but  the  force  of  those  slender  hands  to  bind  it 
about  her  fair  and  delicate  throat,  and  the  sign  of  a  happy  free- 
dom would  be  stamped  upon  her  brow.  Death  should  open  tlio 
portals  of  her  dungeon  I 

***** 
Meanwhile,  Gasparde,  having  securely  raged  his  poor,  trembling 
little  captive,  proceeded  to  call  his  men  together;  anil  having 
armed  them,  despatched  them,  nearly  all,  by  different  and  secluded 
paths  through  the  forest,  where  they  were  to  meet  at  one  point, 
and  await  his  coming.  For,  that  night,  there  was  to  be  a  robbery 
committed  en  the  high-road  running  north  of  tie"  forest:  and  so 
rare  a  prize  as  promised,  with  can.fu]»manapement,  1o  fall  into  his 
prnsp,  Gasjiarde  was  determined  not  to  pass  by  without  securing. 
He  had,  some  time  since,  gained  the  command  of  the  horde,  and 
hi?  authority  was  used  to  some  purpose  now.  As  Hugh  Lamonte 
was  no  longer  among  thorn,  affairs  were  in  his  own  hands;  and 
besides  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  his  various  unlawful  transac- 
tions, he  had  now  an  opportunity  to  return  an  ample  revenge  for 
the  slights  and  insults  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  both  by 
Hugh  and  the  Count  d'Arlois,  by  keeping  Rose  in  his  own  power, 
while  her  friends  might  seek  lor  her  in  vain.  The  latter  deed  was 
accomplished  now.  lie  ha  1  entrapped  her  with  the  deepest  cun- 
ning ;  ami  who  was  th.re  to  betray  the  place  of  her  concealment  ? 
for.Taques,  too,  was  secured,  and  ihe  brigand  was  free  from  other 
unsafe  witnesses. 

Confident,  then,  in  the  success  which  had  thus  far  atfended  his 
plans,  Gasparde  concluded  to  allow  Hose  time  for  reflection,  and 
to  puiSUC.  meanwhile,  such  occupations  ns  called  his  attention  in 
a  different  direction  tor  ihe  present.  The  work  laid  out  for  that 
night  was  one  which  required  skill,  management  and  force,  with 
all  of  which  he  wa«  fully  supplied.  It  promised,  too,  a  rich  re- 
ward, and  was  worthy  his  especial  care  He  had  no  apprehensions 
in  regard  either  to  Jacqiios  or  Rose ;  for  ston*  walls  were  thick, 
and  guards  were  to  watch  the  passages,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure.  So,  when  the  men  were  pone,  he  set  the  guard  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  feeling  that  all  was  safe  until  his  return,  himself  set  out 
alone  for  the  rendezvous. 


imagines  that  I  intend  to  submit  to  this  unpleasant  kind  of  treat- 
ment, or  suffer  him  to  friphien  Mademoiselle  Rose  out  of  her  pre- 
cious wits,  by  keeping  her  shut  up  long  in  that  cell,  why,  he  has 
made  a  grand  mistake — that's  all  I  No — no,  monsieur  1c  capitainc  ! 
Perhaps  you  don't  happen  to  know  that  Jacques  never  gets  a  fall 
without  alighting  right  side  up,  yet.  Just  wait  awhile,  won 
brace .'" 

Now  Jacques  very  well  knew  that  Gasparde  had  gone  away  by 
this  time  ;  for  he  heard  the  f  ustic  of  tin'  men's  departure,  and 
now  all  was  quiet.  He  refsoncd.  too,  that  his  guard,  whom  he 
heard  occasionally  pacing  up  and  down  through  the  gallery,  must, 
in  a  short  time,  bring  him  something  to  cat.  Then  he  wished  to 
set  in  operation  a  half-defined  scheme  which  had  been  Boating  in 
his  head.  The  facility  of  its  action  must  depend  wholly  and  solely 
upon  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  guard  ;  and  Jacques  was 
unable  yet  to  tell  who  this  was. 

He  waited,  however,  and  hoped  ;  for,  although  he  had  been  un- 
able to  prevent  Gasparde  from  accomplishing  the  abduction  of 
Rose,  he  determined,  if  the  thinp  was  possible,  to  circumvent  his 
plans  in  regard  fo  her.  For  Jacques,  simple,  yet  shrewd  ns  he 
was,  had  also  a  heart  to  feel  affection  for  others,  and  gratitude  for 
kindness:  and 'Hugh  Lamonte  and  Rose  had  loth  been  kind  to 
him.    So  he  resolved  to  serve  them  at  any  cost. 

He  was  right,  in  respect  to  tin-  guard.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
departure  of  Gasparde  and  the  men,  the  boh*  and  bars  of  the  cell 
door  were  withdrawn,  and  the  punrd  appeared,  bearing  a  basket 
of  provisions. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WIT  AN  D  CUNNING   AGAINST  V1I.I.ANT. 

It  was  now  afternoon.  If  we  visit  our  old  friend,  Jacques 
Leroux,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  him  seated  on  the  stone  bench 
which  occupies  one  comer  of  his  c  ell,  ruminating,  after  his  own 
peculiar  fashion,  upon  his  present  situation,  its  disadvantages, and 
the  means  of  liberating  himself  from  durance  vile. 

[8KB  tNOKAVISO.] 

"  For,"  says  Jacques,  to  himself,  "  if  monsieur  lc  capitaiue 


JACQUES  LEROUX  IN  PRISON. 

"Well!"  uttered  Jacques,  good-humoredly ;  "so  yon  have 
brought  me  something  to  eat,  at  last  !  It  don't  come  at  all  amiss, 
1  assure  you,  comrade,  for  1  am  half  famished." 

"  So  much  the  better  appetite  for  your  dinner,  then,  my  friend," 
responded  the  man.  as  he  set  the  basket  flown  and  closed  ihe  door. 
"  I  have  pot  fine  living  here  for  yon,  and  a  botlle  of  famous  wine, 
I  promise  you  !" 

"Excellent!"  said  Jacques.  "  I  shall  eat  and  drink  with  a 
relish.  But  now  you  are  here,  you  niipht  as  well  sit  down  and 
take  a  morsel  with  me  for  the  sake  of  company  ;  for,  if  there  is  n 
thins  w  hich  1  hale,  it  is  lo  cat  alone.  Come,  Raimonde  ;  I  shall 
miss  dining  at  the  ordinaire;  1  am  not  used  to  the  honor  of  ■  pri- 
vate table,  you  know." 

"  Oho,  my  dear!  fasting  makes  you  merry,"  rcluiw  d  Raimonde, 
with  careless  cordiality.  "  Now,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should 
be  dull  enough  ;  but  you  never  seem  to  let  your  head  stay  under 
water,  somehow." 

"You  must  confess,  however,  comrade,  that  ii's  pretty  well 
under  ground  for  the  present,"  chuckled  Jacques;  "and,  of  the 
two,  I  should  a  little  prefer  the  water;  I  should  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  out." 

"Why,  so  you  would,  nam  ami, — so  you  would  !  I  should  like 
to  liberate  you  now  myself,  but  then  1  should  pay  for  it  on  the 
return  of  monsieur  ie  capitainc;  and  I  dare  say  you  can  guess 
what  kind  of  a  punishment  it  would  be." 

"Mais  oni — lend  or  steel  at  best.  No — no,  comrade  !  1  would 
not  put  you  in  danger  on  my  account.  Monsieur  Ie  capitaiue  is 
too  savage  ;  besides,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  set  me  free  him- 
self, in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two." 


"But  what  has  he  shut  you  up  for,  Jacques  ?  Nohodv  can 
make  out." 

"  O,  a  whim  of  his — that's  all,  comrade.  He  chose  to  fly  at 
me  because  he  didn't  like  some  speech  of  mine  about  the  girl. 
You  know  what  n  firebrand  he  is  !  But  sit  down,  Raimonde, — sit 
down,  and  help  yourself — wont  you  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  wont  lie  any  harm  in  it,  except  what 
monsieur  le  capitainc  chooses  to  see  ;  and  he  ran't  see  verv  well  at 
present,  you  know,  being,  perhaps,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  or 
so  from  here  ;  so  I  don't  mind  accepting  your  invitation,  especial, 
ly  as  one  doesn't  feel  over  and  above  merry,  pacing  that  black 
passage  out  there,  or  lying  by  the  fire  in  front,  all  alone." 

And  the  man  proceeded  to  ensconce  himself  in  a  seat  opposite 
to  Jacques,  and  nearest  the  door.  Jacques  remarked  this  circum- 
stance, but  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  if,  and  forthwith  hepnn 
to  partake,  with  his  guest,  of  the  provisions  so  plentifully  sup- 
plied :  they  were  excellent,  and  the  wine  was  of  the  finest.  Rai- 
monde, always  of  a  good-natured  turn,  became  even  more  so  than 
usual,  under  its  influence.  Jacques  was  very  well  satisfied;  he 
managed  that  Raimonde  should  drink  a  little  more  than  himself, 
without  seeming  to  press  the  wine  upon  him.  He  bad  no  hope  of 
reducing  the  man  to  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  thus  effecting  an 
escape  for  himself  and  Rose;  but  he  trusted,  by  leading  him 
on  lo  a  certain  point,  where  hi?  heart  would  work  as  well  as  his 
brains,  to  make  him  a  tool  in  the  management  of  that  end.  Rai- 
monde wonld  on  no  account  have  suffered  his  prisoner  to  escape, 
by  his  meiins;  Jacques  was  obliged,  then,  to  pain  his  purposo  by 
stratagem,  and  prevent  his  compan- 
ion from  guessing  his  object,  even 
while  makinp  him  an  instrument  in 
securing  it.  The  ropa.«t  proceeded  ; 
Raimonde  grew  more  talkative  and 
familiar,  and  at  lcnplh  the  moment 
came  when  Jacques  thoupht  he  might 
safely  commence. 

"  Comrade,"  said  he,  ns  he  pushed 
the  bottle  towards  Raimonde,  "  I 
shouldn't  mind  beinpeooped  up  here, 
since  there  is  a  certainty  of  k  ing  set 
free  in  a  few  days,  at  the  farthest — 
for,  of  course,  monsieur  le  capitainc 
will  release  me  shortly. — bnt  the  fart 
is,  when  he  threw  me  in  here,  he  in- 
terrupted an  afl'air  of  mine,  which 
will  spoil  if  it  is  neplccted  ;  now,  you 
sec,  I  can't  nttend  to  it,  which  is 
rather  too  bad." 

"  Bather  too  bad ,  ind ecd ,  Jacq  up* , " 
returned  Raimonde,  tossing  off.  his 
wine,  and  refilling  the  glass  ;  "and 
1  suppose  there's  nobody  who  conld 
nttend  to  it  for  you  V 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  trnth,  there  was 
somebody  else  concerned  in  it,  and 
he  wont  know  where  I  am,  ami  so, 
you  sec- — " 

"Somebody  else?"  echoed  Rai- 
monde ;  *'  perhaps  you  might  send  a 
mcssape  to  him  ?" 

"  Well,  if  I  had  some  one  to  trust 
with — with  a  letter  ;  it  must  be  some 
one,  too.  I  tell  you,  comrade,  who 
can  be  depended  on.  It  isn't  every- 
body to  whom  I  would  give  it." 

"  Ah !  now  I  don't  prelesd  to 
know  what  kind  of  nn  opinion  yon 
have  of  me,  Jacques, "said  Raimonde, 
"but  I  should  think  an  old  friend 
like  myself  might  po  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  do  you  a  kindness." 
"Why,"  rejoined  Jacques,  evi- 
dently with  surprise  anil  doubt,  "  you  wouldn't  do  as  much  ai 
that  !  though,  I  confess,  that  if  I  could  get  one  as  trusty  as  yon  lo 
curry  my  letter,  I  should  he  only  too  glad.  It  would  be  the  next 
best  thing  to  seeing  him." 

"  It  would  ?    Well,  perhaps  wc  might  manage  even  that." 
"  Raimonde — won  <-Urr  Raimonde,  you  are  very  good  !" 
"  You  know  monsieur  le  capitainc  wont  be  likely  to  get  back  till 
morning." 
"  Exactly." 

"  And.  perhaps,  meanwhile,  we  might  manage  to  forward  thio 

business  of  yours." 

"  And,  n*  you  say,  wc  are  old  friends." 

"  Precisely.  Besides,  monsieur  le  capitainc  need  know  nothing 
about  it.  He  told  me  \ou  must  nor  get  out,  but  I  never  promised 
not  to  let  any  one  in  ;  so  you  can  have  nn  interview  with  your 
friend,  and  nobody'li  be  the  wiser  I" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Jacques,  sure  now  of  his  man,  yet  wishing  to 
sound  him  still  a  little  furtb  .r,  to  sec  to  what  an  extent  hi*  pood 
nature  would  go  v  ithoul  flinching ;  "  but  you  mind  that  he  might 
Icani  the  way  t"  the  cave,  if  you  should  bring  him  hither." 

"Never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  my  dear!  for  1  should 
blindfold  him  ;  and  besides,  if  he  should,  it  wouldn'l  much  matter, 

since  I  have  determined  (don't  mention  it.  comrade — will  youf) 
to  take  to  my  heels  and  quit  monsieur  le  capitainc,  one  of  these 
line  mights.  lie's  getting  too  savage  for  my  liking  :  still,  while  I 
remain  here,  I  don't  want  anything  to  happen — ay,  and  wont  let 
it  happen — which  may  get  me  into  danger.  If  it  were  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  days,  later,  I  would  set  you  at  liberty  with  my  own 
hands,  this  moment,  and  let  you  go  and  sec  to  your  business 
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yourself;  but  I  must  keep  tilings  straight  till  I  do  go.  What  hap- 
pens afterwards,  is  no  affair  of  mine ;  but  I  must  keep  my  own 
head  safe,  you  see,  till  then." 

".lust  so,  Kaimondc  ;  and  I'll  help  yon  off,  when  you  wish  to 
start,  for  your  kindness  to  me.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  mon  c/ier — 
mind  I  say,  /  shouldn't  wonder  at  all  if  you  were  to  line  your  pock- 
ets with  gold,  too,  for  to-night's  work." 

Kaimonde's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Well,  comrade,  what's  the  name  of  the  man  whom  you  wish 
ttyiec  1" 

"  [  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  Monsieur  le  Compte  d'Artois  <" 

"Yes;  a  handsome  fellow  he,  is,  too.  Ma  foil  strong  as  a 
young  tiger,  if  one  may  judge  by  that  light,  slender  figure  of  his." 

"  As  you  say.  Well,  the  person  to  whom  this  business  belonged 
h  monsieur  le  compte." 

"Very  well.  I  suppose  I  might  very  easily  go  up  to  the  cha- 
teau, and  have  him  down  here,  and  send  him  away  again  by  dark  ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  nobody  would  be  the  wiser  for  it.  Well,  I 
will  start  this  moment,  if  you  wish  me."    And  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Ah — yes  !  But,  Kaimondc,  you  know  he  would  want  some 
kind  of  a  token  from  mo,  to  show  that  he  is  in  safe  hands,  and 
that  there's  no  treachery." 

"O,  yes!    What  then  ?" 

"  Why,  if  I  had  a  pencil,  or  pen,  and  some  paper,  I  might  write 
a  word  or  two,  you  know." 

"  So  you  might.  Stop  a  moment ;  there  are  some  things  of 
that  kind  belonging  to  monsieur  le  capitaine  in  his  parlor  cupboard 
out  here;  wait  and  I  will  get  them." 

lie  went  out,  fastening  the  cell  door  behind  him  with  a  scrupu- 
lous care  that  made  Jacques  laugh  in  his  sleeve.  Kaimondc  was 
religiously  careful  not  to  let  his  prisoner  escape ;  he  had  not  the 
most  remote  idea  that  he  was  at  that  moment  forwarding,  by  his 
own  means,  a  plan  for  the  escape  both  of  Jacques  and  Rose. 
During  his  brief  absence,  Jacques  meditated  profoundly  upon  his 
scheme.  lie  knew  that  the  count,  upon  learning  the  danger  of 
Iiosc,  would  immediately  hasten  to  her  rescue ;  and  if  Gasparde 
and  his  men  only  remained  away  until  the  following  morning, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  failure,  it  seemed  to  him  ;  for 
Raimonde  could  be  managed. 

Shortly  the  guard  returned,  and  brought  to  Jacques  the  desired 
articles,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  scrawl  half  a  dozen  lines,  ex- 
planatory of  affairs,  to  the  count;  and  lest  they  alone  should  not 
prove  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  safety,  enclosed  a  small  and  pecu- 
liarly-shaped seal  which  Louis  had  once  given  him,  and  which 
would  be  sure  to  be  recognized. 

"  Now,  Raimonde,"  he  said,  giving  the  letter  to  the  guard,  "  bo 
sure  and  deliver  it  only  to  monsieur  le  compte  ;  and  you  will 
bring  him  hither  if  he  desires  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Exactly,  comrade." 

"  Because,  you  know,  the  letter  may  not  be  sufficient.  And 
now  hasten ;  I  will  venture  to  say  you  will  find  a  purse  of  gold  in 
your  pocket  by  night,  if  you  do  the  thing  correctly." 

"  Well,  I  confess  that's  something  of  a  spur ;  for  I  want  to  have 
something  to  get  a  living  with  when  I  cut  monsieur  lo  capitaine, 
and  the  sooner  I  get  it,  why,  the  sooner  I  can  leave  him.  But, 
Jacques,  remember,  you're  to  keep  still  about  my  intention  to 
loave  the  horde  V 

"  0,  of  course — of  course  I  We  serve  each  other,  you  compre- 
hend ?" 

"Just  so.  And  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you'd  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  make  your  adieu  at  the  same  time  that  I  do." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  have  an  idea  of  that  kind," 
responded  Jacques,  carelessly  ;  "  and  since  you've  put  it  into  my 
head,  I  believe  1  will  consider  it  with  you  ;  though,  of  course,  if  I 
had  had  to  go  alone,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  going  so  soon. 
But  can't  you  come  in  to  night,  after  monsieur  le  compte  has  left 
here ?  and  then  we  will  have  a  private  conversation  together  on 
the  subject." 

"  Just  as  you  say  ;  it  would  be  a  fine  idea.  We'll  bid  monsieur 
lc  capitaine  good-by  before  long,  and  set  up  business  on  onr  own 
account.  But  I'll  go  and  see  about  this  little  affair  of  yours, 
now." 

"And  make  haste,  Raimonde." 

"  O,  ves  ;  I  will  be  back  here  in  less  than  no  time  I" 

And  fastening  the  cell  door  behind  him,  the  guard  went  his  way, 
carrving  the  precious  paper  safely  with  him.  But  was  there  no 
danger  of  his  learning  the  nature  of  its  contents? — none  what- 
ever; for  Raimonde  was  unable  to  read.  Jacques  knew  very  well 
what  he  was  about  when  he  employed  Kaimondc  as  his  agent. 
The  brigand  traversed  the  low  stone  gallery,  and  arriving  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  ascended  the  rude  steps  that  led  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  sprang  out  from  among  the  brushwood. 

lie  had  scarcely  done  so,  however,  when,  at  a  little  distance, 
and  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  appeared  one  of  the  band. 
Raimonde  was  a  little  disconcerted  for  a  moment  ;  he  fancied  that 
the  men  were  all  returning ;  but  learned  from  Michel,  who  was  an 
indolent,  drawling,  easy  sort  of  fellow,  that  he  had  only  been  sent 
back  to  keep  company  with  the  guard,  because  Gasparde  had  no 
need  of  his  service*  :  ami  very  true,  for  he  was  only  a  drone. 

"That's  it,  eh  !"'  asked  Kaimondc,  relieved.  "  Well,  then  you 
may  as  well  come  along  with  me,  since  you  have  come  for  the  sake 
of  company  ;  only  be  quiet  about  what  you  see  and  hear."  And 
he  went  away,  followed  by  Michel. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

ALARM  AT  THE  CHATKAU. 

Let  us  return  to  the  chateau.  It  was  some  three  hours  past 
noon,  and  the  usual  dinner  hour  of  the  family.  There  had  been 
an  unusual  degree  of  quiet  reigning  among  the  guests  to-day, 
arising  from  the  sympathy  felt  with  Rose,  who  was  generally  be- 


lieved to  be  severely  indisposed.  Helen  had  made  known  her  wish 
to  be  undisturbed  ;  and,  accordingly,  no  one — not  even  her  maid — 
had  been  to  her  apartment  since  the  morning. 

Now,  however,  the  marquis  signified  his  desire  that  Hcl.n 
should  go  and  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  her  to  make  her  appear- 
ance among  them,  or  else,  if  she  would  not  come  down,  to  bring 
them  tidings  of  her.  Accordingly,  Mademoiselle  Montauban  re- 
paired to  the  chamber  of  Kose.  The  door  was  fastened,  as  it  had 
been  left  in  the  morning,  and  her  summons  obtained  no  reply. 
She  called  Rose  by  name.  No  answer  was  given.  Becoming 
somewhat  alarmed,  Helen  procured  the  key  of  her  own  door, 
which  also  fitted  the  lock  of  this,  and  directly  gained  entrance  to 
the  apartment.  What  was  her  astonishment  to  find  it  unoccupied  ! 
Instantly  she  summoned  Finctte ;  but  Finetle  had  not  seen  her 
mistress  since  morning,  when  she  told  her  that  she  should  sppnd 
the  da>-  in  her  apartment,  and  should  not  require  her  services. 

"  Doubtless  she  has  gone  out  for  a  walk,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Montauban,  giving  expression  to  the  first  idea  which  presented 
itself. 

Descending  again  to  the  saloon,  she  despatched  domestics  hither 
and  thither  to  seek  for  Rose,  and  then  rejoined  her  father  and  the 
guests,  to  inform  them  of  the  young  girl's  absence.  Some  sur- 
prise was  manifested  at  the  circumstance.  The  surprise  changed 
to  wonder,  as  the  servants  returned  without  tidings  of  her,  and  the 
wonder  to  alarm  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  maids 
had  seen  her  leaving  the  chateau  by  a  side  door,  that  morning, 
and  knew  that  she  had  not  since  returned. 


LOUIS  ARRAYED  IN  BRIGAND  COSTUME 


Now,  fear  and  concern  were  depicted  on  every  countenance  in 
the  household.  All  were  in  a  state  of  agitation ;  the  discovery  of 
this  strange  and  prolonged  absence  excited  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sions, for  not  one  of  them  all  but  thought,  secretly,  of  the  depres- 
sion and  melancholy  of  Rose,  and  connected  it,  somehow,  with 
her  present  non-appearance,  though  neither  would  have  mentioned 
such  a  thing  to  another.  Louis  himself,  when  it  was  announced 
that  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  experienced  the  most  ardent 
anxiety  and  fear,  and  it  grew  into  absolute  torture  as  the  moments 
passed  and  no  sign  of  her  neighborhood  was  discovered;  and  im- 
mediately, on  the  return  of  the  domestics,  without  waiting  to  see 
what  steps  were  about  to  be  taken  by  others,  he  ordered  his  horse, 
and,  with  a  word  of  explanation  to  his  uncle,  sprang  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  galloped  with  all  haste  down  to  the  village.  Inquiries 
there  were  fruitless.    Kose  had  been  seen  by  hone. 

"Mon  Dieu!"  uttered  Louis;  "if  anything  his  happened  to 
her — "  J  le  could  not  finish  ;  he  shivered,  and  was  marble  pale, 
lie  had  caused  her  sorrow.  Louis  felt  like  a  murderer.  With  a 
last  faint  hope  in  his  breast,  the  young  man  set  Roland  at  light- 
ning speed  on  the  toad  to  the  cottage. 

He  had  not  accomplished  more  than  half  the  distance,  and  as 
yet  beheld  no  trace  of  fho  missing  maiden,  when  he  discerned 
two  men  coming  along  the  road  towards  him.  Resolved  to  make 
inquiries  of  them,  the  count  drew  rein  as  they  came  near,  when 
he  observed  that  one  of  then)  approached  to  accost  him. 

This  man  was  a  sturdy,  dark,  rough-looking  fellow,  bareheaded, 
and  barefooted  as  well,  and  wearing,  like  his  companion,  the  dross 
of  a  smuggler,  which  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  Louis,  part- 
ly, perhaps,  from  its  being  seen  so  far  inland,  and  partly,  again, 
from  his  own  agitation  and  excitement.    So  it  made  no  difference, 


perhaps,  that  Kaimondc  had  forgotten  to  don  a  less  suspicious- 
looking  garb.  The  man  advanced  immediately  to  the  side  of  the 
count. 

"  Monsieur,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you,"  he  said,  while  his 
glance  appeared  rapidly  to  scan  the  features  and  dress  of  the  young 
man. 

A  sudden  conviction  that  this  man  was  about  to  give  him  some 
information  with  regard  to  Rose,  seized  the  count. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  my  good  fellow  ?"  asked  he,  hastily, — "  what 
is  it  !    Speak  quickly,  for  I  am  in  haste." 

"  Your  name,  monsieur  <" 

"  Louis  d'Artois." 

"  Count  ?" 

"  Exactly.    What  is  your  business  ?" 

"  This !"    And  the  man  gave  to  Louis  a  folded  paper. 

He  opened  it,  and  perceived  the  seal  which  it  enclosed — the  seal 
which  he  remembered  having  given  to  Jacques.  An  involuntary 
exclamation  escaped  his  lips  as  he  beheld  it,  and  saw  the  signa- 
ture of  Jacques  himself.  Rapidly  his  eye  ran  over  the  contents 
of  the  billet,  which  read  as  follows : 

"  Monsieur  le  Cojiptk, — If  you  wish  to  rescue  Rore  from  a 
terrible  fate,  come  to  me.  Once  before,  I  came  to  you.  Now,  I 
am  a  prisoner,  like  her.  The  bearer  of  this  note  will  conduct  you 
to  me.  You  would  not  heed  danger,  I  know;  but  there  is,  I  may 
as  well  inform  you,  none  in  this  case,  if  you  do  not  delay.  You 
will  be  led  into  a  place  in  which  it  may  surprise  you  to  find  your- 
self; but  express  no  surprise,  make  no  comments,  utter  no  unneces- 
sary word.  Bring  your  pistols,  though  I  scarcely  think  they  will 
be  needed.  Do  not  speak  of  the 
contents  of  this  to  Raimonde;  he 
does  not  know  why  he  is  to  conduct 
you  to  me.  He  cannot  read.  Do 
not  mention  the  name  of  Rose,  or 
seem  to  know  anything  concerning 
her.  I  send  for  you  on  a  different 
pretence.  Come  immediately,  for  Jlose 
i.i  a  prisoner;  but  come  alone,  anil 
follow  the  man's  directions,  lie  is 
faithful.  Jacques." 

"Mon  Dieu!"  uttered  Louis,  in- 
voluntarily, as  he  read  those  closing 
words;  "can  it  be  thus?"  And 
turning  to  Raimonde,  who  stood  be- 
side him,  he  said,  endeavoring  to 
hide  his  emotion  and  speaking  as 
calmly  as  possible:  "My good  man, 
will  you  lead  me  to  the  one  who 
wrote  these  lines  ?" 

"  That  is  what  Jacques  told  mc  to 
do,  monsieur,"  returned  the  man. 
"  But  there  are  certain  things  which 
you  must  do  before  I  can  take  you 
to  the  place  where  he  is.  In  the  first 
place,  1  should  advise  you  to  uet  rid 
of  your  horse  ;  for  we  shall  go  into 
the  forest,  where  he  will  hinder 
rather  than  help  you." 

Louis  secured,  unobserved,  his 
pistols,  which  happened  to  be  Uad- 
ed  ;  then,  writing  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
"I  have  gone  to  search  for  Rose," 
fastened  it  to  the  saddle,  and  dis- 
mounting, struck  the  beast  with  his 
riding-sw  itch  : 

"Home,  good  Roland, — home!" 
he  said. 

And  Roland,  springing  forward, 
set  off,  w  illingly,  for  tho  stables  ef 
the  chateau. 

"  Now  !"  he  said,  to  Raimonde. 
"Now,   monsieur,    follow  me." 
And,  with  his  companion,  who  had 
all  this  time  stood  by,  comprehend? 
iiig  nothing  of  the  scene,  and  too 
indolent  to  trouble  himself  concerning  it,  Raimonde  crossed  the 
path,  and  struck  into  a  thicket  by  the  wayside. 

The  count  followed,  without  a  word  or  an  instant's  hesitation. 
Why  should  he  hesitate  !  He  was  no  coward  ;  and  the  courage, 
amounting  almo->t,  in  its  impetuosity,  to  rashness,  which  ever 
characterized  him,  filled  his  whole  being  now.  He  paused  not  to 
consider  that  there  might  be  a  snare  for  him  in  this  matter ;  for  he 
was  seeking  Rose,  and  no  danger  w  hich  he  could  have  encountered 
would  have  deterred  him  from  prosecuting  that  search.  Thus  he 
followed  his  guide,  ready,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  comply 
implicitly  with  the  directions  of  Kaimondc. 

The  path  which  they  took  l  y  over  meadow  and  woodland, 
leading  for  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  from  the  main  road 
w  hich  they  had  left,  and  lying  at  right  angles  with  il.  They  pur- 
sued this  path,  always  Hearing  the  windings  of  the  distant  blue 
river,  till  they  had  reached  a  point  where  the  vcidurc-olothcd  rocks 
rose  above  it.    And  here  Raimonde  paused. - 

"Now,  monsieur  will  consent  to  be  blindfolded  for  a  little 
while  V  he  said. 

Louis  diew  forth  his  handkerchief,  and  passed  it  to  Knimuiidc. 
"  1  am  ready,"  he  said,  simply. 

His  guide  received  the  handkerchief,  and  folded  it  into  a  broad, 
thick  bandage,  casting  a  glance  of  surprise  at  the  count,  as  he 
did  so. 

"1  thought  you  would  hesitate,  monsieur,"  be  said. 
"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  hesitate,  my  good  man,"  answered 
Louis.    "  One  only  hesitates  when  one  has  fear." 
"  And  you  have  no  fear,  monsieur?" 
"  I  have  no  fear.    But  I  pray  you  to  hasten." 
"  That  1  am  doing,  monsieur.    You  arc  perfe  ctly  willing,  1  sec, 
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to  trust  voursell'  with  ft  stranger — to  leave  yourself  entirely  in  his 
hands.  I  like  that ;  it  shows  that  you  are  no  <  owarJ.  But  you 
arc  perfectly  safe.  Now  I  will  bind  the  handkerchief  about  your 
head,  if  you  please." 

And  the  young  count  submitted  himself  to  the  bands  of  the 
guide  in  silence.  Raimonde  drew  the  folds  of  the  bandage  tightly 
across  the  eyes  of  Louis,  and  knotted  the  ends  securely. 

"  You  can  sec  nothing,  monsieur  f  he  said,  when  this  was  ac- 
complished. 

"Not  a  glimpse." 

"  That  is  well,  monsieur.  Now,  here  is  my  hand,  or  my  arm, 
whichever  monsieur  may  prefer.  We  will  go  rather  more  slowly, 
that  monsieur  may  not  stumble." 

They  walked  in  silence  from  the  spot.  It  appeared  to  the  count 
they  were  keeping  their  way  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
awhile.  They  crossed,  as  it  seemed,  broad,  fertile  meadows  now, 
and  now  brier-grown  patches  where  stock  and  stump  wearied  his 
feet.  Again,  their  way  led  through  thick  growths  of  forest  tim- 
ber, and  anon  they  descended  some  smooth,  grassy  slope,  and 
ascended  an  opposite  one.  Anxiety  and  apprehension  tortured 
Louis. 

" My  friend,"  he  said,  "when  shall  we  reach  the  end  of  this 
long  journey  ! 

"In  a  little  while,  monsieur;  we  have  not  far  to  go  now." 

And  on  they  went,  keeping  up  that  monotonous  tramp,  tramp; 
while  Louis,  conjuring  up  a  thousand  forms  of  danger  in  connec- 
tion with  the  situation  of  Rose,  was  almost  mad  with  impatience. 
But  he  knew  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  him  to  allow  his  state  of 
mind  to  become  apparent  to  his  guide,  and,  therefore,  concealed 
kis  feelings  as  far  as  possible.  To  the  occasional  brief  remarks  of 
Raimoiide,  he  forced  himself  to  make  some  reply  in  as  indifferent 


"  And  that  condition  1" 

"  Is,  monsieur,  that  you  put  on  a  disguise  which  I  shall  present- 
ly show  you,  and  without  which  1  will  not  promise  to  had  you  a 
step  further." 

"  Ah — well !  hasten,  I  pray  you!  I  will  consent  to  anything — 
everything ;  only  do  not  delay." 

Raimonde  bent  down,  raised,  with  some  difficulty,  a  square 
stone  at  his  feet,  and  disclosed  thereby  an  aperture  some  two  feet 
broad,  and,  perhaps,  a  trifle  longer,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  This 
contained  a  chest,  which  Raimonde  lifted  out  and  opened.  It 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  clothing.  From  it  the  guide  drew  forth 
j  several  articles  of  dress,  vihi<  h  he  gave  to  Louis.  The  young  man 
■  started  wiih  suiprise  as  l.e  beheld  them,  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
Iiaimonde. 

"My  friend,  would  no  other  diess  than  that  of  a  I  rigand  be 

suitable  for  the  disguise  !"  he  said. 

"  You  recognize  it,  then  !  No — no  !  no  other  will  answer  my 
j  purpose.    Do  you  refuse  to  accept  it  ?  do  you  fear  1" 

"  Refuse  ? — tio  !  and  I  do  not  know  wl  at  fear  is." 

The  young  man  proceeded  to  substitute  for  his  own  gaiments 
those  which  had  been  provided  for  him.  The  mystery  of  this 
dress  he  could  not  solve.  He  could  not  guess  why  this  particular 
costume  was  needed.  But  Iiaimonde  bad  chosen  that  he  should 
adopt  it,  because  there  might  possibly  be  a  chance  of  (heir  meeting 
some  portion  of  the  band,  returning,  like  Michel,  because  so  great 
a  number  would  not  be  needed  ;  and,  in  that  case,  Louis  would  be 
taken  for  one  of  the  horde  by  his  dress,  and  manage  to  escape. 
But  there  was  scarcely  the  remotest  prospect  of  such  an  occur- 
|  rencc  ;  only  the  smuggler  wished  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

And  Michel  stood  by,  with  his  usual  careless  indolcnoe,  Baying 
nothing,  and  hardly  wondering  at  his  comrade's  actions  ;  it  would 


PARIS  BY  NIGHT. 

But  however  Paris  may  appear  by  day,  by  night  the  scene  is 
magnificent  beyond  description.  Fairy  tales,  the  Arabian  Night's 
entertainments,  all  that  you  have  seen,  read  or  dreamed  of  that  is 
glorious  and  brilliant,  glimmers,  fades,  goes  entirely  out  in  the 
comparison.  The  streets  all  in  a  blaze  of  gas-light,  and  crowded 
with  bustling  vehicles  and  gay  promenaders  ;  the  hundreds  of  thea- 
tres and  other  places  of  amusement,  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
sending  forth  peals  of  joyous  music  and  laughter;  the  thousand 
and  one  long  arcades,  covered  with  glass,  and  lined  with  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  shops  full  of  all  manner  of  tempting  wares  ; 
the  gorgeously-furnished  cafes  and  saloons  tilled  with  merry  guests 
of  both  sexes,  eating  and  drinking  together;  the  hum  often  thon* 
sand  voices,  the  glare  of  myriad  lights,  the  ever-changing  pano- 
rama of  brightness,  that  is  passing  before  you,  charms,  dazzles, 
confutes,  intoxicates,  fairly  stuns  you  into  a  state  of  staring  won- 

!  der  untl  amazement.    You  know  that  the  re  is  very  little  substance 

:  to  all  this  show,  but  you  none  the  Icn  admire.  You  have  seen 
the  other  end  of  the  kaleidoscope,  1  ow  it  is  only  little  bits  of 
painte  d  glass  that  arc  the  basis  of  these  enc  hanting  visions,  still 

i  tbey  are  the  none  less  lovely  for  all  that.  But  in  the  morning, 
when  the  gas  is  turned  off,  and  the  log  is  turned  on,  when  the  ele- 
gant carriages  ha\c  given  place  to  the  lumbering  drays,  when  the 
1  louses  and  wooden  shoes  have  the  pavement  all  to  themselves, 
and  the  dull  shutters  conceal  from  your  vie  w  the  treasures  of  the 
shops,  then  comes  the  disenchantment.  Blight  poetry,  stripped 
of  her  fe  athers,  turns  out  to  be  only  plain  prose,  after" all.  You 

.  see  nothing  of  your  last  night's  banquet  but  the  broken  bottlei 
strewed  about  the  floor,  the  chairs  upside  down,  and  the  tables 
covered  with  bones  and  crumbs,  and  such  like  tokens  of  a  revel.— 
Svringtkld  Republican. 
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a  tone  as  he  could  command.  But  he  was  in  continual  torment ; 
the  way  seemed  endless  ;  and  Rose  was  all  this  time  in  captivity  I 
He  thought  of  her  alarm — her  distress — her  helplessness ;  how 
every  moment,  an  age,  as  it  was,  to  him,  must  be  an  eternity  to 
her.  "  Perhaps  she  is  even  now  calling  upon  me  to  save  her,*'  he 
said,  mentally.  And  the  idea  augmented  the  impatience  that  he 
already  felt,  till  it  became  absolute  agony. 

Still,  on  they  went — tramp,  tramp,  tramp, — till  suddenly  the 
guide  halted. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "we  will  stop  here.  I  can  take  off  the 
bandage  now,  if  you  like." 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  Louis  did  not  refuse  the  man's 
offer.  He  gladly  submitted  to  have  it  unknotted  from  his  head  ; 
but  the  light  from  the  setting  sun  struck  full  across  his  eyes,  and 
obliged  him,  for  a  moment,  to  shade  them  with  his  hand  fiom  the 
sudden  excess  of  brillianc  y.  When  he  was  able  to  discern  fully 
the  objects  about  him,  he  found  himself  standing  beside  the  ruin's 
of  what  had  evidently  once  been  a  chateau.  The  dilapidated  wall 
rising  up  at  his  right  bund  was  covered  with  moss  and  grass,  the 
growth  of  many  a  silent  summer  day.  But  the  ravine  no  longer 
ran  at  his  feet,  nor  was  it  anywhere  visible  ;  for  all  to  the  left  was 
forest  land,  with  occasional  bright  openings  of  green  meadows 
that  were  beautiful,  with  their  soft  verdure  shining  through  the 
dark  woods  in  the  dec  lining  sunlight ;  while  beyond  this  ruined 
wall  lay  low  hills.  He  was  unable  exactly  to  recognize  the  locali- 
ty in  which  he  found  himself. 

"  Monsieur  is  a  little  bewildered,  eh  ?"  said  Raimondc,  with  a 
half  smile,  as  he  jemarke^d  the  perplexed  air  of  Louis. 

"  Yes — yes  !  If  your  object  was  to  mystify  me  with  regard  to 
the  path,  you  have  ace-otnplished  it.  But  hasten — hasten  !  I  am 
impatient.    You  have  not  arrived  yet  at  the  end  of  our  journey  I" 

"  No,  monsieur.  I  have  brought  you  hither,  first,  that  I  may 
give  you  the  second  coudition  upon  which  you  will  be  allowed  to 
seo  Jacques." 


|  have  been  too  much  trouble  for  him  to  inquire  into  the  meaning 
or  object ;  and  the  slight  insight  that  his  own  wits  gave  into  the 
affair,  sufficed  for  him.    Michel,  however,  was  %oo  indifferent  on 

I  the  score  of  other  people's  business  to  betray  them ;  and  Rai- 
monde  being  quite  conscious  of  this,  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
from  him  anything  that  was  going  on. 

And  Louis  proceeded  with  this  strange  toilet,  the  guide  occa- 
sionally lending  him  some  assistance,  until  he  was  fully  equipped. 
A  rifle  and  shot-pouch  were  given  him.  The  tall,  pointed  hat, 
decked  with  gay  streamers  of  ribbon,  replaced  his  own,  and  a 
rough  jacket  was  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

[see  engraving.] 

"  Now  monsieur  is  ready,"  said  the  guide  ;  "  1  will  see  to  these 
things,  and  we  will  then  move  on." 

He  stooped  down,  replaced  the  chest,  and  covered  it  with  the 
i  stoue ;  then  folding  tho  garments  of  which  Louis  had  elivestcd 
himself  into  a  bundle,  ho  tied  them  in  a  largo  handkerchief,  and 
gave  it  to  Michel  to  carry;  while  tho  young  count,  leaning  upon 
the  broken  wall,  with  an  expression  of  stern  sadness  on  his  hand- 
some features,  awaited,  in  silence  and  meditation  of  the  most 
painful  nature,  the  movements  of  Raimonde. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  guide  was  ready. 

"  Monsieur  will  now,"  he  said,  "  permit  his  eyes  to  be  covered 
tor  five  minutes  longer.  We  shall  be  at  the  end  of  our  journey 
then."    Aud  the  bandage  was  resumed. 

[to  be  continued.] 

The  most  reckless  sinner  against  his  own  conscience  lias  always 
in  the  background  the  consolation,  that  he  will  go  on  in  this  course 
only  this  time,  or  only  so  long,  but  that  at  such  a  time  he  will 
amend.  We  may  be  assured  we  do  not  stand  clear  with  our  own 
consciences,  60  long  as  we  determine,  or  project,  or  even  hold  it 
possible,  at  some  future  time,  to  alter  our  course  of  action. — Fknte. 


WALKING  LEAVKS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Almost  everybody  has  heard  of  the  wonderful  walking  leaves  of 
Australia.  For  a  long  time  after  the  discovery  of  that  island, 
many  people  really  believed  that  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree  which 
flourishes  there  could  walk  about  the  ground.  The  story  arose  in 
this  way  :  Some  English  sailors  landed  upon  the  c»ast,  one  day, 
and  after  rambling  about  until  they  were  tired,  they  sat  down  un- 
der a  tree  to  rest  themselves.  A  puff  of  wind  came  along,  and 
blew  off  a  shower  of  leaves,  which,  after  turning  over  and  over  in 
the  air,  as  leaves  generally  do,  finally  restc-d  on  the  ground.  As 
it  was  midsummer,  and  everything  appeared  quite  green,  the  cir- 
cumstance puzzled  the  sailors  considerably.  But  their  surprise 
was  much  greater,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  when,  after  a  short 
time,  they  saw  the  leaves  crawling  along  upon  the  ground  toward 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  ran  at  once  for  their  vessel,  without 
stopping  lo  inquire  into  the  matter  at  all,  and  set  sail  from  the 
land  where  everything  seemed  to  be  bewitched.  One  of  the  sail- 
ors suid  that  he  "  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  trees  set  to 
and  dance  a  jig." 

Subsequent  explorations  of  Australia  have  taught  us  that  these 
walking  lc  aves  arc  insects.  They  live  upon  the  trees.  Their 
bodies  are  very  thin  and  flat,  their  wings  forming  large,  leaf-like 
organs.  When  they  are  disturbed,  their  legs  are  folded  away  un- 
der their  bodies,  leaving  the  shape  exactly  like  a  leaf,  with  its  stem 
and  all  complete.  They  arc  of  a  bright  green  color  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  they  gradually  change  in  the  fall,  with  the  leaves,  to  the 
brown  of  a  frost-bitten  vegetation.  When  shaken  from  the  tree, 
they  lie  for  a  few  minutes  upon  tho  ground,  as  though  they  were 
dead,  but  presently  they  begin  to  crawl  along  toward  the  tree, 
which  they  mount  again.  They  rarely  use  their  wings,  although 
they  are  pretty  well  supplied  in  this  respect.  The  Australian  con- 
tinent is  remarkable  for  many  singular  peculiarities,  besides,  both 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life/but  this  is  one  of  tho  most  wonder- 
ful .— Aeif  York  Atlat. 
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CITY  OF  GENOA,  FKOM  THE  PIAZZA  DEL  AQUA  VERDE. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  GIOVANNI.  CITY  OF  GENOA. 
We  lately  pave  our  renders  a  fine  engraving  of  the  King  of  Sar-  ;  This  gem  of  Northern  Italy  is  very  effectively  typified  above, 
dinia,  and  on  the  opposite  page  we  now  present  a  view  of  the  noted  !  wherein  the  harbor  and  that  portion  of  the  city  contiguous  is  clearly 
Cathedral  of  St.  Giovanni,  in  Turin,  one  of  the  large" cities  of  his  j  defined.  It  is  also  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Sardinian  States,  and 
kingdom.  Its  quaint  architecture  and  massivenoss  are  well  delh>  j  is  a  pin cc  of  no  little  commercial  and  maritime  importance.  The 
eated  in  the  illustration,  being  quite  unlike  anv  European  church  j  city  locks  best  from  the  sea,  and  in  some  respects  closely  resembles 
or  cathedral  which  has  been  represented  in  these  pagas.  Turin  is  not  |  Naples;  the  bay  is  crescent  shaped,  and  the  town  rises  gradually 
rich  in  ancient  or  imposing  architecture,  and  the  good  citizens  arc  j  from  the  shore  in  picturesque  groupings  of  architecture.  The  white- 
said  to  particularly  pride  themselves  upon  this  edifice..  Its  modem  ncss  of  the  houses,  the  intermingled  palaces,  and  the  surrounding 
structures  compare  well  with  those  of  anv  part  of  the  classic  divis-  ,  villas- beyond,  add  much  to  its  charm  and  beauty.  It  is  strongly 
ions  of  Italy.  The  city  is  not  quite  so  large  in  the  numlwr  of  its  fortified,  and  very  closely  built,  the  streets  being  but  ten  or  twelve 
population  as  Boston.  '  feet  in  width  !  being  in  many  parts  inaccessible  to  vehicles. 


PALACE  OF  THE  SENATE,   AT  TURIN. 


PALACE  OF  THE  SENATE,  IN  TURIN. 
This  elaborate  and  beautiful  structure  is  probably  not  rivalled  by 
that  of  any  piece  of  architecture  in  this  capital  city  of  Sardinia. 
Our  view,  below,  gives  the  open  plaza  that  fronts  the  main  edifice 
on  the  right  of  the  picture,  where  those  never  absent  attendants  of 
all  European  and  despotic  governments,  fixed  Ixiyonets,  may  be  seen 
fullv  represented.  It  was  here  that  the  king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  was 
received  in  royal  state  after  his  late  visit  to  the  French  and  English 
courts,  and  here  it  is  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  probably  be  received 
with  lavish  splendor  upon  his  proposed  return  of  his  royal  friend's 
visit.  Turin  is  rich  in  its  manir/aoture-s  of  cotton,  linen  and  silk 
goods,  and  is  a  wealthy  and  thriving  city. 
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[Written  for  Uallou's  pictorial.] 
I  WOULD  NOT  RID  FAREWELL* 

BY  FREDERICK  J.  KETilS. 

7  would  not  wttfa  to  bid  fcmnU 

To  earth,  so  fair  ami  bright, 
When  liu^ers  round  my  soul  the  spell 

Of  beauty,  soft  and  li^ht — 
And  when  so  many  jo_\s  are  thrown 

Vrom  pleasure's  shining  hand; 
Like  pearl?,  from  angel-fingers  strown, 

Along  life's  beaten  strand. 

I  would  not  wiFih  to  fide  away, 

Like  flowers  of  earthly  clime; 
When  plfMinf  is  the  passing  day, 

And  sweet  the  summer  time; 
And  when  aroiuid  me  friendship  smllea. 

And  ipiles  blow  smooth  and  free. 
To  bear  my  bark  to  golden  islei, 

t'pou  life's  sunny  sea. 

I  would  not  wish  feo  yield  my  breath, 

And  nee  my  bright  hopes  fade. 
And  crumble,  at  the  touch  of  death, 

Into  eternal  shade — 
To  be  but  like  a  fading  flower, 

Or  like  a  star  of  light, 
Vailing  from  heaven  in  midnight  hour, 

Vorcver  down  to  uight. 

And  yet,  at  la*!,  must  come  a  time. 

Ma  le  up  of  long  farewells, 
When  on  the  >oul  will  steal  the  chime 

Of  heaven's  vesper  bells. 
Then  would  1  sail  out  from  life's  sea, 

When  all  around  grows  dark ; 
And  welcome  would  the  passage  be, 

Though  in  death's  silent  bark. 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

MR.  BAKER'S  DOMESTIC  SYSTEM. 

11T  MAHY   E.  ROHIXSON. 

Mrs.  Ball  and  Mrs.  Baker  had  put  the  little  Balls  and  the 
little  Bakers  to  hed,  and  for  the  lirst  time  daring  the  winter  sea- 
son were  spending  an  evening  together.  It  seemed  very  cosy  and 
BOdable  to  sit  down  in  front  of  the  open  stove,  with  its  hed  of 
glowing  eoal,  and  talk  familiarly  of  matters  interesting  to  wives 
and  mothers.  And  so  thought  Mrs.  Ball,  who  afiirmed  that  her 
little  ones  had  hcen  so  cross  and  wayward  that  day,  that  she  need- 
ed just  such  a  quiet  period  to  calm  her  irritated  nerves  ;  which 
remark  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Baker,  who  added,  that  Frank, 
Frederic  and  Fanny  had  hehaved  shockingly  all  day,  wearying 
her  patience  sadly,  and  preventing  her  from  sewing,  reading  or 
even  thinking. 

"  I  don't  know  that  my  hoys  and  girls  differ  from  other  hoys 
and  girls,  hut  I  get  very  tired  with  the  care  of  them  all  the  day," 
said  Mrs.  Ball,  sighing  softly. 

"  And  so  do  I ;  yet  my  hushand  thinks  the  duty  a  very  slight 
one,"  returned  Mrs.  Baker,  sympathetically. 

"  That  I  do  !"  said  the  person  alluded  to,  emphatically,  abrupt- 
ly entering.  "  That  I  do  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  get  on  my  slippers, 
Fll  give  you  a  good  reason  for  it.  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Ball.  I 
didn't  intend  to  he  a  party  to  your  innocent  remarks,  hut  the  last 
one  of  my  wife's  I  couldn't  avoid  hearing  ;  an  assertion,  by  the 
way,  which  I  am  ready  to  make  again." 

"As  she  rendered  your  views  so  correctly,  I  presume  no  harm 
is  done,"  laughingly  returned  Mis.  Ball. 

"  Discussing  children,  were  you  not,  and  the  tremendous  har- 
den of  care  and  trouble  they  impose  upon  tender  mothers  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Baker,  half  seriously. 

"  We  stand  convicted  of  the  heinous  crime.  Pray,  what  have 
you  to  say  against  it  !"  retorted  both  Mrs.  Ball  and  Mrs.  Baker. 

"  Nothing,  certainly,  of  the  right  of  every  lady  to  talk  about 
what  pleases  her ;  hut  a  great  deal  against  the  erroneous  opin- 
ions you  maintain.  The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Ball — the  truth  is,  wife, 
you  magnify  your  motherly  duties ;  you  look  at  them  through  a 
glass  which  increases  their  dimensions  wonderfully.  You  make 
a  mountain  of  a  molehill,  and  then  imagine  you  are  climbing  up 
its  nigged  sides,  when  you  arc  simply  walking  on  level  ground. 
You  complain  because  it  has  become  habitual ;  you  talk  of  fatigue 
and  nervousness,  because  every  other  mother  does  the  same. 
There  isn't  one  woman  in  ten  who  knows  how  to  take  care  of 
children  properly." 

"  Have  you  any  experimental  knowledge  of  the  matter  >"  asked 
Mrs.  Ball. 

"No,  indeed!  he  knows  nothing  about  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Baker. 

"  I  see  I  am  in  the  minority,  but  I  don't  mean  to  be  frightened 
out  of  my  argument,"  quoth  Mr.  Baker.  "  In  the-  first  place,  I 
advance  that  women  don't  understand  children." 

Mrs.  Ball  and  Mrs.  Baker  looked  volumes. 

"  They  make,"  he  continued,  undaunted  by  two  pairs  of  sharp 
eyes,  "  a  great  fuss  about  a  very  little  matter.  Children  do  not 
need  continual  talking  to;  one  word  is  as  good  as  ten,  if  rightly 
applied.  Begin  right,  and  there  need  he  no  trouble  in  managing 
them.  When  they  cry,  learn  'em  not  to  ;  when  they  want  any- 
thing, make  'em  wait  on  themselves." 

"  What  if  they  can't  walk  !  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  period 
in  a  child's  life  when  its  feet  arc  of  no  possible  service,"  remark- 
ed the  listening  wife,  in  a  tone  the  least  bit  malicious. 

"  As  I  have  two  such  critical  listeners,  it  behoves  me  to  choose 
my  words  more  carefully.  To  amend  my  remark,  teach  children 
to  wait  upon  themselves  as  soon  as  they  can  walk." 


"  A  difficult  theory  to  put  into  practice,"  said  Mrs.  Ball,  with 
the  air  of  oil''  confident  of  the  soundness  of  her  position. 

"  Not  at  all,  madam,  I  assure  you  ;  nothing  is  easier." 

"  Did  ever  you  try  it  '."  pursued  the  lady,  surveying  the  mas- 
culine theorist,  as  though  she  compassionated  his  ignorance. 

"Why — no — not  exactly,"  he  stammered,  "but  that  doesn't 
militate  against  the  facts  of  the  case.  I'm  confident  I  can  take 
care  of  children  without  tiring  myself,  or  thinking  it  a  burdensomo 
duty.    1  should  start  right,  Mrs.  Ball." 

The  man  in  the  dressing-gown  and  slippers  contemplated  the 
fire  with  great  apparent  satisfaction. 

"  Then  why  not  take  your  wife's  place  to-morrow,  ami  let  her 
spend  the  day  with  me  !"  queried  the  mother  of  the  four  little 
Balls.  "  She  needs  relaxation,  and  as  you  maintain  that  children 
are  no  trouble  when  rightly  managed,  they  will  not  interfere  with 
your  happiness,  in  any  degree.  Yon  can  'start  right.'  and  I  have 
no  doubt  everything  will  go  on  swimmingly.  What  say  you  to 
my  proposal  !" 

Mr.  Baker  eyed  her  attentively  for  a  moment,  then  slowly 

replied  : 

"  1  don't  know  but  it's  reasonable.  ShcoM  you  like  it  V  ho 
added,  turning  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  exchanging  speaking 
glances  with  Mrs.  Ball. 

He  received  a  hearty  assent. 

"  Then  it's  settled  ;  I'll  keep  house,  and  yon  shall  go  visiting. 
I'm  not  particularly  wanted  at  the  store,  and  it  will  he  a  tine 
chance  to  write  several  letters  and  look  over  a  book  of  accounts. 
I'll  wager  a  new  hat  against  a  new  bonnet — and  the  bonnet,  with 
vour  permission,  shall  .belong  to  Mrs.  Baker — that  I  will  get 
through  the  day  grandly,  without  fretting  and  scolding,  or  worri- 
mcnt  and  weariness,"  was  the  brave  rejoinder. 

"  You  hear,  Mrs.  Baker — a  heaver  against  one  of  those  eight 
dollar  beauties  at  Chainpney's  !  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  a  new 
velvet  as  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  merry  Mrs.  Ball. 

"  Don't  he  too  positive  !  a  hat  may  be  called  for  before  you  are 
aware  of  it,"  briskly  retorted  Mr.  Baker.  "  I'll  demonstrate  my 
system,  or  confess  myself  in  an  error." 

Mrs.  Ball  smiled  in  a  peculiar  way,  spoke  a  few  word«  in  an 
under  tone  to  her  ally,  and  hade  her  friends  good  night. 


Mr.  Baker  was  awakened  at  a  late  honr  the  following  morning 
by  babv  Fanny,  who  was  amusing  herself  by  pulling  his  whiskers. 
Glancing  at  his  watch,  he  found  it  was  past  eight  o'clock.  Where 
was  Mrs.  Baker  ?  Why  were  not  the  older  children  dressed  and 
out  of  the  way,  instead  of  jumping  about  the  room,  clamoring  for 
their  clothes  !  Mr.  Baker  did  not  make  a  very  elaborate  toilet. 
He  ran  down  stairs,  found  a  good  lire  in  the  stove,  a  pot  of  hot 
codec,  and  the  table  spread  ;  but  the  party  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  this  comfortable  state  of  things  was  non  est.  He  went 
through  the  chambers,  glanced  into  the  parlor,  looked  into  the 
wood-shed,  and  put  his  head  down  cellar  and  calied  "  Ellen  "  sev- 
eral times.  No  response  being  elicited,  he  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  better  half  had  taken  an  early  departure  for 
the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Baft,  leaving  him  to  get  a  "right  start" 
without  her  interference,  lie  was  rather  unprepared  for  this  punc- 
tual introduction  to  domestic  life,  but  being  somewhat  of  a  philos- 
opher, Mr.  Baker  set  about  making  the  best  of  it.  He  was  re- 
flecting upon  the  propriety  of  refreshing  his  inner  man,  when  two 
small  voices  were  heard  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
"  1  want  to  he  dressed — I  want  to  be  dressed  !" 
These  were  certainly  reasonable  requests,  and  hurrying  up  to 
the  chamber,  he  collected  together  an  armful  of  juvenile  gar- 
ments, and  bidding  the  little  ones  follow,  went  hack  to  the  warm 
room  below.  He  was  progressing  very  slowly  in  enrobing  the 
miniatUK  men  (for  Mr.  Baker,  like  many  other  husbands,  had  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  children's  needs),  when  a  scream  caused  him 
to  drop  a  hoy  suddenly  and  run  to  the  assistance  of  baby  Fanny, 
who,  indignant  at  being  left  alone,  had  crept  from  the  low  bed 
and  started  to  descend  the  stairs;  but  an  unlucky  misstep  caused 
her  to  conic  bumping  down  on  her  head  and  shoulders,  to  the  dis- 
may of  her  father.  Fortunately,  she  was  not  much  hurt  ;  a  little 
soothing  and  a  lamp  of  sugar  soon  dried  op  her  tears. 

"  I  wonder  why  children  can't  stay  where  they're  put !"  thought 
Mr.  Baker,  as  he  wrapped  a  blanket  about  the  bumped  young 
lady,  an.l  sat  her  in  a  high  chair,  preparatory  for  breakfast.  "But 
I'll  get  started  right,  directly." 

He  went  on  with  the  dressing  business  so  summarily  disturbed. 
What  a  number  of  small  skirts,  dresses,  pinafores,  socks  and 
shoes  the  young  Bakers  wore  1  And  the  pinning  and  buttoning 
that  his  awkward  fingers  so  bunglingly  achieved,  was  by  no  means 
a  trifling  item.  And  then  Frank  and  Freddy  helped  him  by 
"  turning  round  "  the  wrong  way,  and  thrusting  their  anus  every- 
where but  into  the  right  sleeve.  The  shoes  scorned  several  sizes 
too  small  for  the  feet  they  were  to  cover,  yet  by  much  pulling  and 
working  the  task  was  completed.  Meantime  Miss  Fanny  was  oc- 
cupying her  leisure  moments  by  strewing  the  sugar  about,  crum- 
bling the  bread  and  spreading  butter  on  the  cloth. 

"  How  can  a  man  look  behind  him,  I  wonder !"  muttered  Mr. 
Baker,  surveying  the  disordered  table  ;  but  the  complaint)  of 
two  older  boys  (who  wow  made  their  appearance)  that  they  should 
be  tardy  at  school,  made  eating  a  paramount  duty.  Banging  his 
five  charges  about  the  family  hoard,  he  stationed  himself  at  the 
head  to  attend  to  their  wants.  He  had  no  previous  experience  in 
that  department,  and  therefore  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
pieces  of  bread  he  was  called  upon  to  "  spread,"  and  the  quantity 
of  drink  he  was  requested  to  "  fix." 

"  And  Mrs.  Baker  does  this  three  times  a  day  !  Why,  it's 
worth  a  quarter  every  meal !  I  sha'n't  get  a  chance  to  eat  a  mouth- 
ful !"  mentally  ejaculated  the  husband  and  father,  going  to  the 
closet  to  replcuwh  the  butter-plate. 


When  he  returned,  three  of  his  heirs  were  quarrelling  over  the 
last  piece  of  bread.  Mr.  Baker  thought  it  time  to  "  lay  dews  " 
his  rules  and  "get  a  good  start  "  for  the  day. 

"  Children,"  he  said,  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  he  were 
delivering  a  speech  in  Congress,  "children,  your  mother  has  pone 
away  and  will  not  return  till  night.  But  I  shall  slay  at  home 
,  with  you,  and  everything  will  go  on  as  usual.  I  trust  you  will 
make  no  noise,  and  prove  obedient  children." 

These  words  were  undoubtedly  heard,  but  no  perceptible  effect 
\\a<  manifest  The  listeners  were  very  quiet,  however.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  he  had  "hit  the  nail  ou  the  head."  En- 
couraged bv  this  "good  start,"  Mr.  Baker  cleared  a  war  the  dish- 
es  with  alacrity,  pausing  only  to  ask  William  and  Charles  why 
they  didn't  go  to  school. 

"  'Cause  we  aim  ready,"  replied  both  at  once. 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Mother  brushes  our  clothes,  and  puts  on  our  collars,  and 
gives  us  apples  for  recess,  and  reads  over  our  lessons  with  us, 
and  picks  out  the  hard  places  ou  the  maps,  and  mends  our  pen- 
cils, ami  sews  Bp  the  holes  in  our  pockets — I've  got  a  great  one  in 
mine — and  bends  our  hats  into  shape — mine's  all  jammed  now — 
and — " 

"Stop — that'll  do,"  interrupted  Mr.  Baker,  frightened  at  the 
length  of  the  list  of  offices  required  of  him. 

It  was  nothing  to  wield  a  clothes-brush,  hut  to  adjust  collars 
was  another  affair.  lie  pinned  and  unpinned,  fixed  and  unfixed  ; 
sometimes  the  subjects  of  his  operations  declared  that  he  "prick- 
ed," sometimes  they  insisted  that  he  "pinched."  But  the  poor 
collars  fared  the  worst  of  the  three;  by  the  time  thev  were  satis- 
factorily ad/USted,  Mrs.  Baker  would  have  consigned  them  to  tho 
wash-tub  without  an  instant'.-  hesitation.  Apples  were  easily 
found,  but  they  needed  wiping;  whereupon  the  officiating  mana- 
ger Sent  one  of  the  boys  after  a  cloth — the  first  clause  of  his  new 
system  being  to  make  children  wait  upon  themselves.  Charley 
was  expeditious  ;  he  made  fau  appearance  with  one  of  his  moth- 
er's damask  napkins.  Mr.  Baker  said  "  pshaw  !"  not  verv  amia- 
bly, and  went  for  a  [Wopcr  article  himself.  As  for  the  lessons  and 
the  "  hard  places  on  the  map,"  they  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  "  hole  in  the  pocket "  could  not  he  so  cnsilv  disposed 
of,  for  Charley  declared  that  his  pencils  would  slip  through  if  it 
won't  "  run  up."  Up  stairs  again  went  the  patient  father,  to 
consult  Mrs.  Baker's  work-box.  After  marbles,  nails,  jack-knives, 
strings,  li.di-hooks  and  a  dubious  pocket-handkerchief  had  been 
emptied,  and  the  receptacle  Tor  this  heterogeneous  mass  dulv 
turned  (Charley  had  gathered  up  one  corner  and  tieil  a  piece  of 
twine  around  it),  Mr.  Baker  proceeded  to  repair  the  rent  with 
something  greatly  resembling  a  darning-needle. 

"  Banning  down  "  would  have  been  as  intelligible  as  "  running 
up,"  to  the  puzzled  looking  man  w  he  had  placed  the  owner  of  tho 
pocket  in  n  chair  that  he  might  be  reached  more  conveniently, 
and  now  stood  contemplating  the  "  hole  "  with  evident  misgiving. 
If  he  had  been  about  to  sew  up  a  wound  in  the  boy's  flesh,  he 
could  not  have  taken  the  first  stitch  with  less  reluctance.  His 
needle  unthreaded  twice  (it  took  him  in  the  first  instance  five  min- 
utes to  thread  it )  and  once  rolled  out  of  his  large  fingers  to  tho 
floor,  where  it  required  father  and  two  sons  to  find  it  ;  hut  after 
Mr.  Baker  had  worked  himself  into  a  profuse  perspiration  by  his 
efforts,  Charley  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  "  hold  ;"  of  which 
his  progenitor  was  by  no  means  certain.  Next  the  "jammed" 
hat  was  produced.  Mr.  Baker  manipulated  it  this  way  and  that, 
but  its  crushed  proportions  defied  his  skill;  it  went  "jammed" 
to  school.  Flattering  himself  that  nothing  more  was  wanted,  the 
demonstrator  of  the  new  system  wiped  his  face,  and  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

'■  My  shoe  string's  broken  ;  can't  I  have  a  new  one  ?"  inquired 
William,  inspecting  his  foot,  with  a  look  of  concern. 
Mr.  Baker  groaned. 

"Get  it  yourself,  can't  you  ?"  he  replied,  with  a  frown. 
"  Don't  know  where  to  find  one,"  said  the  boy  ;  and  then  aside 
to  Charlev,  "  I  wish  mother  wouldn't  go  away ;  father's  so  cross." 

Then  was  no  help  for  it,  Mr.  Baker  got  up,  searched  in  all  im- 
probable places  for  the  article  wanted,  and  finally  made  another 
visit  to  his  wife's  work-box,  taking  therefrom  a  piece  of  white 
cord  which  was  quickly  inserted  into  the  shoe.  The  lad  was  not 
cxactlv  satisfied  with  the  color  of  his  string,  hut  the  countenance 
of  his  father  was  not  promising  enough  for  complaint. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for?"  demanded  the  latter,  sternly, 
perceiving  that  the  boys  still  lingered,  as  if  wishing,  yet  half  afraid 
to  speak. 

"School's  been  begun  most  an  hour;  must  have  anexcuso; 
get  punished  for  being  tardy  if  we  don't,"  spoke  up  Charley. 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  make  you  go  without  one,  for  spoiling 
hats  and  breaking  shoe  strings,"  responded  the  impatient  father. 
"  However,  one  of  you  go  and  get  the  inkstand,  and  I'll  write 
one  ;  I  can't  wail  upon  you  any  longer." 

A  boy  hounded  up  the  staircase,  seized  the  ink-stand  and 
hounded  down,  spilling  half  its  contents,  and  upsetting  a  smaller 
boy. 

"  Why  can't  boys  (and  he  might  have  added  men)  carry  any- 
thing without  slopping  >"  grumbled  Mr.  Buker,  sun-eying  the 
black  circle  which  the  ink-stand  left  on  the  table-eloth.  "  I  wish 
I  had  gone  myself!" 

The  remedy  for  tardiness  being  put  upon  paper,  Charles  and 
William  went  on  their  way  rejoicing,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  senior  Baker. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  three  smaller  juveniles  were 
inactive  during  this-  relaxation  of  surveillance.  Bare  reasoners 
arc  children.  Perceiving  no  watchful  eyes  upon  them,  they  com- 
menced amusing  themselves  in  their  own  way.  Tho  movable 
part  «f  the  stove-hearth  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Baker  to  facil- 
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itatc  the  process  of  "  drawing ;"  and  this  was  ton  promising  an 
opening  for  Masters  Frank  and  Frederic  to  resist.  Their  chub- 
by hands  and  the  bed  of  warm  ashes  were  soon  in  oontaet ;  while 
tiny  heaps  began  to  multiply  upon  the  floor  under  their  nimble 
fingers,  between  which  they  made  railroads,  placing  chips  there- 
upon for  cars,  and  a  large  piece  of  coal  for  an  engine. 

Miss  Fanny  (who  had  begun  to  realize  that  she  had  powers  of 
locomotion)  was  an  interested  obscrv.r  of  these  proceedings,  until 
the  idea  entered  her  juvenile  brain  that  she  could  do  a  small  bus- 
iness on  her  own  account.  Spying  a  pair  of  scissors,  she  slipped 
down  from  her  high  chair  and  gained,  unnoticed,  possession  of 
them.  Still  as  a  mouse,  she  seated  herself  under  the  table  where 
Mr.  Baker  had  thrown  her  clothes.  A  pretty  dress  happened  to 
lie  nearest  her  hand,  which  she  was  not  long  in  trying  the  edge  of 
the  scissors  upon.  They  ran  along  smoothly  through  the  pliant 
cloth,  and  the  little  lady  rather  liked  it;  she  cut  more,  and  went  on 
cutting  until  the  pretty  spotted  print  had  lost  its  original  shape, 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  pile  of  patchwork.  Hut  a  hearty 
slinking  and  an  ungentle  titling  down  changed  the  current  of  her 
thoughts  and  the  bent  of  her  inclinations.  As  Aunt  Debby  would 
say,  Mr.  Baker  looked  "tried."  He  had  a  decided  aversion  to 
corporeal  punishment,  but  he  never  came  nearer  to  administering 
it  than  when  he  saw  the  ash  heaps  and  the  remnants  of  Fanny's 
dress;  as  it  was,  the  shaking  was  given  with  a  will. 

That  his  eyes  could  not  be  everywhere  was  fully  obvious  ;  that 
children  required  more  watching,  much  stricter  attention  than  he 
had  before  imagined,  was  another  evident  conclusion  J  and  that 
the.  labor  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  five  young  Makers  was  not 
inconsiderable  nor  to  be  performed  without  fatigue,  he  was  also, 
just  then,  inclined  to  admit.  He  had  assuredly  " started  right," 
yet  for  some  singular  reason,  his  system  didn't  work  to  his  mind. 
It  had  met  with  unexpected  obstacles,  and  was  rapidly  running 
off  the  track.  Half  the  day  was  nearly  spent.  What  had  htf 
accomplished  1  Nothing — absolutely  nothing;  or  at  least,  that 
was  the  word  he  felt  sure  Mrs.  Baker  would  have  chosen  to  apply 
to  his  morning's  work. 

Still  there  was  yet  time  to  redeem  his  mistakes  ;  between  that 
and  night,  he  promised  himself  to  take  a  new  tack  ;  to  trium- 
phantly walk  over  the  difficulties  relating  to  the  management  of 
children. 

After  proper  reprimands,  the  trio  of  offenders  were  placed  upon 
chairs  where  they  remained  perched  until  Mr.  Baker's  back  was 
turned,  when  they  slid  down  noiselessly  lo  look  about  for  amuse- 
ment. The  culinary  department  required  attention  ;  five  hungry 
mouths  would  soon  be  wanting  dinner,  and  our  housekeeper  pur- 
posed trying  his  skill  at  a  soup.  Mrs.  Baker  made  very  good 
soups,  but  he  was  confident  he  could  make  a  better,  lie  was 
sometime  in  getting  the  materials  together,  and  once  ho' came  very 
near  scalding  one  of  his  male  heirs,  who  persisted  in  disregard- 
ing his  directions  to  "keep  off;"  but  the  necessary  articles  were 
at  length  collected  in  n  kettle  and  put  to  simmering  over  the  lire, 
which  he  made  of  such  intensity  that  he  burned  his  compound  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  That  accident  didn't  add  to  the  fineness 
of  its  flavor,  which  he  was  a  little  suspicious  of  before,  from  the 
fact  that  he  had,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  substituted  ginger  for 
pepper.  But  congratulating  himself  that  "  the  children  wouldn't 
taste  it,"  he  poured  his  preparation  into  a  large  tureen,  and  seat- 
in"  his  noisy  boys  and  girl,  who  were  clamoring  for  "  some- 
thing to  eat,"  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  spoils.  All  being  duly 
served,  Mr.  Baker  stirred  the  sou])  thoroughly  and  helped  himself 
to  a  ladle-full.  The  first  mouthful  was  smart — the  next  smarter 
— the  third  smartest.  That  was  owing  to  the  ginger.  But  then 
ginger  was  highly  sanative,  and  prized  for  many  purposes ;  that 
was  no  disparagement  to  the  soup.  His  mouth  felt  uncomfort- 
ably warm,  while  an  incessant  call  for  "  drink  "  kept  him  trotting 
busily  between  the  punt])  and  the  table. 

But  though  be  slily  wet  his  own  lips  with  the  cooling  liquid,  he 
was  not  going  to  retire  vanquished  from  the  field,  albeit  the  bitter 
mingled  with  the  sweet.  He  made  another  dive  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  bringing  up  a  suspicious  looking  object,  which  he  depos- 
ited upon  his  plate  for  closer  inspection.  It  proved  to  be  one  of 
Fanny's  shoes  ;  and  it  was  neither  nice  nor  tender.  Thai  did  not 
increase  his  appetite,  or  add  to  his  admiration  of  that  young 
lady's  behaviour.  No  one  participated  in  this  discovery  but  Char- 
lev,  whose  astonished  exclamations  were  cut  short  by  a  frown 
from  his  father,  who  dexterously  pushed  the  dripping  shoe  between 
the  tureen  and  a  large  pitcher,  that  eight  other  eyes  might  not 
detect  it. 

"  What  torments  children  are  !"  mentally  ejaculated  Mr.  Baker, 
wiping  his  moist  forehead,  after  dinner.  "  It  isn't  possible  the 
little  plagues  act  like  this  all  the  time  !  If  they  do,  I  shouldn't 
blame  most  women  for  committing  suicide  or  going  crazy  !  Here 
I've  questioned  the  mischievous  imps,  and  not  one  of  them  knows 
anything  about  that  confounded  shoe.  I've  a  good  mind  to  whip 
'em  all  and  put  'em  to  bed  !" 

But  the  performance  of  this  threat  would  prevent  a  satisfac- 
tory demonstration  of  his  system  ;  therefore  it  was  given  up  as 
inexpedient. 

Stepping  out  a  moment  for  something  which  he  needed,  he 
charged  his  charges  (Charles  and  William  having  gone  to  school 
Again)  to  be  verv  quiet  and  do  no  mischief  in  the  interim.  A 
sheer  waste  of  words  !  Mischief  lurked  in  their  eyes,  smiled  ou 
their  lips  ;  mischief  was  largely  represented  in  their  compositions, 
and  it  must  have  an  outlet.  Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  behind  the 
retiring  Mr.  Baker,  than  the  trio  started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
Frank,  being  the  oldest,  led  the  expedition,  which  took  for  its  first 
field  of  operations,  the  kitchen  closet.  Pushing  a  chair  before  him 
to  render  less  difficult  the  pleasant  task  in  prospective,  ho  mourn- 
ed it  and  took  a  peep  iuto  the  sugar-bowl.  Generously  giving 
bis  brother  and  sister  two  small  lumps  apiece,  be  stuffed  bis  »wn 


I  mouth  to  repletion,  casting,  meantime,  longing  glances  at  a  jar 
of  jam  beyond  his  reach.  A  logical  mind  had  Master  Frank  for 
a  boy  of  five.    He  thought  that  if  he  had  a  high  chair,  or  was  as 

■  tall  as  Charley,  he  could  touch  the  coveted  article ;  the  next  link 
in  the  chain  of  his  reasoning  was,  how  could  he  make  the  chair  he 
was  in,  higher  !  A  square  box  stood  on  a  shelf  on  a  level  with 
his  feet.  He  jumped  down,  pushed  it  into  the  chair,  and  climbed 
up  again.  Now  for  the  jam  !  His  little  mouth  and  two  other 
little  mouths  watered  for  the  delicious  compound.  He  knew  he 
was  "doing  mischief,"  but  that  verv  knowledge  made  him  more 
eager  to  touch  the  earthen  jar ;  for  is  it  not  a  truism  that  stolen 
fruit  is  the  sweetest  ?  Standing  on  his  toes,  and  stretching  his 
body  as  much  as  convenient,  he  was  about  grasping  the  treasure, 
when  down  came  boy,  box  and  chair — chair  uppermost.  The 
young  climber  was  not  heavy,  yet  his  weight  was  sufficient  to 
break  the  slight  box  cover,  plunge  his  feet  into  a  layer  of  choice 
honeycomb,  slide  the  box  off,  and  overturn  the  chair. 

Much  surprised  at  this  unlooked-for  manifestation,  but  not  a 
bit  hurt,  Master  Frank  essayed  to  rise.  That,  however,  promised 
to  be  a  matter  of  somo  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  both  feet  were 

|  firmly  imbedded  in  the  sticky  substance.  By  struggling  he  extri- 
cated himself,  and  the  expectant  ones,  having  no  scruples  against 
the  contact  of  honey  and  leather,  set  about  regaling  themselves 
in  the  primitive  mode — with  their  fingers.    Freddy,  in  reaching 

i  over  Fanny  for  his  share,  dropped  a  liberal  allowance  ou  her  head 

|  and  his  apron,  and  then  tried  to  repair  his  mistake  by  rubbing 

I  both  with  his  hands,  to  the  detriment  of  the  silky  hair,  which  as- 
sumed at  every  brush  of  his  fingers  a  still  gummier  aspect. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sweet  repast  Mr.  Baker  returned.  One 
glance  at  Frank's  feet.  Frederic's  apron  and  Fanny's  head,  includ- 
ing their  hands  and  faces,  and  the  dripping  box  upon  the  floor, 

I  explained  the  nature  of  what  presented  itself.  He  shook  one, 
boxed  a  second,  and  slapped  the  third,  before  recollecting  that  he 
was  opposed  to  physical  punishment.  And  Fanny's  hair!  What 
would,  Mrs.  Baker  say  !  How  should  he  get  the  honev  off  ?  He 
was  undecided  where  or  how  to  begin.  He  had  just  taken  her 
locks  in  hand  when  the  door-bell  was  heard  to  ring.  Command- 
ing the  offenders  on  no  account  to  leave  the  room,  lie  started  for 
the  door,  it  was  a  lady  friend  whose  acquaintance  he  valued. 
He  shook  hands  with  her  heartily,  and  invited  her  in.  The  ladv 
was  polite,  but  eyed  her  glove  furtively.  Our  founder  of  a  new 
system  thought  of  his  hands  and  apologized,  telling  some  out-of- 
the-way  story,  extremely  improbable. 

The  disagreeable  subject  was  hardly  disposed  of,  before  the 
three  victims  of  honey  made  their  debut,  bashfully  sliding  in,  one 
afar  the  other,  Frank  with  his  shoes  sticking  to  the  Brussels  at 
every  step,  Frederic  with  dripping  apron,  and  Fanny  in  her  night- 
dress (Mr.  Baker  hadn't  been  able  to  find  anything  to  take  the 
place  of  the  cut  one)  and  bare  feet  (one  shoe  w.is  under  the 
stove  drying). 

The  father  of  this  interesting  group  peremptorily  ordered  them 
out,  and  wished  himself  in  Japan.  Was  there  ever  a  man  so 
harassed  by  adverse  circumstances  and — children  !  The  ladv, 
not  finding  her  host  very  talkative,  and  somewhat  flurried  in  man- 
ner, withal,  took  leave  very  soon  ;  thinking  the  little  Bakers  not  at 
all  attractive  and  shockingly  neglected  ;  while  the  disturbed  mas- 
ter of  the  mansion  took  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  lamenting  the  in- 
auspicious chance  that  had  shown  her  his  progeny  in  such  a 
plight.  Mrs.  Baker  would  never  forgive  his  agency  in  the  unfor- 
tunate occurrence,  priding  herself  as  she  did  on  the  general  clean- 
liness and  tidiness  of  her  offspring.  What  could  possess  the  lit- 
tle torments  to  come  trooping  in  unbidden,  with  their  fingers  in 
their  mouths,  and  said  mouths  very  dirty  *  To  plague  him, 
doubtless,  and  make  their  mother  miserable  when  she  came  to 
hear  of  it. 

In  this  perturbed  state  of  mind,  Fanny's  hair  got  badly  pulled, 
in  his  frantic  attempts  to  remove  the  deposits  thereon.  It  was 
hard  work,  rather,  the  flaxen  curls  being  tangled  and  matted  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  made  him  feel  uncomfortably  cross.  Fanny 
bore  the  pulling  heroically,  at  first ;  but  as  the  process  grew  more 
complicated,  began  to  whimper,  finally  relieving  her  pent  up  feel- 
ings by  a  loud  outcry,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  Freddy  who 
began  lo  be  frightened  by  the  threatening  glances  of  his  offended 
parent. 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  four  o'clock  when  Mr.  Ba- 
ker got  time  to  sit  down.  His  limbs  ached  with  weariness,  and 
his  head  felt  fit  for  nothing  but  a  pillow.  Yet  desirous  of  show- 
ing his  wife  that  ho  could  find  leisure  for  what  he  had  purposed 
doing,  he  produced  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  commenced  a  letter  ; 
writing,  to  begin  with,  with  one  eye  on  his  sheet  and  the  other 
on  the  children,  who  wore  penitently  sitting  in  a  row,  just  still 
enough  to  be  meditating  more  mischief.  The  indefatigable  but 
unfortunate  Baker  was  soon  absorbed  in  Ms  occupation,  forgetful 
of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him.  Casually  raising  his  eyes 
at  length,  he  beheld  Fanny  with  a  suspicious  looking  vial  to  her 
lips,  and  hastened  to  take  it  from  her.  Unlucky  child  !  it  was 
labelled  "  Laudanum." 

The  effect  of  this  terrific  discovery  upon  the  nervous  system  of 
the  father  was  most  starting.  It  was  the  grand  climax  of  his 
experiment — fatal  alike  to  that  and  to  Fanny.  The  vial  was 
empty,  but  still  emitted  a  flavor  of  the  execrable  drug  which  it 
had  contained.  No  time  was  to  b-  lost.  The  paternal  Baker 
caught  up  his  hat  and  ran  for  medical  aid  at  a  speed  truly  indic- 
ative of  the  pressing  emergency.  He  was  tearing  by  Air.  Ball's 
house  at  a  frantic  pace,  when  he  was  hailed  by  Mrs.  Baker,  who, 
from  the  window  of  her  friend's  dwelling  had  perceived  his  hurried 
advance. 

"  What,  for  pity's  sake,  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Baker  V  cried  the 
anxious  wife. 

"Fanny — laudanum — doctor  I"  replied  ho,  much  out  of  breath. 


"  There's  not  a  drop  of  laudanum  in  the  house,"  added  . 
Baker. 

"  The  vial — the  vial !"  exclaimed  the  husband,  in  tones  so  trag- 
ical that  they  were  frightfully  Othello-like. 
"  There  was  nothing  in  it." 
"  Arc  you  sure  t" 

Mrs.  Baker  assured  him  that  she  was  entirely  sure,  and  the 
alarmed  father  began  to  live  again.  After  enjoying  the  revulsion 
a  moment,  he  said,  with  as  much  coolness  as  he  could  summon  : 

"  I  guess  I'll  go  back  ;"  then,  very  kindly  added,  after  taking 
the  first  homeward  step,  "if  you  are  most  ready  to  go,  I'll  wait 
for  you." 

Mrs.  Baker  was  quite  ready  to  accompany  the  founder  of  the 
now  system  for  the  proper  training  of  children. 

"  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Baker,  that  you  didn't  get  a  good  start,"  sbn 
remarked,  glancing  at  the  children  and  their  various  occupations. 

Frank  had  produced  his  father's  blacking,  and  was  persevoring- 
ly  engaged  in  putting  a  layer  of  that  material  over  the  stratum  of 
dried  honey  that  had  adhered  to  his  shoes  since  the  notable  acci- 
dent of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  ;  but  not  being  well  skilled  in 
that  branch  of  industry,  made  copious  deposits  upon  the  floor  and 
his  face  ;  Frederic  was  building  a  fire  of  little  sticks  and  shavings 
upon  the  hearth-rug,  with  very  good  success,  having  just  pro- 
duced a  flame  which  burned  much  to  Ids  satisfaction;  and  Fanny, 
who  had  a  sweet  tooth,  was  up  to  her  eyes  in  honey  again. 

There  were  traces  of  the  day's  inarch  of  confusion,  disor- 
der and  destruction  in  every  direction  the  prudent  housewifo 
could  turn  her  eyes.  Mr.  Baker  shrank  into  himself  in  abso- 
lute dismay  ;  and  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Ball  glide  in,  with  an  ex- 
pression mercilessly  quizzical,  he  undertook  to  make  a  desperate 
rush  from  the  premises.  But  he  couldn't  do  it  ;  his  egress  wan 
prevented  by  Mrs.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Ball. 

"  The  system  is  demonstrated  !"  quoth  Mrs.  Ball. 

"Its  practical  working  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  I"  added  Mrs. 
Baker. 

"  Let  me  go  !  let  me  leave  the  country  I" 

"  How  nice  everything  looke  I"  pursued  Mrs.  Ball,  taking  a 
general  survey  of  the  room. 

"  It's  a  wonderful  system  !"  continued  Mrs.  Baker.  "  There's 
no  honey  on  Fanny's  hair;  no  blacking  on  Frankv's  face  ;  no  ink 
on  Freddy's  hands  ;  no  ashes  on  the  floor;  no  grease  nor  butter 
on  the  table-c  loth  ;  no  chips  on  the  stove  ;  no  water  in  the  chairs ; 
no  crumbs  on  the  shelves  ;  no  confusion  and  disorder  anywhere 
prevalent !  How  stupid  women  are,  not  to  know  how  to  take 
care  of  children,  and  how  silly  they  are  to  complain  of  troubles 
and  trials,  when  the  whole  thing  can  be  reduced  to  a  science!" 

"  Come,  Ellen,  what's  the  use  I"  interposed  Mr.  Baker,  depre- 
catingly. 

"  A  science  !  only  think  !"  resumed  Mrs.  Ball. 
"  And  the  grand  secret  is  in  getting  a  '  fair  start,'  "  pursued 
Mrs.  Baker. 

"  Your  husband's  name  must  be  mentioned  at  the  next  '  Wo- 
man's Bights  Convention,'  for  appropriate  honors  !  What  light 
he  reflects  on  the  wearers  of  the  bifurcate,  generally  !"  suggested 
Mrs.  Ball. 

"  What  kind  of  a  hat  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Baker — a  stove  pipe 
section,  a  Kossuth,  or  a  Wide-awake  '."  queried  his  fairer  half. 

"  A  Wide-awake  !  most  probably,"  asserted  Mrs.  Ball. 

Mr.  Baker  said  not  a  word,  but  nervously  drew  forth  his  pock- 
et book  and  took  therefrom  ten  dollars,  which  lie  handed  to  hi* 
wife  with  a  subdued  manner  that  was  very  significant ;  it  was  an 
appropriation  for  a  new  velvet  bonnet — an  eloquent  confession  of 
the  fallibility  of  his  system.  An  elegant  piece  of  head-gear, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  appeared  in  the  Baker  pew  the 
next  Sabbath. 

The  moral  of  our  story  is  obvious.  Woman's  life  is,  to  the 
majority  of  men,  a  profound  secret ;  they  know  little  of  its  trials  ; 
its  cares,  labors  and  perplexities  are  an  arcanum  so  deep  and  Mys- 
tical, that  they  pass  on  through  the  trodden  way  of  existence,  re- 
ceiving of  her  ministrations  without  pausing  to  ask  the  cost  of 
what  is  enjoyed  without  cessation  from  the.  cradle  to  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  humanity. 


THE  TRIE  WOMAN. 

The  true  woman,  for  whose  ambition  a  husband's  love  and  her 
children's  adoration  are  sufficient,  who  applies  her  military  in- 
stincts to  the  discipline  of  her  household,  and  whose  legislative 
faculties  exercise  themselves  in  making  laws  for  her  nurse  ;  whoso 
intellect  has  field  enough  for  her  iu  communion  with  her  hus- 
band, and  whose  heart  asks  no  other  honors  than  his  love  and 
admiration  ;  a  woman  who  docs  not  think  it  a  weakness  to  attend 
to  her  toilet  and  who  does  not  disdain  to  he  beautiful,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  virtue  of  glossy  hair  and  well-fitting  gowns,  and  who 
eschews  rents  and  ravelled  edges,  slipshod  shoes  and  audacion* 
make-ups  ;  a  woman  who  speaks  low,  and  does  not  speak  mnch  ; 
who  is  patient  and  gentle,  and  intellectual  and  industrious;  who 
loves  more  than  she  reasons,  and  yet  does  not  love  blindly;  who 
never  scolds  and  rarely  argues,  but  adjusts  with  a  smile  ;  such  n 
woman  is  the  wife  we  have  all  dreamed  of  once  in  our  lives,  and 
is  the  mother  we  still  worship  in  the  backward  distance. — Dickens. 


A  SUNBEAM  OX  THE  STAGE. 
I  once  saw  a  sunbeam  stealing  through  a  crevice  in  the  roof, 
and  glancing  upon  the  darkened  stage,  at  a  rehearsal.  That  sin- 
gle streak  of  golden  light,  falling  upon  the  dust,  and  paint,  and 
faded  scenery,  and  glaring  imitations  of  nature,  spoke  to  mo,  in  u 
thrilling  tone,  of  green,  murmuring  foliage  ;  of  air  voiccful  with 
rural  sounds  ;  of  the  flower-studded  earth  ;  of  nature's  rich  store- 
house of  vernal  treasures ;  of  all  that  sunbeam  6honc  upon,  far 
away  from  this  mockery  and  drudgery,  this  mimicry  and  misery. 
As  1  watched  the  beam  illuminating  the  surrounding  gloom,  my 
mind  was  filled  with  fresh  and  strengthening  aspirations  that  be- 
longed not  to  this  life  of  representation,  that  had  no  affinity  with 
the  place  and  the  hour.  It  is  years  ago,  yet  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten that  ono  ray  of  light,  and  the  sensations  and  reflections  which 
it  culled  into  existence. — Anna  Corn  ffitehfc. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWINGR(X)M  COMPANION. 


[Writhe  for  HhIIou'h  Pictorial.] 
THK  B AUDIT  CIMKITAIX  TO  HIS  STEEP. 

B  V    BLANCHE    Ii'a  RTOIS  B. 

Jin.  ha'  thev're  think! up  to  capture  the  wind! 

To  imprison  the  foaming  wave! 
Good  Fa\jah,  we'll  leave  them  afar  behind — 

Allah  preserves  the  brave. 
We'll  leave  thcra  afar  on  t  ho  desert 'a  track — 

We  il  leave  them  aftr  on  the  shore; 
Neither  the  Arab  nor  rtttd  can  slack, 

Till  enemies  neat  thorn  no  more. 

lla.  ha!  they're  thinkmp  fco  m-ary  thee,  pet, 
With  their  fresh  nkkjl  of  pobtl 

They  will  prove  the  Arab  and  cteed  well  met— 
Ka}jah  against  a  ho*t.' 

Push  on,  push  ouward.  my  gallant  Meed- 
Onward  for  home  and  life  I 

My  child  will  divide  with  thee  half  ofhifl  bread: 
Thou'It  share  the  caress  of  my  wife. 

Courage,  good  courage .  Mahratta's  bright  gem, 

Pride  of  the  lord  of  Ind! 
Thnu  art  worthy  a  star  in  my  diadem  — 

ill.  ha !  can  they  chain  the  wind  P 
Courage,  good  steed,  fur  thou  bearest  a  king — 

The  chief  of  a  lordly  band : 
These  Englishmen  deem  it  a  laudable  thing 

To  rifle  our  owu  good  laud. 

Courage,  good  Fayjah.  they're  hunting  us  now — 

But  they  know  not  the  path  to  the  covo; 
They're  thinking  to  twine  round  their  own  haughty  bron 

The  glories  that  round  us  wave. 
Courage,  once  more,  and  a  season  of  rest 

Shall  reward  thy  devotion  and  pain ; 
To  morrow  at  sunrise,  with  dancing  creat, 

The  bandit  will  scour  the  plain. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BLACK  SADDLE-MARE. 

BY  HORACE  B.  STAN  IKORli. 

Kari.  Von  T) u n i) k it m a x  lived  near  the  town  of  Greffelbach,  on 
n  small  stream  emptying  into  the  Kocber,  in  the  department  of 
■Jagst,  ill  Wirteniberg.  Karl  owned  a  mill  there,  that  he  had 
bought  since  he  had  Income  un  old  man.  It  was  an  old  mill,  hut 
a  (rood  one,  and  Karl  had  U  mucli  grain  as  lie  could  possibly 
grind  brought  to  his  place,  lie  ran  the  mill  two  Tears  alone,  and 
then,  as  he  found  he  was  growing  blind  and  weak,  he  hired  a  stout 
man  to  come  and  take  charge.  The  pCBBOB  whom  he  hired  was 
Martin  Holfman,  a  poor,  deformed  man,  with  such  a  hump  0:1  his 
back  as  made  him  almost  frightful  to  behold.  Karl's  family  was 
a  small  one,  there  being  only  himself  ami  Barbara  Luben,  who  was 
only  fifteen  years  old,  and  yet  Karl  declared  she  was  the  best  cook 
in  the  country.  Bm  had  taken  her  when  she  was  eight  years  old, 
her  parents  having  died.  At  that  time  Karl  hail  lost  his  wife,  and 
baring  no  children  about  him  to  love,  he  took  little  Barbara,  and 
she  w  as  so  comely  and  good,  he  loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  of  his 
own  Ilesh  and  blood.  Barbara  lost  none  of  her  comeliness  as  she 
grew  up,  but  rather  grew  more  handsome. 

There  was  one  other  tiling  on  the  premises  that  Karl  loved,  and 
that  was  the  black  saddle-mare  he  had  owned  for  thirteen  years. 
She  was  a  good  beast,  but  would  not  work  in  harness  ;  yet  she 
would  carry  enormous  loads  on  her  back.  But  Karl  only  wanted 
her  for  a  saddle  beast,  for  since  he  had  grown  old  and  fat  he  found 
it  difficult  to  walk  much.  This  mare  was  jet  black  in  color,  and 
as  handsome  in  form  as  any  horse  in  Jagst.  Karl  had  owned  her 
from  a  little  colt,  and  he  would  sooner  have  sold  his  mill  than  his 
black  saddle-mare. 

But  Karl  Von  DtrndulllBB  had  seen  his  mill  for  the  last  time, 
and  for  the  last  time  had  he  ridden  his  black  mare.  Death  had 
come  to  call  him  away.    He  called  Barbara  to  his  side  and  said  : 

"  Barbara,  you  see  I  am  dying.  There  is  no  use  in  your  cry  in?, 
for  I  must  go — and  1  am  old  enough,  too.  Xow  I  have  given  all 
my  property  to  you,  save  fifty  ducats  which  I  have  given  to  Mar- 
tin. The  mill  is  yours,  and  you  must  hire  Martin  to  work  it;  and 
besides  the  mill  I  l«ave  you  over  two  thousand  ducats.  Thus  you 
pee,  you  are  very  rich,  for  the  mill  will  not  only  support  you,  but 
pay  you  something  handsome  beside.  Now  of  course  many  young 
men  will  try  to  get  you  for  a  wife.  And  now  1  must  have  a  solemn 
promise  from  you.  You  shall  never  marry  a  man  until  you  have 
seen  him  ride  the  black saddle-BUre.  When  a  man  comes  whom 
you  do  not  want,  just  send  him  oil"  at  once ;  but  should  one 
come  whom  you  would  be  willing  to  have  for  a  husband,  you  must 
tell  him  the  conditions  on  which  you  will  accept  him.  He  must 
saddle  the  black  mare,  and  ride  her  up  the  hill  and  back  again.  If 
he  does  this,  then  take  him ;  but  if  he  does  it  not,  then  send  him 
away.  And  mind  you,  no  man  can  try  but  once.  If  he  fails  the 
tirst  time  he  must  give  it  up." 

"But,"  saiil  Barbara,  '  then  I  shell  surely  marry  the  first  man 
who  tries,  for  there  cannot  be  a  kinder  beast." 

"  I  know  how  kind  .-he  is.  But  allowing  it  happens  as  you  say, 
you  cannot  object,  for  you  are  not  to  let  them  try  unless  you  would 
like  them.  But  this  shall  not  always  last,  you  know,  for  the  black 
mare  cannot  live  till  you  are  very  old.  You  are  now  only  fifteen, 
so  by  the  time  you  are  thirty  the  mare  will  be  pretty  well  worn  out. 
But  you  shall  keep  her  as  well  as  you  can,  and  be  very  careful  she 
does  not  get  injured.  Now  to  all  this  will  you  give  me  your  sol- 
emn promise  t"    And  Barbara  promised  very  solemnly. 

And  Karl  made  Barbara  give  one  more  promise,  and  that  was, 
always  to  use  the  same  saddle  she  now  owned  ;  and  she  gave  this 
promwe  the  m  >  e  readily  became  her  saddls  was  a  very  beautiful  as 
well  as  :,'.i'uug  and  durable  ouo. 


After  this  Karl  Von  Duudcnnan  died,  and  after  he  was  buried 
Barbara  went  home  and  was  sad  and  lonesome.  Martin  Hoffman 
came  to  live  with  her,  and  though  he  was  cheerful  and  kind,  yet  it 
was  a  loujf  time  before  she  could  become  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
her  old  protector;  but  when  the  spring  birds  came,  and  the  pretty 
flowers  began  to  bloom,  she  laughed  once  more,  and  her  soul  came 
back  to  its  joyousnem.  One  day,  while  overhauling  the  papers 
Karl  had  left  in  his  old  desk,  she  found  a  note  directed  to  her. 
The  superscription  was  in  Karl's  hand,  and  the  note  was  strongly 
sealed.  She  was  just  going  to  open  the  missive  when  she  saw- 
some  writing  beneath  the  superscription,  and  it  read  as  follows  : 
"  liarltara  must  not  open  this  until  she  is  married,  nor  must  site  allow 
any  one  else  to  do  so.    J  know  she  will  not  disoliei/." 

For  a  while  Barbara  wished  to  know  what  was  inside  of  this  let- 
ter, but  she  remembered  she  had  never  disobeyed  her  foster-father 
while  he  lived,  and  she  would  not  now  darken  her  remembrance  of 
him  by  doing  it ;  and  so  she  placed  it  again  in  the  desk. 

Time  passed  on,  and  when  Barbara  was  seventeen  she  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  girls  in  the  neighborhood.    She  and  Martin 
lived  pleasantly  together,  for  she  had  liccome  used  to  his  deformity, 
and  he  absolutely  worshipped  her.    The  mill  kept  working  away 
all  the  while,  its  great  wheel  groaning  and  rumbling  always  while 
the  sun  was  op,  and  often  by  candle-light,  for  Martin  was  faithful. 
Dung  this  time  sereral  men  had  sought  the  maiden's  hand,  bat 
j  she  had  turned  them  off  without  a  question.   At  length,  there  came 
a  young  man  whom  she  did  not  dislike.    His  name  was  John  Fors- 
j  tern,  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  in  Greffelbach.    But  Barbara  was 
discreet,  and  resolved  ere  she  allowed  her  affections  to  become  fixed 
by  further  intimacy,  to  put  John  to  the  test. 

"  Come,  sweet  Barbara — you  must  allow  me  to  love  you,"  said 
the  youth,  upon  his  knees. 

"And  why  should  I  do  that  !"  she  asked. 
"  Because  1  would  have  you  for  a  wife,"  was  the  response. 
"  You  are  plain,"  replied  Barbara,  "and  1  will  be  equally  so. 
Before  I  can  give  you  any  answer  you  must  saddle  Von  D Under- 
man's  black  mare,  and  ride  her  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  back 
again.  1  promised  old  Karl  that  I  would  not  marry  a  man  who 
could  not  do  this." 

"  The  old  man  was  wise,"  cried  John,  rapturously.  "  He  would 
have  you  take  a  man  of  nerve  for  a  husband.  And  yet  how  simple 
a  job  that  must  lie,  for  you  ride  the  beast  at  will." 

"  And  mind,"  added  the  maiden,  "  you  can  make  but  one  trial."  '■ 
"  Very  proper,"  returned  John.    "  The  man  who  could  not 
handle  so  kind  a  beast,  would  not  be  worthy  of  so  kind  a  wif.." 
So  the  black  saddle-marc  was  led  out,  and  saddled  and  bridled. 
"  Dear  Barbara,"  cried  Forstem,  "  I  am  the  happiest  of  men. 
To  the  top  of  the  hill  and  back,  vou  sav  1" 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  hold  your  love  till  I  am  back.    Now  here's  up  I" 

As  he  spoke  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  commenced  to  draw 
therein;  but — "01  Ah!    What  the  Whoa!" 

But  neither  force  nor  entreaty  could  make  the  black  mare  go 
ahead.  She  only  reared  and  [dunged  furiously,  and  finally,  by 
springing  erect  00  her  hind  legs, managed  to  throw  her  would-be  rider. 
Barbara  was  sorry  ;  and  she  said  so, — but  she  could  not  help  it. 
So  John  Forstem  went  away  professing  to  be  very  miserable. 

Lovers  kept  coming — some  for  the  pretty  girl  herself,  and  some 
for  the  money  and  the  mill.  Among  the  former  at  length  came 
I'eter  Rothendorf.  He  was  a  well-looking  young  man,  of  respect- 
able family.  Barbara  had  known  him  some  time,  and  she  knew 
him  to  be  a  good,  kind  man.  She  felt  sure  she  should  love  him  if 
he  continued  his  addresses,  for  she  respected  him  now,  and  even 
felt  happy  when  she  saw  him  coming.  But  she  forgot  not  her 
promise  to  her  protector,  and  she  told  I'eter  the  conditions  on  which 
he  could  continue  his  visits. 

"  But  that  is  too  easy  a  task  for  so  rich  a  prize,"  the  young  man 
cried.  "  I  am  an  experienced  horseman,  and  may  li  well  call  the 
work  done." 

"But  you  must  do  it,"  said  Barbara. 

"Of  course — and  it  shall  be  done  at  once,  too.    '  Hail,  happy- 
day,  that  sees  my  love  my  own.'  " 

And  with  this  scrap  upon  his  lips  I'eter  liothcndorf  went  out. 
Martin  led  the  black  mare  from  the  stable,  and  as  soon  as  the  sad- 
dle and  bridle  were  on,  the  young  man  mounted.  He  waved  his 
hat  to  Barbara,  ami  then  whistled  to  the  mare.  The  animal's  first 
movement  was  a  sudden  spring,  sideway,  to  the  left — then,  as  sud-  I 
dcnlv,  to  the  right — then  three  lightning-like  haps  forward,  and 
then,  in  an  instant,  a  rearing  straight  upon  the  hind  feet.  Boor 
I'eter  Kothendorf  went  over  the  mare's  head  and  lighted  in  the 
great  water-butt  by  the  fence.  Barbara  went  sadly  into  the  house, 
and  Peter  went  sadly  home. 

The  next  whom  the  maiden  fancied  was  Kodolf  Silthofen.  He 
also  passed  through  the  ordeal,  and  instead  of  reaching  the  top  of 
the  hill  upon  the  black  marc's  back,  found  himself  in  the  mill-brook 
upon  his  own  back. 

I'oor  Barbara  began  to  fear  she  should  never  get  a  husband,  for 
these  repeated  failures  rather  tended  to  make  her  want  a  compan- 
ion. Within  the  next  year  five  young  lovers  tried  the  task,  and 
they  all  failed.    The  black  man  seemed  bewitched. 

By-and-bv  Barbara  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  when  she 
looked  into  her  mirror  she  knew  she  was  beautiful.  Eleven  lovers 
— good  young  men — had  confessed  her  charms,  but  they  had  been 
driven  o(F  by  the  strange  fatality  attached  to  the  black  saddle-mare. 

One  day  a  new  lover  came  to  the  mill.  He  said  his  name  was 
Karl  Thanhauser.  He  was  not  far  from  seveii-and-twenty,  with  a 
bold,  frank  face,  a  fine,  dark  eye,  glossy  hair,  that  hung  in  nut- 
brown  curl:,  and  stout  and  strong  of  frame.  His  voice  was  like 
mu.-ic,  and  his  smiles  likv  the  summer's  sun.  He  had  little  money, 
but  a  great  deal  of  genius.  He  came  up  first  to  paint  the  old  mill — 
not  to  uover  the  fabric  itself  with  paint,  but  to  paint  its  counterpart 


,  on  canvass;  and  while  doing  this  he  worked  in  the  house, and  took 
his  meals  there.    After  the  mill  was  done  he  painted  some  more 
pictures  of  .-cencry  thereabouts  ;  and  then  he  said  he  must  paint 
(  Barbara's  likeness.    To  this  the  maiden  readily  consented,  for  she 
I  liked  the  young  artist's  companionship.    Before  the  portrait  was 
I  done  she  wished  he  w  ould  ask  her  to  be  bis  wife,  so  she  could  put 
him  to  the  test.    And  finally  the  question  was  proposed. 

Karl  asked  her  plainly  to  love  him,  and  be  his  wife.    For  an  in- 
stant she  thought  of  accepting  him  without  running  the  feaifnl 
risk  of  losing  him,  for  her  heart  would  break  if  she  were  to  lose 
|  him  now.    But  her  truth  triumphed,  and  she  told  the  artist  he 
;  must  ride  the  black  saddle-mare  to  the  top  of  the  bij.'b  hill  and  back 
I  again  ere  she  could  give  him  an  answer. 
"  And  why  is  this  <"  Karl  asked. 

"  Because  my  old  foster-father  Karl  Von  Dnndermsn  made  me 

promise  never  to  marry  a  man  until  he  had  done  it." 
"  And  have  any  tried  it  yet  ?" 
"  Yes — eleven  have  tried,  and  failed." 

"  Sweet  Barbara,"  cried  the  young  man,  clasping  the  maiden  to 
|  his  bosom  and  kissing  her,  "  I  shall  not  lose  you.  Thou  art  mino." 

Again  Martin  put  saddle  and  bridle  upon  the  black  mare  and  led 
I  her  forth.    Karl  gathered  the  rein  in  his  hand,  and  then  put  his 
I  foot  in  the  stirrup.    Then  with  a  cheerful  whistle  he  brought  the 
beast  a  gentle  cut  with  his  whip,  and — she  put  her  nose  forward 
and  trotted  off.    Away  to  the  top  of  the  hill  she  went,  and  then 
came  back  again,  and  then  he  alighted. 

"Now  what  say  you  ?"  the  youth  cried,  as  he  clasped  the  maiden 
'  once  more  to  his  bosom. 

She  only  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  she  was  very 
happy.    It  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  married  in  one  week. 

On  the  very  evening  before  the  marriage  was  to  take  place,  the 
lovers  sat  together  upon  the  door-stone. 

"Barbara,"  the  youth  said,  "it  is  me  you  love,  and  not  my 
name,  eh  !" 

"  Certainly.    But  why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 
"  Because  my  name  is  not  Thanhauser.    My  true  name  is  Kai  l 
Von  Dunderman." 

"  What,  the  same  name  as  my  good  foster-father  boro >" 

"  Yes — he  gave  it  to  me." 

"  lie  f — my  father  ;" 

"  Yes.    I  was  his  owu  son." 

For  awhile  Barbara  was  incredulous. 

"  When  I  was  only  twelve  yei  rs  old,"  explained  Karl,  "  I  ran 
away.  My  father  whipped  me  veiy  severely,  and,  as  1  thought, 
without  cause.  I  got  one  letter  fr<  m  him,  in  which  he  threatened 
to  send  an  officer  after  mc  if  I  did  not  come  home.  Of  course  this 
was  not  the  kind  of  letter  to  move  mc.  I  made  my  way  into  Italy  ; 
got  a  place  in  an  artist's  studio,  and  finally  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  myself.  When  I  had  become  able  to  gain  my  own  liveli- 
hood I  set  about  it ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  laid  up  money  enough 
to  defray  my  expenses  I  started  for  home.  At  Mainhardt,  where 
my  father  used  to  live,  I  first  learned  that  he  was  dead  ;  and  there, 
too,  1  learned  that  be  had  left  his  whole  property  to  an  adopted 
daughter,  who  was  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  who  yet  remained 
single  after  a  hundred  proposals  for  her  hand.  It  was  not  the  wish 
for  my  father's  wealth  that  drew  me  here — I  only  wished  to  see  and 
know  the  being  who  hail  been  his  to  love,  and  who  had  taken  my 
place;  for  as  I  grew  up  I  loved  my  father  more.  I  came,  and  I 
was  not  long  in  loving  you.    So  now  you  know  all." 

On  the  next  day  they  were  married,  and  then  Barbara  told  Karl 
about  the  letter.  So  they  went  and  got  it,  and  upon  opening  it 
they  found  it  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  To  Barbara,  jiy  beloved  Child, — Once  I  had  a  son.  He 
left  me  when  only  twelve  years  old,  and  it  was  my  own  harshcess 
that  drove  him  away.  Should  he  ever  come  back,  it  would  bo  my 
holiest  wish  that  he  might  become  your  husband.  But  I  can  hardly 
hope  so  much.  Yet  ere  I  die,  if  he  comes  not  back  again  before, 
I  shall  Leave  you  with  a  restriction  toward  this  end.  But  I  will 
not  leave  it  so  that  any  unprincipled  man  can  step  in  and  claim  to 
be  my  son,  as  some  might  do  in  hope  of  thereby  gaining  some  of 
the  property  I  leave.  1  think  my  son  is  the  only  man  besides  Mar- 
tin, who  can  ride  the  black  saddle-mare,  therefore  I  shall  use  that 
test.  Yet  I  would  not  leave  this  to  you  so  that  it  might  prevent 
you  from  gaining  a  husband,  for  were  you  to  know  of  my  wish  you 
might  put  olf  honest  lovers  without  use  or  benefit. 

"  Ami  if  my  wish  kept  you  from  a  husband  longer  than  you 
could  desire,  the  knowledge  that  it  was  my  earnest  prayer  will 
surely  remove  all  unpleasant  feelings.  If  you  do  ever  see  my  son, 
tell  iiim  his  father  loved  him  well,  and  in  his  last  hours  of  lifo 
blamed  him  not.  Von  Dunderman." 

"And  how  could  you  ride  the  black  saddle-mare  when  none  oth- 
ers could  do  it !"  asked  Barbara,  as  they  both  wiped  away  their  tears. 

" Ah,  it  was  very  simple,"  returned  Karl,  with  a  smile.  "It 
was  I  who  broke  the  mare  when  she  was  a  colt,  and  to  prevent  the 
neighbors'  boys,  and  any  others,  from  riding  her  clandestine!*, 
and  also  to  be  rid  of  the  pest  of  borrowers,  I  taught  her  to  allow 
no  one  to  ride  her  who  mounted  upon  the  near  ride.  By  persever- 
ance I  got  her  so  that  she  would  throw  even  me  off  if  1  mounted 
upon  the  side  which  it  is  always  customary  to  use  for  that  purpose. 
If  you  w  ill  look  at  your  own  saddle  you  will  notice  that  it  is  made 
'  wrong  side  to,'  as  others  would  call  it ;  and  Martin,  I  find,  knew 
the  secret.  Of  course  no  man,  not  in  this  secret,  would  think  of 
mounting  upon  the  off  ride ;  so  my  father  knew  that  if  I  did  re- 
turn, I,  and  1  alone,  could  ride  the  beast.  Are  you  sorry  the  mare 
threw  oil' so  many  lovers  for  you  f" 

"  0,  no,  Karl,"  murmured  the  maiden,  with  happy  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  I  am  very  glad,  for  now  I  have  the  right  one.  If  you  had 
been  thrown  off  I  should  never  have  tried  again." 

"  Why  so,  dearest  ?" 

"  Because  my  heart  would  have  been  thrown  off,  too,  and  broken 
in  its  fall." 

Of  course  Karl  Von  Dunderman  was  satisfied — and  so  was  Bar- 
bara— and,  more  than  all,  so  was  the  Black  b  >  ddlk-Mabb. 


ITT 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.  1 
SHEET  CECII,E  LISLE. 

IiY  WILLIE  K.  FABOR. 

It  happened  in  bbje  wise — years  ago, 
In  Manna-llatta's  far-fanied  isle, 

Beside  the  sparkling  Hudson's  flow, 
I  met  the  Lady  Oetfle  Lislo. 

Uer  eyes  were  blue  as  violets  are, 

And  oa  each  cheek  was  throned  a  smile; 

And  travel  near,  or  travel  far, 

You'd  find  no  fairer  ones  the  while. 

Pebbles  were  lying  rouud  her  feet : 
Lilies  were  nestling  in  her  hair, 

Fresh  from  the  forest's  dim  retreat. 
And,  like  the  wearer,  pure  and  fair. 

I  saw  no  archer  bend  his  bow — 
1  heard  no  arrow  cleave  the  air; 

But  this,  and  only  this,  I  know, 

My  heart  was  wounded  then  and  there. 

The  tide  went  downward  to  the  sea, 
The  white  ships  floated  with  the  tide; 

And  then  methought  how  sweet  'twould  he. 
With  Lady  decile  as  my  bride, 

To  stem  the  current  of  the  years, 
Heart-nerved  by  hope,  by  love,  by  pride — 

Hornc  swiftly  by  the  shoal  of  fears. 
And  reach  at  last  Port  SauctiSed. 

The  golden-sandaled  autumn  came, 
As  summer  doffed  her  robe  de  roie  ; 

And  Cecile  took  another  name 

That  gave  my  wounded  heart  repose. 

Blie  whispered  vows  of  love  and  truth, 
The  pastor  words  affirming  said; 

And  in  the  heyday  of  our  youth, 
Sweet  C'ecilc  Lisle  and  I  were  wed. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

REAL    I,  I  F  E . 

BY  HART  A.  LOWELL. 

"Is  there  a  letter  for  one  Oldfield  ?"said  a  stout,  decent  woman, 
presenting  herself  at  the  window  of  the  post-office  delivery,  in 
Norriston,  of  which  office  I  was  then  the  incumbent.  It  was  a 
strong  Scotch  accent  in  which  she  spoke,  respectful,  hut  quite 
decided.  I  looked  up  involuntarily  from  my  writing,  and  sur- 
veyed the  owner  of  the  voice.  The  clerk  was  inspecting  the 
pigeon-hole  on  which  the  letter  O  was  conspicuously  posted,  at 
the  same  time  asking  her  what  was  the  given  name. 

"  There  will  he  no  name  hut  Mistress  Oldfield,  I  am  thinking," 
said  the  woman. 

"Then,  here  it  is,"  said  the  clerk,  handing  her  n  letter  in  a 
thick,  handsome  envelope,  on  which  was  written,  in  a  fine,  clear, 
hold  hand,  "Mrs.  Oldfield,  Norriston."  It  was  mailed  from  Man- 
chester, England. 

"  Surely,  that  is  from  my  own  son,"  she  said,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  the  writing,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Dunton  him- 
self. "  Do  give  it  me  ;  it  is  from  my  William."  She  took  it  with 
n  bright  smile  on  her  broad,  motherly  face,  that  did  me  good  to  sec. 
Presently  she  came  hack,  and  with  evident  reluctance,  she  asked 
to  have  the  letter  read  to  her,  intimating  that  she  could  not  read  it 
herself.  I  took  her  into  my  private  room,  and  opened  the  letter, 
which  was  from  her  son,  William  Baillie,  detailing  many  circum- 
slanccs  of  a  family  nature. 

From  it  I  gathered  that  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Dal- 
glish  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  at  Manchester;  and  farther,  that  the 
senior  partner  was  married  to  the  writer's  sister,  of  whom  he  wrote 
in  terms  of  warm,  brotherly  affection,  and  also  of  her  husband  as 
of  an  employer  whom  he  honored  and  respected.  The  letter,  alto- 
gether, was  one  which  bespoke  a  cultivation  on  the  part  of  tho 
writer,  such  as  could  hardly  he  expected  of  tho  son  of  a  woman 
who  could  not  read. 

Afterwards,  when  I  became  familiar  with  the  woman's  appear- 
ance at  tho  window,  to  which  she  regularly  came  whenever  the 
steamer  arrived  from  England,  I  would  take  out  her  letters,  and 
beckon  her  into  my  room,  where  I  listened  with  much  interest  to 
the  artless  story  which  she  at  various  times  related,  and  which 
found  its  confirmation  in  the  many  allusions  to  family  matters 
which  her  son's  letters  contained. 

Helen  Fairlie  was  a  bright,  rosy,  flaxen-haired  and  blue-eyed 
Scottish  lassie,  with  a  heart  full  of  kindly  and  social  feelings,  and 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  natural  good  sense;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, with  no  advantages  of  education,  even  in  the  most  common 
branches,  which  are  at  present  enjoyed  so  fully  everywhere. 
To  spin,  weave,  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  occasionally  to 
look  after  the  sheep  when  the  farm  boys  were  otherwise  engaged, 
was  the  extent  of  her  accomplishments.  Nor  did  she  feel  at  all 
mortified  by  this  want  of  knowledge;  for  many  girls  around  her, 
of  her  own  age  and  station,  were  equally  ignorant.  In  fact,  it  was 
seldom  otherwise  in  the  secluded  district  in  which  she  lived,  except 
with  the  daughters  of  professional  people,  and  of  those  landholders 
who  spent  only  the  summer  season  on  their  estates,  and  migrated 
with  the  swallows  to  the  south  when  winter  approached. 

To  one  of  these  estates  came  William  Baillie,  to  offer  himself 
as  head  gardener.  He  was  a  gentle,  modest,  good-looking  youth, 
with  some  pretensions  to  education,  and  was  well  skilled  in  his 
quiet  and  peaceful  occupation. 

At  a  fair  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  pretty,  blue-eyed  Helen 
was  carrying  off  the  palm  of  bellehood  among  the  rustic  beaux, 


she  attracted  the  notice  of  the  young  gardener  from  Clover  Hill ; 
and  for  a  week  afterwards  the  rosebushes  and  pink-roots  were 
sadly  neglected  in  the  garden,  so  much  did  he  think  of  the  roses 
and  violets  in  Helen  Fairlie's  cheeks  and  eyes.  When  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  she  did  not  tell  him  how  deficient  she  was  in 
many  things  which  he  prized  most ;  and  when  after  their  marriage 
he  sorrowfully  discovered  it,  he  comforted  himself  that,  at  all 
events,  6he  was  of  a  stronger  and  more  resolute  nature  than  him- 
self, upon  which  his  own  feeble  nature  could  lean  itself;  for  in 
matters  not  pertaining  to  his  calling.  William  Baillie  was  timid  as 
a  girl. 

Three  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to  them  ;  the  former 
inheriting  their  mother's  physical  strength  and  uninterrupted  good 
health,  and  the  latter,  their  father's  gentle  disposition.  To  the 
mother's  care  of  them  when  young  they  owed  much.  She  was 
firm  and  decided,  but  kind  ;  the  father  was  less  firm,  but  he  was 
gentle,  and  in  all  intellectual  things  was  their  teacher.  The  chil- 
dren received  the  full  flow  of  that  inner  fountain  which  to  their 
mother  was  scaled  ;  for  Baillie  not  only  imparted  to  them  his 
knowledge  in  all  the  common  branches  of  education,  hut  some- 
thing, too,  of  a  higher  life — a  sense  of  religious  trust  and  repose, 
into  which  she  could  not  enter. 

But  now  William  Baillie  was  laid  on  a  sick  bed,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  cold  which  he  caught  on  coming  from  the  green-house 
into  a  chilly  and  biting  air.  How  much  he  then  appreciated  Helen's 
care  and  good  nursing  ;  never  had  her  nature  seemed  so  soft  and 
gentle.  To  his  wakeful  eyes,  nothing  seemed  half  so  lovely  as  the 
kind,  anxious  face  that  bent  above  his  pillow — nothing  so  refresh- 
ing as  the  cool  hand  on  his  forehead.  But  her  care  and  affection 
were  alike  powerless ;  and  though  he  lingered  till  the  time  when 
J'.is  beloved  flowers  were  in  their  summer  glory,  lie  never  arose 
from  that  sick  bed. 

It  was  now  that  Helen's  resolute  and  earnest  character  stood  her 
in  good  stead.  She  roused  herself  to  make  an  effort  in  behalf  of 
her  children,  and  she  took  the  first  advice  which  seemed  reasonable 
to  her.  Pursuing  this,  she  took  them  over  to  England  ;  and 
amidst  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  Manchester  factories,  she 
found  employment  for  all  her  family  save  one.  This  was  Andrew, 
the  eldest,  who  strongly  objected  to  a  life  of  such  confinement  and 
restraint.  He  had  breathed  the  free  air  of  the  Scottish  hills  too 
long  to  bear  such  a  change.  "  If  I  must  live  in  smoke,  dearest 
mother,"  said  he,  '•  it  shall  he  in  the  smoke  of  battle."  And  he 
accordingly  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  It  was  Helen's  second  great 
trial,  hut  she  bore  it  without  complaint,  and  saw  him  off  with 
calmness  and  fortitude. 

Now  she  busied  herself  in  the  care  of  providing  for  her  other 
children,  who,  confined  through  the  long  days  at  the  factory,  were 
delighted  to  get  back  at  evening  and  partake  of  the  social  evening 
meal,  which  her  willing  hands  prepared  for  them.  But  still,  her 
days  were  necessarily  passed  alone.  No  pleasant,  friendly  neigh- 
bor (such  as  she  had  by  dozens  almost  in  Scotland)  ever  came  to 
while  away  her  time ;  and  she  who  had  lived  in  the  social  freedom 
of  a  Scottish  neighborhood,  found  her  present  situation  intolerable, 
from  the  perpetual  reserve  and  restraint  which  environed  her.  She 
was  wholly  separated  from  her  children,  except  the  brief  hours  of 
their  hurried  meals — for  sleep  overtook  them  the  instant  they  sat 
down  at  home,  after  the  fatigues  of  their  daily  life. 

When,  therefore,  John  Oldfield  proposed  to  share  his  worldly 
fortunes  with  hers,  she  consented,  not  from  any  love  towards  him, 
but  because  she  could  not  hear  the  loneliness  which  through  the 
long  days  was  unchcered  and  solitary,  without  even  tho  aid  which 
books  might  have  given  her.  Helen  ought  to  have  known — nay, 
she  did  know  and  feel — that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
him  and  William  Baillie;  but  she  was  easily  persuaded  to  marry 
him,  and  her  children  were  unused  to  dispute  her  decisions,  and 
she  married — married  to  find  that  she  should  have  little  after  all 
of  pleasant  companionship,  or'even  of  peaceful  quietness.  For 
John  Oldfield  was  indolent,  wasteful  and  intemperate  ;  and  the 
money  which  her  children  were  spending  their  young  strength  to 
earn,  was  seized  by  him  and  spent  at  the  alehouse. 

Helen  thought  long  upon  what  course  she  ought  to  take.  She 
could  not  bear  to  have  her  children  injured  and  mortified  ;  so, 
when  little  Helen  Oldfield  was  three  years  old,  after  much  endur- 
ance and  long-suffering, she  persuaded  her  husband  to  emigrate  to 
America,  as  the  only  way  to  save  her  other  children  from  trouble 
and  vexation.  Robert  Baillie,  her  second  son,  married  when  quite 
young,  and  offered  his  sister  Elizabeth  a  home  in  his  house  as 
long  as  she  wished  it.  To  William  and  Mary  the  mother's  hcait 
clung  fast,  and  leaving  them  was  the  hardest ;  but  even  this  pang 
was  softened  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  great  favorites  with 
the  rich  manufacturer,  and  that  he  had  promised  Mary  a  home 
with  his  widowed  mother,  where  she  would  be  well  cared  for. 
Helen  did  not  then  know  that  he' had  for  some  months  wavered 
between  Mary's  beauty  and  goodness  on  one  hand,  and  their  con- 
nection with  John  Oldfield  on  the  other. 

For  Mr.  Dalglish  was  a  well-meaning  and  right-minded  man; 
and  he  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  the  virtuous  poverty  of 
the  mother,  while  he  shrank  from  the  contact  with  such  a  man  as 
her  husband.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  Old- 
fields  from  emigrating,  except  John's  reluctance  to  make  any 
effort.  But  Helen's  strength  of  purpose  prevailed  ;  so  she  gath- 
ered up  all  her  resolution  to  bid  her  children  farewell,  and  with 
little  Helen  in  her  arms,  she  departed  for  the  ship  that  was  to  bear 
her  away  from  their  sight. 

"  Keep  Helen  at  school,"  was  William's  last  injunction,  as  ho 
kissed  the  fairy  little  creature,  embraced  his  mother,  and  shook 
hands  kindly  with  his  stepfather. 

They  arrived  in  America  in  the  early  spring,  and  were  advised 
to  go  to  a  village  iu  which  some  factories  had  been  recently  erect- 
ed, and  where  operatives  were  wanting.    John  obtained  work 


without  difficulty,  but  his  irregular  habits  remained,  and  he  had 
days  of  utter  listlessness  and  inactivity  from  the  effects  of  indul- 
gence. Helen's  strong  heart  did  not  forsake  her;  she  tried  to 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  his  selfishness  would  not  permit. 

Little  Helen  grew  into  even  more  than  her  mother's  beauty,  and 
promised  to  be  as  good  and  wise  as  she  was  beautiful.  At  first 
her  schoolmates  laughed  at  her  quaint  Scotch  attire,  to  which  her 
mother  still  clung  as  to  the  memory  of  her  native  land  ;  but  her 
good  breeding,  and  the  sweet  voice  which  uttered  such  perfect 
English  accents,  soon  won  the  hearts  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  first  letter  from  England  announced  Mary's  marriage  with 
Mr.  Dalglish.  The  second  brought  sadder  tidings.  Andrew,  her 
brave  eldest  son,  was  killed  in  battle;  he  bail  fought  gallantly 
more  than  onec,  I  knew  well,  for  the  poor  mother  showed  me, 
with  streaming  eyes,  the  large  silver  medal  which  his  colonel  trans- 
mitted to  her  after  his  death,  with  a  letter  kindly  written,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  bravery. 

She  had  kept  it  by  her  a  few  months,  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  William  (which,  by  the  way,  was  the  one  I  had  first  read), 
asking  to  have  it  given  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dalglish,  who  was 
anxious  to  have  it  in  her  possession.  Perhaps  she  wished  to  show- 
to  her  husband's  family  that  her  own  was  not  altogether  undistin- 
guished. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mother  reluctantly  resigned  it. 
As  some  consolation  to  her  for  parting  with  it,  I  took  several  fine 
impressions  of  it,  both  in  black  and  red  sealing  wax,  for  which  she 
seemed  very  grateful,  as  well  as  for  the  care  I  bestowed  upon  tho 
transmission  of  the  medal  to  England. 

Every  letter  from  William — none  ever  came  from  Mrs.  Dalglish 
— contained  the  most  affectionate  expressions  for  little  Helen,  and 
seemed  to  refer  to  her  future  residence  in  England,  which  he  in- 
tended to  offer  her.  Indeed,  her  grand  brother-in-law  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  her ;  and  I  was  glad  when  her  mother  came  to  consult 
me  about  sending  out  Helen's  daguerreotype  to  be  seen  bv  her 
English  relations.  She  is  a  glorious  little  creature,  with  the  air  of 
a  born  duchess,  and  a  dignity  which  will  charm  Mr.  Dalglish,  who 
is  now  as  anxious  as  any  of  them  for  Helen's  arrival.  At  the 
same  time  pitying  the  mother's  loneliness  after  she  will  have  left 
her,  they  have  offered  her  a  home  also,  if  she  will  but  leave  her 
husband  in  America. 

But  the  strong-hearted,  self-sacrificing  mother  will  not  hear  of 
it.  She.  has  done  her  duty  through  life  far  belter  than  marry 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  birth,  education,  wealth  and  tal- 
ent ;  and  she  believes  in  doing  her  duty  still.  She  feels  that  sho 
has  been  led  into  one  great  mistake  (that  of  her  second  marriage), 
and  that  she  must  abide  by  the  consequences. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  smiling,  "if  I  had  not  married  him,  I 
I  should  not  have  been  Helen's  mother."  And  she  gazed  with  a 
mother's  pride  on  the  beautiful  picture  with  which  she  was  about 
to  astonish  them  in  England,  as  she  added,  "  Queen  Victoria  has 
not  a  child  so  fair  or  so  good  as  Helen." 

And  soon,  very  soon  she  will  send  her,  fair  and  good  as  she  is, 
and  guarded  only  by  the  holy  influences  of  a  mother's  love  and 
prayers,  to  make  a  home  by  some  English  fireside. 

Speed  on,  white-winged  messenger  of  the  va !  Speed  on,  fleet 
ship  !  Thou  nearest  many  sad  ones  to  our  shores,  but  few  of  these 
return.  Now,  thou  earnest  a  young  girl  and  her  fortunes  ;  and  no 
English  maiden,  highborn  as  she  may  bo,  who  dwells  in  marble 
halls,  in  the  shadow  of  her  ancestral  trees,  is  fairer  or  purer  than 
Helen. 


ALL  SORTS  OF  MINDS. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  of  opposite  minds  to  despise 
each  other.  A  grave  man  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  use  of  wit 
in  society ;  a  person  who  takes  a  strong  common  sense  view  of  the 
subject,  is  for  pushing  out  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  an  ingenious 
theorist,  who  catches  at  the  slightest  and  faintest  analogies,  and 
another  man,  who  scents  the  ridiculous  from  afar,  will  hold  no 
commerce  with  him  who  tests  exquisitely  the  fine  feeling  of  tho 
heart,  and  is  alive  to  nothing  else  ;  whereas  talent  is  talent,  and 
mind  is  mind,  in  all  its  branches  !  Wit  gives  to  life  one  of  its  Inst 
flavors,  common  sense  leads  to  immediate  action,  and  gives  society 
its  daily  motion  ;  large  and  comprehensive  views  its  annual  rota- 
tion ;  ridicule  chastises  folly  and  imprudence,  and  kieps  men  in 
their  proper  sphere  ;  subtlety  seizes  hold  of  the  fine  threads  of  truth  ; 
analogy  darts  away  in  the  most  sublime  discoveries;  feeling  paints 
all  the  exquisite  passions  of  man's  soul,  and  rewards  him  bv  a 
thousand  inward  visitations,  for  the  sorrows  that  come  from  with- 
out. God  made  it  all !  It  is  all  good  !  We  roust  despise  no  sort 
of  talent ;  they  all  have  their  separate  duties  and  uses  ;  all  the  hap- 
piness of  man  for  their  object;  they  all  improve, exalt  and  gladden 
1  ife . — Sidney  Sin  itli . 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
BALLOU'S   DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  Monthly  bus 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  its  circulation,  the  pro- 
prietor has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public 
That  this  admirable  work  is  a  muiaclk  of  cheapness,  is  admitted  by  every  one, 
containing,  as  it  does,  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number, 
being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and  forming  two  volumes  a  year,  of 
■Lx  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum, 
for  ONE  DOLLAH  ! 

Ballou'h  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,  TALES,  POEMS.  STORIES  OK  THE  SEA.  SKETCHES,  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES,  WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country.  It  is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  wht,  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  tarh 
number  bring  complete  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pages ;  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  own  sect  or  clique.  This  work  it) 
intended  fur  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  juft  such  uh 
any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  plncc  iu  the  hands  of  a  family  circle.  It 
is  in  all  its  departments,  fresh  and  original,  and,  what  it  purports  to  be,  the 
cheapest  paper  in  the  world. 

Any  person  enclosing  mm  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive  the 
Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any  person  sending  uh  right  subscribers  and  eight 
dollars,  at  on«  Hue.  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  T  rem  out  and  Bromtield  Sts..  Boston,  Mass. 
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JOHN  G.  GILBERT. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  write  one  word  biographi- 
cal for  our  Boston  readers,  concerning  this  well-known  and 
favorite  actor.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  Boston  boy,  having  been 
born  in  this  city,  February  27,  1810,  and  is"  consequently 
46  years  of  age.  His  long  connection  with  the  profession, 
his  "high  order  of  dramatic  talent,  his  excellent  character  as 
a  citizen,  and  his  unbounded  popularity  wherever  he  is 
known,  have  marked  him  as  an  individual  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  be  delineated  for  the  gratification  of  the  readers  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial.  The  likeness  was  drawn  for  us  by 
Mr.  Barry,  from  a  photograph  by  those  well-known  artists, 
Masurv  &*  Silsbee.  Mr.  Gilbert  commenced  his  professional 
career  "at  the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  of  Boston,  November 
28, 1828,  making  his  debut  as  "  Jeffier  "  to  the  Belvidera  of 
the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  Mrs.  Duff,  and  at  once  gave 
promise  of  the  future  excellence  to  which  he  was  destined, 
lie  was  immediately  engaged  as  one  of  the  stock  company 
of  the  theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Dana, 
lessee,  Joe  Cowell  being  stage  manager.  The  following 
year,  Mr.  Gilbert  made  an  engagement  with  J.  H.  Caldwell, 
of  the  Camp  Street  Theatre,  New  Orleans,  and  remained 
south  and  west  for  the  subsequent  five  years,  performing 
star  engagements,  and  filling  permanent  positions  in  vari- 
ous cities.  Again  returning  to  this  city,  he  became  a  stock 
member  of  the  Tremont,  under  Mr.  Barry's  management, 
playing  the  principal  old  men's  characters  until  bis  (Mr. 
B.'s)  retirement.  His  next  engagement  was  with  Mr.  J. 
S.  Jones,  at  the  same  house,  where  he  filled  the  position  ot 
stage  manager,  and  also  that  of  a  regular  acting  member  of 
the  company,  for  three  years,  at  which  period  the  theatre 
was  sold  fora  church.  He  then  j«ined  the  National  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  under  Mr.  Pclhv,  and  when  <).  C.  Wyman  re- 
vived the  Old  Federal  Street  Theatre,  he  became  its  stage 
manager.  At  the  close  of  the  first  season  here,  he  went  to 
London,  and  opened  at  the  1'riucess  Theatre,  as  Sir  Robert 
Bramble,  and  engaged  here  for  the  season,  acting  the  first 
old  men,  playing  with  Macready,  Charlotte  Cushman,  etc. 
After  a  season  in  London,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and 
played  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Now  York,  until  its  destruction 
bv  fire.  From  thence  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
played  three  seasons  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Thcutre,  where 
he  was  eminently  popular.  At  this  present  writing.  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  his  estimable  lady  (an  actress  of  high  ability) 
are  members  ot  the  new  Boston  Theatre,  belicing  the  say- 
ing, that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country  " — for  few  gentlemen  upon  the  stage  in  this,  or  any  other 
city,  can  count  more  friends  and  admirers  than  he.  The  line  of 
character  in  which  Mr.  Gilbert  performs  is  very  high  and  varied, 
embracing  such  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Falstaff,  Sir  A.  Absolute, 
Dogberry,  Polonius,  Shylock,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  Master 
Walter,  etc.,  in  two  of  which  characters  we  have  never  seen  him 
excelled,  viz.,  those  of  Sir  Peter,  and  as  Polonius.  The  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Gilbert's  acting  arc  great  fidelity  to  the  text  and 
conception  of  the  author,  distinct  enunciation,  great  power  and 
flexibility  of  voice,  and  a  taste  in  dress  which  long  experience  has 
perfected.  His  late  performance  in  this  city  as  Calaban.  in  the 
Tempest,  was  a  very  arduous  and  remarkable  one,  night  after 
night  producing  bis  cartful  and  nicely  conceived  characteristics  of 
one  of  Bbakopeare*!  most  peculiar  conceptions.  We  venture  noth- 
ing in  saying,  that  no  actor  on  our  loards  is  more  generally  ad- 
mired, or  more  justly  appreciated  than  John  G.  Gilbert.  The  en- 
tire company  and  gener ill  business  management  of  our  Boston 
Theatre  are  of  the  first  class,  and  our  citizens  exhibit  a  justifiable 
pride  in  encouraging,  by  liberal  patronage,  so  well  conducted  a 
temple  of  dramatic  amusement,  and  where  so  much  good  taste  is 
apparent. 


JOHN  Q.  GILBERT. 


CARS  BREAKING  THROUGH  A  SNOW-DRIFT. 

We  have  had  some  really  old-fashioned  snow  storms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  the  present  winter — storms  that  blocked  up  the 
roads  far  and  near,  filled  our  streets  to  overflowing  with  the  fleecy 
fall,  and,  in  short,  impeded  travel  generally.  Our  artist,  Mr. 
Warren,  has  sketched  for  us  below  an  actual  scene  which  he  wit- 
nessed at  the  Wellington  depot,  but  a  few  miles  from  this  city. 
The  snow-plough  is  seen  gallantly  dashing  the  snow  from  the 
track,  forming  a  cloudy  spray  before  the  train  that  follows,  and 
burying  itself  quite  out  of  sight  in  the  drift.  On  many  of  our 
roails,  leading  to  and  from  Boston,  travel  was  entirely  impeded 
for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time,  during  the  late  storms,  and  the 
same  experience  has  visited  various  parts  of  New  England.  A 
snow-plough  affixed  to  a  train,  and  in  full  operation,  is  really  a 
very  picturesque  sight. 

A  Greek  maiden  being  asked  what  fortune  she  would  bring  her 
husband,  replied  in  the  following  beautiful  and  forcible  language  : 
"  I  will  bring  him  what  gold  cannot  purchase — n  heart  unspotted, 
and  virtue  without  a  stain  ;  which  is  all  that  descended  to  me  from 
my  parents." 


REMARK  IRLK  TREES. 

Among  the  remarkable  trees  in  the  world,  the  following 
may  be  spoken  of  as  the  most  curious  : — The  Brazil  Nut 
Tree. — The  Brazil  nnt  tree  may  justlv  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enthusiastic  naturalist.  This  tree  thrives  well 
in  the  province  of  Brazil,  and  immense  quantities  of  its  de- 
licious fruit  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  countries.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  and  in  ap- 
pearance is  one  of  the  most  majestic  ornaments  of  the  for* 
est.  The  fruit,  in  its  natural  position,  resembles  a  cocoa- 
nut,  being  cxtremelv  hard,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.  Each  one  of  these  shells  contains  from  twelve  to 
twenty  of  the  three-cornered  nuts,  very  nicely  packed  to- 
gether. And  to  obtain  the  nuts  as  thev  appear  in  market, 
these  shells  have  to  be  broken  open,  boring  the  season  of 
their  falling,  it  is  dangerons  to  enter  the  groves  where  they 
abound,  as  the  fore e  of  their  descent  is  sufficient  to  knock 
down  the  strongest  man.  The  natives,  however,  provide 
themselves  with  wooden  bucklers,  which  they  hold  over 
their  heads  while  collecting  the  fruit  from  the  ground.  In 
this  manner  they  arc  perfectly  secure  from  injury.  The 
Cannon  Ball  Tree. — Among  the  plants  of  Guinea,  one  of 
the  most  curious  is  the  Cannon  Ball  Tree.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet,  and  its  flowers  are  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  fragrance,  and  contradictory  qualities.  Its 
blossoms  are  of  a  delicious  crimson,  appearing  in  large 
bunches,  and  exhaling  a  rich  perfume ;  the  fruit  resembles 
enormous  cannon  balls — hence  the  name.  However,  some 
say  it  has  been  so  called  because  of  the  noise  the  balls  make 
in  bursting.  From  the  shell  domestic  utensils  are  made, 
and  the  contents  contain  several  kinds  of  acid,  besides  su- 
gar and  gum,  and  furnish  the  materials  for  making  an  ex- 
cellent drink  in  sickness.  But  singular  as  this  may  appear, 
this  pulp,  when  in  a  perfectly  ripe  state,  is  rcrv  filthy,  and 
the  odor  from  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant.  The  Sorrowful 
Tree. — At  Goa,  noar  Bombay,  there  is  a  singular  vegetable 
(the  Sorrowful  Tree),  so  called  because  it  flourishes  in  the 
night.  At  sunset  no  flowers  are  to  be  seen  ;  and  yet  half 
an  hour  after  it  is  quite  full  of  them.  They  yield" a  sweet 
smell,  but  the  sun  no  -ooner  begins  to  shine  upon  them, 
than  some  of  them  faH  o'F,  and  others  close  up ;  and  thus  it 
continues  flowering  in  the  night  all  the  year.  The  Great 
Chestnut  Tree. — On  one  side  of  Mount  Etna  there  is  a 
famous  chestnut  tree,  which  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  feet  in  circumference,  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Its  enormous  trunk  is  separated  inte  five  divi- 
sions, which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  several  trees  growing  to- 
gether. In  a  circular  space  formed  by  these  largo  branches,  a  hut 
has  been  erected  for  those  who  collect"  the  chestnuts.  The  Dxcarf 
Tree  — Captains  Kink  and  Fitzroy  state  that  they  saw  a  tree  on 
the  mountains  near  Cape  Horn,  which  was  only  one  or  two  inches 
high,  yet  had  branches  spreading  out  four  or  five  feet  along  the 
ground.  The  Sack  Tree. — There  is  said  to  be  a  tree  in  Bombay 
called  the  Sack  Tree,  because  from  it  may  be  stripped  very  singu- 
lar natural  sacks,  which  greatly  resemble  felt  in  appearance.  The 
Icory-Xat  Tree. — The  Ivory-Nut  Tree  is  popularly  called  the  Tagua 
Plant,  and  is  common  in  South  America.  The*  tree  is  one  of  the 
numerous  family  of  palms,  but  belonging  to  the  order  designated 
as  screw  pine  tribe ;  the  natives  use  their  leaves  to  cover  their  cot- 
tages, and  from  the  nuts  they  make  buttons  and  various  other  arti- 
cles. The  Butter  Tree. — On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  in  Africa, 
they  have  a  tree  called  the  Shea,  from  which  excellent  butter  is 
obtained.  The  tree  is  like  our  oak,  and  the  fruit  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Spanish  olive.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  dried  in  the 
sun  and  then  boiled  ;  and  the  hutter  thus  obtained  is  whiter,  firmer, 
and  of  a  richer  flavor  than  that  obtained  from  a  cow,  besides  keep- 
ing sweet  a  year  without  salt. — .Veic  York  Sunday  Dii/iatch. 
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TIIE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

opinions  op  the  press. 

The  pioneer  among  the  miscellaneous  weekly  press,  "  The  Flag  of  our  Un- 
ion has  proved  the  most  popular  and  successful.  After  ten  years  of  profit- 
able existence  His  now  more  pleasing  and  attractive  thanever. —  Quiney  Patriot. 

Few  papers  can  compete  with  The  Flag  of  our  Union  as  it  regards  its  origi- 
nality^ numbering,  as  it  does,  among  its  contributors  a  large  list  of  the  best 
Dames,  while  its  matter  is  always  chaste  and  entertaining. — Daily  Bee,  Boston. 

Carefully  printed  upon  fine  white  paper,  and  filled  with  original  matter  from 
beginning  toend.  '•  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  merits  tbi  extraordinary  popu- 
larity which  it  has  enjoyed  for  ten  consecutive  years. — Ladies'  Repository 

Go  where  you  will,  from  MaiDe  to  California,  you  are  sure  to  see  "  The  Flag 
Of  our  Union  M  in  nearly  every  family  circle.  Mr.  Ballou  evinces  great  taste 
and  liberality  in  the  publication  of  this  charming  weekly. — Burlington  Sentinel. 

Justly  unrivalled  in  circulation,  The  Flag  of  our  Union  11  presents  its  im- 
mense list  of  subscribers  with  choice  original  matter,  which  they  can  obtain 
nowhere  else.    The  best  writers  are  engaged  upon  the  paper. — Daily  Ledger. 

A  charming  weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle  is  '  The  Flag  of  our  Union  " — 
chaste,  moral,  and  very  instructing  in  each  issue,  and  edited,  not  by  a  pair  of 
scissors,  but  by  an  experienced  and  careful  hand. —  Cluxrleston  Mercury. 

HINTS  TO  BE  HEEDED. 

We  have  often  wondered  that  our  daily  journals,  which  arc  all 
io  wide  awake  to  the  movements  of  the  times,  political,  social,  sci- 
entific and  literary,  do  not  publish,  at  stated  intervals,  an  "  Art 
Prices  Current,"  which  would  show  the  statistic-loving  public  at 
how  low  a  cost  the  materials  for  superb  galleries  are  being  heaped 
up  in  this  favored  land.  The  choicest  gems  of  the  grandest  old 
masters  are  daily  knocked  down  at  our  public  auction-rooms,  in 
large  quantities,  for  a  mere  song.  Why  can't  we  have  regular  quo- 
tations— "  Teniers,  lively — Rembrandts,  shaded  down — Titians, 
firm — Guidos,  fluctuating?"  In  respect  to  these  marvels  of  art, 
we  are  particularly  favored  over  the  benighted  countries  which 
produced  them.  In  Italy,  a  Guido  or  a  Titian  is  worth  5000  or 
6000  guineas — the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  reduces  their  value 
to  forty  or  fifty  dollars.  And  observe  in  this  the  generosity  of 
foreign  picture-dealers,  and  their  liberal  desire  to  encourage  a  taste 
for  art  in  this  country.  Half  a  dozen  originals  are  a  princely  for- 
tune to  their  possessor  in  Europe  ;  but  he  renounces  his  hopes  of 
gain,  though  his  pictures  are  his  all,  and  sends  them  to  this  great 
republic  to  bo  disposed  of  for  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars,  simply 
from  a  genuine  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  art.  Of  course, 
we  are  soeaking  on  the  supposition  that  the  assertions  of  the  cata- 
logues as  to  tne  genuineness  of  these  productions  are  reliable. 
Who  would  doubt  the  veracity  of  a  catalogue  *  As  well  might 
you  call  in  question  the  items  of  a  bulletin,  or  a  lady's  statement 
of  her  ago,  or  the  remarkable  events  chronicled  try  Munchausen, 
or  by  Ferdinand  Mendcz  Pinto,  the  pioneer  of  travellers.  No ;  we 
insist  upon  it  that  our  market  is  deluged  with  genuine  old  masters, 
and  that  every  man  of  moderate  fortune  may  acquire,  if  he  choose, 
a  gallery  surpassing  that  of  Dresden  in  artistic  wealth. 


England  and  tit k  War. — The  peace  party  of  Great  Britain 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  belligerent  powers.  England  has  gained  nothing 
yet  by  this  protracted  contest.  France  has  won  "  glory  "  by  the 
wholesale,  but  it  is  a  costly  article. 


Our  Dollar  Magazine. — It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our 
Magazine  imprint,  that  wo  send  a  gratis  copy  to  any  postmaster, 
or  other  individual,  who  6cnds  us  eight  subscribers. 


SPLINTERS. 

... . .  People  in  New  England  do  not  complain  for  want  of 
snow  the  present  season — the  "  crop  "  is  abundant. 

. .  v.  W.  H.  Perry's  wife  deserted  him  in  New  York,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  ho  shot  himself,  poor  fellow. 

....  Miss  Louisa  Howard  has  proved  a  good  card  and  great 
favorite  this  winter  at  our  Howard  Athenaeum. 

....  They  have  passed  stringent  laws  in  Illinois  and  enforce 
them,  to  preserve  the  game  from  January  to  August. 

....  The  Old  'Un  (may  his  tribe  increase  I)  has  been  quite  ill, 
but  he  is  now  convalescent,  thanks  to  good  nursing  ! 

....  There  have  passed  through  the  Chicago  post-office,  in  the 
last  three  months,  14,368,000  newspapers  and  printed  documents. 

....  A  sleighing  party  left  Boston  the  other  day,  all  good 
friends,  but  all  fell  out  with  each  other  before  returning. 

...  The  insurance  companies  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  wont  in- 
sure any  building  in  which  liquor  is  retailed  to  the  public. 

....  Tho  fact  that  Boston  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  cause  of  general  remark  at  home  and  abroad. 

....  A  deaf  mute  lately  defined  gratitude  as  being  the  memory 
of  the  heart.    True,  very,  and  poetical  as  true. 

....  Flour  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  have  fallen  in  price,  and 
the  good  time  coming  seems  to  be  close  at  hand. 

....  A  woman  named  Mills  was  burned  to  death  in  this  city 
the  other  day  while  lying  upon  a  bed  intoxicated. 

 It  is  hinted  that  the  English  troops  are  very  hard  to  man- 
age this  winter  in  the  Crimea.    Riotous,  mutinous  and  drunken. 

....  At  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  people  have  been  luxuriating 
in  an  atmosphere  thirty-nine  degrees  below  zero. 

....  The  population  of  New  Orleans  is  now  said  to  be  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

....  In  Europe,  thistle  heads  arc  getting  to  be  used,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  rags,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

....  The  present  estimate  of  the  population  of  China,  is  four 
hundred  millions.    What  a  host  1 

 During  1855,  eighty-two  persons  committed  suicide  in 

Massachusetts,  fifty-nine  males  and  twenty-three  females. 


LITERARY  PURSUITS. 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall,"  wrote  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  on  a  pane  of  glass,  to  which  Queen  Elizabeth  appended, 
"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all."  The  admonition  is 
as  applicable  to  those  who  seek  literary  fame  as  to  those  who  "  put 
their  trust  in  princes."  The  smiles  of  tho  muses  are  even  more 
capricious  than  the  proverbially  fickle  smiles  of  princes ;  and  the 
great  heart  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  failed  not  in  the  path  of 
political  ambition,  faltered  in  the  perilous  road  of  authorship. 
We  are  told  that  "  Sir  Walter's  History  of  the  World  sold  very 
slowlie  at  first,  and  the  bookseller  complayned  of  it,  and  told  him 
that  he  should  be  a  loser  by  it,  which  put  Sir  Walter  in  a  passion. 
He  said  that  since  the  world  did  not  understand  it,  they  should 
not  have  his  second  part,  which  he  took  before  his  face  and  threw 
into  the  fire,  and  burnt  it." 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  wrecks  that  strew  the  course  of  litera- 
ture, in  spite  of  the  vast  disproportion  between  the  successes  and 
the  failures,  the  former,  that  is,  contemporaneous  successes,  being 
the  exception  to  the  rule,  men  conscious  of  talent  persist  in  em- 
barking their  all  upon  the  stormy  and  fickle  wave  of  popular 
favor.  Few  have  tho  courage  of  Sir  Walter,  who  determined  that 
literature  should  be  his  staff  and  not  his  crutch ;  or  of  Rogers, 
who  invested  his  temporal  prosperity  in  banks  instead  of  book- 
sellers. 

Those  who  arc  embarking  in  literary  pursuits  ought  to  under- 
stand perfectly  well  before-hand  that  they  have  about  the  same 
chances  of  fortune  before  them  as  if  they  invested  every  cent  in  a 
lottery,  in  which  there  is  a  ruinous  number  of  blanks  of  every 
prize.  Years  must  elapse  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
before  their  labors  can  be  remunerated.  For  every  Byron  there 
are  a  thousand  Chattertons.  Years  must  elapse  before  they  can 
win  the  ear  of  the  public — before  they  can  shape  the  wealth  of 
their  imagination  into  the  coinage  that  passes  current  with  the 
public ;  for  it  is  not  enough  that  the  metal  be  pure,  it  must  be 
highly  wrought  to  please  the  popular  taste.  We  do  not  hold  up 
the  old  bugbear  of  booksellers  being  the  sworn  enemies  of  men 
of  letters  who  "  drink  their  wine  out  of  authors'  skulls."  That 
fallacy  has  long  since  been  exploded.  Booksellers  are  sensible 
men,  and  liberal  men,  who  pay  liberally  for  what  will  sell  well, 
but  who  are  not  overfond  of  publishing  books  solely  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  tho  trunkmakers  and  pastry  cooks.  The  fact 
that  not  one  book  in  ten  pays  its  expenses  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  booksellers  are  not  the  adamantine  and  unapproachable  trades- 
men they  have  been  represented  to  be. 

Men  of  letters  too  often  lack  common  sense.  "  I  can  get  plenty 
of  men  of  genius  to  write  for  me,"  said  a  London  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, "  but  very  few  men  of  sense."  Every  man  of  genius, 
embarking  in  the  sea  of  letters,  should  remember,  that  while  he 
may  secure  contemporaneous  fame  and  fortune,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  not  live  to  see  his  labors  appreciated.  He  must  be 
ready  to  say,  with  Goldsmith,  "  If  the  present  generation  will  not 
hear  my  voice,  hearken,  O  posterity !  to  you  I  call,  and  from  you 
I  expect  redress."  But  we  fear  men  will  continuo  to  gaze  t  nly  on 
brilliant  contemporaneous  successes,  and  refuse  to  glance  at  the 
many  miserable  failures  which  make  them  exceptional  cases. 


Steady  Purpose. — Tho  contemporaneous  judgment  of  the 
world  is  rarely  correct.  Goldsmith  tells  a  story  of  a  French 
priest  at  Rheims,  who  was  detested  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his 
niggardliness.  He  never  gave  away  the  smallest  sum  in  charity, 
and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  accumulation  of  a  prodigious  for- 
tune. The  secret  came  out  at  last.  He  had  seen  that  the  great- 
est want  of  the  poor  was  that  of  pure  water,  for  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  price,  and  ho  devoted  his  wealth  to  build- 
ing an  aqueduct  for  its  gratuitous  supply.  His  name  was  Gou- 
dinot,  and  he  died  in  1 749,  after  expending  a  million  and  a  half 
of  livres  for  his  benevolent  purpose.  Had  he  died  with  his  plans 
unfulfilled,  his  memory  would  have  been  held  in  execration. 


A  Careful  Engineer. — The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Telegraph 
of  the  5th  ult.  says  that  tho  engineer  on  a  passenger  train  on  the 
Albany  and  Salem  (Indiana)  Railroad,  on  arriving  at  the  bridge 
over  Salt  Creek,  near  Bloomington,  directed  the  passengers  to 
alight ;  then,  crossing  the  bridge  on  foot,  he  told  the  fireman  to 
start  the  train  and  then  jump  off,  and  that  he  would  catch  it  when 
over.  The  train  was  started,  and  on  reaching  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  it  gave  way,  and  the  locomotive  and  cars  were  plunged 
into  the  stream  and  instantly  disappeared  from  view. 


Lectures. — The  editor  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  would  reply 
to  numerous  calls  upon  him  to  lecture  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,  that  he  can  only  comply  with  such  demands  upon  him  in 
this  connection,  as  shall  admit  of  his  returning  to  Boston  at  an 
early  hour  each  morning.  To  lyceums  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
any  evening  will  be  given  wliich  is  not  already  engaged. 

The  Light  Fantastic  Toe. — Tho  queen  of  Greece,  as  her 
name  implies,  is  ridiculously  fat,  and  is  said  to  have  a  "  foot  like 
a  juvenile  elephant."  The  courtiers,  when  they  wish  to  flatter 
her,  compare  it  to  a  young  leather  trunk,  with  a  fearful  disregard 
of  the  actual  truth. 


"  The  Miller  ok  the  Dee." — Our  last  page  is  occupied  with 
a  very  spirited  illustration  of  this  fine  old  English  ballad,  with  the 
text  beneath.  The  sentiment  of  the  ballad  is  excellent,  and  of 
universal  application. 

Sebastopol. — It  is  said  that  Sebastopol  is  to  be  made  a  holy 
city  of  the  Greeks.  The  balls  of  the  allies  have  already  made  it 
pretty  hole-y. 


A 


THE  DECK  OF  "  OLD  IRONSIDES." 

The  large  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  104  and 
105  of  the  present  number  is  from  the  pencil  of  Billings,  and  is 
one  of  his  very  happiest  efforts.  It  represents  the  deck  of  the 
glorious  old  frigate  Constitution,  with  the  crew  cheering  just  be- 
fore pouring  their  first  broadside  into  the  Guerriere.  The  tarpau- 
lins are  laced  down  over  the  hammock  nettings,  the  crew  are  gath- 
ered at  the  batteries,  the  powder-monkeys  are  rushing  to  the  guns 
with  the  cartridges,  the  drummer  is  beating  to  quarters,  and  the 
order  to  fire  is  responded  to  by  three  thundering  cheers. 

The  Constitution,  it  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  was  a 
long  time  in  working  into  position,  and  during  the  evolutions 
which  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy  forced  upon  her,  she  receiv- 
ed many  shots  from  tho  British  frigate,  but  Hull  sternly  refused 
to  reply  until  he  could  render  his  fire  effective.  The  suspense  ol 
the  men  was  agonizing,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  ended  by  the 
command  of  their  gallant  captain,  their  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  This  famous  engagement  was  fought  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1812.  The  Guerriere  was  one  of  the  best  frigates  in 
the  British  navy,  and  she  had  long  been  searching  for  an  Amer- 
ican national  vessel  of  the  same  class,  having  formally  defied 
every  Yankee  frigate  to  the  encounter.  When  the  firing  com- 
menced, the  two  frigates  were  within  one  hundred  yards  of  each 
other.  Just  as  the  two  ships  came  fairly  abeam,  the  mizzen  mast 
of  the  Briton  came  down  with  a  crash  over  the  starboard  quarter. 
This  circumstance  caused  the  Constitution  to  forge  ahead.  For 
fifteen  minutes  her  guns  had  been  thundering  in  one  unbroken 
roar.  Hull  now  luffed  short  round  his  enemy's  bows  and  deliv 
ered  three  raking  broadsides  in  quick  succession  and  with  terrible 
effect.  The  two  vessels  shortly  afterwards  got  foul,  the  starboard 
bow  of  the  Guerriere  resting  against  the  leo  quarter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  cabin  of  which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  guns, 
but  the  conflagration  was  speedily  extinguished.  Several  lives 
were  now  lost  by  the  rapid  interchange  of  musket  shots.  At  last 
the  two  frigates  separated,  and  as  they  parted  the  Englishman's 
fore  and  mainmasts  came  by  the  board,  leaving  her  wallowing  in 
the  sea,  encumbered  by  the  wreck.  Hull  now  rapidly  re-paired 
damages  and  prepared  to  run  down  on  the  enemy  whose  jack  was 
still  flying  on  the  stump  of  the  mizzen  mast.  While  preparing  to 
rake  him,  he  struck  to  the  American — the  first  time  an  English 
frigate  had  done  such  a  thing  since  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
The  Guerriere's  loss  was  fifteen  killed  and  sixty-three  wounded  ; 
that  of  the  Constitution,  seven  killed  and  seven  wonnded.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  bring  the  Guerriere  into  port  and  she  was 
blown  up  the  next  day,  while,  in  a  few  hours,  the  American  frigate 
was  ready  for  another  action. 


Churches  in  Russia. — There  are  no  seats  in  any  of  the 
Greek  churches,  and  even  the  emperor  himself  must  stand  during 
the  service.  The  priests  are  almost  all  majestic-looking  men — 
tall,  with  hair  falling  over  their  shoulders,  and  beard  half  way  to 
their  waist.    They  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  ornaments. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,byRev.Mr.Porter„Mr.  A.  Ii.  Coolidge  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Butrick, 
of  Acton  ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Wesley  C.  Crane  to  Miss  Eliza  H.  Eaton; 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Swallow,  of  Wilmington,  Mr.  Nelson  Parker,  of  heading,  to  Miss 
Lizzie  S.  Dike,  of  Stonehani;  by  iiev.  Dr.  Pomroy.  Mr.  Eben  B.  Gardner,  of 
Bucksport,  Me.,  to  Miss  Addie  B.  Wheeler,  of  Brewer,  Me.;  by  )!ev.  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  iVilliam  W.  Smith  lo  Mbs  Mary  C.  Johnson,  both  of  Proviuce- 
towu. — At  Charlestown.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge.  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Benner.  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Mary  C.  Cox.— At  Chelsea,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Copp,  E.  C.  Fitz,  Esq.  to  Mis* 
Sarah  .T.  Blanchard. — At  East  Medway,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Luther  J. 
Brown,  of  Fitchburg,  to  Miss  Sar.-.h  P.  Harding  — At  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Chaflin,  Mr.  William  H.  Stetson  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Wilson.— At  Danversport, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  William  Gray  to  Miss  Ann  R,  Cannell.— At  Itock- 
port,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Gale,  Capt.  Alfred  G.  Blatchford  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Knowl- 
ton.— At  Essex,  Mr.  John  C.  Low  to  Miss  Ellen  Brown,  of  Ipswich.— At  Nerv- 
buryport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sherburne  to  Miss  Caroline  P. 
Scruton.— At  New  Bedford,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Allen  to  Mt» 
Susan  B.  Gardner.— At  Barre,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Silaa  Kuggles,  of 
Fitchburg,  to  Miss  Harriet  Fay. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Jane  I.  Saxton.  80;  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Henchman.  56;  Mlm 
Jerusha  Pike,  66;  Widow  Mary  Bishop,  62;  Miss  Mary  Jane  Twombly.  27 ; 
Mr.  Josiah  Gardner  Prcscott,  of  Pittsfield,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  K..  wife  of  Uriel 
Crocker.  Esq.,  50.— At  Charlestown,  Widow  Louisa  Nelson.  78. — At  Koxbury, 
Mr.  Dauiel  F.  Ward,  47 ;  Mlsh  Mary  Ann  Sweet,  19.— At  Cambridge,  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris,  librarian  of  Harvard  College;  Mrs.  Abigail  Waldron  Fiske,  38:  Mr. 
Curtis  Powers.  48.— At  East  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Susan  K.,  wile  of  Kev.  Henry  A. 
Eaton.— At  Dorchester.  Samuel  A.  Lamson.  Esq.,  43,  Widow  Susan  Holmes, 
79.— At  Somerville  Mrs.  Janet  Galletly,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Turnbull,  19;  John 
Turnbull.  son  of  Mr.  James  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Galletly,  6  mouths.— At  Brook- 
line,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dana,  69  —At  Newton  Corner.  Mr.' Samuel  F.  Mower.  63. — 
At  Braintree,  Mrs.  Christiana  L  Stoddard,  78. — At  Clinton,  Mis.  Mary  Billing*, 
49  — At  Watertown,  Mr  John  Stone,  79. — At  Andovcr,  Miss  Susannah  Newton 
Pierce,  21.— At  Salem,  Mrs.  lluldah  J.  R.  Tuxbnry,  22;  Miss  Judith  Poor,  of 
Newbury  79:  Widow  Abigail  G.  Chase,  67 — At  ftedhnm,  Mrs.  KebeccaNcweil 
Alden.  83.— At  Swampscott.  Mr.  Richard  L  Henford,  67.— At  Marblehead,  Mr. 
Joseph  Cashing,  100. — At  Newbury  port,  Widow  Mary  Clannin,  39;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Kay,  of  Newbury,  20. — At  Newbury,  Mrs  Joanna  Prince,  91. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  fur  BtBtJB'l  Pictorial  ] 
EARTH'S  LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

BT    M.    W.  CURTIS. 

I  am  thinking  of  die  past.  with  its  hours  of  light  and  shade, 
And  a  vivid  panorama  is  before  my  vision  laid — 
The  sunny  days  of  childhood,  without  a  thought  of  care, 
Kvcr  deeming  pleasure  real,  and  earth  joys  beyond  compare. 

But  ah.  too  soon  was  shrouded  the  suuiight  in  a  pall. 
Death  came  and  threw  its  canopy  of  sorrowing  o'er  all ; 
And  dear  ones  whom  we  trc.isured  have  gone  afar  to  dwell — 
Twas  then  across  my  path  of  life  a  lengthened  shadow  fell. 

■Tla  ever  thus  in  this  our  world— first  sunlight,  then  a  cloud: 
OftthnSd  fruition 's  nearest  when  the  heart  with  care  is  bowed; 
Then  hopefully  and  manfully  pursue  thy  onward  way — 
Remember  that  the  darkest  hour  prochkni  th'  approach  of  day. 


[Written  for  Raliou's  Pictorial.) 

A  LESSON  FOR  BORROWERS. 

JIT  MARY  L.  MEAN  T. 

"Above  nil,  my  dears."  said  an  elderly  lady,  in  prosrril>inp  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  her  young  nieces,  who  were  going  on  a  journey, 
"  above  all,  remember  never  to  discuss  your  own  affairs,  or  those  of 
your  friends,  in  stages,  rail-cars,  or  steamboats." 

The  warning  would  seem  superfluous  ;  yet  who  that  has  ever 
travelled,  cannot  recall  occasions  in  which  such  a  caution  seemed 
entirety  forgotten  or  unheeded  !  Who  has  ever  passed  a  few  hours 
in  a  pulilic  conveyance,  without  observing  ladies  who  have  no  more 
hesitation  ahout  gratifying  their  fondness  for  gossip,  than  if  they 
were  seated  by  their  own  liresides  I  Nor  is  our  sex  alone  to  hlanic 
in  this  matter;  gentlemen  are  not  ahrai/s  so  particular  as  they 
mii/lit  he  in  the  discussion  of  "  Mr.  So  and  So's  "  affairs,  in  the 
hearing  of  their  fellow-travellers.  The  narration  of  an  actual  occur- 
rence, which  came  to  our  knowledge  not  long  since,  may  set  some 
to  thinking  "ii  the  subject — of  course,  we  do  not  give  names,  which 
were  incautiously  mentioned,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 

The  cars  at   station  were  crowded  with  passengers,  though 

mmc  time  remained  before  they  would  start.  Four  ladies,  sitting 
ns-ri-ris,  chatted  unrestrainedly,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  a  gentle- 
man occupying  the  next  seat,  who  longed  for  a  quiet  spot  to  enjoy 
his  newspaper,  and  wondered  why  ladies  could  not  choose  a  better 
time  and  place  for  their  friendly  criticisms  of  their  acquaintances. 
The  dress  of  one,  the  manner  of  another,  the  circumstances  of  a 
third,  the  matrimonial  intentions  of  a  fourth,  were  duly  canvassed; 
at  last  a  name  was  mentioned  which  caused  the  unwilling  hearer  to 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  conversation.  Blame  him  not,  reader, 
for  the  name  was  that  of  an  only  sister,  whom  he  was  now  about  to 
visit  after  an  absence  of  years. 

"I  do  think  that  of  all  people  that  Mrs.  Elder  makes  herself  the 
most  ridiculous!"  was  the  remark  that  arrested  his  attention. 

"  Mrs.  Elder  I"  repeated  one.  "  I  don't  think  1  know  her,  though 
it  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  the  name." 

"  So  you  have,  Cad,"  spoke  up  another.  "Don't  you  recollect 
when  you  Came  to  our  church  the  other  Sunday,  I  pointed  ODt  a  lady 
in  a  dark  cloak  and  black  velvet  bonnet,  in  a  pew  just  above  ours." 

"  t),  yes,  now  I  remember,  you  called  her  Mrs.  Elder." 

"  Well,  she  is  the  one  Mag  was  speaking  of.  She  always  dresses 
that  way  on  Sundays,  since  her  brother,  who  is  travelling  all  over 
the  world,  wrote  her  a  description  of  the  plain  costume  worn  by 
the  ladies  of  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  some  such  outlandish  place  on 
Sundays.  So  she  intends  to  follow  the  example  as  well  as  she 
can,  for  she  says  it  is  not  proper  to  show  off  fashionable  attire  at 
church  as  if  it  was  a  theatre." 

"  She  has  always  some  new  whim,"  said  the  one  who  had  hith- 
erto been  silent.  "  But  doesn't  she  dress  magnificently  on  week 
days  ! — everything  of  the  costliest  and  finest  description  I" 

"  She  is  a  very  handsome  woman,"  remarked  Cad. 

"  Do  you  think  so  '.    I  never  did." 

"  Shu  may  look  better  in  her  plain  dress,  as  1  saw  her,  than  in 
showier  apparel,  Lizzie," Said  Cad,  in  a  compromise  way. 

"Perhaps  she  may  imagine  so,"  said  Mag,  "and  that  is  the  real 
motive  for  the  economy  she  is  going  to  practise." 

"The  what!" — and  Lizzie's  large  eyes  were  distended  to  the 
widest  extent. 

"  Did  I  never  tell  you  that  she  intends  to  spend  very  little  for 
dress  this  winter,  but  to  devote  her  pocket-money  mainly  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  !    She  told  me  so  two  or  three  weeks  ago." 

"  What  nonsense  !  I  would  not  boast  of  my  charities  quite  so 
loudly." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  that  her  friends  may  not  have  to  suffer 
through  her  economical  tit,"  said  Lizzie.  "Mag,  prepare  yourself 
to  l>e  more  bored  with  her  borrowing  than  ever." 

"O,  I  have  cured  her  of  burrowing  (from  me  at  least)  for  some 
time.    1  played  off  a  capital  trick  on  her — ask  Emma  if  I  didn't." 

"0,  yea,  the  best  thing.  Girls,  make  surer  tell  you  all  about  it," 
said  Emma,  joining  in  Mag's  laugh.  And,  at  the  loud  request  of 
the  others,  Mag  began. 

"  foil  remember  the  bracelet  Susy  Wilson  gave  me  when  she 
got  married  and  went  out  West!  It  was  made  of  her  own  hair, 
and  as  I  never  expect  to  see  her  again,  I  am  very  careful  of  it. 
Besides,  the  clasp  is  a  splendid  one — a  heart  set  with  rubies,  and 
my  initials  made  of  diamonds ;  so  I  would  not  lose  it  on  any  ac- 
count, though  I  seldom  wear  it,  as  it  doe-  not  match  my  other 
ornaments.  Well,  there  was  to  be  a  tea-party  at  .Mr;.  Wood's 
(only  a  small  affair),  anil  I  had  to  lend  Mrs.  Elder  my  hair  brace- 
let, as  she  did  not  wish  to  wear  her  diamond*.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  Mrs.  Wood's  children  made  their  entree — " 


" O,  what  a  horrid  set  they  are!"  interrupted  Lizzie.  "I  am 
always  in  a  fever  when  I  go  there,  on  account  of  them.  How  a 
person  in  good  society,  like  Mrs.  Wood,  can  sutler  her  visitors  to 
be  annoyed  with  those  rude  children,  I  cannot  imagine." 

"It  was  not  long,"  resumed  Mag,  "until  one  of  them  made  her 
way  to  Mrs.  Elder ;  and  as  she  had  never  seen  the  bracelet  before, 
of  course  she  must  examine  it  all  round,  and  clasp  and  unclasp  it 
to  her  heart's  content,  and  finally  go  off  with  it  on  her  arm." 

"  And  what  on  earth  was  Mrs.  Elder  doing  all  the  time  !" 

"Sitting  on  the  sofa  very  composedly,  laughing  and  talking 
with  some  of  the  other  ladies — and  it  was  '  don't,  my  love,' or 
'  take  care,  Annie,  you  may  break  the  clasp,'  in  the  gentlest  of 
whispers,  while  I  was  in  an  agony  for  my  poor  bracelet,  but  did 
not  like  to  interfere.  At  length  the  little  monkey  grew  tired  of 
her  plaything,  and  put  it  on  Mrs.  Elder's  arm  once  more;  but  she 
didn't  clasp  it  securely,  for  after  a  time  I  siuv  it  fall  on  the  carpet. 
Mis.  Elder  was  too  busy  talking  to  notice  it,  so  I  pushed  it  gently 
under  the  sofa,  and  when  we  were  about  leaving,  I  managed  to 
pick  it  up  quickly  and  slip  it  into  my  pocket.  Mrs.  Elder  hud 
missed  it  previously,  and  looked  about  a  little ;  hut  she  did  not 
speak  of  it  till  she  was  putting  on  her  bonnet,  when  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Wood,  'I  wonder  what  your  little  Annie  did  with  my  brace- 
let.' A  Servant  was  sent  to  Annie,  who,  of  course,  persisted  that 
she  had  put  it  on  the  lady's  arm.  Both  parlors  were  searched 
thoroughly  without  success.  1  was  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Elder  look 
quite  distressed  ;  and  all  tin-  company  sympathized  with  her,  for  as 
it  was  a  hair  bracelet,  they  imagined  it  was  a  memorial  of  some 
dear  friend  of  hers.  1  was  quite  innocent,  of  course  ;  and  to  this 
day  she  does  not  know  that  1  have  it.  I  intend  to  worry  her  about 
it  for  a  time — and  that,  perhaps,  will  cure  her  of  borrowings" 

Every  word  of  this  colloquy  was  audibie  to  Mr.  Harvey,  above 
the  noise  of  the  cars,  which  were  now  flying  onward.  Pained  and 
grieved,  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  laughing  commentaries  of  "  Mag's" 
companions,  but,  as  soon  as  possible,  obtained  a  sent  in  another 
part  of  the  car,  and  strove  to  forget  the  unpleasant  circumstance. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  reached  his  destination,  and  in  the  raptur- 
ous meeting  with  his  beloved  sister,  had  no  time  for  unpleasant 
recollections.  He  had  parted  with  her  a  girlish  bride ;  he  found 
her  a  youthful  matron,  lovelier,  more  graceful  than  ever — happy 
in  the  almost  worshipping  love  of  her  noble-hearted  husband,  and 
in  the  artless  affection  of  three  beautiful  children,  who  made  her 
stately  home  a  very  paradise  to  her  loving  heart. 

The  conversation  in  the  enrs  was  first  brought  to  Mr.  Harvey's 
mind,  when,  at  his  request,  she  prepared  to  accompany  him  to  the 
house  of  an  aged  relative.  As  he  ran  his  eye  over  her  elegant  cos- 
tume, he  was  forced  to  admit  to  himself  that  one  remark  at  least 
had  been  truthful,  for  every  article  was  costly  and  tastefully  made  ; 
but  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  resolution  of  economizing  in 
dress  for  the  sake  of  charity  had  been  lost  sight  of.  Observing  his 
critical  survey,  his  visitor  smilingly  asked  his  opinion  of  her  attire. 
As  he  made  a  complimentary  reply,  she  turned  triumphantly  to 
her  husband,  saying : 

"  Now,  you  find  I  was  right!"  Then,  addressing  her  brother, 
"  Only  imagine,  Prank,  he  declared  that  I  w  as  not  tit  to  be  seen  in 
this  dress,  that  my  bonnet  was  too  plain,  and  that  every  o.-.e  would 
know  my  cloak  to  be  an  old  one,"  glancing  down  on  the  elegant 
mantle  of  purple  velvet,  which  so  well  became  her  queenly  form. 

"An  old  one! — that  is  a  likely  tale!"  said  her  brother. 

"  'Tis  true.  1  had  it  last  year,"  she  resumed,  "  but  I  only  wore  it 
a  very  few  times,  and  it  is  just  the  same  as  new,  as  1  shall  make  it 
last  me  this  wilder.  1  have  been  shamefully  extravagant  in  dress, 
and  1  ant  going  to  do  penance  for  it." 

"  By  making  yourself  look  as  charming  as  possible,  and  yet 
leading  us  to  believe  that  you  could  look  better  if  you  chose  to  try. 
Is  it  not  so,  Alfred  ?"  said  Prank,  turning  to  his  brother-in-law, 
who  laughingly  declared  that  he  was  quite  right. 

Rattiimtly  beautiful  was  Mrs.  Elder  that  morning,  as  she  walked 
beside  the  proud  brother,  wiio  recalled  with  a  smile  the  remark  of 
the  envious  lady  who  had  "  never  thought  her  handsome." 

The  next  day  gave  him  a  favorable  Opportunity  of  introducing 
the  subject.  As  he  was  idly  reclining  on  a  lounge  in  his  sister's 
dressing-room ,  talking  over  his  travels,  she  took  from  n  box  a  rich 
set  of  diamonds  (the  wedding  gift  of  her  father-in-law),  which  she 
began  to  polish  fur  a  party  she  was  to  attend  the  following  night. 

"  A  lady  who  has  such  ornaments  as  those,"  he  began,  "  has  no 
need  of  borrowing  any  from  her  friends." 

Mrs.  Elder  looked  up  quickly,  and  by  the  flush  on  her  cheek, 
and  the  shade  on  her  brow,  he  knew  she  thought  of  the  bracelet. 

"I  am  going  to  put  you  through  a  regular  catechism,  sister 
mine,"  Frank  went  on.  "Among  your  lady  acquaintances  are 
there  two  sisters  named  Margaret  and  Linma  !" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  ready  answer,  "lam  acquainted  with  a  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dale,  and  her  sister,  Mis?  Emma  Morris.  Why  do  you 
ask,  Prank  '." 

"  Never  mind  iu*t  now.  Mrs.  Dale  is  a  tall  brunette,  is  she 
not  ? — and  her  sistir  small,  and  rather  fair?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  sister,  eyeing  him  curiously. 

"  And  these  ladies  arc  intimate  associates  of  yours  '." 

"  They  are  among  my  dearest  friends." 

"  Friends  !    Pshaw!"  said  Prank,  sarcastically. 

"  Now.  1  should  like  to  know  what  is  your  object  in  all  these 
questions,"  said  Mrs.  Elder. 

"Patience,  Ella.  Answer  my  queries  first, and  then  I  shall  give 
you  some  news.  Did  yon  borrow  and  lose  a  bracelet  belonging 
to  tin.  Dale  !" 

She  cou'.d  only  gaze  on  him  in  speechless  astonishment.  He 
repeated  the  question,  and  she  sprang  up,  exclaiming  eagerly  : 

"  O,  yes,  yes,  I  did  !  Have  you  found  it,  Prank  (  But  what 
folly  |"  she  continued,  sinking  back  upon  her  chair.  "How  could 
rou  find  it  ;" 


"  I  have  uot  found  il,  Ella  ;  yet  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  something 
concerning  it.  But  first  I  wish  to  know  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  foolish  affair." 

"Foolish,  indeed,  yet  how  unfortunate,"  sighed  Mis.  Elder. 
"  O,  how  much  have  I  regretted  it !  But  I  will  tell  you  all.  Some 
time  ago,  Mrs.  Dale  borrowed  my  cameo  bracelet,  which  I  kept  for 
occasions  when  I  did  not  deem  these  suitable," — she  lifted  the  gor- 
geous diamond  bracelets  from  their  cushion.  "  I  gave  it  to  her 
freely,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  loaning  her  trifling  ornaments;  for 
though  her  husband  is  in  good  circumstances,  she  cannot  alwavs 
obtain  money  to  purchase  what  she  desires." 

"  So  Mrs.  Dale  was  a  regular  borrower  from  you,  it  seems,"  in- 
terrupted the  brother,  "  and  you  from  her." 

"Not  often,  for  I  have  not  much  occasion  for  borrowing;  but 
when  1  have,  I  go  to  her.  Well,  she  borrowed  my  bracelet.  Bv 
some  accident  it  got  crushed  and  broken,  so  that  she  returned  it 
perfectly  useless.  She  was  very  sorry,  but  I  told  her  I  would  get 
another  :  that  I  had  had  that  so  long  I  was  almost  tired  of  it — in 
short,  said  everything  to  console  her." 

"  That  must  have  been  a  difficult  task."  said  Mr.  Harvey. 

"  Not  very ;  she  is  not  one  to  grieve  long.  However,  I  neglected 
from  time  to  time  to  provide  myself  with  a  bracelet,  and  calling  on 
Mrs.  Dale  one  evening  to  accompany  her  to  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend,  she  noticed  that  I  wore  no  bracelet,  and  good-nattircdly 
offered  to  loan  me  one  she  seldom  used.  I  refused  at  first,  for  it 
was  made  of  the  hair  of  one  of  her  l>cst  friends,  who  had  presented 
her  with  it,  and  was  consequently  valued  above  all  price.  But  sho 
insisted,  laughing  away  my  fears  that  some  accident  might  befall 
it,  and  I  at  length  put  it  on.  Alas,  that  I  yielded  !  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  one  of  the  children  of  our  hostess  began  amusing 
herself  with  the  devoted  bracelet.  I  was  uneasy  about  it,  but  I 
knew  the  best  course  with  the  spoiled  child  was  to  allow  her  to 
have  her  own  way,  when  she  would  soon  grow  tired  of  it.  So  I 
contented  myself  with  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  her,  and  I  am 
confident  she  clasped  it  on  my  arm  before  the  servant  came  to  take 
her  away.  Yet  I  missed  it  toon  after,  and  all  search  proved  un- 
availing ;  it  was  not  to  be  found." 

"  How  did  your  friend,  Mrs.  Dale,  bear  the  loss  V 

"  O,  she  was  very  kind  about  it,  indeed.  As  I  said  before,  she 
is  not  one  to  grieve  over  any  trouble.  She  takes  things  easily — 
too  easily,  I  think — for  it  seemed  to  me  she  should  have  felt  tho 
loss  of  her  dear  friend's  gift  more  deeply.  However,  I  suppose 
she  made  light  of  it  in  order  to  comfort  me,  I  was  so  unhappy 
about  it.  At  length  Alfred  suggested  that,  as  there  is  no  hope  of 
recovering  it,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  a  similar  braid  of  hair,  and 
have  it  made  up  in  the  same  style,  as  I  can  easily  describe  it  to  a 
jeweller." 

"  Does  Mrs.  Dale  know  of  this  purpose  ?" 

■  Yes,  I  told  her  last  week  to  write  w  ithout  further  delay  lo  her 
absent  friend  for  the  hair;  but  she  declared  she  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  laughed  at  me  for  my  disposition  to  bo  always 
fretting  over  trifles." 

"  What  an  arch  hypocrite!"  murmured  Harvey. 

"0,  Frank,  you  must  not  call  my  friend  by  that  odious  name!" 
exclaimed  his  sister,  much  shocked.  "  You  don't  know  her  at 
all!" 

"  Don't  I,  indeed  !  Now,  I  will  tell  you  my  promised  news, 
and  we'll  decide  who  knows  her  in  her  true  character." 

Mr.  Harvey  here  related  the  conversation  he  had  heard  in  tho 
car.  At  first  his  sister  could  not  believe  that  he  had  heard  rightly. 
For  the  others  she  could  not  vouch  ;  but  Mrs.  Dale — she  could 
scarcely  imagine  such  deceit  and  unfriendliness  in  hrr. 

"  How  could  she  give  me  so  much  trouble  about  that  bracelet," 
sho  exclaimed,  with  tears,  "while  I  was  all  the  time  thinking  so 
much  of  her  for  treating  the  loss  lightly,  through  consideration,  as 
I  Supposed,  for  my  feelings  !  And  then  to  speak  of  me  as  if  I  wer« 
a  trouble  to  her.    O,  1  wish  I  had  not  heard  it  I" 

Mrs.  Elder  wept  sorrowfully  for  some  moments.  Her  warm, 
generous  nature  was  deeply  pained,  for  there  are  few  griefs  more 
keen  than  that  of  finding  one  in  whom  the  heart  had  trusted  as  a 
friend,  unworthy  of  affection  or  confidence. 

"  What  could  have  been  her  motive  in  speaking  thus  of  me  to 
strangers!"  said  Mrs.  Elder,  when  that  evening  she  was  able  to 
speak  calmly  to  her  husband  and  brother  of  what  had  passed. 

"  Vanity,  I  presume,"  replied  Mr.  Elder.  "  To  have  it  sup- 
posed that  the  gay  and  fashionable  Mrs.  Elder  borrowed  her  adorn- 
ments from  her." 

"And  then  making  it  appear  that  I  made  a  boast  of  my  charity !" 
resumed  Mrs.  Elder.  "  1  do  believe,  Prank,  from  the  manner  in 
which  you  repeated  that  remark,  that  vou  deemed  me  liable  to 
such  a  charge.  Mrs.  Dale  and  Emma  both  wished  me  to  pur- 
chase some  costly  laces  of  which  1  had  no  need  ;  and  it  slruck  me, 
from  Emma's  peculiar  glance  at  her  sister,  that  they  might  sup- 
pose that  Alfred  was  growing  penurious.  So  I  thought  it  best  to 
tell  them  my  real  motives  for  determining  to  make  no  unnecessary 
purchases  this  winter." 

"  Ah,  that  was  it."  said  her  brother,  smiling.  "I  must  crave 
pardon  for  my  ungallant  suspicions,  for  1  was  rather  apprehensive, 
that  my  darling  sister  had  become  a  vtiin-honstcr  as  well  as  bor- 
rower. .And,  by  the  way,  Ella,  1  hope  Mrs.  Dale  has  succeeded 
in  her  benevolent  desire  to  'cure  you  of  borrowing.' " 

"  I  think  she  lias,  indeed.  She  has  given  me  a  nevcr-to-lie-for- 
gotten  lesson,  thouj.li  very  different  from  the  one  she  intended," 
replied  Mrs.  Elder. 

Mrs.  Dale's  extreme  mortification  when  she  learned  how  hrr 
deceit  and  falsehood  had  been  discovered,  was  almost,  Mrs.  Elder 
thought,  a  sufficient  punishment.  But  a  greater  one  was  the  ter- 
mination of  all  intercourse  with  the  friend  whom,  above  all  others, 
&he  desired  to  detain,  hut  whose  friendship  and  companionship  she 
had  forfeited  forever,  by  her  treachery  and  gossiping. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
The  fishing  business  of  Marblehcad  for  the  year  1855  required 

44  vessels,  manned  hy  312  seamen.  The  St.  Louis  News  says  : 

"  Such  has  been  the  rush  of  emigrants  to  Adair,  Scotland,  Schuy- 
ler and  Putnam  counties  this  fall,  that  hundreds  of  families  have 
been  foreed  to  ereet  canvass  tents  in  the  heart  of  large  prairies,  to 

shelter  them  from  the  winter's  blast."  A  proposition  is  on  foot 

to  unite  West  Florida  to  the  State  of  Alabama.    The.  electors  of 

Western  Florida  are  soon  to  decide  the  question  by  ballot.  A 

private  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg, 
says  that  the  men  employed  on  the  gunboats  bad,  as  is  usual,  their 
cars  padded  with  cotton,  and  few  cases  of  deafness  arc  reported, 
but  all  employed  experienced  severe  pain  in  the  chest,  and  in  two 

days  some  of  the  men  had  not  recovered  their  voices.  The 

Buffalo  Express  reports  tbat  60-3  disasters  occurred  on  the  western 
lakes  during  the  year  1855.    The  loss  of  property  amounted  to 

52,821,529,  and  119  lives  were  lo-t.  Gen.  Ostensai  ken,  whose 

military  career  extends  over  forty-eight  years,  who  has  assisted  at 
more  than  one  hundred  battles  ami  combats,  in  which  he  has  usu- 
ally been  found  in  the  front  ranks,  has  never  received  the  slightest 

wound.  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Cumberland,  Me.,  died  lately,  at 

the  age  of  1 10  years.  The  total  population  of  the  town  of  Mil- 
ford  on  the  1st  of  June,  1855,  was  7489,  which  is  an  increase  of 
55  per  cent,  within  five  years.    No  other  town  in  Massachusetts 

shows  so  large  an  increase.  Between  40,000  and  50,000  bales 

of  cotton,  valued  at  over  two  million  dollars,  had  accumulated  on 

the  levee  at  New  Orleans  on  the  28th  ult.  Two  young  men, 

residing  in  Granville,  Vt.,  a  few  days  since  traced  several  bears  to 
their  den  in  a  cave  upon  the  Green  Mountains.  While  one  of  the 
hunters  stood  guard,  the  other,  named  Bobbins,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  entered  the  cave  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  three  bears  without  receiving  n  wound  him- 
self.  Although  scouted  by  the  learned  and  the  experts  in  sci- 
ence of  Mesmcr's  time,  "  animal  magnetism  "  has  come  to  be  very 

generally  recognized  as  a  fact  in  the  world.  Twenty-two  years 

ago  Governor  Porter  concluded  the  Fottawatamie  treaty  on  the  site 
of  Chicago,  and  now  it  is  a  city  of  eighty-five  thousand  population, 
with  at  least  one  hundred  railroad  trains  arriving  and  departing 

daily.  The  value  of  the  hog  crop  this  year,  in  the  United 

States,  will  fall  littlo  short  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or 

fifty  millions  more-  than  the  cotton  crop.  ■  Grotius  was  in  law 

practice  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  attorney-general  at  twenty- 
one.   Tho  total  amount  of  treasure  landed  at  New  York  from 

California  during  the  past  year,  has  been  upwards  of  forty-one  and 
a  half  million  of  dollars,  of  which  twenty-nine  millions  were  brought 
by  the  mail  steamers  via  Panama,  and  nearly  thirteen  millions 
more  came  through  the  Nicaragua  route.  William  J.  Heming- 
way, of  Searsmont,  Mc.,  in  endeavoring  to  rescue  his  boy,  who 
bad  broken  through  the  ice  while  skating,  was  drowned  himself. 

The  boy  was  saved.  A  young  man  from  Norwich,  Conn., 

Thomas  S.  Hunt,  has  received  a  degree  of  knighthood  from  the 
emperor  of  tho  French,  for  an  essay  delivered  before  the  Academy 
of  Science.  Mr.  Hunt  is  entirely  self-educated.  In  New  Or- 
leans thoy  have,  discovered  a  process  by  which  swamp  mud  can  be 

changed  into  coal  which  will  make  a  very  good  lire.  J.  W. 

Oilman,  of  Joncsborough,  Me.,  while  at  work  in  a  saw-mill,  in  at- 
tempting to  kick  a  dog  from  the  end  of  a  log,  accidentally  brought 
his  foot  in  contact  with  the  descending  saw,  which  severed  the  foot 

from  the  leg  in  a  twinkling.  Two  men  were  suffocated  it'.  Mid- 

dlesboro',  England,  by  the  sulphur  of  a  coke  fire  ignorantly  lighted 
in  order  to  warm  their  bed-room.  A  drunken  man  crept  into  a 
warm  stove  at  the  iron  works  in  the  same  place,  closing  the  door 
after  him,  in  order  to  have  a  sleep.  Next  morning  he  was  found 
perfectly  dead.  Commodore  Stewart  has  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Senate,  complaining  of  the  action  of  the  naval  board  in 

his  own  case,  and  in  that  of  other  officers  of  the  navy.  Tho 

value  of  stone  quarried  in  Rockport  for  building  purposes  last 
year,  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  There  are  some  three 
hundred  men  constantly  at  work  on  the  ledges,  and  twenty  sloops 
are  all  the  time  employed  to  carry  it  away.  A  divorce  was  re- 
cently granted  by  one  of  the  courts  of  Indiana,  where  the  only 
allegation  against  the  defendant  was  that  he  had  cold  feet. 


tllawsibc  ©aiijerings. 


-foreign  litems. 


A  cheat  Citv. — London  is  now  the  greatest  city  in  the  world, 
nnd  far  surpasses  all  the  great  cities  of  antiquity.  According  to 
Gibbon,  the  population  of  ancient  Home  in  the  height  of  its  mag- 
nificence, was  1 ,200,000  ;  Nineveh  is  estimated  to  have  had  600,000  ; 
nnd  Mr.  Medhurst  supposes  that  the  population  of  Pckin  is  about 
2,000,000.  The  population  of  London,  according  to  recent  statis- 
tics, amounts  to  2,500,000 — 414,722  having  been  added  to  it  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  census  shows  that  it  contains  . '507,722  in- 
habited and  1G,3S0  uninhabited  houses. 


Bible  TnAxsi.vrioxs. — No  less  than  three  entirely  distinct 
versions  of  thu  whole  Bible  have  been  made,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at  Constantinople. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  Hebrew  Spanish,  by  Mr.  Scbaufficx;  one  in 
the  Armeno  Turkish,  by  Mr.  Goodcll ;  and  one  in  the  modem 
Armenian,  by  Mr.  Kiggs. 


G.vs  Metkrs. — A  careful  examination  of  thu  gas  works  in  Eon- 
don  has  established  the  fact,  that  "the  lower  the  quality  of  gas,  the 
greater  the  Telocity  with  which  it  flows  through  the  meter;  that  is, 
the  quantity  registered  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  quality  is 
deteriorated." 

I'raiskwouthy. — Hoe  &  Co.,  the  great  press  manufacturers  of 
New  York,  have  an  evening  school  attached  to  their  establishment, 
•or  the  boys  in  their  employment. 


mulatto,  died  in  Philadelphia,  a  few  weeks 


Iowa  is  now  connected  by  railroads  with  tho  Atlantic  cities. 

The  receipts  of  flour  at  Chicago  the  last  year  were  240,660 
barrels. 

Lucy  Roberts 
since,  aged  106. 

The  amount  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  regions  during  the  present  year  was  6,626,288  tons. 

An  official  announcement  has  been  made,  that  the  $200,000  for 
the  endowment  of  the  new  college  at  Troy,  has  been  secured. 

Henry  Eec,  a  convict  in  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  recently 
died  there.  In  that  and  other  prisons  he  had  served  seventy-five 
years. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  makes  the  foreign  arrivals 
at  New  York  the  past  year  .3216  ;  at  Boston,  3178;  at  Baltimore, 
567  ;  at  Philadelphia,  539. 

Pittsburg  was,  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  called  Fort 
Duquesnc  by  the  French  ;  and  afterwards  was  named  Pitt,  in  honor 
of  the  Karl  of  Chatham. 

In  Kentucky,  at  the  Flemington  County  Court,  a  wealthy  man, 
who  courted  a  girl  just  for  the  fun,  has  been  mulcted  in  fjGOOO 
damages  for  breach  of  promise. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  announce  the  sudden  (Lath,  recently, 
while  at  church,  of  Jasper  Cope,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected citizens  of  the  metropolis. 

A  bill  requiring  naturalized  citizens  to  reside  in  the  State  two 
years  after  naturalization  before  being  entitled  to  vote,  has  passed 
the  South  Carolina  legislature. 

The  Transcript  states  that  Mrs.  Caroline  Eec  Ilentz  is  about  to 
punlish  a  new  novel,  "  the  scenes  being  drawn  in  part  from  fash- 
ionable life  in  Boston  and  New  York." 

A  collegiate  institution  of  a  high  order,  is  shortly  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Mobile,  Ala.  Njrraan  Pinney,  Esq.  and  Rev.  J.  E. 
Saunders,  are  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking. 

The  artesian  well  at  New  Orleans  is  now  about  580  feet  in  depth, 
and  still  no  water  has  been  obtained.  The  stockholders  have  re- 
solved to  dig  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  further  if  necessary. 

A  soup  society  in  Philadelphia  has  voted  that  "no  recommenda- 
tions for  bread  and  soup  be  given  to  persons  of  confirmed  habits 
of  intemperance  or  those  who  lead  licentious  lives." 

The  Spiritual  Telegraph  announces  deaths  as  births,  under  the 
head  of  "  Born  into  the  Spirit  World."  Having  announced  the 
birth  of  a  lady  aged  32,  it  adds  :  "  cause  of  the  transition,  typhoid 
fever." 

A  littlo  girl,  six  years  old,  had  her  eyes  put  out,  recently,  at 
Baltimore,  by  a  brother,  two  years  old,  who  put  the  end  of  a  stick 
into  the  fire,  and  when  it  was  burnt  to  a  coal,  poked  it  into  her 
eyes  in  play. 

Mr.  Cozzcns,  the  well-known  hotel  proprietor  of  West  Point, 
pays  an  annual  rent  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  furniture,  of  the  "  Brandreth  House,"  corner  of  Ca- 
nal Street  and  Broadway. 

There  are  now  four  collieries  on  fire  in  various  parts  of  the  coal 
legions  in  Pennsylvania.  The  fires  in  two  of  them  have  been 
smouldering  for  several  years,  and  as  yet  no  effort  has  been  made 
towards  extinguishing  them. 

The  Providence  Tribune  says  :  "  Wo  learn  that  several  of  the 
insurance  companies,  in  this  State,  have  resolved  not  to  insure 
buildings,  any  part  of  which  are  occupied  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  or  for  gambling  purpo.-cs." 

The  railroads  of  Ohio  already  nearly  equal  those  of  New  York, 
and  in  a  few  years  will  overtake  and  pass  them.  The  Cleveland 
Plaindealer  says  that  Ohio  has  at  present  2725  miles  of  railroad 
completed,  while  New  York  has  only  2794  miles. 

The  New  York  Post  acknowledges  the  reception  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, to  be  appropriated  towards  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  wo- 
man in  Maine,  who  turned  out  with  a  shovel  to  dig  a  way  through 
the  snow  for  her  daughter  to  get  to  the  school-house. 

The  senators  and  representatives  of  California  in  Congress  in- 
tend making  an  effort  at  the  present  session  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  mail  steamers  from  San 
Francisco  to  Shanghai,  touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
Japan. 

Miss  M.  Parker,  a  governess  from  Eowcll,  Mass.,  who  was  in  a 
family  in  Norfolk  teaching  the  young  ideas,  it  seems  inflamed  the 
eldest  ion  of  the  family  with  the  tender  passion.  He  is  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  carrying  off  his  bride  to  Welden,  they 
were  married. 

Vast  stores  of  the  purest  iron  ore  in  the  world  are  found  in  Eake 
Superior  regions.  Great  preparations  have  been  made  for  shill- 
ing it  next  season,  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  three  years  from  the 
present  date,  no  less  than  200,000  tons  will  be  mined  and  shipped 
in  one  seasou. 

A  famous  dinner  was  made  by  a  celebrated  hon  vivant  in  Paris, 
at  which  the  comparative  merits  of  beef  and  horseflesh  were  tested 
by  dishes  of  both  variously  prepared,  and  the  guests  were  loud  in 
their  demonstrations  of  delight  over  a  rump  steak  of  a  fat  horse 
immolated  at  the  age  of  23  years. 

The  great  distinctive  feature  and  excellence  of  the  guns  made 
upon  the  American  machinery  system,  is,  that  each  part  is  precise- 
ly like  every  other  similar  part,  and  will  take  its  appropriate  place 
equally  well  in  any  gun  made  upon  the  same  principles.  This  is 
attained  by  no  other  mode  of  manufacture. 

The  Cleveland  Herald  announces  the  receipt  of  additional  evi- 
dence going  to  prove  the  claims  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  to  be 
the  "lost  Dauphin."  His  Indian  mother  has  declared  that  she 
adopted  him,  and  somebody  has  turned  up  in  France  who  saw  the 
young  Bourbon  conveyed  from  the  prison  to  a  barge  in  tiic  river. 

Mr.  Rogers  the  poet,  recently  deceased,  possessed  immense 
wealth,  and  was  a  banker  as  well  as  poet.  Indeed  he  was  one  of 
the  richest  bankers  in  London.  His  wealth  enabled  him  to  keep  a 
free  house  for  the  literati  of  all  England  j  and  in  former  years  his 
residence  was  thronged  with  the  most  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  personages  of  Europe. 

A  few  evenings  since,a  party  of  men  were  throwing  .'ire  crackers 
for  sport,  in  a  grocery  store  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  when  one  of  the 
crackers  fell  into  a  keg  of  powder  which  stood  on  the  count)  r.  A 
terrific  explosion  ensued,  blowing  the  house  to  pi  ees  ami  letting 
the  second  floor  and  roof  down  upon  the  inmates  of  the  store,  who, 
strange  to  say,  escaped  with  very  slight  in  juries. 

The  New  York  Express  says  there  is  a  place  of  worship  in 
Broadway  (not  Trinity,  nor  St.  Paul's,  nor  Grace  Church),  that 
has  just  had  placards  hung  out  at  the  inner  doors,  like  an  ice-cream 
saloon,  with  this  notification  in  big',  scowling,  black  letters,  "stran- 
gers arc  requested  not  to  take  seats  "  (then  follows,  in  the  smallest 
sort  of  type),  "until  the  sexton  directs  them  to  a  pew." 


Report  speaks  of  a  return  visit  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  tho 
French  to  Turin  in  the  course  of  the  spring. 

Jenny  Eind,  who  has  never  yet  sung  in  Paris,  has,  it  is  said, 
positively  promised  to  perform  there  when  she  leaves  England. 

The  Oarlist  factions,  lately  so  ofcen  annihilated,  persist  in  harass- 
ing tin  Spanish  government,  and  general  levies  to  crush  them  are 
announced. 

One  of  tho  editors  of  a  satirical  journal,  published  at  Seville, 
has  been  stabbed  by  the  tenor  of  the  chief  theatre  in  the  city.  Tho 
murderer  has  been  arrested. 

Dr.  Kdouard  Vchsc,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Petty  German  Courts,"  has  just  been  arrested  at  Ber- 
lin, and  the  work  has  been  seized. 

The  Austrian  army  is  to  be  armed  with  the  new  Minid  rifles  of 
different  sizes.  The  Chasseurs  have  already  had  them  for  some 
months  ;  but  at  least  four  years  must  elapse  before  they  can  he 
distributed  to  the  whole  army. 

The  Prussian  government  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  France  anil  England  to  effect  an  exchange  of  the  commercial 
statistics  of  each  nation,  and  orders  have  been  given  at  Berlin  to 
the  proper  authorities  to  that  effect. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  Times  on  the  Concordat  have  not. 
been  to  the  taste  of  tho  Vienna  authorities,  and  the  coffee-house 
and  hotel  keepers  arc  no  longer  permitted  "  to  lay  tho  paper  on 
their  tables  "  for  the  use  of  their  guests. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Yere,  a  benevolent  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
in  Dublin,  who  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the  support  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  has  decided  to  dispose  of  bis  library  (worth 
.£2000)  by  raffle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane. 
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Sam)3  of  (6olfj. 


....  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  it  useih  an  enforced 
ceremony. — Shakspeare, 

Envy  is  destroyed  by  true  friendship,  and  coquetry  by  true 
love. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  lifo  a  thing,  a  part  :  'tis  woman's 
whole  existence. — Byron. 

Where  power  is  ahsent,  we  may  find  the  robes  of  genius, 
but  we  miss  the  thron?. — I/indor. 

....  Justice  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  men  ;  decency,  in 
giving  them  no  offence. —  Cicero. 

Every  witticism  is  an  inexact  thought :  that  which  is  per- 
feeth'  true  is  imperfectly  witty. — Lmidor. 

....  Envy,  like  a  cold  prison,  benumbs  and  stupifics ;  and  con- 
scious of  its  own  impotence,  fold  its  arms  in  despair. — Collier. 

....  As  pictures  and  statues,  and  living  beauty,  too,  show  bet- 
ter by  music-light,  so  is  poetry  irradiated,  vivified,  glorified,  and 
raised  into  immortal  life,  by  harmony. — I.andor. 

.  .  .  The  net  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  to- 
gether :  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them 
not ;  and  our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by 
our  virtues. — Shakspeare. 

....  Ambition  is  but  avarice  on  stilts,  and  masked.  God  some- 
times sends  a  famine,  sometimes  a  pestilence,  and  sometimes  a 
hero,  for  the  chastisement  of  mankind  ;  none  of  them  surely  for 
our  admiration. — Lander. 

....  If,  amidst  all  your  studies,  you  do  not  leant  to  converse 
or  commune  with  your  own  selves,  whatever  you  know,  or  rather, 
whatever  you  imagine  you  know-,  1  would  not  purchase  it  at  tiie 
expenso  of  a  straw. — Archbishop  Leiffhton.  • 


Joker's  Bttftgfl 


People  about  these,  parts  seem  determined  to  kill  time  br  sleigh- 
ing it. 

Is  the  number  of  the  stars  odd  or  even  t — question  for  Lord 
Rosse's  telescope. 

If  is  a  proverb  at  our  colleges,  that  the  students  who  graduate 
with  the  highest  honors  are  seldom  heard  of  afterwards. 

A  "  warm  meal  "  in  New  Mexico,  consists  of  two  crackers  dipped 
in  pepper-sauce.    Simple,  but  not  calculated  to  become  popular. 

Some  slanderer  asserts  that  paper-makers  are  the  greatest  magi- 
cians of  the  age,  inasmuch  as  they  transfer  beggars'  rags  into 
sheets  lor  editors  to  lie  on. 

It  is  told  of  an  Irishman,  that  he  used  to  sweep  his  chimney  by 
letting  a  rope  down,  which  was  fastened  round  the  legs  of  a  goose, 
and  then  pulling  the  goose  after  it. 

An  Irishman,  in  describing  the  trading  powers  of  the  genuine 
Yankee,  said  :  "  Be  dad,  if  ho  was  cast  away  on  a  desolate  island, 
he'd  get  up  the  next  morning  and  go  round  selling  maps  to  the 
inhabitant." 

"Patrick,"  said  a  gentleman  to  his  Irish  waiter,  "I  nm  going 
out  to-morrow — call  me  at  four  in  the  morning." — "  Yes,"  replied 
Pat,  "  but  wont  yor  honor  have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  hell,  (hat 
I  may  wake  in  time/' 

During  the  late  Hungarian  war,  a  recruit,  who  was  going 
through  the  sword  exercise,  after  having  learnt  all  the  cuts,  asked 
how  li"  had  to  parry  the  cuts  of  the  enemy.  An  old  hussar  an- 
swered : — "Never  mind  the  parrying;  only  you  cat,  and  let  the 
other  parry." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  MtseeUaneovs  Ifymily  Journal,  devoted  t(> 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tide.-, 
■written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  polities,  ami  on  nil  sectarian  question?-, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  FASXBiOB  IBXMUUOK , 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  ami  domestic  news  of  the  day,  ro  condensed  at  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.   No  advertisements  are 

admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  Offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  isof  TUB  HAMMOTH 
BtiBB]  for  the  Ins  traction  and  amusement  of  tin;  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  Is  under 
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THE  MILLER  OF  THE  DEE. 


Tb?ro  dwelt  a  mll'.er  hale  and  bold 

Beside  the  river  Dee. 
He  worked  and  sane  from  morn  to  night, 

No  lark  more  blithe  than  he; 
Ard  this  the  burden  of  hla  song 

Forever  used  to  be : 
"  I  envy  nobody,  no,  not  I! 

And  nobody  euviea  me!" 


"Thourt  wrong,  my  riend,  said  old  King  Hal; 
11  Thou  art  wrong  as  wrong  can  be ; 
For  could  my  heart  be  light  as  thine, 

I'd  gladly  change  with  thee. 
And  tell  me  now  what  makes  thee  sing 

With  voice  so  loud  and  free, 
While  T  am  sad  though  I*m  the  king, 

Beside  the  river  De*  " 


The  miller  smiled,  and  doffed  his  cap, 

"  I  earn  my  bread,"  quoth  he; 
11 1  love  my  wife.  I  love  my  friend, 

I  love  my  children  throe : 
I  owe  no  penny  I  cannot  pay, 

I  thank  the  river  Dee, 
That  turns  the  mill  that  grinds  the  oorn, 

To  ft  /  I  my  babes  and  me  " 


11  Good  friend.'*  said  Hal.  and  sighed  the  while, 
11  Farewell !  and  happy  be : 
But  say  no  more,  if  thou'dst  be  true, 

That  no  one  envies  thee. 
Thy  mealy  cap  is  worth  my  crown, 
Thy  mill  my  kingdom's  fee; 

like  thine  few  men  can  boast, 
0  Miller  of  the  Dee!" 
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SNOW  SCENE  ON  BOSTON  COMMON. 
Boston  Common  has  been,  par  excellence,  the  domain  of  Bos- 
ton boys  from  time  immemorial — ever  since  it  was  ceded  to  the 
town  as  a  pasture  ground  and  training-field.  The  cows  have  been 
expelled — the  increase  of  ornamental  trees  has  driven  the  military 
to  its  farther  extremity — but  the  boys  still  assert  their  right  to 
their  ancient  playground.  Even  when  Boston  was  held  by  British 
troops,  and  their  white  tents  glimmered  at  the  base  of  Fox  Hill, 
and  were  reflected  in  the  Frog  Pond,  the  boys  persisted  in  sporting 
on  the  Common,  in  defiance  of  King  George's  red  coats.  It  was 
the  interference  of  the  latter  with  their  coasting  that  induced  a 
deputation  of  the  youngsters  to  wait  upon  the  British  commander, 


and  make  a  bold  representation  ot  their  grievances,  demanding 
rather  than  soliciting  redress.  The  independent  spirit  of  '76  still 
animates  the  boys  of  to-day ;  and  those  who  wi$h  to  see  "  Young 
America "  in  full  glory  have  only  to  visit  the  Common.  Our 
artist,  Mr.  Warren,  has  drawn  for  us  one  of  the  scenes  to  which 
the  ample  snows  of  the  present  season  gave  rise.  The  boys  are 
indulging  in  all  the  fun  for  which  the  snow  furnishes  the  means. 
A  huge  snow-ball  has  been  rolled  up  to  giant  dimensions,  gather- 
ing in  its  progress  until  it  has  become  immovable  from  the  force 
of  gravitation.  On  its  summit  sits  a  youth  as  proud  as  a  king 
upon  his  throne,  and  far  happier.  Other  youngsters  arc  engaged 
in  the  amusement  of  coasting  at  the  base  of  that  noble  old  elm, 


which  has  withstood  the  storms  of  so  many  winters.  In  the  dis- 
tance are  seen  Park  Street  Church,  and  the  line  of  buildings  it  ter- 
minates, rendered  classical  as  the  residences  of  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens — men  of  literature,  wealth  and  science.  The 
profile  of  the  State-House  will  be  readily  recognized.  We  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  wisdom  and  generosity  which 
bestowed  Boston  Common  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Tri-moun- 
tain  town.  We  hope  its  name  will  never  be  changed,  and  that  it 
will  never  be  metamorphosed  into  a  park.  May  it  remain  plain 
Boston  Common  to  perpetuity.  The  Common  is  very  attractive 
at  all  seasons,  but  in  summer  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
of  resort  conceivable,  and  is  always  thronged  with  visitors. 


A  SNOW  SCENE  ON  BOSTON  COMMON 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-BOOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  expressly  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
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THE  SECRET  OF  A  EIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

[  ()  O  ■  ■  I  M  B  I  I>  .  ] 

CHAPTER  XV. 
A  .to  V  K  L'  fc  Ei:Li:  AHi:,  FOLLOWED  LV  SAD  I'OREBOUIVM. 

Uxbek  circumstances  of  a  less  urgent  and  exciting  nature, 
Louis  might  have  paused  to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  rOBlM  in 
tlius  wholly  and  unreservedly  HI  trusting  himself  to  the  hands  of 
an  utter  stranger ;  bat  now  no  such  thought  presented  itself  for 
consideration.  Raimonde  himself  secretly  wondered  at  the  un- 
hesitating confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  count,  reasoning,  very 
naturally,  that  there  was  certainly  something  suspicious  in  all  this 
ceremony  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  its  design,  lint  the 
count's  careless  confidence  rather  won  his  admiration. 

Together  they  continued  their  new  route,  ivouis  still  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  his  guide,  for  the  space,  perhaps,  of  three  or  four 
minutes.    Then  Rainionde  paused,  saying  : 

"  Will  monsieur  stand  here  an  instant  !  I  must  move  a  step 
forward,  and  monsieur  must  he  very  careful  not  to  remove  the 
handkerchief  just  yet." 

He  released  his  hand,  and  left  him.  Louis,  standing  still,  heard 
a  harsh,  grating  sound  at  a  little  distance  before  him,  and  a  sound 
ns  of  some  person  lifting  a  heavy  body. 

"Come,  monsieur,"  said  the  voice  of  Raimonde  ;  "take  one 
step  forward,  and  here  is  my  hand.  I  am  helow  you  now.  You 
must  stoop,  Put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder — thus.  Mow,  you 
know  that  you  stand  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  have  jumped.  You 
must  follow  me — so;  that  is  it.    Here  we  are!" 

The  grating  noise  was  heard  again.  Then  Louis  was  conducted 
over  what  seemed  to  he  a  smooth  and  level  path  of  stone.  He 
had  been  admitted  by  Raimonde  through  the  rear  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  and  was  passing  now  through  the  long  subterranean  gal- 
lery in  the  rock. 

At  length  they  paused  again ;  a  noise  of  holts  and  bars  with- 
drawn, and  a  door  unclosed,  through  which  Louis  was  led.  Then 
the  handkerchief  was  untied,  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and  tak- 
ing off  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  Louis  found  himself  in  the  cell 
of  Jacques. 

" Monsieur!"  uttered  Jacques,  springing  forward,  "  so  you  are 
disguijed,  eh  !    I  did  not  know  you  at  first." 

"  You  here,  my  good  friend  V  uttered  Louis,  in  astonishment, 
looking  about  him.    "  What  place  is  this  t" 

" — sh!  not  too  loud,  monsieur,  if  you  please.  I  told  you  I  was 
a  prisoner— did  I  not  V 

"  Yes ;  but  such  a  prison  as  this  !  And  Rose — tell  me  where 
she  is." 

"  She  is  here  also,  monsieur, — in  a  cell  like  this,  and  close  by  it." 

"Jacques!  so  near  me — and  in  danger  ?  Let  me  go  instantly 
and  deliver  her  1" 

He  was  at  the  door,  but  Jacques  sprang  to  his  side. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  monsieur,  be  careful,  or  you  will  spoil  all ! 
Come  here,  I  entreat  you,  and  listen  to  me.  Rose  is  safe  at  pres- 
ent, and  if  you  are  calm  enough  to  hear  what  I  wish  to  say,  and 
to  act  with  me,  we  may  rescue  her  in  ten  minutes,  whereas  such 
impetuous  haste  as  yours  would  ruin  the  scheme." 

It  was  plain  enough.  The  count  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  a 
seat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell,  and  listen  to  the  explanation 
of  his  companion,  while  burning  with  eagerness  to  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  Rose.  Jacques  made  brief  work  of  it.  He  began  by 
relating  the  story  of  the  abduction  of  Rose,  and  the  plot  that  led 
to  it.  Louis  was  angered  and  indignant  beyond  measure,  as  he 
listened  to  the  account  of  Gasparde's  villany. 

"  Who  is  ho — what  is  he,  this  wretch  Gasparde  i"  ho  uttered, 
hotly. 

"The  chief  of  a  horde  of  brigands  and  contrabandists,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  Is  it  possible  ! — and  yet,  why  not  *  One  cannot  be  surprised 
at  hearing  it  of  one  so  base  as  he.    And  Rose  is  in  liis  power  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  monsieur.  He  brought  her  hither,  as  I  have  told 
you,  to  this  place,  which  is  a  cavern  in  the  centre  of  the  forest, 
and  after  placing  her  in  the  cell  of  which  I  have  spoken,  went 
away  with  the  men  upon  an  expedition,  from  which  they  will  not 
probably  return  until  midnight  or  to-morrow  morning.  When  be 
comes  back,  he  will  either  extort  from  her  a  promise  to  marry 
him,  or  keep  her  confined  in  that  cell,  until  she  pines  to  death ; 
for  he  is  just  so  merciless.  He  never  has  forgotten  the  treatment 
he  once  received  at  your  hands,  nor  tho  threats  and  rebukes  of 
Hugh  Lamonte  ;  and  he  has  been  watching,  ever  since  that  time, 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  It  is  ours  to  deprive  him  of  that 
revenge." 

"  Your  plan — your  plan,  Jacques  I" 

"  The  man  who  aceompauied  you  hither  is  the  guard  left  bv 
Gasparde.  He  has  procured  for  me  an  interview  with  you ;  but 
he  never  suspects  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Rose  and 
myself ;  for  were  we  to  escape,  he  knows  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
leader  would  fall  on  him.  Now,  we  must  either  manage  to  gain 
his  silence  by  force,  or  by  a  bribe.  If  we  bind  him,  and  leave  him 
here  wheu  we  leave  the  place,  why,  Gasparde  will  shoot  him  when 
he  comes  back  ;  but  if  a  sum  of  money  were  ctfered  him,  I  have 
an  idea  that  he  would  not  only  suffer  his  prisoners  to  escape,  but 
also  take  Leave  himself,  since  he  has  grown  weary  of  the  captain's 
tyranny. 

"  The  bribe,  then, — the  bribe,  by  all  menus!"  said  Louis,  earn- 


estly. "  I  happen  to  have  a  considerable  sum  with  me ;  but  wo 
must  be  cautions.'' 

"  Yes — yes  !  we  must  be  cautious,  as  you  say;  and  in  case  he 
shoulil  refuse  the  money — of  which,  however,  I  think  there  Is  hard- 
ly a  doubt, — we  must  be  prepurcd  to  spring  upon  him.  A  cord 
for  his  hands  and  feet,  anil  a  gag — that  will  do  the  business.  Now, 

I  then,  for  the  work.  I  will  call  him  in.  Be  prepared."  And  he 
Called  '•  Raimonde !" 

The  guard  appeared.    Jacques  glanced  towards  the  count,  and 

,  then  said : 

"  Comrade,  you  don't  forget,  I  suppose,  the  conversation  w  hich 
we  had  at  dinner  I — the  agreement  which  we  made,  or  partly 
made,  about  bidding  adieu  to  monsieur  le  eapitaine  ?" 
j      The  glitter  of  gold  caught  Raimonde's  eye,  from  a  hcavv  purse 
|  which  the  count  held  carelessly  in  his  hand.    His  avarice  was 
!  aroused 

'•  I  remember  it  very  well,  Jacques,"  he  answered. 
The  count  stepped  forward. 

"  My  friend,  suppose  yon  were  to  shut  your  eyes  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  and  unclose  them  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  find 
1  yourself  richer  by  a  thousand  francs,  or  two  or  throe  times  that 
sum,  perhaps  <" 

"  It  would  he  a  very  pleasant  thing,  monsieur." 
!      "  I  offer  you  that  sum,  in  return  for  a  certain  favor  w  hich  I  shall 
j  ask  at  your  hands." 

'■  Name  the  favor,  and  it  is  yours,  monsieur." 
t      "I  desire  the  use  of  the  keys  which  unlock  the  doors  of  these 
'  cells,  and  you  will  show  me  those  in  which  you  have  prisoners 
j  confined." 

I      '"  It  is  a  bargain.    Follow  me,  monsieur.    So  this  is  vour  busi- 

I  noss,  comrade  >"  and  he  smiled  grimly  at  Jacques.  "  Well,  it's 
ail  the  same  to  me,  since  I  shall  myself  escape  from  this  place, 

j  which  monsieur  le  eapitaine  has  made  already  too  hot  to  hold  us, 
and  be  able  to  live  like  an  honest  man." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  from  the  cell,  advanced  a  short  dis- 

|  tance  along  the  gallery,  and  pausing  before  an  arched  door  in  the 
wall,  said,  as  he  unlocked  and  threw  it  open  : 

"  The  only  other  prisoner  we  have  is  in  here,  monsieur." 

And  Louis,  leaving  the  others  outside,  entered.    This  cell,  like 

j  that  of  Jacques,  w  as  lighted  by  a  brazen  lamp,  suspended  from 

I  the  ceiling.  Directly  beneath  this  lamp  stood  Rose,  slightly  bend- 
ing forward,  with  her  bauds  clasped,  and  an  eager,  inquiring  ex- 
pression of  Countenance,  as  she  bela  id  some  one  entering,  and 
heard  the  words  of  the  guard.  But  she  shrank  back,  at  first,  w  ith 
a  low  cry,  r.s  the  disguised  count  met  her  view.  She  did  not 
recognize  him. 

"  Rose,  do  not  fear ;  it  is  I !"  ho  said. 

I  "  Y'ou,  Louis  ? — ah,  Louis  !  I  know  you  now  !"  nnd  weeping, 
amid  her  smiles,  she  sprang  forward  to  the  arms  outstretched  to 
receive  her. 

The  young  man  trembled  with  emotion — with  feelings  that 
were  unutterable,  as  he  held  the  light  form  of  Rose  in  his  em- 
brace. 

"  Rose,  I  have  come  to  make  you  free !"  he  said,  tenderly,  rap- 
porting  her  to  the  door.    "  Come  with  me,  dear  child !" 

"  To  set  me  free  !  Let  us  hasten,  Louis.  But  where  is  he — 
that  wicked  Gasparde  '!    And  how — " 

"  Gasparde  is  absent,  Rose,  and  we  must  escape  ere  his  return. 
I  will  tell  you  all  when  you  are  once  in  safety." 

Jacques  stood  at  the  door,  unable  to  suppress  his  delight  on 
seeing  Rose  again,  and  urging  them  to  hasten.  Raimonde  said, 
briefly : 

"  You  had  better  use  all  the  speed  you  can,  monsieur  lc  eoraptc  ; 
you  can  scarcely  get  away  from  here  too  soon." 

"  Thanks,  my  friend ;  and  hero  is  your  reward,"  returned 
Louis,  at  the  same  time  plac  ing  in  the  man's  hand  a  well-tilled 
purse.    "  And  now,  Jacques,  let  us  be  gone." 

They  hurried  along  the  gallery,  w  hich  was  lighted  now  by  a 
blnzing  fire  which  Michel  had  kindled  in  the  front  part  of  the 
cavern.  Rose  trembled,  ns,  leaning  upon  her  companion's  sup- 
porting arm,  she  passed  through  that  dreadful  corridor. 

"  Courage  !"  whispered  Loins,  softly,  clasping  her  hand  in  his. 

They  reached  the  front  of  the  cave.  Stretched  on  a  heap  of 
skins,  by  the  glowing  fire,  lay  Michel,  smoking  a  short-stemmed 
pipe,  and  meditating. 

"  Michel,  come  with  me,"  said  Raimonde,  briefly. 

The  man  rose,  indolently,  and  obeyed. 

Tho  cool,  damp,  evening  wind  blew  across  their  faces,  as  they 
gained  the  entrance.    An  involuntary  exclamation  of  thanksgiv- 

I  ing  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Rose  and  Louis.  With  joyful  hearts 
they  quickly  ascended  the  rude  steps  leading  up  to  the  mouth,  and 
springing  to  the  earth,  found  themselves  in  the  forest  once  more. 
Already  night  had  gathered  over  the  earth. 

*'  We  are  free — free !"  uttered  Rose,  with  sweet  and  thrilling 
solemnity ;  and  pausing  an  instant,  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her 
clasped  hands  ;  and  Louis,  pausing  too,  bared  his  head  with  in- 

'  voluntary  reverence,  as  he  joined,  in  heart,  in  the  fervent  and 
pious  acknowledgement  which  she  breathed  in  low  and  grateful 
tones. 

Then,  in  silence,  they  went  forth.  Raimonde  led  the  way,  with 
Jacques  ami  Michel.  For  some  five  minutes  the  party  proceeded 
in  perfect  silence,  winding  their  way  through  the  forest,  with  no 
path  to  guide  them  ;  but  Raimonde  knew  the  way  to  the  chateau. 
It  was  light  enough  to  discern  the  objects  about  them  with  con- 
siderable distinctness  ;  and  Raimonde  had  beeu  familiar  with  these 
places  since  his  birth. 

"  This,  monsieur,  is  the  direction  to  tho  chateau — straight 
along,"  he  said,  presently ;  "  it  will  tako  but  fifteen  minutes  to 
I  reach  the  road.  And  now,  6ince  you  are  in  safety,  I  will  take 
another  course,  if  you  please,  and  leave  you  here." 


"  So  be  it.  nnd  a  thousand  thanks,"  returned  Louis.  "  Adieu  ! 
[  I  trust  we  may  meet  again." 

They  parted,  Jaques  joining  the  count  and  Rose,  to  accompany 
I  them  to  the  chateau.    Louis  pushed  on,  still  supporting,  tenderly, 
the  young  girl  ut  his  side.    A  few  moments  passed,  and  they 
;  were  making  good  progress,  when  suddenly  their  attention  whs 
attracted  by  a  souud  of  voices  at  some  distance  to  the  right,  and 
j  the  faintly-discerned  forms  of  persons  moving  through  the  trees. 
Jacques  paused  and  listened. 

"Fly,  monsieur, — By  I  the  men  are  returning  1"  whispered  be, 
suddenly. 

-Moil  Dieu,  Rose  I"  murmured  Louis,  In  alarm,  "1  must  save 
you,  at  least  I" 

"  Hasten — hasten  on  I"  urged  Jacques;  "there  is  a  hollow  tree 
just  beyond  here,  where  Mademoiselle  Rose  can  conceal  herself." 

They  pressed  forward,  silently ;  but  they  were  perceived. 

"Yonder — yonder!  the  third  tree  on  the  right!"  whispered 
Jacques,  frantically  ;  "  hide  her.  or  she  is  lost  |" 

There  were  shouts  behind  ;  the  brigands,  eight  or  ten  of  them, 
sent  back  by  Gasparde,  were  approaching;  llicy  discerned  tho 
fugitives  dimly  in  the  gathering  darkness,  nnd  their  suspicions 
were  roused.  They  commenced  n  pursuit.  But  they  pursued 
Only  the  count  ami  Jacques  ;  for  Louis  hail  gently  placed  the  form 
of  the  half-fainting  girl  w  ithin  the  hollow  tree,  nnd  instantly  took 
an  opposite  direction  to  lead  their  purtraeN  away  from  the  spot. 
The  ruse  succeeded  ;  the  brigands  pntflfd  the  tree. 

Willi  an  irrepressible  cry  of  victorious  joy,  Louis  hastened  on 
w  ith  Jacques  ;  their  evident  desire  to  escape  increased  the  sus- 
picions of  the  approaching  party,  who  now,  with  cries  and  oaths 
pressed  dose  upon  them.  On — on,  still,  they  went ;  further  and 
further,  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  forest.  But  the  brigands  gained 
on  them.    Shots  were  tired,  too.  but  they  missed  their  aim. 

"Monsieur  Louis,  we  shall  be  taken  !"  uttered  Jacques,  as  he 
made  a  last  effort  for  life. 

And  answering  not  a  word,  the  count,  turning,  fired  at  one  of 
j  the  men,  who  had  almost  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Jacques. 
The  brigand  fell,    A  shout  of  vengeance  was  raised  by  the  pur- 
suers, and  they  rushed  forward  w  ith  mad  haste. 

"  My  good  fellow,  flight  is  no  longer  of  use.  We  must  yield. 
But  she  is  safe!"  said  Louis. 

He  turned  to  deliver  himself  up;  he  heard  a  crv  of  savage  jov, 
felt  a  heavy  blow,  and  then  lost  all  consciousness. 

•****♦ 

When  the  young  count  recovered  his  faculties,  he  found  himself 
lying  on  the  stone  floor  of  one  of  the  cavern  cells,  w  hich  was  fully 
lighted  by  the  bruzeu  lamp  swinging  from  the  roof.  How  long  he 
had  been  here,  he  w  as  unable  to  guess ;  but  the  scenes  through 
which  he  had  passed,  relative  to  the  rescue  of  Rose,  flashed  so 
instantly  and  vividly  upon  his  recollection  as  to  persuade  him  that 
no  very  great  portion  of  time  had  elapsed  since  their  occurrence. 
The  flight,  the'  concealment  of  Rose,  the  moment  of  capture — all 
these  were  before  him.  He  wondered  only  that  the  brigands,  cn- 
raged  as  they  were  at  the  injury  to  their  comrade,  had  not  torn 
him  limb  from  limb.  As  it  was,  a  portion  of  his  clothing  had 
been  rent  from  him,  and  a  shiver  ran  through  his  limbs  from  tho 
chilling  atmosphere  of  his  stone  prison. 

His  captors  had  taken  care  to  secure  him  beyond  the  possibility 
of  escape;  for  they  had  fettered  him,  hand  and  foot,  and  to  these 
fetters  was  attached  a  heavy  chain,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
fastened  to  a  huge  ring  in  the  wall.  He  was  in  captivity,  but  that 
captivity  was  sweet,  since  he  had,  as  he  hoped,  ensured  the  safety 
of  Rose.  Yet  he  thought  of  her  with  the  deepest  anxietv,  still. 
He  calculated  the  chances  of  her  finding  the  way  from  the  forest, 
or,  perhaps,  she  had  fainted  in  that  narrow  place  of  refuge,  and 
remained  insensible  amid  the  noxious  damps  of  night,  and  with 
slimy  reptiles  and  poisonous  insects  all  about  her!  But  what 
would  not  be  preferable  to  the  prison  from  which  she  had  escaped  ? 
Would  not  the  foulest  creeping  things  that  Heaven  had  made  bo 
rather  to  be  endured  than  the  base  robber  chief,  Gasparde  ?  For 
Rose  he  had  no  fear,  then.  Providence  could  not  but  help  one  so 
gentle,  and  beautiful,  and  good  as  she. 

To  Jacques  his  thoughts  turned.  As  a  matter  of  course,  ho 
also  must  have  been  brought  back,  and  he,  too,  must  1)C  in  a  cell, 
chained  also.  When  would  a  chance  of  escape  come  to  cither  of 
them*  It  was  a  matter  of  ignorance  to  him,  whether  Gaspardo 
had  returned  with  the  men  wiio  had  captured  him  ;  and  he  could 
form  no  conjecture  cither  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  or  how 
soon  he  should  learn  its  character.  At  the  hands  of  Gasparde,  ho 
knew  he  could  hope  for  no  mercy.  Ho  was  in  the  power  of  mur- 
derers now,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  them  to  be  more  lenient 
to  him  than  to  any  other  who  might  excite  in  them  a  thirst  for 
vengeance.  Yet,  with  the  probability  of  the  escape  of  Rose,  ho 
suffered  no  apprehensions  to  disquiet  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI.  ' 

ins  bandit's  return,    an  uni.ookkd-fob  deliverance. 

With  rnre  booty,  the  spoils  of  that  night's  work,  tho  brigand 
chief,  Gasparde,  returned,  a  little  after  midnight,  to  the  cave,  no 
was  in  an  excellent  humor  with  his  multiplied  success  in  effecting 
the  capture  of  Rose,  and  gaining  far  more  thau  he  had  anticipated 
by  the  robbery  committed  that  night. 

What,  then,  was  his  rage  and  disappointment  to  learn  from  the 
men  whqni  he  had  sent  back  three  or  four  hours  earlier,  that  Roso 
had  made  her  esca]>c !  He  raved  like  a  maniac ;  he  vowed  tho 
i  direst  vengeance  on  the  faithless  guard,  who  hud  disappeared,  and 
{  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  would  instantly  hnvc  gone  to  assassi- 
j  nate  their  new  prisoners,  had  not  some  quarrel  arising  among  the 
j  men  diverted  his  attention  for  a  time.  During  this  interval,  he 
j  hod  on  opportunity  to  become  ceol,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  the 
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cells  to  ascertain  whom  it  could  bo  that  the  man  had  taken  in 
company  with  Jacques,  and  who  wore  the  disguise  of  a  brigand. 
Ilia  mingled  astonishment,  rage  and  exultation  may  be  easily 
imagined  on  discovering  it  to  be  the  Count  d'Artois. 

"  Oho,  my  fine  fellow !  so  you  are  there,  are  you  V  he  cried, 
savagely.  "  Well — well,  not  a  bad  exchange  of  prisoners  !  Wont 
I  make  you  dance  presently,  monsieur  !    Just  wait  till  daylight  I" 

"  You  may  do  with  me  what  you  will,"  answered  Louis,  calmly, 
"  since  slit  has  escaped.    I  can  suffer  any  torture  now!" 

"  You  talk  bravely,  monsieur !  But  I  mean  to  get  htr  back 
again — do  you  hear  that  '!  I  will  watch,  day  and  night,  till  the 
time  comes,  as  I  have  watched  since  the  time  when  I  vowed 
revenge  for  all  that  happened  to  me  at  your  hands.  So  you 
helped  her  to  escape,  did  you  V 

"  Yes  ;  and  be  assured  that  she  will  be  kept  now  so  far  beyond 
your  reach  that  no  scheme  of  yours  will  ever  draw  her  hither 
again." 

"We  will  soo  to  that,  monsieur, — we  will  see  to  that!  Now 
mark  mo!  I  will  get,  the  girl  back,  and  you  shall  starve  before  her 
eyes,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  till  you  die  in  your  chains  !" 

He  went  out,  and  left  his  prisoner  in  the  deep  silence  of  his 
lonely  cell  to  think  of  those  cruel  words. 

The  brigands  were  having  a  merry  carousal  after  their  return  ; 
and  Gasparde,  maddened  by  the  cool,  courageous  defiance  of  his 
prisoner,  and  with  reflecting  on  the  loss  of  the  prize  he  had  thought 
bo  safe,  joined  recklessly  in  the  insane  riot.  The  leaping,  dancing 
fire  of  fagots  glowed  redly  in  the  centre  of  the  cavern,  cjisting  a 
ruddy  light  upon  each  of  those  dark,  swarthy,  unshorn  counte- 
nances, grim  and  fierce,  that  clustered  about  it;  and  the  wine 
went  round,  and  deep  draughts  were  taken  by  the  weary  plunder- 
ers. Higher  and  higher  leaped  the  Haines,  and  more  noisy  grew 
the  merriment  of  the  brigands,  till,  finally,  there  came  a  lull  in 
the  wild  tempest  of  mirth.  One  by  one  grew  less  clamorous; 
slowly,  wilh  the  heal  of  tin-  fire  and  the  unsparing  circulation  of 
the  wine,  drowsiness  overcame  them,  and  shortly  every  man  lay 
stretched  upon  the  heaps  of  skins  that  covered  the  cavern  floor,  in 
a  drunken  torpor,  even  to  Gasparde  himself,  who  had  drank  more 
deeply  than  all. 

With  cat-like  caution,  a  light  tread  descended  the  rough-hewn 
steps  ;  a  dark  form  was  visible  by  the  red  glow  of  the  smoulder- 
ing embers;  slowly  and  carefully  down  from  the  mouth  it  came, 
pausing  at  each  step,  and  Raimondc's  eyes  glanced  from  face  to 
face  of  those  drunken  sleepers.  He  had  been  watching  ever  since 
this  noisy  revel  commenced,  and  now  was  the  time  come  when, 
without  guard  or  watcher,  the  way  was  left  clear  for  him. 

Stealing  noiselessly  in,  ho  scattered  upon  the  dying  embers, 
from  a  small  parcel  in  his  hand,  a  fine  powder,  that  caused  a  light 
crackling  sound  as  it  fell  among  them,  and  almost  immediately  a 
cloud  of  thin  white  vapor  arose,  spreading  and  circling,  till  it 
filled  the  entire  cavern,  and  a  curious  odor,  faint,  yet  overpower- 
ing, was  perceptible,  proceeding  from  it.  Raimonde,  holding  a 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  to  avoid  inhaling  this  odor,  waited  some 
five  or  ten  minutes,  till  it  had  cleared  somewhat  away;  then,  ap- 
proaching the  senseless  form  of  Gasparde,  dexterously  removed 
from  the  leathern  belt  about  his  waist,  the  ponderous  keys  that 
belonged  to  the  cells. 

"  Safe  enough  now,  monsieur  lo  capitaine,  I'll  warrant  I"  he 
muttered,  with  a  low  chuckle.  "  You  should  be  a  little  less  care- 
less.   All  pooplo  are  not  as  honest  as  yourself!" 

Swiftly  and  quietly  ho  traversed  the  gallery  leading  to  the  cells, 
and  opened  the  first  door.  It  chanced  to  bo  the  one  in  which  the 
count  was  confined.  Louis  heard  the  heavy  key  turning  in  the 
wards  ;  he  looked  to  see  Gasparde.  But  it  was  a  careful  hand 
that  unclosed  the  door,  and  silently  into  the  cell  stepped  Kai- 
monde. 

"Hist!  be  quiet,  monsieur  le  compte!"  he  whispered,  as  Louis, 
recognizing  him,  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a  half-suppressed  excla- 
mation of  surprise ;  "  do  not  speak.  I  have  come  to  give  you 
your  liberty !" 

"  My  liberty,  Raimonde  !  Whore  are  the  brigands  ?  Whero  is 
Gasparde  1" 

"  Sound  asleep,  monsieur ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
they  wont  wake  in  a  hurry.  I  have  given  them  something  to  help 
the  wine  they've  swallowed.  Hen — I  will  take  off  these  jewels  of 
yours;  I  dam  say  you  wont  be  sorry  to  be  rid  of  them."  And 
stooping  down,  he  unlocked  and  knocked  off  the  fetters  of  the 
count. 

"Ten  thousand  thanks,  Raimonde!"  exclaimed  Loui«,  warmly. 
"  But  how  did  you  know  we  had  been  retaken  !  how — " 

"  I  had  returned  to  the  cavern  to  get  something  which  1  had 
left  here,  monsieur,  and  was  going  away  ogain,  when  wo  saw  the 
men  coming  back  with  you  and  Jacques.  You  were  in  a  swoon, 
I  suppose,  for  it  took  two  or  three  to  carry  yon.  We  had  some 
ado  to  get  out  of  their  way — Michel  and  1 — without  being  seen. 
I  watched,  afterwards,  while  they  wore  carousing  around  the  fire  ; 
and  when  the  wine  hail  done  its  work,  1  stole  in  and  did  mine. 
They  are  quiet  enough  now.  Come,  monsieur;  but  stop  a  mo- 
ment. 1  see  you  will  need  something  more  than  what  you  wear 
now.    I  will  come  back  in  a  moment." 

He  left  the  cell,  and  directly  returned,  carrying  a  buudle  of  gar- 
ments very  much  like  those  Louis  was  accustomed  to  wear  in  his 
excursions  about  the  country.  The  youug  man  lost  no  time  in 
assuming  them,  and  then  left  the  cell  with  his  companion.  How 
his  heart  leaped  !  What  a  thrill  ran  through  him  as  he  felt  that 
he  was  once  more  at  liberty  ! 

Raimondc's  next  step  was  to  liberate  Jacques.  The  poor  fellow 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  only  the  absolute  need  of 
silence  kept  him  from  giving  unbounded  expression  to  his  delight. 

Quietly,  and  with  the  utmost  caution,  they  passed  through  the 
gallery  and  to  the  front  of  the  cavern,  whore  the  brigands  lav  here 


and  there  about  the  dying  fire,  in  the  various  attitudes  in  which 
slumber  had  overtaken  them.  In  their  midst  lay  Gasparde,  look- 
ing as  fierce,  and  savage,  and  cruel,  even  in  sleep,  as  in  his  wak- 
ing moments.    Louis  paused,  with  a  shudder,  to  regard  him. 

"  Come,  monsieur ;  quick  !"  urged  Raimonde,  in  a  whisper. 

The  young  man  obeyed.  Stepping  cautiously  among  the  ex- 
tended forms  of  th.  drugged  slumberers,  the  three  rapidly  ascend- 
ed to  the  entrance,  sprang  out  upon  the  forest  soil,  and  sped 
rapidly  and  silently  away  in  the  early  dawn.  Cool  and  fresh  the 
morning  w  ind  came  to  the  brows  of  tiiese  men,  so  lately  prison- 
ers, and  it  was  like  the  benediction  of  an  angel.  For  some  dis- 
tance they  pursued  their  way  together,  and  then  Raimonde 
paused. 

"Now,  monsieur  le  compte,  I  will  Wto  you,  as  I  wish  to  strike 
off  to  the  right  here.    ]  should  like  to  have  Jacques  go  with  me." 

"  Well — well  ;  then  I  bid  you  adien  I"  r  .turned  the  count, 
warmly,  grasping  his  hand;  "and  1  trust  we  shall  meet  again, 
when  I  may  offer  you  a  more  adequate  reward  for  your  services 
than  you  received  last  night.  1  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my 
friend  !" 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  been  able  to  set  you  free,  monsieur,"  re- 
joined the  man  ;  "  and  as  for  a  reward,  I  am  already  made  rich  by 
the  sum  which  you  gave  me  last  night.  And  now  I  will  bid  you 
a  final  adieu,  since  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  meet." 

"  Adieu,  then,  my  friend  1  I  am  truly  sorry  to  part  with  you 
thus,"  returned  the  count,  regretfully  ;  "  but  whenever  you  need 
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assistance  hereafter,  go  the  Chateau  Montauban,  and  ask  for  Louis 
d'Artois.  1  will  help  you  gladly,  as  you  have  helped  me.  For 
you,  Jacques,  I  trust  I  shall  see  you  very  soon  again.  Will  you 
come  to  the  chateau  to-day  1  I  wish  to  have  a  brief  conference 
with  you.    Promise  me  I" 

"  I  promise,  monsieur.    Adieu !" 

And  they  separated,  Raimonde  and  Jacques  taking  n  right-hand 
direction,  and  Louis  keeping  the  path  to  the  chateau. 

Suddenly,  as  he  advanced,  some  object  upon  the  ground  at- 
tracted his  attention,  Picking  it  up,  he  found  if  to  bo  a  little  tiny 
slipper.  It  was  one'  of  hers !  He  had  seen  her  wear  it  often.  He 
gazed  upon  it  for  a  moment  with  feelings  of  unutterable  emotion, 
and  then  placed  it  in  his  breast. 

"  Poor  little  Rose  !"  ho  murmured,  tenderly  ;  "where  aro  you 
now  '.  How  long  did  you  wander  in  these  wilds,  with  those  deli- 
cate feet  torn  and  wounded  by  the  sharp  thorns  in  your  way?" 

With  the  little  relic  safe  in  his  breast,  he  pressed  on.  With 
deeper  earnestness  than  ever,  he  prayed  that  he  might  find  Ko.->e 
at  the  chateau.  Soon  he  observed  that  the  turf  all  about  him 
appeared  to  have  been  trampled  and  crushed  with  many  feet, 
whose  impress  it  still  bore.  Everywhere,  as  he  went,  this  appear- 
ance continued.  Further  on,  ho  eume  upon  a  torch,  lying  extin- 
guished upon  the  ground.  Anon  he  picked  up  a  handkerchief, 
embroidered  with  a  delicate  cipher — Francis  Kgerton's  own. 
What  could  it  mean  !  He  reflected  a  moment.  Yes — they  had 
been  seeking  her — the  people  from  the  chateau — seeking  for  Rose, 
their  lost  darling.  And  this  torch  was  evidently  one  which  they 
had  carried  iu  their  search  by  night.  He  was  encouraged  to  think 
that  they  had  found  her. 


"  And  now,  Gasparde,"  he  said,  involuntarily  speaking  aloud, — 
"  now,  if  all  your  anticipated  victims  arc  safe  from  your  toils,  look 
to  your  own  safely  !  for  that  den  of  yours  shall  be  opened  to  the 
light,  and  its  iniquitous  secrets  revealed.  An  hundred  men  shall 
gather  this  day,  and  rout  yon  from  your  fancied  security  !" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  ho  suddenly  seemed  to  hear  voices  shouting, 
one  to  another,  at  a  distance,  though  so  faintly  that  he  paused  to 
find  whether  he  were  not  deceived.  No!  faintly  still,  but  suffi- 
ciently perceptible  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  echo  of  those  voices 
came  to  his  car  on  the  still,  clear  air  of  the  morning,  and  th« 
sound  came  from  the  direction  in  which  he  was  going.  Ho  could 
scarcely  doubt  that  they  proceeded  from  parlies  in'senreh  of  him. 

But  at  that  very  moment,  as  he  was  hastening  forward,  ho  also 
heard  sounds  from  the  opposite  direction — a  confused  mingling  of 
men's  voices,  with  harsh,  discordant  shouts,  and  the  crashing  and 
tearing  of  forest  branches.  Could  it  bo  that  his  captors  had 
aroused  from  their  torpid  slumber,  discovered  his  escape,  and  were 
pursuing  him  <  For  a  moment  he  was  disinclined  to  believe  this, 
and  curiosity  predominating  over  every  other  feeling,  ho  paused  to 
look  back. 

Even  as  his  glance  pierced  the  interstices  of  those  leafy  shadows 
behind,  he  distinguished,  at  a  considerable  distance.Mhe  figures  of 
men  whom  he  could  not  mistake — those  wild-looking  forms  whi  h 
ho  had  so  lately  beheld  lying  about  the  smouldering'  embers  of  the 
cavern  fire.  Three  or  four  were  in  sight,  but  one  was  far  before 
the  others,  and  dashing  forward  with  mad  speed.  It  was_.Gas- 
parde  1  with  his  unshom  hair  streaming  wildly  about  his  face,  and 
a  long  and  glittering  kuifu  brandished 
in  his  hand.  Involuntarily,  Louis 
sprang  forward ;  then  ho  paused, 
glancing  again,  with  indescribable 
emotions  of  horror  and  disgust, 
towards  the  ficrco  and  cruel  counte- 
uance  of  his  half  savage  pursuer. 

[SEE  HXGItAVING.] 

Then,  with  sudden  and  firm  reso- 
lution, he  turned  unarmed  as  ho  was, 
save  with  the  ttick  which  had  served 
thus  far  to  clear  his  path,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  him. 

With  a  louder  yell  of  triumph  at 
beholding  his  anticipated  victim  so 
near,  the  brigand  rushed  on. 

"  I  have  you,  monsieur  1"  he  crieA, 
with  a  fiend's  laugh, — "  I  have  you  ! 
Who  will  win  Rose  now?" 

"Not  you,  villain!"  answered 
Louis,  sternly.  And  meeting  the 
assassin,  in  his  mad  career,  ho  struck 
down,  with  his  6tick,  the  uplifted 
knife  that  was  ready  to  drink  bis 
heart's  blood. 

"  Ah  !"  shouted  Gasparde,  raging 
and  gnashing  like  a  wild  beast,  as  ho 
snatched  a  pistol  from  his  belt ;  "  I 
will  know — I  will  know  who  is  to 
win  !  Come  on,  my  men  !  Strike — 
stab — slay  !"  And,  blind  with  rage, 
ho  dashed  at  his  adversary. 

What  was  to  be  the  fate  of  Louis  ? 
There  were  four  to  one!  But  the 
other  three,  tearing  forward  to  the 
assistance  of  their  master,  suddenly 
paused,  and  then  hastily  turned  and 
fled.  Neither  Louis  nor  Gasparde, 
however,  saw  anything  beyond  each 
other ;  while  the  young  count,  with 
firm  courage,  grappled  with  the  bri- 
gand chief,  and  wrenching  tho  dis- 
charged weapon  from  his  grasp,  east 
him  at  full  length  upon  the  turf. 
And  now  aid  was  at  hand  ;  for  the  Marquis  of  Montauban  and 
Francis  Egerton,  followed  by  two  or  three  of  the  villagers,  dashed 
into  the  little  glade,  to  the  scene  of  combat.  With  exclamations 
of  joy,  Louis  and  his  uncle  threw  themselves  into  each  other'* 
arms ;  while  Francis  Egerton  waved  his  cap  gaily  in  the  air,  and 
stepped  lightly  forward  to  greet  Lonis,  calling,  "  Found— found  I 
my  dear — dear  fellow  !"  and  he  clasped  tho  young  man  in  a  cor- 
dial and  laughing  embrace;  but  his  handsome,  decp-bluo  eyes 
sparkled  with  tears. 

But  their  attention  was  attracted  in  another  direction  ;  for  Gas- 
pardo  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  his  cry  of  rage  and  despair  rang 
through  the  forest.  Deserted  by  his  companions,  who  had  fled  on 
witnessing  the  numbers  of  the  approaching  party,  and  destitute  of 
weapons,  ho  turned,  and  was  bounding  away,  when  a  shot  from 
one  of  the  villagers  struck  him.  With  one  horrible  cry,  he  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  earth.  There  was  a  con- 
vulsive movement  of  the  limbs,  a  contraction,  a  sudden  spasm, 
and  the  form  was  stretched  out  in  motionless  silence.  Gaspardo 
was  dead  1  Men  crowded  hastily  up  to  the  scene  ;  and  joyful 
greetings  and  congratulations,  at  the  meeting  w  ith  Louis,  were 
mingled  with  exclamations  of  astonishment  and  horror  on  behold- 
ing the  dead  form  of  tho  brigand  chief. 

There  was  a  timo  of  silence,  and  then  Francis  clasped  the  hand 
of  Louis,  and  drew  him  gently  away  from  the  scene. 

"  It  is  too  horrible  !"  he  uttered,  with  a  shudder.  "  Come,  dear 
Louis,  to  v.diero  a  fairer  sight  awaits  you;  lit  ub  go  and  meet 
Rose,  our  sweet  little  blossom,  who  owes  to  you  her  safety !" 

"She  is  safe,  then  !"  said  Louis,  with  animation;  "ah,  that 
repays  me  for  all  1" 
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"  At — safe  !  We  found  her  in  the  wood  an  hour  or  two  since  ; 
and  without  waiting  longer  than  to  meet  Helen,  and  assure  her  of 
her  safety,  the  dear  girl  insisted  on  guiding  us  instantly  in  the 
direction  of  the  cave  in  which  she  had  been  confined.  We  were 
proceeding  thither,  with  the  domestics  and  villagers,  armed  with 
any  weapons  at  command,  when,  in  the  distance,  we  perceived 
your  form,  and  that  of  your  assailant ;  and  by  the  time  we  could 
get  within  pistol  range,"  you  had  him  down.  But  see — yonder 
comes  Rose  on  the  arm  of  the  Count  de  Clairville !" 

It  was  indeed  the  beautiful  Rose,  pale,  but  smiling,  who,  ad- 
vancing lightly,  in  her  white  robes,  over  the  forest  turf,  met  Louis 
with  a  low  cry  of  joy,  and  with  fervent  gladness  returned  his  silent 
but  eloquent  embrace.  Then  she  stood  apart,  as  the  Count  de 
Clairville,  with  unspeakable  emotion,  greeted  the  escaped  captive. 

What  a  meeting  was  that !  Wherein  the  happiness  of  each  was 
unalloyed,  except  when  meeting  with  the  blood-chilling  picture  of 
death — the  stark  and  bloody  form  of  the  brigand  chief  extended 
upon  the  fresh  and  dewy  turf.  He  could  work  no  evil  now.  Hor- 
rible as  was  the  sight  of  that  ghastly  form  and  that  fierce  counte- 
nance, even  in  death,  they  who  gathered  about  and  looked  upon  it 
could  confess  to  no  sensation  of  regret  that  the  wretch  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  carry  out  his  diabolical  schemes  of  ven- 
geance. 

They  would  not  allow  Rose  to  look  upon  that  stiffening  corpse. 
They  only  said,  "  Gasparde  is  dead  !"  And  the  young  girl,  even 
while  a  sense  of  relief  came  to  her — even  while  it  seemed  that  a 
weight  was  lifted  from  her  heart — a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
dread,  wept  quietly,  and  prayed  for  the  parted  soul. 

It  was  a  joyful  return  to  the  chateau.  The  bands  of  people  who 
had  gathered  "to  assist  in  the  search  for  the  young  count,  were  gay 
with  rejoicing  as  they  wended  their  triumphaut  way  back  to  their 
homes ;  and  at  the  "gates  of  the  chateau,  the  good  marquis  ex- 


empty — deserted.  The  robbers  nsver  returned  to  it.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  horde  broke  up,  and  the  men  went  in  various  direc- 
tions to  gain  an  unlawful  living  elsewhere ;  but  they  never  were 
heard  of  again.  Raimonde  went  to  Italy,  and  thenceforth  was 
unheard  from. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

▲  CURIOUS  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  was  evening.  In  the  lofty  and  richly-furnished  library  of  the 
marquis,  the  silver  lamps  burned  with  a  soft,  subdued  glow,  blend- 
ing their  moonlight  radiance  with  the  deeper  and  warmer  tinge 
cast  by  a  blazing  wood  fire  upon  the  broad  hearth  over  the  mag- 
nificent apartment,  with  its  dark,  massive,  antique  furniture,  its 
broad,  high  walls,  lined  with  costly  and  substantial  volumes,  the 
crimson  draperies  of  its  deep  windows,  and  the  polished  oaken 
floor  that  shone  and  reflected  back  the  mellow  warmth  in  rippling 
lines  of  light.  Upon  the  heavy,  deep-red  rugs  that  here  and  there 
covered  the  smooth  surface,  grown  dark  with  age ;  upon  thefavor- 

|  ite  hound  that  slumbered  peacefully  before  the  cheerful  blaze ; 

l  upon  the  amaranthine  cushions  of  the  ample  fauttuil  of  his  mas- 
ter, vacant  now,  beside  which  Leon  had  stretched  himself. 

But  Leon  is  not  the  sole  occupant  of  this  fine  old  apartment 
to-night.  Beside  a  table  of  curiously  carven  oak,  which  is  strewn 
with  rare  and  ancient  volumes  and  the  writing  implements  of  the 
marquis,  and  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  floor,  sits  Rose. 
She  is  leaning  forward  upon  this  table,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
folded  arms — those  fair,  sc  ulptured  arms  whose  snowy  whiteness 
gleams  rarely  through  the  veil  of  falling  tresses.  Her  graceful 
form  is  attired  in  a  robe  of  shining  fabric,  its  pearl-hued  folds 
sweeping  the  floor  about  her,  and  shining,  glittering  softly  in  the 


"  You  wished  to  see  me,  Louis  ?  We  are  in  each  other's  pres- 
ence every  day.    To-night — " 

"  Av,  to-night,  Rose !  To-night,  you  would  Fay,  von  have  an 
interview  with  my  uncle,  and  cannot  listen  to  me.  I  "knew  of  this 
interview  ;  my  uncle  told  me ;  and,  forgive  me,  dear  Rose,  but  I 
would  prevent  it !" 

He  spoke  in  a  subdued,  but  agitated  voice.  He  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  leaned,  also,  forward  on  the  table,  with  his  hands 
clasping  hers,  as  he  uttered  these  imploring  words. 

"You  would  prevent  it,  Louis! — why?  Would  you  bid  me 
neglect  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  already  too  long  delayed  ?" 

Ah,  Kose,  you  are  about  to  seal  your  fate !  Think  once  more, 
I  beseech  you  ;  there  is  time.  Break  this  ideal  bondage ;  be  silent, 
and  forget  the  vows  that  are  no  longer  binding.  Do  not  bring 
this  great  sorrow  to  my  uncle,  who  loves  you  so ;  do  not  break  up 
this  happy  household,  which  can  be  no  more  happy  when  you  have 
sacrificed  yourself — when  you  have  left  the  hearth  that  is  only 
bright  with  your  presence,  to  hide  yourself  in  obscurity !" 

The  tears  were  filling  her  sweet  eyes ;  a  great  cry  was  struggling 
or  utterance  in  her  breast ;  but  she  silenced  it  with  a  half-despair- 
ing effort.    She  raised  her  glance  to  his. 

"  You  are  aware,  then,  Louis,  of  the  object  of  this  interview  V 

"Ah,  too  well — too  well !"  he  answered;  "for  I  knew  that  it 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  since  you  adhere  to  the  decision  yon 
once  made.  But  again  I  ask  you-"-do  not  reveal  this  secret  to  my 
uncle ;  forget  it,  and  forbear  to  offer  up  your  own  future  happiness 
and  that  of  those  who  love  you,  to  a  false  sense  of  honor ! 

"  It  is  not  alone  my  promise  to  Robin  which  I  regard,  Louis." 

"  You  would  say  that  you  love  him  still,  then  !" 

The  tears  fell  from  her'  eyes ;  a  blush  stole  to  her  fair  cheek  ;  her 
head  was  turned  aside. 

"Ah,  ro— no  !  do  not  say  it,  Rose !"  he  cried,  sorrowfully. 
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tended  to  them,  one  and  all,  a  cordial  invitation  to  a  merry-mak- 
ing, during  the  following  week,  to  celebrate  the  happy  return  of 
his  lost  children.  And  then,  among  that  joyful  family,  there  were 
fervent  thanksgivings,  and  explanations  followed,  and  recitals  of 
past  plot  and  peril ;  and  not  the  least  blessed  of  all  was  Helen 
Montauban,  who  rejoiced  none  might  know  how  deeply ;  for  it 
was  as  if  life  itself  were  restored  to  her,  with  the  restoration  of  her 
cousin. 

Jacques,  making  his  appearance  next  day  at  the  chateau,  was 
made  a  hero  of ;  and  fain  would  all  have  heaped  favors  and  re- 
wards upon  him,  but  he  would  none  of  it.  "  He  was  going  to 
Lyons,  to  seek  master  Hugh,"  he  said,  "  and  follow  his  fortunes." 
Arid  that  very  day  he  departed.  Rose  was  deeply  affected  when 
she  heard  of  this  resolution.  She  longed  to  see  her  father,  and 
confide  to  him  all  the  trouble  she  had  so  lately  endured — all  that 
had  been  on  her  mind  concerning  Robin ;  but,  with  further  thought, 
she  decided  that  it  was  better  to  retain  her  vexation  and  trouble 
within  her  own  breast  until  she  had  confessed  all  to  the  marquis  ; 
for  now  she  resolved  to  delay  that  confession  no  longer.  It  was 
very  painful  to  the  young  girl,  now  that  there  were  such  rejoicings 
over  her  safety,  and  that  of  Louis,  to  feel  that  she  must  break  in 
upon  it  thus.  But  she  felt  that  the  necessity  was  imperative. 
What  was  to  come  afterwards  she  could  not  see.  She  shrunk 
from  contemplating  the  future. 

And  so  Jacques  went,  and  Rose  only  gave  him  a  thousand  lov- 
ing messages  for  her  father,  and  bade  him  tell  of  her  adventure, 
and  her  final  safety,  and  of  the  death  of  the  villain  Gasparde. 
Nothing  of  all  her  sorrow  did  she  desire  her  father  to  know  yet. 
He  must  think  of  her  only  as  happy  and  content. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  gathering  of  stout  and  sturdy  men 
from  far  and  near,  armed  with  serviceable  weapons  ;  and  the  for- 
est was  searched,  and  the  robbers'  cave  discovered — a  place  never 
known  till  then  by  the  dwellers  in  that  region.  But  the  brigands 
had  fled—  their  chief  ne  longer  with  them ;  and  the  cavern  was 


mellow  light  shed  all  around  her.  She  does  not  move ;  she  is 
silent — motionless  ;  she  hardly  seems  to  breathe  even.  So  quiet 
is  she,  as  she  reclines  thus,  with  her  face  concealed,  that  you  might 
think  her  sleeping. 

But  Rose  is  not  sleeping.  Her  errand  hither  is  of  too  painful  a 
nature  for  that.  Alone,  in  this  swelling  silence,  she  waits ;  and 
listening  for  an  approaching  footstep,  the  hour  passes  in  deep  and 
sorrowful  reverie.  For  Rose  has  a  duty,  too  long  deferred,  to  per- 
form to-night,  and  its  consequences  may  be  only  too  bitter — bitter 
to  her,  inasmuch  as  they  affect  others.  She  does  not  fear  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  because  she  shrinks  from  fulfilling  her  trust 
— from  keeping  her  plighted  word  ;  but  she  pictures  to  herself  the 
disappointment  she  may  be  about  to  inflict  on  others.  It  is  this 
she  dreads ;  it  is  this  of  which  she  dreams  so  sadly,  with  bowed 
head  and  hidden  face.  Still  the  swinging  lamps  of  silver  shed 
their  magical  mist  of  splendor  downwards  upon  her  reclining 
figure,  in  its  pure  and  shining  garments ;  still  the  red  fire-light 
flashes  and  glows  with  ruby  warmth  upon  the  tich  and  costly  sur- 
roundings of  that  noble  apartment ;  still  the  graceful  hound  slum- 
bers by  his  master's  chair ;  still  the  silence  is  unbroken. 

A  distant  door  nncloses,  but  so  softly,  in  its  casing  of  cloth, 
that  no  sound  follows.  It  is  a  gentleman  who  enters ;  he  pauses  a 
moment ;  his  glance  takes  in  the  beauty  and  subdued  splendor  of 
the  scene  bofore  him  ;  but  it  is  accustomed  to  that.  It  rests  upon 
the  centre  of  the  whole — upon  the  bowed  figure  of  the  young  girl 
yonder  by  the  table.  A  shadow,  a  blending  at  once  of  sorrow  and 
perplexity,  rests  upon  his  fine  brow.  Then  closing  the  door,  he 
advances,  and  stands  beside  the  table. 

"  Rose !"  he  calls,  gently. 

The  young  girl  raised  her  head. 

"  Is  it  you,  Louis  ?"  she  asked,  with  an  air  of  sadness.  "  I 
thought  you  were  away." 

"I  have  remained  at  home,  Rose.  I  eould  not  go.  I  wished 
to  see  vou." 


"  Louis — Louis,  this  is  not  kind — it  is  not  like  yon  f  said  the 
young  girl,  turning  to  him  again.  "  You  know  I  cannot  break 
iny  promise.  Do  not  add  to  the  sorrow  I  already  feel.  I  most 
see  vour  uncle  ;  I  must  acknowledge  my  betrothal  to  Robin." 

"'And  render  him  unhappy,  cut  Helen  Montauban  to  the  very 
heart,  leave  me  wretched — miserable !    Rose,  listen  to  me — " 

"  Louis,  be  silent,  I  entreat !"  she  uttered,  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  his,  while  the  crimson  glow  of  consciousness  and  timid- 
ity suffused  her  countenance ;  "  have  pity  on  me !" 

"  Rose,  one  instant.  Let  me  speak  for  the  last  time.  I  love 
yon ;  I  would  ask  yon  to  be  my  wife  !  Nay — do  not  start  and 
turn  away  from  me*.  Hear  ine  to  the  end.  flow  can  I  bear  to  sea 
vou — you,  Rose,  who  should  move  among  the  highest  and  the 
noblest  of  France,  envied  and  admired  by  all — who  should  have 
at  command  the  thousand  luxuries  for  which  yon  were  born — who 
should  occupy,  finally,  a  position  and  enjoy  advantages  suited  to 
your  beauty,  your  grace,  your  refinement,  your  intellect, — how  can 
I  bear  to  see  vou  the  wife  of  a  peasant — nay,  of  my  own  servant  1 
Ah,  be  merciful  to  me !  l>e  just  to  yourself ;  awake  from  this  fatal 
trance ;  for  you  arc  dreaming,  Rose  1" 

He  spoke  with  strange  energy — even  passion.  His  tones  thrilled 
through  her ;  his  glance  sought  hers,  waiting  for  an  answer,  with 
an  earnestness — an  anxiety  that  confused  her.  A  feeling  of  faint- 
ness  stole  over  her ;  she  put  her  hand  to  her  brow ;  all  was  strange 
bewilderment  about  her.  Still  his  eves  were  fixed  upon  her ;  still 
he  watched  eagerly.  But  over  his  lips  stole  the  pallor  of  death  ; 
his  fine  brow  grew  cold  and  white  as  marble  itself,  and  on  it  stood 
the  very  dew  of  agony. 

"  You  vield,  then  V'  he  said,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion. 

"  Yield" !"  She  rose  slowly  from  her  scat ;  she  unclasped  his 
fingers  from  hers  with  despairing  strength.  "  Ah,  no !  You  mis- 
take !  I  love  him  ;  I  will  be  true  to  him ;  I  trill  not  yield — no, 
never,  never,  never  I" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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TI1E  DEPARTURE  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 


AN  EMIGRANT  VOYAGE. 

Wc  present  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  a  series  of  three  en- 
gravings representing  some  of  the  principal  features  in  the  voyage 
of  an  emigrant  ship.  Hundreds  of  these  vessels  monthly  leave 
the  shores  of  the  old  world,  bringing  hither  a  supply  of  laborers 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  American  capital,  and  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  the  great  work  of  civilization  commenced,  not  many  gene- 
rations hack,  by  a  few  foreign  adventurers.  Two  centuries  back, 
the  departure  of  an  emigrant  ship  from  Europe  was  a  rare  and 
great  event.  The  vessels  which  then  bore  their  passengers  across 
the  stormy  Atlantic  were  of  a  tonnage  which  now  would  be  deemed 
only  heavy  enough  for  the  coasting  trade.  The  Mayflower  was 
but  a  frail  hark  for  its  precious  burthen ;  the  caravels  of  Colum- 


bus would  now  be  deemed  unfit  to  carry  lumber  or  potatoes.  Yet 
the  dangers  of  navigation  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  the  pilgrims 
were  infinitely  greater  than  they  arc  now.  The  voyage  was  long, 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  course  of  the  winds  and  currents 
was  but  imperfectly  understood  ;  while  the  iron  coast  that  indicated 
the  termination  of  the  voyage,  was  almost  unknown.  Our  first  en- 
graving exhibits  the  passengers,  chiefly  Irish,  going  onboard  ship 
with  their  luggage,  at  Liverpool.  We  behold  young  and  old,  fee- 
ble and  able-bodied,  crowding  the  pier  and  the  gangway  with  their 
luggage,  and  pouring  into  the  huge,  bulky  vessel  which  is  to  be 
their  floating  home  for  three  or  four  weeks.  All  is  apparent  chaos. 
Yet  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  are  calm  and  collected  in  the 
midst  of  the  hurly-burly.    They  understand  their  business — know 


how  to  command  and  obey,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  vast  fabric 
— the  triumph  of  human  skill,  committed  to  human  hands  fitted 
for  the  trust, — will  sever  its  connection  with  the  shore,  and  float 
forth  upon  its  way.  In  the  second  engraving,  the  ship  is  under 
headway,  and  the  emigrant  passengers,  crowding  their  decks,  are 
taking  their  farewell  of  scenes  which  many  of  them  will  never 
behold  again.  The  third  engraving — "  the  roll-call  at  sea  " — ex- 
hibits a  review  of  the  passengers  by  the  officers,  to  ascertain  their 
sanitary  condition,  and  to  see  if  they  have  complied  with  the 
regulations.  They  pass  up  the  starboard  gangway  to  the  upper 
deck,  and  return  to  the  main  deck  by  the  port  side.  All  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  an  emigrant  ship  is  based  on  rigid  system,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  law. 
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Wail,  0  ye  wind?,  mournfully. 

C  hant  year  wild  songs  lu  rain  ; 
There  arc  sadder  Bounds  In  my  heart,  to-night, 

Thon  your  wildest,  saddest  strain: 

For  I  look  from  the  gray  Poceinbe  r. 

Pack  to  a  time  agone. 
When  I  watched  the  springing  ro'.cn, 

In  the  light  of  a  summer  morn. 

Then  in  my  heart  wa>  the  rammer, 

Then  was  my  Alice  here; 
Now  In  the  wild  song  of  winter, 

Now  fills  the  unow  o'er  her  hlor. 

And  ,«o  In  my  md  there  Is  c»er 

A  sense  of  unquiet  pain  : 
And  I  hejir  a  sweet  music  Mending 

With  the  mournful  autumn  rain. 

T  dream  cf  a  dim  old  churchyard. 

Where  Alice  is  sleeping  now: 
Ar.d  I  inind  how  her  curb  so  golden 

Lie  heavily  o'er  her  brow. 

For  long  time  ago  her  feet  wearied, 

Treading  life's  Wtter  way ; 
And  she  murmured.  u0.  well  as  I  lo?e  thee, 

No  longer  on  earth  may  I  slay!" 

Then  the  clasp  of  her  white  hands  grew  fainter. 
The  light  of  her  eyes  like  heaTon, 

And  thus  was  the  golden  howl  broken, 
And  thus  wns  the  life-cord  riven ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  DRAMA. 

ET  FBF.FiF.KICK   W.  SArNDP.RS. 

I  iM  well  aware  that  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  very  many 
excellent  and  well-meaning  individuals,  a  deep-seated  prejudice 
against  any  and  all  theatrical  shows  or  entertainments,  and  doubt- 
lcss  in  somo  respects  their  prejudice  is  well  founded.  To  the 
young  and  giddy,  the  theatre  may — and  perhaps  docs — present  at- 
tractions dangerous,  because  too  fascinating  and  absorbii  \  for  a 
vonthful,  nnd  as  yet,  unformed  mind.  But  to  an  old  fellow  like 
myself,  now  fast  verging  on  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  conse- 
quently past  the  hey-day  of  youth,  and  whose  principles  (none  of 
the  hest)  have  become  fixed  and  settled,  it  may  he  permitted  him 
to  sav  that  despite  all  that  can  he  said  against  the  theatre  as  an 
institution,  he  clings  to  it  with  a  loving  fondness  that  no  amount 
of  argument  can  in  the  least  diminish. 

In  short,  then,  I  love  the  theatre,  I  love  it  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons. By  day,  when  the  vast  building  is  dark  and  lonely,  the 
dam]>  and  mnsty  smell  inseparable  from  the  place,  is  particularly 
refreshing  and  agreeahlc.  By  night,  at  the  hour  of  lighting  up, 
the  odor  of  half-consumed  gas  which  fills  the  house,  is,  from 
association,  like  "  airs  from  Arahy  the  hlesscd."  I  love  the  plays 
too,  and  the  players  great  and  small — from  Mr.  Clarence  llerhert 
Plantagenet  Tompkins,  Jr.,  Ksp,  who  does  the  grand  and  terrific, 
down  to  the  humhle  individual  whom  an  inscrutahle  destiny  has 
doomed  to  a  pair  of  scarlet  plush  hreeches  and  a  liveried  coat, 
and  whose  province  it  is  to  run  very  rapidly  about  the  stage  with 
verv  short  steps,  and  to  say  "yes'r"  to  everything  his  lordly 
master  may  be  pleased  to  utter.  And  especially  do  I  admire  the 
thin  voung  lady  who  comes  out  botween  the  plays  and  warbles 
"  Smile  again,  my  bonny  lassie,"  in  such  sharp  and  persuasive 
tones,  that  in  admiration  for  the  song,  the  audience  almost  lose 
sight  of  the  singer,  the  contortions  of  whose  interesting  counte- 
nance and  the  truly  sublime  and  magnificent  manner  in  vihich  her 
sharp  shoulders  tower  to  such  a  noblo  altitude  above  the  cxtrem- 
est  summit  of  her  white  satin  dress,  is  worthy  three  rounds  of 
applause  at  the  very  least. 

All  these  things,  and  many  others,  have  a  charm  for  me  which 
it  worrld  be  difficult  to  describe  to  any  but  a  confirmed  theatre 
goer;  and  it  was  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  anew  that  I  proceeded 
the  other  evening  to  exchange  a  half  dollar,  that  somehow 
wouldn't  ring,  for  a  small,  oblong  bit  of  pasteboard,  which,  upon 
presentation  to  a  half  tipsy,  two-legged  Cerberus  with  a  battered 
hat  and  a  dirty  shawl  choker,  procured  me  admittance  into  the 
"  family  circle  "  of  the  Sectional  Theatre. 

It  was  quite  early  and  but  few  persons  had  yet  entered  the 
house,  so  throwing  oft'  my  wrap-rascal,  which  I  hung  in  a  grace- 
fully careless  fold  over  the  front  of  the  box,  and  putting  in  re- 
quisition my  oik -horse  lorgnette,  which,  for  a  wonder,  happened 
to  be  out  of  pawn,  I  leaned  back  against  a  pillar  in  my  most  kill- 
ing attitude,  and  amused  myself  watching  the  arrival*.  It  was 
not  a  "star"  night,  nor  a  benefit — merely  an  ordinary  play  by 
the  ordinary  company,  and  appearances  indicated  that  there  would 
be  but  an  ordinary  house  :  now  a  noisy  rush  of  two  or  three  dilap- 
idated boys  into  the  pit  gives  promise  of  a  future  crowd  ;  again  a 
group  of  the  "  Uncle  Tom"  species,  male  and  f  inale,  make  their 
presence  known  by  snickering  darkly  in  the  gallery,  but  nothing  of 
interest  transpires  until  the  half  hour  immediately  preceding  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  when  the  arrivals  are  usually  so  numerous  as 
to  confine  one's  attention  to  his  immediate  vicinity.  To  an  atten- 
tive and  discriminating  observer  the  occupants  of  his  own  box 
furnish  abundant  food  for  reflection. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  young  couple — 
evidently  lovers — who  have  just  entered  the  box  ;  and  scarcely 


less  so  to  study  the  character  of  the  elegant  individual  with  the 
hay-colored  mustache,  who  sits  directly  in  front  and  surveys  the 
audience,  the  stage,  the  orchestra  and  everything  else  with  such 
supreme  contempt.  That  he  is  a  town-made  man  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  and  from  his  lordly  air  and  the  conscious  superiority  of 
his  bearing,  it  is  evident  he  is  a  junior  clerk  on  a  very  small  Bol- 
nrv — nothing  earthly  beside,  could  by  any  possibility  give  him 
such  an  exalted  opinion  of  himself.  He  does  not  come  here  to 
see  the  play,  not  he ;  he  comes  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  him- 
self, and  is  at  this  moment  showing  oft'  for  the  benefit  of  myself 
and  the  other  occupants  of  the  box,  particularly  the  ladies,  whom 
he  wishes  to  impress  with  a  due  sense  of  his  importance.  Observe 
with  what  an  air  he  disposes  his  befiirr.'d  and  befrogged  coat  over 
the  front  of  the  box.  turning  by  a  careful  accident  the  expensive 
fur  and  velvet  lining  into  a  position  where  it  can  be  seen  of  all 
men,  and  women  too ;  then  with  what  grace  he  raises  bis  lorgn- 
ette with  those  primrose  kid  fingers,  and  mrvey*  the  house.  Sud- 
denly he  pauses,  gazing  intently  at  the  opposite  tier  of  boxes  ;  re- 
moving his  glass  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness,  he  bows  pro- 
foundly— again  he  gazes,  and  again  the  smile  and  bow — more 
profound  than  ever,  a  third  time  it  is  repealed.  What  do  you 
sav  I  That  he  must  have  an  extensive  acquaintance  <  Not  a  bit 
of  it,  my  unsophisticated  friend  ;  on  the  contrary  he  does  not  en- 
joy  the  acquaintance  of  a  single  individual  in  the  house — have  I 
not  told  von  he  was  showing  off?  The  fair  creatures  to  whom  he 
wishes  to  make  you  believe  he  bows  and  exchanges  glances  of 
recognition,  are  myths — "merely  that  and  nothing  more."  But 
we  will  leave  him  ;  ten  to  one  we  have  done  things  quite  as  bad 
ourselves. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  thing  to  watch  the  lovers  of 
whom  I  havo  spoken.  The  young  gentleman  is  evidently  very 
much  in  love,  and  no  wonder,  for  his  beau  is  a  very  pretty  girl  in- 
deed, and  she  is  fully  conscious  of  it  No  sooner  is  she  seated — 
but  hold  !  it  is  a  momentous  affair,  this  getting  a  lady  (airly  seat- 
ed, nnd  deserves  more  than  a  passing  word.  "  When  vcr  two  or 
three  are  assembled  and  met  together  "  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
amusement,  instruction,  or  what  not.  it  has  never  been  m>  lot,  nor 
vours  either,  to  see  a  lady  sit  down  quietly  and  keep  still  as  she 
would  at  home — far  from  it  :  they  universally  and  invariably  do 
precisely  as  did  the  young  lady  in  our  box.  Upon  entering  she 
sits  down  for  a  moment,  throws  off  her  shawl  and  other  superflu- 
ous articles  of  attire,  rises,  gives  a  flirt,  and  sits  down  again  ;  so 
far  all  is  verv  well  and  nut  calculated  to  attract  attention  ;  but  she 
is  by  no  means  moored  yet.  After  a  minute  spent  in  grabbing  at 
and  arranging  the  wilderness  of  lace  nnd  ribbon?  that  sur- 
rounds her  neck — she  rises,  gives  a  wiggle,  and  again  seats 
herself,  when  you  think  of  course  it  is  all  over ;  hut  no,  she  now 
reaches  her  shawl,  gloves,  fan,  muff,  pocket-handkerchief,  tippet, 
opera-glass,  porte-monnaie.  parasol,  smelling-bottle,  programme, 
bouquet,  card-case,  and  numerous  other  small  properties  to  her 
lover,  and  again  rising,  gives  a  final  and  decisive  squirm,  when 
she  settles  back  into  her  scat,  and  is  then — but  not  before — pre- 
pared to  look  about  her  and  pay  some  attention  to  the  many  lir.e 
speeches  of  her  adorer. 

It  is  oftener  the  rase  that  a  lady  rises  more  times  than  1  have 
mentioned,  particularly  if  she  is  richly  dressed,  but  never  less.  I 
defv  yon  to  say  that  you  ever  saw  a  lady  rise  less  than  three  times 
aficr  first  taking  her  scat  in  a  theatre,  opera,  concert  or  church, 
and  what  is  more,  voh  never  will.  While  all  this  is  taking  place, 
the  actions  of  the  young  lover  remind  one  forcibly  of  a  heart- 
broken hen  who  has  been  suddenly  and  ruthlessly  bereft  of  her 
youthful  progeny.  Being  very  much  in  love,  nnd  seeing  his  be- 
loved in  such  apparent  distress,  he  naturally  has  a  foggy  sort  of 
idea  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  something  or  other  to  relieve  her, 
but  what  that  something  is,  he  has  not  the  remotest  conception. 
Now  grabbing  her  shawl,  he  puts  it  in  a  dozen  different  places  in 
as  many  seconds;  then  overcome  with  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  her 
bouquet,  which  both  in  size  and  shape  resembles  a  little  Lom- 
bardv  poplar — he  lifts  it  from  the  cushion  on  which  she  has  placed 
it,  and  immediately  lays  it  down  again  in  the  same  position;  this 
he  repeats  several  times,  until  at  length  placing  it  too  near  the 
edge,  it  is  in  danger  of  falling,  when,  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe  he  hits  it  a  short  rap  nnd  skilfully  deposits  it 
on  the  summit  of  a  bald-headed  gentleman  in  the  centre  of  the 
pit.  At  this  juncture  the  lady  luckily  drops  her  handkerchief, 
after  which  he  plunges  in  gallant  style,  returning  it  to  her  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  done  a  great  and  noble  deed. 

The  pair  having  become  quieted  down  in  some  measure,  you 
fondly  imagine  that  peace  is  to  take  the  place  of  anarchy  nnd  con- 
tusion. Vain  hope  I  by  a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  it 
occurs  to  the  young  man  that  he  has  no  lozenges  ;  starting  w  ildly 
from  his  seat,  he  rushes  into  the  lobby,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  returns  with  his  hands  full  of  little  pink  and  blue  rolls, 
marked  lemon,  peppermint,  etc.,  v\  hereupon  a  warm  discussion 
ensttOS  as  to  the  kind  the  lady  prefers,  she  protesting  that  she  has 
no  choice  whatever,  a  Statement  which  he.  from  some  cause,  seems 
disposed  to  doubt.  Before  this  point  is  settled,  the  first  bell  rings, 
the  orchestra  ceases  its  wailing,  the  boy.,  in  the  pit  grow  less  noisy, 
evcrv  one  settles  back  into  his  or  her  seat,  the  last  bell  rings,  the 
curtain  rises,  and  we  derive  amusement  and  instruction  from  wit- 
nessing the  enactment  of  that  great  moral  drama  entitled  : 

" THE  NOBLE  MILLER: 

on, 

TRUTH  TRIUMPHANT  M'" 
"  It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago,  in  a  kingdom  down  by  the 
sea,"  that  there  lived  n  powerful  noble,  known  to  all  the  region 
round  about  as  the  Prince  Saurkraut,  of  Saurkrant.  Now  although 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  prince  were  almost  unlimited,  and 
notwithstanding  he  resided  in  a  massive  and  impregnable  paste- 


board castle,  whose  cloud-capped  towers  wrrc  fully  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  vet  he  was  not,  I  grieve  to  say,  possessed  of  those  noble 
and  generous  qualities  which  should  grace  an  exalted  station  in 
life,  and  which  would  have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  house  of 
Saurkraut,  had  you  or  I  been  its  representative.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  man  whose  ferocious  disposition  mid  enormous  black 
whiskers  were  feared  and  detested  by  all  whoso  ill  fortune  it  was 
to  know  him. 

Strange  rumors,  too,  were  afloat  touching  his  early  history.  It 
was  whispered  that  his  brother,  the  previous  prince,  had  been  foul- 
ly dealt  with ;  he  having  suddenly  disappeared  some  twenty  years 
before,  no  clue  having  ever  been  discovered  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
or  to  his  end — if  indeed  he  had  come  to  a  termination  at  all. 
Now  the  prince,  whose  name,  singularly  enough,  happened  to  be 
Hubert,  found  it  convenient — such  was  the  unsettled  state  of  tho 
country  ami  his  grocer's  bills — to  make  war  upon  and  plunder, 
not  only  wealthy  travellers  passing  his  domain,  but  also  his  weak- 
er neighbors  :  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
sum  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts,  as  an  honest  man  should.  In 
one  of  these  marauding  expeditions  he  bad  seen  a  beauteous 
young  female,  tha  daughter  of  "  poor  but  honest  parents,"  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her ;  but  tho 
voung  woman  did  not  rcciprorate  this  feeling,  for  the  very  excel- 
lent reason  that  she  loved  somebody  else — she  unfortunately  not 
having  that  happy  faculty,  which  you  and  I  potajMS,  of  loving  six 
or  several  at  the  same  time — and  the  individual  upon  whom  she 
had  bestowed  her  young  affections,  and  by  whom  she  was  in  turn 
beloved,  was  a  sentimental  young  gentleman  with  nankeen  legs 
and  red  flannel  tunic,  tastefully  ornamented  with  tin  spangles;  the 
adopted  nephew  of  the  priest  of  the  parish. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  gentleman  of  the  prince's  complexion 
should  be  extremely  wroth  to  have  his  best  affections  thus  slight- 
ed, and  it  is  by  no  means  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  pres- 
ently makes  his  appearance  before  the  castle  gate  in  a  long  black 
cotton  cloak,  with  cap  and  feathers  of  the  same  sable  hue,  which, 
together  with  a  pair  of  dirty  red  tights,  very  baggy  at  the  knees, 
gives  him  a  very  majestic  and  commanding  air ;  in  this  costume 
he  strides  back  and  forth  several  times,  rolling  his  eyes  in  a  man- 
ner fearful  to  behold,  and  finally  breaks  out  into  a  speech  in  which 
he  intimates  that  though  all  the  powers  in  the  heavens  above,  tho 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  stand  lietween  him  and 
hi;  object,  it  wont  make  the  slightest  particle  of  dift'ercnoe  ;  for  he 
has  fully  decided  to  do  just  exactly  as  he  takes  a  notion  ;  and 
furthermore  he  is  determined  to  possess  the  girl,  Marie,  at  any 
price;  as  for  the  nankeen-legged  youth,  "he  must  d — d — die!!" 
And  in  all  probability  this  fearful  fate  would  have  immediately 
overtaken  both  these  unfortunate  young  people,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  individual  to  whom  we  are  about  to  be  introduced  ;  and 
this  personage  is  no  other  than  the  noble  miller  himself. 

The  first  glimpse  yvc  have  of  this  celebrated  individual,  he  is 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  mill,  in  which,  by  the  way,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  he  managed  to  make  a  living,  for  during  the  whole 
period  of  nearly  eighteen  months  which  transpires  before  things 
got  straightened  out,  I  am  confident  not  a  single  grist  wns  brought 
to  his  door;  nnd  even  if  there  had  been,  it  i«  difficult  to  imagino 
how  ho  could  have  ground  it,  for  his  very  pretty  pasteboard  mill 
being  situated  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  then1  could  of  course  be 
no  sufficient  water  power:  anil  though  I  examined  the  place  atten- 
tively, could  observe  no  signs  of  a  windmill.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  of  steam,  but  that  of  course  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
though,  in  those  days,  noble  millers  might,  and  probably  did, 
"  steam  it  "  occasionally  themselrrs,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
they  conld  in  that  way  reduce  their  corn  to  meal.  However  there 
is  little  benefit  in  speculating  upon  that  point,  the  probability  is, 
that  he  had  by  his  industry  in  former  years,  got  a  little  "  fore- 
handed," and  was  consequently  enabled  to  "  loaf"  a  bit. 

He  was  standing,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  door  of  his  mill,  gazing 
abstractedly  at  a  dirty  little  boy  in  the  pit.  Both  in  face  and  fig- 
ure he  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  an  observer  with  nwc  and  re- 
spect ;  the  mingled  expression  of  benevolence,  rouge,  dignity  and 
chalk  which  overspread  his  nohle  visage,  was  only  paralleled  by 
the  picturesqucness  of  his  goose-colored  tights  and  blue  frock, 
which  he  wore  with  nil  the  easy  gracefulness  usually  observed  in 
noble  millers  all  over  the  world.  He  had  stood  thus  absorbed  in 
contemplation  but  a  few  seconds,  when  his  attention  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  the  dirty  little  boy  aforesaid,  by  a  loud  and  un- 
mistakable feminine  shriek,  proceeding  from  the  forest  near  tho 
mill,  which,  ns  I  have  neglected  to  state,  wus  not  only  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness. 
Upon  hearing  the  shriek,  he  starts,  utters  a  loud  "  Ha  I"  stamps 
forcibly  with  one  foot,  and  gazes  earnestly  and  cx|>cetantly  at  the 
prompter.  In  an  instant  the  shriekeress  rushes  into  the  clearing, 
crying  "help!  help!"  and  precipitating  herself  into  the  noble 
miller's  arms,  beseeches  him  in  frenzied  tones  to  protect  her ; 
which  he  unhesitatingly  promises  to  do,  nnd  indeed  she  very  much 
looked  as  though  she  needed  protection — especially  about  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  To  place  her  inside  the  mill,  close  the  door  nnd 
return  to  the  first  position  is  to  the  noble  miller  the  work  of  nn  in- 
stant, and  is  barely  completed  when  in  rushes  the  prince,  followed 
by  nn  immense  crowd  of  six  ,-upes  as  retainers.  The  prince  him- 
self is  a  very  ferocious  peer  indeed,  as  it  is  quite  necessary  he 
should  be,  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  soldierly  In-aring  in  his 
troops  ;  and  I  roust  say,  a  more  sheepish-looking  band  of  wanton 
I  never  contemplated. 

"  What  hnst  thou  done  with  the  maiden,  slave  I"  roars  the 
prince,  in  a  voice  of  sublime  hoarseness. 

"  I  have  removed  her  from  thy  sacrilegious  grasp,  proud  noble," 
returns  the  noble  miller,  in  a  tone  so  much  hoarser  than  the  prince 
that  in  intellectual  force  nnd  moral  grandeur  it  is  easy  to  pcrecivo 
he  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  peer,  who  is  naturally  not  a 
little  riled  at  this  style  of  rejoinder,  and  after  a  protracted  convcr- 
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cation,  not  at  nil  complimentary  on  cither  sid",  the  prince  prom- 
ises the  noble  miller  a  prolonged  bread  and  water  diet  in  one  of 
the  basement  rooms  of  his  rustle,  and  bestowing  a  terrific  scowl 
upon  the  occupants  of  the  first  tier  of  boxes,  ho  strides  off,  fol- 
lowed by  his  retainers  in  single  file. 

No  sooner  has  the  prince  departed  than  Marie's  lover,  the  nan- 
keen-leggcd  youth,  rushes  in,  with  the  most  intense  anguish  and  a 
pair  of  false  mustaches  vividly  depicted  on  his  countenance, 

"  O,  my  friend,"  he  ejaculates,  addressing  the  noble  miller, 
"  life  is  no  longer  to  he  endured.  M — Marie's  g — g — <>o — gone, 
my  lonely  life's  only  b — b — bubble — easing!" 

The.  noble  miller  hereupon  goes  into  the  mill,  and  returning 
with  Marie,  the  lovers  fly  at  each  other  as  though  about  to  engage 
in  a  wrestling  match,  but  changing  their  intention,  hug  each  other 
vehemently;  while;  the  noble  miller  with  an  expression  of  the 
greatest  benignity  lays  the  palms  of  his  hands  on  their  respective 
heads  and  rolls  up  his  eyes  in  supplication  to  the  gallery.  Having 
completed  this  dumb  show,  he  very  considerately  takes  himself 
off,  ]caving4fcc  lovers  to  themselves  :  whereupon  they  perform  an 
immense  amount  of  hilling  and  cooing,  vowing  the  while  some- 
thing more  than  eternal  constancy,  and  that  they  will  be  one  in 
heart  anil  soul  until  death  parts  both  of  them. 

While  this  pleasing  little  episode  is  taking  place,  a  couple  of  in- 
dividuals with  astonishing  eyebrows,  and  an  extremely  dingy 
appearance  generally,  creep  stealthily  from  the  forest  on  the  0.  I*. 
side  and  cautiously  approach  the  lovers.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  these  persons  as  the  "  first  and  second  murder- 
er." Indeed,  ho  must,  he  a  person  of  very  limited  observation 
who  cannot  detect  a  murderer  at  sight — particularly  a  first  mur- 
derer ;  for  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  cla«?  of  peo- 
ple has  convinced  me  that  one  peculiarity  is  common  to  the  whole 
profession.  I  do  not  mean  their  costume,  that  of  course  differs 
from  tin'  dress  of  other  artists,  ami  is  patent  to  all  eyes  ;  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  I  speak  is  their  manner  of  locomotion.  With 
body  bent  forward  and  supported  on  their  toes,  they  creep  forward 
with  surprisingly  long  steps,  keeping  close  as  possible  to  the  wall, 
constantly  pawing  and  clutching  the  while  at  everything  they  pass. 
This  pawing  with  the  hands  led  me  at  first  to  suppose  that  mur- 
derers as  a  class  were  near-sighted,  hut  upon  inquiry  I  found  this 
not  to  be  the  case,  and  why  they  should  do  so  is  to  me  an  un- 
solved enigma,  hut  the  fact  that  they  do  paw,  cannot  he  disputed. 
I  challenge  any  man  to  place  his  hand  upon  his  watch-pocket,  and 
declare  upon  his  honor  as  a  gentleman  that  he  ever  saw  &  first 
murderer  come  upon  the  stage  in  any  other  way.  A  second  or 
third  murderer  indeed,  not  being  so  deep  in  crime,  may  in  rare  in- 
stances be  seen  without  this  peculiarity,  hut  never  a  first.  To  go 
still  further,  it  may  also  he  witnessed  in  others  beside  professional 
murderers.  No  sooner  docs  a  gentleman  in  a  tragedy  make  up 
his  mind  to  slay  his  wife  because  he  is  jealous  of  her,  or  poke  a 
knife  into  a  friend's  vest  pattern  for  some  other  reason,  than  he  is 
affected  in  the  same  manner — and  with  outrageously  long  steps, 
paws  his  way  to  the  spot  where  the  deed  is  to  be  consummated. 
Even  with  the  fair  sex  it  is  the  same.  If  the  lovely  heroine  deter- 
mines to  destroy  her  lord  and  master  (as  they  sometimes  do),  she 
can  by  no  manner  of  means  reach  his  bedside  with  the  poisoned 
bowl  without  pawing  and  taking  steps  the  length  of  which  would 
look  funny  enough  on  Washington  Street.  Indeed,  so  impressed 
have  I  become  with  this  fact,  that  even  in  walking  the  street  I  am 
constantly  on  the  watch,  and  upon  seeing  a  man  taking  longer 
Steps  than  usual,  accompanied  with  anything  like  the  pawing 
motion,  I  at  once  say  to  myself,  "that  man  is  a  first  murderer, 
or  a  second  murderer,  or  a  third,"  in  proportion  as  this  peculiarity 
is  more  or  less  apparent.  I  shall  plead  this  discovery  in  mitiga- 
tion of  my  sentence,  if  ever  I  am  up  before  the  police  court. 

But  to  return  to  our  lovers.  The  murderers  having  pawed  their 
way  very  near  to  him  of  the  nankeen  tights,  are  about  to  spring 
unon  their  victim,  when  the  second  murderer  stumbles  over  a  large 
brown  linen  rock  on  the  L.  C.  In  a  moment  all  is  confusion  ; 
the  young  lady  throws  herself  into  her  lover's  anus,  thereby  en- 
cumbering him  greatly,  notwithstanding  which,  he  valiantly  draws 
a  short,  stumpy  sword  like  a  tire  poker,  with  a  basket  hilt,  and 
calls  to  the  two  ruffians  to  "come  on,"  in  a  tone  so  unutterably 
hoarse  that  his  courage  and  bravery  arc  at  once  put  beyond  all 
cavil.  The  villains  do  come  on  ;  and  a  terrific  combat  ensues. 
The  lover  is  at  first  more  than  a  match  for  both — but  being  en- 
cumbered by  the  now  senseless  form  of  Marie,  he  begins  to  give 
way  :  fire  flashes  from  the  fierce  collision  of  the  weapons,  and  af- 
ter a  good  half  hour  spent  in  op-strokes,  down-strokes,  thrust- 
ing and  sliding  about,  our  lover's  sword  is  struck  from  his  grasp, 
nnd  the  first  murderer  is  in  the  very  act  of  plunging  the  steel  into 
the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  when  the  noble  miller  again  appears 
upon  the  scene. 

"  Hold  1"  be  cries,  with  an  air  of  majesty  and  a  voice  like  that 
of  the  gentleman  who  supplies  me  with  my  monthly  basket  of 
charcoal.  At  the  sight  of  the  noble  miller  the  assassins  are  struck 
all  aback,  and  dropping  the  points  of  their  swords,  sneak  off  like 
whipped  curs,  though  what  earthly  reason  they  have  for  so  doing 
I  cannot  comprehend,  as  the  noble  miller  is  completely  unarmed, 
and  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  capture  the  entire  party ;  but  there 
appears  to  he  a  magic  in  his  very  presence,  for  the  lovers  manage 
to  got  themselves  iuto  no  end  of  scrapes  through  the  whole  of  six 
long  acts,  yet  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  when  "  death  or  worse  pun- 
ishment "  is  impending,  the  noble  miller  has  only  to  make  his 
appearance,  lift  one  hand  in — I  don't  know  what  kind  of  an  at- 
titude— and  utter  the  cabalistic  words — "Ba — a — ack,  villains!" 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  " 'illains  "  and  instantly  they  are 
delivered. 

But  as  the  play  progresses,  clouds  begin  to  lower,  the  lovers 
seem  slowly  hut  surely  falling  into  the  power  of  the  prince  ;  even 
the  noble  miller  seems  to  be  losing  his  influence,  until  in  the  last 


act  the  catastrophe  occurs,  and  all  three  arc  brought  into  the  hall 
of  the  castle,  where,  surrounded  by  the  prince  and  his  myrmi- 
dons, escape  appears  impossible.  The  lovers,  of  course,  rush  into 
each  other's  arms. 

"  Tear  them  asunder  !"  roars  the  prince. 

"Never!"  exclaims  the  noble  miller. 

"  Who  shall  prevent  it  '."  sneers  the  prince. 

"1 !"  replies  the  noble  miller,  in  the  largest  capitals.  "/,  the 
rightful  prince  of  Saurkraut  ;  /,  who  your  treacherous  dagger 
treacherously  wounded,  but  slew  not — /  will  prevent  it !" 

And  throwing  off  his  blue  frock,  he  appears  in  all  the  glory  of 
salmon-colored  tights  and  red.  calico  tunic,  with  pinchbeck  span- 
gles, as  became  a  sovereign  prince. 

The  wrongful  prince  is  completely  flabbergasted,  and  staggers  up 
against  a  pillar,  scowling  furiously ;  while  at  the  same  moment 
two  boys  and  an  old  woman  (the  tenantry)  rush  tumultuously  in, 
nnd  give  vent  to  three  rousing  cheers  which  can  be  distinctly  heard 
in  the  gallery.  The  rightful  prince,  turning  to  the  lovers,  address- 
es the  young  gentleman  as  his  son,  whereupon  he  (the  son)  falls 
upon  his  nankeen  knees,  from  which  position  the  prince  raises 
him,  addressing  him  as  follow.: ; 

"It  is  now  twenty  years,  my  beloved  son,  since  I  took  you,  nn 
orphan,  from  the  arms  of  your  maternal  parent — " 

"  And  my  mother  !"  interrupts  the  youth. 

"  She  still  lives  I" 

The  young  gentleman  claps  the  palms  of  his  hands  together 
nnd  exhibits  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  The  rightful  prince  further 
goes  on  to  state  that  his  brother,  envious  of  his  titles  nnd  estates, 
had  attempted  his  assassination,  am!  as  he  had  supposed,  succeed- 
ed;  but  the  wound,  though  severe,  was  not  fatal,  and  upon  recov- 
ery he  had  in  disguise  taken  and  carried  on  the  mill  which  has  fig- 
ured so  conspicuously  in  this  history.  That  he  had  intended  not 
to  resume  the  title  of  prince,  and  should  not,  but  for  the  evil 
doings  of  his  brother  ;  and  that  now  be  surrendered  all  to  bis  son, 
and  placing  that  young  gentleman's  ham!  in  that  of  Marie,  he 
requests  them  to  be  happy,  which  they  forthwith  agree  to  do. 

At  this  juncture,  the  wrongful  prince,  overcome  with  n  sense  of 
his  rascality,  fetches  himself  a  dig  in  the  stomach  with  his  dagger, 
and  falling  backward,  pokes  his  head  through  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  dies  without  any  nonsense.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  priest  enters  in  a  black  cambric  bag  and  barefooted.  At  the 
sight  of  him  all  drop  upon  one  knee,  while  he  spread'  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  warm  them,  and  shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes  to  the 
tune  of  "  Love's  young  dream." 

The  audience  having  evidently  suffered  intensely  from  cold  all 
the  evening,  take  this  opportunity  to  endeavor,  by  stamping  their 
feet  and  slapping  their  hands  together,  to  excite  the  circulation  and 
infuse  a  little  warmth  into  their  chilled  extremities  ;  wdiile  en- 
gaged in  so  doing,  the  curtain  descends,  and  both  the  play  and 
this  paper  arc  ended. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

T  IT    FOR    T  A  T  . 

BY  JOHN  T1IORNBKRRT. 

Mit.  Grimm  and  his  wife  were  at  tea.  They  were  a  young 
couple,  and  had  been  but  a  little  while  in  the  life  matrimonial.  So 
far,  they  had  made  a  very  comfortable  copartnership.  Mr.  Grimm 
came  home  .this  evening  from  bis  business  with  an  idea  that  rather 
burdened  his  mind.  While  tea  was  getting  ready  be  sat  and  pon- 
dered upon  it,  not  quite  resolved  what  to  do.  But  not  long  after 
beginning  to  si])  the  fragrant  beverage  the  fair  hands  of  his  wife 
had  prepared,  he  began  to  come  at  the  shape  of  his  resolution. 

"  Wife,"  he  broke  out,  "  I've  been  making  an  investment  in  a 
lottery  speculation.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  A  lottery  '."  she  exclaimed,  in  mingled  wonder  and  contempt. 
"  You  might  as  well  throw  your  money  into  the  river,  as  to  go 
to  buving  tickets  with  it  I  I  wonder  men  are  led  away  into  such 
nonsense.  Well — a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,  the  old 
saying  is,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that,  my  dear.  But  now  I  have  bought  my 
tickets,  I  might  as  well  try  to  hope  I've  got  prizes  with  them, 
hadn't  I !" 

"  You'll  hope  in  vain,  if  you  do." 

"  Well,  here  are  the  tickets,  at  any  rate,"  and  he  pulled  two  lot- 
tery tickets  from  his  pocket,  numbered  37  and  18,  and  held  trem 
up  before  her.  "  There  they  are,"  said  he,  "  now  which  of  them 
will  you  take  '." 

"  Will  /  take,  a  good  deal !"  said  she,  sneeringly.  "  I'll  burn 
them  both,  if  you  will  give  them  to  me." 

"  No — no ;  say  which  you'll  have,  my  dear,  and  then  let's  just 
wait  till  the  drawing,  and  sec  what  we'll  get.  Why  wont  you 
gratify  me  as  much  as  that,  now  I" 

"  Why,  1  wont  refuse  to  gratify  you,  I'm  sure,  foolish  as  your 
plan  is.  I'll  have  18,  1  guess,  just  to  help  you  carry  out  your  non- 
sense, though  I  know  it  wont  draw  anything." 

"  Eighteen  it  is  then,"  and  ho  passed  the  decorated  document 
across  the  table  to  his  unbelieving  partner. 

"  Now  don't  lose  it,"  begged  be,  as  she  took  it  and  passed  it 
into  her  pocket.  "  If  you  do,  you  may  live  to  repent  of  it.  There's 
no  knowing  anything  about  it." 

"  I  guess  there  isn't  either.  When  docs  the  drawing  come  off, 
though  i" 

"  In  ten  days.  I'll  guarantee  you'll  hear  from  your  number, 
though  I  wont  pretend  to  promise  you  much  luck." 

In  ten  days  the  wheel  turned  round,  and  Mr.  Grimm  obtained  the 
regular  reports  from  his  venture  by  due  course  of  mail.  lie  has- 
tened home  early  that  afternoon,  and  laid  a  printed  circular,  with 
a  post-mark  ou  its  back,  in  the  lap  of  his  wife. 


You  said  that  you 
so  certain  of  it  that 
What  do  vou  think 


"  There's  what  you  get  for  your  ticket,"  he  said  ;  "  now  laugh 
at  me  for  buying  lottery  tickets,  will  you  !" 

She  looked  carefully  at  it,  and  found  number  18  had  drawn  a 
prize  of  seven  hundred  dollars  !    37  had  done  nothing  ! 

"Now  laugh  abont  it — hadn't  you  better  !"  again  recommend- 
ed he,  with  wonderful  pleasantness,  considering  he  had  had  the 
luck  to  draw  a  blank  himself.  "  But  what  do  you  think  of  it, 
any  how?" 

"  It  rather  pleases  me,"  said  his  wife,  looking  up  at  him  out  of 
sparkling  eyes. 

"  Yes,  but  how  about  your  offer  to  me  ? 
htetr  you  wouldn't  draw  anything,  and  was 
you  promised  me  /  should  hare  all  you  got! 
of  that  now'/" 

"Ah,  but  seven  hundred  dollars  doesn't  grow  on  every  bush," 
she  replied,  hastily  crowding  her  evidence  of  a  prize  into  a  pocket. 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  give  me  your  ticket  back  again  V 

"  Certainly  I  do.  What  a  ninny  I  should  be,  to  go  and  throw 
such  a  little  heap  of  money  away  I"  and  she  laughed  nicely  over 
her  fortune.  "Seven  hundred  dollars!  Mr.  Grimm,  are  what 
married  ladies  don't  get  at  all  from  their  husbands  very  often — 
you  know.    I  think  I  shall  hold  on." 

"  But  then  you  believe  in  lotteries  more  than  you  did  formerly, 
I  conclude  V"  he  persisted. 

"  I  believe  in  them  when  they  yield  prizes,"  she  answered  him, 
with  a  twinkle  of  triumph  in  her  bright  eyes. 

"0,  well;  but  I  ought  to  explain  this  thing  to  you  a  little,  I 
suppose." 

She.  looked  more  cag'  rly  in  the  face  of  her  husband. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "  I  only  wanted  to  try  you,  and  see  if 
you  were  really  as  generous  as  you  pretend  !  Your  ticket  has 
drawn  no  prize,  nor  mine  either  !" 

"  But  here's  the  circular  report,"  she  retorted,  drawing  it  forth 
from  her  pocket  again. 

"  I  know  that ;  but  it's  easy  enough  to  get  that  printed,  I  con- 
clude." 

His  wife  looked  blank,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Vou  said  if  your  ticket  did  draw  anything,  I  was  welcome  to 
it.  So  I  got  that  paper  printed,  merely  to  satisfy  myself  if  you 
truly  meant  what  you  said — nothing  more.  The  true  drawing  is 
in  my  pocket.    We  got  nothing,  my  dear." 

The  disappointed  wife  fell  off  into  the  sulks,  and  her  husband 
set  up  one  of  the  loudest,  merriest  laughs  he  had  had  for  many  a 
day.    Nothing  further  was  said  by  Mrs.  Grimm  about  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  full  month  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Grimm  took 
a  letter  from  the  post  office,  inscribed  in  the  prettiest  female  hand 
you  ever  thought  of.  He  studied  and  wondered,  when  it  occurred 
to  him  to  break  the  seal.  The  substance  of  it  was  as  follows  : 
be  was  very  kindly  wanted  by  some  female  who  must  have  had  a 
deep  sympathy  with  his  welfare,  of  an  intimacy  that  seemed  to  be 
growing  up  rather  rapidly  between  his  wife  and  Mr.  Gregory,  a 
not  very  distant  neighbor  of  theirs.  The  id  ;a  made  his  hair 
stand  on  end.    His  flesh  began  to  creep  and  his  heart  to  sicken. 

"  Can  it  be  <  can  it  be  I"  he  muttered,  as  he  crumpled  the  sheet 
in  his  hand  ;  hut  seeing  he  had  not  yet  possessed  himself  of  the 
whole  of  the  message,  he  controlled  himself  long  enough  to  read 
on.  The  letter  further  advised  him  that  the  writer  had  accident- 
ally overheard  Mrs.  Grimm  make  an  engagement  to  entertain  Mr. 
Gregory  in  her  own  parlor  that  very  afternoon ;  and  added  that  he 
might  as  well  find  time  to  drop  in  upon  them  himself.  By  all 
that  was  good,  Mr.  Grimm  would  certainly  do  it ! 

About  half-past  three  o'clock  he  complied  with  the  suggestion 
of  his  unknown  female  friend.  Filled  with  jealousy  and  over- 
flowing with  rage,  he  went  storming  through  the  lower  hall  of  his 
house,  and  strode  like  a  mad  giant  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs. 
He  had  seen  Mr.  Gregory  go  in,  and  he  determined  to  follow  him. 
Bursting  open  the  parlor-door,  therefore,  he  rushed  across  the 
floor  of  the  spacious  room,  and  made  directly  for  his  amazed  and 
guilty  victim.  His  eyes  were  so  full  of  blinding  passion  that,  he 
was  ablo  to  see  nothing  there  hut  the  man  whom  he  pursued,  and 
the  figure  of  a  female  not  for  off.  The  latter  uttered  a  very  slight 
scream  as  he  came  in  so  like  a  fury.  The  former  seemed  to  crouch 
and  shrink  before  him. 

"  You  villain  !"  said  Mr.  Grimm,  standing  over  him  with  clench- 
ed fists.  "  What  arc  you  here  for  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  I've  caught  you,  have  I  !  Trying  to  break  up  the  peaco  of 
an  innocent  man's  family  !" 

He  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  cowhide  from  his  pocket  and 
applying  it  roundly  to  the  person  of  his  visitor,  when  the  door  sud- 
denly opened  again,  and  a  very  pleasant  female  voice  called  out 
to  him  :     "  Mr.  Grimm  !  Mr.  Grimm  !" 

It  sounded  so  natural  and  so  extremely  sweet,  withal,  that  he. 
stayed  his  hand  to  look  around.  Mrs.  Grimm,  clad  in  her  very 
best  street  attire,  was  coming  through  the  door  I 

"Ah — then  you  got  my  letter,  1  see  1" 

"  Your  letter  !  your  letter,  Mrs.  Grimm  I"  said  he,  Ids  eyes  swell- 
ing like  lobsters. 

"  Why,  yes,  my  dear.  I  sent  you  a  letter,  you  know,  request- 
ing the  favor  of  your  company  at  half  past  three  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. But  you're  n  little  late,  I  see,  and  so  am  I.  But  no  matter. 
Why,  you  don't  seem  to  see  that  Mrs.  Gregory  is  here  !" 

Mr.  Grimm  looked  carefully  at  the  lady  whom  he  had  supposed 
his  wife,  and  sure  enough,  it  was  the  wife  of  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Gregory  !    Grimm  was  used  op. 

"  Ah — have  you  been  purchasing  any  more  lottery  tickets  to- 
day !"  asked  his  wife,  in  the  gaiety  of  her  usual  spirits. 

Grimm  wheeled  like  a  horse  on  parade,  and  drove  out  of  th<> 
room  faster  than  he  came  in.  Bis  wife  was  determined  to  get  her 
seven  hundred  dollars  out  of  him  in  some  way.  The  reader  will 
rather  think  be  owed  her  a  liberal  balance. 
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the  Hudson,  bnt  within  a  mile,  the  land  rises  to  the 
height  of  220  feet,  a  sufficient  elevation  to  admit  of  a 
picturesque  display.  With  regard  to  its  architectural 
appearance,  it  does  not  present  that  regularity  and 
angularity  which  characterize  so  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities,  nor  does  it  impress  a  stranger  with  any  very 
striking  features.  There  is  enough,  however,  to  stamp 
its  origin,  many  of  the  old  houses,  the  relics  of  past 
times,  bring  unmistakable  offsprings  of  the  great  Bata- 
vian  republic.  There  are,  however,  many  modem 
structures  of  great  elegance  and  cost,  and  some  of 
these  our  artist  has  depicted  with  great  fidelity. 
Stacker  Hall,  the  first  of  our  series  of  illustrations,  is 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  situated  upon  Broadwav,  and 
adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  street.  The  Keser- 
voir,  depicted  in  our  sec  ond  engraving,  is  a  peculiar 
Structure  in  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture,  grace- 
fully ornamented  by  tine  trees.  It  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  capital.  The  City  Hall  and  State  Hall,  re- 
presented in  our  third  engraving,  are  fine  granite  build- 
ings, and  occupy  a  commanding  position.  Their 
domes  add  a  fine  effect  to  the  distant  view  of  the  city. 
The  trees  planted  around  them  will  in  time  add  great- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  the  locality.  The  dome  of  the 
right  hand  building  (the  City  Hall)  is  gilded,  and 
when  reflecting  the  sun,  produces  a  dazzling  effect. 
Our  fourth  engraving  is  a  specimen  of  the  old  Dutch 


style  ot  domestic  architecture,  of  which  but  few  relics 
are  remaining.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  Steuben  and 
Chapel  Streets.  This  building,  with  its  quaint  gables 
and  uniqnc  style,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
modern  edifices  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Onr  fifth 
engraving  shows  ns  Stanwix  Hall,  a  fine  hotel  building 
with  a  dome,  near  the  ferry,  and  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects which  attract  the  eye  of  a  stranger  in  entering  the 
city.  The  last  picture  in  our  series  is  the  Exchange, 
at  the  foot  of  State  Street,  a  commodious  and  substan- 
tial structure.  The  post-office  is  located  in  this  build- 
ing, which  also  contains  an  extensive  reading-room. 
Among  the  praiseworthy  institutions  of  Albany,  may 
be  mentioned  the  I'nivcrsity,  incorporated  in  1852 
Its  character  is  peculiar,  the  design  being  to  furnish 
graduates  of  American  colleges  the  means  of  complet- 
ing an  education  without  going  abroad.  Law,  medi- 
cine, scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, mechanics,  geography,  political  economy,  history, 
chemistry  and  astronomy  are  embraced  within  its  de- 
partments. The  Dudley  Observatory,  connected  with 
the  Universitv,  is  now  in  the  process  of  erection. 
The  Albany  Medical  College,  founded  in  1839,  is  an 
admirable  institution.  It  has  a  fine  muAm  and  a 
well  selected  library,  The  State  Normal  School  was 
established  in  1 844,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
has  a  fine  library.    The  Albany  Academy  and  the 
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SCENES  IN  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  city  of  Albany,  some  of  the  most 
■triking  points  of  which  we  have  illustrated 
by  original  drawings  sketched  on  the  spot  for 
ns  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  inserted  on  this  and 
the  next  page,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  Union.  The  Dutch  established  a  trad- 
ing port  on  Castle  Island,  just  below  the 
present  6itc  of  Albany,  in  1614.  Fort  Orange 
was  erected  where  the  city  now  stands,  in 
1623.  The  place  was  subsequently  known 
as  Beaver  Wyck  and  AVilliamstadt.  The 
name  of  Albany  was  conferred  on  it  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  afterwards 
James  II.,  when  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  English  in  1686.  The  capital  of  New 
York  State,  and  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  imperial  city  of  New  Y'ork,  it  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  commerce  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation,  and  communicates  with  Lake 
Ontario,  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Champlain  by 
means  of  a  system  of  canals.  It  is  also  the 
centre  of  union  of  a  number  of  very  impor- 
tant railroads,  which  link  it  with  the  east  and 
west,  the  north  and  south.  The  following 
statistics  are  from  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  a 
late  and  valuable  publication  : — "  The  value 
of  property  arriving  here  by  canal  in  1852 
was  $27,439,180,  being  an  increase  over  that 


of  the  preceding  year  of  $4,982,685.  One 
of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  com- 
merce of  Albany  is  lumber.  The  clear  pine 
of  Michigan  and  Canada,  the  oak,  cherry 
and  poplar  of  Ohio,  the  common  pine  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  meet  here,  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  largest  lumber  markets  in 
the  world.  The  quantity  of  lumber  received 
in  Albany  in  1854,  amounted  to  311,571,- 
151  feet  of  boards,  24,003  thousand  shingles, 
28,909  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  135,805,091 
pounds  of  staves,  the  whole  valued  at 
$6,200,000.  There  were  received  here,  in 
1852,  1,651,789  barrels  of  flour,  4,145,970 
pounds  of  wool,  2,981,938  bushels  of  corn, 
1,495,714  bushels  of  wheat,  1,386,678  bush- 
els of  barley,  unmanufactured  tobacco  valued 
at  $1,303,698,  besides  other  articles  of  less 
amount.  The  number  of  arrivals  of  river 
craft,  in  1854,  was  849,  tons,  88,216.  Al- 
bany contains  ten  banks.  The  total  assessed 
value  of  real  estate,  in  1852,  was  SI  5,831, - 
630,  and  of  personal  property,  $4,078,671. 
Population,  in  1810,  9356;  in"  1820,  12,630; 
in  1830,  24,238 ;  in  1840,  33,721;  in  1850, 
50,763;  in  1855,  about  60,000."  The  city 
received  its  charter  in  1686.  The  general 
view  of  Albany  from  the  river,  from  certain 
points  of  observation,  is  highly  picturesque. 
A  broad  strip  of  level  alluvial  flats  borders 
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Albany  Female  Academy  enjoy  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  free  schools  of  the  city,  in  which 
a  thorough  English  education  is  imparted, 
are  provided  with  excellent  teachers,  and  are 
well  attended.  They  have  libraries,  contain- 
ing "  not  many  but  good  books."  The  Al- 
bany Institute,  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
science,  has  a  library  of  5000  volumes,  and  a 
choice  and  valuable  mineralogical  cabinet. 
The  Young  Men's  Association,  for  mutual 
improvement,  sustains  a  course  of  lectures 
annually,  and  has  a  good-sized  and  well- 
selected  library.  The  State  Library  contains 
27,000  volumes.  There  arc  also  other  libra- 
ries which  we  have  not  mentioned,  and  which 
contribute  to  keep  up  the  high  intellectual 
ehara<  ter  of  the  city.  In  the  old  State  House 
building  on  State  Street,  are  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  pos- 
sesses a  noble  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  agriculture.  The  State  Natural 
History  Society  also  possesses  fine  collec- 
tions. Among  the  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  city,  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  which  is  liberally  endowed  ; 
the  Emigrant's  Friend  Society,  and  also  the 
St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  which  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Albany,  and  the  tone  of  the  press  is 
quite  elevated.  The  communication  between 
Boston  and  Albany  is  so  easy  that  there  is  a 
constant  interchange  of  visits.  In  fact,  thanks 
to  the  Western  Railroad,  this  fine  old  city 
lies  almost  at  our  doors.  In  noticing  the 
plan  of  the  city,  we  should  have  mentioned 
that  the  principal  street  is  State  Street,  which 
runs  from  the  Hudson  Kivcr  to  the  capitol. 
Up  to  Broadway  it  is  quite  narrow,  but 
there  it  broadens  to  the  width  of  150  feet, 
and  thence  continues  to  its  western  extremity. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  handsome  pub- 
lic squares  in  tho  city. 


The  crevice  widened  here,  and  it  struck  mo 
in  particular  that  it  seemed  no  longer  a  rent, 
but  a  natural  opening,  which  grew  gradually 
wider  as  it  ran  further  into  the  mountain,  and 
the  sides  of  which  were  composed  of  earth 
and  rocks  of  various  dimensions ;  some  pro- 
jecting nearly  or  quite  across  the  fissure. 
The  side  which  we  proposed  to  ascend  was 
not  quite  perpendicular  at  this  spot,  and  its 
broken  appearance,  and  the  shrubs  growing 
from  it,  made  our  success  apparently  feasible. 
Impelled  by  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  this  singular  opening,  I  determined 
to  penetrate  further  into  it,  while  my  fellow- 
traveller  tried  the  ascent.  I  proceeded  some 
distance,  and  noticed  that  the  passage  seemed 
to  grow  no  wider;  but  the  vegetation  became 
thinner  at  every  step,  and  at  length  ceased 
almost  entirely.  Here,  on  looking  up,  I  saw 
that  the  crevice  was  closed  some  fifty  feet 
above,  and  before  me  was  darkness,  into 
which  I  dared  not  penetrate.  While  look- 
ing, with  a  sort  of  horror,  into  this  dark 
chasm,  which  seemed  to  lead  directly  towards 
the  heart  of  the  mountain,  I  heard  a  rustling 
sound  proceeding  from  its  recess,  and  started 
back,  appalled  at  the  thoughts  of  having  en- 
tered, perhaps,  the  very  den  of  the  fierce  tiger 
or  the  dread  lion.  The  noise  was  repeated, 
and  turning,  I  retraced  my  steps  as  silently 
and  rapidly  as  possible.  I  cast  my  eyes  up 
among  the  rocks  to  discover  my  companion, 
but  found  I  had  passed  the  spot  where  ho 
commenced  climbing,  and  as  I  turned  again 
to  go  back,  I  saw  through  the  bushes  an 
enormous  serpent  gliding  slowly  towards  me, 
along  that  part  of  the  passage  which  I  had 
just  traversed.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  awaro 
cf  th-  presence  of  any  foe  or  victim,  but  crept 
along  with  his  body  half  concealed  among 
the  bushes,  and  his  head  close  to  the  ground, 
until,  arriving  under  the  native,  and  proba- 
bly alarmed  by  some  noise  the  latter  made, 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  INDIA. 

A  recent  resident  in  India  on  the  Malahar 
coast,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  won- 
derful escape  while  attempting  to  ascend  a 
high  mountain  in  company  with  a  native.  He 
says  : — "  We  had  accomplished  nearly  one 
half  the  ascent,  and  saw  the  immense  wilder- 
ness stretching  away  on  every  side  below  us, 
when  we  were  stopped  by  a  ball  of  rock,  ris- 
ing perpendicularly,  in  many  places  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  running 
across  the  face  of  the  mountain,  to  the  right 
and  left,  until  the  eye  lost  its  curve  on  cither 
side.  Seeing  no  way  of  passing  over,  under, 
or  through  the  obstacle,  I  directed  the  native 
to  follow  the  ledge  a  short  distance  towards 
the  left,  in  order  to  find  an  opening,  while  I 
took  the  right.  I  proceeded  some  distance, 
and  found  a  break  in  the  rock,  through  which 
I  thought  we  might  make  our  way  to  the  top. 
It  had  been  formed  apparently  by  some  vio- 
lent convulsion  of  nature,  which  had  separat- 
ed the  rock  several  feet,  and  detached  large 
fragments  from  the  top  ;  these  had  fallen,  and 
some  of  them  to  the  bottom,  but  many  had 
lodged  in  various  places.  Trees  had  grown 
up  in  this  opening,  and  bushes  had  sprung 
from  every  crevice  along  its  sides,  filling  it 
up  so  completely  that  only  an  occasional 
glimpse  could  be  had  of  the  sky  through  the 
top,  which  appeared  no  wider  than  one's  hand. 
While  contemplating  this  singular  arrange- 
ment, the  native  made  his  appearance  ;  and 
after  attentively  considering  the  opening,  said 
that  he  could  make  the  ascent.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  sudden  current  of  air,  bursting 
through  the  crevice,  parted  the  bushes,  and 
disclosed  to  us,  a  little  beyond,  a  spot  where 
the  great  rock  seemed  no  longer  entire.  We 
proceeded  along  the  passage,  which  was 
nearly  blocked  up  by  trees  and  bushes,  until 
we  reached  this  point,  and  were  convinced  at 
once  that  the  ascent  would  not  be  difficult. 


he  then  reared  himself  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  beholding  the  man  above  him, 
gave  u  loud  and  terrible  hiss,  and  quick  as 
lightning  coiled  himself  around  the  nearest 
tree,  and  ascended  to  its  first  boughs.  This 
sight  paralyzed  every  mental  and  physical 
faculty  I  possessed.  I  had  no  life  but  in  the 
horror  of  gazing  upon  this  frightful  monster 
— a  horror  which  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  peril  in  which  it  placed  my  companion. 
He,  meanwhile,  heard  the  terrible  hissing  be- 
low him,  and  became  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  danger.  He  had  climbed  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  perhaps,  and  was  very  nearly  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  tree  which  the  serpent 
was  ascending  in  earnest  pursuit  of  him. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  where  he  now 
stood,  the  rock  was  perpendicular,  with  no 
facilities  for  climbing  except  its  crevices  and 
the  bushes  from  them.  Up  he  went,  how- 
ever, with  incredible  agility,  until  within  a 
few  feet  of  a  spot  where  the  wall  seemed  to 
jut  back,  forming  a  sort  of  shelf ;  here  noth- 
ing appeared  within  his  reach  by  which  he 
might  raise  himself  higher,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  paused.  Above  him,  and  quite  out 
of  his  reach,  was  a  decayed  root,  which  did 
not  look  strong  enough  to  sustain  his  weight, 
and  above  that  was  a  strong  bush,  which,  if 
he  could  but  grasp,  he  could  reach  the  shelf, 
where  he  would  have  some  chances  of  de- 
fending himself,  and  ho  saw  that  the  top  of 
the  great  opening  was  not  far  above  this, 
though  a  closer  examination  would  have 
shown  him  his  present  position,  for  the  wall 
above  the  shelf,  and  on  cither  side,  presented 
a  smooth,  solid  front,  without  a  shrub  or 
crevice.  He  had  but  an  instant  to  consider. 
He  heard  a  quick  rustling  in  the  tree  below, 
and  again  that  sharp  hit-s  told  him  his  fright- 
ful enemy  was  almost  within  reach.  With 
tho  energy  of  desperation  he  made  a  spring 
up  the  perpendicular  face  of       rock.  II 


he  missed  his  aim,  or  the  root  broke,  unless 
he  could  seize  the  bush  above  it,  ho  was  lost, 
for  he  would  inevitably  fall,  and  the  serpent 
would  seize  him  as  soon  as  within  reach. 
The  root  did  break,  almost  an  instant  after 
his  weight  was  upon  it,  but  the  agile  native 
had  managed  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  bush, 
and  after  another  powerful  effort  was  on  the 
shelf.  Seeing  it  was  impossible  to  climb 
further,  he  turned,  and  setting  his  back  firm- 
ly against  tho  rock,  drew  his  knife  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  enemy.  I  saw  the  latter 
wind  himself  around  one  of  the  strongest 
limbs,  which  would  bring  him  near  his  victim. 
The  serpent  had  ascended  tho  tree  so  swiftly 
until  concealed  by  its  branches,  that  I  had 
no  time  to  fire,  but  now  that  he  exposed  him- 
self, I  determined  to  do  so,  though  the  shot 
might  endanger  the  life  of  the  native. — 
As  his  head  came  fairly  in  view,  I  fired, 
aiming  at  his  neck.  The  report  of  the  rifle 
causing  him  to  turn  his  head  towards  tho  tree, 
the  serpent  twisted  himself  into  a  large 
knot  on  tho  limb,  and  I  distinctly  heard  his 
blood  drop  upon  the  leaves  near  my  feet.  In 
anger,  ho  uncoiled  himself  and  again  ad- 
vanced along  the  branch.  My  companion 
had  left  his  fowling  piece  near  where  1  stood, 
and  I  seized  it  and  fired  a  second  time  with- 
out effect.  Ho  reached  the  end  of  tho  limb, 
which,  though  running  horizontally,  was  a 
continuance  of  the  main  body  of  the  tree, 
and  having  been  broken  near  the  shelf,  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight  and  bend 
very  little.  Here,  with  his  head  flattened, 
and  his  arched  and  swollen  crest  glowing 
like  fire,  he  prepared  to  spring  upon  his 
prize.  The  blood  streamed  from  the  wound 
in  his  neck,  and  flowing  down,  crimsoned 
the  bright  scales,  and  he  seemed  to  be  but 
little  injured.  His  burning  and  dilating 
eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  the  native,  and 
his  red,  forked  tongue  darted  like  an  inces- 


sant flame  from  his  mouth.  The  man  was 
prepared  for  him — the  keen  knife  glittered 
in  his  hand — but  his  situation  was  a  terrible 
one.  At  this  moment  a  dark  shadow  fell 
upon  him.  He  looked  up,  and  in  amaze- 
ment beheld  a  lion  of  great  size  standing  on 
the  brink  of  the  opening,  some  ten  feet  above 
him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  other  side, 
and  evidently  intending  to  cross.  A  hiss 
from  below  caught  his  ear,  and  dropping  his 
head  quickly  between  his  legs,  he  lifted  his 
mane,  and  with  a  loud  roar  sprang  fiercely 
at  the  native,  who  avoided  him  by  shrinking 
closely  to  the  rock,  and  as  ho  came  within 
reach  on  the  shelf,  plunged  his  knife  into  his 
side.  As  the  lion  recovered  fiom  his  leap 
and  turned  upon  his  foe,  I  saw  three  coils 
fly  from  the  limb  like  rings  of  fire,  and  in 
an  instant  one  of  them  was  around  the  shag- 
gy neck  of  the  lordly  beast,  and  the  fangs  of 
the  serpent  were  fastened  just  above  his 
eyes.  He  was  dragged  struggling  from  tho 
shelf,  and  the  serpent  retaining  his  hold  up- 
on the  limb,  they  swung  heavily  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  joints  of  the  snako 
stretched  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  the 
limb  bent  and  cracked  with  the  weight  it 
sustained,  but  he  firmly  kept  hold,  and  drew 
the  cord  about  the  neck  of  the  struggling 
lion  as  tight  as  a  hangman's  knot.  But  tho 
mighty  beast  was  not  thus  to  be  overcome. 
With  one  of  his  strong  paws  he  grasped  the 
snake  above  his  head,  and  turning  seized 
that  part  in  his  capacious  mouth,  crushing 
bone  and  flesh,  and  grinding  his  teeth  in  fury 
when  they  met.  The  cords  upon  the  limb 
relaxed,  and  they  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
fighting  in  a  heap,  and  whirling  the  dry 
leaves  in  a  cloud  with  their  fierce  energy. 
When  we  eamo  in  sight  of  where  they  had 
fallen,  the  huge  serpent  lay  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  but  the  victorious  lion  had  disap- 
peared in  the  jungle." 
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[Written  fnr  BUftnft  HotefW.] 
SON  a . 

ht  w.  i,.  mattWi 

There'?  beauty  in  thr  i*k.«»  nf  niffht. 

When  nil  the  "turn     briphflj  shine; 
Put.  love,  there  \>  a  lovelier  li^ht 

Within  those  eyes*  of  thine. 
1  heed  not  those  fold  stars  nbnve. 

As  on  their  f.ir-oflf  paths  they  roll; 
For  ah.  they  do  not  glow  with  love. 

They  are  not  lit  with  Wat! 
T  look  on  th**e,  and  one  soft  glance 
Outshine*  thr-ir  brightest  radiance. 

Fweet  arc  the  notes  of  bird  and  he«, 

And  sweetly  sumnier-rills  rejnk-e; 
Uut.  love,  more  sweetly  sounds  to  me 

The  music  of  thy  voirr*. 
The  bee  may  lmin,  the  nifrry  bird 

May  MS  his  most  melodious  ton* — 
The  ■Wgk  of  thy  lightest  word 

To  them  is  all  unknown  : 
There  Ifl  r.o  voice  in  field  or  grove. 
Can  wake  like  thiue  my  *oul  to  love. 

The  hawthorn  buds  are  fair  to  see— 
The  virgin  rose  is  queen  of  fiowcrs  ; 

Aud  many  a  fair  bud  decks  the  lea. 
And  blooms  in  secret  bowers. 

The  rose  unto  thy  cheeks  inuct  yield- 
Thau  hawthorn  bud*  more  fair  thy  brow : 

There  is  no  flower  in  wood  or  field 
Is  half  so  fair  as  thou — 

A  flower  from  some  celestial  sphere 

To  enchant  my  heart,  thou  bloomest  here. 

It  is  a  joy  to  hear  thee  speak, 

To  yield  mc  to  thy  beauty's  spell ; 
I  love,  hut  words  are  all  too  weak 

How  much  1  love  to  tell. 
Ah,  could  I  fold  thee  in  my  arms, 

And  on  thy  lips  imprint  a  kiss, 
And  feel  that  mine  were  all  those  charms, 

And  lose  myself  in  bliss — 
My  eyes,  my  t^eatin^  heart,  would  toll 
How  much  I  lovo  thee,  and  how  well! 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RIVALS. 

BY    ANNE  T.  IVIMII  R. 


Several  years  bad  pMMd  since  Louis  XV.  had  espoused  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland.  Qtantum  mittatus  ab  illo !  Days 
of  grief  and  of  desertion  had  succeeded  da\s  of  love  and  happiness, 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  preparing  to  put  the  climax  to 
the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Leczinska. 

For  two  months  past,  Jeanne  Poisson.  already  become,  thanks 
to  her  fine  eyes,  Madame  Lenormand  d'Ktioles,  had  been  aiming 
at  the  vacant  heritage  of  the  Duchess  de  Chateauroux,  the  last 
favorite  of  the  King  of  Prance.  After  having  thrown  herself,  on 
a  thousand  occasions,  in  the  way  of  the  inconstant  Louis  XV.,  ac- 
companied all  his  hunts  in  the  most  engaging  costumes,  appeared 
at  the  fraud  convert  to  have  her  feet  trodden  upon  beneath  the  royal 
table  by  rivals  jealous  of  her  beauty,  the  favorite  in  expectancy  had 
ended  by  introducing  herself  at  Versailles. 

The  king  had  already  begun  to  notice  her  and  speak  to  her;  the 
queen  saw  herself  deprived  of  the  short-lived  empire  which  she  had 
bnt  just  re-timed,  and  the  courtiers,  impatient  to  salute  the  rising 
of  this  new  star,  were  betting  on  the  period  of  its  advent. 

It  was  at  the  grand  levee  of  the  queen,  the  14th  of  August,  the 
anniversary  of  her  birthday.  On  this  day  Iyouis  XV.  received 
with  Marie  Leczinska,  and  all  persons  presented  at  court  had  an 
entre'e  to  her  apartments.  M.  and  Madame  d'Ktioles  were  among 
the  first  there,  and  Jeanne  Poisson,  like  all  the  other  ladies,  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Prance.  This  annoyance  was  sanctioned 
by  etiquette,  so  that  the  king  alone  permitted  himself  to  smile. 
The  spectators  however  noticed  the  glance  of  dislike  exchanged 
by  the  two  rivals.  Put  their  attention  was  aroused  to  the  highest 
degree,  when  M.  d'Ktioles  was  seen  to  present  a  petition  to  Louis 
X  V.  By  the  rapid  and  interested  glance  with  which  the  wife 
followed  the  gesture  of  the  husband,  it  was  felt  that  some  deep 
design  was  concealed  beneath  this  simple  proceeding,  and  that  the 
king  was  about  to  declare  himself  a  constunt  or  faithless  husband. 
The  queen  alone,  in  her  simplicity,  suspected  nothing  of  this  new 
attark,  and  continued  to  converse  with  those  around  her,  while 
everybody  was  looking  at  Louis  XV.  He  slowly  took  the  petition 
from  the  hands  of  M.  d'Ktioles,  east  an  Imperceptible  glance  from 
the  latter  to  his  wife,  assured  himself  of  the  perfect  good  faith  of 
the  one  and  the  formal  intention  of  the  other,  reflected  a  moment 
whether  he  would  become  tb-  accomplice  of  a  scandal,  and  decided 
to  commit  the  fault  without  taking  the  responsibility,  returned  the 
petition  to  the  petitioner,  requesting  him  to  read  it. 

After  having  turned  pale  with  tremor,  Jeanne  Poisson  Unshed 
with  joy.  The  general  expectation  was  manifested  by  an  involun- 
tary tremor,  and  Marie  Leczinska  herself  began  to  observe  what 
was  passing. 

M.  d'Ktioles  opened  the  paper  which  he  had  given  to  the  king 
folded,  and  read  in  an  imperturbable  voice  a  request  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  fir.st,  liu  solicited  letters  of  high  birth  and  a 
place  of  superintendent  of  the  gardens  for  the  young  Poisson, 
brother  of  Madame  d'Ktioles.  In  the  second,  he  demanded  for 
Madame  d'Ktioles  herself  the  honorary  title  of  dame  da  palais  to 

the  queen. 

Dame  da  palau  to  the  queen  !    This  was  as  plain  as  bold,  and 


no  one  could  mistake  it,  not  even  the  unsuspicious  Marie  Lcczinsky, 
who  hastily  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart.  He  whom  the  enigma 
interested  most,  personally,  remained  then  t he  only  one  who  was 
not  in  the  secret  of  it ;  and,  between  the  desire  of  laughing  at  the 
simplicity  of  this  good  M.  d'Ktioles,  and  impatience  to  sec  the  con- 
clusion of  an  adventure  so  delieat.-  and  so  dangerous,  everyone 
was  hesitating,  like  the  king  himself,  when  the  queen  undertook  to 
cut  the  matter  short. 

"M.  d'Ktioles,"  said  she  solemnly,  addressing  to  Jeanne  Pois- 
son a  glance  of  sorrowful  indignation.  "  his  majesty  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  grant  to  your  brother-in-law  the  superintendence  of  the 
royal  gardens.  As  for  the  title  dttmt  dn  papain,  it  is  I  who  am  ac- 
customed to  dispose  of  it,  and  unless  a  superior  will  for  the  first 
time  controls  mine,  you  have  but  to  request  Madame  d'Ktioles  to 
renounce  her  pretensions !" 

Having  spoken  thus,  tin'  queen  withdrew,  in  defiance  of  the  sa- 
cred laws  of  etiquette,  leaving  the  SCtOrs  and  witnesses  of  this 
scene  equally  embarrassed.  And  it  was  well  that  she  disappeared 
thus,  for  Iter  own  dignity,  since  scarcely  had  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber closed  upon  her,  when  this  brief  effort  of  courage  terminated 
in  a  sob  of  grief. 

The  king  made  a  gesture  of  vexation  which  promised  no  consola- 
tion for  his  august  spouse,  and  while  he  created  a  prompt  diversion 
to  this  incident  unexampled  at  court,  Jeanne  Poisson  withdrew 
proudly,  casting  upon  him  an  alluring  glance. 

"  I  know  now  that  you  love  me,"  said  this  glance,  which  was 
well  understood.  "Well,  I  will  beeome  your  favorite  when  I  am 
appointed  dame  dit  palais  to  the  queen." 

"  Will  Madame  d'Ktioles  be  appointed  dame  du  palais  to  the 
queen,  and  will  her  brother  have  the  superintendence  of  the  gar- 
dens f"  were  queries  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the 
saloons  of  the  (Kil-de-IJooii  f.  Louis  XV.  addressed  them  to  him- 
self, struggling  between  passion  and  duty  ;  and  the  young  queen 
also  asked  them,  as  she  redoubled  her  attentions  to  captivate  her 
husband.  The  courtiers  comprehended  the  decisive  importance  of 
this  affair,  and  the  result  was  awaited  by  everybody  with  an  im- 
patience impossible  to  lie  described.  The  expectation  was  not 
destined  to  be  prolonged. 

"  Shall  I  be  victorious  or  vanquished  f"  Madame  d'Ktioles  had 
said  on  her  part.  And,  as  proud  towards  the  king  as  she  had 
heretofore  been  submissive,  she  wished  in  her  turn  to  be  courted 
by  him,  and  would  not  yield  a  line  of  her  pretensions.  Besides 
the  consequences  which  she  foresaw  from  this  first  triumph,  she 
I  had  resolved  to  revenge  herself  on  Marie  Leczinska,  as  if  it  hud 
been  herself  who  was  offended. 

More  than  a  week  pawned  away  in  this  suspense  without  the  oc- 
currence of  any  incident  to  terminate  it.  What  were  the  queen 
and  Madame  d'Ktioles  doing  in  this  interval  !  How  many  tears 
had  the  former  shed  I  and  how  many  manoeuvres  of  gallantry 
had  the  second  devised  !  Louis  XV.  alone  could  know,  and  this 
mystery  is  one  which  history  does  not  fathom.  But,  whatever  may 
)  have  been  the  intrigues,  the  following  was  the  denouement. 

It  was  one  morning  after  the  queen's  breakfast.  She  was  in  a 
pavilion  of  her  little  apartment,  with  her  private  court,  awaiting, 
in  order  to  paint  them,  the  flowers  which  were  nsuallv  brought 
her.  Their  arrival  was  delayed,  and  the  royal  artist  was  becoming 
impatient,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Madame  d'Ktioles 
appeared  in  the  pavilion. 

Marie  Leczinska  started  with  surprise,  so  that  she  dropped  her 
palette,  and  surveyed  her  rival  from  head  to  foot  with  an  air  which 
i  would  have  made  any  other  woman  recoil.  But  Jeanne  Poisson,  far 
from  being  abashed,  quietly  allowed  her  to  look,  seeming  by  her 
countenance  to  say  to  the  queen :  "  I  am  more  beautiful  than  you, 
and  do  not  fear  the  examination  of  my  person."  She  was,  in  fact, 
admirable,  and  wore  a  toilet  which  became  her  well.  Dressed  half 
as  a  court  lady  and  half  as  a  shepherdess  of  Waltcan. her  long  curls 
fell  over  her  shoulders,  her  little  feet  were  encased  in  sandals,  and 
she  Supported  on  her  bare  arms  a  large  basket  full  of  flowers. 

"Madame,"  said  she  to  the  queen,  presenting  her  smiling  gift, 
I  "  I  have  just  learned  that  your  majesty  was  awaiting  these  flowers, 
and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  them  myself." 

At  the  tone  which  these  words  were  pronounced,  a  fatal  present- 
iment crossed  the  heart  of  Marie  Lerzin.-ka.  She  nevertheless 
suppressed  her  emotion,  for  fear  of  giving  a  new  advantage  to  her 
enemy,  and  seeking  a  method  to  mortify  her,  she  looked  at  her 
fixedly,  and  replied  with  bitter  irony  : 

"If  it  is  to  show  yourself  that  you  have  come,  madame,  mv  dig- 
nity pardons  you  for  the  sake  of  my  eyes ;  for  you  are  truly  beau- 
tiful to  look  at.  Remain  thus,"  hastily  Continued  she.  prohibiting 
her  by  a  gesture  from  setting  clown  the  basket.  "  Since  we  are  in 
my  studio,  allow  u^  to  contemplate  you  at  onr  leisure  as  a  perfect 
model.  These  ladies  will,  doubtless,  be  obliged  to  me  for  the 
pleasure  they  share  with  me." 

A  general  assent,  not  less  cutting  than  the  words  of  the  queen, 
proved  to  Madame  d'Ktioles  that  she  wis  alone  against  twenty. 
Becoming  animated  in  the  contest,  without  losing  her  self-pos^es- 
j  sion.  she  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  instantly  interrupted. 

After  having  found  the  weapon  which  could  wound  her  enemv, 
the  timid  Marie  Leczinska  wonld  not  lose  ;t  single  stroke,  and  her 
courage  was  blind  and  desperate,  because  she  felt  DCrSClf  incapable 
of  having  it  twice.  Continuing  therefore  to  analyze  in  detail,  BS  a 
material  thing  or  an  object  of  art.  and  thus  reducing  at  the  same 
time  to  their  common  value  the  gallant  caprice  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  insolent  beauty  who  stood  before  her,  she  continued,  in  a  lofty 
tone,  pointing  to  Madame  d'Ktioles: 

"Look,  ladies,  what  magnificent  eyes:  how  soft  are  those  long 
lashes,  and  what  a  perfect  arch  to  the  eyebrows  !  nothing  could  be 
more  brilliant  than  those  clucks,  and  the  outlines  of  the  chin  are 
unparalleled.  And  what  a  form  !  that  delicacy!  and  that  posture 
— what  magi  •  grace  I"    A  second  time  Jeanne  Poi-son  attempted 


n  reply,  and  n  second  time  the  queen  imposed  silence  upon  her 
'•  That  basket  of  flowers  on  your  arm  is  so  delicious  !"  said  she  io 
her,  alluding  to  her  evident  fatigue;  "I  advise  you,  madame,  io 
suffer  yourself  to  be  painted  in  this  costume  and  attitude.  You 
could  not  imagine  any  which  would  be  more  to  your  advantage, 
and  one  would  never  tire,  I  assure  you.  of  admiring  yon  in  this 
charming  state." 

Notwithstanding  her  boldness,  Madame  d'Ktioles  would  have 
lost  countenance,  had  she  not  been  sure  of  having  her  revenge  in 
rendering  sorrow  for  mortification.  She  had  but  a  single  word  to 
Bay,  and  she  was  seeking  to  find  a  place  for  it.  But  this  word 
the  queen  foresaw,  and  an  invincible  terror  gave  her  strength  lo 
postpone  it.  Seizing  every  pretext  which  presented  itself  to  her 
mind,  and  inspired  by  one  of  her  ladies,  she  interrupted  Jeanne 
Poisson  for  the  third  time. 

"  Is  it  true,  madame,"  asked  she,  "  that  you  unite  to  the  exterior 
charms  which  surprise  us  the  precious  gift  of  n  voice  more  delight- 
ful still  >" 

"August  apprcciators  have,  indeed,  deigned  to  praise  my  Voice," 
replied  Madame  d'Ktioles,  happy  at  being  at  last  allowed  to  speak, 
ami  dwelling  on  each  syllable  in  a  very  significant  manner.  Sho 
would  have  even  arrived  at  her  vengeance  by  a  direct  road,  but  the 
queen  again  interrupted  her  by  entreating  her  to  sing  a  song. 

'•  Sing  as  you  are,"  said  she  to  her,  "  that  wc  may  enjoy  at  onco 
with  our  eyes  and  our  ears." 

Such  an  invitation,  made  in  the  tone  of  command,  was  the  cli- 
max of  humiliation  ;  and,  hardened  as  she  was,  Madame  d'Ktioles 
felt  her  confidence  give  way,  and  was  on  the  point  of  vielding  tho 
combat.  But  suddenly  an  inspiration  came  to  her,  one  of  those 
desperate  Inspirations  which  resentment  sometimes  bestows  upon 
women.  Seizing,  in  order  to  arrive  at  her  object,  the  very 
method  employed  lo  turn  her  from  it,  she  threw  herself  proudly 
back,  and  while  holding  the  basket  on  her  arm,  fixed  on  the  august 
brow  of  the  queen  a  glance  piercing  as  an  arrow,  gave  to  her  whole 
physiognomy  the  expression  of  the  most  overwhelming  joy,  and, 
displaying  her  full  voice,  which  was  indeed  magnificent,  chanted 
in  a  triumphant  tone  the  celebrated  monologue  in  Armida  : 

"  Knfin.  il  est  en  ma  puissance  |M    (At  last,  he  is  in  my  powr  I) 

"  Knough  !  enough!"  exclaimed  Maria  Leczinska,  struck  to  the 
heart  by  this  frightful  allegory. 

The  avenged  favorite  Stopped  tremblingly,  and  looked  at  the 
pale  and  mute  queen,  around  whom  her  women  were  thronging. 

"  An1  you  still  there,  madame  ?"  said  Marie  Leczinska,  when 
she  recovered  ;  "are  you  still  waiting  for  me  to  order  you  to  go 
out  and  cause  you  to  be  chastised  for  having  appeared  thus  before 
mc  !" 

"  I  deserve  no  chastisement  from  your  majesty,"  replied  Madame 
d'Ktioles,  with  feigned  submission.  "  I  brought  these  flowers  on 
the  part  of  my  brother,  .1/.  Poisson  de  Mariymj,  superintendent  of  the 
l.  imj's  gardens,  and  I  believe  I  had  a  right  to  present  myself  here 
in  my  new  quality  of  dame  da  palais  to  tho  queen.  As  for  the 
rest,  I  did  but  obey  your  majesty,  and  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons 
if  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  disagreeable  to  yon." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  royal  victim,  dismissing  with  a  sign  her 
gratified  executioner.  And,  as  soon  aa  Madame  d'Ktioles  had 
passed  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  she  fell  fainting  in  the  arms  of  her 
ladies  of  honor. 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  whole  court  knew  that  Jeanne  Poisson 
was  installed  as  the  favorite  of  Louis  XV.  M.  d'Ktioles  alone 
was  still  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  learned  it  only  when  she  laid 
aside  his  name  for  that  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour. 

Marie  Leczinska  endured  this  new  affront  in  silence,  recalling 
tearfully  the  calm  days  of  Weisscmbourg,  and  praying  God  to 
pardon  those  who  had  offended  her. 
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sustained  narrative  of  high  imagination,  and  completely  original  In  construc- 
tion, in  machinery  ftud  in  detail.  It  is  full  of  myi-tcry  and  wild  excitement :  it 
mingles  the  natural  and  supernatural  in  skilful  union,  and  after  a  period  of 
breathless  suspense,  closes  with  a  denouement  at  once  satisfactory  and  highly 
poetical.  The  poem  is  full  of  graceful  and  appropriate  imagery  :  and  the  meas- 
ure, changing  with  the  phages  of  the  narrative,  alternates  between  paaslonftta 
eloquence  and  quiet  beauty.  The  poem  has  already  received  the  stamp  of 
critical  approbation,  and.  what  is  better  lur.  of  popular  applause. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[TTritt^n  for  Ballon Pictorial.] 
THE  PILGRIM  BAND. 

B  T   M  It  5.    S.    K.    DA  WE  S. 

Hark  !  methinks  the  cold  December  blast 
Doth  tell  a  talc  of  the  mighty  poft ; 
'And  as  it  sweeps  through  the  forests  dim, 
H  echoes  still  the  triumphal  hymn, 
That  mingled  of  old  with  ocean's  roar, 
And  pealed  along  the  New  England  shore. 

It  tells  of  a  band  of  hardy  braves. 

Who  fearlessly  crossed  the  unknown  ware*. 

And  left  the  homes  Of  their  father-land, 

With  plenty  smiling  on  every  hand, 

That  here  they  might  worship  with  bonded  knee, 

The  God  they  feared,  with  a  conscience  free. 

The  throne?  of  old  Europe  felt  the  shock . 
As  burst  the  glad  song  from  PI3  mouth  rock  ; 
And  freedom's  banner  to  the  breeze  unfurled, 
Thrilled  with  a  strange  fear  the  olden  world. 
But  dauntless  hearts  for  the  cause  beat  high, 
And  hopes  were  born  that  would  never  die. 

Shades  of  the  Pilgrims !  ye  mighty  dead! 
Behold  odcc  again  the  soil  we  trend  ; 
The  same  ye  found,  long  years  :igo, 
In  fierce  December,  a  land  of  snow: 
It  hloometh  now  like  a  garden  fair, 
And  aLl  are  free  who  breathe  In  Us  air. 

Then  let  the  loud  anthem  ever  rise, 
And  pierce  each  year  the  December  shies, 
Till  the  chorus  vast  from  Plymouth  rock 
Bent  forth  by  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  stock, 
Through  hill  and  valley  the  country  o'er, 
Shall  echo  hack  from  the  Pacific  shore. 


[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 

TOO  FAST  BY  A  GOOD  DEAL. 


BT  AKTHI'K  STANFIKT.T). 

In  a  quiet  little  street,  or  place,  in  a  respectable  brick  house, 
Ptilt  of  the  original  brick  color,  and  in  a  contented  domestic  atmos- 
phere, all  things  duly  considered,  lived  the  family  of  Mr.  Bugby. 
That  family,  for  all  its  remarkable  peaccfulness,  was  but  trifling 
in  comparison  with  some  others,  and  consisted  simply  of  Mr. 
Bugby's  ownsclf,  Mrs.  Bugby,  and  his  young  daughter  Joanna. 

Until  very  recently,  we  should  have  said,  it  was  a  family  where 
nothing  but  peaccfulness  abounded.  Latterly,  however,  an  in- 
vader had  approached— had  fairly  stormed  the  stout  domestic  for- 
tress, and  was  even  now  making  his  demand  for  them  to  surrender. 
The  name  of  the  common  enemy  was  Love.  He  came,  too,  in 
two  different  disguises.  One  of  them  was  represented  in  the 
clothes  and  person  of  Mr.  Madgrab  ;  the  other,  in  the  same  parts 
and  properties  of  Mr.  Battles.  Two  lovers  in  one  cause!  Two 
bows  to  one  fiddle  !  Verily,  the  year  was  a  productive  one  that 
brought  two  lovers  to  the  dancing  heart  of  young  Joanna  Bugby  ! 

Now,  concerning  these  two  lovers,  there  seemed  to  be  some 
unhappy  little  misunderstanding  in  the  family.  Both  were  not 
favorites;  at  least,  both  were  favorites,  but  tiot  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual. One  had  got  possession  of  the  maiden's  heart;  the  other 
had  only  managed  to  lay  in  shrewdly  with  the  present  governor  of 
the  fortress. 

For  example,  Mr.  Madgrab  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  favor 
of  the  father,  and  held  his  solemn  promise  that  he  should  certainly 
become  the  husband  of  his  little  daughter,  if  anybody  did.  But 
he  was  anything  but  a  favorite  of  either  Joanna  or  her  mother.  In 
this  matrimonial  business,  Mrs.  Bugby  and  her  daughter  "  hunted 
in  couples."  They  were  perfectly  united  in  the  matter  of  senti- 
ment ;  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  Mrs.  Bugby  to  know  that 
Joanna  disliked  Mr.  Madgrab  ever  so  little,  in  order  to  signalize 
her  own  coming  down  upon  him  in  every  way  a  busy  mother's 
heart  and  brain  could  ingeniously  devise. 

Mr.  Battles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  ti  •  3  accepted  lover. 
He  knew  enough  about  these  things  to  go  straight  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon,  rather  than  to  hang  around  on  the  outside  and  try 
the  slow  and  tedious  arts  of  diplomacy ;  he  first  made  love  to 
Joanna,  and  thought  there  would  be  time  enough  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  her  father  on  the  subject  bv-and-by.  And  the  girl  was 
manifestly  both  pleased  and  flattered  with  the  directness  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  manner.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible  to  sup- 
pose (though  we  cannot  pretend  to  speak  "by  authority  "  about 
these  things)  that  if  Mr.  Madgrab  had  possessed  the  ingenuous- 
ness to  proceed  in  the  same  way,  and  had  furthermore  begun  the 
experiment  only  a  very  little  before  his  more  fortunate  rival  ven- 
tured upon  it,  he  might  have  come  off  conqueror  on  the  field  on 
which  it  was  not  going  to  be  bis  good  luck  to  win.  It  is  ju<t  as 
well  to  go  at  the  core  of  these  matters  in  the  beginning  of  it. 
Diplomacy  is  just  as  fatal  as  diffidence. 

Mr.  Battles,  therefore,  being  accepted  of  Joanna,  was  no  less  a 
favorite  either,  of  lier  indulgent  mother  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  just  as  ardently  opposed,  frowned  upon,  disliked,  and  even 
hated,  by  Mr.  Bugby.  Whenever  he  thought  of  him,  his  blood 
grew  hot ;  he  wondered  how  such  a  young  man  could  dare  to  enter 
within  the  sacred  privacy  of  his  domestic  circle,  hoping  and  de- 
signing to  break  up  that  circle,  too,  without  first  obtaining  the 
proper  certificate  of  admission  from  him,  signed  and  countersigned 
in  that  very  bold  and  blazing  fist  for  which  Mr.  Bugby  was,  in  all 
business  matters,  so  remarkable. 

It  stood,  then,  somewhat  in  this  way.  Joanna's  favorite,  ..nd  her 
mother's,  too,  of  course,  was  not  the  favorite  of  her  father;  and 
Mr.  Bugby's  favorite  was  a  man  whom  Joanna  was  resolved  "  not 


to  go  anyhow,"  and  whom,  of  course  again,  her  dear  mother  wci 
resolved  not  to  go  either. 

One  evening,  very  lately,  Mr.  Madgrab  had  made  one  of  his 
usual  calls.  Mr.  Bugby  was  all  attention  to  him  ;  but  as  for  a 
word,  a  syllable,  or  even  a  look  of  favor  and  kindness  from  either 
Mrs.  Bugby  or  her  fair  daughter,  he  ronld  no  more  have  got  it. 
than  he  could  have  walked  with  his  feet  upon  the  ceiling  over 
head.  The  two  ladies  were  distant  and  demure  ;  they  had  deter- 
mined to  be— and  fur  carrying  out  a  strong  determination  to  its 
last  letter,  give  us  a  true  blue  woman  above  all  things  created. 
They  said  hut  very  little,  and  then  onlv  to  answer  his  few  ques- 
tions ;  they  sat  extremely  busy  over  their  w  ork,  and  let  Mr.  Bugby 
do  the  talking  by  himself.  The  latter  did  not  relish  it  one  bit.  It 
maddened  him  to  see  how  slightly  the  authority  of  his  example 
was  regarded  ;  he  bit  his  lips  and  frowned  savagely,  and  made  up 
hi?  mind  to  put  things  right  again  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity. And  that  soon  came.  Mr.  Battles  rang  at  the  door  one 
evening,  and  the  girl  let  him  in.  Mr.  Bugby  looked  up  from  his 
paper,  and  asked  who  was  that  ? 

"  It's  Mr.  Battles,  husband,"  answered  his  wife. 

"How!  Mr.  Battles  !"  said  he,  contemptuously.  "  What  is  he 
after  ?    I'll  go  and  see  myself.'"  ' 

And  before  either  wife  or  daughter  could  have  whispered  a  pro- 
test or  a  supplication,  even  had  they  dared  to  utter  the  former  be- 
fore his  face,  he  had  pushed  out  into  the  hall,  and  confronted  the 
visitor  face  to  face. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Bugby,"  said  the  young  man,  wiih  a  trifle 
of  instinctive  hesitancy. 

"(rood  evening,"  returned  Mr.  Bugby,  with  rapidity.  "Did 
you  come  to  sec  met" 

"  No,  sir.  I  d  like  to  ask,  sir,  if  Joanna's  at  home  this  evening." 
All  this  with  proper  timidity. 

"  Ahem  !"  said  Mr.  Bugby,  very  loudly.  "  Yes,  she  is  at  home  ! 
— and  she'll  Stay  at  home ! — and  there's  where  you'd  better  stav 
yourself,  su*'  ^'nu  can't  see  Joanna,  sir,  and  you  might  as  well 
give  up  the  idea  first  as  last  !" 

"  Why,  mother,"  gasped  Joanna,  in  the  other  apartment,  "  hear 
him  !"  Saying  which,  she  started  off  through  a  side  door,  and 
disappeared  for  the  evening  in  her  chamber.  What  heart  was  ever 
so  mortified,  so  bruised  and  pricked,  as  was  poor  Joanna  Bugby's 
heart  on  that  unfortunate  evening. 

Mr.  Battles  turned  pale  at  the  father's  angry  answers  to  his 
modest  inquiry,  stammered  out  some  unmeaning  expression  of  his 
disappointment,  put  his  hat  further  on  his  head  than  was  his  usual 
habit,  and  put  himself  hastily  out  into  the  street  again.  The  open 
air  was  the  best  place  for  a  man  who  felt  as  he  did.  If  he  had 
stayed  in  the  tlOUSS  another  minute,  he  must  have  suffered  nothing 
less  than  a  downright  collapse  of  the  most  lively  description. 

The  balance  of  the  evening  was  spent  by  Mr.  Bugby  and  his 
estimable  lady  alone.  Joanna  w  as  not  there.  Mr.  Bugby  pre- 
tended to  read  his  paper;  but  he  fell  into  a  strange  habit  of  talk- 
ing very  rapidly,  and  very  angrily,  and  in  a  very  monotonous 
tone,  too,  to  Mrs.  Bugby,  which  would  have  been  likelv  to  suggest 
to  any  observer  that  he  did  not  get  on  so  extremely  fast  with  the 
news  department  before  his  eyes.  Now  and  then  he  laid  the  paper 
down  in  his  lap,  and  proceeded  to  address  his  w  ife  in  a  strain  of 
greater  directness,  and  positiveness,  and  so  forth. 

The  result  of  this  evening's  performances  was  simply  to  this 
effect — which  almost  any  astute  indh  idual  could  have  foreseen,  had 
he  got  hut  half  an  eye  to  his  head,  and  that  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction — Mrs.  Bugby  comforted  Joanna  by  promising  to  arrange 
matters  for  her,  and  the  interdicted  suitor  w  as  henceforth  admitted 
to  the  house  by  special  favor  of  the  mother  and  her  admirable 
management.  A  system  of  signals  was  forthwith  entered  upon, 
to  the  varied  meaning  of  which  both  parties  secretly  held  the 
explanation  and  key. 

Mr.  Battles  henceforth  -was- received  at  the  Bugby  mansion  "on 
the  sly;"  there  is  no  other  phrase  in  literature  that  will  express  it 
half  so  well.  If  he  came,  it  was  only  in  obedience  to  an  authorized 
summons.  When  he  came,  Mr.  Bugby  was  most  generally  out, 
or  had  gone  to  bed — generally  the  latter  ;  so  that  the  mousing 
lover  ordinarily  felt  safe  for  a  whole  skin  as  long  as  he  staved.  And 
to  make  assurance  just  as  sure  as  possible,  Joanna  made  it  a  point 
never  to  have  a  light  burning,  but  received  him  at  the  door,  and 
conducted  him  softly  up  stairs  in  the  dark. 

An  evening  was  duly  appointed,  as  the  days  skipped  along,  for 
another  interview.  Mrs.  Bugby  had  been  kind  enough  to  go 
round  to  Mr.  Battles's  place  of  business  that  afternoon,  and  slily 
tell  him  that  "all  was  quiet,"  which  meant  that  he  was  expected 
that  same  evcning,a/fcr  the  usual  bedtime.  So  Mrs.  Bugby  exerted 
herself,  from  the  time  she  got  up  from  the  supper-table,  to  get  her 
lord  and  master  off  to  bed  as  early  as  she  could.  The  absence  of 
everything  like  a  light  was  a  warning  to  Mr.  Battles  that  he  could 
come  over  to  the  door  and  slip  in. 

Of  course  he  was  punctual  to  a.  minute  ;  of  COUTSC  he  waited  for 
no  second  invitation.  The  moment  he  saw  the  lights  go  out,  he 
came  over  from  his  sentry-box  across  the  street,  as  a  matter  to  be 
expected;  the  moment  he  reached  the  door,' too,  he  put  his  hand 
on  the  handle  and  essayed  to  go  through  with  ail  quietness  and 
secrecy. 

Being  on  the  lookout  for  him  that  evening,  it  is  natural  to  be- 
lieve that  Jo  (which  her  mother  often  called  her  for  short)  was 
all  ready  at  the  door  tor  him  the  moment  he  came  in.  She  took 
him  affectionately  by  the  hand,  whispered  a  soft  sort  of  a  " — sh  ! 
— sh  1"  and  proceeded  to  lead  him  quietly  up  the  stairs.  He,  was 
not  at  all  behindhand  w  ith  such  salutations  either,  as  belong  to 
these  special  occasions;  and  before  she  bad  fairly  gained  the  top 
of  the  stairs  with  him,  had  rifled  her  cherry  lips  of  all  the  kisses 
one  wotdd  thiuk  ever  grew  on  them  !  Into  the  sitting-room  they 
went,  Jo  shutting  the  door  as  softly  as  she  knew  how,  and  eon- 


ducting  her  lover  straight  to  the  sofa.  Then  she  had  the  grace  to 
seat  herself  plump  beside  him— a  circumstance  which  he  improved 
to  the  extent  of  a  gallant  lover's  proper  license. 

Things  got  on  swimmingly  ;  they  talked  in  very  low  whispers, 
and  said  no  doubt  some  very  soft  things.  Finally  Jo  got  up  to 
go  to  the  window  and  look  out.  On  her  way  a  sad  accident  befell 
her.  She  fell  flat  over  a  cricket  that  unkindly  stood  in  her  way, 
and  expressed  the  fright  she  felt  by  a  short  and  poorly  suppressed 
scream  ! 

"  What's  that  ?"  quickly  spoke  Mr.  Bugby  to  his  wife,  who  had 
retired  at  the  same  time  with  himself. 

"  What's  whatt"  said  she,  affecting  ignorance. 

"  That  noise  down  stairs  !  By  Jupiter,  I'll  see,  if  I  havo  to  get 
up  and  go  down  mysdfl" 

Now,  whereas  Mrs.  Bugby  well  knew  from  what  cause  the  noise 
must  have  proceeded,  Mr.  Bugby  already  mistrusted  ;  his  suspi- 
cions had  been  excited  that  way  for  r-ome  weeks.  So  he  got  up 
as  quick  as  he  could,  threw  his  flannel  wrapper  around  him,  struck 
a  light  in  a  jiffy,  and  went  off  down  stairs,  his  wife  following  in 
silence  and  alarm  behind  him,  straight  down  to  the  sitting-room 
with  his  nightcap  stuck  so  queerly  on  the  back  of  his  head,  too  ! 
What  an  evening  figure  he  cut,  with  his  wife  there  behind  him  ! 

Jo,  who  had  heard  her  father  coming,  clapped  her  lover  into  the 
closet  as  fast  as  he  could  be  squeezed  through  the  door.  She  had 
just  turned  the  wooden  button,  and  still  stood  with  her  back  upon 
it,  when  in  came  her  father !  Her  face  was  as  red  as  the  harvest- 
moon. 

"  You  up  1"  exclaimed  he.    "But  what's  here,  miss  i  What's 

in  here  t" 

The  question  so  frightened  her,  that  she  made  an  open  confes- 
sion of  her  guilt  by  bracing  her  hack  stoutly  against  the  door. 
Her  father  took  hold  of  her  shoulder  to  push  her  aside.  Mrs. 
Bugby  sprang  to  her  daughter's  relief,  seeing  that  the  play  was 
quite  played  through,  and  braced  up  against  the  door  likewise. 
"  Mr.  Bughy  !"  said  she,  imploringly,  "  Mr.  Bugby  !"  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  Bug  part  of  his  name. 

This  opposition  but  served  to  make  him  more  furious,  as  it  had 
the  effect  to  confirm  his  suspicions.  He  crowded  in  violently  be- 
tween both  of  them,  thrust  them  this  side  and  that,  as  if  they  were 
Straw  bundles,  and  proceeded  to  turn  the  button  !  Jo  set  up  a 
scream,  putting  both  hands  before  her  eyes.  Her  mother  said 
"  Mr.  Bugby  !"  once  more,  putting  a  still  stronger  emphasis  on 
the  first  syllable. 

Mr.  Bugby  deliberately  pulled  open  the  closet-door,  and  thrust 
in  the  candle.  There  stood  Mr.  Battles — no  !  Mr.  Madgrab,  look- 
ing as  wily  as  a  fox,  and  illy  restraining  his  laughter  at  the  scene 
which  the  candle  helped  illuminate!  Mr.  Madgrab!  Was  ever 
such  a  thing  heard  of !    Where  did  he  come  from  1 

Mrs.  Bugby  took  away  her  daughter  in  a  notable  huff,  leaving 
her  husband  and  his  favorite  there  together.  Jo  was  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare  about  it — and  to  think  of  the  kisses  she  had  given  the 
rascal,  too ! 

The  way  of  it  was  this.  Mr.  Battles  very  unexpectedly  went 
out  of  town  by  the  cars,  and  had  no  time  to  notify  Mrs.  Bugby  of 
his  changed  destination — least  of  all  did  he  think  that  anything 
more  than  a  little  disappointment  would  come  of  it.  Mr.  Mad- 
grab, however,  had  learned  all  about  this  sly  way  of  Battles,  and 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  any  such  advantage  as  the  present 
opportunity  offered.  He  suspected  an  interview  was  appointed  for 
that  evening,  from  seeing  Mrs.  Bugby  go  to  Battles's  store  ;  and  he 
likew  ise  knew  of  Battles  unexpectedly  going  out  cf  town.  That 
was  enough  :  the  rest  was  in  his  own  hands. 

But  Joanna  never  would  have  him,  let  it  blow  as  hard  as  it 
might.  She  hated  him  now,  if  for  nothing  but  the  kisses  he  had 
got  by  his  mean  and  false  pretences,  on  the  evening  when  she  cer- 
tainly thought  she  was  dispensing  them  to  his  rival ! 

As  for  Mr.  Bugby,  it  was  said  that  he  actually  gained  a  pound 
of  flesh  a  day,  for  at  least  two  weeks  afterwards. 


No  Phufeotiox. — Xaaman  was  a  mighty  man,  but  ho  was  a 
leper.  Every  man  has  some  bul  or  other  in  his  character — some- 
thing that  blemishes  .and  diminishes  liim — some  alloy  in  his 
grandeur — some  damp  to  his  joy.  He  may  be  very  happv — verv 
good  ;  yet,  in  something  or  other,  not  so  good  as  he  should  be, 
nor  so  happy  as  he  should  be.  Naaman  was  as  great  as  the 
world  could  make  him  ;  and  yet.  as  Bishop  Hall  remarks,  the 
basest  slave  in  Syria  would  not  have  changed  skins  with  him. — 
Matthew  Henry. 
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and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  Hrranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bon- 
ton  press  for  sixteen  years.    Its  p»ges  contain 

NEWS.  TALES.  POEMS.  STOIUES  OF  THE  SEA.  SKETCHED  M1SCKL- 

LVNY.  ADVEVIVIIES.  IllOti  It  A  P1I I ES,  WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  bust  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country.  It  is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  event*  of  the  time*,  of  peace  and  war  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  occurring  in  tither  hemispheie.  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  each  num- 
ber heiny  GOfttpltte  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pages:  there  are  enouch  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  peculiar  sect  or  clique.  This  work  in 
Intended  for  TUB  MILLION,  j.orth  or  south,  east  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  populttr  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  as 
any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  family  circle.  It  is 
in  ail  its  departments,  fresh  aud  origiuat,  and,  what  it  purports  to  be,  the 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive 
the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any  person  sending  us  eight  subscribers  and 
eight  dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLoU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Trecuout  and  Brom  field  Sts-,  Boston,  Mans. 
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STREET  IN  CALCUTTA. 
We  present  herewith  a  view  of  a  street  in  the  famous  city  of 
Hindoatan,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  of  British  India. 
The  Indian  name  is  K<dlee  Ghattah,  which  signifies  "the  ghaut, 
or  landing-place  of  Kallee,  the  goddess  of  Time."  It  is  situated 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Hoogly,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  Job  Charnock, 
the  agent  of  the  first  English  East  India  Company,  incorporated 
by  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1G0O.  Calcutta  is  a  very  inter- 
esting city,  and  contains  a  vast  population.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings are  beautiful,  and  there  are  many  fine  gardens  within  its  pre- 
cincts. Iti  s  a  place  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance,  ex- 
tending its  bands  of  trade  with  every  part  of  the  ivorld. 


STREET  SCENE  EN  CALCUTTA. 


CHARGE  OF  THE  RASHMIAZOUKS. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  body  of  Bashi-Bazouks  rushing  in 
full  career  to  the  charge.  These  wild  Oriental  troops  have  done 
good  service  in  the  Crimea,  and  have  rendered  themselves  formid- 
able to  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Unfortunately,  their  impatience  of 
discipline,  and  their  savage  nature,  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  when  not  engaged  in  active  duty.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
has  been  laboring  for  years  to  introduce  European  discipline  into 
his  army,  employing  for  the  purpose,  some  of  the  finest  European 
officers — but,  after  all,  it  is  but  up-hill  work.  The  very  quali- 
ties which  make  the  Orientals  formidable  in  fray,  render  them 
unmanageable  in  camp.  Ferocity  and  submission  to  authority  arc 
rarely  associated.    It  is  impossible  to  combine  these  wild  troopers, 


and  to  manoeuvre  them  in  masses  ;  hence  they  are  only  effective  as 
irregular  cavalry.  Individually,  the  horsemen  that'Mnrad  Bey 
commanded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  were  the  first  in  the 
world  ;  and  their  valor,  and  the  speed  and  strength  of  their  match- 
less steeds,  almost  warranted  the  boast  of  their  commander,  that  he 
would  "  cut  up  the  French  like  gourds."  But  the  fiery  valor  of  the 
east  was  nothing  when  matched  with  the  perfect  discipline  of  the 
west.  Before  the  steady  and  sustained  fire  of  the  French  squares 
that  splendid  Oriental  cavalry  melted  away  like  mists  before  the 
sunbeams — they  were  almost  wholly  annihilated.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  fiery  valor  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  with  the 
steadiness  of  English  troops,  we  should  then  have  such  a  cavalry 
corps  as  the  world  never  saw. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

THE  CHEAPEST  WEEKLY  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

One  has  only  to  refer  to  Balloo's  Pictorial  from  week  to  week  to  realize  the 
great  Improvements  in  wood  engraving  in  this  country.  This  charming  paper 
richly  deserves  the  vast  popularity  it  enjoys. — Boston  Herald. 

Let  fathers  take  this  pleasant  and  instructive  weekly  home  to  their  families, 
It  will  amuse  while  it  improves  the  domestic  circle.  In  what  way  can  six  cents 
be  so  properly  Invested? — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  in  this  country  which  has  attained  a  firm  basis, 
and  successfully  established  itself.  Its  imitators,  who  have  started  up  and  as 
often  failed,  lacked  the  necessary  capital  and  enterprise. — Hartford  Courant. 

We  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  charming  reading  matter  in  Bal- 
loo's Pictorial,  which  is  all  original,  or  its  fine  and  elogant  engravings.  The 
proprietor  says  it  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world,  and  so  it  is. — Burlington 
Sentinel. 

The  superb  engravings  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  Entry  of  Gen.  Scott 
into  Mexico,  and  other  large  pictures,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Balloo's 
Pictorial,  are  the  best  wood  engravings  yet  produced  in  America. —  Tribune. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  is  entirely  original,  and  its  subscribers  get  their  money's 
worth  twice  over — first,  the  reading  matter  is  worth  the  price  charged  for  it, 
and  then,  how  the  Illustrations  can  be  afforded  for  the  price  charged  is  a  mys- 
tery.— Indianapolis  Gazette. 

K7"  One  copy  of  Balloo's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  The  Flag  op  oor 
Union,  when  taken  together,  one  year,  84. 

FEBRUARY. 

The  last  month  of  winter !  It  is  something  to  have  reached  that 
halting-place  on  our  annual  journey,  and  amidst  the  snows  and 
ice,  and  thaws  and  chilly  sunhlinks,  to  remember  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  spring— of  that  nominal  spring  in  which  our  rugged 
New  England  climate  rejoiceth.  The  month  is  named  from  the 
Roman  goddess,  Febria,  or  Februa,  who  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  Juno  Lucina.  In  this  month  the  Romans  held  a  feast  in  be- 
half of  the  manes  of  the  deceased,  and  in  this  month  also,  sacrifices 
were  performed,  and  the  last  honors  paid  to  the  dead.  The 
Mosaic  law  prescribed  purifications  also.  The  Saxons  called  this 
month  Sprout-Kele,  because  the  kaleworth  put  forth  its  herbage  at 
this  season ;  they  also  called  it  Sol-monath,  or  pancake  month — sol, 
or  tool,  signifying  food  or  cakes,  which,  in  this  month,  were  offered 
by  the  Saxons  to  the  sun.  The  present  winter  has  been  wintry 
enough  to  satisfy  tho  most  inveterate  lover  of  artistic  "  keeping." 
Snow-storm  upon  snow-storm — Pelion  upon  Ossa — and  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  diving  madly  below  zero  with  daily  de- 
pravity. Yet  we  have  had  many  a  merry  and  many  a  profitable 
winter  evening,  for  our  hearts  liave  responded  to  the  invitation  of 
the  poet  Read : 

"  And  when  old  Winter,  through  his  fingers  numb, 
Blows  till  his  breathings  on  the  windows  gleam — 
And  when  tho  mill-wheel,  spiked  with  ice,  is  dumb 
Within  the  neighboring  stream : 

Then  come,  for  nights  like  these  have  power  to  wake 

Tho  calm  delight  no  others  may  impart — 
When  round  tho  tiro  true  souls  communing  make 

A  summer  in  tho  heart." 


Education. — Governor  Clarke  states  that  during  tho  last  year, 
tho  sum  expended  for  schools  in  New  York  State  was  $3,220,618 
— a  very  liberal  provision. 

Fans. — It  is  stated  that  somo  of  the  fashionable  fans  in  Paris 
cost  $2000  a-pieco.    How  can  they  raiso  the  wind  1 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  superintendent  of  schools  advises  that  girls  and  boys 
should  attend  together.    It  is  a  judicious  counsel. 

....  Bayard  Taylor  is  to  spend  his  honeymoon  in  Sweden  and 
Norway — a  variation  of  the  "  grand  tour." 

....  The  crop  of  sugar  in  Texas  is  about  one  and  a  half  hogs- 
head to  the  acre.    Short  and  sweet. 

....  The  Ohio  legislature  have  rejected  a  bill  abolishing  capital 
punishment ;  they  believe  in  hanging. 

....  Mr.  Allen's  Victoria  Regia  lilies  have  been  coveted  and 
culled  by  Jack  Frost,  Esq. 

....  Masury  &  Silsbec  haTO  been  taking  tho  heads  of  custom 
house  officers — not  by  the  guillotine,  however. 

....  One  Colonel  Prosper  has  "  done  "  a  bank  at  Lynchburg, 
Vu  ,  by  forged  drafts  for  $7000. 

....  An  avalanche  is  not  a  blessing  from  above,  the  Post  inti- 
mates, and  wo  say  ditto. 

....  The  "  sunny  south "  has  been  luxuriating  in  a  crop  of 
icicles  and  orangc-tree-killing  frosts. 

....  Three  young  ladies  of  Indiana  were  recently  killed  by 
taking  a  pan  of  live  coals  to  their  bed  room. 

....  There  are  two  millions  and  a  half  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States  to  feed  twenty-five  millions  of  folks. 

....  India-rubber  ladders  don't  work.  You  climb  all  day,  and 
don't  rise  a  foot. 

....  A  lunatic  thought  the  rising  of  tho  sun  depended  on  tho 
crowing  of  the  rooster — a  slight  mistake.  » 

....  To  open  a  "  bank  "  i-equires  no  great  capital — only  a  snow 
shovel  that  costs  two  shillings. 

....  On  the  4th  of  July  the  sun  is  a  million  and  a  half  miles 
further  from  us  than  in  March. 

....  The  rings  of  the  planet  Saturn  are  said  to  be  made  of 
steam,  taking  shape  from  velocity. 

....  Not  less  than  a  million  pieces  of  lawn  goods  will  be  for 
sale  this  season. 

....  The  city  of  Washington  has  seen  more  snow  this  winter 
than  for  fifteen  years  before. 

....  Four  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced 
to  the  acre  in  Texas.    This  will  pay. 

....  Macaulay  again  assaults  Penn  in  his  third  volume.  Penu's 
memory  is  proof  against  the  attack. 


AMERICAN  FOREST  TREES. 

We  have  seen  during  the  past  winter,  how  ornamental  trees  may 
be,  even  in  their  season  of  repose  ;  how  those  slender  limbs  and 
filaments,  gracefully  interwoven,  by  the  magic  inflnence  of  a  sin- 
gle frost-night  were  converted  into  glories  defying  the  pen  and 
pencil  to  depict,  "  glittering  in  the  bright  sun  with  the  matchless 
splendor  of  a  diamond  mine."  And  what  grace  have  the  ever- 
green plantations  added  to  our  environs,  preserving  a  souvenir  of 
summer  in  the  midst  of  winter,  an  oasis  of  green  in  a  wilderness 
of  frost,  supplying  our  altars  and  our  hearths  with  decorations  for 
merry  Christmas,  with  verdure  and  beauty  that  need  no  artificial 
warmth  for  their  development.  The  season  is  now  fast  approach- 
ing when  these  glorious  gifts  of  nature  will  put  on  their  holiday 
attire, — 

'•  The  sapling  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-propped  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funerale." 

Let  us  hope  that  every  man  who  has  an  hour's  leisure,  and  who 
lives  without  the  city  limits,  will  this  year  set  out  a  tree.  It  will 
keep  his  memory  green  through  many  generations.  There  is  no 
such  faithful  biographer  as  a  tree.  In  one  of  our  counties  at  least, 
its  agricultural  society  has  offered  a  large  premium  for  the  greatest 
number  of  ornamental  trees  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  the  most 
thrifty  condition,  planted  by  the  road-side.  It  is  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  provision.  A  few  years  since,  Mr.  Samuel  Carpenter, 
of  Attleborough,  in  this  State,  left  a  legacy  of  several  hundred 
dollars  for  planting  trees  by  tho  road-side.  "  What  future  way- 
farer, as  he  seeks  rest  and  shelter  under  their  welcomo  shade,  will 
not  pronounce  blessings  on  this  benefactor  of  his  race'?" 

Our  noble  forests  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  fatal  axe  of 
civilization.  The  ponderous  engines  that  traverse  our  valleys  in 
every  direction,  devour  acres  of  woodland  daily.  It  is  time  that 
strenuous  efforts  wore  made  to  replace  the  ravages  of  the  axe.  No 
country  in  the  world  is  blessed  with  a  richer  or  more  varied  sylva. 
Nor  arc  these  forest  trees  to  be  valued  simply  as  ornaments  or  as 
fuel.  They  contribute  largely  to  the  preservation  and  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  soil.  They  deepen  and  improve  it  by  their  annual  de- 
posit of  leaves  and  branches.  Their  roots  open  the  ground  to  the 
influences  of  the  sun,  rain  and  air,  and  in  some  localities  grasp 
and  bind  together  shallow  soils  and  prevent  their  waste.  "  They 
equalize  the  temperature  of  the  climate  ;  protecting  us,  our  flocks 
and  herds,  from  the  violence  of  the  wind?  and  the  scorching  rays 
of  our  American  sun.  They  furnish  us  with  building  material 
for  our  dwellings,  our  shops  and  stores,  our  ships  and  steamers, 
— for  our  cabinet  ware,  carriages,  wooden  ware,  fences  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cultivation  of  certain 
varieties  of  trees  for  tho  valuo  of  their  bark  and  nuts,  tho  sugar 
maplo  recommends  itself  to  us  as  a  source  of  easy  and  enormous 
profit.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  single  town  in  our  common- 
wealth has  produced  in  a  year  100,000  pounds  of  sugar  from  this 
tree." 

In  short,  every  consideration  urges  us  to  set  out  trees.  How 
would  the  beauty  of  our  lovely  bay  bo  enhanced  if  tho  islands  on 
its  surface  were  now  covered,  as  they  once  were,  with  a  beautiful 
growth  of  forest ! 


RIFLE  MANUFACTURE. 
The  new  rifle  musket  manufactured  at  the  United  States  armo- 
ries has  the  length  of  its  barrel  reduced  from  forty -two  to  forty 
inches,  tho  exterior  reduced,  and  the  calibre  from  0.G9  to  0.58  of 
an  inch.  The  barrel  has  three  decreasing  grooves,  with  a  point 
and  rear  sight  brazed  on,  graduating  from  one  to  one  thousand 
yards.  The  weight  of  the  new  arm  is  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
lighter  than  the  old  model.  The  lock  is  changed  to  a  front  action 
swivel  lock,  with  the  Maynard  attachment,  which  will  contain 
sixty  primers.  The  ball  is  .an  elongated,  hollow,  pointed  ball, 
weighing  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  grains,  which  is  about 
sixty  grains  heavier  than  the  present  round  ball.  Tho  new  model 
riflo  requires  but  sixty  grains  of  powder,  which  is  fifty  grains  less 
than  the  present  service  charge  of  the.  smooth-bore  musket. 


Rachel,  the  Actress. — One  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  this  great  tragedienne's  manner  was  the  eloquent  play  of  her 
hands.  This  appears  to  be  traditional  on  the  French  stage.  Tho 
celebrated  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  whom  Garrick  admired  so 
much,  "  employed  her  hands  with  graceful  variety,  so  that  they 
pleased  every  moment  with  some  new  and  unexpected  eloquence." 


The  Chinese. — The  Chinese  are  the  most  beastly  and  brutal 
of  all  human  vermin.  They  lately  crucified  and  cut  out  the  liv- 
ing heart  of  a  poor  woman  simply  because  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  rebel.  It  is  time  these  scoundrels  were  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  with  cannon  and  sabres. 


A  sad  Scene. — A  intoxicated  woman  was  lately  brought  into 
one  of  our  station  houses  with  a  child  in  her  amis,  a  little  boy  of 
seven  staggering  drunk  at  her  side.  Misery  and  destitution  had 
driven  her  to  drink. 


Railroad  Fares. — The  directors  ot  the  Worcester  Railroad 
have  raised  their  fare  five  cents  at  each  station.  They  consider 
the  new  fare  about  fair. 


Hard  for  Birds. — Numbers  of  quail,  partridges,  and  other 
birds,  have  died  in  the  woods  from  the  recent  severity  of  the 
winter  weather. 


Fillieustering . — There  are  no  fillibusters  now-a-days — only 
"  invalids  "  seeking  a  warmer  climate  for  their  health. 


THE  PRESS 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  substance,  that  a  free  press 
was  more  formidable  than  a  million  of  bayonets.  He  aspired  to 
guide  this  engine  himself.  Madame  de  Stael  says  : — "  Bonaparte, 
when  he  had  a  million  of  armed  men  at  his  command,  did  not 
attach  less  importance  to  the  art  of  guiding  the  public  mind  by 
gazettes ;  he  often  himself  dictated  articles  for  the  newspapers, 
which  could  be  easily  recognized  by  the  jerking  violence  of  the 
style.  People  saw  that  he  could  have  wished  to  put  blows  instead 
of  words  into  what  he  wrote."  Louis  Napoleon  has  the  same 
opinion  of  the  power  of  the  press  ;  like  his  uncle,  he  keeps  it  closely 
muzzled,  and  also,  like  the  illustrious  founder  of  his  family,  dab- 
bles a  little  in  the  editorial  business.  He  is  not  a  very  bad  writer, 
and  might  earn  a  fair  salary  as  a  sub-editor,  if  all  else  failed. 

The  perpetuity  of  his  power  depends  upon  the  subordination 
and  enthralment  of  the  press.  If  the  Hugos,  father  and  son,  and 
a  few  other  master-spirits  of  the  ago,  were  permitted  to  write  and 
publish  what  they  pleased  in  Paris,  one  month  would  not  elapse 
without  a  revolution.  In  England  and  this  country,  the  press  is 
tho  bulwark  of  popular  liberty.  Perhaps  the  actual  power  for 
good  or  for  evil,  of  the  London  Times,  is,  or  rather  was  until 
lately,  greater  than  that  of  the  throne  itself.  Certainly  the  united 
power  of  the  English  press  can  control  the  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  yet  there  are  not  near  so  many  newspapers,  nor  so 
large  a  number  of  newspaper  readers,  in  England  as  in  this  country. 


Greek  Tragedy  revived. — Mr.  Alexander  Dumas  has  pro- 
duced at  the  Port  Saint  Martin,  Paris,  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Ores- 
tes," in  which  he  has  followed  ^Eschylus  step  by  step.  Tho  pro- 
portions of  the  Greek  tragedy  have  been  re-produced  in  the  getting 
up.  Agamemnon  appears  in  his  car  drawn  by  magnificent  horses, 
and  the  chorus  of  the  people  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  The  dic- 
tion of  the  play  is  said  to  be  lofty,  melodious  and  majestic. 


Cold  Weather. — The  cold  at  Moscow  has  been  intense  this 
winter.  Think  of  the  sentinels  freezing  in  their  boxes,  though 
relieved  every  half  hour  !  Soldiering  in  Russia  must  be  an-ice 
business. 


Shameful. — The  neglect  of  some  persons  to  strew  ashes  on 
their  sidewalks  when  the  bricks  or  stones  aro  covered  with  ice. 
The  ice  cannot,  under  some  circumstances,  be  removed,  but  the 
ashes  are  always  handy. 


Melrose. — This  beautiful  town,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  is  flour- 
ishing like  a  green  bay  tree.  Building  is  going  on  largely  tho 
coming  spring,  and  the  town  is  generally  very  prosperous. 


Good  Idea. — Tho  farmers  in  and  about  Northampton,  Mass., 
are  fatting  their  cattlo,  and  getting  ready  for  a  public  exhibition 
thereabouts. 


Railroading. — Wo  are  sorry  to  observe  the  increase  of  rail- 
road accidents  in  all  directions.    Carelessness  prevails  extensively. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Georgo  R.  Sampson,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sarah  A. 
D.  Phillips;  by  liev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Nathaniel  B.  Sherman  to  Miss  Betsw 
C.  Parker,  of  Plympton ;  by  Itev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Bailey  Parker,  of  Pembroke, 
N.  II.,  to  Miss  Mercy  G.  Frost;  by  Uev.  Mr.  Street-er,  Mr.  John  Duggan  to 
Miss  Eliza  Peters;  by  itev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Alanson  P.  Gould  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
0.  Baker;  by  itev.  Mr.  Robbies.  Mr.  Aaron  Hobart,  Jr.  of  North  Bridgewater, 
to  Miss  Ellen  II.  Thacher. — At  Chaiiestown,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Mudge,  Mr.  Charles 
\V.  Fernald  to  Miss  Clara  A.  Sawyer. — At  Cambridge,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hand  te- 
Miss  Martha  J.  Favor. — At  Melrose,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Sweetzer  to  Miss  Elizaliotb. 
Davis. — At  Danvers.  bv  itev.  Dr.  Braman,  Uev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  of  Roxbury, 
to  Miss  Louise  P.  Preston. — At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Luther  Fos- 
ter to  Miss  Joanna  Fisk. — At  Gloucester,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Joseph  Wil- 
liams to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Leonore  — At  Newburyport.  by  Hev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Marsh,  of  Amesbury,  to  Miss  Abba  F.  Mace,  of  Hampton,  N.  H. — 
At  South  Dartmouth,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Capt.  John  C.  Almy,  Jr.  to  Miss 
Mary  S.,  daughter  of  the  officiating  clerg)man. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Stowe,  Mr.  George  O.  I^wis,  of  Scituate.  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Bly. — At  Douglass, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Holman,  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Wallis  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Thompson. 


DEATHS. 


Inthlscitv,  Mrs.  Martha  Kittredge,  59;  Mr.  Francis  L.  Willson,  31;  Mt. 
Elisha  II.  Collier,  67;  Mrs.  Sally,  wife  of  Hon.  Joseph  Mitchell.  46;  Miss  Eliz* 
0.  G.  Rowiti,  20:  Mr.  Dennison  B.  Green,  40;  Mrs.  Abigail,  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Hilton,  58;  Widow  Mary  Jauics,  85;  Widow  Drborah  Tenney,  75. — At  Charles- 
town,  Mrs.  Mary  Till,  68;  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Frost,  24;  Mr.  Richard  W. 
Hall,  20. — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Chard,  26. — At  Cambridgo,  Mrs.  Harriet, 
wife  of  Hon.  Wlllard  Phillips. — At  Somerville.  Mr.  William  A.  Russell,  60. — 
At  Brighton,  Mr.  Horace  Ilavnes,  63. — At  \Ve>ton.  J)oa.  Thomas  Eigelow,  87. — 
At  Danvers,  Mr.  Joseph  Griffin,  43  -  At  Marblohead,  Mr.  Robert  Dodd,  84.— 
At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  II.  GafTney,  45.—  At  Newbury pfrrt.  Mr.  William 
Brown,  23. — At  Duxburv,  Mr.  George  Canning  Weston,  28. — At  Salisbury 
Mills,  Mrs.  Eliza  Morrill,  45.— At  Attleborough,  William  Riley.  Esq.,  77  — A't 
Wendell,  Mr.  Timothy  Armstrong,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  96.— At  West 
.Springfield,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Sibley,  90. — At  Edgartown,  Mrs.  Betsey  W.  Norton, 
76.— At  Worcester.  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Homer.  #0. — At  Clinton,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Smith,  60. — At  Leicester,  Miss  Susan  Knights,  25 — At  Enfield,  Mr.  Joseph 
Keith,  86.— At  Hadlcy.  Mr.  Josiah  Kellogg.  88.— At  Bethel,  Me.,  Mr.  Charles 
Stearns,  87. — At  New  York,  Mr.  Newell  J.  McClnre,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  37. 
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[Written  for  BaUous  Pictorial.] 

w  i  .\  t  e  it 

BT    GEORGE   JI.  COOMER. 

Old  winter  la  uot.  a*  his  slanderers  toll, 

A  UK-rrilesf  tyrant  at  lu-art; 
For  tmiMttMnf  of  humor  within  him  mu*t  dwell, 

And  something  of  fancy  and  art. 

For  where  If  the  artist  abiding  o.i  earth, 

That  ever,  from  matter  f-o  cold. 
Call*  paUec  and  tOtcff  in  n  Dlght  into  birth, 

That  glow  like  the  temple  of  old  .' 

O'er  hoiws  whOM  owners  no  gold  ran  amani, 

llv  tumeth  to  silver  the  caves; 
lie  change  the  forests  to  forests  of  glass, 

Aud  chi/el*  Ml  diamonds  to  leavr*. 

Theu  social  and  gay  a.s  the  gayest  can  be, 

The  circle  at  Christmas  he  join*; 
A  jester,  a  gourmand,  a  Kalstatr  for  glee. 

Well  UH  t  with  his  H  l1  and  his  1'oiud. 

'J'ho  Hint  Of  our  childhood  all  sooty  he  brings, 

The  \ear  in  its  >outh  he  has  reared; 
And  listens  while  merry  Saint  Valet. tine  sli.gs 

Of  blessings  to  lovers  endeared. 

Whlle  sr.tuty  his  means,  and  while  wealthy  his  will, 

With  winter  I  gaily  will  share; 
Nor  take  his  cold  gifts  iu  the  spirit  of  III. 

WhOM  own  U  btit  begga.ly  fara. 

He  surely  can  give  [who  ll  fitted  to  prowl, 

Witii  ruin  besetting  his  path — 
Ftill  hooted  ai  d  cawed  at  by  raven  and  owl), 

Nought  bi  tter  than  rttth  as  he  hath. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

T  II  E  P  R  A  1  R  1  E  S  C  0  T  T. 

BY   SYLVAN  IS  COBB,  JR. 

I  lf.ft  Fort  Snolling  on  the  first  day  of  August,  nnd  took  my 
course  to  the  southwest  through  the  northern  part  of  Iowa,  mean- 
ing to  strike  the  Missouri  where  the  great  Indian  mounds  air.  I 
followed  the  Blue  Earth  River  two  days,  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles,  and  after  this  i  traversed  a  track  of  uneven  bluff.  On  the 
fourth  day  I  entered  on  a  vast  prairie,  and  had  it  not  been  for  da- 
mn, I  should  have  needed  a  vompass.  I  had  a  compass,  however, 
having  bean  advised  by  those  who  knew,  never  to  travel  over  these 
regions  without  one.  I  had  seen  prairie  land  before,  hut  this  was 
the  first  time  1  had  seen  one  literally  boundless  to  the  sight,  save  by 
the  horizon.  My  course  was  now  son th -southwest,  and  after  Stop- 
ping a  few  minutes  to  gaze  upon  the  strange  scene,  I  started  on. 
My  horse  was  a  powerful  one,  and  he  leamed  to  be  a  very  knowing 
one,  too,  for  I  am  sure  he  stopped  twice  of  his  own  accord  for  me 
to  consider  whether  I  was  right  or  not. 

By  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  1  was  to  have  reached  a  camp ;  hut 
noon  came,  and  no  camp  was  in  sight.  Could  I  have  missed  the 
way  ?  I  looked  at  the  sun,  and  was  sure  1  was  right.  While  I 
was  thus  considering,  1  noticed  a  sort  of  br<-ak  in  the  tall  grass  a 
short  distance  to  ray  left,  and  having  reached  it,  1  found  it  to  he 
the  place  where  there  had  been  a  camp:  Of  course  I  understood 
the  matter  now.  The  camp  I  was  to  have  found  had  broken  op, 
and  I  must  guess  my  way,  for  I  had  only  been  directed  to  this 
point,  having  been  left  to  obtain  the  rest  of  my  information  here. 
But  I  spent  not  much  time  in  thought.  I  knew  nearly  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mounds,  and  knowing  that  1  most  strike  the  Missouri 
somewhere,  I  kept  on  in  the  same  course  until  my  watch  told  me 
it  was  four  o'clock ;  and  1  was  on  the  point  of  stopping  to  let  my 
horse  rest,  when  my  eye  detected  n  clump  of  trees  a  little  to  my 
right.  I  knew  it  must  be  one  of  those  cases  sometimes  met  with 
in  these  vast  prairies,  and  at  once  turned  my  horse's  head  towards 
it.  The  noble  animal  knew  my  intent  well,  for  he  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  started  into  a  swift  gallop.  When  I  reached  the  oasis,  I 
found  it  to  he  a  small,  rocky  elevation,  containing  some  seven  or 
eight  acres,  and  thickly  wooded,  and,  what  was  more  pleasing 
still,  I  saw  a  curl  of  smoke  above  the  trees.  I  soon  found  a  beaten 
path,  and  having  gone  a  few  rods,  I  came  to  a  small  log  hut,  at 
the  door  of  which  sat  an  old  man  smoking  a  pipe.  lie  bade  me 
welcome  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  asked  me  to  dismount  and 
■top  with  him.  He  showed  me  where  I  could  secure  my  horse, 
and  having  attended  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  1  entered  the 
hut.  It  was  a  small  concern,  not  over  ten  feet  square,  and  was 
formed  by  four  stout  poles  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  four  angles 
of  a  square,  and  meeting  at  the  top  ;  and  then  the  walls  were  formed 
by  logs  laid  up  against  these,  and  secured  at  the  corners.  Within 
there  were  any  quantity  of  buffalo  skins,  and  also  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  fireplace.  My  host  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  with  hair  as  white  a.s  snow,  and  a 
face  very  strongly  marked.  I  introduced  myself,  and  gave  him 
my  name  and  business,  and  he  told  me  his  name  was  Philip  Brock. 

After  we  had  chatted  awhile,  the  old  man  went  at  work  to  get 
some  supper.  He  built  a  lire,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coals,  he  unrolled  a  fresh  buffalo  hide,  and  having 
taken  therefrom  a  rump  of  the  animal,  from  which  the  hide  had 
been  taken,  he  cut  oil'  some  slices  and  placed  them  on  the  coals. 
While  these  were  broiling,  he  got  out  some  bread,  salt,  etc.,  from 
an  old  chest,  and  I  ute  a  supper,  than  which  I  never  relished  one 
better  iu  my  life. 

After  this  we  walked  out  over  the  oasis.  It  was  a  lovely  spot, 
with  a  spring  of  pure,  sparkling  water,  and  a  goodly  growth  of 
hickory  trees,  from  which  Brock  gathered  nuts.  He  also  had  a 
cornfield  iu  a  good  state  -.f  cultivation,  but  it  was  small,  for  the 


owner  knew  not  how  soon  lie  might  move  nway.    After  we  had  re- 
turned  to  the  hut.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  in  this  section.  I 

"  Kvcr  since  I  was  one  and  twenty,"  he  replied  ;  and  I  thought 
his  voice  assumed  a  s.td  tone  as  bis  mind  was  thus  earned  back  to 
his  youthful  day-;.    '•  I  came  lu  re  fiom  Massachusetts,  and  ever  ! 
since  have  lived  amid  those  great  solitudes." 

Some  further  conversation  was  held,  and  then  1  asked  him  what 
thoflC  wig-like  looking  things  were  1  saw  hanging  up  over  his  bed. 
There  were  some  four  or  five  and  twenty  of  them  hanging  there,  ! 
looking  like  wigs  made  from  hair  of  horses'  tails.    His  face  grew  j 
dark  with  a  heavy  f.own  as  I  asked  the  question,  and  his  eyes  I 
burned  with  n  strange  fire. 

"  Those,"  he  uttered,  iu  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  air  tcalpn .'  Scalps 
I  have  torn  from  Indians'  heads,  dead  and  dying.    You  see  there  \ 
are  twenty-five  of  them." 

"  And  you  slew  them  all  V 

"  Yes." 

"  All  at  once  ?" 

*'  No,  sir.  1  have  been  a  long  while  gathering  those  trophies  up." 
A  few  moments'  silence  ensued,  ami  then  He  resumed  : 
"Of  course  you  are  curious  to  know  more  about  this,  and  ft  1 
you  have  a  mind  to  listen,  I  have  no  objections  to  explaining  it. 
I  told  you  I  came  here  when  I  was  one  and  twenty.    I  came  be- 
cause one  whom  I  loved  as  life  itself  came  before  me.    John  Gar- 
land and  his  wife,  and  one  child,  came  out  to  Kentuckv,  and  for 
that  child  I  followed  them.    Within  three  yean  from  the  time 
that  I  came,  both  the  father  and  the  mother  died,  and  Martha  Gar- 
land was  left  alone  with  me.    She  became  my  wife  (the  priest  of 
St.  Edwards  united  us),  and  then  we  sought  a  home  further  west.  | 
We  were  happy,  for  we  had  none  to  hate,  and  all  to  love.  We 
had  a  daughter,  whom  we  called  Kli/.a,  but  she  only  remained 

!  with  us  a  few  years.  When  she  had  learned  to  know  our  loves, 
nnd  when  the  first  bloom  of  intellect  had  mantled  her  brow,  and 

|  lighted  up  her  dark  eye,  she  faded  away  nnd  died.  Another  child 
was  bom  to  us  (another  girl),  who  remained  with  us  a  few  years, 
and  then  she,  too,  died.  At  length  we  were  blessed  with  a  son. 
lie  grew  up  healthy  and  strong,  and  he  rook  the  place  of  all  we 
hail  loved  nnd  lost.  We  called  him  Philip,  and  when  he  was  only 
four  years  old,  he  could  rest  my  rifle  over  his  father's  shoulder, 
and  hit  a  tree  at  ten  rods.  When  he  was  five  years  old,  a  party  of 
Crow  Indians  came  along  and  camped  near  our  cabin.  1  gave 
them  powder  and  shot,  but  I  would  give  them  no  mm.  At  night 
they  seized  me  while  I  slept,  and  bound  me  hand  and  foot,  and 
then  they  took  my  wife — and — and  child,  and  carried  them  awav." 

The  old  man  Stopped  and  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  then, 
white  his  voice  assumed  a  deeper  tone,  be  added  : 

"O,  I  cannot  tell  the  agony  of  that  moment — of  that  hour  !  I 
strained  with  all  my  power;  I  called  upon  God  to  help  ine ;  and, 
you  will  not  wonder,  I  cursed  the  power  which  held  me  !  The  red 
demons  laughed  and  howled  at  me  as  they  searched  my  cot  for 
rum.  They  found  some  in  a  jug;  some  which  I  only  kept  for 
times  of  need — for  I  never  poured  the  fire  down  my  throat — they 
found  this,  and  having  drank  it  all  up,  they  threw  the  jug  at  me, 
and  then  started  off.  My  wife  held  out  her  arms  to  me,  and  said  : 
'Help  me,  my  Philip !'  And  my  little  boy  held  out  his  hands, 
and  cried  :  1  Papa  !  papa  !'  " 

Here  the  old  scout  bowed  his  head  and  wept  aloud. 
"0,"  he  murmured,  iu  choking  accents,  "  who  can  tell  such 
agony  as  that  with  a  whole  heart !  1  heard  the  last  shriek  of  mv 
wife,  the  last  cry  of  my  boy,  and  then  1  fainted.  When  1  came  to 
myself,  1  was  still  by  the  tree,  hanging  forwards  with  my  whole 
weight  upon  my  bound  hands  ;  and  jjst  as  I  was  fairly  regaining 
my  consciousness,  I  fell  forward  upon  my  face.  The  knot  in  the 
leathern  thong  had  gradually  loosened  and  given  way.  As  soon 
as  I  could  collect  my  energies,  I  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  sava- 
ges. 1  followed  their  trail  as  far  as  the  Missouri,  and  there  I  lost 
it ;  and  I  never  saw  my  wife  and  child  again.  But  1  swore  a 
deadly  vengeance  against  the  Crows.  I  swore  that  not  one  of 
them  should  cross  nit  path  and  live — and  I  have  kept  my  oath. 
That  was  thirteen  years  ago.  Since  then  1  have  had  no  settled 
home.  1  have  lived  here  longer  than  I  ever  lived  in  any  one  place 
hi  fore  since  that  fatal  hour.  Most  of  the  time  I  have  been  em- 
ployed by  government  against  the  Indians.  I  know  every  crook 
and  turn  of  their  haunts  about  here,  and  1  have  served  as  a  scout 
for  the  fort.  These  scalps  are  all  Crows;  but  these  do  not  tell  the 
number  I  have  slain,  for  many  a  Crow  has  fallen  by  my  rifts 
whose  scalp  I  could  not  get." 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  became  composed,  he  gave  me  some 
account  of  his  adventures  while  out  scouting  among  the  Indians ; 
and  he  continued  his  account  until  we  were  startled  by  the  sound 
of  paltering  rain  upon  the  roof.  We  went  to  the  door  and  found 
that  the  heavens  were  black  as  ink,  and  the  rain  falling  fast.  My 

i  horse  was  j  ut  under  the  little  shed,  with  Brock's  cow,  and  then  we 
returned  to  the  hut.    It  was  now  after  ten  o'clock,  and  we  pre- 

.  pared  to  retire.  The  old  man  Spread  out  his  buffalo  robes,  and  I 
had  laid  down,  when  there  came  a  rap  upon  the  door.  He  went 
and  opened  it,  and  1  heard  him  talking  with  some  one  without. 
Soon  he  came  to  me,  and  caught  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Priend,"  he  uttered,  in  a  quick,  husky  voice,  "you  must  get 

I  up;  there  are  two  Crows  at  the  door!  1  caunot  let  them  in,  nor 
will  1  drive  them  away  in  such  a  storm  as  this.    One  of  them  is  a 

|  woman.    Let  them  in,  if  you  will." 

"  But  you  wiil  not  kill  them  here  I"  I  said,  fearing  that  his  en- 

i  inity  might  overpower  him. 

"  No,  no.  Philip  Brock  is  not  a  coward  !  Go  let  them  in." 
So  I  arose  and  went  to  the  door,  and  there  1  found  two  Indians. 
I  could  not  have  told  whether  they  were  Crows,  Pawnees,  Black- 
foots,  or  what ;  but  I  told  them  to  come  in.  'I  hey  followed  me 
into  the  hut,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  removed  their  outer  garments, 
I  polled  a  bench  up  to  the  flro  for  them,  for  there  was  yet  some  fire 


upon  the  hearth.  One  of  them  was  a  woman,  as  the  scout  had 
said,  and  the  other  was  a  tali,  stout  man,  whose  face  was  painted 
in  many  colors  ;  they  warmed  themselves  awhile,  and  then  asked 
for  a  place  in  which  to  lie.  I  showed  them  souk  spare  robes,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  were  apparently  asleep. 

Once  more  I  went  to  my  own  place  of  rest,  and  as  I  lay  down, 
I  noticed  that  Brook  hud  got  his  pistols,  but  I  made  no  remark. 
1  went  to  sleep  without  fear,  and  I  think  1  must  have  slept  some 
hours,  when  a  movement  of  my  companion  awoke  me,  and  on 
opening  my  eyes,  I  found  him  sitting  up.  He  hail  bis  pistols  in 
bis  hands,  and  was  gazing  towards  the  place  where  the  Crows  lay. 

"  What  is  it  •"  I  a.-kcd. 

"  — *h  !"  he  return*. d,  in  a  whisper,  "do  you  think  1  am  blind  1 
Suppose  these  catamounts  come  here  to  slay  me  I — to  revenge  the 
death  of  so  many  of  their  trib.-  >." 

"  Nonsense,  Philip  Brock,"  I  replied.    "  Do  you  suppose — " 

"  sh  !    Sec— they  move  now.    Ha  !    See  that  he.-.d  come  up  !" 

<  »nc  of  the  redskins  did  raise  a  bend  as  he  thus  spoke.  The. 
storm  had  passed  over,  and  the  moon  was  shining  full  and  bright 
without,  so  we  could  see  the  motion  of  the  dark  sleepers.  But 
soon  all  was  Bill)  again,  and  once  more  I  lay  back.  Again  I 
awoke,  and  it  was  hardly  yet  daj  light.  The  scout  was  still  awake, 
and  I  told  him  if  he  would  sleep  now,  1  would  watch. 

"  Very  well,"  he  replied.  "  lc  is  neur  morning,  and  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  remain  awake,  I  will  catch  a  nap." 

I  told  him  1  would,  and  he  accordingly  lay  back,  and  was  soon 
asleep.  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  hut  yet  a  drowsy  spell 
came  over  ine,  and  I  closed  my  eyes.  1  remembered  afterwards 
how  the  feeling  came,  and  how  I  gradually  gave  way  to  it.  When 
I  awoke,  the  daylight  was  Struggling  faintly  through  the  small 
window,  und  I  was  sure  some  movement  had  aronjed  me.  I  cast 
my  eyes  towards  my  companion,  and  a  low, quick  crv  i  soaped  my 
lips,  as  I  saw  one  of  the  Indium  kneeling  directly  by  his  side. 
My  cry  awoke  the  old  man,  and  he  started  up. 

"  Ho  I  my  pistol !"  he  cried,  grasping  the  intruder  by  the  throat, 
and  reaching  his  hand  toward*  me.  "Shoot  the  demon  I"  he 
gasped. 

At  this,  the  second  Indian  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  leaped  towards 
the  spot  where  we  lay,  and  just  as  I  had  cocked  one  of  the  pistols, 
the  woman  (for  the  woman  it  was  who  knelt  by  the  scout's  side) 
spoke : 

"  Philip  !"  she  said,  in  a  choking,  gushing  tone,  "  Philip  !  Ah, 
art  thou  not  my  Philip  I" 

With  a  cry  like  a  startled  bird,  Philip  Brock  started  to  his  feet, 
and  w  ith  the  grasp  of  a  giant  he  raised  the  woman  up. 

"  Speak  again  I"  he  gasped. 

And  again  she  spoke,  and  n^nin  she  pronounced  that  same  name. 

"  Once — once  more  !    0,  speak  once  more  !" 

"  Phiiip  !"  And  as  she  spoke  thus,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
the  old  man's  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

'■.Martha!  Martha!"  was  all  the  old  scout  spoke.  He  knew 
now  whom  he  held  to  his  bosom.  1  carefully  eased  the  hummer 
of  the  pistols  down,  and  theu  arose  to  my  feet.  The  other  seem- 
ing Indian  I  could  now  see  plainly.  He  was  a  youth,  and  now 
that  the  paint  had  been  wiped  from  his  face,  he  looked  noble  and 
handsome.  With  a  tearful  eye  und  trembling  limbs  ho  gazed  on 
the  scene  before  him,  and  I  could  see  the  stout  cords  iu  his  neck 
work  with  the  deep  emotion  that  moved  his  BOuL 

"  0,  my  husband,  see  !  here  is  our  Philip  ! — our  son  I  Como, 
my  noble  boy,  it  is  your  father." 

Perhaps  my  readers  can  imagine  the  scene  that  followed.  As 
for  me,  1  could  not  see  plainly  through  my  tears,  and  my  emotions 
were  too  strangely  overpowering  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  much 
that  was  sobbed  forth  by  the  re-united  ones. 

But  by-and-hy,  when  the  sun  was  well  up,  and  the  birds  had 
opened  their  matin  songs,  the  happy  trio  were  able  to  convcrso 
freely.  1  had  meant  to  leave  that  morning,  but  I  could  not  resist 
the  urgent  request  held  out  to  me  to  tarry.  I  heard  the  whole 
of  the  wife's  story — how  she  was  earned  oil',  away  up  towards  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone ;  how  she  had  been  enslaved  there, 
and  how  her  son  had  been  taken  from  her  and  brought  up  by  a 
Crow  chieftain.  At  length  they  came  together  once  more — the 
mother  and  son — anil  then  they  com  uieuced  to  lay  plans  for  escape. 
A  year  passed  away  after  this,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  way 
Was  Opened.  The  youth — nown  powerful  man — gathered  together 
such  provision  as  he  could  find,  and  when  the  warriors  set  out 
upon  an  expedition  against  the  l'lathcuds,  he  deserted  from  the 
party  on  the  second  night  out,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  Crow 
village.  There  he  secured  his  mother,  and  having  slain  five  old 
warriors  who  Opposed  him,  he  set  out.  At  the  landing  he  de- 
stroyed all  the  canoes  but  one,  and  that  he  took,  and  for  seven 
days,  during  which  they  had  been  on  the  trail,  they  had  only  slept 
fourteen  houis.  When  they  stopped  at  the  scout's  cot  fo  gain 
shelter  from  the  drenching  rain,  they  little  dreamed  who  lived 
there  ;  and  it  was  my  pronouncing  the  old  man's  name  when  I  first 
woke  up  during  the  night,  that  startled  the  woman's  thoughts  with 
a  flash  of  the  truth. 

Before  noon  the  wife  and  son  succeeded  in  removing  most  of  the 
stain  from  their  skins,  and  I  could  now  see  much  of  the  old  man's 
looks  in  the  stout  youth.  Aud  it  did  me  good  to  see  Philip  Brock 
gaze  upon  his  son ;  such  a  mixture  of  noble  pride  aud  holy  love,  1 
never  before  saw.  1  remained  with  them  until  the  next  morning, 
and  when  1  was  prepared  to  leave,  the  old  scout  assured  me  that  I 
should  uot  find  him  there  on  my  return. 

"  Por,"  said  he,  "  1  have  no  w  ish  for  vengeance  ;  aud  since  those 
I  love  arc  mine  once  more,  we  will  go  where  there  is  a  little  more 
of  civilization  aud  comfort." 

I  set  out  amid  many  wishes  for  my  welfare  aud  safety,  and  sev- 
eral times  after  I  had  gone  did  1  look  back  npou  that  humble  cut, 
and  think  of  the  wondrous  joy  tliat  was  reigning  there. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  have  made 
a  donation  of  $400  to  the  Mechanics'  Apprentices'  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  this  citv.  By  a  late  steamer  from  Europe,  Mr.  Heild, 

now  attached  to  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
ceived from  the  -writers  of  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh  the  announce- 
ment that  he  is  entitled  to  about  $22,000.  The  Edinburgh  Dra- 
matic Pund  baring  been  dissolved,  the  assets  have  been  divided 
among  the  surviving  Subscribers,  aud  the  ahove  sum  is  the  share 

of  Mr.  Heild.  The  forthcoming  statistics  of  Massachusetts 

will  show  that  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Manufactures  of  the  State 

amount  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  S5r>,000,000.  The  Chinese 

in  California  are  disinterring  and  collecting  their  dead  along  the 
river  near  Downieville,  to  ship  them  back  to  the  Flowery 
Land.  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  accomplished  recent- 
ly a  feat  in  publishing  worthy  of  note.  In  seven  days,  the  whole 
of  the  two  volumes  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England  were  com- 
posed, stereotyped,  printed,  bound,  and  in  the  market.  The 

carrying  of  sand  to  supply  the  masons  in  Boston,  is  quite  a  busi- 
ness at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  River.  A  correspondent 

at  Havana  says  that  "  several  young  gentlemen  have  been  ordered 
to  residence  in  Spain,  for  the  utterance  of  idle  words  from  idle 
brains  ;  and  it  is  hoped  by  their  families  that  they  may  learn  dis- 
cretion before  their  return,  which  is  probable,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble." The  City  Council  of  Cleveland  have  passed  an  ordi- 
nance fixing  the  rates  of  license  for  theatrical  exhibitions  at  $10 

per  night,  $200  per  month,  or  $1000  per  year.  Thackeray 

called  the  new  City  Hall  in  Springfield  the  finest  room  he  had 
seen  in  this  country,  and  he  knew  of  but  one  superior  to  it  in  Eng- 
land. A  lad  named  West,  residing  in  Swanzey,  Mass.,  picked 

up  a  piece  of  cigar  on  the  road,  and  put  it  in  a  pipe  and  smoked 
it;  in  consequence  of  which  lie  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died 

in  a  few  hours.  Several  steamers  and  twenty  sailing  vessels 

were  locked  into  Baltimore  harbor  by  the  ice,  lately,  an  event  of 

a  generation.  The  cultivation  of  the  osier,  or  basket  willow,  is 

engaging  the  attention  of  farmers.  George  S.  Colby,  of  Jones- 
ville,  Vt.,  has  gone  into  the  business  somewhat  largely,  and  finds 
it  a  paying  crop.  He  has  invented  a  machine  for  peeling  the  slips, 
which  saves  much  time  and  labor.    Peeled  willow  now  commands 

$150  per  ton.  Mr.  Fink,  a  Gorman  by  birth,  has  lately  died  in 

New  Orleans,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  estimated  at  half  a 
million  dollars,  to  found  an  asylum  for  destitute  Protestant  wid- 
ows. Fifteen  tons  of  bronze  had  to  be  melted,  in  the  casting 

of  the  colossal  horse  for  the  monument  of  Washington,  designed 

by  Mr.  Crawford.  Row  P.  J.  Vanpelt,  of  New  York,  who 

was  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Aaron  Burr  previous  to  his  death, 
says,  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  Atheism,  often  preferred  again -t 

Mr.  Burr,  that  "he  was  not  an  Atheist  nor  a  I  hist."  The 

ladies  of  Haverhill  propose  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Hannah  Dustin,  for  her  heroic  achievement  in  the  Indian  war  of 
1698.  A  young  man,  named  Harry  Gray,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged as  watchman  at  the  Kentucky  Locomotive  Works,  has 
recently  had  left  him,  conditionally,  by  a  deceased  uncle  in  Eng- 
land, $200,000.    The  condition  is  that  he  shall  not  be  indebted  to 

the  amount  of  $500  when  ho  is  thirty  years  old.  Edward 

Norton  the  burglar  tried  at  Trenton,  recently,  was  convicted  on 
thirteen  indictments,  which,  if  sentenced  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law,  would  cover  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  the  State 

prison.  Douglas  Jcrrold  has  a  sou  in  New  York,  who  has 

emigrated  with  the  intention  of  connecting  himself  with  the  Ameri- 
can newspaper  press.  Milton,  Hobbes,  Dr.  Parr,  Rev.  Robert 

Hall,  Burns,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore 

and  Bloomfield  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  lato 

Samuel  Rogers  entertained  the  warmest  friendship  for  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  he  pronounced  William  C.  Bryant  the  greatest  of 
living  poets.  Of  American  literature  generally,  he  had  a  high 
opinion,  and  watched  its  development  with  intense  interest. 


illctnsibc  ©atljcrings. 


Dickens  ox  America. — Dickens  has  at  length  outgrown  his 
unworthy  prejudices  against  this  country,  if  one  may  judge  from 
this  passage  in  his  latest  Christmas  story: — "Nevertheless,  again 
I  drank  my  cobler,  julep,  sling,  or  cocktail,  in  all  good  will  to  my 
friend  the  general  and  my  friends  the  majors,  colonels  and  civil- 
ians— all ;  fuil  well  knowing  that  whatever  little  motes  my  beamy 
eyes  may  have  descried  in  theirs,  they  belong  to  a  kind,  generous, 
large  hearted  and  great  people." 


Agricultural  Exhibition  in  Paris. — A  universal  exhibi- 
tion of  breeding  cattle,  implements,  and  French  and  foreign  agri- 
cultural products,  will  open  in  Paris  on  the  23d  of  May  next,  and 
continue  open  until  the  "th  of  June,  to  be  re-openo  1  on  the  22d  of 
May,  1857,  and  close  on  the  6th  of  June  following.  Premiums 
and  gold  and  silver  medals  will  be  distributed  for  all  the  cattle, 
tools  and  products  adjudged  to  deserve  them. 


City  Feed. — During  the  past  thirteen  years,  the  Albany  and 
Troy  Railroad  has  transported  to  Boston  not  less  than  six  millions 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen  barrels 
of  flour.  The  largest  amount  transported  iu  any  one  year  was 
702,500  barrels  in  1847. 


Boston  Physician  tor  the  Crimea. — A  letter  from  Wash- 
ington says  Dr.  C.  W.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  has  been  offered 
the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  Russian  army,  at  a  salary  of 
$3000  per  annum,  and  a  liberal  outfit. 


Regularity. — The  chills  and  fever  exist  to  such  an  extent  at 
a  certain  village  in  Michigan,  that  it  is  said  the  church  bell  is  rung 
every  day  at  twelve  o'clock  to  notify  the  inhabitants  that  it  is  time 
to  take  their  quinine. 


The  deaths  in  Chicago  last  year,  were  1970  ;  during  the  pre- 
vious year  there  were  382'J. 

Manuel  Eehireria,  tried  at  New  York  for  fitting  out  a  slaver, 
has  been  found  not  guilty. 

Christmas  day  was  the  coldest  ever  known  in  Texas.  Great 
damage  was  done  to  the  fruit  trees  by  the  ice. 

Shanghai  chickens  are  of  some  use,  after  all.  Kirkland,  of 
Greenbnsh,  keeps  them  iu  his  orchard  to  frighten  away  the  hogs. 

Mrs.  McVine,  thinking  it  one  of  woman's  rights  to  be  a  horse- 
thief,  stole  a  horse,  cutter  and  harness  and  ran  away  from  Buffalo. 

There  is  a  large  party  "on  the  other  side  of  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain," waiting  to  see  the  great  boring  machine  come  through. 

The  Vicksburg  and  Texas  Railroad,  now  in  progress,  docs  not 
vary  three  miles  from  an  air  line  throughout  the  entire  length, 
which  is  190  miles. 

During  the  present  year  there  have  died  in  the  United  States, 
71  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  43  persons  who  were 
over  100  years  of  age. 

M.  L.  Sweet,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  a  hog  whose  live 
weight  is  1200  pounds.  He  measures  nine  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  snout  to  the  root  of  his  tail. 

A  machine,  modelled  ufter  the  Hoosac  tunnel  apparatus,  is 
about  to  be  applied  to  tunnelling  the  mines  of  California.  A  Mr. 
Stecn  has  the  patent  right  to  the  invention. 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  within  two  years  past,  has  travelled  25,000 
miles,  and  averaged  five  nights  a  week  lecturing.  Mr.  Pierpont  is 
now  upwards  of  70  years  of  age. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  says  a  Kentnckian  went  to  the  post- 
office  in  that  city  recently,  where  he  had  a  box.  Seeing  a  letter 
in  it  he  broke  the  glass  and  look  it  out. 

The  Toronto  Colonist  is  urging  the  construction  of  the  Geor- 
gian Canal.  This  would  make  a  water  communication  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Lutheran  Almanac  for  1856  gives  the  following  estimate, 
based  upon  accurate  synodical  statistics  :  1000  ministers,  1000 
congregations,  and  225,000  communicants. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  a  law  was 
passed,  incorporating  a  company  to  establish  a  line  of  stages  from 
the  western  part  of  that  State  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad  has  a  surplus  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  in 
addition  to  the  22  per  cent,  dividend  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

To  enjoy  to-day,  stop  worrying  about  to-morrow.  Next  week 
will  be  just  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  as  this  one ;  and 
why  should  it  not  !    It  will  have  seven  days  more  experience. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet  Rogers,  in  the  London 
Times,  was  written  some  five  years  since,  in  anticipation  of  his 
death  then  expected.  His  biographer  has  been  three  years  in  the 
grave. 

The  price  of  molasses  has  advanced  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent, 
within  two  years — the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  New  England  rum  manufactured  for  the  armies  in 
the  Crimea. 

The  loss  to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  by  the  last  accident  is 
said  to  be  $40,000.  The  loss  by  the  previous  accident  is  said  to 
have  been  $40,000,  besides  what  will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  the  passengers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  "  South-Side  View  of  Slavery,"  says 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  colored  congregations  of 
the  South  assume  to  themselves  collegiate  powers,  aud  confer  hon- 
orary titles  upon  their  favorite  preachers. 

Rev.  Daniel  Miller,  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  church  for 
the  Hirtford  (Ct.)  district,  fell  out  of  his  wagon  at  Burlington, 
recently,  and  broke  his  neck — producing  instant  death.  He  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  preacher  and  a  man. 

In  1851,  theie  were  in  Egypt  but  three  missionaries;  there  are 
now  nine — established  chiefly  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  They  are 
under  no  restraint ;  but  can  speak  freely  on  the  Christian  /eligion 
to  Jew  or  Mohammedan,  without  risk  or  insult. 

Rachel  left  Havana  for  Southampton  in  the  British  steamer. 
M'ile  Sarah  Felix  will  remain  permanently  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic and  returns  to  New  York  to  attempt — so  we  arc  informed 
— the  experiment  of  a  French  theatre. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  small  population  of  Row- 
lev,  Mass.,  are  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  manufacturing  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  annually.  There  are  8500  apple 
trees  cultivated  for  their  fruit  in  the  same  town. 

Benj.  Spencer,  a  butcher,  in  attempting,  a  short  time  since,  to 
hang  a  piece  of  meat  on  a  book  in  his  stall  at  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  market,  made  a  mistake,  and  hung  himself  by  the  hand, 
instead  of  the  meat.  The  hook  passed  clear  through,  coming  out 
at  the  back  of  his  hand. 

An  edition  of  115,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  has  just 
been  completed  in  China,  and  preparations  are  being  made  at  all 
the  ports  for  carrying  on  a  system  of  colporterage  for  the  Bible 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  mission  chapels  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  said  to  be  crowded  daily. 

Capt.  Frederick  H.  Hibbard,  the  oldest  London  packet  master 
sailing  from  New  York,  died  lately.  He  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  Grinnell,  Minturu  &  Co.,  somo  thirty-five  years,  and  had  amass- 
ed a  handsome  fortune.  About  two  years  since,  he  bequeathed 
$20,000  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital. 

There  are,  in  Belgium,  6000  of  the  order  of  nuns  called  "  Be- 
guines."  They  all  dress  in  black,  with  long  white  veils,  and  at 
the  hour  of  vespers  they  enter  the  church  together,  remaining  cov- 
ered during  the  sendee,  but  laying  aside  their  veils  on  leaving  the 
church  to  return  to  the  cottages  in  which  they  live. 

The  Yarmouth  Register  says  hundreds  of  bushels  of  eels,  "froz- 
en still'  as  pokers,"  have  been  driven  ashore  and  raked  up  on  the 
beach,  and  after  bting  packed  iu  barrels,  shipped  for  the  city  mar- 
kets. They  sell  readily  in  New  York  at  from  ten  to  twelve  cents 
per  pound. 

The  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  have  issued  a 
circular,  cautioning  the  public  against  the  patronage  of  private 
versions  of  the  Bible  iu  different  languages,  for  which  subscrip- 
tions are  occasionally  solicited,  both  because  these  versions  are 
usually  defective,  anil  because  there  are  already  good  versions  in 
circulation. 

In  the  Puritan  churches  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  olden  time, 
the  boys  were  ranged  on  the  stairs  of  the  meeting-house,  and  a 
man  was  appointed  to  keep  peoplu  from  sleeping,  by  means  of  a 
short,  clubbed  stick,  having  at  one  end  a  knob,  and  at  the  other  a 
fox-tail,  with  which  he  wouid  stroke  the  women's  faces  who  were 
asleep,  and  with  the  other  would  luioek  nnruly  men  and  dogs. 


-foreign  Stems. 

The  fall  of  Ears  had  rendered  Omar  Pasha  very  unpopidar  at 
Constantinople. 

The  Russians  continue  to  receive  large  reinforcements,  and  it  is 
thought  that,  before  spring  there  will  be  some  desperate  attacks 
upon  the  allies. 

The  London  Critic  intimates  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  composes 
Prince  Albert's  speeches,  and  always  sees  that  the  reporters  are 
well  provided  with  verbatim  copies. 

Among  the  latest  Parisian  novelties  in  dress,  is  an  article  called 
a  Caspiato,  or  folding-bonnet,  which  we  are  told  will  go  into  a 
box  measuring  two  inches. 

The  Marquis  de  Turgot,  French  minister  at  Madrid,  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  law  tribunals  relative  to  an  article  inserted  in  that 
journal,  insulting  to  the  Princess  Eugenie. 

The  Spanish  government  has  got  wind  of  a  plot  to  cany  off  the 
young  Princess  of  Asturias,  and  in  consequence  she  never  goes 
abroad  without  an  escort  of  40  or  50  dragoons. 

The  flour  of  chestnuts  and  acoms  has  just  been  used  with  great 
success  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  place  of  potato  flour,  by  the 
director  of  the.  large  paper  mills  at  Liege,  Belgium. 

The  manufacture  of  perfumery  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
chemistry,  in  Europe  and  Asia.  British  India  and  Europe  con- 
sume, annually,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  gallons  of  perfumed  spirits,  under  various  titles. 

Communications  from  Constantinople  say  that  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Ellenborough,  whose  romantic  adventures  are  familiar  to 
the  public,  was  assassinated  in  Arabia  by  "  the  harem  of  an  Arab 
sheik."  The  deed  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  women  who  were  jealous  of  her  ladyship. 


Sanbs  of  (frolb. 


....  Language  is  a  part  of  a  man's  character. — Landor. 
....  Compliments  are  only  lies  in  court  clothes. —  Sterling. 
....  There  is  a  foolish  corner  even  in  the  brain  of  the  sage. — 

Aristotle. 

....  O  liberty  !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name. — 

Madame  Roland. 

The  wider  the  base  of  life,  the  higher  may  we  hopo  to  raise 
the  summit. — Sterling. 

....  Action  is  happiness  here,  and  without  action  thero  can  bo 
no  heaven. —  loss. 

....  Ennui  is  the  desire  of  activity  without  the  fit  means  of 
gratifying  the  desire. — Bancroft. 

....  A  great  poet  is  more  powerful  than  Sesostris,  and  a  wicked 
one  more  formidable  than  Phalatis. — Landor. 

....  Life  is  like  wine ;  he  who  would  drink  it  pure,  must  not 
drain  it  to  the  dregs. — Sir  Win.  Temple. 

....  That  which  movcth  the  heart  most  is  the  best  poetry;  it 
comes  nearest  unto  God,  the  source  of  all  power. — Ijandor. 

....  One  man  is  the  earner  of  one  kind  of  excellence,  another 
of  another.  Achilles  wins  the  victory,  and  Homer  immortalises  it  : 
we  bestow  the  laurel  crown  on  both. —  G.  If.  Lewes. 

....  (Eser  taught  me  that  the  ideal  of  beauty  is  simplicitv  and 
repose,  and  thence  it  follows  that  no  youth  can  be  a  master. — 
C joethe. 

....  The  fathers  of  poets  are  seldom  gratified  with  the  progress 
visible  in  their  sons.  Only  your  perfectly  stupid  young  gentlemen 
uniformly  delight  their  parents.— (J.  II.  Lewes. 


Joker's  33iibgct. 


The  cheapest  excursion  you  can  make  is  into  the  realms  of  fanev. 
No  return  ticket  is  required. 

Why  is  a  man's  brewery  like  the  well  of  the  Israelites  t  Ans. 
Because  He-brews  drink  there. 

Pulperttickel  says  a  woman's  heart  is  the  "most  sweetest "  thing 
in  the  world  ;  in  fact,  a  perfect  honeycomb — full  of  sells.    Bee  ware. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says  "  the  editor  of  the  Reporter 
shifts  about  so  that  we  begin  to  fear  he  was  weaned  on  weather- 
cocks." 

A  fellow  "out  West,"  on  being  asked  what  made  him  bald, 
replied  that  "  the  girls  had  pulled  his  hair  out  pulling  him  into 
their  windows." 

Among  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  which  we  do  not  import  but  manufacture  for  our- 
selves,  are  "  I'ices  of  all  descriptions." 

The  last  case  of  indolence  is  related  in  one  of  our  exchanges  ;  it 
is  that  of  a  man  named  .John  Hole,  who  was  so  lazy,  that  in  writ- 
ing his  name,  he  simply  used  the  letter  J.,  and  then  punched  a  hole 
through  the  paper ! 

An  imaginative  Irishman  gives  utterance  to  this  lamentation  : 
"  I  returned  to  the  halls  of  my  lathers  by  night,  and  I  found  them 
in  ruins  !  I  cried  aloud,  "  My  fathers,  where  are  they  V  and  echo 
responded,  "Is  that  you,  Patrick  M'Clathery  V 

"  Bosom  adjusters  " — this  is  the  name  of  a  new  article  exten- 
sively advertised  by  our  dry  goods  men.  They  are,  doubtless, 
very  ingeniously  contrived,  but  we  doubt  their  utility.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dobbs,  the  only  "bosom  adjuster"  worthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  is  "  an  honest  conscience."  The  question 
now  is — is  Dobbs  right  f 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 
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the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
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THE  LATE  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  poet  Rogers 
represents  him  as  he  appeared  in  his  last  days,  at 
the  age  of  92.  He  was  truly  a  remarkable  man — 
remarkable  for  his  poetical  powers,  for  his  business 
talent,  for  his  wit  and  social  qualities,  and  for  the 
lorn*  continuance  of  his  faculties.  Few  men  have 
exhibited  more  versatility — few  versatile  men  have 
done  so  many  things  so  well.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Thomas  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  was  born  July  30,  1763.  Ho  was  con- 
sequently in  his  ninety-third  year  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  His  father  was  an  eminent  banker  of 
London,  and  Samuel  Rogers  became  a  member  of 
the  same  banking  house,  and  continued  a  partner 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  Rogers  first  appeared  as 
a  poet  in  1786,  when  he  published  an  "  Ode  to  Su- 
perstition." There  was  then  a  dearth  of  poets,  and 
the  time  was  favorable  for  a  debutant.  In  1792,  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  a 
poem  in  two  parts,  in  English  heroic  measure,  re- 
markable for  great  elegance  and  purity  of  language, 
and  correctness  of  thought.  It  is  inferior  to  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  which  preceded,  and 
the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  followed,  but  still 
the  elegance  of  its  versification  and  the  tenderness 
and  purity  of  its  sentiments  will  ever  preserve  it 
from  oblivion.  In  1798,  he  published  his  "Epistle 
to  a  Friend,"  designed  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  true 
taste.  By  some,  this  work  has  been  considered  as 
his  master-piece.  In  November,  181 1,  Rogers  and 
Byron  became  acquainted,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  About  this  time,  his  poem  called  "  Co- 
lumbus, made  its  appearance,  but  neither  engaged 
the  public  ear  nor  pleased  the  critics.  "  Jacque- 
line appeared  anonymously  in  1814,  in  connec- 
tion with  Byron's  "  Lara,"  also  published  anony- 
mously. In  the  same  year  Rogers  visited  the  conti- 
nent and  travelled  extensively,  meeting  Byron  in 
Italy.  The  result  of  his  travels  was  embodied  in  his 
charming  poem,  "  Italy,"  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular,  if  not  the  best  of  his  works.  The  his- 
tory of  the  last  thirty  vears  of  his  life  would  be  little 
more  than  a  series  of  visits  between  Bowood  and 
Holland  House — of  princely  breakfasts  at  his  own 
table,  where  he  entertained  the  most  eminent  men  ot 
all  countries,  paying,  by  the  way,  particular  atten- 
tion to  Americans,  in  whose  country  and  literature 
he  took  a  deep  interest — of  dinners  anil  visits  in  the 
best  society.  He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Bryant, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  it.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  ar- 
tists and  men  of  letters,  and  he  it  was  who  afforded  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  Sheridan  in  his  last  days.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  companion,  being  an  excellent  story-teller  and  a  man  of 
wit.  He  had  a  vein  of  satire  in  which  he  occasionally  indulged, 
and  yet  he  made  very  few  enemies.  The  poetry  of  Rogers  is 
graceful  and  classicai — but  it  embodies  no  startling  original 
thoughts,  and  expresses  no  deep  passion.  It  flows  onward  with 
the  calmness  of  a  still,  bright  river.    It  will  always  be  appreciated 


SAMUEL  ROGERS,  THE  POET,  AGED  92  TEARS. 


by  men  of  taste,  though  it  will  probably  never  occupy  a  very 
prominent  place  in  English  literature.  Rogers  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  eminent  men  of  two  centuries,  and  his 
recollections,  of  which  he  committed  many  to  paper,  will,  if  ever 
published,  prove  the  most  acceptable  literary  gossip  ever  given  to 
the  public.  His  house  in  St.  James  Place  was  the  abode  of 
everything  that  could  be  obtained,  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  or 
art,  and  its  entire  arrangement  evinced  the  presence  of  the  most 
exquisite  taste  and  elegance. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  SERGEANT  CHAMPE. 
The  spirited  sketch  accompanying  this  notice  was 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Warren.  The  scene 
is  on  the  Hudson  River.  Champe  has  jnst  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  and  plunged  into  the  stream, 
while  the  British  boat's  crew  who  are  pulling  for- 
ward to  receive  him  are  firing  on  the  detachment  ot 
Lee's  cavalry,  who  have  ridden  up  on  the  spar  to 
prevent  the  sergeant's  escape.  John  Champe  was  a 
native  of  London  county,  Virginia,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  in  the  year  1776,  entered  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  with  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  in 
Lee's  legion.  After  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate 
Andre,  General  Washington  declared  that  if  the 
traitor  Arnold  could  be  secured,  he  would  spare  the 
life  of  Andre.  •  He  sent  for  Leo,  and  asked  him  it 
he  knew  a  man  brave  enough  to  undertake  the  task. 
Lee  immediately  suggested  Champe,  and  Washing- 
ton acquiesced  in  the  selection.  Lee  sent  for  Champe, 
and  proposed  the  plan  to  him.  Champe  was  to  de- 
sert with  his  orderly  book  to  the  British.  Arrived 
in  New  York  he  was  to  seize  Arnold  and  place  him 
in  a  boat,  and  cross  the  river  to  Patilus  Hook  on  a 
certain  night,  where  he  would  be  met  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  American  troops.  Champe  accepted 
the  mission  and  left  the  American  lines.  But  such 
was  the  vigilance  of  the  American  troops,  especially 
since  the  treason  of  Arnold,  that  the  sergeant's  ab- 
sence was  soon  noticed,  and  Lee  was  informed  of  it. 
He  made  all  the  delays  he  could,  but  finally,  with 
great  reluctance,  gave  the  order  for  pursuit.  So  ac- 
tive were  the  Virginians,  who  instantly  mounted  as 
soon  as  they  received  the  order,  that  they  came  very 
near  capturing  the  fugitive.  They  came  almost 
within  pistol  shot  of  him  as  ho  reached  the  river  and 
signalled  to  the  enemv,  and  he  came  near  falling  a 
victim  to  the  shot  of  his  comrades.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  getting  on  hoard  the  Vulture,  and  was 
taken  to  New  York,  where  he  was  closely  examined 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  With  admirable  self-posses- 
sion, he  told  a  very  plausible  story,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  his  orderly-book  dispe  lled  all  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  sincerity  of  his  desertion.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly enlisted  in  the  American  legion,  then 
forming  by  General  Arnold,  for  service  against  his 
native  country.  So  far  alt  seemed  to  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  plan.  Champe  made  himself 
familiar  with  Arnold's  habits,  and  found  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  pass  a  portion  of  his  time,  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  summer-house  of  a  garden  attached  to  the 
house  where  he  lived.  Champe,  with  the  assistance  of  a  comrade, 
determined  to  seize  the  traitor,  gag  him  and.  carry  him  to  the  water 
side  where  they  had  secured  a  boat.  But  on  tfic  night  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  this  project,  Champe  was  ordered  on  board  a 
transport-ship  bound  for  Virginia,  and  the  project  failed.  On  ar- 
riving at  Virginia,  ho  left  the  British  lines,  and  after  incredible 
hardships,  rejoined  the  American  army.  Ilis  old  comrades  who 
had  come  to  regard  him  with  abhorrence,  were  astounded  at  his 
warm  welcome  by  Lee,  but  the  truth  soon  became  known. 


ESCAPE  OF  SERGEANT  CHAMPE. 
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VERMONT. 

Mr.  Billings  has  here  drawn  for  us,  with  his  characteristic  grace 
and  spirit,  an  emblematic  picture  of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
The  State  arms  represent  a  pine  tree,  a  cow  and  wheat  sheaves, 
typifying  the  native  productions  and  agricultural  pursuits  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  right  is  a  snow  scene,  with  school  children 
wading  through  the  drifts.  On  the  left  an  Indian  is  spearing  sal- 
mon, and  in  the  foreground  are  other  red  men — one  exhibiting  a 
fish  he  has  caught,  another  preparing  a  salmon  for  cooking,  the 
manner  of  doing  which  is  also  delineated  graphically.  No  large 
body  of  natives  was  ever  established  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  State.  The  country  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughfare  for 
contending  tribes,  and  was  traversed  rather  than  settled  by  them. 
The  first  English  settlement  of  Vermont  was  in  1723,  at  what  is 


now  Brattleboro',  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  early  colonists  of  Vermont  had  great  hardships  to  contend 
with — the  disputes  about  the  titles  to  the  land,  which  it  would  take 
considerable  space  to  relate,  occasioning  much  trouble.  Vermont 
was  a  sort  of  disputed  territory  for  years,  the  claims  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire  and  New  York  not  being  settled  for  a  long 
time.  January  17,  1777,  the  territory  was  declared  a  free  and 
independent  State,  assuming  the  name  of  Vermont.  The  people 
of  Vermont  bore  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  some  of 
the  most  stirring  scenes  of  that  great  drama  were  enacted  within 
its  borders.  Vermont  has  always  sustained  a  high  character  as  a 
worthy  member  of  the  group  of  New  England  States.  In  religion, 
from  an  early  period,  free  toleration  and  liberal  sentiments  have 
prevailed.   There  are  a  very  large  number  of  religious  societies,  all 


in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  education,  the  State  takes  high 
rank.  The  New  England  school  system  has  been  introduced,  and 
there  arc  upwards  of  2400  district  schools  liberally  conducted  and 
supported.  There  are  several  academies  in  the  State.  The  State 
University  at  Burlington  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Middlebury 
College  was  incorporated  in  1800,  the  funds  for  its  support  being 
derived  entirely  from  individual  donations.  There  is  a  well- 
selected  library,  and  several  scientific  cabinets  and  collections  of 
great  value.  Norwich  University  was  first  opened  in  1820,  as  the 
"American  Scientific,  Literary  and  Military  Academy."  It  has 
since  assumed  the  character  of  a  college.  The  surface  of  the  State, 
where  not  mountainous,  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
chiefly  adapted  to  grazing.  Vermont  contains  9700  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  thirty  to  the  square  mile. 
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— OR, — 

THE   SECRET  OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TBUE  8T0EY  OF  HIE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE, 

[COSTINOBD.] 

CHAPTER  XVII.— [continued.! 

And  Louis,  too,  rose.  He  stood  with  one  hand  supporting  him- 
self by  the  table,  the  other  pressed  hard  against  his  side,  and  his 
face  averted,  so  that  she  did  not  sec  its  expression.  He  did  not 
speak;  but  the  hand  resting  upon  the  table  was  withdrawn  in  a 
moment,  and  it  trembled. 

"  Louis,  I  have  hurt — wounded  you ;  I  have  been  too  harsh  ! 
Will  you  not  forgive  me  V  Rose  said,  gently,  and  in  a  tone  that 
quivered  with  agitation.  She  drew  near  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand 
imploringly  upon  his  arm.  "  Tell  me  that  you  forgive  me,  Louis. 
You  can  but  see  that  my  promise  must  be  kept,  and  it  pained  me 
that  you  should  urge  me  to  break  it.  Ah,  it  is  sacred,  Louis  ! 
help  me  to  keep  it  so." 

There  was  no  reply.  But  he  turned  towards  her  ;  he  held  out 
his  arms  ;  he  gathered  her  to  his  breast,  and  held  her  there,  while 
his  lips  were  pressed  calmly,  silently,  tenderly  to  hers.  Then  re- 
leasing her,  ha  went  out  from  her  presence.  The  door  closed 
behind  him.  A  faint  moan,  a  half  uttered  exclamation,  and  Rose, 
pale  and  nerveless,  sank  once  more  to  her  seat,  with  her  fair  head 
drooping  upon  her  white  arms. 

A  step  is  heard  without — that  of  the  marquis,  who,  from  the 
saloon,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  an  interesting  discussion 
■with  the  Count  de  Clairville,  is  returning  to  the  library. 

"  Mon  Dicu  '."  murmured  the  young  girl,  pushing  back  the  heavy 
hair  from  her  pale  face,  "  have  I  not  endured  enough  of  anguish 
for  this  night  !  must  it — must  it  be  ?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  till  those  tender  fingers  were 
like  the  sculptor's  marble.  She  listened  to  the  step  that  drew 
nearer  and  nearer.    The  marquis  entered. 

"  Well,  my  Rose,  you  are  waiting  for  me,"  he  said,  cheerily,  as 
he  approached  her ;  "  and  have  been  waiting  some  time,  I  am 
afraid,  too.  What  shall  I  say  for  myself,  eh  ?"  and  he  seated 
himself  beside  her.  "  But,  what  ails  you,  my  child  '."  he  added, 
with  evident  concern  ;  "  you  arc  ill  !" 

"  No — no !  I  am  not  ill,  sir ;  but  I  am  unhappy,"  returned 
Rose,  lifting  her  beautiful  eyes,  swimming  with  tears,  to  his  earn- 
est face. 

"  Unhappy  1  you  are  young  for  that,  Rose.  Some  girlish  whim 
it  is,  I'll  warrant  me,  has  got  into  your  head — nothing  more,  and 
you  are  making  yourself  extremely  miserable  about  it."  And  he 
stroked  her  bright  hair  gently,  as  he  spoko  these  words  in  an  en- 
livening tone. 

"It  is  not  whim,  sir,"  answered  Rose,  sadly.  "I  have  been 
doing  wrong  all  this  time — "  She  could  proceed  no  further,  for 
her  tears. 

"  Doing  wrong,  poor  little  mouse  !  and  como  to  make  a  con- 
fession !"  smiled  the  good  old  man,  kindly.  "  Why,  Rose,  I 
think,  then,  that  I  must  grant  absolution  beforehand,  and  refuse 
to  listen  to  your  story.  I  wont  hear  any  tale  against  my  little  girl 
— do  you  hear,  petite  ?" 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  you  treat  it  lightly !  You  do  not  know  how — 
how — " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  suppose  you  would  say,  how  serious  an  affair 
it  is — is  that  it,  little  Rose,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  answered  the  young  girl. 

"Exactly.    Well,  then,  suppose  I  try  to  guess  ?" 

"  You  could  not  guess — you  could  not  guess  !  Monsieur,  you 
must  read  this."  And  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  letter,  which 
she  was  about  to  give  him  ;  but  he  put  it  away,  smilingly  with 
his  hand. 

"  You  will  not  allow  me  to  guess,  Rose !  then,  I  will  not  look 
at  your  letter.    Come,  that  is  fair  play,  you  will  admit." 
"  Montieur,  I  entreat — " 

"And  I  am  obdurate  ;  I  am  harder  than  stone,  my  bird.  And 
now,  Rose,  don't  interrupt  me,  for,  as  I  told  you,  I  mean  to  guess ; 
and  I'll  wager  a — a  wedding-dress  shall  it  be,  petite  1" 

His  good-natured,  comical  manner,  and  lively  tone,  together 
with  a  certain  significance  which  he  threw  into  his  last  words 
caused  her  first  to  smile,  and  then  to  blush,  despite  her  sorrow  and 
agitation.    He  waited  an  instant,  and  then  went  on  : 

"  What — silence  !  then  you  consent,  Rose  ? — well,  a  wedding- 
dress  it  shall  be,  then.  As  I  said,  I  will  wager  a  wedding  dress, 
lace,  jewels,  and  all." 

"  I  shall  neither  want  laco  nor  jewels,  monsieur,"  said  Rose, 
half  sadly. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me,  my  child  !  Against — let  me  see — against 
a  pair  of  diamond  buckles.  You  see  I  mean  to  make  you  pay 
well,  Rose, — that  I  shall  guess  rightly." 

"I  do  not  understand  j  ou,  monsieur,"  said  the  young  girl,  won- 
dering, perplexed  and  diverted  at  his  maimer. 

"Yon  don't?  what  a  pity  I"  There  was  mischief  in  his  eyes, 
that  brought  the  smiles  to  hers.  "  What  a  pity  !"  he  repeated. 
"  Well,  at  all  events,  I  will  commence,  and  probably,  by  the  time 
I  shall  have  finished,  you  will  comprehend  my  meaning  more 
fudy.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  a  certain  young  girl — you 
see  I  mention  no  names,  Rose, — a  certain  young  girl,  I  say,  who 
has  a  lover.    You  are  listening,  I  presume,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  am  listening,  monsieur." 

"  Good !  This  young  girl,  then,  is  betrothed.  Very  well ;  that 
is  not  all  to  be  wondered  at,  as  young  girls  very  frequently  find 


themselves  in  this  position.  She  is  betrothed  to  a  poor  young 
man — a  workman.  He  has,  however,  of  course,  although  he  is 
poor,  some  settled  occupation  ;  we  will  say  he  is — a  gardener. 
Well,  these  two — the  girl  and  her  lover — cannot  marry  yet,  be- 
cause they  are  by  no  means  in  suitable  circumstances  ;  for  she  is 
quite  as  poor  as  he.  Ah,  they  must  be  content  to  wait!  Our 
handsome  young  gardener  (we  must  allow  him  to  be  very  hand- 
some, my  child  ;  I  will  show  you  his  portrait  presently)  imme- 
diately commences  to  increase  the  little  stock  of  money  which,  by 
strict  economy  and  hard  work,  he  has  been  enabled  to  lay  by,  in 
order  that  he  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  amass  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm,  which  he  intends  for  the  future 
home  of  himself  and  his  bride.  He  13  very  industrious ;  he  is 
satisfied  to  toil  with  patience  and  diligence  for  the  desired  end  ; 
and  she,  althongh  she  has  beauty,  and  youth,  and  grace,  which 
might  win  her  a  much  richer  husband,  and  which  may  possibly 
wear  out  by  the  time  that  far-ofT  wedding  day  arrives,  is  content 
to  wait  until  he  shall  claim  her.  Good!  You  like  these  two  young 
people,  Rose,  eh?  You  think  with  me  that  their  faithfulness, 
their  affection,  their  patience,  are  commendable  V 

He  paused,  and  regarded  her  with  a  furious  smile.  She  looked 
up,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fresh-streaming  tears. 

"  Ah,  monsieur  !    you  are  telling  me  my — " 

The  good  marquis  kissed  her. 

"  I  am  telling  you  about  two  people  whom  I  once  knew,  my 
child.  I  will  proceed.  Our  young  gardancr,  we  will  say,  goes 
away  ;  and  the  girl,  who  meets  with  some  slight  change  of  circum- 
stances during  his  absence,  continues  to  remember  him.  But  for 
some  reason,  which  is,  doubtless,  in  this  case,  an  extremely  natural 
one,  sho  neglects  to  inform  a  certain  friend,  or  friends,  of  hers 
that  she  has  promised  to  marry  this  young  man.  For  this  neglect 
she  presently  begins  to  reproach  herself.  I  see  you  are  interested, 
Rose  ;  but  ah  !  pray  do  not  speak — only  listen.  You  shall  make 
whatever  comments  you  like  when  I  have  finished."  And  the 
good  marquis  laid  his  hand  gently  on  that  of  Rose,  as  he  checked 
the  earnest  words  which  were  ready  to  flow  from  her  lips.  "She 
reproached  herself,"  he  continued,  "with  a  wantof  confidence  in 
this  friend  ;  she  magnifies  this  fault  (which  I  am  inclined  to  im- 
pute to  extremely  simple  and  innocent,  and  at  the  same  time,  very 
natural  causes,)  into  an  actual  sin,  thereby  making  herself  very 
unhappy.  Now,  listen  again,  Rose  ;"  and  he  grew  quite  serious ; 
"  if  this  young  girl — if  you,  Rose  (for  now  you  know  to  whom  I 
have  reference),  if  you,  I  say,  had  been  really  about  to  bestow 
your  hand  upon  a  poor,  low-born  peasant,  who  had  no  desires,  no 
aspirations,  above  his  condition  ;  if  you  had  become  the  bride  of 
such  a  one,  and  forsaken  us  and  our  love  and  care  for  you,  after 
we  have  all  been  so  happy  here  together,  and  cast  away  from  you 
all  that  belongs  to  you  in  your  present  position,  all  those  comforts 
and  luxuries  to  which  you  have  accustomed  yourself,  which  are 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to  you  ;  if,  above  all, 
you  had  suffered  that  finer  mind,  those  quick  sensibilities,  that 
loftier,  that  more  elevated  and  refined  nature,  to  mate  with  the 
coarse,  gross,  blunt  coin;>osition  of  a  mere  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  rude, 
uncultivated  peasant,  then,  my  child,  I  confess  that  it  would  havo 
been  a  bitter — bitter  thing  to  me.  It  would  have  been  the  hardest 
blow  this  heart  has  home  for  many  a  long  year,  Rose  I"  And  his 
voice  grew  husky,  and  faltered,  and  the  tears,  despite  his  man- 
hood, gathered  in  his  eyes.  "  I  have  learned  to  love  you,  my  dar- 
ling," he  said, "  with  a  father's  affection.  I  had  a  little  child  once, 
Rose,  and  I  lost  her.  You  seem  to  bring  to  my  mind  what  she 
would  have  been  ;  you  grow  more  like  that  ideal  daily — hourly  ! 
You  have  taken  her  place  in  my  heart ;  you  are  dear  to  me,  Rose, 
as  she  would  have  been  !" 

He  clasped  her  tenderly  to  him ;  and  the  young  girl,  most  deep- 
ly touched  by  his  words  and  manner,  wept  silently  upon  his  breast. 

"  But,  my  child,"  he  continued,  when  he  had  become  calmer, 
"  it  was  no  clown  whom  you  promised  to  wed.  You  have  been 
always  sensible  of  that." 

"  0,  yes,  monsieur  !"  she  responded,  raising  her  head  and  speak- 
ing earnestly — seriously.  "  Robin  was  different  from  those  about 
him.  He  was  better — more  noble  than  they.  He  was — "  She 
broke  off  in  the  midst  of  her  words,  blushing  and  confused  at  her 
own  animation. 

"  Nay,  my  child,  you  need  have  no  shame,"  said  the  marquis, 
kindly  ;  "  this  young  man  was,  indeed, something  more  than  those 
whom  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  in  that  class  to  which  he  was 
allied.  I  confess  that  your  preference  for  him  is  no  mystery  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  at  all  disapprove  of  it." 

"  Ah,  how  good  you  are,  monsieur  I"  uttered  the  young  girl, 
gratefully,  as  she  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips. 

He  smiled. 

"  It  is  no  merit  to  me,  Rose,  that  my  own  honest  convictions 
force  me  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  the  good  sense  you 
havo  displayed  in  your  choice.  And  now,"  he  added,  while  the 
old,  laughing  glance  shone  in  his  eyes,  "  I  dare  say  you  are  dying 
with  curiosity  to  know  how  I  came  in  possession  of  all  this 
knowledge  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  me,"  she  answered, 
frankly. 

"  What,  then,  will  you  say,  if  I  assure  you  that  Robin  himself 
told  me  the  greater  part  of  it  all,  and  that  I  divined  only  a  very 
little  bit — eh,  Rose  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Robin,  sir '!  ah,  then  you  have  seen  him !"  said  Rose,  with 
hardly  suppressed  joy. 

"  I  have  seen  him,  my  child." 

"  And  lately?" 

"  Quite  lately,"  he  returned,  pleased  and  amused  at  her  inno- 
cent betrayal  of  delight. 

"May  I  ask  when  it  was,  monsieur?" 

"It  was  yesterday  ;  nay — I  have  seen  him  as  lately  ai  to-day." 


"  To-day  ?  ah,  then,  he  is  very  near  I"  she  said,  in  a  subdued 
yet  joyful  tone,  and  with  her  eyes  bent  to  the  floor,  as  in  medita- 
tion. Suddenly  raising  them,  she  asked  :  "  Where  was  it,  mon- 
sieur ?" 

"  Too  many  questions,  Rose,"  laughed  the  marquis, — "  too 
many  questions  !  Why,  I  shall  tell  every  bit,  and  a  little  more,  if 
you  proceed  in  thiB  direct  way  !    I  must  keep  his  whereabouts  a 

matter  of  secrecy  for  a  short  time." 

"  Ah,  monsieur  I"  said  Rose,  gently,  and  with  a  pretty  air  of 
deprecation. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  child,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  Wait  till  to- 
morrow, only  to  morrow,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  he  is;  nay, 
more — you  shall  see  him.  At  present,  we  must  have  a  little  fur- 
ther conversation  together.  And  first,  you  will  probably  ask  how 
I  came  to  describe  to  you,  so  minutely,  the  character  of  your  feel- 
ings, in  regard  to  the  want  of  confidence  in  me,  which  troubled 
you  ;  how,  in  fact,  I  guessed  at  them,  or  the  reason  of  them,  at  all ; 
or  how  I  knew  the  subject  which  you  were  about  to  introduce  at 
this  interview,  for  which  you  asked  me  this  morning.  Is  it  not 
so,  Rose  ?" 

"Yes,  monsieur;  it  perplexed  me  a  great  deal,  I  confess," 
answered  she ;  "  for  you  could  not  have  known  that  I  had  a  secret 
to  withhold  until  Robin  told  you,  and  even  then,  I  do  not  clearly 
sec  how  you  could  have  penetrated  my  feelings  in  regard  to  it,  so 
as  to  describe  them  so  fully.    How  was  it,  monsieur?" 

"  I  will  defer  the  explanation,  if  you  please,"  he  answered, 
smilingly,  "  until  to-morrow.    You  will  grant  me  until  then  ?" 

"  Willingly,  if  you  promise  to  tell  me  at  that  time." 

"  I  promise,  Rose.  Now  you  can  easily  tell  how  I  guessed  at 
the  object  of  your  errand  hither  to-night." 

The  young  girl  considered  a  moment ;  then  she  replied  : 

"  Since  Robin  told  you  all  about  this,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
and  charming  blush,  "  you  must  have  had  little  difficulty  in  divin- 
ing my  purpose,  when,  at  your  questioning  this  morning,  I  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  to  say  to  you  something  immediately  con- 
nected with  myself  that  I  desired  to  meet  you  here." 

"  Exactly,  Rose,"  said  the  marquis,  gaily ;  "  how  quick  you 
are  !  I  scarcely  thought  you  would  remember  having  said  that. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  was  as  much  in  the  manner  of  saying  it  as 
anything.  Well,  my  darling,  we  have  made  our  confessions — 
have  we  not  >  and  they  were  not  such  terrible  confessions,  after 
all.  Robin,  I  honestly  declare  to  you,  I  like,  and  am  proud  of. 
I  have  invited  him  here  to-morrow.  But,  Rose,"  and  he  took  her 
hand  in  his,  "  you  must  not  expect  to  behold  the  linen  blouse  and 
serviceable  garments  in  which  vou  were  probably  wont  to  see  him. 
Robin  is  no  longer  a  gardener,  and,  therefore,  you  must  anticipate 
quite  an  alteration  in  his  personal  appearance." 

"How? — no  longer  a  gardener,  monsieur?"  iterated  Rose,  in 
some  surprise. 

"  No  longer,  my  child  ;  he  was  offered  an  employment  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  which  he  immediately  accepted  ;  it  was 
much  more  congenial  to  his  talent  and  capabilities,  as  well  as  to 
his  taste  and  desires.  He  is  fast  rising  in  the  world,  Rose;"  and 
the  good  marquis  smiled.  "  Ah,  he  will  be  a  great  man,  some 
day!  You  would  scarcely  recognize  him  now,  I'll  warrant. 
Why,  child,  this  rustic  lover  of  yours  is  as  great  a  gentleman  as 
there  is  in  France  this  day.    The  throne  itself  smiles  upon  him  !" 

"  He  said  so,"  said  Rose,  musingly, — "  he  said  so — did  he  not  ? 
that  he  should  rise  to  honor,  and  preferments,  and  wealth  ?  Yet 
how  little  1  imagined  that  it  would  be  so  soon !" 

"  Well,  you  see  I  have  won  my  diamonds,  Rose,"  he  said, 
laughingly.  "  You  shall  give  them  to  me  on  your  wedding-day. 
And  now,  my  darling,  let  us  join  the  people  in  the  saloon.  They 
will  be  waiting  for  us." 

And  Rose  went  with  him,  almost  in  a  state  of  bewilderment, 
knowing  that  sho  had  not  said  half  she  wished  to  say,  yet  unable 
to  recall  it,  or  to  think  of  anything  but  this  sudden  revelation  of 
the  marquis. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  JOYFUL  SURPRISE. 

"I  shali,  see  Robin  this  morning!"  was  the  first  thought  of 
Rose,  as  she  sprang  from  her  couch  at  dawn,  and  her  heart  beat 
faster,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  a  deeper  red,  and  her  sweet 
hazel  eyes  sparkled  with  happy  excitement  as  6he  sat  before  her 
mirror.    The  blue-eyed  Finette  was  in  raptures. 

"  Mademoiselle  est  si  charmante,  ce  matin  t"  she  protested,  with 
undisguised  pleasure  and  admiration,  as  her  busy  ringers  rapidly 
formed  into  looped  clusters  the  rich  curls  of  Rose's  soft  chestnut 
hair.  "  I  think  mademoiselle  must  be  tres  heureuse — very,  very 
happy  this  morning !" 

"  Wise  conclusion,"  laughed  Rose,  blushingly — "  wise  conclu- 
sion !  What  a  sagacious  personage  you  are,  Finette !  Does  it 
follow,  because  I  am  '  cliarmante  '  that  I  must  be  '  heurevse '  also  ? 
Yes,  I  am  happy,  as  you  say, — very  happy  !  And  now  hasten, 
for  I  am  impatient ;"  and  she  commenced  beating  with  her  tiny 
foot,  on  the  floor,  a  quick  accompaniment  to  the  dancing  of  her 
lightly  throbbing  little  heart. 

Rose  had  hardly  thought,  during  the  absence  of  Robin,  that  she 
could  be  so  deeply  excited  by  the  news  of  his  anticipated  return  ; 
but  she  was  too  overjoyed  to  remain  quiet  a  single  moment.  At 
breakfast,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  eat ;  and  the  remarks  every- 
where made  concerning  the  sudden  improvement  in  her  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  on  her  sudden  and  contradictory  loss  of  appetite, 
increased  the  tinge  of  crimson  that  already  glowed  in  her  young 
check. 

One  thing  dctracled  from  her  otherwise  perfect  happiness.  Louis 
had  excused  himself  from  appearing.  She  had  scarcely  seen  him 
the  night  before,  after  leaving  the  library,  and  then  he  had  been 
unusually  quiet,  remaining  in  a  secluded  nook  of  the  saloon,  com- 
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muning  with  himself,  during  the  entire  evening  ;  and  he  was  ab- 
sent this  morning.  She  longed  to  see  him — to  hear  him  speak, 
that  she  might  know  he  was  not  offended  with  her  ;  for  she  remem- 
bered the  interview  between  them ;  and  might  not  the  abruptness 
— the  violence,  perhaps,  of  her  manner,  unconscious  though  it 
was,  have  wounded  him'?  Yes;  despite  the  tenderness  of  that 
silent  parting.  How  her  pulse  quickened  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  embrace !    She  could  but  sigh. 

The  marquis  was  the  only  one  who  refrained  from  remarking 
on  her  increased  animation,  or  heightened  bloom :  but  bis  rapid 
glance  surveyed  her  once,  as  she  entered  the  saloon,  and  he  turned 
away  with  an  involuntary  smile.  She  caught  the  smile,  however; 
and  though  she  did  not  meet  his  eye  for  along  time  afterwards, 
she  was  conscious  that  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  her. 

"I  wonder  at  what  time  I  shall  see  Robin'!"  soliloquized  the 
young  girl.  "  Will  monsieur  le  marquis  call  me  into  the  library( 
I  wonder  t  Or  will  the  meeting  take  place  here,  among  all  these 
people  ?  Where  is  Robin  V  was  her  next  restless  inquiry — an 
inquiry  which  she  had  started  a  thousand  times,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  vain,  since  the  previous  evening  ;  "  and  where  is  it 
the  monsieur  le  marquis  has  seen  him  so  ofien  of  late1?" 

Her  queries  were  interrupted  by  observing,  suddenly,  that  the 
marquis  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment. 

"Ah,  he  has  not  said  a  word  to  me  !"  meditated  Rose.  "  He 
tantalizes  me.  Will  he  not  come  back  and  speak — only  three 
words  ?  Will  he  not  even  look  at  me,  that  I  may  understand — 
that  I  may  know  whether  Robin  is  coming  soon  V 

But' he  neither  spoke,  turned,  nor  gave  her  a  single  glance.  Yet 
there  was  something,  despite  his  evident  care,  which  betrayed  in 
his  countenance  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  Rose.  He  went  out. 
The  Count  de  Clairville  talked,  aside,  with  his  wife.  Helen  Mon- 
tauba'n,  at  a  distant  window,  sat  calmly  at  her  embroidery.  Lord 
Egerton  bent  over  her,  and  spoke,  from  time  to  time,  some  words, 
which  if  their  effect  had  been  noted,  might  have  been  seen  ever  and 
anon  to  be  followed  by  a  deeper  mantling  of  color  in  the  fair 
cheeks  of  the  lady,  though  she  scarcely  seemed  pleased,  tither. 
Anon  the  young  man  toyed  and  trilled  with  the  gorgeous  silks  that 
lay  in  a  tangled  mass  of  rainbow  bloom  in  the  tiny  basket  by 
Helen's  side  ;  and  then  his  glance  rested  on  her  face  with  an  ex 
pression  difficult  to  be  denned,  though  at  times  it  was  clearly  one 
of  unhappiness  and  disappointment. 

But  Rose,  albeit  she  glanced  towards  the  pair  more  than  once, 
hardly  took  note  of  these  things.  She  could  only  think  of  the 
marquis,  of  Robin,  and  of  the  anticipated  meeting.  She  was  rest- 
less uneasy.    From  one  employment  to  another  she  turned 

without  being  able  to  settle  her  attention  undividedly  upon  any 
individual  thing. 

Suddenly,  mademoiselle  called,  gently  : 

"  Rose,  come  hither  a  moment !" 

The  young  girl  advanced  towards  the  window. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  with  me,  Helen  V  she  asked. 

"  I  have  been  telling  Lord  Egerton  of  some  favorite  books  of 
his  which  are  in  the  library,"  returned  Mademoiselle  Montauban, 
carelessly.  "  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  Rose,  to  help  him  find 
them  ?    He  will  tell  you  their  titles." 

"  Cruel  Helen !"  murmured  Francis  Egerton,  reproachfully,  as 
he  glanced  at  her  quiet  face,  before  turning  away. 

"  Not  so,  my  lord,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  tone,  without 
lifting  her  eyes. 

At  that  instant,  a  domestic  entered  the  saloon,  and  coming 
directly  to  Rose,  informed  her  that  monsieur  le  marquis  desired 
to  see  her  immediately  in  the  library. 

The  young  girl's  heart  bounded  violently. 

"I  am  going  now,  Pierre,"  she  answered;  and  yet  she  paused. 

Francis  Egerton  glanced  back  at  Helen,  with  an  air,  half  of  tri- 
umph, half  of  sorrow,  which  said  plainly,  "  You  see  your  unkind 
artifice  to  repel  me  avails  you  nothing.  Why  will  you  persist  in 
this  conduct— this  treatment  of  me  V 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  saw  the  look,  and  read  it  easily ;  but 
she  never  once  changed  countenance,  and  her  eyes  were  instantly 
fixed  on  her  embroidery  again. 

Lord  Egerton  turned  to  Rose  : 

"  You  are  going,  mademoiselle  V 

«  ycs  now."    She  gathered  courage  ;  she  would  not  look  up 

in  her  companion's  face,  but  hastily  proceeded  to  meet  the  marquis. 

Francis  accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  library  door,  and  then 
leaving  her,  returned  directly  to  Helen. 

But  Rose,  even  though  her  hand  rested  upon  the  fastening  of 
the  door,  had,  at  first,  scarcely  the  courage  to  pass  in.  She  hesi- 
tated and  tremtiled,  but  finally,  laughing  at  herself  for  a  little 
coward,  she  quietly  entered.  The  marquis  stood  at  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment,  in  company  with  a  gentleman — a  stranger, 
and  both  had  their  faces  turned  from  the  door.  They  had  not 
heard  her  come  in.  She  paused  an  instant  longer,  and  looked 
about  her.  No  other  person  was  in  the  room.  Robin,  then,  was 
not  here.  She  had  half  expected,  she  hardly  knew  why,  to  see 
him  at  this  moment,  and  she  sighed.  The  marquis  still  continued 
his  conversation  with  the  stranger.  This  person,  who  was  richly 
yet  plainly  attired  in  a  suit  of  deep  black,  with  a  short  cloak  of 
sable  velvet  drooping  from  his  shoulders,  held  in  one  hand  a  pen 
and  a  small  portfolio  of  papers ;  the  other  rested  on  the  table 
beside  him,  supporting  him,  as  he  leaned  forward  towards  the 
marquis. 

Suddenly,  the  latter,  aroused  by  some  movement  of  Rose,  turned 
and  beheld  her,  and  immediately,  after  whispering  a  single  word 
to  his  companion,  advanced  to  meet  the  young  girl.  There  was 
an  arch  smile  on  his  countenance  as  he  bent  down  to  kiss  her. 

"  Rose,  my  pet,"  he  said,  simply,  "  yonder  is  Robin  ;  go  and 
meet  him."  And  he  passed  her  directly,  leaving  the  apartment 
and  closing  the  door  behind  him. 


"  That  Robin  V  Rose,  in  her  astonishment,  could  neither  speak 
nor  move.  "  That  Robin  ?"  was  her  inward  query.  For,  forget- 
ting the  warning  of  the  marquis,  she  had  looked  for  Robin  of  the 
olden  memory,  and  the  change  bewildered  her,  until  recollection 
came. 

Here,  indeed,  was  no  sturdy  figure,  in  its  linen  blouse,  its  heavy 
boots,-  and  coarse  pantalon  of  gray  stuff ;  no  large  hat,  such  as 
had  covered  the  gardener's  head,  and  shaded  his  face  from  the  sun  ; 
no  peasant's  garb, or  peasant's  air;  and  yet  it  was  Robin! 

"  Why  does  he  not  speak  V  said  the  young  girl,  tremblingly,  to 
herself. 

But,  suddenly,  the  gentleman  raised  his  hand,  passed  it  across 
his  brow,  and  held  it  there  for  an  instant ;  then  laying  aside  the 
writing  materials  which  he  held,  turned  and  advanced  to  meet  her. 

A  low,  glad  cry  escaped  the  lips  of  Rose  on  beholding  that  face 
— Robin's  face,  and  then  she  was  silent — she  turned  pale.  What 
was  this  change  which  she  behold,  as  she  came  nearer  ?  what  coun- 
tenance was  it t  Did  she  indeed  behold  Robin  himself,  or —  The 
cloak  dropped  from  his  shoulders. 

"  Robin — Louis  !"  she  uttered,  quivering  with  emotion. 

"Well,  which  is  it?"  With  the  same  light,  beaming,  sun- 
shiny smile  that  she  had  met  every  day  for  the  last  two  weeks — 
with  the  familiar  voice  and  air  that  blended  in  one  two  characters 
hitherto  distinct,  he  came  forward,  and  taking  her  hands  into  the 
gentle,  yet  firm  clasp  of  his  own,  while  he  drew  her  to  his  breast, 
repeated  :  "  Which  is  it,  Rose  1  Doubting  and  believing,  too  ? 
Tell  me  my  name,  mignonne  !" 

"  Ah,  Louis — Louis,  tell  me  what  this  means  V  she  cried,  in  an 
imploring  tone. 

"  Then  you  declare  that  I  am  Louis  V  he  said,  laughingly ; 
"  but  see — see  how  audacious  he  has  grown  !"  And  the  young 
man,  with  daring  tenderness,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  "Which  is 
it  now,  Rose  V 

"  It  is — Robin — it  is  Louis  ;  either,  and — both.  I  cannot  tell. 
I  am  bewildered  !"    She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  My  Rose — my  little,  faithful,  noble-hearted  darling  !"  Louis 
murmured,  lovingly,  and  with  the  softest  emotion  in  his  tones,  as 
he  led  her  to  a  seat.  "  My  generous — brave  Rose,  will  you  for- 
give this  long  and  heavy  trial  ?  You  have  conquered — nobly  con- 
quered !  You  are  victorious,  love.  Look  up  and  speak  to  me. 
Let  me  see,  at  least,  that  Louis  has  not  lost  the  heart  that  Robin 
won." 

She  did  look  up.  The  sweet  face,  tinged  with  reddest  blushes, 
sparkled  with  blended  tears  and  smiles. 

"  You  deceived  me,  Louis.  I  see  it  now;  I  understand  it  all. 
But  you  deceived  me  most  cruelly  !"  she  said. 

"  And  almost  broke  my  own  heart,  Rose,  as  well  as  your  own. 
Ah,  if  you  knew  how  I  suffered  last  night,  you  would  forgive 
me !" 

And  Rose  could  but  do  so.  The  period  of  probation  was 
passed.  The  unhappiness  to  which  each  had  been  subjected,  in 
its  duration,  was  terminated  now.  Louis  d'Artois  had  perfected 
his  scheme,  and  tested  it  fully,  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  out- 
ward charms  of  the  woman  he  loved  were  nobly  equalled  by  her 
truth,  her  firmness,  her  constancy.  Neither  ambition,  nor  pride, 
nor  cupidity,  had  tempted  her,  for  one  instant,  to  swerve  from  her 
faith.  She  had  remained — through  all  the  snares  that  spread  about 
her  way  to  take  advantage  of  her  failing  firmness — true  to  the 
humble  lover  who  h".d  won  her  first  affection. 

"Rose,  do  you  love  me'!  will  you  take  Louis  now  V  asked  the 
count,  with  arch  tenderness,  while  they  sat  together  there,  during 
the  hour's  happy  talk  that  succeeded  the  scene  above  described. 

"  How  can  I  take  Louis  1  I  am  promised  to  Robin,"  returned 
she  gravely.  "  I  came  here  to  meet  Robin  ;  he  has  vanished,  and 
you  are  answerable  for  his  disappearance.  I  refused  Louis  last 
night." 

"  Nay,  then, — I  will  become  a  gardener  again,  for  your  sake, 
love.  I  will  put  on  my  peasant's  dress  once  more,  and  take  my 
spade,  and  toil  in  the  garden  from  morning  till  night ;  while  you 
sit,  as  you  used  to  sit,  just  by  the  cottage  door,  and  sing  to  me 
while  you  sew.  What  a  pretty  cottage  girl  you  were,  Rose  !  I 
believe  I  loved  you  the  first  time  we  met.  I  am  sure  I  loved  you 
afterwards." 

"  And  I  thought — " 

"  Ah,  what,  Rose  1" 

"  That  you  loved  Helen,"  she  answered,  blushing. 
"  Helen  ?  thou  little  mouse,  what  put  that  thought  into  thy 
pretty  head  ?" 

"  It  came  there,  Louis ;  I  do  not  know  how.  I  suspect  the  idea 
was  a  very  natural  one.    She  is  so  beautiful !" 

"  My  pet,  Helen  must  never  hear  you  acknowledge  that  little 
piece  of  innocent  audacity.  Helen  f  Ah,  she  would  smile  with 
amusement  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  a  thing !  She  would  not 
marry  me,  Rose.  I  do  like  her  very  dearly.  She  likes  me,  also, 
quite  as  well,  I  believe  ;  but  I  should  as  soon  contemplate  an 
alliance  with  a  queen  as  with  her." 

"  You  make  me  smile,  Louis.  How  modest  you  are !  You 
mean  to  say  that  Helen — " 

"  I  mean  to  say  Rose,  that  my  proud  and  lovely  cousin  will  be 
content  to  remain  unwedded  all  her  days,  rather  than  wed  with  so 
humble  a  personage  as  myself.  She  is  a  dear  cousin,  Roso ;  but  I 
think  that,  secretly,  t.he  is  ambitious.  Francis  Egerton  loves  her, 
I  am  sure;  but  do  you  not  see  that  she  treats  him  coldly  V 

"  I  thought  it  was  so,"  saidjRose,  in  a  half  musing  tone — "  I 
thought  so." 

"And,  speaking  of  that  same  Francis  Egerton,  do  you  know, 
Rose,  that  I  came  near  being  jealous  of  him,  on  the  first  evening 
of  my  return  hither,  two  or  three  weeks  ago  ?  He  was  continually 
near  y  ou.    He  seemed  chained  to  your  side." 

"  And  you  to  that  of  Helen,  do  you  remember  V  archly  asked 


Rose.    "  Probably  the  latter  circumstance  was  the  cause  of 
former. 

He  laughed. 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  think,  if  he  had  never  seen  Helen,  he  would 
have  been  your  captive.  How  would  you  have  treated  him,  petite'! 
— as  you  treated  me  last  night  i" 

"Yes." 

"I  believe  it.    How  fortunate  he  is  !    I  endured  agony  last 
evening,  Rose  !"    His  tone  was  sad,  as  he  said  it. 
"  Agony,  Louis  V 

"  Lest  I  should  gain  the  very  boon  I  seemed  so  earnestly  to 
crave.  But  you  were  true  to  Robin.  I  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  trial.  And  then,  what  joy  filled  my  breast, 
with  the  ringing  echo  of  that  sorrowful  yet  firm  denial  of  my  suit ! 
It  was  music  to  me.  And  then  you  came  to  me  with  such  gentle 
sadness  in  your  face,  and  asked  forgiveness  for  your  fancied  harsh- 
ness, while  still  adhering  to  your  decision.  I  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  betraying  my  identity  for  very  happiness.  But  my  uncle 
had  insisted  that  I  should  retain  my  assumed  character  until  to- 
day." 

"And  he  knew  of  your  disguise  V 

"  He  has  been  acquainted  with  my  secret  for  along  time." 

"  Why,  Louis — Louis  !  Where  are  you,  my  boy  V  shouted  the 
rich,  clear,  merry  voice  of  the  Count  de  Clairville,  from  the  ter- 
race ;  and  the  next  moment  they  heard  his  step  approaching  the 
library. 

Rose  sprang  up. 

"  Let  me  go,  Louis,"  she  said. 

"  Away,  then,  my  bird  !"  And  he  sprang  to  a  side  door  that 
opened  on  a  staircase  leading  to  the  gallery  above.  "  This  way, 
Rose.  Our  mischievous  friend,  I  strongly  suspect,  knows  all 
about  this  business  of  ours,  and  is  inclined  to  tease  me  a  little. 
N'importe;  I  will  match  him,  never  fear!" 

And  the  door  closed  behind  Rose  just  as  the  summons  of  the 
count  was  heard  at  the  opposite  entrance. 

#  #  *  ~  #  * 

It  required  some  hours  of  retirement  and  silence,  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber,  to  restore  to  Rose  anything  like  her  usual 
tranquillity.  The  excitement  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours 
had  their  effect  on  her,  and  every  nerve  was  thrilling  to  the  tension 
produced  by  it.  Quiet  was  impossible  ;  so  she  sent  away  Finette, 
fastened  her  door,  and  walked  the  floor,  to  work  off,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  restless  agitation  she  felt.  When  she  had  succeeded  in 
wearying  herself  with  the  exercise,  she  sat  down,  and  leaning  back 
among  the  cushions  that  lined  with  their  soft  depth  her  capacious 
fauteuil,  laughingly  and  resolutely  shut  her  eyes,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  sleep.  This  was  a  difficult  matter,  however.  Her 
mind  was  not  quite  composed  yet ;  and  the  strange  and  unlooked- 
for  revelations  which  had  so  lately  taken  place,  yet  employed  her 
thoughts,  to  the  utter  banishment  of  repose. 

She  could  scarcely  realize,  as  she  looked  back,  that  affairs  had 
assumed  such  an  aspect.  She  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that 
she  should  never  see  her  rustic  lover  again  ;  that,  after  preparing 
to  put  away  wealth,  station,  and  the  love  of  a  rich  and  titled  suitor, 
she  had  found  herself  in  sure  possession  of  all  three.  She  dwelt 
on  this  change,  to  assure  herself  of  its  actual  reality. 

In  the  midst  of  these  meditations,  slumber  did  in  earnest  over- 
take our  pretty  heroine,  and  not  until  the  afternoon  did  she  awake 
again.  It  was  Finette's  entrance  that  roused  her.  Finette  had 
come  to  inform  her  mistress  that  dinner  was  nearly  in  readiness  ; 
and  Rose,  after  she  had  bathed  her  face,  had  her  hair  re  arranged, 
and  made  some  alterations  in  her  dress,  descended  to  the  saloon. 

Louis  was  gone  to  the  village.  The  marquis  and  his  friend, 
Count  Frederic,  walking  together  on  the  terrace,  was  engaged  in 
conversation.  The  Countess  Marie,  in  one  corner,  read  quietly 
from  a  favorite  book.  Helen  Montauban  worked  at  her  embroi- 
dery, and  wore  a  brighter  and  better  pleased  expression  than  in 
the  morning ;  for  Francis  Egerton  was  away.  She  beckoned 
Rose  immediately  to  her  side. 

"  Truant !  where  have  you  been  V  she  said,  smilingly,  as  she 
made  the  young  girl  sit  by  her,  and  stroked  her  bright  hair. 

"  In  my  chamber,  Helen,"  answered  Rose,  laying  her  pretty 
head  against  the  shoulder  of  her  companion,  with  happy  and  lov- 
ing confidence. 

"  A  penance  of  solitude  and  reflection,  my  fair  sister?  What 
sin  have  you  committed  1" 

"  No  sin — no  penance  was  mine.  I  was  restless.  I  went  to 
becomo  calm  and  quiet." 

"  And  succeeded,  I  think.  But  what  ails  you,  Rose  ?  What  is 
in  your  eyes — your  face  ?  Some  reflex  from  underlying  emotions 
—glad emotions.    You  have  had  good  news,  en/ant?" 

"No — yes!  Ah,  do  not  ask  me — at  least,  not  now!"  laughed 
the  young  girl.  "  Come  to  my  chamber  to  night — will  you,  Helen "? 
or,  I  will  come  to  yours ;  it  does  not  matter  which ;  and  then  I 
will  tell  you,  what  I  cannot — dare  not  tell  you  now,  here,  in  this 
broad  daylight,  with  eyes  and  ears  all  about  us.  Yes — ah,  yes, 
Helen !  I  am  glad  !"  Sho  hid  her  face  on  Helen's  breast,  and 
clasped  her  arms  about  her. 

A  strange  expression  flitted,  for  a  moment,  over  the  counte- 
nance of  Mademoiselle  Montauban.  It  filled  her  dark  eyes  with 
a  glance  of  quick  and  searching  meaning,  as  they  rested  fixedly 
on  Rose.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant ;  for  Rose  lifted  her 
head  again,  and  those  sweeping,  jetty  eyelashes  veiled  every  gleam 
of  the  awakened  spirit. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WOUNDED  LOVE  AND  JEALOUSY. 

It  was  night.  Helen  Montauban  had  entered  her  apartment, 
and  securing  the  door,  gave  way  to  thepassionate  feelings  born  of 
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a  dire  suspicion,  which  had  been  rankling  in  her  breast  for  hours  I 
The  interview  Letwoen  her  father  and  Rose,  in  the  morning,  at  I 
which  she  had  reasons  for  believing  a  third  person  to  be  present —  I 
the  appointed  meeting  with  Rose — the  hint  at  a  confession,  the 
character  of  which  she  but  too  well  guessed — the  thousand  slight  I 
yet  convincing  tokens  of  feeling  witnessed  that  afternoon  and 
evening,  in  her  close  yet  silent  and  stealthy  watch  over  the  actions 
and  words — nay,  even  the  very  glances  and  tones  of  more  than 
6nfi  of  the  party  gathered  in  the  saloon,  and  more  than  all,  some; 
thing  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  the  marquis,  and  the  occasional 
gay  yet  mysterious  jests  of  the  Count  de  Clairvillc, — all  combined 
to  awaken  within  her  the  bitterest  and  most  tormenting  distrust 
and  suspicion. 

"I  will  kr.ow — I  will  know!"  she  said,  to  herself.  A  little 
while  she  waited,  till  she  was  able  to  assume  a  manner  of  perfect 
composure  ;  and  then,  lifting  an  alabaster  lamp  from  the  toilet, 
she  crossed  the  gallery,  and  entered  the  apartment  opposite. 

Rose  had  dismissed  her  maid,  and  was  brushing  out  her  hair, 
whose  rich  folds,  falling  around  her  light  shape,  almost  concealed 
it  with  their  shining  veil.  She  turned  from  the  mirror  as  Mademoi- 
selle Montauban  entered,  and  a  lovely  smile  brightened  over  her 
sweet  face. 

"Ah,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Helen  I"  she  said,  running 
to  her,  and  throwing  those  fair,  snowy  arms  about  her  in  an  inno- 
cent, loving  and  happy  embrace. 

And  Helen  Montauban,  bending  her  beautiful  head,  calmly,  and 
with  seeming  kindness  and  affection,  kissed  Rose  on  her  forehead. 
The  girl  shuddered. 

"  How  cold  you  are,  Helen  !  Are 
you  ill !    Your  lips  are  like  ice  I" 

"No — I  am  not  ill,  dear  child  ;  and 
I  think  it  must  be  because  you  are  so 
warm,  so  excited,  so  happy,  that  you 
imagine  me  to  be  cold.  I  have  come 
to  sit  with  you  a  little  while  before  I 
retire."  She  went  and  set  her  lamp  on 
the  dressing-table,  and  then  seated  her- 
self near  by. 

"  That  is  good,  Helen,"  said  Rose. 
"  You  were  kind  to  come.  I  wanted 
to  see  you ;  I  was  waiting  for  you." 
She  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Mademoi- 
selle Montauban,  and  put  her  arms 
about  her  again. 

"  Well,  you  wished  to  see  me — is 
«  that  all?"  asked  Helen,  forcing,  or  at- 
tempting to  force,  something  like  play- 
fulness into  her  manner. 

"  I  wished  to — to  tell  you  something, 
and  now  I  have  not  the  courage." 
Rose  hid  her  face  on  her  companion's 
breast  again.  "  Helen,  it  was  about — 
Louis." 

Those  sweet  eyes  were  hidden  ;  it 
was  well ;  they  could  not  see  the  stony 
fierceness  of  that  wild,  white  face  above, 
that  grew  wilder  and  whiter  as  the  girl- 
ish, timid  confession  was  made. 

"  It  was  about  the  interview  in  the 
library  this  morning,  when  your  father 
sent  for  me." 

She  paused  again  ;  and  Helen  Mon- 
tauban, crushing,  with  calm  and  terri- 
ble force,  the  thousand  mad  emotions 
in  her  breast,  that  struggled  to  have 
way,  compelled  herself  to  utter,  softly  : 

"  Go  on,  Rose,  I  am  interested — I 
am  listening ;  go  on  I" 

And  Rose  told  her  all — all,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  with  her  fair  head  lying 
on  that  stormy  heart,  whose  gathering 
fires  her  innocent,  whispered,  bashful 
words  fed  with  a  fearful  sustenance 
Helen  Montauban  listened.  She  heard 
all  this — every  word,  every  syllable  of 


this  confession,  and  each  word,  each  syllable,  struck  her  with  a 
deadly  blow.  The  deliberate  stab  of  the  midnight  murderer  tells 
with  no  deeper  power.  Yet  she  listened,  and  stirred  not ;  she 
spoke  sometimes,  made  some  remark  or  comment,  and  then  lis- 
tened ajain.  There  was  a  kind  of  savage  agony  within,  that 
dwelt  upon  that  simple  love-story  in  its  every  detail,  and  compre- 
hended it  with  sharj)  and  greedy  eagerness ;  but  at  the  close,  all 
memory  of  those  details  departed.  All  that  was  left  of  that  story, 
gathered  into  three  words — three  single  words,  that  Rose,  with 
bashful  joy,  whispered  as  she  finished :  "  He  loves  me — Louis 
loves  me ! 

And  Helen  Montauban  said  to  herself,  '*  He  loves  another  ;  he 
does  not  love  me!"  The  wcrds  were  branded  into  her  heart; 
they  were  written  there  in  characters  of  fire ;  they  were  inefface- 
able. 

"  You  are  not  going  yet  ?  do  not  go  yet.  dear  Helen  I"  mur- 
mured Rose.    "  Stay  with  me  a  little  longer." 

Her  soft  eyes,  raised  so  tenderly,  so  pleadingly,  to  that  face, 
shone  with  a  divine  beauty.  The  gold  tinged  tresses,  (lowing 
about  her  graceful  head,  were  like  the  glory  that  surrounds  the 
brow  of  a  saint.  Thus  seemed  this  young  girl,  as  she  stood  before 
the  dark,  stately  Helen,  whose  proud  face  was  calm  and  quiet, 
whose  splendid  eyes  shot  forth  no  shaft  of  the  smothered  fire 
within. 

"  Ah,  stay  with  me,  dear  Helen — sweet  Helen  I" 
But  Helen  Montauban  uttered  some  gentle  words,  and  turned 
away.    She  bade  Rose  a  pleasant  good  night  before  she  went  out, 


and  then,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  bent 
down  once  more  and  kissed  her.  With 
that  kiss,  she  6wore  hatred — undying — 
eternal ;  revenge,  speedy  and  sure,  to 
the  one  who  had  robbed  her  of  his  love. 
And  Rose  sought  her  pillow,  to  dream 
such  dreams  as  youth  and  joy  may 
bring,  even  while  hate  and  revenge, 
with  sleepless  eyes,  watched  over  her. 

Helen  Montauban  secured  hereelt 
in  the  privacy  and  stillness  of  her 
chamber,  and  putting  her  lamp  again 
on  her  own  dressing-table,  threw  her- 
self upon  the  couch,  not  to  sleep.  The 
spirit  of  rest  fled  from  those  eyes,  that 
gloomed  upon  vacancy.  There  was  no 
peace  for  that  heart,  beating  with  hard, 
fierce,  heavy  throbs  beneath  its  silken 
vesture.  Still  those  words  burned  upon 
it  their  scorching  characters — "  he  love* 
another !" 

She  had  sworn  revenge.  The  dream 
of  her  whole  life  had  been  broken  now. 
It  was  as  if  a  single  thread  of  shining 
silver  had  run  its  glittering  line  through 
her  life-woof,  and  those  slender  fingers, 
so  lately  pressed  upon  her  own,  had 
ruthlessly  snapped  it  asunder.  Rose 
might  be  innocent  of  intention  to  wrong 
her — nay,  she  knew  her  to  be  so.  And 
yet  she  hated  her — hated  the  beautiful 
face,  the  sweet  voice,  that  had  won  him 
to  love  them.  She  shuddered  as  she 
seemed  to  feel  once  again  the  pressure 
of  that  young  head  upon  her  bosom. 
It  oppressed — suffocated  her ;  she  could 
not  breathe.  The  very  air  of  the  room 
was  stifling. 

She  flung  open  a  casement,  with 
trembling  hands,  and  leaned  far  out  to 
drink  the  cool  and  dewy  air  of  the  dark 
midnight.  She  threw  back  the  heavy 
hair  that,  loosed  from  its  confinement, 
flowed  in  cumbrous  masses  about  her 
form,  and  pressed  her  burning  cheek 
against  the  icy  stone  framework  of  the 
casement.  She  heeded  not  the  chill 
that  struck  through  her.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  the  fever  heat  that  had  flushed 
her  from  head  to  foot  before. 

There  was  no  moon — no  stars.  The 
heavens  were  dark.  There  was  not  a 
gleam  of  light  over  the  wide  midnight,  save  that  which  streamed 
from  her  casement ;  and  even  that  she  hastened  to  quench.  She 
needid  no  light ;  darkness— utter  obscurity,  must  surround  her; 
it  was  best  suited  to  her.  What  bad  she  to  do  with  the  light? 
The  inner  gloom  of  the  spirit  found  its  mating  element  in  the 
blackness  that  reigned  without.  She  was  miserable,  and  over  her 
miscrv  she  wished  to  brood  undisturbed. 

There  was  guilt  in  her  heart,  too,  as  well  as  hatred.  The  evil 
spirit  that  dwelt  within  her  was  roused,  in  its  worst  form,  to  action. 
It  was  seeking  onlv  opportunity  to  display  itself.  She  had  sworn 
revenge  on  Rose  for  her  innocent  rivalry  ;  sworn  it  in  the  first  hour 
of  this  bitter  disappointment,  and  deliberately  and  calmly  had  she 
scaled  that  oath  with  the  seal  of  another  Judas.  This  desire  of 
vengeance  grew  none  the  fainter— none  the  less  terrible,  now  that, 
in  the  darkness,  she  sat  and  cherished  it— nay,  it  even  acquired  ten- 
fold force.  She  had  no  pity  for  the  girl's  youth,  and  gentleness, 
and  goodness ;  she  loathed  it  all,  since  it  had  bein  so  fatal,  as  she 
thought,  to  her ;  she  would  have  no  mercy  on  her— none. 

This  was  all  she  thought  of— that  vengeance  must  be  had.  How 
it  was  to  work,  or  when,  was  unknown.  Its  very  shape  was  yet 
undefined  ;  but  some  shape  or  other  it  must  take  soon.  At  pres- 
ent, a  vague  idea  onlv  floated  before  her.  It  was  sweet,  in  her 
bitterness  of  soul,  to  contemplate  it.  She  would  lay  her  plan  care- 
fully. It  should  be  matured  to  the  rarest  perfection,  before  the 
period  for  action  came,  that  there  might  be  no  failure.  She  said 
to  herself,  "  I  will  never  see  Rose  Lamonte  the  bride  of  Louis  !" 
[to  be  continued.] 
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TAYLOR  &  SONS'  BREWERY. 

We  present  on  this  and  the  preced- 
ing page,  three  sketches  of  the  various 
departments  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated breweries  in  the  world,  that  of 
John  Taylor  &  Sons,  New  York.  Our 
first  engraving  is  a  front  view  of  the 
building,  which  was  erected  in  the  year 
1852,  at  South  Ferry,  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  covers  an  area  of  two 
hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet,  facing  the  Hudson  River,  the 
main  building  being  200  feet  long  and 
65  feet  wide.  Upon  the  end  facing  the 
river,  a  wing  70  feet  by  40  is  erected, 
the  whole  being  seven  stories  high,  and 
provided  with  elevators  for  hoisting 
grain  from  vessels,  at  the  rate  of  1000 
bushels  per  hour.  There  are  also  pro- 
visions of  ample  space  for  storage,  etc. 
The  end  of  the  brewery  or  main  build- 
ing contains  nearly  all  the  machinery  ; 
in  its  basement  an  enormous  water- 
pump,  capable  of  raising  four  hundred 
barrels  per  hour  to  the  sixth  story, 
where  the  water  tank  is  located,  at- 
tracts attention,  and  also  the  three- 
throw  gun-metal  pump  which  can  raise 
two  hundred  barrels  of  ale  per  hour  to 
the  coolers  which  arc  in  the  sixth  story. 
In  this  department  we  find  the  hop 
back — a  wort  back,  a  spent-hop  bin, 
ashery,  etc.  In  the  second  story  we  find 
two  mash  tubs,  of  500  and  1000  bush- 
els capacity,  2  mills  for  crushing  malt, 
2  immense  vats  or  brewing  coppers 
of  GOO  and  1000  barrels  capacity,  2 
double-geared  engines  of  25  horse-pow- 
er each,  which  are  employed  to  drive 
the  mechanical  labor-saving  contrivan- 
ces throughout  the  establishment,  serv- 
ing, by  the  connection  of  700  feet 
of  shafting,  to  do  all  the  hoisting,  ele- 
vating, pumping,  etc.,  which  is  requir- 
ed.   This  is  delineated  in  our  second 

engraving.  The  third  story  contains  the  cases  for  ground  malt,  with 
the  sc  reens  for  cleansing  the  malt  from  all  foreign  or  deleterious 
substances  on  its  way  to  the  mill  for  crushing,  and  the  repairing 
room.  Omitting  the  intervening  stories,  we  proceed  to  the  sixth, 
where  we  have  the  capacious  wrought  iron  water-tank,  holding 
1000  barrels;  here  also  is  a  steam  condenser  for  heating  water. 
Proceeding  now  to  the  end  of  the  brewery  facing  on  Broadway, 
we  have,  in  the  basement,  two  storing  vats  for  ale  and  porter,  of 
the  capacity  of  600  barrels  each,  a  racking-tub,  and  sufficient  space 
to  store  10,000  barrels.  Of  this  portion  of  the  buildings,  the  sec- 
ond story  is  devoted  to  the  cleansing  and  refining  of  ale  and  por- 
ter, and  contains  .365  pontoons,  and  5  receiving  tuhs  capable  of 
holdiug  2600  barrels — all  made  of  white  cedar;  these  pontoons 
are  divided  into  five  sets  and  placed  in  rows,  between  which  yeast 
troughs  are  so  arranged  as  to  carry  off  the  flow  of  yeast  as  it 
purges  from  the  ale  in  the  process  of  cleansing.  These  are  shown 
in  our  third  engraving.  The  third  story  contains  5  parachute  tubs, 
to  feed  the  ranges  below,  and  4  huge  tuns  of  1000  barrels  capaci- 
ty each — all  of  these  are  made  of  white  cedar,  and  receive  the  ale 
or  porter  as  it  descends  from  the  coolers  ;  there  yeast  is  added  to 
give  the  first  sta;e  of  fermentation.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories 
2  malt  bins  a  lord  room  for  over  40,000  bushels  when  prepared 
and  ready  for  use  ;  the  sixth  story  is  covered  with  shallow,  square 
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vats,  lined  with  tinned  copper,  capable  of  holding,  when  spread 
out  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  over  500  barrels  of  ale  or  porter. 
Over  these  vats  fans  are  driven  with  great  speed,  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the.  liquor  before  it  descends  for  the  processes  of 
the  rooms  below,  which  we  have  already  described.  Attached  to 
this  end  of  the  brewery  are  the  office  and  library,  and  in  its  rear 
is  the  cooper's  shop.  150,000  barrels  are  brewed  in  one  year.  J. 
Taylor  &  Sons  have,  connected  with  their  brewery,  four  extensive 
malt-houses,  two  upon  lots  of  land  each  side  of  the  brewery,  capa- 
ble of  malting  over  300,000  bushels  of  barley,  during  the  malting 
season.  This  model  brewery  is  built  and  internally  arranged  upon 
the  plan  of  Lion  Brewery,  Southwark,  London.  A  large  portion 
of  the  hops  used  in  this  establishment  are  raised  by  Charles  D. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  the  quality  of  which  is 
unsurpassed.  Mr.  Palmer  is  supposed  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  the 
largest  and  most  successful  hop-grower  in  America.  In  their  busi- 
ness, the.  Messrs.  Taylor  have  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  invest- 
ed, and  their  principal  offices  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  their  man- 
ufactures are  at  No.  356  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  and  No. 
286  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  but  they  have  agents  in  every 
seaboard  State  of  the  Union,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  also  in 
California,  where  their  ales  are  exclusively  sold,  having  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  others. 


CROSSING  THE  ICE  AT  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  universality  of  the  snow  and  ice  will  make  this  winter  al- 
most as  memorable  a  one  as  that  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  was  duly  chronicled  by  Cotton  Mather.  The  snow, 
in  its  prodigality,  has  "  known  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no 
west,"  hut  has  distributed  its  favors  from  Maine  to  Texas,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  which  latter  place  it  "just 
as  naturally  "  belongs  as  it  does  on  the  top  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. But  our  engraving  exhibits  a  place  where  snow  is  no  nov- 
elty. Somebody  has  said  that  Albany  is  the  hottest  place  in  sum- 
mer and  the  coldest  in  winter  in  the  United  States.  At  any  rate 
the  Albanians  never  pass  a  year  without  sleighing,  and  the  Alba- 
ny sleighs  and  cutters  are  renowned  all  the  world  over.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  snow  is  always  welcomed  with  cordial  glee,  and  is  the 
signal  for  turning  out  all  the  teams  of  every  description,  Albany 
can  boast  of  a  large  proportion  of  fine  horses,  being  in  just  the 
position  to  pick  up  the  finest  specimens.  Our  engraving  shows 
the  Hudson  frozen  up  to  a  satisfactory  degree  of  solidity  and  cov- 
ered with  snow,  a  regular  thoroughfare  being  established  across, 
on  which  the  sleighs  are  swarming.  On  the  left  is  the  railroad 
station,  and  in  the  distance  the  crowded  city  with  its  whitened  roofs. 
The  present  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  high-roads  old 
Winter  has  thrown  over  the  rivers  even  to  the  south  and  west. 


SNOW  SCKNE  AT  ALUANY,  NKW  YORK. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
PARTING. 

BT    MARY    n.  LUCY. 

They  met.  that  quiet  autumn  eve. 

At  the  old  trysting  place; 
T)ie  harvest  moon  beamed  softly  down, 

Upon  her  tear-stained  face. 
They  parted — one  to  go  abroad. 

Into  the  common  strife. 
The  other  went  with  sinking  heart, 

Hack  to  the  olden  life. 

Then,  often  came  there  words  of  love. 

And  hopeful  tenderness, 
From  the  lone  wanderer  on  the  sea, 

Her  weary  heart  to  bless. 
And  brightly  there  was  pictured  forth. 

The  time  when  they  should  be 
United  as  in  olden  time, 

Beneath  the  trysting  tree! 

At  length  her  fond  heart  traced  a  change — 

In  vain  she  questioned  why; 
For  pride  was  strong,  though  hope's  white  wings 

Were  folding  silently. 
Then  many  bles.-ed  her  gentle  heart, 

Her  kindness  evermore; 
She  was  not  one  to  idly  weep, 

Though  her  life  dream  was  o'er. 

Tears  hurried  on.    One  summer  day, 

When  winds  were  breathing  low, 
There  came  one  to  the  old  churchyard, 

Who  wandered  to  and  fro ; 
And  where  amid  the  cypress  boughs, 

The  sunshine  wandered  through. 
He  knelt  beside  a  slender  mound, 

And  sighed,  11  Had  I  been  true!" 

There  "were  deep  furrows  on  his  cheek, 

And  silver  in  his  hair; 
There  were  no  need  of  words  to  speak, 

His  life  was  written  there! 
A  sadder  but  a  truer  heart, 

He  turned  him  back  again ; 
By  all  the  visions  nf  his  dreams, 

She  had  not  lived  in  vain. 

And  often  comes  there  to  him  now, 

A  sweet  Madonna  face, 
A  gleam  of  waving  golden  hair, 

Replete  with  every  grace; 
The  burden  of  his  midnight  hours. 

His  dreamings  all  alone; 
A  white  stone  in  an  old  churchyard, 

And  "  Alice  "  on  the  stone. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MINISTER'S  WIFE. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  OLIVER. 


Twenty  years  ago,  the  parish  church  of  Allentown  was  de- 
prived of  its  pastor  by  death.  The  old  minister  had  labored,  year 
after  year,  among  his  people,  and  on  their  part,  they  willingly  un- 
dertook to  watch  his  declining  years  to  the  end.  The  tie  between 
shepherd  and  flock  was  not  so  easily  severed  then,  as  in  the  latter 
days  ;  and  these  relations  were  beautifully  sustained  by  the  Allen- 
town  church.  Too  poor  to  allow  of  hiring  a  colleague,  they  had 
been  willing  to  support  the  old  pastor,  and  to  require  him  to 
preach,  only  when  his  failing  strength  would  permit,  the  sermons 
which  he  had  written  in  more  vigorous  days. 

When  his  lamp  of  life  was  at  length  extinguished,  they  set 
about  getting  a  new  minister.  Like  all  parishes,  there  were  some 
unquiet  souls  in  Allentown,  who  made  trouble  and  vexation 
enough,  before  they  could  finally  settle  upon  any  individual  to 
supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Harding.  On  the  list  stood  Deacon 
Harding,  the  minister's  own  nephew.  Ten  times  did  the  people 
appear  to  be  almost  decided  in  their  choice,  when  the  deacon 
would  raise  some  cavil  which  would  throw  everything  into  con- 
fusion. Sometimes  the  candidate  was  too  old,  sometimes  too 
young.  One  had  too  large  a  family,  another  had  none.  One 
spoke  too  low,  and  another  wore  too  fashionable  a  coat. 

But  a  new  aspirant  to  the  favor  of  the  Allentown  church  ap- 
peared, armed  with  a  letter  from  the  president  of  a  popular  theo- 
logical seminary ;  and  before  his  modest,  serious  and  humble  de- 
portment, even  the  deacon's  fastidious  scruples  melted  away.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  a  young  man.  His  requirements  were  respectable, 
his  talents  of  no  mean  order,  his  appearance  quiet,  and,  at  first 
sight  prepossessing ;  while  subsequent  acquaintance  deepened  the 
favorable  impression. 

His  somewhat  pale  face  showed  the  student — his  air  and  bear- 
ing, while  they  were  in  keeping  with  his  profession,  were  yet 
frank,  open  and  manly;  and  his  conversational  powers,  when 
awakened  by  contact  with  congenial  minds,  were  full,  clear,  and 
impressive.  Such  was  the  man  who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of 
Allentown  church,  on  the  first  bright  Sabhath  in  June.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning.  "  The  old  bell  rang  out  in  the  clear  summer 
air,"  the  earth  wore  its  greenest  livery,  and  the  sky  its  deepest 
blue.  The  whole  parish  was  out,  except  the  lame  cripple,  Marion 
Torsleff,  her  sister  Elinor,  and  a  few  who  sta-.d  to  keep  infants  at 
home. 

Bright  summer  dresses  were  donned,  and  ribbons  of  every  light 
hue  were  streaming  from  the  pretty  straw  bonnets ;  while  the  men 
appeared  in  new  coats,  and  thin  vests  and  light  colored  gloves. 
The  church  was  newly  painted,  carpeted  and  curtained.  Fresh 
flowers  filled  the  vases  on  the  pulpit  and  the  communion  table, 


and  the  air  came  in,  soft  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  roses 
and  honeysuckles,  which  had  been  carefully  trained  around  the 
church.  Every  eye  was  turned  anxiously  on  the  new  minister,  as 
he  gave  out  the  morning  hymn.  As  he  rose  for  prayer,  there  was 
a  deep  hush  all  over  the  house.  His  voice  was  low,  yet  distinct- 
ly heard  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  church,  and  he  prayed  fer. 
vently  and  earnestly.  The  text — "  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,"  was  the  burden  of  the  sermon.  He  was  mild,  spirit- 
ual and  persuasive  in  presenting  it ;  and  the  perfect  silence  and 
attention  manifested,  spoke  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
audience.  A  quiet,  satisfied  look  was  upon  every  countenance  ; 
and  when,  at  length,  the  services  were  closed,  there  were  many 
who  came  forward  and  expressed  their  deep  approbation  of  his 
words. 

The  young  minister  looked  gratified  at  this  unexpected  demon- 
stration, and  responded  to  their  friendly  conversation;  but,  in  a 
moment,  he  made  his  way  out  through  a  side  door,  and  entering 
the  vestry  room,  he  burst  into  tears.  They  had  been  waiting  in 
his  eyes  all  the  morning,  but  he  had  pent  them  in,  and  now  he 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  wept  like  a  child.  He  had  so 
dreaded  this  hour  !  A  thousand  times  he  had  fancied  just  such  a 
scene,  and  as  often,  he  had  seen  himself  in  imagination,  breaking 
down  in  the  pulpit,  and  making  himself  a  mark  for  the  smallest 
child,  or  the  weakest  in  intellect,  to  laugh  at  and  despise.  His 
nerves  had  been  so  highly  wrought  upon,  that  now  that  the  ten- 
sion was  relaxed  he  was  prostrated.  When  at  length  he  recov- 
ered, and  was  retiring  from  the  church,  a  little  girl  who  had  evi- 
dently waited  for  him  on  the  steps,  came  up  and  said  to  him : 

"lam  sister  to  Marion  Torsleff,  who  is  lame  and  could  not 
come,  but  she  wants  to  see  her  minister,  and  sent  me  to  beg  you 
to  come  to  her.    Will  you  go  home  with  ine  V 

The  young  minister  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  1  will  go  with  you,  my  dear,  if  I  can  do  any  good,  but  I 
am  very  tired  now.  Shall  I  not  rather  go  to  your  sister  in  the 
evening  V 

"  Are  you  tired,  sir <  Well,  never  mind  ;  come  to-night  if  you 
please  ;  and  the  fairy  child,  who  seemed  only  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  returned  to  her  home  with  a  slow  and  measured  tread 
quite  unusual  to  her. 

She  soon  entered  the  small  brown  house  in  which  Marion  Tors- 
leff lived.  There  was  the  most  perfect  neatness  in  the  little  room 
where  she  lay  on  a  couch,  amidst  a  heap  of  roses  which  little 
Annie  bad  lavishly  thrown  over  her.  She  was  pale,  and  the  pale- 
ness was  more  striking,  from  the  quantity  of  dark  curls  which 
hung  over  her  pillow  in  heavy  masses.  A  girl  sat  by  her,  whose 
resemblance  showed  her  to  be  another  sister ;  but  she  was  bright, 
beautiful  and  happy,  while  the  other  was  sad,  ill  and  feeble. 
There  was  a  strong  contrast  between  the  two — one  so  pale  and 
deathly,  the  other  with  such  rich,  glowing  color  on  her  pure  cheek, 
whence  the  eloquent  blood  seemed  bursting  forth  like  "  the  flash  of 
a  ruby  imprisoned  in  snow." 

As  little  Annie  came  slowly  in  alone,  Marion  looked  sad  and 
disappointed.  She  pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  but  did  not 
speak ;  and  seemed  as  if  she  were  suffering  from  some  great  in- 
jury. She  drew  up  her  limbs  spasmodically,  and  finally  moaned 
as  from  pain.  Elinor,  the  other  sister,  tried  to  soothe  her,  but,  al- 
though she  gave  up  going  to  churh,  to  stay  with  her,  still  Marion 
was  cold  and  gloomy  the  whole  afternoon,  and  exhibited  that 
mixture  of  sullenness  and  wretchedness  so  common  to  people  of 
her  class.  Elinor  attempted  to  read  to  her,  but  she  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall,  and  throwing  back  her  hair,  she  lay  for  an  hour 
without  speaking. 

The  afternoon  service  closed,  and  as  the  last  straggling  footstep 
passed  away  out  of  hearing,  the  minister  entered  Marion's  little 
room.  He  had  come  too  late  for  Marion.  She  was  in  one  of  her 
wayward  moods,  and  would  not  converse  with  him  now,  although 
at  noon  she  would  have  pleased  and  interested  him.  Now  he  saw 
only  an  ordinary  cripple  to  pity.  Had  he  gone  to  her  when  she 
sent  for  him  she  would  have  charmed  him  by  her  simple  beauty  of 
expression,  her  quickness  of  thought,  and  the  real  genius  which 
inhabited  that  poor  suffering  frame.  But  Marion's  disease  had  iu- 
jured  her  temper,  and  at  times  she  displayed  a  degree  of  impa- 
tience and  restlessness  that  made  everyone  miserable  around  her. 
Elinor  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  because  she  was  most  with  her, 
and  also  because  she  was  most  ready  to  bear  without  retorting, 
her  sarcastic  and  jealous  speeches. 

As  Mr.  Gilbert  entered,  little  Annie  came  running  in,  with  a 
beautiful  wreath  of  fresh  roses  in  her  hand,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
bed  she  said  to  her  sister : 

"  William  is  at  the  door  ;  may  he  come  in  V 

A  faint  blush  overspread  the  invalid's  cheek  ;  but  Elinor,  rising, 
went  forward  and  motioned  to  the  visitor  to  enter.  A  young  man 
entered,  whom  the  girls  addressed  as  cousin  William.  He  sat 
down  by  Marion's  bed,  took  little  Annie  on  his  knee,  and  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  invalid  was 
disturbed  and  restless  in  his  presence. 

"  The  minister  conversed  with  the  sisters  for  some  time  ;  elicited 
from  them  the  story  of  their  father's  death,  and  the  consequent 
depression  and  decay  of  their  mother ;  their  mutual  dependence 
on  each  other,  until  Marion's  unhappy  accident ;  and  finally,  that 
the  bright  flush  in  Elinor's  beautiful  cheek  was  but  the  hectic  col- 
oring of  the  same  disease  that  had  carried  away  her  mother. 
This  last  was  whispered  to  him  by  Marion  ;  but  the  minister 
could  not  believe  it,  as  hegazrd  upon  the  open,  happy  face,  serene 
in  its  youthful  beauty.  Nor  indeed  was  it  so — though  Marion's 
thoughts  all  tended  that  way,  especially  inarepentant  mood  after 
treating  her  sister  ill,  as  she  often  did. 

He  found  that  the  whole  dependence  of  the  family,  in  regard  to 
pecuniary  matters,  was  in  a  small  estate  which  they  were  too  poor 
to  occupy,  but  which  brought  in  an  income  upon  which  they  con- 


trived to  live  ;  that  Elinor's  spare  hours  were  devoted  to  needle 
work,  to  eke  out  the  scanty  sum  necessary  for  their  support ;  that 
her  cheerfulness  was  the  light,  as  Marion's  despondency  was  the 
shadow,  of  their  little  home  ;  and  that  "  Cousin  William  "  had 
been  Marion's  devoted  lover  before  her  misfortune,  but  had  rather 
leaned  to  the  other  sister  after  that  event. 

How  Mr.  Gilbert  ever  got  at  such  a  multitude  of  facts  in  a  half 
'  hour's  visit,  was  a  mystery  ;  but  he  was  one  whose  manners  be- 
spoke confidence,  and  the  innocent  trust  of  the  sisters  put  him  in 
possession  of  their  whole  history,  for  his  winning  manners  had 
unconsciously  chained  even  poor  restless  Marion.  Little  Annie 
clung  to  him  as  to  an  old  friend  ;  and  when  he  left  the  house,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  stray  sunbeam  had  darted  suddenly  across  Marion's 
sick  bed,  and  as  suddenly  vanished. 

"William  was  still  sitting  by  her,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Elinor.  There  was  no  reserve  in  their  communings,  for  William's 
mind  had  been  freely  opened  to  both  at  once,  and  he  had  told 
them  plainly,  while  sitting  together,  that  his  heart  was  given  to 
the  eldest  sister,  whom  he  had  so  long  watched  in  hours  of  cheer- 
ful waiting  on  the  younger.  Now  he  offered  to  marry  Elinor,  and 
to  hire  a  nurse  in  his  own  house  for  Marion  ;  but  the  latter  de- 
clared that  she  would  never  burden  him  with  her  presence  ;  and 
thus  the  matter  rested. 

When  Hanson  Gilbert  returned  to  the  house  where  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  a  friend  in  a  dis- 
tant city,  who  had  made  diseases  of  the  limbs  his  study  for  years, 
detailing  Marion's  case,  and  urging  him  to  come  to  him  if  he  saw 
any  reason  to  hope  that  she  could  be  restored  to  any  degree  of 
ease.  The  condition  of  the  poor  girl,  her  friendless  state,  and  the 
evident  good  sense  and  intelligence  which  her  disease  was  fast 
obscuring,  interested  him.  The  idea  that  he  could,  indirectly,  be- 
come the  means  of  her  restoration  struck  him  as  being  the  first 
offering  of  his  ministry ;  and  he  went  to  work  most  enthusiasti- 
cally in  her  behalf. 

How  often  Mrs.  Porter,  the  opposite  neighbor,  had  remarked  to 
her  daughter  that  the  minister  went  quite  too  often  to  see  the 
Torsleffs — how  many  times  William  accused  his  cousin  Elinor  of 
receiving  Mr.  Gilbert's  attentions — how  much  the  people  of  the 
parish  objected  to  what  they  deemed  a  monopoly  of  the  minister's 
time,  by  people  so  obscure  as  the  sisters,  we  have  not  time  to  tell. 
But  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  heed  any  of  these  things,  although  he 
heard  them  all.  He  was  bent  upon  doing  good  to  a  worthy  and 
unfortunate  family ;  and  he  continued  to  visit  them. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  this,  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  friend, 
Dr.  Prescott,  arrived  in  town.  The  two  friends  had  not  met  for 
two  years,  and  were  mutually  delighted  to  renew  their  intercourse. 
Those  two  years  had  been  mostly  spent  by  Dr.  Prescott  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  found  and  improved  great  advantages  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  came  cheerfully  at  the  minister's  call,  not  only  from  a 
desire  to  sec  him,  but  because  he  desired  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  his  methods  of  cure  ;  and,  moreover, he  was  a 
man  of  large  benevolence,  and  the  case,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  described 
it,  was  one  of  interest  to  his  feelings,  privately,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessionally. 

Mr.  Gilbert  took  him,  the  same  evening,  to  visit  Marion,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say,  on  leaving  the  house,  that  it  was  a 
case  that  certainly  admitted  of  palliation,  and  probably  of  resto- 
ration. Marion  was  not  allowed  to  know  of  this,  as  she  was  so 
excitable  ;  but  the  minister  called  the  next  morning,  and  told  her 
that  Dr.  Prescott  would  operate  slightly  upon  her  limbs,  and 
hoped  to  give  her  ease.  Sbe  was  alone  when  ho  went  in,  and 
they  had  a  long  conversation.  Mr.  Gilbert  had  found  the  true 
key  to  Marion's  heart,  and  she  unveiled  it  without  fear.  For  the 
last  three  weeks  he  had  seen  her  every  day,  and  found  her  so  per- 
fectly intelligent,  so  well  educated,  yet  so  simple,  that  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  the  interest  she  excited  in  him.  Her 
occasional  fits  of  despondency  and  unrest,  he  believed  truly,  were 
only  the  result  of  her  disease,  and  he  felt  that,  were  she  only  well, 
she  would  be  happy.  t 

That  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  cous- 
in's affections  he  well  knew — for  she  had  repeatedly  urged  Elinor, 
in  his  presence,  to  accept  the  transfer.  Elinor  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  persuaded  to  do  so,  because  she  knew  how  sensitive  Ma- 
rion had  always  been  on  the  subject.  She  did  not  dream  that  a 
new  and  powerful  interest — an  affection  not  the  less  deep  because 
she  felt  it  hopeless — was  awakened  in  Marion's  heart ;  that,  as 
she  lay  on  her  bed,  racked  with  pain,  one  voice  could  bring  pa- 
tience and  calmness  to  her  suffering  hours  ;  that,  lying  there,  her 
quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  his  footstep,  long  before  his  form 
was  seen  coming  up  the  green  lane  ;  that  the  flowers  he  brought 
were  cherished  and  preserved,  long  after  their  beauty  was  faded, 
and  that  everything  which  he  had  touched  in  the  room,  was  hence- 
forth sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  lame  girl.  Ah  !  Elinor  had  no 
such  love  as  this  for  Cousin  William — and  yet  she  had  half 
promised,  that  if  Marion  should  ever  recover,  she  would  marry 
him. 

As  yet,  Marion  believed  herself  alone  in  her  love,  but  this 
morning's  conversation  had  told  her  that  if  she  could  not  be  his 
wife,  no  other  woman  ever  should.  How  her  pale  cheek  glowed 
at  this  unexpected  avowal !  How  the  white  hand  was  pressed  over 
the  brow,  and  the  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears  !  She — a  cripple  ! — 
could  she  win  the  heart  of  a  man  whom,  in  her  imagination,  she 
had  cherished  as  a  superior  being  !  She  had  so  kept  her  love  in 
her  heart,  that  she  believed  no  one  would  ever  know  it ;  and  she 
had  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that,  as  she  could  not  live  for  him,  she 
could  at  least  die  for  him.  Die  for  him  !  The  thought  was  rap- 
turous indeed.  She  had  never,  in  her  wildest  dreams,  fancied 
that  he  would  ask  her  to  live  for  his  sake ;  and  now  it  was  over- 
whelming. It  was  all  revealed  to  her  now  !  The  attentions  that 
he  had  shown  her,  which  she  supposed  were  hors  only  becai  se 
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she  was  ill  and  poor,  and  might  equally  hare  been  given  to  the 
lame  beggar  over  the  hill !  She  almost  wished  him  to  go  away, 
that  she  might  be  alone  with  her  great  thought.  Now  she  could 
see  why  Mr.  Gilbert's  friend — she  did  not  know  what  his  pro- 
fession was — was  so  earnest  in  asking  so  many  questions  about 
her  accident  and  its  subsequent  effects.  Now  she  could  look  at 
the  subject  in  so  true  a  light ! 

Elinor  came  in  after  he  was  gone,  and  wondered  at  the  mysteri- 
ous light  that  shone  upon  Marion's  usually  pallid  face.  There  was 
a  qui.;t  hush  in  the  room,  which  Elinor  almost  feared  to  break  by 
the  sound  of  her  voice  even ;  but  for  the  meaning  of  what  she 
saw  and  felt,  she  could  not  account.  She  almost  feared  that  Ma- 
rion was  going  to  die,  with  that  glorified  face  of  hers.  Her  voice 
too,  sometimes  so  sharp  and  unnatural,  was  low  and  sweet,  as  she 
spoke  to  Elinor  upon  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  Then  Elinor 
smiled,  for  the  clouds  were  already  lowering  with  rain. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Prescott  came  again,  in  his  own  proper 
title  ;  examined  the  diseased  feet,  and  arranged  for  the  operation 
of  the  next  morning.  Elinor  was  quivering  with  alarm  at  the 
thought;  but  Marion  borrowed  a  courage  from  her  new  circum- 
stances which  she  could  not  have  felt,  had  this  been  proposed  a 
week  before. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  common  use  : — "  Bring  out  your  hopes 
and  look  at  them."  Marion  did  so  with  hers,  and  did  not  dare  to 
let  her  faith  stand  beside  them.  It  wa3  too  much  to  believe  even 
when  the  doeior  assured  her  that  he  should  be  successful.  Still, 
she  was  anxious  that  the  experiment  should  be  made,  both  for  her 
own  sake  and  that  of  another ;  so,  at  ten  the  next  morning,  she 
submitted  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  and  placed  on  a  table.  It  was  a 
weary  and  painful  process,  which  Elinor  had  not  courage  to  bear, 
and  she  was  sent  away  without  knowing  that  it  was  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Gilbert  stood  by  Marion,  holding  her  hand  and  ollering  up 
voiceless  prayers  in  her  behalf.  At  length  he  heard  Dr.  Prescott's 
voice  announce  that  the  operation  was  finished.  The  minister 
looked  up  from  the  table  where  he  had  buried  his  face,  and  met 
the  animated  and  satisfied  look  of  his  friend,  telling  him  that  all 
was  safe.  So  strongly  did  the  doctor  feel  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  he 
left  the  patient  in  other  hands,  while  he  came  to  him  and  pressed 
his  hand  in  token  of  his  sympathy. 

Marion  was  taken  back  to  her  bed,  exhausted  and  pale.  She 
had  fainted  three  times,  and  now  lay  in  a  stupor,  unconscious  of 
all  around  her.  Elinor  was  summoned  home  to  attend  her,  and 
the  doctor  drew  Mr.  Gilbert  away  by  force  to  his  dinner. 

Meantime,  the  Allentown  people  were  terribly  scandalized  at 
the  utter  devotion  of  the  minister.  It  was  shocking  to  them  to 
feel  that  he  was  going  to  be  engaged  to  Elinor  Torsleff — for  of 
Marion  no  one  would  ever  think,  in  connection  with  their  pastor  ! 
They  knew  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  his  going  there.  It 
was  enough  to  rouse  their  jealous  scrutiny,  and  they  forthwith 
constituted  themselves  into  legislators,  went  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  voted  Elinor  Torsleff  a  coquette,  aud  Mr.  Gilbert 
a  fool.  He,  for  his  part,  went  on  his  way  without  any  let  or  hin- 
drance. His  heart  and  conscience  acquitted  him  fully  in  regard  to 
the  young  ladies  of  his  society.  He  had  never  so  much  as  waited 
on  one  home  in  a  storm.  He  had  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  of  what  they  might  say  of  him  ;  and  he  equally  determined 
never  to  try  their  patience  by  relating  to  them  his  last  experience. 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Doctor  Prescott,  as  he  came  in 
from  a  last  visit  to  Marion,  before  he  left  town,  "  I  shall  have  to 
tax  you  with  payment  for  my  late  services,  after  all." 

Mr.  Gilbert  blushed  crimson,  for  Prescott  had  assured  him  that 
it  would  cost  nothing. 

"  I  shall  not  '  cease  from  troubling  '  until  you  repay  me  by 
pleading  my  case  with  the  elder  sister." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  he;  "  you  shall  have  all  my 
influence  in  that  quarter,  especially  as  I  do  not  like  the  '  Cousin 
William  '  to  whom  she  is  partially  engaged." 

William's  desertion  of  Marion  had  seemed  so  heartless  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  that  he  could  not  bear  that  he  should  marry  her  sister. 
Gratitude  to  him  who  had  taken  the  shadow  from  their  home,  soon 
deepened  into  love,  in  Elinor's  heart ;  and  the  minister  soon  had 
the  pleasure  of  congratulating  his  friend  upon  another  success. 

The  next  morning  after  the  operation,  Marion  awoke  to  new 
life  and  energy.  She  lay  all  that  week  and  the  next,  patiently — 
thinking  how  sweet  it  was  to  be  nursed  and  tended  by  one  belov- 
ed, and  scarcely  uttering  a  single  groan,  even  when  the  bandages 
were  removed — so  happy,  that  it  was  happiness  enough  to  others 
to  sit  in  the  reflected  light  of  her  countenance.  In  a  few  months 
she  was  able  to  walk ;  still  slightly  lame,  but  without  suffering. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  following  June,  the  anniversary  of  their 
first  meeting,  Hatison  Gilbert  and  Marion  Torsleff  were  married. 
After  them  came  Doctor  Prescott  and  Elinor,  and  the  minister 
himself  pronounced  the  marriage  benediction  for  the  last  couple. 
Tho  two  brides,  in  their  simple  white  dresses,  looked  indeed  beau- 
tiful. As  Marion  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle  of  the  church,  where 
she  had  not  been  for  long  years  before,  every  eye  followed  her  in 
tears.  She  was  yet  pale,  but  the  light  of  happiness  was  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  heart  in  the  church  that 
did  not  own  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  the  Minister's  Wife. 


A  SINGULAR  MAN. 

It  is  not  often  the  case  that  authors  manifest  indifference  to 
tbtir  pecuniary  interests.  An  exception,  however  to  the  general 
rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  anew  lyceum 
tragedy — "  The  Gladiator  of  Ravenna."  The  play  has  attained 
great  popularity  in  Germany,  and  the  poet's  shares  in  tho  profits 
of  its  various  performances,  amount,  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  dollars — which  sum,  deposited  in  the  various  cash  box- 
es of  the  different  court  theatres,  has  for  some  time  awaited  the 
disposal  of  the  legitimate  owner.  Neither  laurels  nor  gold  can 
induce  the  dramatist  to  reveal  himself  to  the  public. — London 
Atltenteum. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"PEACE,   BE  STILL!" 

BV  TAMAR  ANNE  KEUMODE. 

Wildly  raged  the  angry  billows. 

While  our  Saviour  calmly  slept; 
The  fragile  vessel  heaved  and  trembled, 

As  howling  past  the  strong  wind  swept. 
Fear  fell  on  each  troubled  spirit, 

Then  they  to  the  Saviour  prayed : 
Lord,  arise!  help,  or  we  perish! 

The  tempest  s  keen,  we're  sore  afraid! 
He  rose,  and  by  his  mighty  will. 

Calmed  the  wild  waves— said,  "  Peace,  be  still !" 

And  now,  as  on  life's  restless  ocean, 

We  slowly  steer  towards  our  home  — 
Often  tossed  in  wild  commotion. 

Often  wrapped  in  saddened  gloom — 
When  storms  and  darkness  cross  our  path, 

And  sorrows  keen  around  us  play, 
We'll  pray  to  Christ,  our  God  in  heaven, 

He'll  turn  our  darkness  into  day — 
And  gratitude  each  heart  will  fill, 

For  those  words  all  powerful,  "  Peace,  be  still!'' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LIFE-LIKE  PORTRAIT. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

Great  was  the  commotion  of  the  little  New  England  village  in 
which  he  lived,  when  Ethan  Vane,  the  son  of  Widow  Vane,  a  lad 
of  nineteen,  whose  taste  for  art  had  been  developed  without  in- 
struction, and  without  models  of  any  kind,  produced  his  first  pic- 
ture, a  portrait  of  his  old  mother.  Everybody  went  to  see  it,  and 
everybody  pronounced  it  a  striking  likeness.  Nor  did  they  err  in 
the  decision  ;  but  when  the  editor  of  the  "  Bird  of  Freedom,"  a 
small  newspaper  which  appeared  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  pronounced  it  a  splendid  work  of  art,  he  simply 
evinced  his  ignorance  of  art,  and  not  a  wilful  desire  to  pervert  the 
truth.  The  little  paragraph,  however,  was  to  the  heart  of  Ethan 
Vane  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  a  prisoner's  cell.  Hitherto,  while 
loathing  the  dreary  mechanical  toil  to  which  his  boyhood  had  been 
condemned,  and  while  aspiring  proudiy  to  rank  among  the  gifted 
ones  of  earth,  he  had  sometimes  doubted  his  own  powers,  and  it 
was  with  trembling  distrust  that  he  had  submitted  this,  his  first 
serious  work,  to  inspection  and  criticism.  But  now  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  wildest  wishes  were  destined  to  be  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  If  he  had  accomplished  such  a  marvel,  without 
instruction,  with  the  rude  materials  which  were  at  his  command, 
what  might  he  not  achieve  when  a  few  more  years  had  added  their 
experience,  when  skilful  masters  had  guided  his  hand,  and  when 
the  masterpieces  of  the  world  had  been  submitted  to  his  adoring 
gaze  ?  He  would  visit  Boston — he  would  study  the  works  of  Cop- 
ley and  Allston — he  would  go  abroad — he  would  pass  years  in 
Dresden,  Dusseldorff,  Paris,  Rome  and  Florence,  improving  him- 
self each  year,  each  month,  each  day,  and  return  at  last  to  be  re- 
cognized the  Raphael,  the  Michael  Angelo  of  his  dear  native  land. 

And  there  was  nothing  selfish  in  these  wild  dreams  of  youth. 
He  did  not  forge,  for  a  moment  the  gray  old  mother  who  had 
buried  so  many  children  and  a  husband,  and  who  had  lavished  on 
him,  often  wayward  as  he  was,  the  wealth  of  her  priceless  love. 
He  would  first  of  all  secure  her  comfort.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
success  should  be  devoted  to  buying  her  that  little  cottage  which 
was  her  beau  ideal  of  comfort.  More  than  half  of  all  his  golden 
harvests  should  be  hers. 

And  it  really  seemed  as  if  .his  bright  dreams  were  destined 
speedily  to  come  all  true.  He  was  immediately  commissioned  to 
paint  a  new  sign  for  the  Blue  Eagle  tavern.  The  captain  of  the 
militia  company  desired  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  regimentals. 
The  clergyman  was  not  destitute  of  vanity  and  charity.  He  grati- 
fied both  by  ordering  a  portrait.  Other  less  illustrious  personages 
followed  the  example  of  these  worthies.  At  five  dollars  a  head 
the  young  artist  found  his  talents  engaged  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  yet,  at  intervals,  was  enabled  to  dash  off  some  landscapes  and 
some  ideal  heads,  for  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  he  was  already 
aiming  at  the  most  difficult  achievements  of  art  before  he  had  be- 
come familiar  with  its  preliminary  steps. 

Alas  !  over  this  golden  dawn  of  life  there  came  suddenly  a 
gloom — as  a  thunder  storm  springs  on  us  without  a  warning  in 
the  midst  of  a  midsummer's  day.  His  old  mother  sickened  and 
died.  The  money  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  her  cottage 
was  expended  in  conveying  her  to  her  narrow  home.  Days  and 
nights  of  agony  followed  this  bereavement,  and  it  was  with  an  at- 
tenuated frame,  a  blanched  cheek  and  a  sore  spirit,  that  the  youth 
again  resumed  his  seat  before  his  easel. 

His  loss,  however,  had  the  effect  of  widening  and  deepening  the 
sympathy  already  felt  for  him.  His  fame  spread,  and  he  now  be- 
came talked  about,  not  only  in  his  native  village,  but  throughout 
tho  whole  country.  Though  he  painted  now  mechanically,  ho  had 
plenty  of  patrons,  and  numerous  admirers.  Among  the  latter  was 
a  young  girl — an  orphan,  like  himself,  of  congenial  tastes.  Esther 
Harlow  was  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  artist — beautiful  with 
that  spiritual  beauty  which  so  charms  us  in  the  Madonnas  of  Ra- 
phael. Friendship — intimacy — love — followed  each  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Neither  the  artist  nor  his  mistress  had  near  relatives  to 
interpose  with  counsels  of  worldly  prudence,  and  so,  after  the 
briefest  courtship,  they  were  mariied,  and  shortly  afterwards  Vane 
removed  with  his  bride  to  Boston,  carrying  with  him  a  few  pic- 
tures, on  which  he  prided  himself,  to  serve  as  introduction  to  the 
people  of  the  Athenian  city. 


But  alas  !  from  his  first  visits  to  the  studios  and  galk 
came  home  disheartened,  and  turned  all  his  pictures  to  the  wall. 

"  I  must  do  something  better,  dear  Esther,"  said  he,  "  or  I  shall 
never  win  fame  as  a  painter." 

The  next  day  he  procmed  a  canvass  and  set  his  palette. 

"  Dear  Esther,"  said  he,  "I  can  find  nothing  so  worthy  to  paint, 
so  full  of  inspiration,  as  your  own  sweet  face.  You  shall  be  my 
model,  and  the  world  shall  learn  to  admire  your  beauty,  while  it 
acknowledges  my  genius." 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  sit,  Ethan,  I  conjure  you,"  said  the  young 
wife,  with  a  shudder.  "  I  have  always  had  a  superstitious  dread 
of  being  painted.  I  have  always  had  a  fancy  that  my  life  would 
ebb  away  with  each  stroke  of  the  pencil." 

"How  absurd  !"  said  the  painter,  with  a  laugh.  "  These  scru- 
ples are  not  befitting  an  artist's  wife.  Believe  me,  our  very  exist- 
ence depends  on  this  experiment." 

Esther  made  no  more  scruples,  and  the  work  commenced.  A 
rapid,  masterly  drawing  was  an  auspicious  beginning.  Then  came 
the  plastic  moulding  of  the  features,  as  yet  nearly  colorless,  but 
permeated  with  a  slight  glow  as  the  blood  permeates  the  living 
form.  Vane  looked  little  at  his  model,  after  catching  the  form  of 
the  features.  Indeed  what  need  had  ho  of  Esther  sitting  there  ?  He 
wore  her  image  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  He  had  but  to  look  inward 
and  behold  her.  So  he  wrought  on.  Now  indeed  he  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  a  painter.  Never  before  had  he  felt  true  inspiration. 
Heretofore  he  had  dimly  copied — now  he  brightly  created.  It 
was  his  Esther  that  rose  from  his  caressing  fingers  ;  but  how  spirit- 
ualized— how  radiant — how  glorious  in  her  high  beauty  ! 

"  You  are  not  looking  at  me  !"  sighed  the  wife. 

"  I  am  looking  at  you,  dearest,"  answered  the  painter,  fixing  his 
gaze  on  the  canvass.  "  You  are  mirrored  here  as  in  my  heart. 
Look  yourself.  Is  it  not  my  life,  my  Esther,  that  smiles  back  on 
you  V 

Esther  gazed,  and  as  she  gazed  she  sighed.  There  was  a  more 
than  mortal  beauty  in  the  picture,  and  she  wondered  not  that 
Ethan  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  it  for  a  moment. 

Days  wore  on,  and  the  painter  was  still  enamored  of  his  task. 
He  now  no  longer  needed  his  model.  She  stole  quietly  into  the 
room  at  times — but  always  unbidden,  and  then  to  bring  him  that 
refreshment  without  which  he  would  have  fainted  in  the  severity 
of  his  toil.  At  last  his  work  was  completed.  The  reflected  sun- 
light was  fading  away  from  the  east,  as  he  drew  aside  his  window- 
curtain  and  gazed  upon  his  consummate  work. 

"  It  is  done  I"  said  he,  with  an  almost  haughty  exclamation. 
"  They  will  now  no  longer  deny  me  a  place  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth.  I  can  say  to  the  spirits  of  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
and  Paolo — I  too  am  a  brother." 

A  slight  noise  at  his  side  roused  him  from  his  reverie.  Esther 
had  entered  unperceived  and  had  sunk  fainting  at  his  feet,  like  a 
lily  bowed  down  by  a  rain-storm.  He  bore  her  to  the  window,  and 
he  sprinkled  her  face  with  water. 

She  slowly  opened  her  eyes. 

"  My  Esther  I"  said  the  painter.  "  What  is  this  ?  what  has 
caused  this  illness  ?" 

"  The  picture,"  she  murmured  faintly.  "  Cherish  it  for  my 
sake.  It  will  soon  be  all  you  have  to  remind  you  of  me.  As  the 
work  went  on,  I  felt  my  life  passing  away  from  me  to  that  can- 
vass. As  its  colors  warmed  beneath  your  touch,  so  my  heart  grew 
cold.  It  is  finished — and  so  is  my  life.  But  no  matter — it  was 
necessary  to  your  glory." 

Her  words  were  prophetic.  She  did  not  long  survive  the  com- 
pletion of  the  picture. 

Vane  stood  beside  her  coffin  and  gazed  in  agony  upon  the  "last 
of  earth." 

"  Fatal  art !"  he  murmured.  "  The  gray  old  mother — the  fair 
young  bride — both  gone— -and  for  what  ?  That  I  might  be  a 
painter.  Is  it  not  written  that  he  who  demands  success  must  be 
wedded  to  his  art  alone  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  domestic  ties  ? 
I  have  poured  my  life-blood  into  the  crucible,  and  if  fame  be  not 
the  result,  I  shall  know  how  to  rejoin  the  lost  on  earth." 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
THE  SNOW-STORM. 

BT    WILLIAM    L.  SHOEMAKER. 

Gray  clouds  the  blue  of  heaven  Phut  out, 

The  snow  is  foiling  fast : 
The  air  is  chill :  the  streams  arc  froze : 
Old  Winter's  come  at  last : 
He  makes 
A  mantle  of  the  feathery  flakes, 
And  o'er 
His  shoulders  spreads  it  wide; 
Then,  with  a  scowl,  he  stalks  about, 
In  stern  and  gloomy  pride. 

For  miles  away  the  fields  are  white; 

Ani  faster  now  descends 
The  winged  rain  from  cloudy  halls. 

And  all  the  trees  it  bends: 
Each  branch 
Shakes  off  a  uoiseless  avalanche, 
When  calls 

Aloud  the  Norland  blast, 
Ah  me!  "twill  be  a  dismal  night, 

And  night  is  nearing  fast. 

Make  bright  the  fire  upon  the  hearth, 

And  let  the  storm  come  down  : 
Let  us  not  measure  time  by  sighs, 

Nor  with  wild  winter  frown — 
Should  we 
Be  sad,  because  he's  bleak  of  blee? 
'Tin  wise 

To  learn  to  scorn  his  din 
Without,  while  we  with  wholesome  mirth, 

Make  summer-time  within. 

This  life  of  ours,  at  best,  is  brief, 

And  swift  away  doth  flow, 
As,  when  the  warm  sun  shines  again, 

Do  these  cold  flakes  of  snow. 
'Twere  good 
To  snatch  a  joy  from  uature's  mood, 
Nor  'plain 

Whatever  it  may  be, 
Nor  wear  away  by  causeless  grief, 

What  is  so  soon  to  tlee. 


.    .  [Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

DOING  ONE'S  OWN  HOUSEWORK. 

I1Y  MARY  A.  LOWELL. 

It  was  the  third  week  after  her  marriage ;  and  the  little  wife 
sat  dejectedly  by  the  parlor  window,  watching  the  retiring  foot- 
steps of  her  husband  as  he  passed  round  the  corner.  Tears  were 
in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  her  little  white  hands  hung  down  list- 
lessly over  her  silk  apron.  You  would  think  that  John  Ellis  had 
said  something  very  cruel  to  his  poor  wife,  to  call  out  such  a 
hurst  of  sorrow.  But  the  "  height  and  breadth  "  of  John's  cruel- 
ty was  merely  to  show  his  pretty  Margaret  how  pleasantly  they 
could  live,  and  how  much  they  could  save  up  for  future  years,  if 
she  would  but  dismiss  the  great  slatternly  servant  girl,  who  was 
dawdling  about  all  day  long  in  the  kitchen,  breaking  the  crockery, 
wasting  the  food,  and  destroying,  in  fact,  nine  times  the  amount 
of  her  wages,  every  day  of  her  life. 

"  So  he  married  me  for  a  slave,"  poor  Margaret  thought,  "and 
all  my  education,  which  dear  father  was  so  proud  of,  and  the 
pleasure  I  was  to  enjoy  in  going  out  and  receiving  company,  and 
being  constantly  dressed  in  the  way  which  he  used  to  like  to  see 
me,  must  all  give  way  to  John's  whim  of  having  me  drudging  in 
the  kitchen  !" 

And  she  would  have  sobbed  aloud,  had  she  not  thought  that 
Kitty  would  hear  her.  She  looked  at  those  delicate  white  hands 
which  John  had  so  much  admired  when  she  was  playing  on  the 
piano,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  think  that  now  he  had  married  her, 
he  was  willing  that  they  should  become  large  and  red  with  kitch- 
en work.  She  sickened  at  the  thought,  and  then  she  turned  the 
sparkling  rings  that  John  had  given  her,  round  her  fingers,  and 
thought  how  soon  they  would  be  too  small,  if  she  should  have  to 
wash  dishes.  Poor  little  Margaret !  She,  whose  parents  had 
brought  her  up  so  delicately  that  she  had  never  yet  (to  use  a 
phrase  which  people  employ  to  express  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
emption from  labor),  brought  even  the  water  to  wash  her  hands, 
and  who  felt  that  John  had  looked  upon  her  as  a  being  altogether 
too  refined  and  exquisite  for  common  purposes  ;  to  think  of  his 
wanting  to  take  her  down  from  her  pedestal,  and  place  her  in  the 
kitchen !  It  was  too  much.  She  almost  wished  she  had  married 
old  Mr.  Hale  who  had  offered  himself  regularly  every  year  since 
she  was  fifteen.  She  wondered  if  John  would  want  her  to  black 
his  boots.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  have  her  take  in  work.  Had 
she  really  married  such  a  mean  man  after  all !  Nobody  knows 
what  dreadful  images  of  servitude  and  hardship  Margaret  might 
have  called  up,  had  not  a  loud  crash  of  broken  china  startled  her, 
and  wiping  her  eyes  she  descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  for  three 
weeks  Kitty  had  rcigued  sole  mistress.  Had  Margaret's  mother 
been  near  her  daughter,  she  would  have  turned  away  Kitty  the 
first  day  she  came  ;  but  neither  John  nor  Mai  garet  knew  enough 
of  domestic  affairs  to  perceive  that  she  was  wholly  incompetent 
to  do  what  she  had  undertaken,  though  bitterly  feeling  that  there 
was  disorder  and  discomfort  in  the  house.  They  attributed  it 
only  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  house ;  for  both  hud  hitherto 
boen  accustomed  to  the  wide  halls  and  ample  rooms  of  country 
houses,  and  were  annoyed  by  the  dark  stairways  and  dimly  lighted 
basement  of  their  city  home.  They  had  chosen  this  house  out  of 
many  which  offered,  because  it  had  two  pallors,  and  Margaret's 
handsome  outfit  of  furniture  demanded  a  good  dual  of  room. 


When  Margaret  went  down,  Kitty  was  hastily  hiding  some- 
thing in  the  cellar,  back  of  the  kitchen. 

"  What  was  that  broken  1"  said  Mrs.  Ellis.  "  I  thought  I  heard 
a  terrible  crash." 

"  O,  no,  mum — no  indeed  ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  next 
house,"  saiJ  Kitty,  whoso  very  red  face  told  a  different  story. 

Margaret  went  into  the  cellar  and  fastened  the  door,  when  she 
commenced  marching  at  the  barrel  where  Kitty  had  been  stand- 
ing. Among  the  straw  which  had  been  thrown  into  it  from  her 
crates,  she  discovered  four  of  her  precious  cut  glass  goblets,  two 
china  saucers,  three  plates  and  the  top  of  a  sugar  bowl.  Looking 
round,  she  spied  a  large  pail  filled  with  pieces  of  cold  meat,  and 
further  on  a  pan  full  of  spoiled  dough.  Vegetables,  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  lay  scattered  round  the  cellar,  the  closet  showed 
at  least  five  plates  of  butter,  three  of  cheese,  and  six  or  seven  of 
bread,  pie  and  cake.  Margaret  was  roused  now,  and  she  was  de- 
termined to  look  closer.  Opening  her  nice  new  wash  boiler,  she 
found  it  covered  with  rust ;  the  kettles  were  set  away  without 
washing,  a  new  soapstone  furnace  for  heatiig  irons,  was  broken 
by  a  heavy  log  of  wood  which  had  fallen  on  it,  and  a  long  handled 
brush  was  also  broken.  On  coming  back  to  the  room,  where 
Kitty  was  wearing  a  defiant  look,  she  proceeded  to  the  inspection 
of  the  closet  there.  In  a  basket,  she  found  her  ironing  blanket 
rolled  up  wet,  and  two  of  her  own  French  collars  mildewing 
among  its  folds.  In  the  dining  room,  the  girl  had  been  tamper- 
ing with  the  new  French  clock,  and  put  it  to  sleep.  In  the  closet 
there  were  various  cracked  articles  ingeniously  disposed  so  as  to 
hide  the  cracks. 

Margaret  was  good  at  figures,  and  without  noticing  the  girl  by 
a  single  word,  she  proceeded  up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  and  sat 
down  to  perform  a  very  simple  operation,  which  ran  as  follows  : 


Three  goblets   $5  00 

Two  saucers   1  00 

Three  plates    1  00 

Sugar  bowl   2  00 

Brush   1  75 

Wages,  for  three  weeks   5  25 

Servant's  board   4  50 


Total,  $20  50 


Her  judgment  led  her  to  call  the  waste  and  injury  she  had  wit- 
nessed, at  least  four  dollars  and  a  half  more,  making  the  very  re- 
spectable sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  three  weeks,  and 
amounting  in  a  year,  allowing  at  the  same  ratio,  to  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  !  And  this  from  a  salary 
of  only  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  !  Adding  this  to  the  rent 
of  an  expensive  house,  the  style  of  dress  which  she  expected,  and 
occasional  rides  into  the  country,  and  a  few  concert  tickets — 
Margaret  was  really  overwhelmed.  Her  tears  were  gone.  She 
was  a  woman  of  spirit,  after  all,  and  her  decisions  were  usuallv 
made  with  promptness  and  executed  with  despatch.  She  called 
Kitty  up  to  the  parlor,  and  giving  her  the  amount  of  her  wages 
and  money  enough  to  pay  her  board  for  a  week,  she  dismissed  her 
at  once. 

As  soon  as  Kitty  was  gone  she  went  to  her  chamber,  and  se- 
lecting the  coarsest  of  her  dresses,  a  dark  gingham,  she  put  it  on. 
A  plain  linen  collar  was  added,  and  tearing  off  a  piece  of  calico 
from  a  roll  which  her  mother  had  provided  for  winter  spreads,  she 
sat  down  and  made  her  a  large  apron.  Pinning  up  her  sleeves, 
and  putting  on  her  apron,  she  went  down  to  the  kitchen.  Jn  an 
hour  she  had  managed  to  bring  it  into  something  like  order,  by 
sweeping  the  floor  and  laying  aside  the  numerous  towels  and  nap- 
kins which  had  accumulated  for  the  wash.  Her  spirits  actually 
rose  with  the  fine  exercise  she  was  taking,  and  the  nice  order  into 
which  she  was  bringing  her  rooms.  She  did  not  feel  tired  at  all ; 
not  half  so  much,  at  least,  as  she  was  the  other  day,  going  up 
Washington  Street;  and  on  looking  at  her  dress  after  she  got 
through,  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  half  so 
soiled  as  the  one  she  wore  on  that  occasion. 

"  But  why  need  we  live  in  town  at  all  '."  thought  Margaret.  "I 
think  I  could  manage  things  better  if  we  only  had  a  little  cottage 
in  the  country,  and  I  will  coax  John  to  remove." 

When  John  came  home  that  day,  he  heard  no  sound  of  piano 
or  guitar;  and  he  wondered  why  the  parlor  blinds  were  so  closely 
shut.  Margaret,  he  thought,  must  be  ill  or  out ;  and  he  anxious- 
ly applied  his  key  to  the  latch.  Not  finding  her,  he  descended  to 
the  lower  regions,  where  he  found  a  nice  little  dinner  smoking  on 
the  table,  and  Margaret  already  seated.  She  had  taken  off  her 
apron,  smoothed  her  hair  and  adjusted  her  collar;  and  her  pretty 
dark  dress  was  well  fitting  and  becoming.  She  had  a  glow  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  eyes  bad  recovered  from  the  tears  of  the  morning. 
So  exhilarated  had  she  become  from  her  exercise,  that  she  had 
actually  forgotten  that  she  intended  to  meet  John  with  a  great 
deal  of  dignity,  when  he  should  return.  John  sat  down  to  dinner, 
praised  the  steak,  admired  the  pudding,  and  thought  Kilty,  for 
once,  got  them  a  good  dinner.  Margaret  looked  rather  queer,  hut 
he  did  not  understand  that  anything  was  going  on  until  Margaret 
went  round  to  his  side  of  the  table,  and  told  him  that  she  had 
taken  his  advice  and  dismissed  Kitty,  and  had  resolved  to  do  her 
own  work.  John  thought,  of  course,  that  she  was  the  best  little 
wife  in  the  world  ;  and  he  listened  eagerly  to  her  plan  of  living 
out  of  town. 

"  Why  did  we  not  think  of  that  before  V  said  he.  "  I  know  of 
a  good  house  just  out  of  the  city,  only  a  few  miles  by  railway." 

"  We  will  go  and  see  it  this  afternoon,"  said  Margaret ;  "  and 
I  know  you  can  easily  dispose  of  our  lease  here." 

So,  after  Margaret  had  cleared  away  with  her  own  hands,  and 
washed  the  dishes  without  breaking  them,  she  dressed  herself  neat- 
ly, and  when  John  was  ready  to  go,  she  accompanied  him.  It  was 
spring,  and  the  smell  of  the  fresh  enrth  and  of  the  budding  leaves 
was  delightful.  A  walk  of  a  very  few  minutes  brought  them  to  a 
pleasant  little  cottage,  in  the  window  of  which  was  a  notico,  im- 


plying that  it  was  to  be  let.  The  owner  happened  to  be  near,  and 
they  walked  over  the  house,  admiring  its  pleasant  and  convenient 
rooms.  They  could  have  it  at  once,  and  they  agreed  to  take  it 
immediately  ;  and  so  it  was  all  settled. 

The  next  week  found  them  settled  quietly  in  their  new  home. 
One  attic  room  was  appropriated  to  the  furniture  which  they  could 
not  find  space  for  below.  The  kitchen  was  almost  perfect  in  its 
arrangements,  and  Margaret  thought  that,  comparing  it  with  the 
house  in  the  city,  it  would  be  only  play  to  do  all  the  work.  She 
even  talked  of  keeping  a  cow  and  making  her  own  butter  !  and 
with  those  little  white  hands  too. 

How  pleasant  was  her  room  with  its  bay  window  looking  out 
on  green  meadows  and  blossoming  orchards,  and  all  the  beautiful 
sights  which  the  country  affords.  There  was  a  tall  rose  bush 
growing  over  the  window,  and  a  fine  honeysuckle  round  the  porch, 
and  a  little  yard  full  of  mignonette  and  verbenas  ;  and  Margaret 
was  delighted  with  all. 

The  neighborhood  into  which  the  Ellisos  had  removed,  hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  good  one.  Several  of  the  ladies  near  her  were 
highly  intelligent  and  cultivated.  They  soon  called  upon  her, 
and  she  found  that  many  of  them  had  removed  from  the  city  from 
the  same  motive  which  had  intluenccd  herself — to  get  rid  of  the 
annoyance  of  bad  help,  and  to  live  in  a  place  where  it  was  not 
considered  disgraceful  to  take  charge  of  their  own  housework. 
Nor  did  it  detract  from  their  intellectual  excellence,  nor  make 
them  less  polished  and  agreeable,  because  they  could  make  their 
own  bread  and  pies,  and  superintend  their  own  washing.  So 
thought  Mr.  Ellis,  when  he  returned  from  the  city  one  warm, 
dusty  day,  and  found  his  wife  reading  in  the  cool,  comfortable 
parlor;  while  the  piano  standing  open,  and  the  guitar  out  of  its 
case,  showed  that  she  had  been  practising. 

She  went  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  when  he  heard  her 
little  silver  bell  ring  for  tea.  He  found  her  at  the  table,  where  her 
nice  white  biscuit,  iced  butter,  and  cool  strawberries  and  cream, 
formed  line  accompaniments  to  the  smoking  tea.  Then  the  stroll 
into  the  woods  after  tea,  and  the  pleasant  chat  with  their  new 
neighbors,  and  lastly  the  niutic  which  Margaret  gave  them,  closed 
their  delightful  evening.  Margaret  never  complained  of  the  work, 
nor  again  thought  that  John  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  make  her  a 
slave.  She  became  one  of  the  neatest  of  housewives,  and  in  time 
she  actually  did  make  the  nicest  of  butter. 


UNKNOWN  TONGUES— THE  BIRD. 

The  best  known  of  animal  tongues,  are,  of  course,  the  most 
perfect  among  them — those  of  birds.  It  would  be  a  long  list, 
were  we  to  mention  but  half  of  the  curious  literature,  that  of  old 
and  of  late  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  Pallas  Athene  her- 
self gave  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds  to  Tircsias,  to 
console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  Helenus  of  Troy,  Thales 
and  Melampus  claimed  to  possess  it.  Solomon,  who  had  wisdom 
exceeding  much,  and  spake  of  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creep- 
ing things,  and  of  fishes,  is  reported  to  have  understood  the 
meaning  of  every  bird's  song.  Pliny  even  gives,  in  his  Natural 
History,  an  unfailing  receipt  for  the  obtaining  of  such  wonderful 
knowledge  ;  and  King  Dag,  who  was  a  master  of  the  science, 
kept  sparrows,  which  brought  him  the  news  of  the  world  from 
every  country  on  earth.  Gerbert  of  Seville,  the  great  christian 
master  of  the  Black  Art,  learned  to  explain  the  flight  and  notes 
of  birds  ;  and  Benedict  IX.,  who  rose  to  the  Holy  See  at  the  early 
age  of  twelve  years,  knew  their  voice,  and  could  tell  from  it  what 
had  happened  to  day,  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  anywhere 
through  the  wide  range  of  Christendom.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
German  scholar  studied  the  language  of  geese,  and  issued  pro- 
posals for  a  dictionary  of  their  idiom.  Two  adventurous  French- 
men, Dupont  do  Nemours  and  Pierquinde  Gembleux,  carried  out 
the  unfinished  plan,  and  actually  published  works  on  the  language 
of  birds  and  other  animals.  It  has  been  a  favorite  task  of  many 
authors  to  set  the  songs  of  birds  to  music,  and  to  give  their 
meaning — a  scheme  which  Thomas  Gardiner,  in  the  Music  of 
Nature,  has  more  fully  developed. — Ind.  Courier. 


SUFFERING  AMONG  THE  RICH  AS  WELL  AS  THE  POOR. 

When  I  compare  together  different  classes  as  existing  at  this 
moment  in  the  civilized  world,  I  cannot  think  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  regard  to  mere  physical  suffering, 
so  great  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  That  some  of  the  indigent 
among  us  die  of  scanty  food,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  vastly 
more,  in  this  community,  die  from  eating  too  little  ;  vastly  more 
from  excess  than  starvation.  So,  as  to  clothing,  many  shiver 
from  want  of  defence  against  the  cold  ;  but  there  is  vastly  more 
suffering  among  the  rich  from  absurd  and  criminal  mode  of  dress, 
which  fashion  has  sanctioned,  than  among  the  poor  from  deficien- 
cy of  raiment.  Our  daughters  are  oftener  brought  to  the  grave 
by  their  rich  attire,  than  our  beggars  by  their  nakedness.  So  the 
poor  are  often  overworked  ;  but  they  suffer  less  than  many  among 
the  rich,  who  have  no  work  to  do,  no  interesting  object  to  fill  up 
life,  to  satisfy  the  infinite  cravings  of  man  for  action.  According 
to  our  present  modes  of  education,  how  many  of  our  daughters 
are  victims  of  iimui .' — u  misery  unknown  to  the  poor,  aud  more 
intolerable  than  the  weariness  of  excessive  toil.  The  idle  young 
man,  spending  the  day  in  exhibiting  his  person  in  the  street, 
ought  not  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  overtasked  poor ;  and  this 
cumberer  of  the  ground  is  found  exclusively  among  the  rich. — 
Channinij. 

A  DOCTRESS  IN  BLOOMER  COSTUME. 

Chestnut  Street  was  thrown  into  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement 
lately  by  the  appearance  of  a  lady,  Miss  Lydia  Sayer,  Doctress  of 
Medicine,  from  Washington  city,  in  the  full  Bloomer  costume. 
A  more  befitting  and  beauiiful  costume  wo  have  never  seen  than 
that  worn  by  Miss  Saver,  but  its  novelty  was  the  cause  that  set 
the  newsboys,  the  Third  Street  clerks,  the  butcher  boys  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  applemen  and  piewomen,  in  a  most  curious 
state  of  bewilderment.  Not  only  was  she  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers, but  the  followed  of  all  followers.  A  crowd  of  half-grown 
juveniles  led  off,  then  came  several  gray  beards,  ripe  for  fun,  and 
behind  these  was  a  score  or  two  of  people  of  that  class  who  al- 
ways run  when  others  do,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore. 
Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  weakness  of  men  and  women, 
too,  it  was  a  disgraceful  spectacle.— Philadelphia  Evening  Argus. 

Better  spend  your  time  in  catching  little  fish  than  bo  idle. 
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J)R.  KANE. 

This  gentleman  is  just  now  deservedly  a  lion.  His  life  has  been 
very  adventurous,  and  illustrates  a  character  of  great  strength  and 
energy.  An  iron  will  has  carried  him  through  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  perils  and  hardships,  in  spite  of  a  slight  frame,  and  a  not 
very  robust  constitution.  Immediately  after  completing  his  medi- 
cal studies,  he  obtained  a  surgeon's  commission  in  the  navy,  and 
was  attached  in  his  professional  capacity  to  the  first  American 
mission  to  China.  He  explored  the  Philippine  Islands  on  foot, 
and  was  the  first  man  who  ever  descended  in  the  crater  of  Tael — 
a  most  daring  adventure,  which  he  achieved  with  his  accustomed 
nerve  and  success.  Before  returning  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
he  had  scaled  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  traversed  Greece  and 
Egypt  on  foot,  and  amassed  an  immense  amount  of  geographical 
and  scientific  knowledge  from  personal  observations. 

After  being  exposed  to  the  pestilential  climate  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  narrowly  escaping  death  from  the  coast  fever, 
we  find  him  engaged  in  a  mission  to  General  Scott  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  winning  his  spurs  in  a  sharp  fight  with  a  party 
of  Mexican  officers  and  troops.  From  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
regions  was  but  an  easy  transition  for  his  adventurous  spirit.  His 
chivalrous  response  to  the  appeal  of  Lady  Franklin  is  well  known  ; 
he  was  the  surgeon,  naturalist  and  historian  of  the  first  American 
Arctic  expedition,  which  set  sail  in  1850.  Returning  in  safety 
from  this  voyage,  he  embarked  upon  a  second,  the  result  of  which 
is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  public.  Dr.  Elder  truly  says 
of  him,  that  "  he  was  the  surgeon,  sailing  master,  astronomer  and 
naturalist,  as  well  as  captain  and  leader  of  the  expedition."  With 
all  this,  Dr.  Kane  is  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  and  has  an  un- 
affected dislike  to  speaking  of  his  own  adventures.  Such  a  man 
is  truly  an  honor  to  his  country. 


Binding. — Having  extended  the  facilities  for  prompt  and  neat 
work  in  our  binding  department,  we  are  now  prepared  to  bind  all 
works  handed  in  to  us,  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  Books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  newspapers,  will  all 
be  bound  in  any  desired  form  ;  our  own  works  being  finished  as 
heretofore,  and  at  the  same  prices. 


A  Shade  worth  having. — Mr.  A.  Shade,  of  Gait,  Canada, 
has  presented  the  Episcopal  church  with  a  school  house  worth 
$20,000.  It  is  worth  while  to  "keep  shady"  if  such  are  the 
results. 


SPLINTERS. 

  Twenty  five  years  ago,  Iowa  was  the  home  of  the  red  man. 

It  now  contains  500,000  white  inhabitants. 

....  Frazer  says,  "  Education  does  not  commence  with  the 
alphabet,  but  begins  with  a  mother's  look." 

....  A  baker's  horse  is  the  only  animal  that  isn't  afraid  of 
crackers  on  the  fourth  of  July. 

....  The  very  last  accident  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  cost 
$40,000.    Accidents  are  expensive  amusements. 

....  Already  300,000  men  have  perished  in  the  war  of  the 
Western  alliance.    How  many  more  will  be  sacrificed  ? 

....  Rev.  Antoinette  L.  Brown  has  taken  charge  of  a  husband. 
S.  C.  Blackwell  is  the  "  'appy  "  man. 

....  A  young  man  at  St.  Louis  has  been  fined  for  wearing  a 
shawl,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  female  apparel. 

....  There  is  an  Epsom  salts  mine  in  California,  and  there  is 
a  rumor  of  a  hot  coffee  spring,  also. 

....  A  painter  who  fell  off  a  scaffolding  with  his-  paint  pots, 
"  went  down  with  flying  colors." 

■  ....  Twenty  thousand  copies  of  Holbrook's  "Ten  Years  among 
the  Mail  Bags"  have  been  sold,  and  the  people  "cry  for  more." 

....  It  was  said  of  a  miser  and  his  liberal  wife  that  one  was 
for-getting,  the  other  for  giving. 

....  The  mayor  and  Mrs.  Rice  lately  had  a  large  juvenile  party 
at  their  house  in  Union  Park. 

....  A  company  in  New  Orleans  is  to  build  a  ship  canal  from 
the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Borgne. 

 About  $40,000  worth  of  white  fish  have  been  sold,  this 

season,  in  the  Detroit  market. 

....  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  is  one  of  the  very  best  papers 
on  our  exchange  list.    Its  motto  is  "excelsior." 

....  The  Morse  telegraph  line  connects  Brooklyn  with  New 
York  and  the  other  cities. 

....  "  Acorn  "  has  been  seen  on  the  Neck,  in  a  skate  sleigh, 
with  a  flyer  before  him. 

....  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 

  Punch  says  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  to  keep  Christ- 
mas without  his  Turkey. 

....  George  Sands  is  writing  the  history  of  "  Celebrated  Lov- 
ers "  from  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  turtles  of  to-day. 

....  Mr.  Merriam  says  the  "  cold  cycle  has  commenced." 
He  means  the  i  cicle. 

....  The  sea  serpent  has  been  seen  off  Corpus  Christi.  He 
will  be  at  Nahant  next  July. 

....  Six  thousand  Indian  braves  are  in  the  field  against  the 
whites  in  Washington  Territory. 

 The  100th  anniversary  of  Mozart's  birthday  was  cele- 
brated throughout  all  Germany,  lately. 


BOOKS  AND  BABIES. 

A  sensible  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  says,  "  a  child  of 
three  years  of  age,  with  a  book  in  its  infant  hands  is  a  fearful 
sight."  And  so  it  is.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart 
shudder.  Education  indeed  should  begin  when  a  child  is  very 
young — but  that  education  which  is  conveyed  in  the  eyes  and  the 
voice  of  a  mother — in  pleasants  sights  and  sounds — in  the  music 
and  images  of  nature ;  the  song  of  birds  and  bees  should  mingle 
with  nursery  tales  and  rhymes,  and  the  groves  and  fields  should 
be  the  "academe"  of  the  young  learner. 

But  to  check  its  physical  development,  to  confine  the  infant  in 
school  rooms,  to  force  it  to  keep  still  for  hours,  to  punish  it  for 
whispering,  to  compel  it,  even  at  five  or  six  years,  to  such  hard 
diet  as  syntax  and  prosody,  geography,  the  elements  of  mathemat- 
ics and  astronomy,  is  a  species  of  infanticide.  It  has  been  the 
besetting  sin  of  modern  times  to  reverse  the  processes  of  nature 
in  the  processes  of  education.  The  reasoning  faculties  have  been 
viciously  developed  by  a  hot-house  system  of  forcing,  when  the 
receptive  faculties  should  have  been  cultivated.  Infants  have  been 
set  to  chopping  logic,  when  they  should  have  been  made  familiar 
with  natural  objects — they  have  been  chained  face  to  face  with  the 
giim  abstract  when  their  minds  were  struggling  afier  the  concrete. 
The  education  of  the  head  has  been  the  occupation  of  the  period 
that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  heart. 

Grim  Dr.  Blimbers  racked  their  rigid  brains  to  see  in  what 
manner  and  what  measure  algebra  and  metaphysics  could  be 
forced  into  heads  on  which  only  six  or  seven  summers  had  shed 
their  golden  gleams.  All  the  gay  disports  of  youthful  fancies 
were  frowned  away — we  use  the  past  tense,  because  we  have  now 
reached  a  period  of  reaction,  and  are  more  philosophical  in  our 
dealings  v/ith  the  young.  "  Mother  Goose  "  and  "  Goody-Two 
Shoes"  were  condemned  as  ruinous;  and  the  whole  race  of  fairies, 
giants,  ogres,  elves  and  sprites,  that  of  old  made  up  the  gay  my- 
thology of  the  nursery,  were  sternly  warred  against  by  a  cold, 
hard-hearted,  repulsive  and  uncongenial  army  of  stubborn  facts. 

Tne  result  was — and  always  will  be,  when  books  and  babies  are 
brought  into  unhallowed  union — that  almost  every  family  could 
boast  of  at  least  one  infant  prodigy  with  a  very  large  head,  and 
sallow  cheeks  and  thin  legs,  who  disdained  peg-tops  and  solved 
algebraic  equations,  and  who  afterwards  went  into  college  an  ab- 
normal wonder,  and  came  into  the  great  world  an  intensified  ass 
— and  an  unhealthy  ass  at  that. 

We  have  known  trees,  forced  by  high  culture  and  severe  prun- 
ing, to  be  covered  with  blossoms  and  fruit  the  year  after  they  were 
set  out — but  they  never  bore  afterwards.  And  so  it  is  with  chil- 
dren : — "  It  is  of  more  importance  that  you  should  make  your 
children  loving  than  that  you  should  make  them  wise,  that  is, 
book-wise.  Above  all  things,  make  them  loving  ;  then  will  they 
be  gentle  and  obedient;  and  then  also,  parents,  if  you  become  old 
and  poor,  these  will  be  better  than  friends  that  will  never  neglect 
you.  Children  brought  up  lovingly  on  your  knees,  will  never  shut 
their  doors  upon  you,  and  point  where  they  would  have  you  go." 


THE  PRESENT  CABINET, 
On  page  141  of  this  number  we  present  a  large  engraving  con- 
taining likenesses  of  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  United  States,  all 
of  whom  have  held  the  same  posts  since  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce's  administration.  The  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  ij  a  native  of  New  York.  He  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  1812,  has  filled  various  high  offices,  and  was  secretary  of  war 
during  the  Polk  administration.  Caleb  Cushing,  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  went  into  the  cabinet  with  a 
brilliant  legal,  literary  and  diplomatic  reputation.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished man,  and  possesses  a  very  versatile  genius.  Hon. 
James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  a  native  of  Kentucky 
— has  held  various  public  offices,  and  is  a  man  of  great  business 
and  administrative  ability.  Gen.  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of 
War,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point — has  been  in  public  life  for 
years,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  during  the 
Mexican  war.  Hon.  Robert  McLelland,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  a  Pennsylvanian,  liberally  educated,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
James  C.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  born  in  1814,  and  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  present 
cabinet.  James  Campbell,  Postmaster  General,  is  also  a  young 
man.  He  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  born  of  Irish  parents. 
All  these  gentlemen  had  seen  long  service  in  public  affairs  before 
receiving  their  cabinet  appointments. 


Wholesale  Murder. — At  the  batlle  of  Leipsic,  which  lasted 
three  days,  Napoleon  lost  two  marshals,  twenty  generals,  and 
about  00,000  men  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  allies  lost 
1790  officers,  and  about  40,000  men.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  allies  lost  16,636  men,  and  the  French  about  30,000.  About 
300,000  men  were  killed  in  the  various  battles  of  the  world  in  1855. 


Wolf!  Wolf! — This  is  no  false  cry  in  Iowa.  The  wolves 
there  have  been  committing  great  ravages,  and  have  had  their  part 
in  more  than  one  tragic  occurrence  this  winter.  The  accounts 
given  of  them  remind  us  of  portions  of  Byron's  Mazeppa. 


Fine  Arts. — Two  fine  pictures  by  Pncd,  have  lately  been  on 
exhibition  at  Frederick  Parker's,  50  and  52  Cornhill,  the  subjects 
being  Mihon  and  Shakspeare  in  their  studies.  Mezzotint  engrav- 
ings are  to  he  made  from  them. 


Rather  Hard. — Tn  Alabama,  it  has  been  made  criminal  to 
loan,  give  or  sell  a  minor  a  bowie  knife  or  pistol.  How  will  tha 
young  idea  learn  to  shoot  or  cut  its  stick  without  the  tools  1  . 


SLEIGHING  SCENE. 

The  spirited  design  by  Billings,  which  occupies  the  . 
pages  136  and  137  of  this  number,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us, 
engraved  by  Andrew  in  his  best  style,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
artistic  large  picture  we  have  yet  presented  to  our  patrons.  We 
safely  challenge  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  boasted  productions 
of  the  London  and  Paris  illustrated  journals,  feeling  sure  that  pro- 
ductions of  American  art  will  not  suffer  in  the  least  fronVcriticism 
based  on  an  European  standard.  Not  only  the  execution,  but  the 
subject  is  strictly  national.  The  scene  is  during  the  great  sleigh- 
ing carnival,  and  the  locality  is  in  Roxbury.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Put. 
nam's  church  rises  on  the  left ;  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  faqade  of 
the  Norfolk  House.  Occupying  a  conspicuous  position  is  Ward's 
famous  Cleopatra  Barge,  with  its  splendid  team  of  eight  gray 
horses,  the  ribbous  held  by  an  accomplished  "whip."  The  skigh 
is  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Nearer  in  front,  a  pair  of 
blood-flyers  are  making  play  before  a  light  sleigh,  while  another 
vehicle  is  dashing  up  on  the  left.  Life  on  the  road  is  here  depicted 
in  its  most  attractive  phase.  Not  for  years  have  we  had  such  a 
plethora  of  snow  as  during  the  present  season  ;  and  never  did 
moro  persons  avail  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of  sleighing,  which, 
after  all,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Franklin's  disparaging  remarks,  is 
a  most  exciting  sport.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  there  has  been  less  fast  driving  than  in  ordinary  seasons; 
but  on  every  pleasant  day,  for  weeks,  all  the  roads  have  been 
thronged  with  gay  parties,  all  the  hotels  in  the  vicinity  filled  with 
company,  and  all  the  stablers  made  happy  by  a  golden  harvest. 


The  Strolling  Players. — A  troop  of  strolling  players  had 
just  been  performing  the  piece  of  the  "  Misanthrope  "  in  a  little 
town  of  Normandy.  The  actor  who  had  boggled  through  the 
leading  character  with  the  help  of  the  prompter,  advanced'  to  the 
footlights  and  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  we  shall  have  the  honor  of  per- 
forming to  morrow, '  The  Philosopher  without  knowing  it!"  "No 
you  wont !"  shouted  the  mayor,  who  was  present.  "  You  have 
just  played  the  '  Misanthrope,'  without  knowing  it,  and  to-morrow 
you  shall  study  the  '  Philosopher '  before  you  play  it." 


The  "Deacon." — Deacon  Cyrus  Foster,  a  well-known  colored 
gentleman  of  this  city,  a  veteran  of  seventy,  lately  led  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  a  lady  of  suitable  age  and  accomplishments. 
Haniton  lace  and  white  kids  were  prevalent  at  St.  Paul's,  and  a 
soiree  dansante  and  serenade  on  the  "  hill "  followed.  The  bridal 
trousseau  was  enriched  by  gifts  from  his  imperial  majesty  Faustin  I. 
The  happy  deacon  is  one  of  the  venerable  institutions  of  this  city. 


Sharp  Shooting. — In  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  lately,  two 
gentlemen  fired  at  each  other  with  revolvers,  without  effect.  This 
interchange  of  compliments  in  the  streets  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
to  bystanders. 


Cutting. — Mr.  Marker,  of  Northampton,  last  summer  mowed 
twelve  acres  with  Ketchum's  machine  in  half  a  day.  This  is  not 
intended  as  a  memento  mow-rue. 


Tn  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Right  Rev  Manton  Eastburn,  D.  D.,  to 
Miss  Mary  J.  Head;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Cyrus  Foster  «to  Mrs.  Harriet 
Low;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Jioardman  to  Miss  Pamelia  C.  Hard- 
ing; by  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Abraham  W.  Anderson  to  Miss  Caroline  Jack- 
son; by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Burton  Crowe  to  Miss  Mary  Rutherford;  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Child,  of  Charlestown,  to  Mis?  Mary  E.  Freemantle. — At  Cambridge, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  Mr.  James  Brackett  to  Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Whitney. — At 
Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams.  J.  Johnson  Underbill,  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Dix. — 
At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dwinell,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Thomas  to  Miss  Deliah  Rob- 
erts, of  Kemp,  N.  S. — At  Danvere,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chaffiu,  Mr.  James  Pike,  of  8. 
Danvers.  to  Miss  Lydia  Ann  Staples. — At  Boylston,  by  Rev  Mr.  San  ford,  Mr. 
Charles  Goddard,  Jr.  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Moore. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wheaton,  Mr.  Amos  K.  Flowers  of  Manchester,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Buraham, 
of  Essex. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Sargent,  of 
Lewiston,  Me.,  to  Miss  Cordelia  Cooley. — At  Westminster,  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Sprngue  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Miles — At  Portland,  Me.,  George  W.  Cahoon,  Esq., 
of  Lyndon,  Vt.?  to  Miss  Charlotte  D.  Cahoon. — At  Grovelaud,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  James  Logan,  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Agnes  Sprowl. 


 S^lAZJS^:  

In  this  city,  Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  90;  Miss  Abigail  Crosby,  53;  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Randall,  printer,  37;  Mr.  W.  D.  \V.  Allan,  of  St.  John.  N.  B.,  23;  Widow 
Elizabeth  Bell,  82;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Chaffin ;  Mr.  Samuel  Iloit  Mellen.  27:  Mrs  Sa- 
rah Choate.  58;  Mrs.  Genrgie  L.  West,  24.— At  Uoxbury,  Widow  Sarah  Agnes 
Hathorne,  44;  Widow  Sally  Bavstow,  G5;  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Proctor,  37. — At 
Charlestown,  Capt.  Samuel  Moore,  late  of  Boston,  78  — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Alvin 
F.  Mann,  44. — At  Lexington,  Mr.  Charles  Harrington.  93;  Mr.  Andrew  C. 
Davison-  of  Boston,  07. — At  Waltham,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Cushing,  24  — At  Wo- 
hurn,  Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Crooks.  3D. — At  Salem.  Mrs  Abigail  Chapman,  58;  Mr. 
Thomas  Bryant,  66;  Mr.  Horatio  R.  Langmaid,  33. — At  Danvers,  Mr.  Uzziel 
ShiUaber,  59.— At  Lynn,  Mr.  George  H.  .lillison,  46;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Austin, 
41;  Mrs.  Nancy  Breed,  55;  Mrs.  Lvdia  Goldsmith.  75 — At  Annisquam,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Peabody.  86.— At  Rehobnth,  Mrs.  Martha,  relict  of  the  late  Colonel 
Christopher  Blanding.  95.— At  Newburyport,  .Jacob  Felteh,  Esq.,  79;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brown  23.— At  New  Bedford,  Widow  Patience  Hathaway,  81. — At  Wen- 
dell, Airs.  Eunice  Bryant.  83 —At  Putney.  Vt.,  Hon.  Theop'hilus  Crawford, 
92. — At  Baih,  Me.,  Hon.  Ebenezer  Clapp,  77 
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BALLOTT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


INTERIOR  OF  KING'S  CHAPEL. 

We  present  below  a  fine  interior  view  of  King's 
Chapel,  at  the  corner  of  School  and  Tremont  Streets, 
Boston,  as  it  appeared  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
in  its  beautiful  garniture  of  green.    The  wreaths,  the 
festoons,  and,  indeed,  all  the  decorations,  are  most  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  harmonize  with  the  architecture. 
The  King's  Chapel  has  always  been  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  its  Christmas  decorations.    Our  artist,  Mr.  Hill,  has 
faithfully  delineated  for  us  the  appearance  of  this  vene- 
rable church.    The  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston 
■was  built  on  the  site  of  this  edifice  in  1689.    It  was  a 
wooden  church,  and  the  fifth  house  of  worship  erected 
in  Boston.    It  had  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  from 
the  roof  of  which  rose  a  staff,  supporting  a  vane,  just 
beneath  which  was  a  large  crown.    The  king  and  queen 
of  England  (William  and  Mary)  presented  it  with  altar 
and  pulpit  furniture,  prayer  book,  cushions,  etc.,  the 
decalogue,  and  a  costly  service  of  communion  plate. 
Mr.  Giles  Dyer,  church  warden,  seems  to  have  imitated 
the  generosity  of  the  royal  benefactors  of  the  chapel. 
In  the  church  records,  is  the  following  entry  in  his  own 
hand  : — "  To  my  Labor  for  making  the  Wather  Cock 
and  Spindel,  to  Duing  the  Commandments  and  alitor 
rome,  and  the  Pulpit,  to  Duing  the  Church  and  Win- 
ders mor  to  Duing  the  Gallarey  and  the  King's  Armes, 
fortey  pounds  which   I   Freeley  Give,   G.  Dyer." 
"  Duing  "  here  means  painting.    The  royal  favor  was 
also  manifested  by  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  assistant  minister  of  the  chapel.    The  king  also 
made  the  church  a  present  of  valuable  books.    On  the 
death  of  King  William,  in  1702,  the  chapel  was  put  in 
mourning.    On  the  accession  of  Anne,  it  was  styled 
the  Queen's  Chapel.    In  1713,  the  church  was  almost 
entirely  remodelled  in  the  interior,  and  about  this  time 
a  clock  and  noble  organ  were  added.    On  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  in  1714,  it  was  again  called  the  King's 
Chapel.    The  increase  of  Episcopacy  in  Boston  led  to 
the  erection  of  Christ  Church  in  1723,  and  Trinity 
Church  in  1734.  In  1741,  a  movement  was  commenced 
for  rebuilding  the  King's  Chapel  of  stone ;  a  voluntary 
subscription  was  set  on  foot,  and  Peter  Faneuil  chosen 
treasurer  for  receiving  the  sums  contributed.    The  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  by  Governor  Shir- 
ley, August  11,  1749.    He  gave  the  workmen  £20  to 
drink  his  health.    The  new  chapel  was  dedicated  on 
Wednesday,  August  21,  1754,  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.    Many  of  the  proprietors  being  loyalists,  left 
Massachusetts  with  their  clergyman,  and  the  church 
was  closed  on  account  of  the  Revolution,  in  1776,  and 
remained  closed  till  the  autumn  of  1777,  when  it  was 
opened  for  Congregational  services,  to  accommodate 
the  society  of  the  Old  South  Church,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
repair  the  damages  caused  by  the  use  of  their  church  as  a  riding- 
school  for  the  royal  troops  during  the  British  occupation  of  Bos- 
ton.   This  congregation  remained  in  the  Chapel  till  February, 
178.3.    In  1783,  Rev.  Mr  Freeman,  having  been  invited  to  offici- 
ate, was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  by  the  proprietors.  Mr. 
Freeman's  views  were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  his  society  coinciding  with  him,  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  liturgy,  the  declaration  of  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  being  omitted.    Retaining  the  general  form  of 
church  service,  a  different  creed  was  adopted.    Hence,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Greenwood,  "the  first  Episcopal  church  in 
New  England  became  the  first  Unitarian  *church  in  America." 
"  Our  church,"  says  the  same  authority,  "as  a  building,  has  un- 
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dergone  no  considerable  change  since  the  Revolution,  except  the 
erection  of  the  colonnade  at  the  west  end  or  front,  which  was  put 
up  in  the  year  1790.  The  crown  and  mitres  have,  to  be  sure,  dis- 
appeared from  their  stations  on  t'ie  top  of  the  organ,  and  the 
governor's  pew,  with  its  Corinthian  pillars  and  crimson  damask 
drapery,  has  been  lately  (1833)  taken  down,  and  converted  into 
two  pews  of  common  size  and  pretensions.  But  the  architecture 
and  interior  arrangements  are,  in  all  other  respects,  the  same  as 
before  the  war.  The  Vassal  monument,  and  two  mural  tablets, 
one  to  the  memory  of  Frances  Shirley,  the  lady  of  Governor 
Shirley,  and  their  daughter  Mrs.  Bollan,  and  the  other  to  Charles 
Apthorp,  Esq.,  maintain  their  old  situations,  and  form  interesting 
and  appropriate  decorations  of  the  chinch."  The  architecture  of 
the  church  is  plnin  and  massive,  and  the  building  has  a  marked 


individuality.  The  burial  ground  attached  to  it  is  the 
oldest  in  Boston,  and  contains  many  rich  old  tomb- 
stones with  quaint  and  striking  inscriptions. 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PHELPS. 
The  accompanying  portrait  of  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Phelps,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Rowse,  and 
engraved  by  Pierce,  and  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
subject.    Mr.  Phelps  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1820.    He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Abner  Phelps, 
of  Boston.    The  speaker's  earliest  impressions  of  poli- 
tics were  doubtless  received  in  early  boyhood,  when  his 
father's  office  was  much  frequented  by  many  leading 
public  men  of  the  day.    Young  Phelps  was  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston,  and  at 
Phillips's  Academy  in  Andovcr,  having  also,  at  times, 
the  instruction  of  private  tutors  in  particular  depart- 
ments, and  during  some  years  of  his  boyhood,  resided 
in  the  family  of  the  late  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andov.  r, 
who  was  a  maternal  relative.    Even  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life,  he  evinced  unusual  talents  and  gave  augu- 
ries of  future  distinction.    At  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
he  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  a  juvenile 
charitable  society,  at  Chauncey  Hall.    At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  delivered  the  valedictory  address  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  Boston  Lyceum,  Edward  Ever- 
ett being,  at  that  time,  president  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  Phelps  entered  Yale  College  in  1838.    After  pur- 
suing his  studies  there  three  months,  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  Class  in  Union  College,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated with  distinguished  honors  in  1841.    It  has  been 
remarked  of  President  Nott  that  he  has  sent  into  public 
life  more  successful  men  than  the  president  of  any  other 
college.    Mr.  Phelps's  oration  at  the  commencement 
exercises  was  highly  praised  by  the  New  York  press. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Phelps  was  never 
particularly  ambitious  of  political  distinction.    At  any 
rate,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  regard  to  that 
end  in  the  choice  of  his  profession.    The  early  develop- 
ment of  his  elocutionary  powers,  and  his  early  success 
as  a  public  speaker,  would  have  justified  him,  we  think, 
in  expecting  unusual  success  at  the  bar.    Quite  to  the 
surprise  of  his  friends,  however,  ho  chose  the  modest 
and  laborious  profession  of  medicine,  and  after  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Harvard  University  in  1843. 
The  same  year,  ho  married  the  sister  of  Judge  Ira  Har- 
ris, of  Albany.    Although  Dr.  Phelps,  at  this  time,  as 
from  bovhood,  took  a  lively  interest  in  political  move- 
ments, and  was  a  diligent  student  of  them,  he  kept  him- 
self aloof  from  all  public  participation  in  them,  and 
quietly  practised  his  profession,  and  cultivated  general  literature. 
His  first  public  political  speech  was  in  behalf  of  the  American 
party,  in  1854.    He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  1855  from 
the  City  of  Boston.    As  a  public  speaker,  Dr  Phelps  possesses  an 
uncommonly  rich  and  melodious  voice  by  nature,  and  he  has  evi- 
dently cultivated  it  with  care.    His  speeches  are  logical,  without 
dullness,  strong  in  satire,  without  being  ill-natured,  and  abound 
in  humor  and  pathos.    Having  been  returned  a  second  time  from 
the  City  of  Boston,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  present  House 
of  Representatives.    With  the  exception  of  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks, 
we  think  he  is  the  youngest  man  that  has  ever  held  the  speakership. 
Thus  far  he  has  discharged  all  his  duties  with  remarkable  prompt- 
ness, accuracy  and  judgment,  and,  we  believe  we  are  justified  in 
saying,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  the  House. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WURBB. 

ht  l  ill  IE  LionrrooT. 

Aha,  oM  king  with  the  hoary  brow, 
You  arc  making  yourself  quite  busy  now; 
You  have  shaken  your  locks  o'er  hill  anil  dale, 
From  the  loftiest  peak  to  the  lowliest  vale ! 

Old  Boreas  obeys  thy  kingly  call, 
And  comes  from  his  bleak  old  northern  hall ; 
He  makes  himself  heard  by  rich  and  poor, 
At  the  lowly  cot  and  the  palace-door. 

But,  nevertheless,  you  frosty  twain 
Bring  frolic  and  pleasure  in  your  train— 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  the  gay  sleigh-rides, 
And  the  calmer  joys  of  our  firesides. 

The  fair  young  belle  hails  with  delight 
Your  drifts  of  snow  so  soft  and  white ; 
And  joy  is  seen  in  her  merry  glance, 
For  now  is  the  time  for  ball  and  dance. 

And  the  schoolboy  shouts  aloud  with  glee — 
0,  the  winter,  the  winter's  the  time  for  me! 
And  he  builds  himself  a  snowy  fort— 
0,  this  is  the  time  for  the  schoolboy's  sport. 

But  we  must  not  think  that  all  is  mirth — 
There  is  many  a  cold  and  cheerless  hearth; 
0.  forget  not  the  words  once  spoken  to  thee, 
"  As  ye  do  unto  them,  so  ye  do  unto  me.'' 

[Written  fur  Ballou's  rictorial.] 

THE  RACE  FOR  LIFE. 

BY  AI'STIN  C.  BURDICK. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July,  1840,  a  party  of  ns  city-hived 
mortals  determined  to  take  a  cruise  upon  the  salt  water,  and  no 
sooner  did  the  idea  present  itself  than  we  set  about  putting  the 
plan  into  etfect.  At  Atkins's  Wharf,  at  the  North  End,  we  found 
a  small  schooner,  the  "  Othello,"  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  burden.  She  was  a  Baltimore  built  craft — regular  clipper- 
shaped,  long  and  handsome,  carrying  fore-topsail  and  topgallant- 
sail,  and  a  gaff-topsail  upon  the  main.  She  had  been  used  some 
in  the  West  India  trade,  and  perhaps  for  other  trades.  She  had 
four  port-holes,  and  some  of  our  party  could  detect  the  marks  upon 
her  deck  where  gun-caitiages  had  run,  though  the  faint  marks 
might  have  been  made  by  a  thousand  other  things  just  as  well. 
The  owner's  name  was  Johnson — a  short,  dark-complexioned, 
lame  man,  but  a  good  seaman,  and  a  good  man.  The  moment 
we  proposed  hiring  his  schooner  for  a  pleasure  trip  he  was  pleased 
with  the  idea.  He  proposed  that  we  should  furnish  a  new  main- 
sail, find  provisions  and  olher  necessary  fixings,  engage  our  own 
skipper,  and  take  him  as  a  private  member  of  the  party.  He 
asked  no  more.    Of  course  wo  accepted  his  offer. 

We  found  Tom  Phillips  lying  on  his  oars.  We  knew  him  to 
be  a  good  shipmaster,  and  we  engaged  his  services.  Then  we  got 
a  good  cook,  a  steward,  and  one  other  experienced  seaman,  and 
finally  all  our  arrangements  were  made,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
July  the  "  Othello  "  left  Boston  harbor,  under  a  fair  breeze,  and 
with  a  happy  crew  on  board.  There  were  twenty-four  of  us  in  all. 
Johnson  had  had  the  vessel  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  she  was  not 
only  neat  and  tidy,  hut  we  found  her  also  a  splendid  sailer — glid- 
through  the  waters  like  a  dolphin,  and  riding  like  a  duck  for 
gracefulness  and  ease. 

As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land  we  took  a  vote  to  de- 
cide which  course  we  should  pursue.  There  were  twenty  of  us 
privileged  to  vote,  and  each  one  having  written  upon  a  slip  of  pa- 
per the  place  he  wished  first  to  visit,  it  was  deposited  in  a  box  by 
the  binnacle.  When  the  votes  were  all  in,  we  examined  them. 
Sixteen  were  for  Havana,  one  for  Gibraltar,  and  three  for  "Any- 
where." So  to  Havana  we  went.  We  had  a  splendid  run,  and 
when  we  reached  the  queen  city  of  the  Antilles,  wc  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  landing.  We  remained  there  a  week,  and  having  taken 
in  a  good  quantity  of  fruit,  we  prepared  to  set  sail  again. 

"  Which  way  now'!"  asked  Scnor  Torrijos,  as  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  leave. 

"  To  Saint  Domingo,"  answered  Phillips. 

"  A  fine  trip,"  returned  the  old  merchant ;  "  but,"  he  added, 
with  a  sort  of  serious  smile,  "  you  may  meet  Tradillo  on  your 
way." 

"  Traddlo  V  repeated  Phillips  ;  "  who  is  he  ?" 

"  What,  have  you  been  here  a  week  and  not  heard  of  Tradillo  ? 
Why,  he  is  one  of  the  most  darmg  villains  that  ever  lived — a  pi- 
rate who  has  infested  these  seas  for  over  three  months,  and  whom 
no  amount  of  strategy  has  been  able  to  conquer.  His  hand  is 
turned  against  the  world,  and  he  fears  nothing.  He  has  a  crew 
as  hold  and  bloody  as  himself,  and  he  leaves  no  witnesses  to  tell 
of  his  deeds." 

"  Then  he  kills  all  whom  he  captures,  does  he  ?" 

"  Yes.  He  goes  upon  the  principle  that  '  dead  men  tell  no 
tales.'  He  was  formerly  a  native  of  this  place;  but  some  time 
during  the  year  1M36  he  was  apprehended  for  robbery,  and  con- 
demned to  be  whipped,  and  then  imprisoned.  He  was  whipped 
in  public,  but  he  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  now  he  has 
made  his  appearance  among  our  islands  as  a  most  terrible  avenger. 
But  he  uiust  soon  be  apprehended,  for  many  vessels  are  after  biiu." 

"  Does  ho  sail  in  a  large  craf;  '."  asked  Phillips. 

"  No,  his  vessel  is  not  larger  than  yours.  It  is  a  schooner,  of 
United  States  build,  and  not  a  bit  larger  than  yours  ;  yet  he  cur- 
ries fiom  fifty  to  a  hundred  men,  and  six  guns." 


"  But  how  do  you  know  so  well  his  crew,  when  he  kills  all  his 
prisoners  V 

"  From  two  sources :  he  has  written  two  letters  to  the  captain- 
general  ;  and  three  men  escaped  from  him  about  a  mouth  ago. 
They  were  in  a  brig  that  he  captured  at  night,  and  they  jumped 
overboard  with  life  preservers  on,  and  were  picked  up  in  the 
morning." 

"  And  is  he  about  here  now  V 

"  There  is  no  knowing  where  he  is.  The  last  that  we  heard,  of 
him,  he  took  a  French  barque  off  Anguilla,  and  murdered  the 
whole  crew.  But  I  guess  there  wont  be  much  danger,  for  I  think 
it  very  likely  he  is  down  on  the  Brazil  coast  now." 

This  was  not  very  cheering  intelligence,  but  then  we  had  no  real 
fears — our  hearts  were  too  light  for  that.  It  was  after  dinner 
when  we  hove  up  our  anchor  and  made  sail,  and  before  dark  we 
had  passed  the  headland  of  Matanzas  harbor.  Through  the  night 
we  had  a  northerly  wind,  and  kept  our  course  with  flowing  shtets. 
We  concluded  to  run  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Hayii,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  from  Havana  we  had  made  the 
north-easterly  cape  of  the  island.  Here  we  had  the  wind  from  the 
southeast,  and  we  had  to  make  a  tack  to  the  eastward.  The  wiud 
was  steady,  and  we  chose  to  make  a  "long  leg"  on  the  easterly 
tack,  so  as  to  come  down  well  on  the  next  one.  Our  course  by  the 
compass  was  east-by  north,  and  by  looking  at  the  map  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  course  lay  clear,  to  the  northward,  of  all  the  islands. 

It  was  about  seven  o  clock  in  lue  morning  when  we  belayed  the 
sheets  on  this  tack,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  were  once 
more  out  of  sight  of  land.  1  was  sitting  upon  the  main  hatch, 
engaged  in  peeliug  an  orange,  when  some  one  sung  out,  "  Sail-ho  !" 

"  Where  away  i"  1  returned,  sportively.  And  then  Phillips 
asked  the  same  question. 

"  Kight  there — just  over  the  starboard  qaarter,"  returned  the 
man  who  had  spoken. 

We  looked,  aud  sure  enough,  there  was  a  sail  in  plain  sight, 
which  must  have  come  out  from  behind  Satuami.  Johnson  went 
below  aud  got  his  glass,  and  wh^n  he  returned  he  examined  the 
stranger,  and  was  soon  confident  she  must  be  a  schooner. 

"  Suppose  it  should  be  the  pirate  !"  suggested  one  of  our  party, 
a  Milk  Street  book-keeper  nuiucd  Paine.  There  was  a  tremulous- 
ness  in  his  toue  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,  there's  no  danger  of  that,"  saiu  Phillips.  "  I  don't  imag- 
ine we're  going  to  fall  in  with  a  pirate  so  easily.  Pve  followed 
the  sea  now  going  on  twenty  years,  and  never  saw  one  yet." 

"  Unless  that's  one,"  persisted  Paine. 

"  Pooh — nonsense  !" 

Our  vessel  was  close-hauled  upon  the  starboaad  tack,  and  the 
stranger  was  coming  down  almost  before  the  wiud,  with  fore-top- 
sail and  topgallant-sail  set,  and  starboard  studding  sails  drawing. 
In  half  an  hour  more  the  fellow  was  iu  plain  sight.  It  was  a 
schooner,  long,  low,  and  black,  aud  just  such  an  one  as  Senor 
Torrijos  had  described  the  pirate  to  be.  There  was  no  mistaking 
this.  And  then  her  deck  was  full  of  men,  as  we  could  plainly  see 
with  the  glass. 

"  What  d'ye  think  now?"  asked  Paine,  tremulously. 
"  By  the  piper,  there  may  be  a  snuff  of  powder  here  after  all," 
returned  Phillips,  rather  dubiously. 

Minutes  fled  rapidly,  and  ere  long  the  schooner  was  within  a 
couple  of  miles.  There  was  no  more  room  for  doubt.  Her  whole 
couiour  was  rakish  aud  bloody,  aud  then  no  olher  craft  would 
carry  such  a  quantity  of  men. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Phillips,  "there  can't  be  any  mistake  about 
that  fellow,  aud  now  what  shall  we  do  V 

"  Why — ruu,  of  course,"  said  Paine ;  and  we  all  coincided. 
So  without  further  consideration  our  helm  was  put  up,  the  sheets 
eased  off,  and  m  a  lew  moments  more  we  were  bowling  off  before 
the  wind  in  fine  style.  For  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  wo 
watched  the  pirate  with  the  utmost  auxiety,  aud  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  became  evident  that  he  was  gaining  upon  us.  The  thought 
was  a  feurlul  one. 

•'  They  never  spare  anybody,"  whispered  a  young  salesman,  by 
the  name  of  Bolster.  He  spoke  to  Phillips,  aud  seemed  to  hope 
that  something  might  be  done  to  increase  our  speed. 

But  Bolster  was  not  the  only  one  who  bore  fear  marks  upon  his 
face.  I  think  we  all  came  in  for  our  share  of  that.  Whether  the 
pursuer  was  a  pirate  or  not  had  been  settled  in  our  minds,  and  the 
only  thing  upou  which  we  now  hung  was  the  thought  of  escape. 
To  be  captured  was  sure  death,  and  that,  too,  most  horrible. 

"  Can  we  escape  '."  was  a  question  asked  by  more  than  one,  and 
asked  by  one  more  than  once.  Capt.  Johnson  knew  most  about 
our  vessel's  sailing  qualities,  and  he  was  appealed  to  ;  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  iu  doubt. 

It  was  a  stern  chase,  aud  we  felt  sure  it  must  be  a  long  one. 
Perhaps  we  could  hold  off  until  night,  and  then  steal  away. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Phillips,  who  had  been  watching  the  pi- 
rate narrowly,  as  the  hope  was  spoken  to  bim.  "  The  case  '11  be 
settled  before  night." 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  the  wind  was  moderate,  onr  schooner 
running  off  seven  knots.  It  was  a  fixed  fact  that  the  pirate  was 
gaining  upon  us — it  was  very  slowly  done,  but  yet  we  could  see  it. 
The  tcllow's  hull  became  gradually  more  plainly  developed  to  our 
sight,  and  one  after  another  of  his  ropes  became  defined  against 
the  blue  sky.  It  was  just  twenty  five  minutes  past  -ten  when  he 
hrcd  a  gun.  We  had  not  been  able  to  see  any  ports  before,  but 
now  that  point  was  settled. 

"  That  means  lor  us  to  heave  to,"  said  Johnson,  as  the  sound  of 
the  report  had  fairly  died  away. 

"  But  v\e  wont  heave  lo!"  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  voices. 
"  Of  course  we  wont !"  cried  Paine.   "  We'll  u»e  the  only  means 
of  satety  we've  got  while  it  lasts." 

And  this  was  the  general  impression.    To  calmly  stop  and  let 


the  rascals  come  up  and  cut  our  throats  was  something  we  were 
not  prepared  to  do,  for  though  the  pirate  was  gaining  upon  ns,  yet 
it  was  so  slowly  that  there  was  a  strange  sense  of  hope  while  tho 
distance  was  anything  between  us.  Perhaps  some  other  sail  might 
heave  in  sight — and  perhaps  a  great  many  things  might  happen 
to  help  as. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  could  plainly  see  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  pirates,  and  we  could  now  see  that  her  ports  were  open,  and 
the  guns  run  out.  They  were  brass  guns,  for  we  could  seo  them 
glisten  in  the  sunlight.  There  was  not  now  much  over  a  mile  be- 
tween us.  But  remember  a  mile  at  sea  does  not  look  like  a  mile 
on  the  land.  Go  on  the  frozen  lake,  when  the  ice  is  clear  and 
smooth,  and  you  shall  skate  a  mile  and  think  it  but  a  very  few 
rods.  We  could  see  the  white  crest  that  rolled  away  from  the 
pirate's  bows,  and  wc  fancied  we  could  hear  the  rushing  of  the 
water  as  she  cleared  it.  At  any  rate,  we  could  see  the  dark  faces 
of  the  crew,  and  fancied  wc  could  detect  the  scowls  of  triumph 
that  lighted  up  their  diabolical  features. 

By-and-by  another  gun  was  fired,  as  before,  to  leeward  ;  but  of 
course  we  took  no  notice  of  it.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  villain  fired 
again.    He  was  gaining  on  us. 

"  Look  I"  spoke  Phillips.  "  She's  yawing." 
"  Going  to  steer  off?"  breathlessly  questioned  Bolster. 
"  Rather  guess  not.  That's  for  a  shot  at  us." 
And  so  it  proved ;  for  hardly  had  the  words  passed  from  our 
skipper's  mouth,  when  a  wreath  curled  up  from  the  fellow's  deck, 
and  just  as  the  report  reached  us  a  shot  came  ploughing  up  the 
water  under  our  quarter  rail.  A  score  of  cheeks  turned  pale. 
Powder  was  ahead  of  wind  at  that  game.  A  few  shots  like  that 
upon  our  deck  would  be  dangerous.  We  were  not  fighting'men — 
not  even  sailors  ;  inured  to  no  hardship  but  that  of  sea-sickness,  and 
all  of  us  wanted  to  get  home  again  safe  and  sound.  We  could  see 
four  and-twenty  bloody  corses  on  our  deck,  aud  we  were  to  make 
the  scene.  It  was  an  hour  of  terrible  trial.  We  looked  involun- 
tarily for  a  means  of  escape.  Had  there  been  a  stone  wall,  a  fence, 
a  wood,  a  hill,  or  even  a  few  trees,  wc  might  have  had  some  hope ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  Only  that  endless,  bound- 
less waste  all  about  us  !  We  had  our  limbs  free  and  strong — only 
cooped  within  those  fatal  limits. 

Another  shot  struck  the  water  alongside,  and  sent  the  spray 
dashing  upon  our  deck.  The  pursuer  lost  something  in  distance 
by  thus  firing,  for  she  had  no  bow-port,  and  consequently  had  to 
yaw  in  order  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear.  It  was  just  one  o'clock 
when  she  had  more  than  gained  all  she  had  lost  by  firing,  and  at 
that  time  she  fired  the  fourth  gun.  The  ball  struck  the  main 
throat-halyards,  and  the  sail  was  on  the  next  instant  flapping. 
"  We  are  lost !"  gasped  Paine,  as  he  saw  what  had  happened. 
And  so  it  would  seem,  for  our  headway  was  checked,  and  ere 
we  could  splice  the  halyards  the  pirate  would  be  up  with  us.  Wo 
turned  our  eyes  over  the  taffrail,  and  there  was  the  villain,  not 
over  half  a  mile  distant,  his  deck  bristling  with  men,  and  their 
polished  arms  plainly  to  be  seen.  But  while  we  were  thus  lost  in 
fear,  Capt.  Johnson  and  Frost  (the  latter  was  the  seaman  wo  had 
engaged)  had  spliced  the  halyards,  and  the  gaff  of  the  mainsail 
was  again  in  its  place.  Hope  had  once  more  dawned  dimly  upon 
our  deck,  when  a  savage  messenger  came  and  drove  it  all  away. 
The  pursuer  was  now  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  as  the  smoke 
curled  up  again  from  her  gun,  a  round  shot  and  a  stand  of  grape 
came  upon  us — the  former  carrying  away  our  forc-topmast,  and 
the  latter  tearing  the  throat  of  our  foresail  in  pieces. 

"  By  heavens,  boys,  let's  not  die  like  cowards  I"  cried  Johnson. 
"  We  have  guns  on  board — muskets — which  we  brought  to  shoot 
birds  with.  We  ought  to  have  thought  of  them  before ;  but  it  is 
not  too  late  now.  Let's  load  'em  at  once,  and  when  we've  fired 
'em  we  can  use  'cm  for  clubs." 

We  had  taken  a  lot  of  fowling-pieces  with  us,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments they  were  brought  upon  deck,  and  each  man  requested  to 
take  one  and  load  it.  I  was  fear-struck — I  acknowledge  it — very 
much  so — but  yet  I  know  there  was  a  smile  upon  my  face  as  I 
looked  around  upon  some  of  my  companions,  whose  excited  fears 
had  also  quite  unmanned  them. 

In  ten  minutes  from  the  time  our  fore-topmast  came  down  tho 
pursuer  was  alongside.  I  uttered  one  prayer,  gave  one  thought 
to  home  and  friends,  and  then  turned  to  the  coming  enemy.  Our 
vessel  had  broached  to,  and  as  we  lay  with  our  head  half  way  up 
to  the  wind,  the  pursuer  came  up  under  our  lee  quarter,  and  in  a 
moment  more  a  score  of  men  were  upon  our  deck.  I  looked  at 
them,  and  their  leader  I  recognized.  I  had  known  him  on  board 
the  old  Brandywine, 

"  Rogers  I"  I  gasped,  starting  forward. 

"  What— old  mate— is  this  you  !"  he  returned,  grasping  my 
hand.    "  But  this  schooner  ?" 

"  The  Othello  !"  I  answered.  "  We  are  out  on  a  pleasure  trip. 
And  f/i«f  schooner?"  I  added. 

"  Why,  it  is  the  United  States  schooner  Grampus,  and  I  am 
commander.  What  a  precious  fool  I've  made  of  myself !  I  was 
sent  after  a  pirate.  I  chased  him  from  Trinidad,  and  lost  him  off 
Saint  Domingo.  May  I  be  blessed  if  I  didn't  think  you  were  tho 
same  chap.    You  look  as  like  him  as  one  pea  to  another." 

"  And  wc  took  you  for  the  same  fellow,"  I  said.  "  We  had  had 
a  description  of  you,  and  you  came  up  to  it  so  well  we  felt  it  safe 
to  run." 

A  hearty  laugh  followed  this  strange  and  bloodless  denouement, 
and  after  all  was  understood,  we  sat  down  and  had  a  social  chat 
together,  while  the  carpenters  of  the  Grampus  were  fixing  ourfore- 
topmast.  Rogers  settled  with  Johnson  for  the  damage  done,  and 
by  three  o'clock  we  started  in  company  for  the  coast  of  Hayti. 

The  rest  of  our  cruise  we  performed  without  much  excitement, 
and,  in  fact,  we  needed  none,  for  that  race  for  life  was  enough, 
and  has  afforded  food  for  conversation  and  laughter  ever  since. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
Companies  are  forming  in  Connecticut  for  emigration  to  Kan- 

zas  in  the  spring.  The  oldest  work  in  the  Russian  language 

was  published  in  863,  and  was  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  the 

four  gospels.  The  merchants  of  St.  Louis  are  about  to  build 

an  exchange  in  that  city.  James  T.  Fields,  Esq.,  has  presented 

the  Mercantile  Library  Association  with  autograph  letters  of  all 

the  presidents  of  the  United  States.  Joshua  Silsbee,  the  well 

known  Yankee  comedian,  died  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  22d  of 
December.  He  was  born  at  Wayne,  Steuben  county,  New  York, 
and  was  about  35  years  of  age.  He  first  acted  in  this  city  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  in  1843,  and  and  last  appeared  in  Boston,  Oct.  7, 

1853.  The  salaries  of  the  judges  in  New  York  city  have  been 

raised  to  $5000  per  annum.  The  Kockville  (Md.)  Journal 

complains  of  the  great  scarcity  of  laborers  in  that  county,  and 
adds  :  "A  full  grown  man  readily  commands  from  SI  15  to  $120 

per  annum,  and  from  $12  to  $15  per  month.  Madame  Grisi 

had  a  daughter  bora  on  Christmas  day.  She  (the  mother)  is  sing- 
ing in  Paris.  Franklin's  definition  of  the  word  "  gentleman," 

is  included  in  his  pithy  saying,  "A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher 

than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees."  A  miser  squeezed  a  post-office 

stamp  till  the  effigy  on  it  offered  him  five  dollars  to  desist.  The 

latest  news  from  California  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mines  are  yield- 
ing more  abundantly  than  ever,  and  several  new  ones  have  been 

discovered.  How  can  a  man  who  bets  be  worse  than  one 

who  is  no  better  ?    Unanswerable.  Every  family  should  have 

a  blackboard  in  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  folks  ;  every  family 
should  be  a  school  house,  where  the  heart  and  the  will,  as  well  as 

the  head,  are  to  be  cultivated.  Schoolmasters  are  sent  to  the 

Crimea — to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot !  A  contract 

has  been  entered  into  with  the  British  government  by  Messrs. 
Napier,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  construction  of  the  first  of  the  great 
gun  batteries.  It  is  intended  to  be  of  3000  tons,  and  it  is  to  be 
delivered  on  the  Thames  on  the  15th  of  April  next,  under  penalty 

of  £1000  per  diem.  The  Chinese  never  touch  milk  ;  they  also 

abhor  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  A  letter  from  Berlin 

states  that  the  celebrated  traveller,  Madame  Ida  Ffeiffer,  has  insti- 
tuted a  suit  against  a  newspaper  in  that  city.  The  Morgcnpost,  or 
Morning  Post,  remarked  that  "  Ida  Pfeiffer  maybe  seen  and  talked 
to  daily,  by  any  one,  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock."  The  lady  re- 
garded this  as  libellous,  and  instituted  a  suit.  The  inhabitants 

of  Spryten  Duyvil,  New  York,  want  the  name  altered  to  Linwood. 

Pshaw!  At  a  meeting  of  the  veterans  of  the  war  of  1812, 

held  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  upon  calling  the  roll,  it  was  ascertained 
that  twenty-one  of  those  brave  men  had  fallen  since  the  last  meet- 
ing.  What  did  Napoleon  mean  when  he  said  "  Bayonets 

think  1"    The  meaning  is  obvious ;  every  polished  bayonet  is 

capable  of  reflection.  A  New  York  detective  police  officer  had 

his  own  pocket  picked  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain  the  other  night, 

as  he  was  "  spotting,"  or  searching  for  thieves.  Mr.  Crawford, 

the  American  sculptor,  is  now  busily  engaged  in  completing  his 
models,  twelve  in  number,  for  the  pediment  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  They  are  designed  to  represent  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization.  The  ice  crop  promises  well ;  the  ice  dealers  expect 

to  make  cool  thousands  by  this  winter's  operations.  It  has 

been  remarked  by  foreigners  as  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  American 
government,  that  it  has  never  shed  a  drop  of  human  blood,  nor 

banished  an  individual  for  State  crimes  !  Plaintain  leaves  are 

now  shipped  from  Cuba  to  this  port,  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
verted into  paper  and  cordage.  The  value  of  a  well- drilled  and 

well  equipped  English  soldier,  landed  in  Turkey,  is  estimated  at 
$1260.    At  Scutari,  recently,  one  hundred  and  twenty  died  Of 

cholera — a  loss  of  $150,000.  Pie-crust  is  bad  for  children  ;  and 

in  the  nursery,  neither  pie-crusts  nor  promises  should  ever  be 

broken.  During  the  year  1855,  there  have  been  four  vessels 

loaded  with  pearl-shells  at  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
amounting  to  650  tons.    The  shells  from  the  island  of  St.  Joseph 

are  the  largest  and  purest  in  the  bay.  A  stud  of  blood  horses, 

belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  was  sold  at  the 
large  sum  of  £70,062  10s.  ($350,000). 


Building  Iron  Ships. — Timber-built  ships  are  now  becoming 
scarce  in  the  British  marine,  and  the  chief  reliance  is  sheet  iron. 
Until  quite  recently,  the  building  of  iron  ships  has  been  chiefly 
carried  on  on  the  Clyde  ;  but  the  discovery  of  extensive  beds  of 
iron  ore  in  the  North  of  England  has  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
business  on  the  Tyne. 


The  Crimea. — The  British  press,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  old  receipt  for  cooking  a  hare,  which 
commences  with  "  First  catch  your  hare  ;"  and  they  are  already 
laying  plans  for  the  future  disposition  of  the  Crimea,  without  con- 
sidering that  they  must  first  catch  the  Crimea. 


Noisy  Carrier's  Book  and  Stationary  Co.,  No.  77  Long  Wharf,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Incorporated  according  to  :in  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1855.  Charlks  P.  Kimball,  President. — Trustees — Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  llibben,  O.  U.  Haywood. — Cuarles  Galac.ar,  Agent, 
New  York.  3— 3m 


False  Swearing — A  serious  charge  has  just  been  made 
against  a  Provincetown  codfisherman  for  false  swearing,  in  order 
to  obtain  bounty.  The  matter  is  now  under  investigation  in  that 
place. 


The  Serfs  — The  emperor  of  Russia  talks  of  abolishing  serf- 
dom. Punch  thinks  his  sympathy  for  the  serf  is  all  on  tho  sur- 
face.   We  should  think  he  had  a  surfeit  of  serfdom. 


Literary. — The  Britir.h  Museum  Library  contains  550,000 
volumes,  and  30,000  are  added  annually. 


iUcuisiiic  (Satljerings. 


Mrs.  Thoman,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Museum,  has  obtained  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  in  California. 

The  office  of  sheriff  of  New  Orleans  was  proved  in  the  recent 
contest  to  be  worth  $100,000  per  annum. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  England  now  sends  to  America  for  her 
guns  and  the  machinery  to  make  them. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

The  marriages  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  numbered  522  in  1855 ; 
in  1854  they  were  521,  showing  an  increase  of  one  in  1855. 

A  "  Farmers'  Reading  Room  "  has  been  opened  in  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting 
agriculture. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Thompson,  of  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  obtained 
a  divorce  from  her  husband  at  eight  o'clock,  and  on  the  same 
evening  was  married  to  Mr.  Talcott. 

The  area  of  Central  America  may  be  calculated  in  round  num- 
bers, at  155,000  square  miles — very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  combined. 

A  Mr.  Shinn,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  recently  recovered  $600  of  a 
Mr.  Wells,  for  knocking  six  of  his  teeth  out  during  an  assault. 
A  hundred  dollars  a  tooth  ! 

The  Underwriters'  Convention  at  Buffalo,  just  adjourned,  re- 
solved to  employ  nine  suitable  persons  at  different  points  on  the 
chain  of  lakes,  to  act  as  marine  inspectors. 

In  the  woods  adjoining  Petersburg,  Va.,  many  hares  have  been 
found  starved  and  frozen  to  death,  and  large  coveys  of  partridges 
have  been  found  crouching  together  to  keep  alive  by  warmth  alone. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  marriages  in  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  since  the  refugees  have  returned  lo  their  homes,  and  a 
correspondent  advises  us  of  seventy-two  others  upon  the  tapis. 

Boothroyd  Fairdough  is  the  name  of  a  young  aspirant  for  the 
mantle  of  the  lamented  Booth.  He  recently  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage  m  New  York,  where  he  sustained  the  part  of 
Hir  Giles  Overreach. 

At  a  recent  concert  given  by  the  Campbells  at  St.  Louis,  a  prize 
of  a  gold  watch  was  offered  to  the  gentleman  who  should  attend 
with  the  largest  number  of  ladies.  The  winner  appeared  with 
ninety-three  fair  ladies  under  his  escort. 

Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  must  be  a  glorious  place  to  live  in 
just  now.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  there.  Venison  sells 
for  three  cents  a  pound  ;  prairie  chickens,  pheasants  and  rabbits 
$1.00  per  dozen;  quails,  forty  cents  per  dozen. 

There  is  on  exhibition  at  Bath,  Me.,  a  man,  who,  according  to 
the  advertisement,  must  be  an  astonishing  creature.  "  His  right 
hand  represents  the  head  of  a  black  snake,  a  part  of  his  left  hand 
representing  the  tail  of  the  snake  and  the  heail  of  a  dog." 

A  joint  resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  for  memorializing  Congress  to  restore  Commodore  Stew- 
art— "  Old  Ironsides  " — to  his  station  in  the  navy,  of  which  he 
was  deprived  by  the  decree  of  the  late  naval  hoard. 

It  is  stated  in  a  new  book  just  published  by  Derby  of  New 
York,  entitled  "Jackson  and  New  Orleans,"  that  the  'J3d  Reg- 
iment, which  obtained  distinguished  honor  at  Balaklava,  is  the 
same  that  got  so  awfully  whipped  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

General  Scott,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  ar- 
my, advocates  a  retired  list,  and  says  .  "  Some  torty  or  fifty  offi- 
cers, mostly  in  the  higher  commissions,  rendered  non-effective  by 
the  iunrmities  of  age,  by  wounds  or  chronic  diseases,  now  press 
downwards  into  lethargy." 

Intelligence  from  Japan  states  that  a  fleet  of  American  whalers 
on  being  refused  provisions  at  Nagasaki,  h.id  helped  themselves 
by  force,  leaving,  however,  an  equivalent  in  cash.  This  transac- 
tion led  to  a  rencontre  between  the  crews  of  the  whalers  and  the 
inhabitants,  in  which  a  number  of  the  latter  were  shot. 

The  huge  haul  of  fishes  in  the  Sea  of  Genneseret,  as  related  by 
the  apostles,  was  rivalled  lately  by  a  similar  feat  lu  the  Bay  of 
San  Diego.  The  number  of  fish  tak.cn  at  a  single  haul,  in  this 
modern  exploit,  was  not  far  from  2U00,  and  their  weight  between 
three  and  tour  tons. 

David  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Mississippi,  a  friend  to  the  colonization 
cause,  has  lately  made  a  donation  of  $5000  to  the  American  Col- 
onization Society.  In  1843,  he  made  a  similar  donation,  besides 
regularly  conmbuting  annually  for  several  years  past,  the  sum 
ot  $500. 

Felix,  the  Cuban  revolutionist,  who  was  sentenced  to  ten  years 
in  the  Spanish  chain-gang  at  Ceuta,  has  been  pardoned  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  is  now  at  liberty.  H«  was  implicated 
with  Estiampes,  who  was  garroted.  It  is  said  he  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  book  on  Cuban  lite. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  selected  as  the  site  of  the  new 
custom-house,  post-office  and  United  States  courts  to  be  erected 
in  Detroit,  Alien.,  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Lamed  and  Griswold  hts., 
the  property  of  Henry  Barnard.  The  price  the  government  pay 
for  it  is  $24,000. 

Last  year  the  English  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
supplying  a  deficit  of  £1,500,000 ;  at  the  close  of  the  present  year 
they  find  that  nearly  lour  millions  must  be  raised  on  deficiency 
bills  to  meet  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue,  although  the 
income  includes  the  £16,000,000  loan  to  the  very  last  instalment. 

The  Albany  Atlas  says  that  Mr.  John  Upton,  express  messen- 
ger, who  was  severely  injured  at  the  late  accident  on  the  Hudson 
Kiver  Railioad,  has  been  presented  with  nearly  $1000  by  the 
banks  of  New  Itork,  for  his  fidelity  to  their  interests  hi  watcniug 
their  treasure  during  that  fearful  time,  while  he  himself  was  badly 
hurt. 

Some  hunters  at  Richmond,  Va.,  recently  fired  at  a  flock  of 
ducks  in  an  eddy  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  and  after  killing  a  doz- 
en, found  the  wing  feathers  of  the  whole  flock  were  so  loaded  wuh 
ice  that  they  could  neither  lly  nor  dive.  The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively cold  and  the  marksmen  chivalrous,  they  desisted  irom 
further  slaughter. 

The  Harpers  have  defeated  the  N.  Y.  City  Insurance  Company 
who  refused  to  pay  the  policy  on  the  premises  that  were  destroy- 
ed, on  the  ground  that  campheue  had  been  nnpiopeily  used  lor 
printing  purposes,  in  the  establishment,  it  was  proved,  however, 
that  it  was  in  general  use  among  printers  in  wood  cuts,  and  a  ver- 
dict was  rendered  for  $11,278  76. 

Joseph  Serbiech  recently  met  with  a  singular  and  fatal  casualty 
in  Monroe,  Pa  The  deceased,  with  two  others,  was  engaged  in 
cutting  down  a  large  tree,  when  the  axe  of  one  of  the  others 
slipped  from  the  helve,  the  bitt  striking  him  on  the  thigh,  sever- 
ing the  main  arteries  and  causing  his  death  in  less  than  me  min- 
utes. The  alHicnon  of  so  sudden  a  death  is,  in  thio  instance, 
greatly  aggravated,  as  he  was  to  be  u.^rried  the  next  day. 


Jorrictu  Jtcms. 


A  party  of  three  Englishmen  lately  ascended  Mount  Ida,  m 
Crete.  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  Englishmen  who  ever  made 
this  ascent. 

We  learn  from  the  French  papers  that  Rossini,  the  celebrated 
composer,  has  had  so  serious  a  relapse,  that  he  does  not  see  his 
most  intimate  friends  at  present. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  the  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Germany, 
the  author  of  "Die  Pose"  and  "  Der  Blumen  Rache,"  is  prepar- 
ing a  German  translation  of  "  Hiawatha." 

The  group  of  figures  carved  by  Gibson,  the  English  sculptor, 
for  the  Parliament  House,  representing  the  queen  enthroned  be- 
tween Justice  and  Clemency,  is  completed. 

There  are  four  public  libraries  in  the  city  of  Florence,  contain- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  volumes,  while  the 
population  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 

Queen  Victoria  is  partly  insane,  and  has  to  be  kept  in  continual 
motion.  She  is  jealous  of  Prince  Albert ;  she  has  also  given  the 
French  Empress  Eugenie  some  important  domestic  hints. 

From  the  1st  of  May  up  to  the  15ih  of  November,  549,099  per- 
sons had  the  cholera  in  the  Austrian  empire  ;  278,039  recovered, 
230,861  died,  and  30,208  were  still  under  medical  treatment. 

The  Cork  Examiner  announces  on  authority,  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  a  company  of  high  mercantile  position  to  establish  a 
line  of  steamships,  which  will  ply  regularly  between  that  port  and 
New  York. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  on  Louis  Napoleon's  life.  A 
man  hired  a  room  where  the  emperor  was  to  pass  on  the  day  the 
Crimean  soldiers  entered  Paris,  and  when  arrested  was  armed 
with  two  of  Colt's  revolvers. 


Ganbs  of  ©olir. 


....  Complaining  is  contempt  upon  one's  self. — Halifax. 
  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned. — Shak- 

speare. 

 As  love  will  often  make  a  wise  man  act  like  a  fool,  so  will 

interest  often  make  a  fool  act  like  a  wise  man. —  Greville. 

....  The  happiest  of  pillows  is  not  that  which  love  first  presses ; 
it  is  that  which  death  has  frowned  on  and  passed  over. — Landor. 

....  Even  as  a  hawk  fleeih  not  high  with  one  wing,  even  so  a 
man  reacheth  not  excellency  with  one  tongue. — /{oyer  Ascliam. 

....  We  cannot  conquer  fate  and  necessity,  yet  we  can  yield  to 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  greater  than  if  we  could. — Landor. 

....  No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time,  which  gives  us  the 
same  train  and  turn  of  thought  that  elder  people  have  tried  in 
vain  to  put  into  our  heads  before. — Swift. 

  The  sigh  that  rises  at  the  thought  of  a  friend  may  be  al- 
most as  genial  as  his  voice.  'Tis  a  breatn  that  seems  rather  to 
come  from  him  than  from  ourselves. — Landor. 

....  Much  which  passes  in  the  world  for  knowledge  is  but  a 
slight  and  trivial  thing  ;  and  man's  being  so  eager  and  industrious 
in  quest  of  it,  is  like  sweeping  the  house,  raising  the  dust,  and 
making  a  great  ado,  only  to  find  pins. — Dr.  Smith. 

....  Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  divine  order  that  every  mortal 
is  thrown  into  that  situation  where  his  hidden  evils  can  be  brought 
forth  to  his  own  view,  that  he  may  know  them,  acknowledge  them, 
struggle  against  them,  and  put  them  away  ? — Anna  Cora  Ritchie. 

....  Learned  and  good  men  are  often  deterred  from  engaging 
the  adversaries  of  religion  more  through  fear  of  their  ribaldry  than 
their  arguments  ;  as  Antipater's  elephants,  which  beheld  the  appa- 
ratus of  war  unmoved,  but  ran  away  at  the  grunting  of  the  Mega- 
rentian  hogs. — Bishop  Home. 


ickcr's  13ubgct 


Why  is  the  Delaware  River  like  a  bottle  of  ink  ?  Because  Penn 
(pen)  was  the  first  who  put  it  in  use. 

Home  Tooke  being  asked  by  George  III.  whether  he  played 
cards,  replied  :  "  I  cannot,  your  majesty,  tell  a  king  from  a  knave." 

"  Did  he  hit  you  on  purpose  %"  asked  the  magistrate.  "  Och,  no, 
yer  honor,"  said  Pat,  "  be  jabers,  he  hit  me  on  the  head,  sure." 

An  editor  in  Iowa  has  become  so  hollow  from  depending  on 
the  printing  business  tor  bread,  that  he  proposes  to  sell  himself 
for  a  stove-pipe. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  dagaerreotypists  should  be  most  fond 
of  children,  for  they  universally  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  along 
without  a  little  sun. 

Timid  people  are  now  defined  to  be — a  lover  about  to  pop  the 
question,  a  man  who  does  not  like  to  be  a  shot,  and  a  steamboat 
captain  with  a  cholera  case  on  board. 

"  Spell  cat,"  said  a  little  girl  of  five  years  of  age,  the  other  day, 
to  a  smaller  one  only  three.  "I  can't,"  was  the  reply.  "Well, 
then,"  continued  the  youthful  mistress,  "  if  you  can't  spell  'cat,' 
spell  '  kitten.'" 

A  runaway  thief  having  applied  to  a  blacksmith  for  work,  the 
latter  showed  him  some  handcuffs,  and  desired  to  know  if  he 
made  such  kind  of  work.  "  Why,  yes,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow, 
scratching  his  head,  "guess  I've  had  a  hand  in  'em." 

A  fat  man  in  an  omnibus,  a  tall  man  in  a  crowd,  a  short  man 
on  parade,  and  a  lady  in  a  huge  bonnet  sitting  before  you  at  a 
public  lecture,  are  declared  to  be  four  of  the  most  unpopular  per- 
sonages of  the  cay  ;  the  bountt  is  a  decided  nuisance. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  VENICE. 


VENICE, 

The  engravings  on  this  page  represent  a  general  view  of  Venire, 
and  the  famous  bronze  horses  of  the  great  republic.  On  the  right 
of  the  first  picture  is  the  piazctta  which  has  the  doge's  palace  on 
one  side,  and  also  contains  the  famous  columns  hearing  the  winged 
lion  and  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore.  Along  the  quay  are  moored 
those  gondolas  which  navigate  the  watery  streets  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  are  always  brought  to  mind  by  the  very  mention 
of  the  name  of  Venice.  The  gondolier  stands  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  propels  it  with  singular  dexterity.  Cooper,  in  the 
"  Bravo,"  gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  management  of 
these  gondolas.  Before  us  rise  the  domes,  the  palaces  and  towers 
of  this  once  splendid  but  now  decaying  city,  whose  very  stones 
are  eloquent  of  the  past.  "  Where,  on  the  whole  earth,  arc  stones 
so  eloquent  as  those  of  Venice  !  Where  is  the  creation  of  human 
hand  that  can  be  compared  with  this  wondrous  marble  (lower 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea?"  The  wealth  of  a  thousand 
years  created  this  city  and  piled  its  sumptuous  palaces  on  these 


islands  to  render  it  secure  from  the  assaults  of  enemies.  The 
famous  bronze  horses  represented  in  the  second  engraving,  stand 
in  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark.    Byron  sings  : 

"  Before  St..  Mark  still  (flow  his  Itufljl  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  ia  the  sun.M 

In  the  14th  century,  the  Genoese  and  I'aduans  obtained  signal 
successes  over  the  Venetians,  and  threatened  their  destruction. 
The  Venetians  made  proposals  for  peace  which  the  lord  of  Padua 
was  disposed  to  listen  to,  but  Peter  Doria,  the  commander  of  the 
Genoese,  replied  :  "  On  God's  faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye 
shall  have  no  peace  from  the  signor  of  Padua,  nor  from  our  com- 
mune of  Genoa,  until  we  have  first  put  a  rein  on  those  unbridled 
steeds  of  yours,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist,  St. 
Mark.  When  we  have  bridled  them,  wo  shall  keep  you  quiet." 
He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  his  laudable  attempt.  Though 
their  enemies  approached  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  the  Vene- 
tians, roused  to  desperation,  sallied  forth  and  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  war.    Tho  steeds,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  been  fig- 


uratively bridled,  when  Napoleon,  the  all-conquering,  triumphed 
over  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Yet  it  is  said  that  "  when  the 
last  of  the  doges,  weeping  like  a  woman,  sent  the  keys  to  Napo- 
leon, that  haughty  conqueror  was  on  the  pointjof  abandoning  the 
siege  in  despair."  The  bronze  horses,  with  other  trophies,  were 
sent  to  Paris,  and  set  up  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  They  were, 
however,  restored  to  Venice  when  the  empire  was  crushed  by  the 
restoration.  Venice,  however,  is  no  longer  independent,  though 
the  bronze  horses  still  seem  to  breathe  tire  from  their  nostrils  be- 
fore St.  Mark.  The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  governed 
by  Austrian  viceroys ;  and  Austrian  uniforms  and  bayonets  glitter 
amid  the  marble  walls  of  Venice.  WTith  regard  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  Venice,  we  may  say  that  they  are  very  various,  and  more 
extensive  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  glass  works,  which 
produce  magnificent  mirrors,  with  every  variety  of  artificial  pearls 
and  gems,  colored  beads,  etc.,  of  Murano,  employ  in  all,  about 
4000  hands,  including  the  women  and  children  who  are  employed 
in  arranging  the  beads. 


BKONZE  HOUSES  OF  VENICE,  ON  THE  P1AZZ1  OF  ST.  MAKE. 
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RAILROAD  DEPOTS  IN  BOSTON. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Boston  shows  it  to  he  the  great  point  of 
departure  and  of  union  of  the  system  of  railroads  which  cover  the 
whole  face  of  New  England  with  their  iron  network,  bringing  its 
first  city  into  rapid  communication  with  the  northeast,  the  north, 
the  west,  and  the  south — great  channels  of  travel  and  commerce, 
through  which  the  merchandize  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  the 
products  of  the  west  are  constantly  passing  and  re- passing  each 
other  in  their  ebb  and  flow  by  night  and  day.  Our  artist,  Mr. 
Kilburn,  has  grouped  together  for  us  the  various  railroad  stations 
in  this  city,  delineating  their  architecture  with  great  fidelity.  On 
the  right  hand  upper  corner  is  a  sketch  of  the  Old  Colony  and 
Fall  River  Railroad  Depot,  at  the  corner  of  Knceland  and  South 


Streets,  a  plain  and  substantial  building  of  brick.  On  the  left 
hand  upper  corner  is  a  view  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
Depot,  at  the  foot  of  Lowell  Street.  This  is  also  a  brick  build- 
ing, and  makes  no  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance.  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  good.  Below  this  is  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad  Station,  on  Pleasant  Street,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Common.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  rather  striking  in  its  archi- 
tecture. The  interior  arrangements  are  good,  and  unusually  con- 
venient. The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Station  is  a  very 
plain  brick  building,  but  covering  a  large  area  of  ground,  facing  on 
Knecland  Street,  with  entrances  and  exits  on  Knceland,  Albany 
and  Lincoln  Streets.  The  accommodations  are  spacious  and  tho 
arrangements  excellent.    The  vicinity  of  this  depot  presents  a 


busy  scene  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  New  York  and  Al- 
bany trains.  In  the  centre  of  our  picture  is  the  station  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  fronting  on  Causeway  Street.  It  is  a  vast 
pile,  built  of  granite,  and  with  its  towers  and  battlements,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  feudal  castle.  On  approaching  the  city  from 
Charlestown,  it  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  panorama.  On  the 
right  of  this  view  is  a  sketch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Depot,  which 
is  built  of  wood,  and  stands  also  on  Causeway  Street,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  Fitchburg  Station.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
Station  is  a  large  brick  building  in  Haymarket  Square,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  centre  of  business  of  any  of  the  stations.  Our  artist 
has  tastefully  ornamented  his  group  by  pictures  of  a  railroad  train 
in  motion,  a  locomotive  and  a  baggage  car. 


VARIOUS  RAILROAD  DEPOTS  IN  BOSTON. 
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— on, — 

THE  SECRET   OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TBTJE  STOEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XIX.— [continued.] 

You  never  would  have  guessed  that  this  graceful,  brilliant, 
winning  woman  had  passed  the  hours  of  darkness,  during  the 
whole  of  the  past  night,  in  B  wild  and  fearful  vigil.  You  would 
scarce  have  dreamed  that  such  foul  things  as  jealousy  and  hate 
could  hold  their  dwelling-place  within  her  heart,  making  that  fair 
exterior  a  temple,  upon  whose  altar  was  offered  up  every  holy  and 
upright  feeling  of  the  human  heart. 

It  was  known  among  the  guests  at  the  chateau,  this  morning, 
that  Pose  and  Louis  were  betrothed,  and  something  was  whispered, 
too,  concerning  the  romance  attached  to  the  affair.  The  good 
Countess  de  Clairville  had  kissed  and  congratulated  tho  young 
girl  to  her  heart's  content.  Everywhere  there  were  smiles ;  every- 
where there  were  happy  hearts,  save  in  one  bosom. 

The  young  count  bad  taken  his  cousin  Helen  out  upon  the  ter- 
race ;  he  had  told  her  he  wished  to  talk  with  her  alone,  and  she 
knew  well  that  which  she  was  to  hear.  To  Helen,  Louis  had  been 
wont  to  give  his  confidence  ;  it  was  pleasant  to  do  so ;  and  now, 
that  he  had  so  much  to  confide,  lie  turned  to  her  still. 

Helen  Montauban  listened  quietly  to  all,  and  with  an  interest 
scarcely  feigned.  Was  it  not  the  story  of  a  ruined  hope,  as  well 
as  of  a  rival's  happiness  9  Every  word  struck  deep  and  keenly  ; 
she  felt  them  but  too  well ;  yet  she  hid  her  agony,  and  listened, 
and  sympathized,  and  congratulated,  till  she  wondered  at  her  own 
self-command.  And  Louis,  in  the  honest  sincerity  of  his  own 
heart,  fully  trusted  in  and  gratefully  credited  those  false,  deceitful, 
gently-uttered  assurances.  Helen  Montauban  had  force  of  will 
sufficient  to  make  her  an  admirable  actress.  She  was  gentle,  ami- 
able, cheerful.  Her  usually  somewhat  stately  mien  was  softened 
nnd  subdued.  Toward  Hose,  her  manner  was  most  afiectionnte  ; 
and  when  others  were  completely  deceived,  she  laughed  in  scorn. 

Lord  Egerton  was  much  more  gay  and  light-hearted  than  he 
had  seemed  for  some  time  past.  For  always,  despite  himself,  un- 
easy and  jealous  because  of  what,  with  jaundiced  sight,  had  seemed 
to  him  to  ho  the  preference  of  Louis  for  Helen,  lie  had  now  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  and  most  welcome  sense  of  freedom  from 
npprehension  that  he  was  relieved  of  his  former  fears.  True, 
Mademoiselle  Montauban  treated  him  with  no  more,  favor  than 
formerly;  but  he  did  not  cease  to  hope. 


There  was  a  talk  of  the  approaching  wedding-day.  The  impa- 
tience of  Louis  bad  urged  its  being  fixed  at  an  early  period.  He 
asserted  that  a  delay  of  three  months  would  be  quite  sufficient — 
equal,  indeed,  to  a  corresponding  number  of  ages.  His  gay  and 
rivacious  yet  earnest  arguments,  presented  and  discussed,  were 
half  accepted.  The  marquis  was  inclined  to  favor  them,  though 
it  was  evidently  with  a  sore  struggle  that  he  contemplated  the  idea 
of  parting  with  her.  It  was  not  until  now  that  he  had  realized 
the  full  depth  of  his  alfection  for  Rose.  She  had  become  very 
dear  to  him.  Her  gentleness,  and  innocence,  and  goodness  of 
heart,  her  childlike  loveliness,  and  more  than  all,  her  likeness  to 
one  beloved  in  by-gone  years,  endeared  her  to  the  heart  of  this 
second  father.  He  shrunk  from  speaking  of  the  parting,  though 
ho  could  not  deny  to  Louis  the  boon  so  earnestly  sought. 

And  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  guests  anticipated  with  plea- 
sure this  much-talkcd-of  wedding.  The  marquis  had  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  to  remain  at  the  chateau  in  the  interval  preced- 
ing it ;  but  they  had  decided  to  return,  shortly,  to  Paris,  promis- 
ing, however,  to  come  again  during  the  month  in  which  the  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place. 

It  could  he  seen,  by  a  close  observer,  that  now,  while  this  dis- 
cussion was  going  on,  and  one  and  another  laying  plans  touching 
the  ovent,  Rose  herself  said  little,  merely  giving  assent  to  the 
various  propositions  laid  before  her,  and  seeming  to  take  but  a 
passive  part  in  the  general  action.  There  was,  too,  at  times,  a 
certain  gravity,  which  might  as  well  have  been  called  actual  sad- 
ness, in  her  demeanor,  and  which  could  not  well  be  accounted  for. 
Gradually  it  became  so  evident  that  it  occasioned  the  deepest  un- 
easiness in  the  breast  of  Louis.  He  endeavored  to  draw  from  her 
tho  cause  of  it ;  but  the  result  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 
She  seemed  disinclined  to  acquaint  him  with  tho  origin  of  this 
unusual  mood. 

"  You  are  ill,  dear  Rose  I"  he  asked,  with  a  lover's  solicitude. 
"  I  am  not  ill,  Louis  ;  indeed,  you  alarm  yourself  unnecessa- 
rily." 

"  Then  you  aro  unhappy  i" 
"  I  am  not  exactly  unhappy,  either." 
One  month  of  the  three  had  passed  away. 
"  There  arc  but  two  months  now,  Rose,"  said  the  happy  young 
man. 

And  Rose,  even  as  she  received  the  kiss  her  lover  gave  so  fond- 
ly, turned  away  to  sigh.  Ho  observed  it  with  increased  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  he  said,  to  the  marquis,  "  what  can  ail  Rose  ? 
I  am  sure  sho  is  not  quito  happy,  though  she  refuses  to  admit  it. 
I  confess  my  uneasiness." 

The  marquis  did  not  observe  the  downenst  mood  of  the  young 
girl,  for  the  first  time,  now.  He  had  watched  it  since  its  com- 
mencement, and  meditated  seriously,  and  with  deep  concern,  on 
the  subject. 


At  length,  one  day,  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  him  in  the  library. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  I  must  know  the  reason  and  the 
nature  of  this  gloom  which  continually  rests  upon  your  spirits.  It 
is,  as  you  must  be  aware,  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to  me.  Yovi 
do  not  deny  that,  if  not  precisely  unhappy,  there  is  yet  some  wish 
to  be  granted — some  desire  to  be  fulfilled,  which  could  restore  to 
you  your  usual  serenity  >" 

"  I  will  not  deny  it,  monsieur,"  she  returned,  quietly  and  sadly. 

"And  you  will  not  tell  me  what  it  is — this  wish'!" 

She  was  silent. 

"  Dear  Pose,  this  reserve  pains  me  extremely.  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  to  cause  me  a  moment's  disquiet,  nnd  yet  you  un- 
consciously give  me  the  utmost  apprehension.  Yon  confide  neither 
in  Helen  nor  Louis;  then  I  entreat  you  to  be,  at  least,  frank  with 
inc.    Is  it  anything  which  1  can  do  to  gratify  you,  my  child  V 

"  Ind"eil.  1  scarcely  think  so,"  answered  Rose;  "I  do  not  think 
any  one  here  could  bring  me  what  I  Irish.    It  is — " 

"  Hose,  I  think  I  know  what  yon  wish.  I  have  thought  of  it 
more  than  once — of  the  very  Subject,  doubtless,  upon  which  you 
are  secretly  dwelling  at  this  moment.  You  have  not  seen  your 
father  in  a  long  time.  You  are  about  to  take  a  most  important 
step,  and  you  wish  to  see  him,  to  tell  him  of  all  this.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

The  tears  quietly  escaped  from  the  young  girl's  downcast  eyes. 

"  It  is  true,  monsieur.  I  wished  to  see  him.  I  could  not  for- 
get him  in  my  happiness — my  poor  father !" 

"And  it  was  very  natural,  dear  Rose,  that  yon  should  not. 
Neither  did  I  forget  him  ;  but  I  hardly  knew  where  he  could  be 
found." 

"  I  knew  that,  monsieur,"  she  rejoined,  "nnd  it  was  portly  on 
that  account  that  I  have  been  silent  all  this  while." 

And  the  good  marquis  could  easily  comprehend  the  restraint 
that  had  also  been  instrumental  in  preventing  her  from  giving 
utterance  to  the  wish  she  had  so  long  and  sorrowfully  cher- 
ished. Much  as  she  loved  them  all,  she  had  shrunk  from  remind- 
ing them,  in  their  seeming  forgctfulness,  that  while  all  was  busy 
and  joyful  excitement  in  their  midst,  while  her  future  was  occupy- 
ing them  continually,  that  her  father,  poor,  and  homeless,  and 
forgotten,  might  be  glad  to  clasp  his  only  child  once  more  in  his 
arms,  and  breathe  a  father's  blessing  over  her. 

Thev  had  not  quite  forgotten  it,  however;  and  now  that  her  de- 
sire was  made  known,  the  marquis  and  Louis  were  equally  anx- 
ious to  seek  for  him.  Though  nothing  absolute  was  known  con- 
cerning his  whereabouts,  there  was  some  reason  for  believing  that 
he  had  gone  to  Lyons,  and  a  faint  hope  of  finding  him  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  matter  was  taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Clair- 
ville, with  Lord  Egerton,  had  arranged  to  continue  their  route  to 
Paris,  and  as  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  persuade  their  host 
and  his  family  to  accompany  them,  and  spend  the  time  with  them 
there  until  their  return,  before  the  union  of  Pose  and  Louis,  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  proposed  pin,  and  remain  some  days  at 
Lyons,  on  the  way,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  hear  something  con- 
cerning Hugh  Lamontc. 

This  course  having  been  fixed  upon,  preparations  were  imme- 
diately commenced  for  the  journey.  Tho  Countess  de  Clairville 
could  not  suppress  her  joy  at  this  arrangement.  Rose  began,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  recover  the  gentle  vivacity  and  animation  natu- 
ral to  her;  and  Louis,  charmed  at  observing  the  change,  was  the 
happiest  of  men.  • 

Nor  was  Lord  Egerton  the  one  least  satisfied  of  the  party.  He 
had  looked  forward  to  his  departure  from  Helen's  presence  with 
feelings  of  the  utmost  pain.  Ho  had  been  restless — disquieted. 
Nothing  but  the  anticipation  of  his  return  thither  had  relieved  his 
dissatisfaction.  His  pleasure,  then,  in  the  prospect  of  tho  ap- 
proaching journey,  was  as  intense  as  his  discontent  had  formerly 
been. 

And  how  was  it  with  Helen  Montauban  ?  It  was  well  known 
that  she  was  pleased  with  this  arrangement.  She  had  expressed 
her  satisfaction  more  than  once  in  alluding  to  it,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  preparations  making  for  the  occasion.  Put  there 
was  no  one,  in  all  that  party — not  even  Pose  Lamontc  herself, 
seeking  tidings  of  her  father, — who  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  journey.  For  Helen  Montauban  bad  a  purpose — 
the  bare  skeleton  of  apian  as  yet — over  which  she  had  been  brood- 
ing, in  secrecy  and  silence,  through  many  a  day  past.  Her  de- 
sire, her //ii  si  for  revenge,  was  fierce  and  unquenchable.  Long 
had  she  been  meditating  upon  the  mode  of  its  fulfilment;  but  her 
hands  had  been,  in  a  measure,  bound ;  the  necessary  facilities  for 
action  were  difficult  to  be  attained.  Now,  however,  means  of  for- 
warding her  wretched  scheme  were  at  hand  ;  the  approaching 
journey  opened  to  her  ways  and  means  that  sho  only  too  eagerly 
snatched  at.  With  calm  and  unimpassioncd  deliberation  which 
but  assured  a  more  terrible  consummation  of  her  hateful  design, 
she  meditated  upon  the  new  assistance  afforded  her  now ;  she 
looked  forward  to  tho  method  to  be  adopted,  and  carefully  made 
her  calculations — carefully  and  coolly.  For  every  day  but  in- 
creased the  black  hatred  she  cherished  towards  Pose;  and  now, 
she  made  this  purpose  of  revenge  the  one  great  business  of  her 
life.  She  had  no  fear — no  hesitation.  Hers  were  strong  passions 
— strong  and  fiery,  and  deep  and  deadly  as  well.  Love  and  hate 
had  equal  violence  when  roused  iu  her  broast ;  the  love  was  for- 
gotten now  ;  the  hate  was  uppermost ;  it  was  meat  and  drink  to 
her;  it  had  turned  her  heart  to  steel.  Compassion,  tenderness, 
pity — all  were  banished.  The  fiends  themselves  could  plot  no 
more  mercilessly  than  this  woman,  when  vengeance  had  onco  be- 
come her  object. 

A  smouldering  fire  lay  in  those  proud  dark  eyes,  as  she  left  the 
old  chateau  on  the  morning  of  the  departure  for  Lyons.  She 
leaned  forward  from  the  carriage  window,  as  they  wound  slowly 


along  the  road  leading  northward,  and  looked  upon  the  dark  pile 
that  rose  against  the  blue,  serene  air  of  the  declining  autumn. 

"See,"  said  Louis,  gaily,  "Helen  is  taking  a  sentimental  fare- 
well of  home." 

"  Nay,  cousin  ;  I  was  thinking  of  our  return,"  nnswered  she. 

"  So  soon  ! — why,  that  scarcely  augurs  favorably  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  jour  trip  to  the  gay  capital,  Helen  !  I  had  an  impression 
that  you  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  during  our  sojourn 
there." 

"  So  she  docs — so  she  docs,  I  am  sure  I"  joined  in  Rose,  as  she 
took  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Montauban  affectionately  in  hers. 
"  We  shall  both  enjoy  ourselves — shall  we  not,  dear  Helen  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?" 
and  she  smiled. 

"  Then  why  be  thinking  already,"  said  tho  marquis,  "  of  our 
return  !  Indeed,  1  am  half  inclined,  Helen,  to  believe  that  you 
really  regret  leaving  the  chateau." 

"  Monsieur,"  returned  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  "  this  journey 
is,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  one  of  those  which  I  most  desire." 

She  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  nnd  said  no  more.  Gradually 
they  entered  upon  the  road  skirting  the  forest,  and  then  tho  cha- 
teau and  its  neighborhood  was  lost  to  view. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  AIISENT  ONE  FOUND. 

Tub  party  had  established  themselves  at  their  hotel  in  Lyons, 
there  to  remain  for  some  days,  before  proceeding  to  Paris.  It  was 
here  that  Pose  had  some  hopes  of  meeting  her  father.  She  could 
not  hut  be  sad  as  she  thought  of  him,  and  the  difference  between  his 
fortune  nnd  hers  ;  of  his  poverty,  his  loneliness  ;  of  his  homeless 
wanderings.  It  contrasted  so  bitterly  with  her  lot,  that  she  wept 
over  the  reflection. 

There  was  but  a  slight  chance  of  finding  Hugh  Lamontc,  even 
if  be  were  in  Lyons ;  for  bow  many  thousands  were  there,  in  that 
dense  old  city,  who  might  daily  pass  to  and  fro  without  presenting 
a  single  familiar  face !  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  Pose,  the  marquis 
and  Louis  resolved  to  find  him  if  possible. 

So  Pose  waited,  and  from  morning  till  night,  she  listened,  and 
watched,  and  promised  herself  that  she  should  prcscntlv  see  him. 
Put  the  first  day  went  by,  and  the  second,  and  the  third  ;  and  still, 
though  every  possible  attempt  was  made  to  find  such  a  person,  it 
was  in  vain.  The  marquis,  or  Louis,  or  both,  were  away  from 
dawn  till  dark,  seeking  tidings  of  him,  yet  no  satisfactory  result 
followed.  Pose  did  not  despair,  however.  She  always  said  to 
herself,  "  If  he  is  here,  they  will  find  him." 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  that,  as  Louis  was  passing  along  ono 
of  the  principal  streets,  he  suddenly  observed  approaching  him, 
in  the  crowd,  a  figure  that  seemed  familiar.  Almost  immediatclv 
he  lost  sight  of  it,  and  hastening  forward,  it  again  appeared  in  the 
distance.  A  nearer  view  caused  him  to  utter  an  exclamation  of 
satisfiction,  nnd  the  next  moment  ho  stood  face  to  face  with 
Jacques  Lcroux. 

"  Monsieur !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  broad  glow  of  pleasure, 
astonishment  and  satisfaction  lighting  up  his  rough  face,  as  he 
returned  the  frank  and  well-pleased  greeting  of  the  count, — "  mon- 
sieur, you  in  Lyons  ?  Why,  I  thought — but  no  matter.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  just  now.  We  have  not  met  sinco  I  saw  you  at 
the  chateau,  after  that  lucky  escape  of  yours." 

"No.  Where  have  you  been,  my  friend  ?"  said  Louis,  clasp- 
ing his  hand  warmly, — "  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  In  Lyons,  monsieur." 

"  In  Lyons  !" 

"  With  Master  Hugh." 

"  Is  it  possible !  I  wished  to  meet  him.  Rose  is  here  in  tho 
city,  and  desires  greatly  to  sec  her  father.  And  now,  Jacques, 
perhaps  this  is  an  impertinent  question  ;  but  I  certainly  ask  it  with 
the  best  of  motives.  Can  you  inform  mo  what  aro  the  circum- 
stances of  Hugh?    Is  he  in  poverty?" 

"  No,  monsieur.  He  lives  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  and  is  a 
comfortable  though  lonely  home,  at  some  distanco  from  here.  I 
am  his  only  companion,  and  servant  as  well.  He  is  not  poor,  and 
is  quito  content." 

"  Will  you  give  him  a  message  from  me,  Jacques  ?" 

"  Fifty,  if  you  have  so  many  of  them,  monsieur." 

"  Tell  him,  then,  to  come,  as  soon  as  he  can,  to-day,  if  possible, 

to  the  Rue  ,  No.  30.    Tell  him  that  Poso  is  there,  and  wishes 

to  see  him.  She  is  with  the  Marquis  of  Montauban,  and  his 
daughter  Helen." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur;  I  will  tell  him." 

"And  you  aro  sure  he  will  come,  Jacques?" 

"  He  will  come,  monsieur,  I  think  you  may  be  sure.  Ho  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Mademoiselle  Rose  is  near  him." 

"  That  is  well.  And  now,  Jacques,  I  have  an  offer  to  make 
you.  You  have  done  me,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  such  ser- 
vices as  I  shall  never  forget.  I  should  like  to  have  you  near  mc. 
If  you  are  inclined  to  enter  into  my  service,  I  will  take  you,  and 
pay  you  well ;  if  not,  I  shall  give  you  such  a  sum  as  may  buy  a 
handsome  farm  in  the  country,  or  set  you  up  in  business  in  tho 
city.    Conic,  what  do  you  say  !•" 

"In  the  first  place,  monsieur,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kindness.  But  I  must  stick  by  Master  Hugh ;  I  have 
been  with  him  for  many  a  long  year,  and  now  he  is  knocked 
about,  here  and  there,  I  do  not  like  to  leave  him.  I  have  got 
used  to  him,  and  he  to  me;  and  he  isn't  the  sturdy  fellow  he  was 
once ;  so  you  sec  ho  needs  me  about  him.  And  then,  it  was  not 
for  pay  that  I  helped  you  out  of  a  close  corner  once  or  twice, 
monsieur,  but  because  I  liked  you,  and  was  not  over-fond  of  Gas- 
pnrde.  I  shall  share  the  fortuues  of  Master  Hugh  till  the  end  of 
the  journey  ; -sometimes  I  think  it's  not  far  off  for  him." 
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The  poor  fellow's  voiee  grew  husky,  and  slightly  trembled. 
Louis  was  affected,  spite  of  himself. 

"  Well,  then,  Jacques,"  he  said,  "since  you  must  stay  with  him, 
and  will  receive  no  compensation,  perhaps  I  shall  think  of  some 
other  arrangement.  Hereafter,  I  wish  you  would  keep  me  ad- 
vised of  your  whereabouts  ;  I  may  want  you  occasionally.  Will 
you  do  so  ?" 

"  If  you  desire  it,  monsieur, — yes." 

"  Good  !    Now,  where  aro  you  at  present  ?" 

Jacques  informed  him.  Louis  took  down  the  street  and  tho 
number. 

"  Wo  part  now,  Jacques,"  said  he,  "  but  mind  what  I  have  told 
you.  And  take  this — if  not  for  yourself,  for  Hugh."  And  press- 
ing his  purse  into  the  man's  hand,  ho  turned  quickly  away,  and 
disappeared. 

Hastening  to  tho  hotel,  he  ran  quickly  up  stairs,  and  entered 
tho  apartment  where  Rose  and  Helen  were  sitting.  He  immedi- 
ately imparted  to  the  former  the  intelligence  he  had  received  con- 
cerning her  father.  The  young  girl  thanked  him  a  thousand  times. 

"  I  shall  see  him  to-day— I  am  so  glad  !  How  good  you  have 
been  to  take  all  this  troublo  for  me !"  she  said,  gratefully. 

"  All  this  troublo  \"  exclaimed  Louis,  gaily,  as  he  kissed  her ; 
"  I  know  no  trouble  when  I  am  trying  to  gratify  you,  my  Rose. 
I  am  as  happy  as  you  are." 

At  that  moment  the  mirquis'entered,  and  heard  the  news  which 
had  preceded  his  arrival. 

'•  It  is  worth  coming  to  Lyons  for — is  it  not,  Rose,  my  darling  V 
said  he. 

For  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  conversing  with  Louis  apart, 
and  the  subject  of  their  discourse  was  connected  with  Hugh  La- 
ments. It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  affair  to  undertake  to  offer 
pecuniary  assistance  to  this  strange  man  ;  and  yet  they  determined 
to  benefit  him,  if  there  was  the  remotest  possibility  of  such  a 
thing.  Tho  marauis  wished  to  instal  Hugh  in  possession  of  some 
lauded  property  and  a  small  farm  belonging  to  him,  and  lying  a 
milo  to  the  south  of  tho  chateau.  This  he  resolved  to  present  to 
him  immediately ;  and  proceeding  to  the  offico  of  an  avozat,  he 
caused  the  necessary  papers  to  be  drawn  up,  set  his  own  hand  and 
seal  to  them,  and  carried  them  off  with  him. 

But  though  all  waited  with  impatience,  Hugh  Lamonte  did  not 
como  that  dav.  Tho  marquis  and  Louis  wondered  at  the  delay  ; 
and  tho  bright  eyes  of  Rose  grew  dim  with  witching.  But  tho 
day  passed,  and  the  evening  went  by,  hut  he  did  not  como. 

"  lie  will  come  to  morrow — do  not  you  think  so  V  asked  Rose, 
anxiously,  as  she  looked  up  at  Louis. 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  darling,"  answered  Louis,  with  a  smile  of 
sanguine  cheerfulness.  "  Something  must  absolutely  prevent  him, 
or  ho  would  be  here  to-day.  You  know  he  would  hasten  to  seek 
you,  Rose.  But  ho  will  come  to  morrow ;  and,  at  all  events,  I 
have  his  address.    0,  he  will  come,  never  fear  I" 

His  confidence  communicated  itself  to  Rose.  She  retired  to 
rest,  with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  happier,  a  thousand  times, 
than  she  had  yet  been  in  her  anticipations  of  tho  future,  now  that 
she  was  about  to  meet  her  father. 

It  was  noon  of  the  following  day.  All  tho  morning,  Roso  had 
been  waiting,  with  tho  utmost  impatience,  for  the  appearanco  of 
Hugh;  but,  as  yet,  he  had  failed  to  come.  The  countess  and 
Helen  wcro  in  their  respective  apartments.  Tho  marquis  and 
Louis  had  gone  out,  after  awaiting  since  early  morning  tho  arrival 
of  the  expected  visitor,  but  had  promised  to  return  shortly.  Roso 
sat  alone,  counting  the  moments  and  striving  to  find  amusement 
in  watching  the  scene  without,  in  the  busy  street,  from  the  win- 
dow of  tho  little  salon.  Every  figure  that  passed  she  scanned 
eagerly ;  every  face  underwent  the  scrutiny  of  her  anxious  glance. 

Suddenly,  sho  was  attracted  to  one  in  particular — a  figure,  and 
countenance,  and  bearing,  like  yet  unlike  those  of  her  father, — a 
person  who  seemed  to  bo  seeking  some  place  in  this  wilderness  of 
structures,  consulting,  at  the  same  time,  a  card  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  How  eagerly  she  bent  forward  !  Ho  crossed — looked 
up — met  her  glance.  Yes — it  was  Hugh  Lamonte  !  But  how 
changed !  He  disappeared  in  the  entrance  beneath.  She  sprang 
to  uncloso  tho  door  of  the  apartment.  A  familiar  step  was  just 
without ;  it  paused,  and  as  the  door  opened,  Rose  beheld  him 
before  her. 

"  My  dear  father  1"  she  said,  joyfully,  as  he  clasped  her  silently 
in  his  arms. 

"  You  are  glad  to  sec  me,  then,  mignonne  t" 

"  Glad  ? — ah,  yes !  I  have  waitod  till  I  was  ready  to  cry, 
papa." 

Holding  him  still  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  in.  Rose  saw,  now, 
though  she  would  not  seem  to  remark  it,  the  reason  of  his  altered 
appearance,  which  had  at  first  prevented  her  from  recognizing  him. 
For  now,  instead  of  the  coarse  and  humble  garb  ordinary  with 
him,  he  was  clothed  in  the  attire  of  a  gentleman,  in  garments  of  a 
fine  yet  plain  material,  suiting  well  with  tho  undeniably  noble  and 
striking  form  and  natural  grace  of  tho  wearer.  The  profusion  of 
hair,  formerly  roughening  and  disguising  his  features,  had  been 
partially  removed,  and  the  effect  was  no  less  agreeable  than  aston- 
ishing. No  wonder  that  Rose  had  scarcely  known  him.  You 
would  not  have  guessed  that  this  man  had  ever  hewn  wood  in  tho 
forest,  and  d«-elt,  a  peasant  laborer,  in  a  peasant's  hut.  But 
Hugh,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had  chosen  to  cast  off  the  character 
in  which  he  had  so  long  appeared,  in  this  visit  to  Roso.  Perhaps 
he  had  endeavored,  by  this  change,  to  prevent  Rose  from  being 
obliged  to  contrast,  with  feelings  of  pain,  his  apparent  poverty 
with  tho  luxury  of  her  position.  As  it  was,  she  wondered  silently 
at  the  change,  jet,  much  as  sho  desired  to  inquire  into  his  circum- 
stances, a  feeling  of  restraint,  or  delicacy,  prevented  her  at  first. 

They  sat  thsrc,  conversing,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  during 
which  she  informed  him  of  all  that  had  lately  taken  place  with 


regard  to  herself;  of  the  discovery  made  touching  the  romance  in 
which  Louis  and  herself  had  been  concerned,  and  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage  with  him.  Hugh  listened  to  her  story,  smiled  at  the 
romantic  part  of  it,  and  was  grave  again. 

"  I  knew,  Rose,"  he  said,  "  who  Robin  was." 

"  You  knew,  papa  ?" 

"  Yes.  But  I  saw  that  the  count  was  honorable  and  sincere  in 
his  affection  for  you,  and  permitted  him  to  think  his  disguise  safe. 
I  would  not  have  allowed  you  to  marry  a  peasant,  Roso." 

"  Father,  why  not S" 

"  You  will  know  one  day,  my  child." 

She  looked  perplexed  a  moment ;  then  glancing  up  into  her 
father's  face,  said  : 

"  You  heard  of  my  imprisonment  in  the  cavern,  father1?" 

"  Yes.  Jacques  told  me.  Ah,  my  child,  how  happy  I  am  that 
you  escaped  !  What  do  we  not  owe  to  the  count  and  to  our  faith- 
ful Jacques  ?" 

"  What,  indeed  V  echoed  Rose,  warmly.  "  But,"  sho  resumed, 
"  Gasparde  was  killed,  papa." 

"  I  knew  of  that,  also.    The  wretch  will  meet  a  just  account." 

"  He  said  he  was  not  my  cousin.    How  was  that,  papa?" 

"  He  told  the  truth.  He  was  no  relation  of  yours  ;  only  I  had 
known  him  since  he  was  an  innocent,  or,  at  least,  an  innocent- 
seeming  boy,  when  you  first  saw  him  in  your  infancy,  and  then, 
you  know,  I  bade  you  call  each  other  cousin  afterwards." 

"But  how  wicked  he  was — a  brigand  chief!  Ah,  if  wo  had 
known  it,  papa,  how  much  more  dreadful  he  would  have  seemed ! 
We  should  never  have  dared  to  have  him  come  into  tho  cottage." 

With  abruptness  Hugh  turned  the  conversation.  It  touched 
himself  and  his  affairs.  Rose  found  that  ho  was  living  in  quiet 
retirement  in  the  old  city  of  Lyons. 

"And  I  am  not  poor,  Ro3e ;  do  not  let  that  trouble  you,  for  I 
know  you  will  think  of  it,"  he  said.  "I  am  not  poor.  I  have 
enough  to  support  me  to  tho  end  of  my  days  in  comfort  and 
plenty." 

"  O,  father,  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  returned,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  "  I  am  so  glad  I  You  do  not  know  how  bitter  has  been 
the  thought,  sometimes,  that  I  was  about  to  marry  a  wealthy  and 
titled  man,  and  leave  you,  perhaps,  in  poverty  and  want.  I  have 
a  thousand  times  felt  that  I  was  committing  a  sin — that  I  would 
rather  come  back  to  you,  and  share  your  lot,  humble  as  it  was, 
than  wed  in  splendor  and  magnificence,  and  leave  you." 

"  Think  no  longer,  then,  of  such  things,"  said  her  father,  grave- 
ly. "  Take  the  happiness  which  is  offered  you,  and  in  which  I, 
also,  shall  be  happy.  I  should  bo  ill  at  ease,  my  child,  if  you 
were  to  descend  to  your  former  rude  station  again.  Think  of  mo 
always,  Rose,  as  in  good  circumstances  ;  do  not  compare  your 
station  and  mine,  and  make  yourself  unhappy  because  I  do  not 
share  the  advantages  you  enjoy.  I  do  not  want  them,  Rose.  I 
should  spurn  them  !"  He  spoke  excitedly,  and  then,  pressing  his 
hand  to  his  brow,  sighed  deeply.  Then  he  continued  :  "  I  believe 
you  will  be  happy  with  the  count,  your  futuro  husband.  How 
soon  are  you  to  bo  married?" 

"In  two  or  three  months,  papa,"  answered  Rose,  slightly  blush- 
ing. 

"Let  mo  congratulate  you  now  upon  the  approaching  event,  if 
that  bo  the  caso ;  for  I  shall  not  see  you  again,  probably,  for  some 
time." 

"Ah,  why  is  that,  papa?"  said  the  young  girl,  anxiously. 

"  I  have  business  to  which  I  must  attend,  and  which  will  occupy 
me  closely  for  some  months." 

"  And  you  will  not  even  come  to  my  wedding  1"  Her  tone  was 
low  and  sorrowful. 

"  I  may  not,  dear  child.  But  I  shall  pray  for  your  happiness. 
One  day,  I  shall  come  to  look  upon  the  old  place.  Till  then,  my 
home  is  in  Lyons.  You  must  think  of  me  as  I  am,  Rose,  mean- 
while ;  living  in  my  own  home,  quiet  and  content.  And  now,  I 
must  bid  you  adieu  I"    And  he  roso. 

"  Dear  father,  why  will  you  go  so  soon  ?  The  marquis  will  be 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  you.  Ho  had  something  particular,  I 
believe,  to  say  to  you  ;  and  Louis — " 

"  I  cannot  stay,  Rose ;  do  not  ask  me.  Believe  me,  it  is  best 
so.  And  now  that  I  have  seen  you  this  once,  it  must  content  us 
both  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  may  come  and  see  you,  father." 

"  I  think  it  better  not ;  for  I  am  very  often  away,  and  you 
might  not  find  me.    Now,  my  little  Rose,  adieu  !" 

He  was  gone ;  and  Rose,  despite  his  cheering  words,  wept  sor- 
rowfully. 

The  marquis  was  astonished,  on  his  return,  to  find  that  Hugh 
had  come  and  gone  again.  His  deeds,  so  carefully  prepared,  were 
useless.  He  was  vexed  and  disappointed.  And  Louis  could  not 
conceal  his  regret  at  not  having  met  him.  Tho  object  of  their 
stay  in  Lyons  was  accomplished,  and  now  they  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris.  Both  Rose  and  the  marquis  would  havo  liked  to 
visit  Hugh,  but  for  his  evident  desire  to  bo  left  unnoticed  by  them, 
and  they  wcro  obliged  to  depart  without  seeing  him  again. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A   TROUBLED  Sl'IBIT. 

Helen  Montauban  looked  forward  to  Paris.  This  journey, 
so  long — this  longer  delay,  fretted  her  already  tortured  spirit.  Sho 
had  scarcely  believed,  at  first,  that  she  should  need  patienco  to 
support  her  in  the  carrying  out  of  her  dark  resolution — she,  the 
calm,  firm,  self-possessed  and  self-reliant!  She  had  prepared  her- 
self for  long  waiting,  for  daily  endurance,  while  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  a  day  which  was  to  bring  her  full  recompense  for  past  agony. 
But  even  she  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  bear  her  through 
without  a  terrible  struggle,  to  enable  her  to  maintain  her  custom- 


ary manner,  to  keep  her  from  betraying  the  fierce  and  coi 
misery  which  she  endured.  For  she  was  always  with  them,  fn 
morning  till  night;  compelled  to  witness  a  happiness  which  had 
wrecked  her  own.  To  evince  a  cheerfulness  unfelt,  the  very  effort 
to  maintain  which  was  hateful,  because  so  hard  to  make — so  at 
variance  with  her  true  feeliugs.  To  feign  sympathy  and  friendship 
where  enmity  and  hate  were  struggling  to  rise  supreme,  and  throw 
off  the  mask  to  execute  their  work,  to  triumph  in  vengeance. 

All  this  was  harder  than  she  had  imagined  it  would  be,  and  it 
became  a  daily  torture.  She  must  meet  her  cousin  Louis  as  sho 
was  wont,  before  the  knowledge  of  her  own  fate — of  a  rival's  tri- 
umph, was  given  her.  Still,  he  called  her  his  sweet  cousin — his 
beautiful  cousin  Helen,  and  sat  by  her,  talking  of  a  thousand  plans 
for  the  future — Ait  future,  and  that  of  Hose,  and  made  her  his  con- 
fidant as  of  old  ;  stinging  her  to  the  heart  with  his  innocent,  hap- 
py, unconscious  words,  and  she  must  bear  it.  He  talked  to  her  of 
his  beautiful  bride  elect. 

"  You  are  her  sister,  dear  Helen,"  he  would  say;  "  take  care  of 
her,  cherish  her  for  me,  till  the  right  is  yielded  up  to  me — till  you 
give  it  up  to  me,  cousin." 

"Yes — yes  ;  I  will  take  care  of  her — I  will  take  care  of  her!" 
answered  Mademoiselle  Montauban.  Her  countenance  was  con- 
cealed from  Louis  ;  he  could  not  sec  how  white  she  was  ;  he  did 
not  mark  the  shudder  that  passed  over  her  frame ;  he  knew  not 
that  the  small  hand  withdrawn  from  his  affectionate  clasp,  was 
firmly  clenched,  and  cold  as  marble.  But  a  feeling  of  deadly  sick- 
ness stole  over  her  ;  her  head  whirled  ;  the  agony  of  that  moment 
was  awful.  Yet  her  hate  grew  fiercer.  He  had  told  her  to  cherish 
his  Rose.  Ay,  she  would  cherish  her !  How  her  heart  throbbed  ! 
When — when  was  this  long-delayed  hour  of  vengeance  to  arrive  ? 

And  Rose,  too — our  fair,  innocent,  confiding  Rose, — daily  and 
hourly  was  with  her,  constantly,  not  alone  by  her  words  and  acts, 
but  by  her  very  presence  itself,  implanting  in  Helen  Montauban's 
heart  many  a  thorn  that  rankled  deeply — sorely.  But  she  pre- 
served the  old  demeanor ;  she  schooled  herself  to  her  part  till  it 
was  perfect ;  and  Rose  never  dreamed  that  the  gentle  kiss  sho  gavo 
was  the  kiss  of  a  murderess — that  the  heart  upon  which  her  loving 
head  was  laid,  in  her  girlish  confidences,  was  even  then  filled  with 
the  blackest,  bitterest  hatred,  which  drovo  out  every  other  emo- 
tion, and  that  she  was  the  object  of  that  hatred.  It  was  as  if  she 
slept,  at  midnight,  upon  the  edge  of  a  crater,  whose  latent  fires 
might,  in  the  next  moment,  burst  forth  and  devour  her;  slept  and 
dreamed  of  the  happiness  that  one  had  lowed  should  never  bo 
hers ! 

They  reached  Paris,  and  shortly  were  established,  as  in  another 
home,  at  the  Hotel  de  Clairvillc.  Here  the  kind-hearted  Count 
Frederic  and  his  amiable  wife  congratulated  themselves  upon  hav- 
ing gathered  together  so  happy  a  family  party  ;  and  no  puins  wcro 
spared  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  each.  Roso  had  nover 
been  in  Paris  before ;  its  splendors  and  gaieties  were  novel  and 
pleasing  to  her.  But  every  enjoyment  had  its  chief  sourco  from 
the  presence  of  Louis ;  nothing  was  complete  if  he  were  not  at  her 
side  to  share  in  her  pleasure  ;  and  it  charmed  him  to  perceive  this. 

"  You  shall  dwell  here,  some  day,  my  Rose,"  he  said  to  hor, 
with  his  own  bright  smile  that  the  young  girl  loved  so  well. 

And  she  smiled  in  return ;  while  Helen  Montauban  turned 
away,  with  a  dark  gleam  in  her  eyes — a  darker  frown  on  that 
splendid  brow. 

"  Some  day  !  How  little,"  said  the  haughty  woman,  mentally, 
— "  how  little  do  they  dream  that  the  will  of  another  is  to  exercise 
authority  then  !  They  count  confidently  on  their  future — upon 
the  fate  that  is  awaiting  them.  Ah,  if  they  knew  what  it  is  to  be — 
that  fate !" 

Now  that  Paris  was  gained,  she  was  nearer  to  her  purpose,  and 
the  fierco  impatience  she  had  felt,  subsided  as  she  approached  to 
the  consummation  of  that  purpose.  Not  because  she  quailed,  or 
shrank  from  it — O  no  !  but  that  now  she  was  ablo  to  contemplate 
it  more  nearly — to  look  upon  her  revenge  as  almost  accomplished, 
and  she  was  content  to  wait  yet  longer. 

#  #  #  #  # 

"  Helen,  you  are  ill,  I  think,"  said  Francis  Egerton,  in  alarm. 

She  had  been  sitting  in  the  same  attitude  for  a  full  hour,  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  and  those  dark,  calm  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor.    But  her  lips  were  very  pale,  and  her  faco  marble  white. 

"  You  are  ill,  Helen,"  he  repeated,  gently,  bending  over  to  at- 
tract her  attention,  and  laying  his  hand  on  hers.  But  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  that  hand  chilled  and  startled  him. 

She  looked  up. 

"  You  are  not  quite  right,  my  lord,"  she  answered  ;  "  for  I  am 
not  ill  exactly,  and  yet  I  am  not  well.  I  havo  merely  a  severe 
headache."    And  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow. 

"A  headache — is  that  all?  Nay,  you  are  feverish,  for  now 
your  cheeks  aro  burning.  Let  me  ask  your  father  to  send  for  a 
physician.  You  may,  perhaps,  havo  taken  the  fever  which  is  pro- 
vailing  in  the  city.    Dear  Helen,  be  advised  1" 

"  Francis,  I  command  you  to  remain  whero  you  are,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Montauban,  imperatively.  "  I  havo  assured  you 
that  I  am  not  ill,  and  I  do  not  wish  either  to  attract  attention,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  others.  Sinco  you  aro  so  anx- 
ious, I  shall  endeavor  to  rest  awhilo  in  my  own  apartment,  and 
may  regain  my  usual  spirits  by  evening,  in  which  case  I  will  rejoin 
the  family.  Present  my  excuses  to  them,  if  you  please.  Au 
revoir !"    Sho  left  him,  and  ascended  to  her  chamber. 

Night  came.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  to  attend  tho  opera. 
Helen  Montauban  assigned  a  severe  headache  as  her  reason  for 
not  accompanying  them,  and  remained  at  home.  From  tho  case- 
ment of  her  loom,  she  looked  down,  and  saw  the  carriage  roll 
away  from  the  gates. 

An  hour  afterwards,  there  emerged  from  the  hotel  a  youth,  wear- 
ing a  broad  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and  a  cloak,  which  ho 
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drew  about  liim,  half  concealing  his  face  with  its  fohls.  He  looked 
back  with  a  hurried,  nervous  glance,  a*  he  gained  the  portal.  "  No 
one  has  seen  me,"  be  muttered,  "and  the  rest  is  sufficiently  easy." 
At  a  rapid  pace,  be  hastened  on.  It  was  dark  ;  but  the  lamps  in 
the  streets  poured  a  flood  of  light  along  his  way  as  he  proceeded, 
and  crowds  of  pedestrians  passed  him,  and  the  way  was  thronged 
with  carriages  and  vehicles  of  every  description.  Ho  only  drew 
his  bat  further  over  his  eyes,  arranged  the  folds  of  the  cloak  so  as 
more  fully  to  hide  his  features,  and  hurried  along,  passing  from 
one  street  to  another,  and  never  looking  at  a  single  faco  in  all  the 
jostling  multitude  about  him. 

At  length,  in  a  retired  street,  he  reached  the  door  of  a  building, 
half  shop,  half  dwelling ;  at  this  door  he  knocked.  A  domestic 
appeared,  bearing  a  light,  which  she  held  np  to  survey  the  fea- 
tures of  the  youth  ;  but  he  shrunk  further  back  into  the  shadow, 
and  gathered  the  folds  of  the  cloak  more  closely  about  his  face, 
as  he  asked,  in  a  low  and  somewhat  hoarse  voice  : 

"  Is  Monsieur  B  ,  the  alchemist,  at  home  !" 

"  He  is,  monsieur.    Will  you  come  in  V 

The  youth  entered,  the  woman  looking  at  him  with  a  half-curi- 
ous glance  for  an  instant ;  but  then  muttering  to  herself,  "  Well — 
well,  I  need  not  trouble  my  head ;  he  is  not  the  first  mask  that 
has  come  hither,"  she  added  aloud:  "This  way,  monsieur;  you  will 
find  my  master  in  here,"  and  led  the  way  through  the  room  into 
which  he  had  entered  from  the  street,  to  a  back  one,  opening  from 
the  first.  Here  was  an  old  man,  bent  half  double,  seated  at  a  table, 
and  engaged  in  poring  over  a  rich  and  curious  volume  of  antique 
appearanca.  About  the  apartment  were  arranged,  in  different 
places,  various  stuffed  figures  of  animals,  and  some  of  them  rep- 
tiles so  hideous  as  to  send  an  involuntary  shiver  over  the  boy,  as 
he  beheld  them.  Strange  and  horrible  forms  were  everywhere 
about  him  ;  he  turned  from  contemplating  them  in  disgust.  The 
old  man  laid  aside  his  book,  and  looked  up. 

"  You  want  me  ! — well,  what  is  it  ?"  he  said,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  regarding  his  guest  closely  with  the  piercing  dark 
eyes  that  seemed  still  darker  and  more  piercing  from  the  bushy, 
snow-white  brows  that  overhung  them. 

The  youth  spoke  not,  nor  removed  the  cloak  from  his  face ;  but 
silently  advancing,  presented  a  folded  paper  to  the  old  man. 

He  received  and  glanced  over  it.  A  slight  frown  darkened  over 
his  face,  and  again  he  fixed  on  the  boy  that  same  searching  glance. 

"  You  do  not  want  me,  but  my  wife,"  he  said  ;  "  I  touch  not 
such  matters  as  this,"  and  he  handed  back  the  paper.  Then  going 
to  a  small  door  in  the  wall,  he  opened  it,  and  called,  "  Bianea — 
Bianca !" 

An  instant,  and  there  appeared,  at  this  door,  a  tall,  dark-look- 
ing yet  splendidly  handsome  woman,  with  a  brunette  complexion, 
magnificent  black  eyes,  and  a  noble  and  commanding  form. 
Those  eyes  were  fixed  ifpon  the  muffled  figure  and  half-concealed 
face  of  the  stranger. 

"Bianca,"  said  the  old  man,  "here  is  one  who  has  need  of  your 
services." 

"  What  do  you  want?"  asked  the  woman,  in  the  sweetest  and 
most  musical  of  voices,  as  she  came  forward,  with  her  glance  still 
fastened  on  the  youth, — "what  do  you  want ?" 

He  gave  her  the  paper,  which  she  perused.  Then  regarding 
him  closely  once  again,  she  said  : 

"Follow  me,  and  I  will  obtain  for  you  what  you  desire." 

Without  further  speech,  she  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  to  where  a  chintz  curtain  hung  before  a  low  archway ;  lift- 
ing this,  she  passed  through,  and  beckoned  to  him.  He  followed. 
The  curtain  dropped  behind  them. 

They  were  now  in  a  kind  of  large  closet,  which  contained  an 
escritoire,  two  or  three  chairs,  a  circular  table  covered  with  boxes 

and  vials  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.    Madame  B  seated 

herself  before  this  table,  over  which  was  burning  a  brazen  lamp, 
pendant  from  the  wall.  She  motioned  to  the  youth  to  take  another 
near  her.    He  did  so. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  reading  the  contents  of  the  paper 
again,  *'  what  it  is  that  you  wish  for  ?" 

"  Yes.    Hasten  ;  I  must  have  it !" 

A  purse  of  gold  was  flung  upon  the  table  before  her.  She  saw 
the  glitter  strike  through  its  meshes,  and  smiled. 

"  You  know  the  worth  of  your  wish.  There  is  but  one  physi- 
cian, I  believe,  now  living  who  is  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
this  drug." 

The  youth  shuddered  visibly.  His  dark,  burning  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  woman. 

"  You  doubtless  know  the  effect  of  it  ?"  she  asked,  next,  as  she 
opened  a  small  casket  of  solid  iron,  which  stood  among  the  other 
boxes  on  the  table. 

"I  do." 

If  her  intention  had  been  to  penetrate  the  boy's  disguise,  or  to 
hear  the  tones  of  his  voice,  she  was  baffled.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  she  able  to  do  satisfactorily ;  for  though  she  regard- 
ed him  sharply,  from  time  to  time,  she  could  see  nothing  but  those 
dusky,  gleaming  eyes ;  and  as  often  as  she  asked  him  a  question, 
he  replied  almost  in  monosyllables,  and  evidently  in  a  feigned 
voice  and  accent. 

She  abandoned  the  attempt,  therefore,  and  proceeded  to  take 
from  the  casket  certain  vials,  nearly  all  of  which  were  filled  with 
some  liquid.  Perhaps  twelve  of  these  were  removed,  and  the 
casket  appeared  entirely  empty ;  when,  touching  a  secret  spring,  a 
false  bottom  was  removed,  disclosing  three  smaller  vials  lying  side 
by  side  in  separate  compartments.  The  one  lying  in  the  centre, 
she  took  up ;  it  was  filled  with  a  fluid  colorless  as  water. 

The  boy  bent  forward,  breathing  heavily,  his  burning  glance 
fixed  eagerly  upon  it.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it ;  that 
hand  was  small  and  fine,  and  lily-white.  The  woman  saw  it,  but 
her  quiek  eyes  were  instantly  fixed  upon  the  vial  again. 


"  No — no  !"  she  said,  calmly.  "  This  contains  a  hundred  times 
the  quantity  you  want.  A  single  drop  (though  you  will  have  fat- 
more  than  that)  is  sufficient  to  rid  you  of  your  worst  enemy — your 
rival,  if  you  have  one." 

The  youth  shnddercd  again  ;  and  she  marked  well  the  shudder, 
but  there  was  nothing  strange  to  her  in  it.  She  recognized  the 
feelings  actuating  him  ;  she  was  accustomed  to  these  things,  and 
did  not  seem  to  observe  his  emotion. 

Selecting  a  small  vial  from  a  box  of  empty  ones  beside  her,  she 
measured  out  and  poured  into  it  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  ; 
then  stopping  the  mouth  of  this  vial  tightly,  she  melted  a  piece  of 
wax,  and  sealed  it  over.  • 

"  Here  is  the  drag.    A  death-warrant  is  in  your  hands,"  she 
said,  finally,  giving  it  to  the  youth. 

He  grasped  it  eagerly ;  the  fingers  that  clutched  it  trembled. 
Pointing  to  the  purse  which  he  had  thrown  upon  the  table,  ho 
thrust  the  vial  into  his  breast,  passed  through  the  archway,  through 
the  outer  room,  where  the  old  man  still  sat  poring  over  the  mys- 
terious secrets  of  antiquity,  and  gaining  the  passago,  once  more 
entered  the  street. 

Cool  and  damp  the  night  air  swept  over  his  burning  forehead. 
With  a  dec])  drawn  breath,  be  hurried  on,  still  grasping  the  fragile 
vial  Containing  that  death-potion,  and  escaping  fearfully  from  the 
neighborhood  where  it  had  been  obtained.  Each  moment  he  J 
turned  his  head  to  see  that  no  one  followed  him ;  for  ho  was  in  i 
possession  of  that  which  might,  in  more  ways  than  one,  prove 
dangerous  to  its  owner ;  and  the  scrntinv  of  those  splendid  eyes 
haunted  him.  But  besides  himself,  not  a  soul  traversed  the  now 
silent  and  deserted  street.  Yet  he  shivered  with  strong  excite- 
ment.   With  rapid  and  almost  tToiseless  steps,  he  hurried  on. 

And  the  Italian,  Bianca,  looking  forth  an  instant  after  the 
slight  figure  that  flitted  on  through  the  gloom,  turned  again  to  the 
room  in  which  sat  the  aged  alchemist. 

"  You  gave  the  boy  his  drug,  Bianca?"  he  asked,  raising  his 
head. 

"  Yes — yes  !  but  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  woman's  heart  that  throbbed 
beneath  that  mantle ;  a  woman's  hand — and  a  beautiful  one,  too, 
— that  paid  mo  in  yellow  coin.  See  I"  and  she  tossed  the  heavy 
purse  to  her  husband  ;  "  there  is  the  reward — the  price  for  which 
I  have  sold  the  life  of  another  mortal !  How  many  are  entered 
on  my  list  now,  I  wonder  ?"  She  laughed  bitterly,  and  then  a 
deep,  despairing  groan  followed  the  laugh.         *  * 

And  along  the  streets  of  Paris,  at  midnight,  sped  the  figure  of 
that  hoy ;  on — on,  with  nervous  and  shuddering  haste,  still  clasp- 
ing the  fatal  vial.  Till,  at  length,  the  porte  of  the  Hotel  de  Clair- 
ville  is  gained  once  more ;  and  unseen,  unheard,  he  glides  silently 
in,  and  stealing  up  the  stairs,  enters  a  chamber,  and  securing  the 
door,  flings  aside  the  disguise  of  that  night's  guilt.  And  Helen 
Montauhan  stands  revealed  ! 

She  is  ghastly  pale,  now ;  she  has  scarce  strength  to  lock  the 
vial  in  a  secret  drawer  of  her  bureau,  and  conceal  the  dress  she 
has  worn,  ere  she  falls,  almost  lifeless,  on  her  couch.  Now  that 
the  danger  and  excitement  are  passed,  the  over-strained  nerves  re- 
lax ;  with  the  necessity  for  action,  the  power  to  act  is  gone.  The 
sottbrette  comes  to  the  door  ;  Helen  Montauhan 's  faint  voice  de- 
nies her  admittance,  and  the  night  is  spent  in  silence  and  in  agony. 
With  many  a  woman,  excitement  such  as  this  would  prove  fatal ; 
but  this  woman  is  not  like  others.  With  her,  hate  is  far  stronger 
than  love,  and  it  will  exist  and  sustain  the  heart  that  harbors  it, 
until  its  object  is  sacrificed,  its  own  thirst  sated.  And  this  was 
but  the  beginning  of  the  work  she  was  to  accomplish. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  NIGIIT  OF  FEARFUL  DISASTER. 

A  month  had  been  passed  in  Paris,  and  the  party  were  prepar- 
ing for  a  return  to  the  chateau,  with  the  exception  of  Louis,  who 
was  to  remain  here  sonic  three  weeks  longer,  and  then  follow 
them,  so  as  to  reach  the  residence  of  his  uncle  a  day  or  two  before 
the  wedding  ceremony,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  first  day 
of  the  ensuing  month. 

It  might  have  been  called  a  happy  party — that  which  set  out, 
then,  from  Paris,  early  on  one  bright  October  morning ;  but  only 
three  of  them  were,  whose  happiness  was  unmixed  ;  and  they  were 
the  marquis,  the  Count  de  Clairville  and  his  wife.  Forthejoy- 
ousness  of  Rose  was  subdued  by  frequent  and  painful  meditation 
on  the  circumstances  of  her  father ;  and  though  as  gentle,  amiablo 
and  attractive  as  over,  yet  one  could  see  that  she  was  not  entirely 
happy.  One  conviction,  nevertheless,  somowhat  relieved  her,  and 
that  was  that  ho  was  not  in  poverty. 

Helen  Montauhan,  on  her  part,  remained  ever  the  same,  to  all 
outward  appearance ;  but  it  was  as  if  a  painted  skeleton  had  taken 
her  place.  For  day  and  night,  there  burnt  within  her  breast  a  fire 
that  fed  upon  her  very  life.  One  single  wish  was  hers — a  single 
purpose  that  for  which  she  lived — to  which  every  thought  was 
directed.  There  was  nothing  intervening  between  it  and  her ;  be- 
yond it  there  was  nothing.  The  cry  was  only  for  vengeance — 
vengeance  1  and  when  that  was  once  accomplished,  she  little  recked 
what  should  be  her  own  fate. 

Francis  Egerton,  friendly,  cheerful  and  kind,  seemed  his  old 
self;  but  he,  too,  wore  a  mask.  For  his  affection  for  Helen  Mon- 
tauhan increased,  and  still,  though  she  treated  him  with  a  sister's 
kindness;  the  deeper  emotion  that  he  felt  for  her  was  as  hopeless 
as  ever, — nay,  more  so,  now  that  every  energy  and  faculty  of  hers 
was  bent  to  one  point ;  and  he  was  perplexed,  discouraged,  an- 
noyed ;  yet  he  loved  still,  and  with  him  love  and  hope  were  insepa- 
rable, the  latter  only  smouldered  for  a  time.  And  thus  they  set 
out  for  home. 

It  was  a  wild,  dark,  stormy  night  when  the  carriage  of  the 
marquis  approached  once  more  the  neighl>orhood  of  the  Chateau 


|  Montauhan.  The  tempest  raged  with  terrible  fnry ;  the  darkness 
was  that  of  the  murkiost  midnight.  All  along  the  forest  road,  the 
giant  trees  skirting  the  way  creaked  and  groaned  as  if  almost  with 
hnman  agony,  and  the  tossing  of  their  mighty  arms,  unseen  in 
the  gloom,  was  yet  heard  with  dreadful  distinctness;  while,  to 
add  to  the  impression  of  awe  that  kept  each  of  onr  travellers 
silent,  the  deep  and  mournful  wailing  of  tho  unchained  winds 
almost  took  the  sound  of  hnman  voices  shrieking  in  despair.  An 
inward  horror  seized  Helen  Montauhan.  Those  voices  seemed  to 
utter  her  name — to  wail  forth  upon  the  night  the  awful  secret  over 
which  she  brooded  ;  to  denounce  her  with  the  tones  of  fiends,  and 
declare  her  guilty — a  murderess  ! 

A  hand,  small,  and  trembling,  and  icy  cold,  was  laid  on  hers. 
With  a  faint,  shuddering  cry  upon  her  lips,  she  started,  and  then 
sank  back  again,  almost  fainting.  It  was  no  spirit's  touch,  but 
the  touch  of  poor  little  Rose  herself,  who,  cold  with  terror,  nestled 
up  to  her  companion,  and  sought  the  friendly  clasp  of  her  hand, 
to  re-assure  her  own  sinking  heart. 

"  Ah,  dear  Helen,  what  is  it — did  I  frighten  yon  ?"  anxiously 
asked  the  young  girl. 

"  What  is  it — what  is  it  ?"  uttered  the  rest,  eagerly. 
Angered  at  her  own  weakness  and  want  of  self-command,  even 
while  she  still  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  Mademoiselle  Mon- 
]  brahan  made  some  hasty  apology,  and  relapsed  into  silence  again. 
Wondering  at  her  strange  manner,  Rose,  too,  shrank  within  her- 
self once  more. 

And  the  tempest  raved  more  wildly  yet.  Onward  pressed  the 
drenched  horses,  over  tho  rough,  uneven  road,  that  threatened 
every  moment,  with  jagged  ruts,  and  scattered  stumps  and  rocks, 
which  could  not  be  avoided  for  the  darkness,  to  overturn  the  car- 
riage. It  jolted  fearfully.  The  utmost  care  was  insufficient  to 
guard  against  danger.  If  the  rain  had  not  poured  so  vielently,  all 
would  have  preferred  walking  the  remainder  of  tho  distame,  to 
remaining  in  the  carriage ;  but  as  it  was,  this  was  impossible. 
They  proceeded  slowly,  and  with  difficulty. 

"  Helen,"  the  marquis  said,  kindly,  "  I  think  wo  are  almost  at 
home,  now.  Rose,  my  poor  little  darling,  you  are  sadly  alarmed, 
I  fear !"  And  he  took  her  little,  cold  hand  in  his  own.  "  How 
cold  you  are  !  Francs'!,  hand  me  my  cloak,  which  is  somewhere 
beside  you.  That  is  it."  Ho  wrapped  it  tenderly  about  her, 
drawing  the  immense  and  heavy  folds  closely  together.  "  Is  that 
better  ?"  he  asked. 

But  the  words  were  arrested  upon  her  lips  by  a  fearful  sound 
that  drew  the  attention  of  all.  Torn  by  the  force  of  the  tempest 
from  their  trunks,  the  sturdy  limbs  of  the  overhanging  trees  were 
thrown  with  furious  force  along  their  path,  striking  the  carriage, 
and  falling  upon  the  frightened  beasts,  who,  maddened  with  pain 
and  terror,  sprang  forward,  leaping  wildly  over  the  obstacles  in 
their  way,  and  dashing  the  vehicle  from  side  to  side,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  every  instant  threatened  destruction  to  those  witliin. 
The  reins  were  torn  from  the  hands  of  the  paralyzed  driver,  and 
dragged  about  the  feet  of  the  terrified  animals,  over  whom  there 
was  no  longer  control.  Still  the  carriage  swayed  to  and  fro,  and 
death  seemed,  to  all  the  silent,  stricken  party  within,  at  every 
moment  inevitable. 

Not  a  single  word  was  spoken.  Tho  moment  was  one  of  awful 
suspense  ;  but  that  suspense  was  not  destined  to  be  prolonged. 
Suddenly,  in  their  blind  course,  the  horses  stumbled,  the  car- 
riage swung  on  one  side,  and  was  dashed  to  the  earth. 

"  Helen — Rose — my  children !"  called  the  voice  of  the  marquis, 
"  are  you  hurt  ?" 

There  was  no  answer.  The  voices  of  the  Count  de  Clairville 
and  Francis  Egerton  alone  were  heard. 

"  Adele !"  cried  the  count,  to  his  wife,  "  I  cannot  see  you ;  speak 
to  me — tell  me  that  you  are  uninjured  1" 

"  Ah,  my  wrist — it  is  broken,  1  believe  !"  uttered  the  countess, 
in  a  tone  of  pain.  "  But  that  is  nothing ;  where  are  those  dear 
children  *    If  one  could  but  see  1" 

"Helen — Rose!"  called  the  marquis,  again,  in  agony.  "Ah, 
for  lights  1" 

With  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  danger  as  well,  from  their  close 
neighborhood  to  the  hoofs  of  the  struggling  and  kicking  horses, 
the  gentlemen  extricated  their  companions  and  themselves  from 
the  vehicle,  in  the  darkness.  Furiously  the  rain  poured  down, 
drenching  them  to  the  skin  in  an  instant.  All,  however,  were 
found  to  be  safe,  excepting  Mademoiselle  Montauban  and  Rose, 
neither  of  whom  betrayed  the  least  sign  of  consciousness.  It  was 
too  dark  to  distinguish  their  features.  Had  they  fainted  ?  or  were 
they  dead  ? 

A  faint  sigh  breathed  from  the  lips  of  Helen.  Supported  by 
the  arm  of  Lord  Egerton,  sho  endeavored  to  rise  to  her  feet.  An 
almost  inaudible  thanksgiving  escaped  from  him. 

"  Helen,  you  aro  not  hurt?"  he  murmured,  anxiously. 
"  Helen,  my  child,  you  are  then  safe  •"  cried  her  father,  in  a 
tone  of  inexpressible  emotion. 

She  was  safo.  Did  not  this  woman  repent,  in  that  moment, 
when  her  own  lifo  was  spared,  tho  wicked  design  that  she  had  en- 
tertained ?  No — never  for  a  single  moment  1 

"  Where  is  Rose  ?"  she  asked,  hoarsely,  and  with  a  strange, 
unnatural  voice.  A  wild  hope  darted  through  her  brain.  Had 
death  anticipated  her? 

Poor  child !  lying  senseless  in  the  arms  of  the  marquis,  no  sound 
reached  her  uow.  Alike  insensible  to  the  pain  of  that  hour,  or  to 
the  falling  rain  that  saturated  her  clothing  yet  failed  to  revive  her, 
she  lay  there  moveless  and  silent. 

"  She  does  not  stir  I"  said  the  marquis,  in  an  agitated  tone. 
"  We  must  bear  her  home.  Mon  Dieu !  that  this  may  not  be 
death  !"    He  lifted  her  like  a  baby  in  his  arms.  * 

"  Pierre !"  called  the  Count  do  Clairville, — "  Pierre  I" 

[CONCXUDED  KBIT  WEEK.] 
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VIEWS  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

We  present  on  this  page  two 
highly  picturesque  views,  one  of 
them  representing  the  villa  of 
Count  Woronzoff,  near  the  village 
of  Yoursouf,  anciently  Oursova, 
in  the  Crimea,  with  its  striking 
oriental  architecture  and  foliage ; 
and  the  other,  a  sketch  of  the  vil- 
lage itself.  After  the  peace  of 
1815,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
having  deeided  that  five  acres  of 
land  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Cri- 
mea should  be  bestowed  on  all 
Russians  or  foreigners  who  should 
agree  to  cultivate  the  grape  vine 
there  for  the  period  of  three  suc- 
cessive years,  a  multitude  of  pri- 
vate persons  demanded  and  re- 
ceived these  grants  of  land  ;  but 
many  of  them  could  not  fulfil  tho 
obligation  imposed  on  thcra  by 
reason  of  the  considerable  advanc- 
es of  money  which  the  enterprise 
required.  The  fact  was,  the  cost 
of  clearing  the  land  and  importing 
the  vines  from  France  involved  an 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre.  The 
emperor's  project  havintr  thus 
failed  in  the  main,  the  leading 
courtiers  and  the  liigher  dignitaries 
of  Odessa  divided  the  finest  tracts 
of  this  beautiful  country  among 
them,  and  tho  vines  of  Catcha, 
Alma,  Soudak,  Coos,  and  other 
valleys,  soon  attained  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Russia.  As  governor- 
general  of  Tauris,  Count  Woron- 
z.off,  of  course,  did  not  obtain  the 
least  valuable  share,  and  his  great 
wealth  enabled  him  to  build  roads, 
to  establish  extensive  cultivation, 
and  to  erect  costly  buildings  on 
the  territory  embraced  within  his 
grant.  Tho  beautiful  villa  deline- 
ated in  our  first  engraving  is  al- 
most a  royal  residence.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  village  of  Yoursouf. 
The  park  which  surrounds  it  pre- 
sents an  admirable  labyrinth  of 
broken  rocks,  and  a  variety  of 
features,  as  picturesque  as  they  are  extraordinary.  All  the  task 
imposed  upon  art  has  been  lo  trace  paths  and  alleys  amidst  the 
heaped-up  piles  of  volcanic  blocks,  and  to  decorate  with  flowers 
the  edges  of  the  waterfalls.  Nature  has  here  been  prodigal  of  the 
wild,  wonderful  and  picturesque  ;  man  has  enhanced  her  beauties 
by  the  intermixture  of  harmonious  architecture,  and  the  graces  of 
scientific  culture.  Gorgeous  flowers,  the  "  alphabet  of  angels," 
with  their  various  dyes  and  intoxicating  perfumes,  now  embellish 


VILLA  OF  COUNT  WORONZOFF,  VILLAGE  OF  YOURSOUF,  CRIMEA 


every  spot  where  the  soil  can  afford  them  sustenance.  In  a  wall 
of  rock,  there  is  a  deep  grotto,  which  serves  as  a  place  of  repose 
to  promcnadcf3  weary  of  threading  the  intricate  and  winding 
paths;  and  hero  a  little  fountain,  bubbling  on',  pure,  bright  and 
cool,  with  its  melodious  murmurs,  invites  the  visitor  to  sleep  or  to 
day-dreams  yet  more  delicious.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
chateau,  is  a  cypress  wood.  From  the  villa,  which  is  as  coquettish 
as  it  is  costly,  and,  as  our  engraving  shows,  half  Turkish  and  half 


Tartar" in  its  style,  there  is  a  spleH 
did  view  of  the  immense  sea  blend" 
ing  its  blue  waves  with  the  drapery 
of  heaven.  To  the  left,  we  see 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Oursova, 
on  an  isolated  rock,  which  the  sea 
sweeps  incessantly  on  every  side, 
and  behind  which  springs  boldly 
forth  on  the  horizon  the  mountain  of 
Alout-Chata,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  I.  erected  a  fortress 
of  which  no  vestige  now  remains. 
On  the  other  side  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  formerly  flourishing  towns,  and 
behind  Yoursouf,  the  village  de- 
picted in  our  second  engraving,  rise 
those  lofty  mountains  which  shel- 
ter this  region  from  the  frozen 
winds  of  the  north,  and  make  it  a 
charming  country,  justly  entitled 
"  the  Russian  Italy."  All  tho 
Crimea  is  a  storied  region  ;  but,  as 
a  writer  in  Putnam's  Magazine 
remarks,  "in  all  its  romantic  past, 
the  Crimea  has  seen  no  drama  so 
grand  as  that  which  is  now  enact- 
ing on  its  shores.  Yet  what  mar- 
vellous things  it  has  witnessed  and 
shared — this  small  peninsula  !  The 
misty  grandeur  of  Troy ;  the  sun- 
lit glory  of  Greece ;  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Pontus  ;  the  might  and 
majesty  of  Rome ;  tho  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  Byzantium  ;  the  fury 
of  the  Goth  ;  the  terrible  wrath  of 
the  Tartar ;  the  splendor  of  the 
Turk ;  the  artifice,  tho  ambition, 
the  audacity  of  the  Russian  ;  and 
now  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
civilized  west.  *  *  *  A  wo- 
man's face  first  gave  poetry  to  the 
Tauric  name.  Iphigcnia,  the  pale 
priestess,  stands  there  by  the  altar 
of  Cape  Parthenium,  a  symbol  of 
the  stern  sacrificial  faith  of  the 
past.  A  woman's  face,  too,  looks 
out  now  upon  tis,  serene  and  sweet, 
through  the  cloud  of  war,  from 
these  Crimean  heights.  *  *  # 
The  face  of  Florence  Nightingale 
shines  upon  those,  awful  scenes  of 
strife,  and  the  battle-field  and  the  hospital  are  lighted  with  her 
smile — jhe  immortal  symbol  of  a  redeeming  faith  and  a  more  glo- 
rious future."  What  crcat  dramas  are  hereafter  !o  be  e  nacted  in 
the  Crimea,  the  old  Tauric  Chersonnesc,  "are  yet  within  the  un- 
read events  of  time;"  but  we  rest  pretty  veil  assured  that  the 
Russian  power  in  that  quarter  is  hopelessly  broken.  It' the  Turk- 
ish power  in  the  East  fall,  it  will  not  assurtuiy  be  to  swell  tho 
greatness  of  Russia. 
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[Written  for  Pallou's  Pictorial.] 
MEMORIES. 

DT    MART    n.  LV01. 

With  a  desolate  sound  of  wailing 

The  winds  arc  hniTjing  by. 
And  ths  clouds  like  bannered  armies 

fio  trooping  o'er  the  sky  ; 
1  am  fitting  here  where  the  firelight 

Is  glimmering  o'er  my  face, 
And  wearing  o'er  the  dusky  walla 

Quaint  figures  with  silent  grace. 

I  think  of  a  parting  long  ago. 

Which  may  never  come  again  ; 
And  my  heart  is  full  of  Innelineew, 

And  a  sense  of  unquiet  pain. 
And  e'en  as  the  wares  of  ocean 

Come  surging  in  to  the  shore, 
Sweep  o'er  my  eoul  the  memories 

Of  tho  days  that  come  no  more. 

I  look  out  upon  the  bine  waters, 

Where  the  white  waves  dash  and  foam ; 
I  dream  of  a  lonely  wanderer, 

Far  from  his  early  home. 
And  here  in  tho  cold  gray  glooming 

Of  this  lonely  winter  night. 
How  weary  and  dim  the  present— 

The  past  how  glad  and  bright, 
 4  mmm  ¥  1  

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

PRETTY  GIRLS. 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  S.VUXDEnB. 

"  I  dox't  like  pretty  girls  !  I  think  I  have  maile  the  observa- 
tion  several  times  before  that  I  did  not  like  pretty  girls !  and  to  do 
them  justice  I  have  every  reason  to  suspeet  that  pretty  girls  don't 
like  me.  There  is  no  trust  or  confidence  to  he  placed  in  them  ; 
indeed,  I  am  beginning  to  lose  that  implicit  faith  which  I  former- 
ly possessed  in  the  perfectly  angelic  nature  of  pretty  girls  in  gen- 
eral. Just  consider.  There  was  Lucy  Tompkins,  as  pretty  a 
girl  as  need  he,  to  whom  I  was  as  constant  as  the  sun  in  my  at- 
tentions for  more  than  a  month — yes,  for  nearly  five  weeks — and 
what  return  does  the  deceitful  creature  make  ?  She  jilts  me  for 
another  fellow,  for  the  paltry  reasons  that  ho  is  better  looking, 
richer  and  more  agreeable  than  myself.  Faugh  !  the  hcartless- 
ncss  of  the  creatures  is  absolutely  disgusting.  And  what  makes 
tho  matter  worse,  Lucy  is  not  the  only  one  that  lias  served  me  in 
tho  same  way.  No,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  at  least  half  a 
hundred  besides  have  conducted  themselves  in  an  equally  barba- 
rous manner  toward  me.  Now  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  ask 
Lucy  to  return  those  lozenges  I  presented  her;  neither  can  I  re- 
quest her  to  refund  the  price  of  that  museum  ticket  (reserved 
scat)  which  I  purchased  for  her  especiil  gratification;  still  less 
can  I  expect  her  to  disgorge  all  that  cake  and  coffee  which  she 
swallowed  at  my  expense.  The  fact  is  ;  and  again  and  again  I 
repeat  it — pretty  girls  are  a  swindle — a  big  swindle." 

These  remarks  were  made  to  my  friend  Tompkins,  the  other 
morning,  as  I  stood  before  the  glass,  engaged  in  passing  a  razor 
over  that  portion  of  my  face  where  I  wish  there  was  a  whisker. 

"  You  arc  not  far  out  of  the  way,  Jinx,"  returned  Tompkins, 
with  a  doleful  sigh,  a  very  unusual  thing  for  him,  by  the  way  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  there  had  been  a  serious  misunderstanding 
with  his  adored  Mary,  which  threatened  to  be  permanent,  and 
probably  would  have  been,  but  that  Tompkins,  with  his  usual 
tact  in  such  matters,  laid  out  three  months'  income  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  costly  and  flaring  bracelet,  which  piece  of  jewelry  he 
deposited  in  an  ostentatious  manner  on  the  table  in  my  room, 
where  he  was  sure  that  Mary's  brother — a  friend  of  mine — would 
be  certain  to  sec  it. 

And  snrc  enough,  he  did  sec  it,  with  Tompkins's  name  at- 
tached. Half  an  hour  afterward,  Tompkins  received  a  note,  in 
which  Mary  acknowledged  herself  in  fault,  and  besought  him  with 
much  beguiling  eloquence,  to  call.  He  did  call.  Mary  wears 
that  bracelet  to  this  day.  Rut  this  reconciliation  was  not  effected 
until  some  timo  subsequent  to  the  morning  when  the  remarks 
with  which  this  history  opens,  were  uttered. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves,  Tompkins  1"  I  continued, 
as  he  relapsed  into  moody  silence.  "  These  are  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  do  some, 
thing.  Now  as  between  us  there  is  a  pair  of  mittens,  and  we  are 
consequently  shut  out  from  the  society  of  the  better  part  of  crea- 
tion, falsely  so  called,  what  say  if  we  get  up  some  sort  of  a  gan- 
der scrape;  go  hunting,  fishing,  digging  clams,  or  something, 
where  tho  ladies — bless  'em  ! — are  not  necessary  to  our  enjoy- 
ment !" 

Tompkins  shook  his  head  dismally,  muttering,  in  heart-broken 
ncecnts,  "  Too  cold — chilblains  !"  but  after  a  moment's  abstrac- 
tion, he  jumped  from  his  chair  with  all  his  natural  excitability, 
and  knocking  the  ink  bottle  bottom  up  into  the  leg  of  one  of  my 
boots,  exclaimed  with  animation  : 

"  I  have  it,  Jinx,  my  boy;  let's  go  down  to  Pugwash  and  visit 
old  Captain  Grummet — this  is  just  the  season  for  parties  and 
quiltings,  and  we  arc  sure  of  a  good  reception  ;  the  girls  will 
be  delighted  to  havo  a  couple  of  dashing  young  fellows  from  tho 
city !" 

The  idea  struck  mo  favorably  ;  indeed,  I  wondered  that  I  had 
not  thought  of  it  before — so  thrusting  both  my  shirts  and  half  a 
dozen  dickeys  into  a  carpet-bag,  we  hurried  to  the  railway  station. 
As  Tompkins  had  said,  we  were  sure  of  a  good  reception,  for 
aside  from  the  faet  of  Captain  Grummet  having  a  heart  as  big  as 


a  whale,  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  while  at  Pugwash  last  sum- 
mer, to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where,  by  rushing  into  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  grasping  pretty  little  Carrie  Grummet  in  my  arms 
and  conveying  her  to  tho  sidewalk  out  of  the  track  of  a  rowdy 
yoke  of  oxen,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  getting  mini  on  mv  boots, 
I  gained  the  reputation  of  a  hero,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been 
a  settled  thing  that  I  saved  the  young  lady's  life.  I  don't  think  so 
myself;  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  she  would  have  reached  a 
placo  of  safety  quite  as  soon,  if  not  sooner,  had  I  let  her  alone  al- 
together. But  there  is  no  use  for  a  man  to  quarrel  with  his  luck 
because  greatness  is  thrust  upon  him. 

In  duo  course  of  time  we  reached  Pugwash  statio'n,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  residence  of  our  friend  the  captain.  Our 
welcome  was  of  that  hearty  and  cordial  sort  we  had  anticipated, 
ami  having  kissed  all  the  females  of  the  family  twice  a  piece,  and 
Carrie — no  end  of  times;  for,  in  consideration  of  the  life-saving 
affair,  your  memorialist  was  supposed  to  stand  somewhat  in  the 
relation  of  step-father-in-law  to  her,  and  that  all  his  caresses  were 
purely  paternal  and  Platonic  !  Having  tasted  of  all  the  ladies,  I 
say,  and  grasped  as  much  as  possible  of  the  monstrous  big  paws 
appertaining  to  Captain  Grummet,  a?  that  capacious  and  saline 
mariner  stood  grinning  and  showing  his  teeth  at  us  from  his  an- 
chorage on  the  hearth  rug — we  proceeded  to  institute  inquiries 
among  the  thirteen  Misses  Grummet,  as  to  the  prospect  ahead  for 
a  frolic.  Never  were  sincere  and  earnest  pleasure  seekers  more 
successful ;  there  was  to  be  a  dance  that  very  evening  in  "  Colum- 
bian Hall,  Pugwash  Centre,"  and  the  girls  were — "O— oo!  so 
glad  we  had  come,  for  there  wasn't  /(a//"cnough  gentlemen." 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  drinking  hard  cider,  cracking 
butternuts — and  not  ut;frequcn;ly  a  thumb — and  in  listening  to 
Grummet's  interminable  sea  yarns,  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  can 
only  call  to  mind  the  phrases — "  Nor'-nor'-west ;  sou' an-bc-east ; 
luff  a  Icttlc ;  close  hauled  ;"  and  something  about  a  "  big  sea 
right  over  the  starboard  quarter."  Put  that  is  enough  to  remem- 
ber, for  all  tho  world  knows  that  a  moderate  stock  of  such  phrases 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  has  a  genius  for  bad  grammar,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  establish  him  in  the  "  thrilling  and  absorbing 
romance  of  the  sea"  business. 

As  the  great  and  glorious  orb  of  day  doused  his  glim  some- 
where to  the  leeward  of  a  chain  of  hills,  which  l  ore  about  west- 
nor'-west,  broad  on  our  starboard  beam,  Captain  Grummet,  to  our 
unspeakable  satisfaction  and  relief,  brought  his  nautical  reminis- 
cences to  snug  moorings,  and  Tompkins  and  myself  having 
adorned  ourselves  in  a  style  which  the  lilies  of  the  field  could  not 
hope  to  imitate,  we  proceeded,  in  company  with  the  young  ladies, 
and  a  pair  of  woolly,  sheepish-looking  white  horses,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pugwash  Centre. 

Columbian  Hall  was  magnificently  illuminated,  tallow  candles 
flared  and  smoked  wherever  a  tallow  candle  could  bv  any  possi- 
bility be  stuck  ;  Christmas  holly,  arranged  in  many  an  ingenious 
device,  decorated  the  wall.  Around  the  entrance  swarmed  a  mul- 
titude of  frowzy  boys  and  other  vagabonds,  watching  with  open- 
mouthed  wonder,  the  be-muslincd  and  be-ribboned  arrivals.  In  and 
out  of  the  ladies'  drawing-room  skipped  and  giggled  and  fluttered, 
no  end  of  rosy-cheeked  damsels  "  in  gorgeous  array,"  with  cotton 
mitts,  hair  nicely  smoothed  and  plaited,  while  elaborate  "beau- 
catchers  "  curled  in  bewitching  sinuosity  around  their  fair  fore- 
heads. The  arrangements  for  music  had  been  on  the  most  liberal 
scale  ;  there  was  a  little  fiddle,  and  a  big  fiddle,  and  a  bigger  fid- 
dle, and  a  fiddle-de-dee — something  smaller  than  a  man-of-war; 
beside  a  clarionet  and  a  post  horn,  and  a  "  tight  "  gentleman  with 
a  string  of  sleigh  bells,  to  "  come  i,i  "  on  a  promenade  or  a  bal- 
ance, but  which  he  somehow  managed  to  jingle  at  the  wrong 
timo. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Miss  Carrie,  who  leaned  upon  my  arm, 
and  Miss  Katy,  who  was  escorted  by  Tompkins — it  is  possible,  I 
say — that  they  were  a  little  bit  proud  of  their  stylish,  slender- 
legged  and  supercilious  city  beaux,  as  we  promenaded  in  couples 
up  and  down  the  hall  floor,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes ;  who  shall 
say  ?  But  whether  they  were  or  not,  I  can  positively  affirm  that 
both  Tompkins  and  myself  felt  and  displayed  all  that  conscious 
superiority  and  haughty  contempt  of  everything  earthly  except 
our  magnificent  selves,  which  is  usually  so  strikingly  apparent  in 
young  city  gentlemen  when  drifting  round  loose  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  and  we  must  have  excited  no  little  admiration  and  respect 
by  our  audible  and  slighting  remarks  upon  the  music,  the  hall,  tho 
ladies,  their  dresses,  and  everything  else. 

Having  danced  the  first  set  with  the  Misses  Grummet,  we  wcro 
forced  to  deliver  up  those  young  ladies  to  the  care  of  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  they  are  atlianced,  and  not  caring  to  dance  until  wo 
had  looked  about  us  a  little,  we  lounged  in  studied  attitude's  about, 
the  door  of  the  ladies'  drawing-room.  Our  unexpected  arrival 
caused  no  little  sensation  among  the  young  ladies  there  present, 
and  much  whispering,  accompanied  with  no  end  of  sly  glances  I 
had  detected  as  directed  toward  ourselves  ;  besides  which,  Carrie 
had  been  to  me  at  least  a  dozen  times  with,  "Do  let  me  introduce 
yon  to  so-and-so,  Mr.  Jinx,"  and  "  I  wish  you  would  dance,  Aris- 
tiiles,  they  want  you  to  so  much."  Now  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  become  quite  a  lion — in  a  small  way,  and  enjoy  myself  hcarti- 
Iv  with  a  host  of  pretty,  simple-minded  and  easily  pleased  girls. 
But  did  I  do  so  I  Did  I  conduct  myself  as  a  gentleman  should  ! 
Ah,  no  !  The  demon  of  pride  took  possession  of  me.  For  tho 
first  time  in  my  life  I  found  I  was  in  an  assemblage  of  people 
where  I  felt  myself  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  person  present.  I 
was  conscious  of  this  fact,  I  say  ;  I  chuckled  over  it.  I  was  a 
person  of  importance.  The  girls  wanted  me  to  dance,  did  they? 
Well,  I  wasn't  disposed  to  indulge  them.  What  right  had  they 
to  suppose  that  I — /,  Jinx — would  Condescend  to  dance  with  sim- 
ple country  girls  ?  and  so  I  drawled  out,  in  reply  to  Carrie's  solicit- 
ations— "  That  I  didn't  wish  to  know  any  one,  it  was  such  a  mon- 


stwos  boaw  to  play  the  agweable  to  such  persons,"  and  putting  my 
glass  lo  my  eye,  and  sticking  out  the  little  finger  of  the  hand  that 
held  it,  as  though  it  wcro  dislocated,  I  stared  at  every  ono  in  what 
I  then  thought  to  be  a  very  fascinating  manner. 

In  this  insane  style  had  I  conducted  myself  for  a  good  part  of 
the  evening.  While  Tompkins  was  dancing  his  legs  off"  with  anv 
girl  he  chose  to  ask,  1  had  been  looking  at  him  with  pitying  con- 
tempt, and  was  turning  away,  when  happening  to  cast  mv  eyes 
toward  the  ladies'  drawing-room,  I  beheld — now  what  the  dcuco 
am  I  to  do  ?  Where  am  I  to  find  words  to  express  to  vou  vhat 
I  beheld  !  The  similes  of  tho  English  language  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  as  you  do  not  understand  Sanscrit,  I  fear  I  shall 
miserably  (ail  to  place  that  image  before  you.  An  ange  l  ;  pshaw  ! 
a  seraph  ;  nonsense  !  It  was  more  than  either — it  was  a  young 
lady  !  And  sueh  a  young  lady.  O  my  !  sueh  eyes !  I  declare  it 
makes  me  quite  dizzy  to  think  of  her  ;  and  those  eyes  were  look- 
ing at  me.  Wh.TO  now  was  all  my  hauteur  and  superiority  I 
Gone,  gone  completely;  those  black  eyes  beamed  upon  me,  and  I 
wilted.  No  female  can  by  any  possibility  appreciate  my  feelings 
at  that  moment  ;  but  with  my  male  readers  it  is  different.  If  vou 
can  call  to  mind  the  first  interview  which  you  had  with  your  celes- 
tial Nancy,  the  indescribable  sensation  you  experienced  when  vou 
touched  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  blushed,  looked  at  the  toes  of  your 
boots,  and  murmured  that  you  were  "  delighted  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance." If  you  remember  that,  you  can  have  some  faint 
conception  of  my  situation. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  stood  gazing  at  that  miraculous  appa- 
rition, that  Aslarte  in  a  white  muslin  dress  ;  but  an  audilde  gig- 
gling of  a  couple  of  girls  near  me,  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
situation.  Moving  nearer  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  I  again 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness  of  everything  save  bar.  Imagino 
my  delight  when  I  perceived  that  she  ever  and  anon  cast  a  linger- 
ing, sidelong,  and — did  I  deceive  myself ! — rather  admiring  glanco 
at  me.  Hovering  near,  in  light  and  chatty  conversation  with  her, 
were  half  a  doze-n  of  the  best  looking  fellows  in  the  room  ;  for 
some  reason  I  felt  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  this,  for  as  a  greater 
than  mc — an  infinitely  greater  and  more  sublime — has  said  with 
much  wisdom — "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  hate  to  sec  me  n 
evidently  on  good  terms  with  nice  looking  women  and  on  good 
terms  with  themselves.  Thcro  is  something  annoying  in  their 
complacency — their  evident  sunshiny  happiness.  I've  no  woman 
to  make  sunshine  for  me;  and  yet  my  heart  tells  mc  that  not  only 
one,  but  several  such  suns,  would  do  good  to  my  system." 

I  probably  never  should  have  thought  to  express  my  sensations 
in  those  words  ;  but  I  fitt  just  like  that.  I  have  felt  so  a  good 
many  times — and  so,  my  good  fellow,  have  you.  I  not  only  felt 
it  to  be  a  personal  insult  of  the  most  aggravated  description,  for 
these  fellows  to  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with  that  girl,  but  I 
also  felt  indignant  that  she  should  have  come  to  the  dance  at  all. 

"  What  right  had  she,"  I  asked  of  my  inward  Jinx,  "  to  intrude 
her  presence,  when  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  despise  the 
whole  assembly  ?" 

I  really  hated  her  for  so  doing,  and  yet  I  felt  that  I  must  lie  in- 
troduced to  her;  I  should  be  miserable  unless  1  danced  with  her, 
and  satisfied  myself  that,  although  her  face  and  figure  were  per- 
fection itself,  yet  that  her  intellect  and  acquirements  were  of  tho 
most  ordinary  description.  And  yet,  after  all  my  airs,  how  could 
I  have  the  face  to  ask  for  an  introduction  ?  I  combated  the  in- 
clination as  long  as  possible,  but  at  length  the  changes  in  tho 
dance  brought  her  again  near  mc,  and  as  she  whirled  round  and 
rounrl  in  the  waltz  with  grace  inimitable,  another  mischievous, 
sielclong  glance  from  those  sparkling  black  eyes  completely  did 
my  business  for  mc.  Walking  hastily  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  Carrie  was  seated  : 

"  Carrie,"  said  I,  in  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  uncommonly 
listless  and  unconcerned  manner,  "  Carrie,  I  vrant  you  to  intro- 
duce mo  to  a  certain  young  lady,  when  this  set  comes  off  the 
floor." 

"  Ah  !"  said  she,  with  a  rielieAlous  smile,  tapping  mc  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  fan,  in  that  pert  manner  of  hers  which  I  had 
never  before  noticed  was  so  excessively  disagreeable,  "  I  thought 
Mr.  Jinx  didn't  uish  to  know  any  one.  I  had  a  fancy  you  could 
hardly  pass  the  evening  without  seeing  something  to  tempt  you. 
Is  she  Mry  pretty  ?" 

"0,  no — no;  no'hing  of  that  kind,"  said  I,  hurriedly.  "I 
rxcrely  thought  I  should  like  to  know  her,  because  she  resembles 
some  one  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  Your  lady-love,  perhaps,"  she  returned,  in  her  provoking  way. 

"  Pshaw  ;  don't  be  absurd,  Carrie,"  I  retorted,  peevishly.  "  It 
was  only  a  passing  whim  of  mine  to  have  an  introduction,  because 
she  looks  something  like — like — my  grandmother,  that's  all — iiko 
my  grandmother." 

"Like  its  grandmother,  indecel  !"  tittered  Carrie.  "What  a 
gothie  taste  it  has,  to  be  sure.  But  where  is  this  antique  damsel  ?" 

"There — there — that's  her;  white  dress,  black  hair  and  blacker 
eyes." 

"  Ah,  ha  !  Mr.  Aristidcs,  so  she  looks  like  your  grandmother, 
docs  she  ?  What  an  uncommonly  fine  looking  old  lady  she  must 
be  !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  young  lady  is  the  reigning 
belle  of  all  the  region  round  about.  But  if  I  must  introduce  you, 
1  must,  though  I  foresee  it  will  be  worse  for  your  heart." 

"  No,  no— not  now  ;  wait  till  those  confounded  stupid  fellows 
leave  her  more  at  liberty,"  said  I,  holding  back,  and  now  making 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  for  I  saw  that  Carrie  read  mc  like  a  book, 
from  "  to  the  public,"  to  "  finis."  "  But  who  is  she  ?"  I  continued. 
"  What's  her  name  ?" 

"  There,  there,  Mr.  Jinx,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  her,"  returned 
Carrie.  "  Her  name  is  Mary  Jones,  her  father  is  a  farmer,  she  is 
an  only  daughter,  and  I  l>c!ievo  she  is  not  engaged,  and  conse- 
quently, in  common  with  all  girls  in  a  like  situation,  she  yet  rc- 
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mains  in  anxious  expectation.  Though,  if  I  had  received  as  many 
offers  as  she,  I  should  have  been  married  twenty  times." 

"O — ah — ya-as.  I  perceive,"  said  T,  still  unwilling  to  admit 
that  any  good  tiling  could  como  out  of  Pugwash.  "  Ya-as,  a 
country  belle,  rather  pretty  and  very  verdant ;  and  as  Tompkins 
would  say,  '  would  do  very  well,'  could  she  have  enough  of  city 
life  to  remove  tho  hay  seed  from  her  tresses.  But  come,  those 
fellows  have  gone  at  last." 

Taking  Carrie's  arm  we  approached  the  young  lady.  Tho  least 
little  bit  of  an  exultant  smile  flitted  over  her  countenance  as  she 
obscr.'cd  us  coming.  I  confess  to  a  tremulous  feeling  as  we  stood 
beforo  her,  such  as  I  have  not  experienced  sinco  I  was  a  boy, 
a  long  while  ago,  sometime — it  seems  to  me — in  the  dark  ages. 

"  Miss  Jones,  shall  I  mako  yon  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jinx  V 
said  Carrie,  and  in  another  instant,  she  was  skipping  across  tho 
room  to  her  scat. 

Mr.  Jinx  bowed  profoundly,  and  murmured  something  about 
his  extreme  pleasure  in  making  her  acquaintance.  She  returned 
the  salutation  with  a  grace  comparable  to  nothing  earthly. 

"  Could  Mr.  Jinx  hope  for  the  happiness  of  dancing  the  next 
set  with  Miss  Jones  I" 

Miss  Jones,  with  a  sweet — O,  such  a  sweet  smile — "  was  afraid 
she  was  engaged  for  the  next  set." 

"  Tho  set  following,"  suggested  Mr.  Jinx,  iu  his  softest  and 
most  persuasive  tone. 

Miss  Jones  again  smiled,  displaying  such  a  charming  set  of  littlo 
pearly  teeth,  that  Mr.  Jinx  felt  a  succession  of  cold  shivers  chas- 
ing each  other  down  his  back. 

"  She  didn't  know — she  would  sec." 

"  And  with  the  nicest  littlo  hand  conceivable,  she  took  a  dear 
little  mother-of-pearl  dancing-book  from  its  place  of  semi-conceal- 
ment between  her  white  muslin  dress  and  about  two  yards  of  sky 
blue  ribbon  which  confined  her  littlo  wai3t,  and  glanced  her  eye 
over  a  formidable  list  of  names. 

Presently  she  looked  up  from  the  list  with  such  a  witching,  mis- 
chievous glance,  that  I  fairly — I  know  I  sha'n't  be  believed — but 
I  positively  blushed !  yes,  blushed  as  red  as  anything. 

"  Her  list,"  she  said,  "was  full;  but — she  didn't  know — per- 
haps— she  might — " 

"Might  what  !"  gasped  Jinx. 

"  Might  rub  out  the  second  name  and  insert  that  of  Mr.  Jinx, , 
if  ho  really  wished,  very  much." 

Jinx  made  no  reply — he  couldn't;  but  he  looked  at  her  in  such 
a  way  that  sho  laughed  gleefully.  Drawing  a  little  cedar  pencil 
with  a  silver  tip,  from  the  side  of  the  dancing-book,  sho  essayed 
to  write  my  name  ;  but  the  previous  name  was  in  tho  way.  Plac- 
ing the  pencil  between  those  littlo  pearly  teeth,  thoso  ruby  lips, 
sho  tried  to  rub  the  name  out,  but  it  wouldn't  be  rubbed  out ;  she 
laughed. 

"  It  was  no  matter,  sho  could  remember  me,  if  my  name  wasn't 
down." 

Just  then  tho  post-horn  called  tho  dancers  to  the  floor ;  her  part- 
ner for  tho  set  approached  ;  sho  couldn't  get  tho  pencil  back  into 
its  places — what  should  she  do  with  it  * 

"  Would  Mr.  Jinx  have  tho  kindness  to  keep  it  till  tho  next 
set  %"  and  from  those  lips  it  passed  to  my  hand. 

"  Wouldn't  Mr.  Jinx  havo  the  kindness  to  keep  it  V — ah, 
wouldn't  Mr.  Jinx  cheerfully  jump  out  of  his  skin  for  tho  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  ?  I  have  that  pencil  beforo  me  now.  What  moro 
can  I  say  of  that  eventful  evening  ?  To  me  it  is  a  confused  vision 
of  black  eyes,  white  dresses,  happiness,  blue  ribbons,  pencils  and 
ccstacy.  I  danced  with  her  that  set,  and  was  by  her  side  between 
every  other  set.  I  did  my  utmost  to  bo  agreeable  ;  she  met  mo 
more  than  half  way,  and  at  the  close  of  tho  dance,  as  sho  was  on 
the  point  of  departure,  I  accompanied  her  to  the  door.  I  took  her 
hand — sho  did  not  resent  the  liberty. 

"  Good  night,  Mary,"  I  murmured,  in  a  very  little  tono  of  voice. 
"  Good  night,  Mr.  Jinx,"  sho  returned.  "  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  Pugwash  immediately.  Wo  shall  seo  you  again  V 
I  ventured  the  least  little  pressure  of  her  hand.  Heavens  and 
earth  !  sho  returned  the  pressure.  'Another  moment  and  she  was 
gone.  I  was  intoxicated  with  delight.  I  re-entered  the  ladies' 
drawing-room  with  my  heart  overflowing  with  love  and  affection 
for  all  mankind — men,  women  and  old  maids.  I  kissed  Carrie 
fifty  times ;  I  almost  dislocated  Tompkins's  shoulder,  shaking 
hands  with  him ;  I  feloniously  and  by  force  of  arms  kissed  half 
a  dozen  girls  that  I  had  never  seen  before  in  my  life ;  and  alto- 
gether conducted  myself  more  like  a  madman,  than  the  stately 
and  dignified  gentleman  I  endeavor  to  appear  to  the  world. 

As  the  god  of  day  rose  bright  and  glorious  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  of  December,  1855,  a  stray  beam  of  sunlight  fell  upon 
tho  window  of  a  small  upper  room  in  a  large  house,  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  tho  ancient  town  of  Pugwash.  AVithin  that  cham- 
ber might  havo  been  seen,  standing  before  a  mirror,  a  gentleman, 
remarkable  only  for  the  singularity  of  his  attire,  his  costume  be- 
ing of  an  uncommonly  light  and  airy  description  for  that  season 
of  the  year.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  observer 
to  decide  whether  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  getting  into  bed,  or 
had  that  instant  turned  out.  Between  his  lips  he  held  in  a  dainty 
manner  a  small  cedar  pencil  with  a  silver  tip,  which  he  ever  and 
anon  kissed  passionately,  and  again  returning  it  to  ^position  be- 
tween his  lips,  he  smiled  and  simpered ;  bending,  now  forward, 
now  backward,  and  again  casting  a  sidelong  glance  at  himself  in 
tho  mirror,  he  appeared  to  be  endeavoring  to  call  to  mind  the  ac- 
tions of  some  one,  by  imitating  their  motions.  A  long  time  he 
stood  thus  absorbed,  apparently  regardless  of  the  bitter  cold,  al- 
though lie  shivered  as  with  an  ague;  nor  is  it  certain  how  long  ho 
might  have  continued  in  that  position,  had  not  the  door  of  the 
chamber  been  slowly  and  cautiously  opened,  and  a  gentleman 
fully  dressed  stepped  stealthily  into  the  room. 


He  was  a  person  of  rather  prepossessing  appearance,  with  light 
hair,  and  a  countenance  of  so  impulsive  and  mischievous  a  cast, 
that  the  most  superficial  observer  would  not  have  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment to  declare  that  such  a  face  could  only  belong  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Tompkins.  For  a  moment  the  stranger  gazed  at  tho 
gentleman  before  the  mirror  with  a  look  of  astonishment,  not  un- 
mixed with  amazement ;  then  seizing  the  water-pitcher,  he  dashed 
the  contents  all  over  that  individual's  person,  and  with  a  loud  ha, 
ha,  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Need  I  say  that  the  gentleman  beforo  the  mirror  was  myself  * 
For  an  instant  I  was  overcome  with  rage — I  was  mad  enough  to 
bite  Tompkins's  head  off ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  what  prevented 
my  doing  so.  The  water  had  completely  saturated  that  thin  cotton 
garment  which  a  blind  and  servile  obedience  to  arbitrary  custom 
compels  every  gentleman  to  wear,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  put  on  the  other  one,  which  I  did  ;  and  having  completed  my 
toilet  as  well  as  possible  with  my  half  frozen  fingers,  I  descended 
to  breakfast,  looking  as  blue  as  a  pigeon  with  cold. 

The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  harrowing  to  my  feelings- — let 
mo  hasten,  therefore,  to  a  close.  Having  borne  with  the  fortitude 
of  a  martyr  all  the  jokes  and  jeers  of  the  Grummets  through  the 
whole  forenoon — for  Tompkins  had  not  failed  to  give  them  the 
whole  particulars — I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  residence  of 
'Squire  Jones.  With  a  palpitating  heart  I  rang  tho  door-bell. 
Mary  herself  answered  the  summons,  looking  still  more  charming 
if  possible,  than  tho  evening  before. 

Seated  on  the  sofa  by  her  side,  I,  for  a  while,  talked  merrily  of 
tho  dance  and  the  people  present,  and  having  exhausted  that  sub- 
ject, I  gradually  gave  to  the  conversation  a  sentimental  turn.  I 
gave  her  at  great  length,  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  love  at 
first  sight,  expressed  my  conviction  that  that  was  the  only  true 
love,  to  which  opinion  she,  to  my  great  delight,  assented.  I  grew 
more  sentimental  still,  until  I  felt  sure  she  understood  mc,  when, 
with  all  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  told 
her : 

"  That  in  her  hands  I  placed  my  destiny  ;  that  love  like  mine 
did  not  require  a  length  of  time  to  ripen  ;  that  1  could  not  lovo 
her  moro  had  I  known  her  a  thousand  years  ;"  and  wound  up  by 
declaring  that  if  she  refused  to  allow  me  to  hope,  "  life  would  be 
a  decided  drug  in  my  market,  and  that  a  speedy  dissolution  would 
in  all  probability  close  the  dismal  scene." 

She  heard  me  through  in  silence,  and  with  an  attention  which 
filled  me  with  delight,  though  I  didn't  half  liko  the  mischievous 
smile  that  came  and  went  as  I  proceeded. 

"  Do  you  really  think  you  could  marry  a  plain  country  girl, 
Mr.  Jinx  V  sho  asked,  after  a  moment's  pause,  looking  at  mo  the 
while  with  a  peculiar  expression,  which  somehow  made  me  feel 
decidedly  uncomfortable. 

I  protested  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  marry  any  other 
than  a  country  girl. 

" But,"  persisted  Mary,  "you  would  bo  so  mortified  to  hear 
your  friends  say  your  wife  was  '  rather  pretty,  but  very  verdant,' 
and  that  there  were  traces  of  '  hay  seed  in  her  tresses  !'  " 

"  Mary  I"  I  gasped. 

" Besides,  you  know,  I  look  liko  your  grandmother;  tho  old 
lady  might  dislike  mo  on  that  account,  and  I  should  always  be 
jealous  of  her,"  and  the  pert  minx  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 
"And  more  than  all,"  she  continued,  with  a  demure  look,  "I 
havo  always  determined  never  to  marry  any  one  I  did  not  like, 
and  I  don't  like  yon,  Mr.  Jinx — I  don't  think  I  ever  could  ;"  and 
the  heartless  creaturo  renewed  her  absurd  merriment. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  from  the  house — I  say  that  was 
my  first  impulse — and  I  obeyed  it.  I  did  not  return  for  Tomp- 
kins ;  but  making  for  the  railway  station,  took  tho  first  train  home. 


"BLUE"  WHITE  LETTER  PAPER. 

The  practice  of  blueing  the-  paper  pulp  had  its  origin  in  a  sin- 
gularly accidental  circumstance,  which  not  merely  as  an  historical 
fact,  but  as  forming  an  amusing  anecdote,  is  perhaps  worth  men- 
tioning. It  occurred  about  the  year  1790,  at  a  paper  mill  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Buttonshaw,  whose  wife,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
was  superintending  the  washing  of  some  linen,  when  accidentally 
she  dropped  her  bag  of  powdered  blue  into  the  midst  of  somo 
pulp  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  and  so  great  was  the  fear 
she  entertained  of  the  mischief  she  had  done,  seeing  the  blue  rap- 
idly amalgamated  with  the  pulp,  that  allusion  to  it  was  studiously 
avoided  ;  until,  on  Mr.  Buttonshaw's  inquiring  in  great  astonish- 
ment what  it  was  that  had  imparted  the  peculiar  color  to  the 
pulp,  his  wife,  perceiving  that  no  great  damage  had  been  done, 
took  courage  and  at  once  disclosed  the  secret,  for  which  she  was 
afterwards  rewarded  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  her  husband, 
who,  being  naturally  pleased  with  an  advance  of  so  much  as  four 
shillings  per  bundle,  upon  submitting  the  "improved"  make  to 
the  London  market,  immediately  purchased  a  costly  scarlet  cloak 
(somewhat  more  congenial  to  taste  in  those  days,  it  is  presumed, 
than  it  would  be  now),  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  sharer  of  lis 
joys. — Hcning's  Paper  and  Paper  Making. 


NEW  IMPLEMENTS  OF  WAR. 

The  trials  of  new  destructive  machine*,  for  the  use  of  the  allied 
armies,  are  constantly  being  made  at  the  royal  arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, England.  Proof  was  lately  made  of  an  experimental  gun 
of  peculiar  construction,  weighing  between  three  and  four  tons, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  piece  of  cast-steel  ever  man- 
ufactured. It  was  covered  also  with  an  outward  covering  of  cast 
iron,  which  brought  its  weight  up  to  nine  tons.  The  proof  charge 
was  twenty-five  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  the  shot  to  be  fired 
was  of  a  conical  shape,  about  two  feet  in  length,  weighing  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  The  estimated  value  of  the  gun  was 
$7500,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
amount  of  powder.  Vet  it  burst  at  the  very  first  discharge,  scat- 
tering the  fragments  high  in  the  air — much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  scientific  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  exper- 
iment. The  mountain  mortars  of  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  now  being 
constructed  in  England,  are  composed  of  a  series  of  flat  rings,  fit- 
ting on  one  another  by  means  of  flanges,  and  clamped  together  by 
strong  external  bolts.  The  shells,  of  three  feet  diameter,  will  be 
charged  with  half  a  ton  of  gunpowder  ! — Lmdm  Times. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  OLD  SCHOOL-HOUSE  BY  THE  RIVER. 

A  sorrowing  heart  is  mine,  to-day; 

It  beats  with  a  mournful  quiver, 
At  tho  memory,  Kate,  of  our  young  days, 

And  the  school-house  by  tho  river : 
Of  the  lowly  walls,  where  childhoods  voico 

From  morning  till  night  rang  cheerly ; 
For  they've  shut  up  the  old  brown  school-houEe  now, 

That  the  children  loved  so  dearly ! 

0.  sweet  is  the  spring-time  that  comes  but  once, 

When  the  heart  is  a  light- winged  rover; 
And  lovely  the  memories  thronging  up, 

When  its  beautiful  days  are  over. 
Such  a  spring-time,  Kate,  was  yours  and  mina, 

In  youth's  warm  sunny  weather — 
When,  arm-in-arm,  by  the  shadowy  stream, 

We  sauntered  to  school  together. 

0,  you  were  a  merry  gipsy  then, 

Your  laugh  was  ever  the  lightest: 
And  soft,  bright  eyes  had  the  village  girls. 

But  yours  were  the  softest  and  brightest. 
And  my  own,  at  school,  from  the  open  page 

To  your  face  were  forever  turmng : 
For  ah,  'twas  a  holier  lesson,  far — 

The  one  that  my  heart  was  learning. 

You  sat  by  the  casement  where  sunbeams  warm 

Camo  quivering  all  about  you, 
Aud  I  thought  the  sunshine  never  could  be 

One  half  so  cheerful  without  you; 
And  my  daily  study — your  own  fair  face — 

Grew  daily  dearer  than  ever, 
Till  my  heart  had  learned  the  lesson  of  life, 

In  the  school-house  by  the  river. 

But  we  left  its  gray  old  roof  at  last, 

As  others  had  done  before  us ; 
And  then.  ah.  then  came  the  first  black  cloud 

Of  the  storms  that  were  hovering  o'er  us ! 
The  veil  of  gloom  that  between  us  fell 

Of  earth's  loveliest  light  bereft  me, 
Ard  a  shadowy  smile,  like  some  far-off  hope, 

Was  all  that  your  sweet  eyes  left  me. 

Still,  for  many  years,  the  children  hero 

On  their  long,  long  lire-way  started, 
And  one  by  one,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 

Away  from  its  walls  departed : 
Till  the  place  had  many  a  chink  and  ream, 

Time's  tireless  labor  showing, 
And  it  seemed  to  say,  "My  pride  is  gone, 

And  'tis  fit  that  I,  too,  were  going." 

A  hard,  hard  task  there  was  to  do, 

And  so  there  was  long  delaying — 
Till  the  winds  pierced  through  at  every  crack, 

Aud  the  mossy  roof  was  decaying. 
The  old  men  said  it  had  grown  to  them 

Like  one  of  their  feeble  number ; 
And  it  seemed  like  watching  some  worn-out  friend 

Going  to  his  final  slumber. 

But  none  had  the  heart  to  set  the  as« 

On  its  crumbling  timbers  ringing, 
For  there  they  had  watched  life's  thriftiest  hopes 

To  a  heavenly  harvest  springing. 
So  they  left  for  the  years  to  wear  away 

Tho  bonds  that  love  could  not  sever, 
And  we  mournfully  left  for  the  last,  last  time, 

The  old  school-house  by  the  river! 


WANTS  OF  THE  AGES. 

It  is  a  man's  destiny  still  to  be  longing  for  something,  and  tho 
gratification  of  one  set  of  wishes  but  prepares  the  unsatisfied  soul 
for  the  conception  of  another.  The  child  of  a  year  wants  little  but 
food  and  sleep,  and  no  sooner  is  he  supplied  with  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance of  either  of  those  excellent  things,  than  he  begins  whimper- 
ing, or  yelling  it  may  be,  for  the  other.  At  three,  the  young  urchin 
becomes  enamored  of  sugar-plums,  apple-pies  and  confectionary. 
At  six  his  imagination  runs  upon  kites,  marbles,  and  play  time. 
At  ten  the  boy  wants  to  leave  school  ami  have  nothing  to  do  but 
go  bird-nesting  and  blackberry  hunting.  At  fifteen  he  wants  a 
beard,  a  watch,  and  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots.  At  twenty  ho 
wishes  to  cut  a  figure  and  rides  horses ;  sometimes  his  thirst  for 
display  breaks  out  in  dandyism,  and  sometimes  in  poetry  ;  he 
wants  sadly  to  be  in  love,  and  takes  it  for  granted  all  the  ladies 
are  dying  for  him.  The  young  man  of  twenty-five  wants  a  wife  ; 
and  at  thirty  he  longs  to  be  single  again.  From  thirty  to  forty  ho 
wants  to  be  rich,  and  thinks  more  of  making  money  than  spending 
it.  At  fifty  he  wants  excellent  dinners  and  capital  wine,  and  a  nap 
in  the  afternoon.  The  respectable  old  gentleman  of  sixty  wants 
to  retire  from  business  with  a  snug  independence  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand,  toamarry  his  daughters,  set  up  his  sons,  and 
live  in  the  country  ;  and  then  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  wants  to  bo 
young  again. — Portfolio. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS. 

The  celebrated  bells  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  England,  and 
the  tower  in  which  they  are  placed,  have  been  lately  repaired,  two 
of  the  ten  bells  which  were  cracked  having  been  recast.  The  dock, 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  Edward  Burrel,  1025,"  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  one,  by  W.  H.  Trimnell,  which  weighs  two  tons, 
and  the  frame  of  it  is  nine  feet  four  inches  long.  The  main  quar- 
ter and  striking  wheels,  made  of  gun-metal,  are  24  inches  each  in 
diameter,  and  the  pendulum  ball  weighs  4(H)  lbs.  The  new  clock 
will  strike  the  quarters  on  the  first  and  fourth  bells,  and  the  hours 
on  the  old  "  Dunstan,"  weighing  7500  lbs.,  which  hangs  on  the 
top  of  the  Oxford  steeple  above  the  leaden  roof.  The  tower  of  the 
cathedral  has  been  strengthened,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  bells  being 
rung  again  "as  of  yore,"  beginning  before  Christmas.  From  ap- 
prehension of  the  insecurity  of  the  tower,  the  ringing  has  been  sus- 
pended for  many  years,  and  the  citizens  arc  looking  forward  to 
the  renewal  of  their  joy-exciting  sounds  with  much  satisfaction. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 


It  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  friendship,  that  by  communi- 
cating our  thoughts  to  another,  we  render  them  distinct  to  our- 
selves, and  reduce  the  subjects  of  our  sorrow  and  anxiety  to  their 
just  magnitude  for  our  own  contemplation, — Coleridge. 
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KEW  BEDFORD. 

We  present  herewith  a  series  of  eight 
■views  drawn  expressly  for  us  on  the  spot  by 
our  popular  artist,  \fr.  Kilhiirn,  represent- 
ing some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  tlic 
flourishing  city  of  New  Bedford,  in  this 
State.  The  Savings  Institute,  delineated  in 
our  first  engraving,  is  a  neat  and  tasteful 
building,  with  a  freestone  front.  The  High 
School,  shown  in  our  serond  engraving,  is 
a  plain  brick  edifice,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  is  occupied  by  schools  for  both  sexes. 
It  is  in  a  nourishing  condition,  and  enjoys  a 
high  reputation.  Our  third  view  is  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  which  stands  in  a  good 
position  in  the  elevated  part  of  the  city,  and 
is  built  entirely  of  granite.  Its  square  tow- 
ers, battlements,  and  buttresses  and  pointed 
windows,  and  the  ornamental  character  of 
its  surroundings,  give  it  an  imposing  and 
attractive  aspect,  and  render  it  the  most 
striking  church  edifice  in  the  city.  The 
trees  planted  near  it  add  an  additional  ef- 
fect to  its  picturesque  appearance.  The 
Court  House,  delineated  in  our  fourth  pic- 
ture, is  a  fine,  substantial  brick  building, 
with  a  handsome  Doric  colonnade  in  front, 
to  which  access  is  had  by  a  broad  Might  of 
steps.  It  stands  in  County  Street.  The 
grounds  are  handsomely  fenced  and  orna- 
mented with  trees.  The  City  Hall,  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  Market  Square,  and 
bnilt  of  stone,  presents  a  fine  appearance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  thrifty  trees,  as  shown 
in  our  engraving,  which  a  few  years  henco 
will  form  a  beautiful  park.  The  station- 
house  of  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton 
Railroad,  which  runs  to  Mansfield,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Providence  Railroad,  is 
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shown  in  our  sixth  en- 
graving. It  is  a  wood- 
en structure,  of  the 
Egyptian  order  of  ar- 
chitecture, presenting  a 
neat  apj>earance  exter- 
nally, and  having  ex- 
cellent and  commodi- 
ous interior  arrange- 
ments. The  Folicc 
Station  and  Watch 
House,  correctly  delin- 
eated in  our  seventh 
picture,  is  a  plain  struc- 
ture, but  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Our 
last  engraving  shows  us 
the  handsome  granite 
building  in  which  the 
officials  of  Uncle  Sam 
sit  at  the  receipt  of  cus- 
toms. It  is  a  very  neat 
and  commodious  struc- 
ture. The  Post  Office 
is  in  the  same  building. 
These  illustrations,  all 
of  which  are  accurate, 
will  servo  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  architec- 
tural character  of  New 
Bedford.  Our  readers 
will  notice  with  pleas- 
ure that  the  public 
buildings  all  have  orna- 
mental trees  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  a  very 


praiseworthy  and  agreeable  feature.  In- 
deed, the  people  of  New  Bedford  are  re- 
markable for  their  tree-loving  propensities. 
Every  year,  therefore,  will  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  place ;  for,  unlike  the  works 
of  human  hands,  these  noble  ornaments  in- 
crease in  beauty  with  age,  and  do  not  reach 
their  period  of  decline  till  centuries  of  sun 
and  frost  have  passed  over  their  branching 
heads.  New  Bedford  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  a  small  cstuarv  called 
Acushnet  River,  which  indents  tlie  land 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Buzzard's 
Bay.  It  is  tiftvfivc  miles  south  of  Boston, 
and  the  same  distance  from  Nantuc  ket,  with 
which  there  is  a  steamboat  communication. 
It  is  situated  on  an  acclivity,  and  is  laid  out 
with  great  neatness  and  regularity.  A  large 
Bomber  of  the  houses  arc  of  wood,  though 
of  late  years  more  durable  material  has  been 
employed.  Many  of  the  private  residences 
are  very  elegant,  and  the  grounds  about 
them  laid  out  with  great  taste.  Tho  gener- 
al aspect  of  the  place,  as  viewed  from  Fair- 
haven,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at 
vou  approac  h  from  the  harbor,  is  pleasing 
I'hc  Streets  are  laid  out  on  the  rectangular 
plan  of  Philadelphia.  The  upper  part  of 
the  city  is  the  best  built.  The  houses  on 
County  Street  arc  noted  for  their  beauty, 
and  this  thoroughfare  is  closely  planted  with 
shade  trees.  An  agreeable  drive  is  furnish- 
ed by  a  beautiful  avenue,  eighty  feet  broad 
with  sidewalks  eight  feet  wide,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  city  four  miles,  round  Clark's 
Point,  ent  ire  ling  the  light-house.  Of  the 
churches,  which  are  about  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, among  which  the  Methodists  have  four  ; 
the  Baptists,  two;  the  Presbyterians,  two 
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Congrcgationalists,  one  ;  Episcopalians,  one ; 
Unitarians,  one  ;  Roman  Catholics,  one  ;  Sea- 
men, one  ;  and  colored  persons,  three.  The  Sea- 
men's church  was  erected  at  an  expense  of 
$20,000,  and  is  supported  bv  ship  owners.  The 
poor-house  is  a  birgc  and  handsome  building. 
The  citizens  of  New  Bedford  have  provided  lib- 
erally for  education,  and  the  expenditures  for 
this  purpose,  in  1855,  were  more  than  $50,000. 
Besides  the  High  School,  a  view  of  which  we 
give,  and  which  accommodates  about  200  pu- 
pils of  both  sexes,  there  are  about  thirty-five 
other  schools.  The  Friends'  Academy,  on 
County  Street,  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
beautiful  grounds,  and  although  originally  in- 
tended for  young  ladies  of  the  Friends'  Society 
exclusively",  now  admits  pupils  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed.  The  city  supports  five  newspa- 
pers, a  large  number  for  its  population  of  but 
18,000.  Among  the  means  of  mental  culture 
that  the  city  possesses,  may  be  mentioned  a  cor- 
porate institution,  the  Social  Library,  which 
contains  a  good  stock  of  excellent  books.  In 
point  of  wealth,  New  Bedford,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  stands  second  only  to  Boston  in 
all  New  England.  On  the  authority  of  Lippin- 
cott's  and  Hay  ward's  Gazetteers,  wc  present  the 
following  interesting  statistics  of  its  business. 
The  whale-fishery  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  of  that  fishery  arc  the  principal  branch- 
es of  business  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged, and  the  prolific  sources  of  their  wealth. 
New  Bedford  has  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery  than  any  other 
port  iti  the  United  States.  As  early  as  the  year 
1764,  the  settlers  of  New  Bedford  sent  forth 
their  small  vessels  and  their  adventurous  mar- 
iners in  pursuit  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
some  of  them  sailing  as  far  south  as  the  Falk- 
land IslandB.  Interrupted  by  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  business  was  vigorously  and  success- 
fully revived  at  its  close,  and  with  the  tempora- 
ry suspension  caused  by  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  has  l>ecn  continued  ever  since, 
constantly  increasing  in  importance.  The  gold 
discoveries  of  California  caused  a  partial  diver- 
sion of  capital  and  tonnage.  Much  of  the 
sperm  oil  imported,  is  here  prepared  for  use,  by 
tha  different  processes  bv  which  spring,  summer, 
fall  and  winter  oil,  as  the  different  kinds  are 
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called,  are  produced,  before  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  various  markets  of  the  country ;  and 
from  the  spermaceti,  an  article  exclusively 
the  product  of  the  sperm  whale,  is  manufac- 
tured the  spermaceti  candle.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  sperm-candle  manufactories 
in  the  city.  Much  of  the  "right"  whale  oil 
is  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
number  of  vessels  owned  here  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Tho  shipping  of  the  collection 
district  of  New  Bedford,  June  30,  1852, 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  139,062  tons 
registered,  and  10,145  tons  enrolled  and  li- 
censed. Of  the  former,  125,530  tons  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  9039  tons 
in  the  coasting  trade.  The  foreign  arrivals 
for  the  year  were  113  (27,940  tons)  ;  the 
clearances  for  foreign  ports  192  (58,340 
tons)  ;  of  which  55,347  tons  were  by  Amer- 
ican vessels.  The  whole  number  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  arrived  at  New  Bedford  during 
the  year  ending  December,  31,  1852,  were 
99,  of  which  59  were  employed  in  tho  whale 
fishery.  The  value  of  sperm  oil  entered  at 
the  custom-house  during  the  same  year  was 
$1,927,511  ;  of  whale  oil,  $1,040,823,  and  of 
whalebone,  $444,318  ;  total,  $3,412,658. 
The  average  annual  receipts  for  the  ten  years 
ending  1852,  were — sperm  oil,  115,454  bbls.  ; 
whale  oil,  240,459  bbls.  ;  and  of  whalebone, 
2,664,700  pounds.  The  amount  of  duties 
collected  on  imported  merchandize,  in  1852, 
was  24,979  55.  Besides  the  manufactories 
dependent  on  the  whale  fishing  business, 
there  are  many  others  involving  a  large 
amount  of  capital.  There  is  an  extensive 
steam  cotton  mill,  which  employs  three  or 
four  hundred  bands,  and  there  is  also  a 
large  flouring  mill.  Coopering  and  ship- 
building are  also  earned  on  here  extensively. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  there 
were  built  14  ships,  1  schooner  and  3  brigs, 
with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  5226  tons,  and 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1853 — 54, 
there  was  added  6749  tons  of  shipping  to  the 
whale  fishery  and  4492  tons  to  the  merchant 
service,  in  all,  11,241  tons.  There  are  four 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1 ,900,000, 
a  Savings  Institution,  which  in  1853  had  a 
million  and  a  half  on  deposit,  and  four  in- 


surance companies.  The  total  valuation  of 
property,  in  1854,  was  $24,989,100,  of  which 
$16,476,400  was  personal  property,  and 
$8,512,700  real  estate.  But  the  whale  fish- 
ery is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  source  of 
wealth  to  New  Btdford.  In  the  last  centu- 
ry, the  gallantry  and  perseverance  of  our 
whalers  called  forth  the  eloquent  eulogy  ot 
Edmund  Burke,  the  great  English  states- 
man. He  painted  them  in  glowing  colors, 
pursuing  their  monstrous  prey  amidst  the 
icebergs  of  the  north,  tracking  them  to  the 
deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  Davis's  Straits ;  he  showed  them  in  the 
circle  of  the  south  pole,  carrying  their  har- 
poons and  lances  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
chasing  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  Though  the  early  American 
fishermen  pursued  their  business  in  almost 
unknown  regions,  and  had  to  construct 
their  own  maps  and  charts,  still,  so  great 
was  the  vigilance  of  their  commanders,  that 
shipwrecks  were  rare  among  them.  The 
Biscayans  were  the  first  of  European  people 
to  make  this  fishing  a  regular  pursuit,  and 
during  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  centuries 
they  prosecuted  it  with  great  vigor  and  suc- 
cess. Their  profits,  however,  did  not  accrue 
from  the  oil,  as  the  whales  they  took  were 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  polar  seas,  but 
resulted  from  the  sale  of  the  flesh,  which 
was  used  extensively  for  food,  and  of  the 
whalebone,  which  was  immensely  valuable. 
The  whales  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  howev- 
er, were  soon  exhausted,  but  the  hardy  Bis- 
cayans, expert  in  the  management  of  the 
harpoon,  were  eagerly  enlisted  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  navigators,  whose  voyages, 
undertaken  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage 
to  India,  had  thrown  open  the  northern 
haunts  of  the  whale.  At  this  period  whales 
were  so  abundant  that  a  ship  soon  obtained 
a  cargo  of  oil,  and  many  whales  were  killed 
out  of  pure  bport,  that  were  afterwards 
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abandoned.  In  those 
days  the  blubber  was 
boiled  on  shore,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Dutch 
founded  a  considerable 
village  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Spitsbergen, 
which  they  called 
Smecrcnbcrg,  from  the 
word  smeeren,  to  melt, 
and  ben/,  town  or  vil- 
lage. Afterwards,  when 
whales  became  scarce 
about  Spitzbergen,  tak- 
ing to  the  Greenland 
seas,  the  Dutch  used  to 
send  home  the  blubber 
direct  to  Holland.  The 
fishery,  at  first  the  mo- 
nopoly of  a  company, 
was  made  free  in  1642, 
and  the  result  was  an 
extraordinary  activity 
in  the  business.  The 
ships  of  the  Dutch  were 
fitted  out  on  the  follow- 
ing plan — an  individ- 
ual, who  generally  took 
command,  furnished  the 
hull  of  the  vessel,  the 
sailmaker  supplied  the 
sails,  a  cooper  the  casks, 
etc.,  and  each  person 
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shared  according  to  his  proportion  of  the 
outfit,  the  crew  being  hired  on  the  same 
principle.  In  1680,  the  Dutch  whale  fishery 
employed  about  260  ships,  and  14,000  sail- 
ors. But  the  wars  of  tho  close  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  com- 
pletely ruined  this  branch  of  Dutch  indus- 
try. The  English  whale  fishery,  at  first  car- 
ried on  by  exclusive  companies,  met  with 
better  success.  To  stimulate  this  branch 
of  industry,  the  British  government,  for 
many  years,  paid  a  large  bounty  to  vessels 
engaged  in  it,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
bounties  paid  to  our  cod  fishermen.  The 
Americans,  however,  from  the  outset,  have 
been  peculiarly  successful  in  this  business. 
When,  in  1784,  Louis  XVI.  fitted  out  six 
ships  on  his  own  account,  ho  enlisted  a  large 
number  of  experienced  whalemen  from  Nan- 
tucket. In  the  early  colonial  period  of  our 
history,  we  commenced  this  business.  At 
first  it  was  pursued  along  our  own  shores, 
but  as  the  whales  abandoned  them  for  re- 
mote waters,  our  hardy  mariners  followed 
in  pursuit,  penetrating  far  into  the  northern 
and  southern  oceans  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  From  1771  to  1775,  Massa- 
chusetts employed  183  vessels,  of  13,820 
tons  in  the  northern,  and  121  vessels,  of 
14,026  tons  in  the  southern  fishery.  Their 
enterprise  and  daring  added  enormously  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  beautiful 
city  we  have  delineated  is  a  tangible  proof 
of  the  importance  of  tho  business.  The 
rapid  growth  in  extent  and  wealth  of  our 
American  cities  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  character  of  our  political  institutions. 
Had  this  country  remained  a  colonial  depen- 
dency, its  progress  might,  indeed,  have  been 
rapid  as  compared  to  that  of  Europe,  but 
not  at  all  comparable  with  the  mighty 
snides  it  has  taken  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, in  every  art  and  science  which  serves 
to  advance  mankind. 
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[^Vritt^n  for  BuHouh  Pictorial.] 
Till:  BACHELOR* 8  INVITATION 

BT   FRANK  PBEELOVE. 

Come  join  the  dance! 

Around  us  glance — 
Even  sparkling  bright  and  gay; 

And  music  floats 

In  dulcet  not** — 
Now  danco  this  round  who  may ! 

GOBM  join  the  dance! 

The  heart's  romance 
Is  dving  out  too  soon ; 

Though  youth  is  passed, 

Ho  flew  too  fast — 
Old  Time  shall  bide  our  noon! 

Come  join  the  dance! 

One  moment  glance 
At  life  in  gala  plume; 

With  lore's  soft  thrill 

Your  warm  hearts  fill, 
Ami  give  Dan  Cupid  room. 

Come  join  the  dance! 

In  dreamy  trance 
The  forms  of  days  gone  by, 

Are  rising  round. 

From  fairy  ground, 
But  vanish  wh«n  we  sigh. 

Yet  join  the  dance! 

That  broken  trance 
Of  sweet  and  bitter  joy 

Floats  o'er  the  heart 

With  rapturous  smart — 
Life's  gold,  and  life's  alloy. 


[Written  for  Ballou"s  Pictorial.] 

THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. 

BY  MRS.  BIUI  RICH. 

Aunt  Rachel  was  neither  a  love,  nor  a  paragon,  an  angel, 
nor  a  svlph,  only  a  most  excellent  and  sensible  younp  woman. 
Sho  did  not  wear  a  profusion  of  rich  dark  curls,  nor  had  she  laugh- 
ing hluo  eyes.  Sho  had  too  much  of  humiliation  to  undergo  in 
witnessing  the  unnumbered  acts  of  coarse  brutality  and  low  cun- 
ning, the  many  little  meannesses  of  her  decrepid,  miserly  father; 
in  attending,  nursing  and  comforting  her  pale  dying  mother,  weary, 
sorrow-laden  and  broken-spirited  by  her  long  bondage  to  her 
wretched  husband.  I  say,  she  had  too  many  of  life's  sad  and  de- 
pressing realities  to  meet,  to  have  laughing  blue  eyes — nor  had  she 
the  softest  and  whitest  of  hands.  Ah,  no,  they  wer«  browned  and 
hardened  by  constant  and  unremitting  toil ;  by  contact  with  the 
broom,  the  wheel  and  the  shuttle.  Yes,  and  they  might  have 
grown  harder  in  bathing  anil  fomenting  the  rheumatic  limbs  of 
that  same  unworthy  father;  and  more  brown  through  gathering 
healthful  herbs  and  plants  for  her  sick  mother.  They  could  not 
waken  sweet  music  from  the  piano's  keys,  or  flutter  the  white  fan 
in  the  most  approved  mode  ;  but  they  could  make  the  most  deli- 
cious gruel  for  a  sick  neighbor,  or  the  finest,  whitest  bread  for  the 
wcarv  harvesters.  They  could  ply  the  needle  dexterously,  while 
good  substantial  coats  and  vests  rose  up  to  do  her  homage,  and 
the  fairest  and  whitest  of  linen  went  shining  from  them  to  adorn 
the  Sabbath  raiments  of  her  brothers.  I  must  own,  too,  my  hero- 
ine could  not  spoak  one  word  of  French — never  did  an  au  revoir 
or  an  ennui  fall  from  her  lips.  She  knew  not  if  Racine  wrote  ser- 
mons or  political  speeches ;  but  she  could  tell  you  all  about  her 
country's  history,  could  cast  simple  interest,  and  understood  very 
well  how  to  use  good  sense.  I  have  often  thought,  had  Aunt 
Rachel's  sphere  been  other  than  that  of  woman's,  she  would  havo 
proved  a  most  successful  business  man,  and  a  powerful  aid  to  all 
great  and  philanthropic  plans  for  the  happiness  and  well  being  cf 
mankind.  But  I  must  not  speculate  on  what  she  might  have  been, 
but  simply  inform  you  what  she  was  and  is. 

To  go  back,  I  say,  I  remember  her  in  her  youth,  when 
she  was  not  beautiful,  but  young  and  gentle,  and  may  I  add,  be- 
loved. It  was  not  many  months  from  that  dreamy  autumn  day, 
whon  I  stood  by  her  side  beneath  tho  bended  boughs  of  the  noble 
old  apple-tree,  that  my  mother  camo  to  mc  one  gloomy  spring 
morning  to  sav,  "  Rachel's  mother  was  dead,"  and  "  wc  must  go 
to  her  funeral."  I  remember  that,  too,  how  I  sat  shuddering  at 
tho  long  black  coffin,  and  wondering  why  they  spread  the  dreadful 
pall  over  the  poor  dead  woman  ;  and  how,  when  the  mourners 
passed  slowly  up  to  look  upon  the  still  face  of  the  departed,  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish  my  worshipped  Aunt  Hachel,  in  the 
tear-stained  face,  that  looked  even  more  plain  and  dark,  shaded  by 
the  crape  veil,  and  wan  and  haggard  through  grief.  I  thought 
they  all  felt  very  sad  that  they  could  never  see  that  poor  pale  face 
again.  But  Aunt  Rachel  I — child  as  I  was,  I  actually  groaned 
aloud,  as  she  bent  above  her  mother,  trembling,  and  gasping,  and 
looking  so  utterly  forsaken  ;  and  how,  as  they  went  by  mo  to  fol- 
low the  coffin,  I  wished  "  dear  aunty  "  could  only  know  how  I 
pitied  her;  but  I  dare  not  speak  to  her,  though  she  looked  kindly 
in  mv  face  from  amid  a  shower  of  tears.  I  knew  it  afterwards, 
that  she  felt  more  like  a  mother  following  her  child  to  it3  rest ;  for 
she  had  been  for  years  the  stay,  the  hope  and  protector  of  the  frail 
being  now  for  ever  at  peace. 

Years  went  by,  Aunt  Rachel  grew  older,  and  perhaps  lose 
comely,  but  as  she  became  familiar  with  tho  "  twenties,"  rumors 
gained  that  Aunt  Rachel  had  a  beau— that  she  was  to  be  married. 
1  know  well  how  it  gratified  mc  to  learn  that  he  was  a  fine  looking 


man,  with  a  good  education  ;  and  how-  proud  I  was  that  she  would 
ride  in  an  easy  carriage,  instead  of  the  crazy  old  lumber  wagon, 
and  at  last,  I  thought,  gix>d  Aunt  Rachel  can  rest.  Yes,  she  will 
do  so  much  more  good  now,  that  she  will  he  rich,  and  be  enabled 
to  exercise  her  benevolence  so  much  the  more,  and  do  such  a  world 
of  attending  the  sick  children  and  old  people.  I  asked  to  bo  dis- 
missed from  Bchool  that  1  might  go  up  and  see  her  face,  to  try  and 
discover  if  she  had  grown  a  whit  handsomer,  now  she  was  in  love, 
and  to  be  married.  She  was  out  by  the  old  well,  with  the  gray 
bucket  poised  to  pour  the  water  into  the  pail,  and  to  my  blushing 
"  Good  afternoon,  aunty,"  sho  turned  her  faco  smilingly  to  me, 
with  a  kind  remark.  Ah,  yes,  she  was  much  younger  and  fairer ; 
tho  light  of  hope  danced  in  her  hazel  eyes,  and  the  look  that  true, 
elevated  and  happy  love  ever  wears,  was  there,  giving  her  wholo 
kind  face  a  quiet,  calm  joy,  very  pleading  to  view.  Again  she 
filled  my  apron  with  the  large  yellow  fruit ;  again  put  back  my 
sun-bonnet  and  smoothed  my  hair,  and  I  thought,  as  she  stooped 
to  kiss  my  forehead,  as  I  said  "  Good-by,"  that  a  tear  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  pain  dimrqed  her  eye,  that  she  would  go  away  and 
sec  tho  little  girl  no  more  for  years — but  with  him  !    Ah,  with  him  ! 

Another  year  another  rumor  again  at  school,  and  the  larger 
girls  whispered  it  with  indignant,  sorrowful  glances,  and  expres- 
sions of  " shameful,"  "miserable  wretch,"  "the  base,  deceitful 
villain,"  and  "  poor,  dear,  blessed  Aunt  Rachel,  it  will  kill  her; 
she  will  die  of  a  broken  heart.  She  loved  him  so  well,  and  had 
her  wedding-dress  all  made,  cake  baked,  and  it  was  frosted,  too — 
expected  him  to-morrow — and  such  sights  of  table  linen,  and  such 
piles  of  bedding — too  bad  !  too  bad  !"  "  I  wish  his  wife  would 
just  scold  him  to  death — that  I  do!"  "  Yes ;  or  run  off,  or  go 
crazy,"  hrokc  in  a  still  more  exasperated  young  lady,  with  a  stamp 
of  the  tiny  foot.  To  my  trembling  inquiry  of  "  what  misfortune 
had  happened  to  Aunt  Ra<  hel  ?"'  they  said  her  expected  lover  was 
married  to  a  lady,  fairer  and  richer  than  our  good  aunt ;  but  that 
ho  said  ho  loved  her  better  than  the  heiress,  and  begged  her  for- 
giveness of  his  cruel  deception  ;  they  ended  by  saying  that  they 
hoped  Aunt  Rachel  would  sue  him  for  a  "breach  of  promise,"  at 
least.  Alas !  I  wept,  as  I  stole  away  to  moum  over  the  fall  of  all 
my  proud  dreams  for  Aunt  Rachel.  Alas!  I  cannot  go  now  and 
look  in  her  face ;  it  would  break  my  heart  to  seo  the  misery  of  ono 
so  denr! — for,  of  course,  sho  will  die  ! — people  always  do  in  novels 
when  deserted  in  love  ;  and  I  bitterly  grieved  that  now,  indeed,  she 
would  bo  as  "plain  "as  people  had  called  her.  I  was  a  child, 
with  an  imagination  nursed  by  lore  tales  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  I 
could  not  perceive  any  other  termination  to  the  first  romance. 

A  week  passed  away,  and  one  morning  my  mother  told  mo  1 
must  call  and  do  an  errand  for  her  to  Aunt  Rachel.  I  did  not 
wish  to  go,  and  begged  of  her  not  to  send  me — she  will  look 
so  miserable,  poor  Aunt  Rachel!  "Nonsense!  go!"  said  my 
mother ;  "  she  is  a  sensible  girl,  and  too  wise  to  cry  for  a  worthless 
fellow."  Once  more,  when  the  yellow  leaves  rivalled  the  yellow 
apples  on  the  old  tree,  and  the  hazy  light  slept  on  the  brown  hill- 
side, and  the  squirrel  leaped  from  the  gray  "corn-house"  to  tho 
ground  with  a  gold  kernel  between  his  white  sharp  teeth,  I  sought 
Aunt  Rachel.  This  time  sho  came  from  tho  cool  shaded  parlor, 
and  I  almost  forgot  my  purposo  to  be  calm  as  I  looked  up. 
Traces  of  tears  were  on  the  thin  cheeks,  and  such  a  talo  of  sadness 
in  the  mournful  eyes ;  yet  she  smiled  very  kindly  and  kissed  mo 
tenderly.  I  felt  her  lips  tremble,  too,  though  she  did  not  speak  of 
anything, save  the  business  I  came  to  do.  I  did  not  linger;  I  had 
not  learned  to  hide  tears  and  check  grief,  then,  and  I  found  my 
sympathy  was  fast  gaining  over  my  cautiousness,  and  I  would 
not  have  wounded  her  pride,  nor  sought  her  confidence  for  gold 
uncounted.  Yet  perhaps  few  could  have  felt  a  more  sincere  re- 
spect or  sympathy.  She  went  with  me  to  the  door,  and  down  to 
the  favorite  tree  also,  stooping  to  fill  my  pocket  again  with  tho 
mellow  fruit.  She  did  not  talk  much,  but  laid  her  hand  lovingly 
on  my  shoulder  at  parting,  and  said,  while  her  cheek  grew  paler, 
and  unuttered  grief  mingled  with  her  smile,  "Bo  a  good  girl,  my 
child,  and  be  happy  while  you  can ;  but  always  be  good." 

That  was  years  ago  ;  Aunt  Rachel  is  an  "old  maid  "  now — tho 
soft,  black  hair  has  many  a  silver  thread,  and  the  gentle  brow 
many  lines  that  tell  of  trouble  and  of  years.  But  now,  let  me  tell 
the  crowning  excellence  ;  the  noble  proof  that  she  deserves  to  be 
the  heroine  of  a  brighter  and  far  loftier  story  than  this  humble 
offering  of  an  admiring,  loving  heart.  Aunt  Rachel  did  not  die, 
nor  did  she  sue  for  a  breach  of  promise ;  she  went  about  her  daily 
pursuits,  and  her  ordinary  cares  and  charities,  with  closed  lips  and 
a  sealed  heart.  She  did  not  call  down  "  Heaven's  curse  "  upon 
the  man  she  loved,  but  who  had  chosen  beauty  and  wealth  to  tho 
moral  beauty  and  spiritual  wealth  of  one  he  could  not  but  deeply 
esteem.  Sho  was  not  disappointed  in  love  ;  that  had  made  her 
happy  and  young — had  been  to  her  the  one  star  amid  her  dark- 
ened home-life — the  one  hope  of  peace  and  joy.  She  hail  dreamed 
of  quiet  days  and  affectionate  companionship — of  a  thousand  acts 
of  devotion  she  could  do  for  him— of  a  thousand  things  that  were 
tender,  kind  and  beautiful  that  he  woidd  do  for  her — and  how 
much  of  all  that  was  worthy  could  they  both  accomplish  in  the 
love-lit  way  they  were  to  tread. 

The  futnre  had  seemed  illumined,  and  so  indeed  it  was  by  the 
light  that  was  in  her — the  pare  light  of  love,  and  faith,  and  hope. 
No !  it  was  not  in  love  she  had  been  disappointed,  but  in  the  want 
of  love  ;  in  the  preponderance  of  worldly  desires  and  aims — in  a 
wtak  seeking  of  the  outward  forms  of  loveliness,  forgetful  of  tho 
just  worship  due  the  soul.  She  had  tasted  the  charmed  waters  of 
the  clear  well-spring  of  love ;  they  were  sweet  and  healthful — 
should  site  quaff  instead  evermore  the  bitter  ones  of  hate  ?  True, 
the  beautiful  dream  of  a  home  was  broken ;  she  must  still  meekly 
b*ar  up  under  the  heavy  burden  of  domestic  grievances,  and  must 
still  yearn  for  a  sympathy  she  could  not  find  in  those  allied  to  her 
bv  tics  of  blood.    She  must  toil,  and  bear  much  of  mortification 


and  sorrow  from  those  immeasurably  beneath  her,  hut  whom  it 
was  her  duty  still  to  befriend  and  comfort.  But  should  she  crush 
out  from  her  bruised  and  wounded  spirit  all  the  sweet  light  that  had 
revelled  there,  making  her  thorny  way  a  path  of  roses  ?  She  felt  it 
was  no  sin  to  love,  even  though  the  object  of  her  affection  had 
failed  to  attain  the  manly  standard  she  had  set  up  for  him  in  her 
own  lofty  soul.  So  Aunt  Rachel  went  on,  paler  and  with  sadden- 
ed eyes,  yet  always  with  a  kindly  smile,  in  tho  way  assigned  her. 
Doubtless,  she  marvelled  at  times  why  that  way  was  rough — why 
she  had  not  found  happiness ;  and  sighed,  perhaps,  that  it  was  so 
long,  too — that  the  end  was  so  distant.  Still  she  went  on  with 
no  complaining,  no  ill-temper,  no  shrinking  from  tho  way's  sharp 
roughness ;  leaving  no  duty  unperformed,  and  going  out  of  her 
way  often  to  seek  others  still  moro  trying — always  kind,  benevo- 
lent, industrious  and  prudent. 

Aunt  Rachel  grew  older  and  still  more  plain.  She  had  offers, 
too — some  of  worthy,  honest  men,  who  could  in  a  measure  appre- 
ciate her  Christian  virtues,  and  admire  her  noble,  self-sacrificing 
course.  To  them  she  simply  replied,  that  she  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged tho  honor  of  their  choice,  but  she  could  never  love  them 
as  a  wife  should  lovo  one  to  whom  sho  was  united.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  gladly  risked  all  that,  could  they  have  seen  her  tho 
presiding  genius  of  their  homes,  the  worthy  guide  to  their  mother- 
less children.  But  she  was  firm  in  her  principles,  and  did  not  do 
what  nine-tenths  of  the  world  think  they  have  a  right  to  do — givo 
their  vows  with  an  absent  or  palsied  heart,  and  their  hands  to  tho 
clasp  they  would  shun,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  being  w  hat  Aunt 
Rachel  was,  an  old  maid,  or  for  a  fine  house,  or  a  few  hundred 
acres  unencumbered  save  by  a  lord  they  loathed.  Years  went  bv, 
and  brought  her  many  sorrows,  and  still  her  full  share  of  toil. 

She  came  to  bo  homeless  at  last ;  and  yet  she  never  could  be 
homeless,  for  every  house  would  open  its  doors  to  her — the  angel 
of  patience  and  mercy,  the  nurse  of  the  sick,  the  comforter  of  ago 
and  sorrow,  the  skilful  assistant  in  all  useful  labors.  No  !  Aunt 
Rachel  never  will  bo  homeless;  for  wherever  the  firelight  shines 
on  truthful,  honest  faces — wherever  the  spirit  of  virtuous  admira- 
tion for  genuine  worth  dwells — there  is  Aunt  Rachel's  home; 
there  is  she  honored  and  beloved,  as  those  alono  can  be  who  live 
and  labor  for  tho  good  of  others,  and  not  merely  for  their  own 
selfish  enjoyment. 

The  "  old  maid,"  Aunt  Rachel,  has  lived  long,  and  lived  well. 
She  has  never  married ;  but  she  has  done  moro  real  good,  has 
borne  her  hard  lot  with  more  of  brave,  truo  courage  and  patience, 
than  many  who  glory  in  the  name  of  wife — though  they  may  never 
have  even  thought  on  a  wife's  requirements,  much  less  met  and 
performed  them  with  a  cheerful  brow  and  a  sunny  soul.  She  will 
be  loved  and  trusted,  sought  and  attended,  all  the  days  it  pleases 
God  to  give  her ;  and  when  her  last  work  is  done  on  earth,  and 
her  last  duties  smilingly  finished,  meekly  and  quietly  will  sho 
sleep  to  waken  where  they  "  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, but  are  as  tho  angels  of  God."  Though  "she  be  dead,  yet 
shall  she  live  "  in  grateful,  mourning  hearts,  and  her  name  become 
a  word  of  blessing  and  of  hope  Noble  mothers  will  say,  "Be  an 
Aunt  Rachel,  my  child,  and  we  shall  never  blush  to  call  you  an 
'  old  maid.' " 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
IS  DREAMS. 

The  night  is  full  of  dreams  of  thee, 

In  dreams  thy  spirit  walks  with  mine, 
Thou  whispercst  words  of  lovo  to  me, 

In  dreams  T  still  am  thine. 
Again  in  dreams  thy  voice  is  heard, 

That  bound  mo  with  its  spell, 
And  tells  me  in  each  whisporing  word, 

That  still  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

In  dreams  I'm  sitting  by  that  shore, 

And  thou  art  by  my  side; 
We  list  to  the  din  of  ocean's  roar, 

And  wo  trace  the  ebbing  tide. 
And  in  that  tide  our  fate  was  writ, 

Although  we  read  it  not; 
And  little  deemed  our  love  like  it 

Awhilo  would  Cot- so  soon  forgot. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AN  UNDERGROUND  STORY. 

BY  HORACE  I?.  8TANIFOHD. 

Fkom  Milan  wo  went  to  Parma,  and  having  spent  a  week  in  the 
latter  city,  Wardwell  and  myself  bought  horses  to  carry  us  to  St. 
Stefano,  tho  man  of  whom  we  bought  them  pledging  himself  to 
buy  them  bach  at  any  time  within  a  month,  if  we  did  not  injure 
them,  only  deducting  a  moderate  price  for  their  use.  St.  Stefano 
is  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Taro,  and  distant  from  Parma  some 
fivc-and-forty  miles.  It  is  nestled  away  at  the  foot  of  the  Appe- 
nines,  and  wc  had  been  invited  hitherto  by  our  friend  Montallo, 
who  owned  an  extensive  vineyard  there.  We  had  first  met  Mi- 
chael Montallo  in  Genoa,  and  as  a  warm  intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween us,  and  as  he  promised  us  any  amount  of  pleasure,  wo  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  visit  him.  He  had  gone  on  a  few  day.?  in 
advance  to  prepare  for  our  coming. 

Wc  were  fortunate  in  our  horses,  for  we  obtained  two  noble 
ones,  and  their  keeper  assured  us  that  if  wc  started  betimes  in  the 
morning  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  St.  Stefano  be- 
fore night.  We  started  early — only  half  an  hour  after  the  sun 
was  up — and  as  the  road  followed  the  bank  of  the  Taro  nearly  all 
the  way,  the  ride  was  a  delightful  one.  It  was  only  three  o'clock 
when  we  reached  Compiano,  which  was  only  ten  miles  from  Mon- 
tallo's  residence.  After  leaving  this  place  wc  left  tho  river,  anil 
found  ourselves  among  the  mountains,  the  road  winding  around 
among  lofty  spurs  of  the  range.  We  had  reached  a  point  where 
the  path  crossed  a  swift,  mountain  torrent,  and  had  just  passed  tho 
bridge,  when  a  dozen  horsemen  appeared  before  us.  There  was 
no  mistaking  those  habits  ;  the  tall,  peaked  hat,  with  its  gaudy 
band  ;  tho  short,  embroidered  jackets ;  the  blue  shirts,  and  the 
leathern  belts  with  their  load  of  weapons. 

"  Stand  and  deliver  I"  wore  the  first  words  wc  heard  ;  and  after 
a  few  moments  hesitation  we  concluded  to  obey.  We  begged  of 
them  to  allow  us  to  retain  our  portmanteaus  and  clothing,  but 
they  would  allow  us  nothing.  They  were  dark,  savage-looking 
men,  long  inured  to  crime,  and  I  could  find  nothing  of  that  ro- 
mance about  them  which  I  had  so  often  heard  of  in  connection 
with  the  Italian  banditti ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  were  low,  vul- 
gar looking  fellows,  with  a  hang-dog  look,  that  forbade  all  thought 
of  any  such  thing  as  a  "lady-love"  in  connection  with  them. 
They  took  our  portmanteaus,  with  all  our  clothing,  our  watches 
and  money,  and  then  bade  us  go  on.  I  found  myself  lighter  in 
burden  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  money,  a  watch 
worth  a  hundred  more,  and  clothing  worth  perhaps  another  hun- 
dred. Wardwell  had  been  wise  enough  to  leave  most  of  his  money 
in  Parma,  so  his  loss  was  not  so  much.  So  when  wo  reached 
Montallo's  our  pleasure  was  somewhat  damped. 

"  Never  mind,"  be  said,  when  we  had  told  our  story,  "  I  have 
clothing  enough,  and  if  you  have  escaped  Dalmarto  and  his  band 
with  your  lives,  you  should  consider  yourselves  fortunate." 

"  Then  they  are  known  !"  said  I. 

"  Known  I"  repeated  my  host,  with  a  dubious  shrug  of  tho 
shoulders,  "  I  should  think  they  were.  Why,  they  have  been  the 
pest  of  theso  mountain  regions  for  over  eight  years.  Right  here 
is  the  only  handy  pass  over  tho  mountains  to  Genoa,  and  theso 
villains  have  grown  fat  in  purse  on  tho  heavy  robberies  they  havo 
committed.  They  arc  the  terror  of  all  travellers,  and  the  plaguo 
of  all  officers  and  soldiers." 

"  Then  they  cannot  he  soldiers." 

"  Why  bless  you,  no.  More  than  two  hundred  soldiers  have 
spent  a  fortnight  at  a  time  about  their  haunts  without  effect.  To 
a  stranger  an  account  of  tho  escapes  they  have  made  would  be  in- 
credible. Sometimes  they  aro  here,  and  sometimes  there ;  but 
the  moment  a  party  of  soldiers  heave  in  sight  they  are  nowhere  !" 

That  evening  Montallo  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  Dal- 
marto's  exploits,  and  I  was  glad  he  did,  for  thereby  I  was  enabled 
to  go  to  bed  a  happy  man.  The  loss  of  my  property  seemed  as 
nothing,  for  I  could  only  feci  thankful  that  I  was  alive.  On  the 
following  morning  wc  had  an  opportunity  to  look  about,  and  never 
did  I  find  myself  in  a  more  charming  spot.  Montallo's  place  was 
in  a  deep,  wide  valley,  or  vale,  with  noble  mountains  upon  either 
hand,  and  his  vineyards  extending  up  the  slopes  on  both  sides. 
From  his  place  it  was  only  about  thirty  miles  over  across  to  Genoa, 
and  as  he  could  carry  all  his  wine  over  upon  mules,  his  extensive 
vineyards  were  profitable.  He  kept  a  dozen  men  at  work  most  of 
the  time,  besides  «iio  muleteers.  lie  was  a  wealthier  man  than  I 
had  supppsed. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  wandering  about  his  premises,  and  vis- 
iting his  extensive  wine  vaults,  and  on  the  morning  of  tho  third 
day  he  proposed  to  visk  the  great  cave  of  Castcllo. 


"  It  is  a  great  place,"  said  our  host,  "and  a  place  which  no  one 
lias  yet  fully  explored.  It  was  accidentally  found  some  years  ago 
by  a  poor  peasant,  who  had  lost  some  goats,  and  was  up  there 
searching  for  them.    But  come,  you  shall  see  for  yourselves." 

At  seven  o'clock  we  mounted  our  mules  and  set  out,  and  after 
travelling  some  six  miles  along  a  winding  path  among  crags  and 
cliffs,  wc  began  to  ascend  a  mountain.  It  was  a  tedious  ride  up 
tho  rough,  circuitous  path,  but  wc  managed  to  take  it  pleasantly, 
and  at  length  our  host  bade  us  stop.  Wo  were  now  upon  a  broad 
table  of  rock,  with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  some  hundred  feet 
upon  one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  the  mountain  still  towered  up 
above  us.  We  hitched  the  mules  to  some  dwarf-pines  that  grew 
out  from  a  fissure  in  tho  rock,  and  then  having  taken  our  torches, 
we  prepared  to  follow  our  leader.  These  torches  were  huge  lamps, 
made  to  hang  on  wooden  handles,  something  after  the  fashion  of 
the  torches  carried  by  engine-men. 

Each  of  us  took  a  torch,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  flask  of  wine, 
and  then  set  out.  For  a  distance  cf  twenty  rods,  or  more,  we 
climbed  up  a  steep  ascent,  and  here  we  came  upon  another  talrjp, 
only  much  smaller  than  the  lirst.  Upon  this,  standing  close  in  to 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  was  a  huge  detached  rock,  and  back  of 
this  we  found  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  It  was  a  rough,  jagged 
aperture,  some  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  only  a  scene  of  darkness 
beyond.  Montallo  entered  first,  and  we  followed.  For  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  feet  we  passed  through  a  tunnel  not  varying  much 
in  height  from  the  entrance,  and  after  this  the  way  began  to  widen 
and  expand,  until  wc  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  chamber,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  were  lost  in  utter  gloom.  The  floor  was  quite 
smooth,  but  had  a  descent  as  wo  went  on.  Through  this  hall  wo 
travelled  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  and  then  we  came  to  a  place 
where  wc  had  to  crawl  along  upon  our  hands  and  knees ;  but  this 
was  only  a  few  feet,  and  then  wc  found  ourselves  in  a  hall  not  so 
large  as  the  first,  but  vastly  more  grand,  for  the  walls  were  hung 
all  over  with  stalactites,  and  as  the  light  of  our  torches  struck  on 
the  flashing  pendants,  the  place  had  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
Btelliferous  dome. 

After  feasting  our  eyes  upon  this  for  a  while,  wc  passed  on  to 
another  cave,  still  smaller  than  the  others,  and  here  wc  saw  pas- 
sages leading  off  in  all  directions.  They  were  narrow  and  high, 
seeming  like  vast  fissures  where  the  rock  had  split  asunder.  Into 
one  of  these  I  entered  alone,  and  as  the  way  seemed  straight,  I 
kept  on  for  fome  distance,  the  thought  of  finding  any  difficulty  in 
getting  back  never  once  entering  my  head.  I  did  not  notice  that 
though  the  way  seemed  straight  as  I  was  going,  yet  it  had  slightly 
radiating  branches  going  back.  At  length  the  floor  became  rough, 
and  while  I  held  the  torch  above  my  head,  and  looked  only  upon 
the  floor  to  see  that  my  footing  was  sure,  an  intervening  spur 
caught  my  light  and  threw  it  from  my  hand.  For  an  instant  the 
fallen  flame  quivered  with  its  expiring  throes — and  then  I  was  in 
utter  darkness.  I  groped  about  until  I  found  my  torch,  and  then 
I  turned  to  make  my  way  back.  My  eyes  were  of  no  more  use 
than  was  my  lighted  torch  ;  but  I  fancied  I  had  not  gone  far,  and 
that  a  few  moments  groping  would  lead  me  to  my  companions. 

But  ere  long  I  felt  that  something  must  be  wrong,  and  then  I 
remembered  that  I  had  my  apparatus  for  lighting  cigars  with  me, 
and  after  a  while  I  managed  to  re  light  my  torch.  Strange  that  I 
had  not  thought  of  this  before.  Ilowevcr,  the  way  was  once  more 
light,  and  I  pushed  on,  and  ere  long  I  came  out  into  a  largo 
apartment,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  calling  for  my  friends,  when 
I  discovered  that  I  was  in  a  place  where  I  had  not  been  before. 
Again  I  called  out  with  all  my  power,  but  only  the  startling  echoes 
of  my  own  voice  replied.  But  my  eye  caught  a  passage  that  I 
was  sure  led  back  towards  the  spot  where  I  had  left  my  compan- 
ions, and  I  started  into  it.  I  had  not  gone  fifty  feet  before  I  came 
to  a  point  where  the  passage  branched  off  in  three  different  ways, 
but  I  took  the  one  which  led  straight  on,  and  followed  it  until  I 
was  satisfied  tint  I  was  on  "the  wrong  track.  To  go  back  I  con- 
sidered the  safest  way,  so  back  I  turned  ;  but  ere  I  bad  gone  ten 
rods  I  found  the  way  divided  into  two  branches.  I  had  not  no- 
ticed this  before.  Without  much  hesitation  I  took  the  one  that 
led  to  the  right,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  the  ono  by  which 
I  had  come. 

And  on  I  went — on,  on — and  by-and-by  I  had  the  peculiar  sat- 
isfaction of  being  convinced  that  I  had  made  another  mistake.  I 
stopped  and  pondered  ;  and  at  length  I  resolved  that  I  would  take 
some  path  and  follow  as  long  as  I  could.  I  was  now  in  a  small 
chamber,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  were  only  of  dark  rock, 
and  which  had  three  outlets.  I  chose  the  one  that  I  fancied  would 
lead  me  aright,  and  pushed  on.  I  had  beard  of  people's  being 
lost  and  dying  amid  the  interminable  labyrinths  of  these  vast  cav- 
erns, and  it  is  not  strange  that  such  thoughts  made  me  a  little  un- 
easy, to  say  the  least.  But  on  I  went,  sometimes  thinking  I  must 
be  right,  and,  at  others,  that  I  was  wrong.  I  passed  through  four 
more  chambers,  one  of  them  as  large  as  any  I  had  entered,  and 
finally  I  struck  into  a  low,  narrow  passage  which  had  a  gradual 
descent.  After  travelling  this  some  distance  I  stopped.  The  way 
was  very  descending  now,  and  often  I  had  to  s'ep  down  from  one 
crag  to  another,  sometimes  letting  myself  down  by  my  hands, 
where  the  perpendicular  descent  was  great.  It  seemed  that  I  must 
be  going  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  ;  but  after  a  while 
I  pushed  on  again. 

And  it  was  well  that  I  did,  for  I  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  be- 
fore I  saw  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  ahead.  I  put  my  torch  behind 
me,  so  as  to  be  sure,  and  there  was  no  mistake.  This  glimmer 
was  descending,  being  certainly  twenty  degrees  below  me.  But 
down  I  went,  and  when  I  had  reached  tho  point  where  the  light 
came  in,  I  found  it  to  he  a  low,  narrow  aperture,  the  wide  passage 
I  had  been  following  taking  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  left,  and  loading 
away  into  utter  darkness.  I  crawled  out  into  this  aperture,  and 
found  that 'I  was  upon  a  sort  of  shelf,  about  halfway  up  the  wall 


of  a  wide  chamber,  and  into  this  chamber  the  light  came  i 
directions — from  a  narrow  fissure  overhead,  and  from  an  i 
on  the  floor  nearly  opposite  from  where  I  was.    I  held  my  torch 
out  into  the  cave,  and  could  see  that  the  bottom  was  not  far  from 
twelve  feet  from  where  I  was  perched  upon  the  shelf.    And  I  saw 
more,  too.    But  wait. 

Slowly  and  carefully  I  made  my  way  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf, 
and  then  having  found  secure  clutching  places  for  my  hands  I 
worked  my  way  over  and  let  my  body  down,  and  in  a  moment 
more  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave  in  safety.  Of  course  my 
torch  was  extinguished,  but  I  could  sco  well  enough  without;  and 
almost  the  first  thing  upon  which  my  eyes  fell  was — my  own 
portmanteau  ! 

Of  course  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  robbers'  cave.  It  was  a  wide 
cavern,  with  a  rough,  uneven  floor,  and  upon  every  hand  were 
piled  up  heaps  of  booty.  There  were  many  hales  of  dry  goods, 
many  casks,  and,  in  short,  every  conceivable  thing  that  travellers 
could  carry  across  the  mountains.  Upon  one  side  I  saw  a  huge 
chest,  which  I  tried  to  move,  but  coul  1  not.  It  was  firmly  locked, 
and  I  supposed  it  must  contain  what  of  money  and  jewels  the 
bandits  had  to  store  away.  I  opened  my  portmanteau,  and  found 
my  property  untouched,  only  my  gold  was  missing. 

But  I  waited  not  long  here.  I  took  my  portmanteau,  and  had 
resolved  to  take  it  off,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if 
the  villains  should  return  and  find  anything  missing  they  might 
take  alarm  and  make  off  with  their  most  valuable  booty,  and  fur- 
thermore, as  my  portmanteau  was  but  little  compared  with  the  gold 
I  had  lost,  I  put  it  back  where  I  had  found  it,  and  then  taking 
my  torch,  made  my  way  to  the  place  where  the  light  came  in  upon 
the  floor.  I  found  here  an  aperture  only  about  three  feet  high, 
and  some  six  feet  in  width,  and  having  crawled  through  this  I 
found  myself  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  upon  turning  about  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  I  could  not  see  the  hole  from  whence  I  had 
come.  But  the  mystery  was  soon  explained.  In  coming  out  I 
bad  slid  down  a  gentle  descent,  and  an  overhanging  shelf  of  rock 
completely  concealed  the  entrance.  I  should  have  said  before,  but 
may  as  well  say  here,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  the  aper- 
ture through  which  I  had  gained  access  could  not  be  seen,  for  the 
shelf  extended  some  two  or  three  feet  out  from  the  wall,  and  thus 
hid  the  place;  so  I  doubt  if  the  robbers  ever  discovered  the  secret. 

This  ravine  in  which  I  found  myself  after  leaving  the  cavern, 
was  long,  narrow,  and  deep,  with  almost  perpendicular  walls,  but 
I  could  see  that  near  me  was  tho  end  of  it,  where  the  solid  wall 
arose  upon  three  sides,  and  I  knew  of  course  that  the  outlet  must 
be  the  o'her  way.  So  on  I  hastened,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
place  of  egress,  which  was  very  narrow,  and  bidden  among  a  thick 
clump  of  trees.  When  I  reached  the  confine  of  this  stunted  copse 
I  found  myself  upon  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  !  So  I  must 
have  made  my  way  entirely  through  the  giant  rock. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  path  from  here;  with  quick 
steps  I  started  for  the  other  side.  I  remembered  a  pecnliar  clump 
of  trees  I  had  noticed  in  the  morning  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  as  I  could  see  this  now,  I  had  a  safe  guide.  The  way  was 
toilsome,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  .-.inking  to  rest  I  reached  tho 
broad  table  where  we  had  left  our  mules ;  and  shortly  my  com- 
panions joined  me.  I  told  them  my  story,  and  it  was  received 
with  many  expressions  of  almost  incredulous  wonder. 

Wc  reached  home  safe  and  hungry,  and  on  the  next  morning 
Montallo  hastened  off  to  St.  Stefano,  where  ho  gave  an  account  of 
my  discovery  to  an  officer.  The  next  morning  I  found,  when  I 
arose,  a  detachment  of  fifty  soldiers  under  my  window,  waiting  for 
me  to  guide  them  to  the  banditti's  cave.  Soon  after  breakfast  I 
joined  them.  Wardwell  and  Montallo  accompanied  us,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  we  were  ready  to  set  out.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  when 
wc  reached  the  mouth  of  tho  robbers'  cave,  and  having  satisfied 
ourselves  that  there  was  no  one  within  wc  entered.  The  officers 
were  astonished  beyond  measure.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  the 
soldiers  should  remain  concealed  about  the  place  until  the  bandits 
came,  so  my  companions  and  myself  set  out  on  our  return. 

On  the  evening  of  tho  following  day  the  soldiers  came  back, 
with  the  robbers  with  them,  seven  in  number,  having  left  five  dead 
in  the  ravine  on  the  mountain.  Before  I  left  Montallo's  dwelling, 
Dalmarto  and  his  men  were  hung,  and  the  people  were  once  more 
able  to  travel  in  safety.  I  received  back  my  property  in  full,  and 
a  small  sum  of  gold  besides  ;  but  tho  warm  blessings  I  received 
from  the  relieved  people  were  of  more  value  than  all  else. 
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ton press  for  sixteen  years.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,  TALES,  POEMS,  STORIES  OF  TILE  SEA,  SKETCHES.  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES.  WIT  AND  IIUMOU, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  wi iters  of  the  country.  It  is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries, 
nnd  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere;  at  home  or  abroad,  each 
number  bring  complete  in  ilarlf. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pages;  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  peculiar  sect  or  clique.  27/m  work  U 
Intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  tho 
brim  ench  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  os 
any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  family  circle.  It 
is  in  all  its  departments,  fresh  and  original,  nnd,  what  it  purports  tu  be,  tho 
chenpest  magazine  in  the  world. 

Auy  pcrsou  onclo>ting  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive  the 
Magazine  for  one  year,  or  any  person  sending  us  eight  subscribers  and  tight 
dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  nnd  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremout  and  Bromfleld  Streets,  Boston. 
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JOHN  UK1GU,  KSH.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tho  accompanying  portrait  is  a  correct  likeness  of  a 
gentleman  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  one  of  her  richest  anil  worthiest  citizens,  a  man 
emphatically  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  He  has 
been  distinguished  through  life  for  energy  of  character, 
directness  of  purpose,  indefatigable  industry,  promptness, 
decision  and  high  principle,  and  as  such,  may  be  cited  as 
an  example  for  imitation.  Some  few  years  since  wo 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  newspaper,  a  few  brief  "  hints 
to  young  men  about  commencing  business/1  and  were 
struck  with  their  directness  and  soundness.  We  sup- 
posed them  to  be  culled  from  various  sources,  but  after- 
wards learned  that  they  were  the  production  of  one  mind, 
and  were  maxims  deduced  from  the  experience  of  one 
who  had  practised  what  .he  preached — the  sub  ject  of  this 
sketch.  The  tone  of  these  hints  was  high.  Looking  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  a  means,  they  suggested 
its  attainment  by  honorable  methods,  and  through  tho 
practice  of  habits  calculated  to  elevate  the  character  and 
strengthen  the  mind.  We  shall  refer  to  these  hints  again 
after  speaking  of  their  author.  Few  persons  who  have 
attained  position  and  wealth  have  commenced  life  less 
conspicuously  than  John  Grigg.  An  orphan  former  boy, 
no  one  could  have  predicted  ot  him  in  childhood  that  he 
would  one  day  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  individuals 
in  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  tho  Union.  But  he  had 
"  that  within  which  passeth  show."  He  had  a  strong 
mind  and  a  brave  heart,  and  his  very  position  developed 
in  him  the  virtue  of  self-reliance.  At  an  early  age  he  ex- 
changed the  life  of  a  farmer  for  that  of  a  sailor,  which 
he  followed  for  a  certain  period,  until  he  had  mastered 
the  details  of  the  nautical  profession.  On  abandoning 
tho  sea,  he  passed  a  year  or  more  in  llichmond,  Virginia, 
where  he  employed  his  time  to  great  advantage  in  study- 
ing mathematics.  But  he  was  too  poor  to  devote  him- 
self for  any  length  of  time  exclusively  to  self-culture. 
He  had  his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  do  it.  Removing  to  Ohio,  he  soon  became 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Chancery,  in 
Warren  county,  and  was  so  devoted  to  his  duties  there, 
says  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  "  he  often  wrote  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  hours,  every  twenty-four  for  weeks  together." 
This  excessive  assiduity  impaired  his  health,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  change  his  business.  We  next  find  him 
engaged  in  the  woollen  cloth  factory  of  Joel  Scott,  Esq.,  in  Scott 
county,  on  the  Elkhorn  Creek,  Kentucky.  He  became  superin- 
tendent of  Mr.  Scott's  establishment  at  Georgetown,  and  rendered 
himself  a  most  valuable  man  in  the  position,  for  his  industry  and 
intelligence  soon  enabled  him  to  master  all  the  rninutia:  of  the 
business.  In  the  year  1816,  however,  he  quitted  Mr.  Scott,  who 
parted  from  him  with  great  regret,  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  to 
look  for  an  opening  in  a  more  exciting  atmosphere.  Business 
was  then  in  a  vury  depressed  state,  Mr.  Grigg  was  comparatively 
without  means,  and  was  about  abandoning  his  purpose  of  settling 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
B.  Warner,  a  thriving  bookseller,  who,  with  a  quick  appreciation 
of  character,  immediately  engaged  him  as  a  clerk.  Mr.  Grigg 
mastered  the  details  of  the  bookselling  business  as  readily  as  he 
had  the  duties  of  clerk  of  the  Ohio  court  and  superintendent  of  the 
woollen  factory,  and  Mr.  Warner  found  that  he  had  secured  an 
invaluable  assistant.  A  memorandum  found  after  Mr.  Warner's 
death,  contained  these  words  :  "  I  consider  John  Grigg  as  possess- 
ing a  peculiar  talent  for  the  bookselling  business — rtry  industrious, 
and  from  three  years'  observation  (the  time  he  has  been  employed 
in  my  business)  have  found  nothing  in  his  conduct  to  raise  a  doubt 
of  his  possessing  correct  principles."  As  an  instance  of  the  labor 
ho  was  willing  to  assume,  we  may  here  mention,  that  soon  after 
engaging  with  Mr.  Warner,  he  learned  the  name  of  every  book  in 
the  store,  its  price  and  the  place  where  to  find  it,  so  that  he  was 
able  at  once  to  lay 
his  band  on  it  when 
called  for.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  War- 
ner, he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ex- 
ecutors to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  firm, 
a  complicated  and 
laborious  business, 
which  he  executed 
to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties.  The 
accomplishment  ot 
this  duty  left  him 
once  more  with  the 
*'  world  before  him 
where  to  choose." 
Conversing  about 
his  prospects  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Cushing,  ot 
Baltimore,  the  lat- 
ter said,  "  Rely  on 
yourself ;  you  can- 
not fail  to  succeed, 
and  you  will  one 
day  astonish  your- 
self and  the  book 
trade  of  the  coun- 
try." The  next  day 
Mr.  Grigg  hired  a 
store  with  a  lodg- 
ing ap:irlinent  at 
the  back  of  it,  and 
commenced  book 
seller  on  his  own 
account.  His  ex- 
perience, his  indus- 
try, his  tact,  bis  ra- 
pidity of  calcula- 
tion, his  prompti- 
tude and  sound- 
ness of  judgment, 
coupled  with  pru- 
dence and  other 
good  qualities,  pro- 
duced their  logical 
result.  Tl.c  predic- 
tion of  Mr.  Cush- 
ing was  fullv  veri- 
fied. He  d'id  in- 
deed "astonish  the 
book  trade  of  tho 
whole  country," 
for  ho  completely 


he  is  fond  of  expatiating  on  the  importance  and  safety  of 
agriculture  as  a  profession.  In  his  opinion,  nearly  all 
our  schools  ought  to  be  agricultural.  He  takes  the  "same 
view  of  agricultural  pursuits  which  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  all  ages  have  entertained.  We  cannot  better 
close  this  brief  sketch  than  by  giving  some  extracts  from 
Mr.  Grigg's  "  Hints  to  Young  Men  about  commencing 
Business,"  and  we  regret  that  wo  cannot  quote  them  en 
tiro.  They  are  of  universal  application,  and  moreover 
afford  a  key  to  the  character  of  their  author  :  "  Be  indus- 
trious and  economical.  Waste  neither  time  nor  money 
in  small  and  useless  pleasures  and  indulgences.  If  the 
young  can  be  induced  to  begin  to  save  the  moment  they 
enter  on  the  paths  of  life,  the  way  will  ever  become  easier 
before  them,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  attain  a  competency, 
and  that  without  denying  themselves  any  of  the  real 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. — To  industry  and  econ- 
omy, add  self-reliance.  Do  not  take  too  much  advice. — 
Remember  that  punctuality  is  the  mother  of  confidence. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  merchant  fulfils  bis  engage- 
ments :  he  must  do  what  he  undertakes  precisely  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  in  the  way  he  agreed  to.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  diligence  in  employments  of  less  consequence 
is  the  most  successful  introduction  to  great  enterprises. — 
Let  the  young  merchant  remember  that  selfishness  is  the 
meanest  of  vices,  and  it  is  the  parent  of  a  thousand  more. 
— Be  frank.  Say  what  you  mean.  Do  what  you  suy. 
So  shall  your  friends  know  and  take  it  for  granted  tiiat 
you  mean  to  do  what  is  just  and  right. — Accustom  your- 
self to  think  vigorously. — Marry  early ;  and  in  choosing 
a  wife,  a  man  should  look  first,  at  the  heart;  second,  at 
the  mind;  and  third,  at  the  person. — The  business  man 
should  be  continually  on  the  watch  for  information,  and 
ideas  that  will  throw  light  on  his  path  ;  and  he  should  l>e 
an  attentive  reader  of  all  practicul  books,  especially 
those  relating  to  business,  trade,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  patron 
of  useful  and  ennobling  literature. — Never  forget  a  favor, 
for  ingratitude  is  the  basest  trait  in  a  man's  heart.  Al- 
ways honor  your  country,  and  remember  that  our  coun- 
try is  the  very  best  poor  man's  country  in  the  world." 


JOHN  GRIGG,  ESQ. 


revolutionized  it.  His  mercantile  foresight  taught  him  when  to 
carry  sail,  and  when  to  reef  in  the  voyage  of  life.  Thus  the  finan- 
cial whirlwind  of  1836  and  18.(7  passed  harmlessly  by  him.  He 
foresaw  the  prostration  of  the  United  States  Bank,  transferred  his 
investments  from  stock  to  real  estate,  anil  when  the  crisis  came, 
which  ruined  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  his  own  fortune  was 
secure  and  unshaken.  Outside  of  the  circle  of  bis  own  business, 
Mr.  Grigg  liberally  invested  capital  in  the  various  enterprises  of 
his  day.  He  was  an  early  and  large  stockholder  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  ;  he  purchased  extensive  properties  in  Miiwiwiippi 
and  Illinois,  while  he  has  beautified  his  adopted  city  by  the  erec- 
tion of  many  elegant  dwellings.  The  possession  of  great  wealth 
never  seduced  Mr.  Grigg  into  the  habits  of  ostentation  and  extrav- 
agance, which  are  not  only  intrinsically  evil,  but  vicious  as  ex- 
ample. His  good  taste  and  his  sound  principles  have  preserved 
him  from  the  seductions  of  opulence.  Vet  he  has  not  fallen  into 
the  other  extreme  of  meanness  and  parsimony.  Through  many 
an  unseen  channel  his  beneficence  has  flowed  forth,  conferring 
blessings  in  its  path;  He  is  fond  of  helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves, for  he  understands  the  true  philosophy  Of  giving  assistance. 
To  his  employees,  and  to  those  who  have  been  in  his  employ,  he 
has  ever  evinced  a  princely  liberality.  Mr.  Grigg's  own  success 
has  not  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  mercantile  pursuits  are  to  be 
engaged  in  with  due  caution.  He  is  aware  of  the  important  fact 
that  ninety-seven  out  of  every  one  hundred  merchants  fail ;  and 


INTERIOR  OF  A  HOUSE  IN  JAVA. 


INTERIOR  0*'  A  HOUSE  IN  JAVA. 


Our  engraving  exhibits  an  interior  view  of  the  principal 
apartment  of  a  house  in  Java,  and  the  way  in  which  tho 
Javanese  live.  The  room  is  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  floor 
is  covered  with  mats.  With  the  exception  of  the  perpendicular 
height,  it  resembles  very  much  tho  cabin  of  a  ship  with  berths  on 
each  side.  The  occupants  of  these  little  side  dens,  when  they 
wish  to  be  private,  can  draw  the  curtains ;  and  on  each  side  is  a 
sort  of  a  settee,  convenient  for  lounging,  and  for  ascending  to  and 
descending  from  the  inner  recesses.  Here  we  sec  a  group  of  persons 
of  both  sexes — or  rather,  we  should  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
But  we  confess  that  these  same  Javanese  are  not  in  our  style  of 
beauty.  There  seems  to  be  a  degree  of  abandon  ami  social  f.unil- 
iaritv  among  the  congregated  inmates,  which  wotdd  hardly  bo 
tolerated  in  more  civilized  communities.  The  lady  on  our  left, 
who  is  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  may  be,  for  aught  wo 
know,  and  probably  is,  a  Javanese  Venus ;  but  beside  the  Medi- 
cean  or  the  Venus  of  Milo,  she  would  hardly  "enchant  tho 
world."  There  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  an  air  of  neatness  about 
this  Javanese  domicil.  In  architecture,  the  Javanese  surpass  the 
other  natives  of  the  eastern  archipelago  ;  and  many  structures  of 
stone  and  brick,  some  in  a  style  of  superior  magnificence  (as,  for 
instance,  the  temple  of' fioro  Budor),  exist  in  different  part.s  of  the 
island.  But  the  art  of  building  ha*  declined  since  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  and  the  modern  Javanese  do  not  even  understand 
the  art  of  turning  an  an  h,  thoin/b  arches  are  seen  in  every  ancient 
struc  ture  remaining  in  Jav  i.  The  kumtnns,  or  palaces  of  the  na- 
tive princes,  are  walled  enclosures,  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan,  and 

comprising  numer- 
ous buildings;  they 
were  formerly  con- 
structed of  hewn 
stone,  but  at  pres- 
ent con.-ist  of  ill- 
burnt  bricks  and 
ill-concocted  mor- 
tar. After  thoc,  tho 
belter  sort  of  resi- 
dences arc  called 
jiamliipas,  a  word 
derived  from  the 
Sanscrit ;  and  tho 
edifice  is,  therefore, 
probably  of  Indian 
origin.  In  most  of 
these  a  thatched 
roof  is  supported 
by  four  wooden  pil- 
lars, round  which 
is  an  awning  of 
light  materials, 
supported  by 
movable  props  of 
bamboo;  and  the 
whole  is  closed  in 
by  a-  temporary 
paling.and  divided 
into  apartments  by 
light  partitions. 
The  chief  materi- 
als of  the  houses  of 
the  Javanese  are 
the  bamboo,  the 
rattan,  the  palmet- 
to leaf  and  wild 
giiL-s.  'ihehouso 
ol  a  peasant  in  a 
populous  p<irt  of 
Ju\  a,  where  mate- 
rials ore  not  tho 
most  abundant, 
will  not  exceed  tho 
value  of  sixty  days' 
labor.  In  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  chiefs 
there  is  generally, 
in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  house,  a 
kind  of  slate  bed, 
rather  for  display 
than  use ;  but  an 
ordinary  bed  is 
usually  only  the 
bamboo  floor 
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CLUBS  FOR  THE  PICTORIAL. 

AWARDING  THE  PRIZES. 

According  to  our  agreement,  we  now  proceed  to  award  the  prizes 
which  were  offered  for  the  New  Year's  subscriptions — in  doing 
which,  we  cheerfully  wish  those  who  have  won  them,  perfect  satis- 
faction and  much  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

1.  A.  Whitney,  of  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  having  sent  266  sub- 
scribers, making  the  first  largest  club,  will  receive  an  elegant  first 
class  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston  workman- 
ship, warranted  in  all  respects.    Value,  $300. 

2.  B.  Frink,  of  Norwich,  New  York,  having  sent  251  subscrib- 
ers, making  the  second  largest  club,  will  receive  a  superior  English 
Lever  Gold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and  key,  new, 
and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.    Value,  $200. 

3.  F.  V.  Bulfinch,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  having  sent  234  sub- 
scribers, making  the  third  largest  club,  will  receive  a  library  of 
One  Hundred  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books, 
embracing  biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc. 
Value,  $150. 

4.  J.  C.  Terry,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  having  sent  1 38  subscrib- 
ers, making  the  fourth  largest  club,  will  receive  a  superb  English 
Double  Barrelled  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and  powder 
pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value,  $100. 

5.  D.  Mitchell,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  having  sent  122  sub- 
scribers, making  tho  fifth  largest  club,  will  receive  a  Lady's  Gold 
Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel  back,  best 
Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.    Value,  $80. 

6.  T.  Hardie,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  having  sent  120  subscribers, 
making  the  sixth  largest  club,  will  receive  a  superior  English 
Silver  Lever  Watch,  new,  and  warranted  in  all  respects  a 
perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value,  $60. 

7.  George  Cotton,  of  Delevan,  Wisconsin,  having  sent  114 
subscribers,  making  the  seventh  largest  club,  will  receive  an  elegant 
American  Hifle,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder-flask  and  fixtures — a  superb  weapon.    Value,  $55. 

8.  A.  S.  Todd,  of  Pultneyville,  New  York,  having  sent  101 
subscribers,  making  the  eighth  largest  club,  will  receive  a  fine  Rid- 
ing Saddle  and  Bridle  made  to  our  own  order,  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish stock,  by  William  Holmes,  25  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with 
curb  and  snaffle  bits,  and  all  tho  fixtures  perfect.    Value,  $50. 

9.  R.  D.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  having  sent  74  sub- 
scribers, making  the  ninth  largest  club,  will  receive  a  richly  wrought 
Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing  Thirty 
Gold  Dollars.    Value,  $35. 

10.  O.  Ramsdell,  of  Jersey  Shore,  Penn.,  having  sent  62  sub- 
scribers, making  the  tenth  largest  club,  will  receive  an  English 
Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  respects 
suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.    Value,  $25. 

11.  T.  Dow,  of  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  having  sent  52  sub- 
scribers, making  the  eleventh  largest  club,  will  receive  a  fine  heavy 
Gold  Seal  Ring,  elaborately  wrought,  and  with  the  initials  of 
the  winner  cut  upon  the  stone.    Value,  $20. 

12.  T.  McNabb,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  having  sent  51  subscribers, 
making  the  twelfth  largest  club,  will  receive  five  large  and  beautiful 
Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some  interesting  scene, 
framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.    Value,  $18. 

J.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Pultneyville,  N.  Y.,  having  sent  50  sub- 
scribers, will  receive  Eight  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Pictorial. 

J.  M.  Tomlinson,  of  Charlestown,  Ohio,  having  sent  50  sub- 
scribers, will  receive  Eight  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Pictorial. 

D.  S.  Jackson,  Council  Bluff,  Iowa,  having  sent  us  50  sub- 
scribers, will  receive  Eight  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Pictorial. 

J.  K.  Alexander,  of  Franklin,  Indiana,  having  sent  us  50  sub- 
scribers, will  receive  Eight  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Pictorial. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  Episcopal  Recorder  condemns  Dickens's  last  work, 
"  Little  Dorritt,"  as  irreligious. 

. ,  Candles  resembling  the  finest  wax  are  now  made  from 
coal  and  from  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland. 

....  Our  very  manner  is  a  thing  of  importance.  A  kind 
"  no  "  is  often  far  more  agreeable  than  a  rough  "  yes." 

....  The  captain  general  of  Havana  lately  gave  a  banquet  to 
the  officers  of  all  American  vessels  that  were  then  in  port. 

....  A  negro  lately  violated  (so  the  Post  says)  the  Sabbath 
by  playing  a  fiddle  on  Sunday. 

....  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  is  now  a  member  of  nearly  all 
the  scientific  academies  of  the  old  world. 

....  The  salary  of  the  governor  of  Mississippi,  by  a  recent  act 
of  the  legislature,  has  been  raised  to  the  sum  of  $5000. 

 The  English  poison  at  the  rate  of  about  6,000,000  China- 
men per  annum  with  the  opium  trade  they  forced  on  China. 

. ... .  He  who  has  energy  enough  to  root  out  vice,  should  go  a 
step  further  and  plant  virtue  in  its  stead. 

....  A  "  sufficiency  "  has  been  defined  as  "  a  little  more  than  a 
person  has  already."    A  true  bill. 

....  When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing — that  is 
unless  yon  are  an  orator  or  a  debater. 

....  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  possesses  property  to  the  value 
of  $581,000,000,  with  a  population  of  2,300,000. 

....  A  great  effort  is  making  in  New  Haven  to  resuscitate  the 
Jeroma  Clock  Company.    It  employed  200  or  300  workmen. 

.....  The  flour  and  grain  dealers  of  Philadelphia  are  making 
an  effort  to  establish  a  new  bank. 

 Dr.  Parker,  of  San  Jacinto,  Texas,  has  been  killing  a 

bear  a  day  for  some  weeks  past. 

 The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  have  decided  that  the  President 

cannot  commute  a  sentence,  though  he  may  grant  a  pardon. 

....  "  Copper  and  iron  have  been  found  in  the  blood  of  human 
beings."    Yes,  and  brass  in  their  faces. 

  The  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  have  dis- 
continued the  practice  of  soiling  season  tickets. 


POSTAL  REFORM — MONEY  ORDERS. 

A  very  energetic  movement  is  now  making  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  from  government  a  reform  in  our  post-office  system,  and 
large  meetings  of  business  men  and  others,  having  this  object  in 
view,  have  already  been  held  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
places.  To  Mr.  Pliny  Miles,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  whose  position,  as  a  clerk  in  the  post- 
office  department  at  Washington,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
practically  examining  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  "  set  this  ball  in  motion."  His  able  pamphlet 
on  "  Postal  Reform,"  which  we  have  heretofore  briefly  noticed, 
has  been  received  with  very  general  favor. 

Tho  following  are  the  principal  changes  demanded  by  the  re- 
formers :  1,  Uniform  postage  of  two  cents  on  letters,  and  a  cheap 
uniform  rate  for  printed  matter.  2,  Receiving-houses  and  letter- 
carriers  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters  in  cities  and  prin- 
cipal towns,  without  extra  charge.  3,  Money  orders  for  sums  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  drawn  by  the  principal  post- 
offices  on  each.  4,  Compulsory  prepayment  to  be  abolished,  and 
double  postage  to  be  charged  on  all  mail  matter  not  prepaid. 
5,  All  dead  letters  to  be  returned  to  the  writers,  and  whenever 
possible,  without  opening.  6,  The  postage  on  all  franked  matter 
to  be  paid  by  the  government. 

Some  of  the  above  items  admit  of  discussion ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  system  furnishing  a  safe  and  conven- 
ient means  of  remitting  money,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
The  British  government  have  adopted  a  very  simple  plan  of 
money  orders,  the  details  of  which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Miles's 
excellent  pamphlet,  and  which  has  been  found  to  work  admirably 
in  Great  Britain,  where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a  series  of 
years.  An  order  is  drawn  by  the  postmaster  of  one  town  on  the 
postmaster  of  another  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  "letter  of  advice,"  which  contains  the  name  and  call- 
ing of  the  payee,  and  the  name  and  calling  of  tho  remitter.  The 
"  advice  of  money  order  "  is  sent  by  the  first  mail  to  the  post- 
master on  whom  the  order  is  drawn,  and  is  his  authority  for  pay- 
ing the  money  order  whenever  it  is  presented.  In  the  money  let- 
ter there  is  a  blank  form  of  receipt  to  bo  signed  by  the  payee — 
namely,  the  person  to  whom  the  order  is  payable.  Tho  "  advice  " 
is  signed  by  the  postmaster  sending  and  the  postmaster  receiv- 
ing it. 

"  The  safety  of  the  money  order,"  says  Mr.  Miles,  "  consists  in 
the  information  necessary  to  have  it  paid — the  full  name  and  oc- 
cupation of  tho  remitter — being  only  known  to  the  sender  and 
receiver,  and  the  postmaster  on  whom  the  order  is  drawn.  If  the 
mail  is  robbed  or  lost,  the  postmaster  failing  to  get  his  '  advice ' 
by  duo  course,  will  not  pay  the  order  if  it  is  presented,  until  he 
gets  the  necessary  '  advice '  or  instruction.  If  the  person  to  whom 
the  order  is  addressed  knows  tho  full  name  and  occupation  of  the 
sender,  so  that  it  is  not  necessarily  in  tho  letter  accompanying  the 
order,  or  if — as  the  public  are  partially  instructed — the  name  in 
full  and  occupation  are  sent  by  another  day's  port,  and  not  accom- 
panying the  money  order,  any  thief  or  mail  robber  who  might  get 
the  order  will  find  it  of  no  uso  to  him,  as  he  cannot  give  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  having  it  cashed."  The  order  and  letter 
of  advice  bear  the  same  number.  During  sixteen  years,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  remitted  in  this 
way  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  one  dollar  in  five  hundred  thousand 
has  been  lost  to  the  remitter  by  any  fault  of  the  system,  any  crime 
or  casualty.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  introduce  this  plan  here  t 
As  detailed  by  Mr.  Miles,  it  appears  simple  and  feasible.  The 
commission  charged  in  England  is  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  no 
one  would  begrudge  a  moderate  charge  for  a  plan  that  appears 
to  secure  perfect  safety  for  the  remittance.  Almost  every  one  is 
interested  in  this  question,  and  we  trust  that  no  means  will  be  left 
untried  for  the  reform  in  this  particular,  which  is  so  much  needed. 

Binding. — Having  extended  the  facilities  for  prompt  and  neat 
work  in  our  binding  department,  we  are  now  prepared  to  bind  all 
works  handed  in  to  us,  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  Books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  newspapers,  will  all 
be  bound  in  any  desired  form ;  our  own  works  being  finished  as 
heretofore,  and  at  the  same  prices. 

Dr.  Ball. — This  gentleman,  so  well  known  by  his  recently 
published  book  of  travels  in  China,  and  who,  last  fall,  froze  Ins 
feet  and  hands  badly  during  a  night  he  passed  on  the  White 
Mountains,  has,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  nearly  recovered  from  his 
injuries. 

"The  Contrabandist." — We  hear  much,  from  all  quarters, 
in  praise  of  this  interesting  and  admirably  written  story,  now  pub- 
lishing in  our  columns.  The  author  will  be  henceforth  one  of  our 
regular  contributors. 

Our  next  Number  — Among  the  striking  features  of  our  next 
number  will  be  two  large  pictures  by  Billings,  engraved  in  lhe  best 
style,  depicting  the  "  Storm  of  Chapultepec,"  and  the  "  Battle  of 
Buena  Vista."    They  are  both  brilliant  works  of  art. 

.  «  ~  -  —  >•  — — 

Trouble  Ahead. — It  is  said  that  the  allies  are  resolved  to 
capture  all  Russian  vessels  transferred  to  the  citizens  of  tho  United 
States  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eastern  war.  "  Catch  a 
weasel  asleep." 

Portraits. — D.  C.  Johnston,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Johnston, 
who  inherits  his  father's  talents,  are  taking  excellent  likenesses  at 
their  rooms,  257  Washington  Street. 

Back  Numbers. — We  can  send  all  new  or  old  subscribers  the 
back  numbers  of  our  paper  to  January  1st,  making  the  work  com- 
plete for  the  current  year,  or  any  previous  number  desired. 


BOSTON  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY. 

On  our  last  page  we  present  two  views,  representing  tii 
terior  of  the  new  "  Mercantile  Building,"  at  the  corner  of  Sum- 
mer and  Hawley  Streets,  recently  erected  by  Emery  B.  Fay,  Esq., 
and  the  interior  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library,  which  was  ded- 
icated with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  1st  of  January,  1856. 
They  were  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Warren,  and  may  be 
relied  on  as  faithful  delineations.  The  lot  is  adjacent  to  Trinity 
church — a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  our  sketch — and 
measures  nearly  five-eighths  of  an  acre. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  occupies  11,000  square  feet 
on  the  second  floor  of  this  building,  and  the  rooms  consist  of  a 
reading  room,  periodical  room,  conversation  room,  library,  presi- 
dent's room,  secretaries'  room,  director's  room,  room  for  coins  and 
curiosities,  two  committee  rooms,  a  room  for  storage  and  a  fine 
hall  for  literary  exercises,  general  meetings,  etc.,  capable  of  seat- 
ing about  700  persons.  The  stand  point  selected  for  the  interior 
view  is  near  the  centre  of  the  reading  room,  looking  from  Sum- 
mer Street  through  the  periodical  room,  conversation  room  and 
library,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet. 

The  reading  room  is  forty  feet  on  Summer  Street,  sixty-two 
feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  high.  In  an  oval  sky-light  in  the  ceil- 
ing, of  ground  and  stained  glass,  is  a  representation  of  tho  seal  of 
the  Association.  The  walls  are  embellished  with  a  bust  and  por- 
trait of  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  a  friend  and  one  of  the  munifi- 
cent patrons  of  the  institution,  by  portraits  of  Columbus  and  Ve*- 
pucius,  presented  by  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  and  by  several  other 
paintings,  lists  of  present  and  past  officers,  etc.  A  copy  of  Stu- 
art's original  picture  of  Washington,  now  owned  in  Newport,  is  in 
preparation,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett.  The  elegant  clock,  with  two  marble  dials,  was 
manufactured  by  Howard  &  Davis,  and  presented  to  tho  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  Carlos  Pierce,  its  present  efficient  president,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  under  whose  tasteful  supervision  the 
rooms  have  been  finished  and  furnished. 

The  periodical  room  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  selection  of 
foreign  and  domestic  periodicals,  and  every  convenience  is  pro- 
vided for  readers.  The  present  shelving  of  the  library,  which  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  alcoves,  will  contain  25,000  volumes.  Its  ca- 
pacity may  bo  doubled  by  means  of  a  light  gallery  accessible  by 
an  iron  circular  stairway.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
at  present,  is  17,000,  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
annually.  The  hall,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  "  Mercantile 
Hall,"  has  four  convenient  ante-rooms,  is  centrally  located,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  concerts,  lectures,  readings,  etc.,  and  we 
notice  that  it  is  already  much  in  demand  for  such  purposes.  It 
has  an  independent  entrance  from  Summer  Street,  and  another 
from  Hawley  Street. 

This  institution  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociations in  the  country,  having  been  founded  in  March,  1820. 
Its  present  number  of  members  is  2100.  A  course  of  lectures  is 
delivered  each  winter.  By  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  any  per- 
son engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  who  is  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  by  the 
payment  of  two  dollars  annually.  Persons  not  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  may  become  subscribers,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  members  except  that  of  voting,  by  the  payment  of 
two  dollars  ;  and  ladies  may  become  subscribers  on  the  same 
terms.  We  learn  that  since  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms,  many 
ladies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 


Letters  and  Oysters. — It  is  said  that  oysters  sent  from  Bal- 
timore reached  Cincinnati  in  advance  of  the  mail  letters.  Wouldn't 
it  be  well  to  enclose  tho  letters  in  oyster-shells  ? 

.  '. .  I 

MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kalloch,  Mr.  Sanford  L.  Mower  to  Miss  Jane  M. 
Burrows;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Joseph  Hartman  to  Miss  Julia  Curran; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Warren  R.  Knight  to  Miss  Olivia  Carter;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Winkley,  Mr.  Richard  Steel  to  Miss  Jane  Lineham  ;  by  Rev.  Mi.  Pettee,  Mr. 
James  H.  Lord  to  Miss  Cordelia  R.  Benjamin. — At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark,  Capt.  Edward  W.  Randall,  of  Bath,  Me.,  to  Miss  Jane  D.  Cole.— At 
Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Eben  T.  Ilayward  to  Miss  Caroline  Gale. — 
At  Sonierville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Eastman  to  Miss  Maria. 
C  Nicbols,  of  Boston. — At  Ka.(t  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Hadley  to  Miss  Maria  Cavnah. — At  Newton  Centre,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Samson  Talbot  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Morse. — At  Stonehani,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
comb,  of  Southbridge,  Mr.  Jesse  Green,  2d  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Green. — At  Plymouth, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  John  T.  Holmes  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Harlow.— At  Fall 
River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronsou,  Mr.  Howard  B.  Allen  to  Mrs.  Adaline  Lindsey.— 
At  Springfield,  Mr.  John  Brooks  to  Miss  Carrie  Adams. — At  Stonington,  Conn., 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  George  S.  Kinney,  of  Griswold,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Eliza 
C.  Eccleston,  of  Westerly,  R.  I. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Hon.  Daniel  Safford,  63;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Sanderson,  24;  Widow 
Margaret  F.  Capen ;  Mr.  David  Farrar,  36;  Mr.  Henry  Cumly,  30;  Mr.  James 
Henry,  65;  Mr.  George  C.  Philbrook,  61;  Mrs.  Dorcas  Olendorf,  54 ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Duff,  33,  Mrs.  Maria  Lord,  33.— At  South  Boston,  Cyrus  Alger,  Esq., 
74;  Mr.  William  H.  Gage,  4S>. — At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Keiia  Gaston,  76.— At 
Charlestown,  Mrs.  Cornelia  S  Hall,  64;  Miss  Ellen  L.  Staniels,  19;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Caverly  Canney,  47. — At  Dorchester.  Mr.  Jesse  Pierce,  foimerly  of  Stoughton, 
67- — At  West  Cambridge.  Miss  Eleanor  S  Pierce,  18. — At  Winchester,  Mrs. 
Dorothv.  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Phineas  Stone.  77. — At  Leominster,  Miss  lie. en 
I..  Ing.ills.  20.— At  Watertown.  Mr.  John  Heath,  44. —At  Newton,  Mr.  Matthias 
Cohins,  80.— At  Lynn,  Mr.  William  Stanchfield,  \2\  Mrs.  Martha  Alley,  38; 
Mrs.  Nancy  Fitch.'  38  — At  Salem,  Mr.  John  It.  Mitchell,  37 ;  Widow  Lucy  Ann 
Dodge,  41.— At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Wood,  22.— At  Lowell,  Mr.  Si*  ey  S. 
Olcott,  60.—  At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Perez  Poole.  75. — At  Fall  River,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Clarkson,  late  of  England,  70. —  \t  Nantucket,  Widow  Mary  Ijingdon,  <:4;  Mr. 
Reuben  Wbitebouse,  07. — At  Worcester,  Mr.  Israel  Whitney,  75;  Miss  M. 
Maria  Putnam,  18.— At  Millbury,  Capt.  Amasa  Wood,  72;  Mr.  C.  P.  Wetuiore, 
31  — At  Springfield,  Nicholas  Baylies,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  38. 


Ballou'0  pctortal  IBraroing-Hoom  (JTompanion. 

TERMS  ; — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   S3  00 

4  subscribers,  M      "    10  00 

10         "         "      "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*»*  One  copy  of  Baixou:s  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  The  Flau  of  our 
Union,  when  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  year,  for  94. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Iiallou's  Pictorial.] 
ISABEL 

BY    GEO  RGB    O.  COOMER. 


My  beauteous  little  child! 

Her  Hps  were  drops  of  dew ; 
And  iu  her  eyes  the  vioU-U  smiled 

With  mure  than  violet  blue. 

Her  bugs  I  recall. 

Where  dwelt  a  soul  so  sweet, 
We  thought      lore  could  eweotcn  nil 

The  heart*  that  ever  beat. 

How  all  her  thoughts  I  read, 
How  sad  her  tcar-dropa  were; 

It  grieve*  me  that  I  ever  said 
One  chiding  word  to  hor. 

1'or  she,  my  blue-eyed  child, 

In  death'*  embraces  fi  ll : 
Now  lives  alono  in  roses  wild 

The  graco  of  Isabel. 

I've  wen  tho  iceberg's  gleam, 

And  felt  the  tropic  sun; 
Hut  she-  was  over  in  my  dream, 

My  darling  little  oue. 

I've  worn  thee  in  my  heart. 
My  child  ot  sunny  brow; 
And,  cherub  as  thou  wert  and  art, 
Here  will  I  keep  thee  now. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NANNETTE  CATHERWOOD. 

Br  SUSAN*  II.  BLAMDBLL. 

" Jambs,"  said  Mm.  Catherwood  to  her  husband,  "it  is  not 
right  that  you  should  bo  at  variance  with  Air.  Somers.  lie  is  a 
kind  neighbor." 

"  You  ar.3  correct  in  that  last,  Emily,"  answered  her  husband. 

"And .an  excellent  man,"  continued  Mrs.  Cathenvood. 

"  Right,  again." 

"He  has  shown  himself  a  true  frieud  to  us,  ever  since  we  set- 
tled near  each  other ;  not  in  words,  merely,  but  in  good  deeds, 
that  have  been  many  and  frequent — that  he  performed  heartily 
and  with  a  good  will." 

"  True — true,  Emily.    I  acknowledge  it  all." 

And  rising,  Mr.  Cathenvood  paced  the  room  with  an  unquiet 
step  and  a  troubled  air. 

"  Well — this  matter  of  disturbance,  what  is  it,  after  rll  ?  A 
discussion  of  some  affair  which  concerns  neither  of  you,  and  that 
can  in  no  way  affect  your  interests  or  his.    A  mere  debate — " 

"  But,  Emily,  I  knoir  I  was  right,"  broke  in  Mr.  Cathenvood, 
earnestly. 

"  I  will  not  question  that,"  returned  the  wife,  continuing  her 
sewing  quietly ;  "  but,  granting  you  were,  what  then  ?" 

"  Then  it  was  my  place  to  prove  myself  in  the  right." 

"  And  Mr.  Somers  in  the  wrong.  Did  you  think  of  that, 
James  '."  asked  his  wife. 

Mr.  Cathenvood  colored  at  the  gentle  rebuke. 

"  You  will  own,  I  am  sure,"  continued  she,  pleasantly,  "that 
it  would  have  been  kinder — more  delicate,  in  you,  to  abandon  the 
dispute — to  allow  him  to  think  you  in  the  wrong,  if  he  would, 
rather  than  force  from  him,  finally,  a  confession  of  the  superior- 
ity of  your  judgment  over  his.  For  that  is  all  it  would  amount 
to,  at  Inst." 

Mr.  Cathenvood  still  paced  the  floor  in  silence  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  conviction. 

"  Can  you  not  see,  James,  that  tho  victory,  when  gained,  would 
have  seemed  to  you  an  unworthy  one  I  That  it  would  have  given 
vou,  after  all,  no  satisfaction  !  That  he  would  have  been  uncom- 
fortable, and  you  unhappy  !  That  you  would  have  had  an  un- 
pleasant consciousness  of  having  argued  for  the  actual  benefit  of 
no  one,  but  merely  to  exalt  your  conlidencc  in  your  own  opinion, 
by  humbling  that  of  your  neighbor  iu  his  own?" 

"  Yes — yes,  Emily ;  it  is  all  as  you  say,"  returned  Mr.  Cather- 
wood,  repentantly.  "I  see  it  now,  plainly;  but  1  did  not  sec  it 
then.  I  was  exciud — I  should  have  been  more  moderate.  But  I 
am  so  blind — I  never  find  out  the  right  way  until  the  mischief's 
done.    I  believe  Mr.  Somers  is  offended  now,  past  repair." 

And  throwing  himself  upon  a  scat  by  the  window,  he  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  became  lost  in  painful  thought.  Tho 
summer  twilight  was  fast  approaching.  The  tea-table  had  been 
cleared  off,  and  little  Nannette,  their  only  child,  a  lovely  little  girl 
of  six,  had  been  sitting  on  the  doorstep  during  the  conversation 
of  her  parents,  watching  the  clear,  glowing  tints  of  the  sunset 
bky.  They  were  paling,  now ;  it  was  near  little  Nannettc's  bed- 
time. 

"  Come,  Nannette,"  called  her  mother,  folding  up  her  sewing 
and  laying  it  aside ;  "  come  in  now.  The  dew  is  beginning  to 
fall,  and  the  birds  are  going  to  sleep.  You  must  go  to  sleep  too." 

The  child  rose  from  her  seat  on  the  sill,  casting  one  last,  linger- 
ing look  upon  the  beautiful  sky.    Then  she  went  in. 

"  It  is  so  pretty,  mama,"  she  said,  gently.  "  1  should  like  to 
sit  up  a  little  longer.  Just  while  the  moon  rises,  and  the  stars 
come  out." 

"  Yes,  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Cathenvood,  "  let  her  stay  an  hour 
longer,  my  dear." 

"Very  well — if  she  would  like  it  a  great  dial — would  you, 
Nannette  '."  asked  her  mother,  smilingly  stroking  the  child's  bri^.'it 
hair. 


"  A  very  great  deal — yes,  mama,"  answered  the  little  one. 

And  so  her  father  took  her  upon  his  knee,  and  she  sat  there 
with  him  by  the  open  window,  her  pretty  head  lying  against  his 
shoulder,  End  her  clear,  vivacious  gray  eyes  fixed  upon  the  far- 
oil'  blue  of  the  summer  twilight  heaven. 

They  sat  by  an  eastern  window,  and  while  she  watched  the 
gradual  rising  of  the  large,  yellow  harvest  moon,  and  the  gleam- 
ing of  the  soft  stars,  Mr.  Catherwood  silently  contemplated  tho 
grave  beauty  of  those  earnest  eyes,  and  the  sincerity  of  that  child- 
ish face,  and  the  calm,  spiritual  loveliness  of  the  full  white  brow, 
around  which  the  fair  hair  lay,  and  was  scattered  in  soft  rings  of 
palest  gold,  upon  his  breast. 

"  Nannette,"  he  said,  "  what  makes  you  like  the  stars  so  much  ?" 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  but  she  did  not  hear  him  ;  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  disturb  her.  Only  once,  as  the  gleam  of  moonlit 
water  pierced  tho  intervening  foliage,  she  said  softly,  and  as  if 
to  herself : 

"  How  beautiful  it  must  be  on  the  river,  to-night !" 

The  hour  passed,  and  now  Nannette  must  kiss  her  father  and 
go  with  mama  to  her  little  chamber.  It  was  reluctantly  and  again 
with  wistful,  lingering  looks,  that  she  turned  from  the  window. 

"Don't  dream  about  the  moon,  Nannie,"  said  her  father,  with 
a  smile,  as  she  left  him. 

"Emily,"  he  said,  when  his  wife  returned  from  the  child's 
room,  "  it  is  strange — this  passion  of  Nannette's  ;  she  is  quite 
bewitched,  I  think,  with  the  moonlight." 

Mrs  Catherwood  stood  a  moment  by  the  window. 

"  It  is  beautiful  enough  to  bewitch  any  one,  James.  And  I 
don't  think  it  at  all  strange  that  she  should  delight  in  it  so,  for  do 
you  know  I  have  an  idea  that  our  Nannie  is  a  little  poetical  ? 
But  come — I  have  my  sewing  to  do,  and  here  is  the  book  which 
you  promised  to  redd  aloud  to  me.  Now  is  an  excellent  time  to 
commence  it  " 

With  a  sigh,  as  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Mr.  Somers,  from 
whom  the  book  had  come,  Mr.  Catherwood  opened  it  and  begun 
the  first  chapter.  Emily's  hand  flew  rapidly,  and  the  sewing  ami 
reading  went  on  briskly.  It  was  a  treat  to  have  a  new  book  stray 
into  those  lonely  regions,  for  the  Catherwoods  lived  in  a  very 
thinly  settled  part  of  Maine,  where  such  things  were  sufficiently 
rare.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  they  enjoyed  their  reading 
that  evening. 

Meanwhile,  Nannette,  in  her  own  little  chamber,  was  "lying 
broad  awake,"  looking  at  the  moonlight  that  streamed  in  through 
the  partly  opened  window,  from  which  the  muslin  drapery  had 
been  drawn  a  little  aside,  to  let  the  cool  air  in.  She  had  never 
enjoyed  herself  so  much  as  that  evening,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  been  allowed  to  sit  up  after  the  usual  hour  for 
retiring ;  and  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  night  had  filled  her 
with  a  pleasure  inexpressible.  As  her  mother  had  said,  she  pos- 
sessed a  poetical  temperament,  and  the  sweet  and  holy  solemnity 
of  this  lovely  hour  deeply  impressed  her.  Nannette  could  not 
sleep — that  was  impossible  ;  and  she  lay  there  looking  at  the 
moonlight,  shining  yellow  and  clear  on  the  floor  and  wall,  until 
she  could  resist  its  witchery  no  longer.  Stepping  out  from  her 
low  couch,  she  thrust  her  tiny  bare  feet  into  her  shoes,  and  throw- 
ing a  large  mantle,  which  lay  near,  over  her  night  dress,  she  went 
and  knelt  down  by  the  window.  Here,  with  the  curtain  drawn 
aside,  she  could  drink  in  the  wonderful  splendor  of  the  outer 
night ;  and  awed,  alarmed,  fascinated,  the  child  forgot  everything 
but  her  own  perfect  happiness. 

Beneath  its  reedy  banks,  on  which  tho  dwelling  stood,  flowed 
the  calm,  bright  river,  gleaming  up  from  among  its  fringing  osiers. 
Fair,  and  placid,  and  clear  as  a  sheet  of  silver,  it  shone  beneath 
the  broad  moonlight.  And  there,  by  the  edge  of  the  bank,  under 
the  willows,  a  little  boat  was  moored.  Nannette  saw  it.  Happv 
little  boat,  that  would  sleep  under  the  bright  moon,  rocked  by  the 
shining  water,  all  night ! 

An  irresistible  charm  led  Nannie's  feet.  It  drew  them  out 
from  the  low  window,  across  the  garden,  down  to  the  water-side, 
into  the  painted  skid',  where,  at  last,  the  child  sat  down,  and  draw- 
ing the  mantle  about  her,  clasped  her  knees  with  her  hands  and 
leaned  her  head  upon  them.  It  was  so  sweet !  The  night  was 
very  warm,  the  air  soft  and  fragrant,  the  moonlight  intoxicating. 
A  low,  faint  murmur,  dreamy  and  delicious,  came  from  the  osiers. 
Wrapt  in  her  mantle,  Nannette  nestled  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
skill',  ami  pillowing  her  bright  head  upon  her  arm,  looked  up  at 
the  stars. 

Large,  and  mellow,  and  golden,  they  burned  through  the  blue 
firmament.  Higher  rose  the  clear,  unclouded  moon  ;  and  down  on 
the  river,  through  the  elder-boughs  and  willows,  and  into  the  tiny 
skill' — poured  a  flood  of  silent  splendor.  Still  the  soft  air  wafted 
its  heavy  fragrance  from  the  shore ;  still  the  osiers  made  a  dreamy 
murmur  in  her  cars  ;  still  the  child  lay  nestled  in  her  mantle  with 
her  head  pillowed  upon  her  arm ;  but  gradually  the  fragrance 
grew  fainter,  the  murmurs  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way  off, 
the  soft  lids  of  Nannette  drooped — a  fringed  curtain  between  the 
moonbeams  and  those  weary  eyes. 

Presently,  the  loosely  fastened  rope  that  held  the  skiff,  began  to 
slip  from  its  hold,  little  by  little,  so  slowly  that  you  could  scarce- 
ly perceive  tho  motion.  But  by-and-by,  it  had  slipped  away  alto- 
gether ;  a  little  line  of  bright  ripples  sparkled  in  the  water,  when 
it  glided  from  the  tree-roots.  There  was  nothing  now  to  hold 
the  frail  vessel.  Free  from  its  moorings,  it  was  borne  gently  out 
from  its  resting-place,  with  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  along 
it  went  with  the  ripples,  under  the  shadow  of  the  willows,  bearing 
its  unconscious  burden  down  the  river;  for  Nannette  was  sound 
asleep. 

On — on  still  went  the  boat.  Further  adown  the  shining  stream, 
amid  that  forest  wilderness,  with  no  earthly  eye  to  see  or  hand  to 
guide.    If  the  child  should  sleep  OB,  she  might  be  borne  along 


just  so,  all  night.    If  she  should  wake,  who  could  answer  for  her 
safety,  in  her  fright  !    In  either  case,  the  boat  might  strike  some 
obstruction,  and  be  overset.    Nothing  but  Providence  could  save 
little  Nannie  now.  -**### 
"  Father  I" 

It  was  a  wild,  terrified  cry — a  child's  cry— that  broke  the  still- 
ness, and  died  away,  unanswered.    "  Father — come  1" 

Wilder  rose  that  call  of  agony,  waking  tho  echoes  far  and  near, 
and  stalling  the  mother-bird  from  her  nest  in  the  tree  that  over- 
hung the  river.  But  her  little  ones  were  safe.  And  no  human 
voice  answered  that  cry.    And  again  it  rose : 

"  Father — father  !    Mother  !" 

All  alone  upon  the  river — all  alono.  And  away  in  their  cottngo 
home,  the  father  and  mother  sat,  unconscious  of  their  child's  peril. 
Again  that  cry  arose— and  this  time  with  despairing  energy. 
Hark  !  was  not  that  an  answer? 

Faint  and  far  away  the  voice  sounds — but  it  was  an  an.iwer .' 
Louder,  now  it  came — and  nearer.    "  Halloo  !"        *  * 

At  midnight  Emily  Catherwood  sprang  up  from  an  uneasy 
slumber,  waking  her  husband.  She  was  sitting  there  in  the  moon- 
light, trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Emily  !"  ho  called,  "  what  ails  you— arc  you  sick  ?"  and  ho 
too,  sprang  up  in  alarm. 

"  No— no  !  I  dreamed— of  Nannie  !  O,  James,  such  a  terriblo 
dream  !  I  must  go  to  her— I  didn't  go  before  I  came  to  bed.  If 
anything  has  happened  to  her!" 

Infected  with  his  wife's  fear,  Mr.  Cathenvood  listened  breath- 
lessly while  she  went  to  the  adjoining  room. 

"  <),  James — .lames  !    Nannie's  gone  !    She's  not  here  !" 

The  cry  struck  a  chill  of  horror  to  his  soul.  Nannie  gone ! 
Where  ?  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  dress  and  prepare  for 
the  search.  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  child's  room  was  thrown 
open.  She  was  not  there.  Yet  her  clothes  remained  wdierc  her 
mother  had  placed  them.  Only— her  shoes  were  gone,  and  a 
heavy  plaid  shawl  or  mantle,  that  had  hung  by  the  door.  Why 
had  she  taken  them  alone  1  How  long  had  she  been  gone  1  If 7«r« 
tool  Xannie  t 

Nowhere  to  be  found.  Nowhere  about  house  or  garden.  Tho 
child  was  lost.  They  called  for  her  in  vain.  Far  and  wide,  out 
into  the  night)  the  father  and  mother  went  in  a  distraction  of  ter- 
ror that  was  almost  madness,  to  seek  for  her.  In  vain.  There 
was  but  one  way  now — Emily  said  so.  It  was  for  James  to  go  to 
Mr.  Somers,  with  whom  he  had  parted  in  bitter  anger  and  enmity 
that  day,  and  beg  him  to  assist  in  the  search. 

"  He  will  refuse  mo !  1  have  insulted  him — wronged  him  !" 
said  Mr.  Catherwood,  despairingly. 

"  James,  he  caniiot !  He,  too,  is  a  father !  He,  too,  has  a  wife 
and  children !"  uttered  Emily.  "  Hasten  and  let  us  saddle  the 
horses — we  are  losing  time  I" 

And  together,  beneath  tho  midnight  moon,  the  husband  and 
wife  sped  silently  to  the  dwelling  of  their  neighbor,  nearly  two 
miles  away.  Not  ten  minutes  elapsed  during  that  journey,  yet  tho 
inward  agony  they  felt  made  it  seem  like  hours.  The  suspcuso 
they  endured  was  fearful.  They  had  almost  reached  the  end  of 
the  way,  and  the  house  was  in  sight.  They  remarked,  simulta- 
neously, that  lights  were  burning  within  ;  and  at  that  moment 
there  rode  rapidly  from  the  stable  a  gentleman,  urging  his  horso 
to  a  gallop.    He  descried  the  new  comers,  and  rode  rapidly  on. 

"  James  Catherwood,  is  that  you  ?"  he  cried,  eagerly. 

"  Mr.  Somers — yes !"  and  Mr.  Catherwood  sprang  from  his 
saddle.    "  Harry — my  child — Nannio — " 

"  Is  safe  !  my  friends." 

Mr.  Somers  clasped  their  hands,  unable,  from  Iris  own  emotion, 
to  utter  another  word.  But  he  drew  them  trembling  with  joyfu 
anticipation,  through  the  open  door,  to  the  well-lighted  kitchen  of 
the  farm-house,  where,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  surrounded  by 
his  family,  safe  and  well,  sat  little  Nannette ! 

No  words  can  speak  the  ecstasy  of  the  child's  parents,  as  they 
clasped  her  once  more  to  their  hearts,  while  the  family  joined  with 
them  in  their  thanksgivings  for  her  safety ;  and  Mr.  Somers  him- 
self, moved  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  dashed  aside  the  tears 
that  started  to  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  upon  their  joy.  Then  little 
Nannie  told  her  story,  weeping  and  smiling  at  once,  and  breaking 
off  at  every  other  moment  to  kiss  her  parents  ;  how  she  had  wish- 
ed to  earnestly,  kneeling  there  by  the  window,  to  sit  a  little  while 
in  the  boat,  on  the  river ;  how  she  had  gone,  without  ever  think- 
ing how  wrong  it  was,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  got  in'.o 
the  boat  (and  here  Nannie's  tears  streamed  fast,  thinking  of  her 
wrong  doing),  how  she  had  fallen  asleep,  she  didn't  know  how, 
and  waked  to  find  herself  alone  way  down  the  river,  out  of  sight 
of  home  !  How  she  had  been  alarmed,  and  called  for  her  parents 
so  many  times — till  she  was  sick  and  despairing,  when  she  heard 
somebody  answer,  and  presently  Mr.  Somers  reached  the  river, 
plunged  in,  and  brought  her  to  the  shore.  How  he  carried  her 
home,  and — and  the  child  ended  her  story  with  a  perfect  torreut 
of  tears.  James  Catherwood  could  hardly  restrain  his  own,  as  ho 
offered  his  hand  to  Mr.  Somers. 

"  My  friend !"  he  said,  "  you  have  saved  my  child.  What  do  I 
not  owe  you  ?  How  little,  this  morning,  in  my  anger,  did  I  look 
forward  to  such  a  moment  as  this  !  Can  you — will  you  forgive 
me  for  my  bitter  words — my  unworthy  conduct — for  the  iusultiug 
language  I  used  !" 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  word,  my  friend  I"  said  Mr.  Somers, 
earnestly.  "  I  do  not  remember  what  you  said.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  said  myself.  I  was  very  angry.  I  was  thinking,  to-night, 
and  speaking  to  my  wife,  of  my  unguardedness  this  morning — I 
was  hasty,  as  well  as  you.  I  have  thought  of  it  all  day.  Let  us 
forget  it  now." 

Neither  could  forget  it,  however;  but  that  day's  occurreneo 
taught  them  the  dependence,  even  of  foes,  uj>on  one  another. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Two  iron  ships,  built  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  recently  arrived  at 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Money  seems  to  have  a  soporific  influence 

on  the  inventive  faculties.  During  the  long  years  that  our  patent 
office  has  been  in  existence,  only  five  labor-saving  machines  have 
been  produced  by  menof  wealth,  and  of  these  five,  one  is  devoted 
to  "  a  new  mode  of  smoking  tobacco,"  and  the  other  four  to  easy 

chairs.  The  Chinese  have  a  strange  prejudice  against  milk, 

and  never  touch  it.  The  time  and  care  bestowed  by  Rogers 

upon  his  verses  was  well  exemplified  in  a  favorite  saying  of  Syd- 
ney Smith  :  "When  Rogers  produces  a  couplet  he  goes  to  bed, 
and  the  knocker  is  tied,  and  straw  is  laid  down,  and  the  caudle  is 
made,  and  the  answer  to  inquiries  is,  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  as  well 

as  can  bo  expected."  The  once  well-known  Father  Mathew, 

of  temperance  notoriety,  is  now  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the 

Church  of  Rome  in  the  Feejee  Islands.  About  three  hundred 

and  sixty  million  pounds  of  sugar  were  consumed  in  the  United 
States  last  year— averaging  about  forty  pounds  for  every  man, 

woman  and  child.  The  income  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 

prison  for  the  past  year  has  been  $1430  07  in  excess  of  the  expen- 
ditures, which  were  $5922  84.  The  prison  has  been  enlarged,  and 
a  chapel  added  to  it.    The  expenses  of  the  prison  and  jail  together 

have  been  $12,696  10,  which  is  $2868  63  above  the  earnings.  A 

passenger  on  a  New  Jersey  railroad,  having  lost  his  overcoat  while 
absent  from  the  cars,  at  n  stopping-place,  sued  for  it  and  recov- 
ered.  The  narrowest  escape  from  nonsense  we  have  seen  ex- 
hibited lately,  was  the  ejection  of  a  newsboy  from  the  cars  of  a 
certain  railroad,  becauso  he  was  offering  for  sale  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  cut  upon  the  perils  of  travelling  by  steam  !  The  Ohio 

legislature  has  refused  to  abolish  capital  punishment.  The 

Albany  Knickerbocker  speaks  of  a  sleigh  that  appeared  a  day  or 
two  since  which  had  wooden  runners  shod  with  sole  leather.  The 

builder  had  an  eye  to  saving  the  wood.  Elk  meat  has  been  one 

of  the  luxuries  of  the  Dubuque  market  the  past  winter.  Mr. 

Whitley,  the  artist,  after  a  residence  in  this  country  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  is  about  to  return  to  England,  for  the  purpose,  wo  under- 
stand, of  visiting  the  picture-galleries  of  Europe,  and  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  topics  appertaining  to  the  North  American 

continent.  The  railway  between  Quebec  and  Saguenay  is  to 

be  a  light  plate  rail  track  to  be  worked  by  horses.  This  is  a  pru- 
dent determination  worth  imitating  in  other  places.  Some 

time  ago  a  ship  left  the  port  of  New  York  for  Australia,  with  a 
cargo  mostly  of  flour,  which  cost  about  $10  a  barrel.    The  flour 

was  sold  in  Australia  for  $25  a  barrel.  At  the  funeral  of  Mr. 

Otis  Russell,  in  Marlboro',  recently,  the  widow  and  fifteen  children 
of  the  deceased  were  present.  A  doll  is  no  longer  a  compli- 
ment, when  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Eve.  A  Parisian  actress 
lately  prosecuted  an  editor  who  had  called  her  a  "  Nuremburg 

doll,"  and  recovered  heavy  damages.  The  value  of  stone 

quarried  in  Rockport,  for  building  purposes,  last  year,  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars.  Thomas  Wadsworth,  who  has  ridden 

post  from  Utica  for  thirty-four  years,  and  delivered  265,200  cop- 
ies of  newspapers  from  that  place,  has  retired,  upon  his  snow- 
shoes.   The  Weedowce  (Ala.)  Eagle  tells  a  story  of  a  cata- 
mount that  recently  attacked  a  woman  near  that  place,  and  after 
injuring  her  severely,  was  beaten  off  by  the  negroes  belonging  to 
a  man  named  Todd.  The  overseer  went  out  with  dogs  and  a 
party  of  mules  to  hunt  the  beast,  when  it  attacked  him,  killed  nine 

of  Todd's  negroes,  and  finally  escaped.  Mr.  Corcoran,  of 

Champagne  county,  was  robbed  near  Danville,  111.,  one  night 
lately,  of  $2000,  by  some  villains  who  threw  dust  in  his  eyes  while 

he  was  in  bed.  A  young  married  woman  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., 

has  been  rendered  insane  by  spiritual  belief  and  its  consequent 

evils.  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  the  oldest  railroad 

conductor  in  the  United  States,  and  what  is  remarkable,  no  fatal 

accident  has  ever  occurred  on  any  train  under  his  charge.  At 

the  French  exposition  there  was  exhibited  a  watch,  which  tells  the 
name  and  day  of  the  month,  the  equation  of  time ;  is  a  repeater, 
striking  the  minute  as  veil  as  the  hour;  is  a  thermometer  of  toler- 
able accuracy,  and  winds  itself  up  by  the  action  of  its  own  move- 
ment. The  price  of  this  most  ingenious  piece  of  workmanship  is 
thirty  thousand  francs. 


INSANITY  IN  MAINE. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  gives  the  num- 
ber of  patients  in  the  hospital,  154 — a  larger  number  than  at  any 
previous  time.  There  have  been  admitted  during  the  year  115 
patients,  88  having  been  discharged,  viz.,  41  recovered,  14  im- 
proved, 14  unimproved,  and  19  died.  The  superintendent's  re- 
port states  that  more  insanity  appears  in  tha  spring  than  at  any 
other  season — and  that  the  insane  relish  newspapers  much  better 
than  books.  Mechanical  restraints  have  been  less  employed  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  there  has  been  no  solitary  confinement. 
It  is  thought  there  are  1300  lunatics  in  the  State. 


Canadian  Trade. — The  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Journal  states  that 
the  trade  of  tUat  port  with  Canada  in  the  year  1855,  exhibits  a 
vast  incrcaso  over  that  of  1851.  In  that  year  the  whole  trade 
amounted  to  $2,869,217  ;  while  in  1855  it  reached  the  sum  of 
$12,010,663,  showing  an  increase  of  $9,140,846.  This  advance  is 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  reciprocity  treaty. 


Educational. — George  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Florence,  Ala., 
has  endowed  a  professorship  in  tlio  college  of  that  place  with 
$10,000.  His  endowment  fil's  the  mathematical  chair,  and  is 
called  the  Foster  Professorship. 


Genealogical. — According  to  the  directory  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  three  families  of  Newhalls  in  Lynn,  Mass. 


ttlapsibe  <®>atijrring0. 

Gum  arable  is  formed  from  the  sap  of  the  acacia  tree  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

The  price  of  a  good  dray  horse  in  California,  ranges  from  $400 
to  $800. 

Pure  anthracite  coal,  in  large  quantity,  has  been  found  in  Pat- 
terson Creek,  in  Botetort  county,  Va. 

There  are  now  on  the  stocks  of  Quebec,  twenty-seven  vessels, 
averaging  about  900  tons  each. 

In  Springfield  last  year  there  were  537  births  and  253  deaths. 
The  number  of  marriages  was  196. 

Yankee  Sullivan  is  civing  privato  lessons  in  boxing  to  the 
young  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  royal  decree  has  been  issued  in  Sweden,  abrogating  tho  ex- 
port duty  on  iron. 

An  exhibition  of  the  strength  and  capabilities  of  the  Baltic's 
life  boats  was  recently  made  at  Liverpool,  and  found  to  be  most 
satisfactory. 

A  man  discovered  America,  but  a  woman  equipped  the  voyage. 
So  everywhere ;  man  executes  the  performances,  but  woman 
trains  the  man. 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  measures  are  being  taken 
in  that  citv  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  mcmorv  of  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  O.  Peabody. 

The  ex-bankers,  Paul,  Strahan  and  Bate1:,  recently  convicted  of 
embezzlement,  were  in  the  habit  of  opening  their  banking-houso 
with  prayer. 

The  American  ship  Washington,  which  lay  all  summer  at  Co- 
penhagen, landed  her  cargo  on  the  ice,  and  conveyed  it  in  sleighs 
into  Riga. 

The  London  Gazette  publishes  tho  treaty  with  Japan,  opening 
to  British  commerce  the  ports  of  Nagasaki  and  Ilakodadi,  same 
as  the  Americans. 

During  the  year  1855,  the  passengers  arriving  by  sea  at  San 
Francisco,  were  31 ,759,  and  those  departing  were  22,898 — being 
an  increase  for  the  State,  of  8861  persons. 

In  answer  to  an  application  from  New  Orleans,  to  lecture  in 
that  city,  Thackeray  demanded  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
night,  and  half  of  the  profits.    He  was  refused. 

General  Scott  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  New  England 
men  into  a  quarrel,  but  when  they  waked  up  and  have  the  law  on 
their  side,  they  were  the  ugliest  customers  in  the  world. 

The  business  men  of  Philadelphia  who  arc  connected  with  the 
flour  and  grain  trade,  arc  making  an  effort  to  secure  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  monetary  institution,  to  be  called  "  The  Exchange 
Bank  of  Philadelphia." 

Louis  Kossuth  has  retired  from  journalism,  and  ceased  his  con- 
nection with  the  Atlas.  In  his  valedictory  address,  he  speaks 
rather  despondingly  of  the  small  effect  made  by  his  articles,  but 
looks  to  future  history  for  tho  realization  of  his  prophecies. 

The  Spanish  government  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  directing  them  to  suspend  the  admission  of  nov- 
ices until  the  number  and  occupations  of  all  the  nuns  in  Spain 
shall  have  been  ascertained. 

In  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  recently,  a  gentleman  of  misanthropic  turn 
laid  down  upon  the  railroad  track,  said  his  prayers,  and  waited 
for  the  coming  train  to  finish  him.  A  watchman  having  livelier 
views  of  life,  carried  him  to  the  station-house. 

At  Preston,  Canada,  an  infant  four  months  old,  son  of  James 
Atkinson,  fell  from  its  mother's  knee,  while  she  was  intoxicated 
and  asleep,  and  was  suffocated  in  a  dish  of  dough  which  she  had 
prepared  and  placed  on  the  floor  for  making  bread. 

Tho  artillery  at  Brest  and  Cherbourg  are  carrying  on  some 
very  interesting  experiments  with  conical  balls,  tipped  with  steel 
and  filled  with  gunpowder.  They  are  said  to  explode  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  shatter  the  hardest  rocks. 

Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  has  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  of  Franco  a  rich  gold  medal,  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  emperor's  appreciation  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
History  of  Napoleon,  a  copy  of  which  the  author  had  transmitted 
to  his  majesty. 

Prunes  have  been  very  successfully  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  economists  of  Beaver  county,  they  have  been  grafted 
on  plums.  Mr.  Pfeiffer,  of  Indiana,  raised  prune  trees  in  large 
numbers,  and  sold  them  at  exorbitant  prices,  some  as  high  as 
$5  and  $10. 

Some  of  the  American  ordnance  will,  as  has  been  proved,  bear 
a  greater  number  of  discharges  than  that  made  of  any  other  iron. 
An  eleven-inch  gun,  made  at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  under 
the  direction  of  Commander  Dahlgrcen,  was  discharged  over  two 
thousand  times. 

Rev.  William  Bcresford  has  been  sentenced  at  the  York  assizes, 
England,  to  transportation  for  life,  for  uttering  a  forged  endorse- 
ment of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of  £100.  The 
reverend  convict  is  56  years  old,  held  a  living  at  Cork,  and  is  a 
brother  to  General  Beresford,  now  adjutant-general  in  India. 

C.  R.  Alsop's  farm,  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  contains  a  tree  that 
is  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  one  half  maple  and  one  half  oak. 
The  body  of  the  tree  is  round  and  smooth,  and  the  junction  of 
the  two  varieties  is  marked  by  a  slight  ridge  on  the  bark  that 
would  hardly  be  noticed. 

It  is  said  that  Louis  Napoleon  preserves  in  all  its  integrity,  at 
the  palace  of  the  Elysee,  the  famous  cabinet  in  which  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  was  prepared.  Hero  is  the  secret 
drawer  containing  tho  bundle  of  papers,  orders  of  arrest,  pro- 
clamations, etc.,  tied  together,  the  wrapper  bearing  the  one  word 
— "  Rubicon." 

Omar  Pasha  was  lately  in  disgrace  at  Constantinople.  Not 
long  since,  an  official  commissioner  of  widows  and  orphans  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  attach  Omar  Pasha's  property  in  Constantinople, 
on  behalf  of  bis  children  by  his  first  wife.  Iu  compliment  to 
Omar,  the  attachment  was  not  permitted,  but  since  the  fall  of 
Kars,  the  commissioner  has  taken  the  property. 

The  editor  of  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Vindicator  thus  gives  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  backbone  party  :  "  We  have  been  up  to  our  eyes 
in  sassengcrs,  backbone  and  spare  ribs  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
Our  country  friends  have  not  forgotten  us.  We  arc  living  high 
now  at  their  expense.  Pile  on  the  agony,  friends ;  we'll  try  and 
bear  up  under  it." 

The  trustees  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  whose  astro- 
nomical clock  will  be  in  operation  in  August  next,  have  proposed 
to  the  Directory  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  adapt  tho 
clock  to  an  accurate  regulation  of  clocks  at  all  the  stations  by 
telegraph.  Several  railroads  in  England  are  regulated  by  a  new 
electric  clock  at  Greenwich,  and  the  same  plan  is  to  be  introduced 
on  the  continent. 


-foreign  Items. 


The  approaching  marriage  is  announced  of  Prince  Gabrielli 
with  the  Princess  Charlotte  Bonaparte. 

The  pope's  minister  of  finance  has  acknowledged  a  deficit  of 
nearly  a  million  of  crowns  in  a  budget  of  twelve  millions. 

It  is  contemplated  to  open  a  theatre  at  Scbastopol  in  the  spring, 
unless  the  Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  make  it  a  theatre  of  victory. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  according  to  rumor,  intends  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  tho  expeditions  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign. 

Charlotte  Cushman  has  become  the  lessee  of  the  "little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,"  London,  for  the  next  season,  which  begins 
early  iu  the  autumn. 

The  Institute  of  Sweden  has  unanimously  admitted  Prince  Ln- 
cien  Bonaparte,  who  now  finds  himself  a  member  of  almost  all  tho 
academies  of  Europe. 

The  professional  engagement  of  Jenny  Lind,  in  England,  is  to 
continue  five  months  for  one  thousand  pounds  a  week.  She  sings 
at  three  concerts  a  week. 

The  Greeks  are  in  possession  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  land 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
bought  with  Russian  money. 

Jenny  Lind,  having  learned  that  the  music  pupils  of  the  Blind 
Asylum  at  Liverpool  were  eager  to  hear  her,  consented  to  visit 
the  school  and  sing  several  anthems. 

A  Mr.  Ignatius  Meyer  has  caused  several  trials  of  gold-w.ishing 
to  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Danube,  and  it  is  reported  that 
they  have  been  attended  with  the  best  success. 

Theatricals  are  flourishing  at  Melbourne.  Mr.  G.  V.  Brooke 
is  "illustrating"  Shakspeare  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  colonists, 
and  Lola  Montez  has  been  dancing  tho  Tarantula  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction. 


Sanii3  of  ©alb. 


....  He  who  hates  vices  hates  mankind. — Thrascas. 
....  All  men  would  bo  masters  of  others,  and  no  man  is  lord 
of  himself. — Gotthe. 

....  Wouldst  clearly  learn  what  tho  becoming  is,  inquire  of 
noble-minded  women. —  Goethe. 

....  Content  is  to  the  mind  like  moss  to  a  tree ;  it  bindcth  it  up 
so  as  to  stop  its  growth. — Halifax. 

....  Ages  pass,  and  leave  the  poor  herd,  the  mass  of  men,  eter- 
nally the  same — hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. — Bidwer. 

  They  are  ill  discoverers  that  think  there  is  no  land  when 

they  can  see  nothing  but  sea. — Bacon. 

 Ah,  what  without  a  heaven  would  bo  even  love ! — a  per- 
petual terror  of  the  separation  that  must  one  day  come. — Bulwer. 

....  It  is  delightful  to  kiss  the  eyelashes  of  the  beloved — is  it 
not  1  But  never  so  delightful  as  when  fresh  tears  aro  on  them. — 
Landor. 

....  Among  arms,  said  the  Roman  author,  laws  are  silent. 
Among  arms,  we  may  add,  the  temples  of  prayer  are  voiceless. — 
Bartol. 

....  The  remembrance  of  past  days  that  were  happy,  increases 
the  gloominess  of  those  that  are  not,  and  intercepts  the  benefits  of 
those  that  would  be. — Landor. 

....  Instead  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say,  that  man  is  the  arcliitect  of 
circumstances. — G.  II.  Leuies. 

....  I  have  ever  found  it  a  vain  task  to  try  to  make  a  child's 
learning  its  amusement;  nor  do  I  see  what  good  end  it  would 
answer,  were  it  attained. —  Goldsmith. 


Joker's  Subget. 


Most  vessels  are  sociable  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  compan- 
ion way  about  them. 

Punch  thinks  that  the  carriage-drivers  would  make  the  best  sol- 
diers in  the  world,  as  no  troop  could  stand  their  charges. 

Hartley  Coleridge  once  being  asked  which  of  Wordsworth's 
productions  he  considered  tho  prettiest,  very  promptly  replied  : — 
"  His  daughter  Dora." 

The  old  gentleman  who  undertook  to  lake  the  twist  out  of  the 
maelstrom,  has  gone  out  West  to  whitewash  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  goes  in  for  large  jobs. 

To  enjoy  life  you  should  be  a  little  miserable  occasionallv. 
Trouble,  like  cayenne,  is  not  very  agreeable  in  itself,  but  it  gives 
great  zest  to  other  things. 

"  I  say,  nigga,  how  you  sell  dem  broom  cheaper  dan  dis  inder- 
wideral  can  do,  when  (between  oursebs)  I  steal  do  stuff?" — "You 
fool,  Pomp,  I  steal  mine  ready  made." 

A  late  philosopher  says  :  "  Before  people  take  the  leap  through 
the  wedding-ring,  they  should  be  quite  certain  that  the  blanket  of 
connubial  contentment  is  held  tight  on  the  other  side." 

"  I  have  lost  my  appetite,"  said  a  gigantic  Irish  gentleman,  and 
an  eminent  performer  on  the  trencher,  to  Mark  Supple.  "  I  hopo," 
said  Supple,  "  no  poor  man  has  found  it,  for  it  would  ruin  him  in 
a  week." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  women  cannot  look  from  a  precipice  of 
any  magnitude,  without  becoming  dizzy.  But,  what  is  still  moro 
singular,  the  dizziness  departs  the  very  moment  somebody  puts  his 
arm  round  her  waist  to  "  keep  her  from. falling."    Queer,  isn't  it  ? 
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MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM. 

Wc  present  our  readers  below  with  a  fine  view  of  the  central 
part  of  the  pleasant  and  flourishing  town  of  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts. The  engraving  was  from  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Warren,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  accuracy.  It  shows, 
on  the  right,  the  Methodist  church  upon  the  common,  and  Rum- 
ford  Hall  building  beyond.  The  Rumford  Institute  of  Waltham 
has  a  well-selected  and  increasing  library,  tickets  for  the  use  of 
which  are  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  annum.  Every  winter  a  course 
of  lectures  is  delivered  here,  embracing  the  best  talent  in  the 
country.  These  lectures  are  well  attended.  The  hall  itself  is  a 
fine  one,  and  when  decorated  for  a  ball  makes  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. On  the  left  of  our  picture  are — Bemis's  Block,  next  be- 
yond, Thayer  &  Wright's  Building,  then  Priest's  Building,  Emer- 
son's Building,  the  Banks  and  the  Post-Office.  The  tall  building 
beyond  is  Miller's  Block,  a  structure  reflecting  great  credit  on  the 


architect,  Mr.  H.  Hartwell  of  Waltham.  Beyond  these  are  other 
stores,  etc.,  and  then  a  series  of  very  pretty  private  residences. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  vista  of  elms. 
These  graceful  trees  line  the  main  street  for  a  distance  of  a  couple 
of  miles.  To  an  artist  Waltham  presents  many  attractions. 
There  are  fine  views  to  be  had  along  the  Charles  River  and  many 
picturesque  spots  for  sketching  on  Beaver  Brook.  Prospect  Hill, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  afforls  a  noble  panoramic  view,  in- 
cluding the  windings  of  the  Charles  River,  the  clumps  of  wood 
that  diversify  the  landscape,  the  mountains  of  southern  New 
Hampshire,  the  city  of  Boston,  with  many  neighboring  towns  and 
villages,  the  bay,  Nahant,  the  ocean,  and  other  features  of  inter- 
est. Waltham  was  incorporated  in  1738,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  the  west  parish  of  Watertown.  From  the  specimen  num- 
ber of  the  Waltham  Sentinel,  a  well-arranged  and  well-filled 


sheet,  we  learn  the  following  facts.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  6049,  being  an  increase  since  1850,  of  1554,  or  thirty-five  por 
cent.  In  1840,  the  real  estate  valuation  was  $776,655,  personal 
estate,  $494,220.  For  the  present  year,  the  real  estate  is  valued 
at  $2,488,400,  and  the  personal  estate  at  $1,692,900.  The  num- 
ber of  dwelling-houses  in  the  town  is  797,  and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies, 1144.  Manufacturing  engrosses  the  bulk  of  capital  and  la- 
bor, but  apart  from  that,  a  thriving  business  is  done  in  the  village, 
and  new  branches  of  trade  are  continually  springing  up.  The 
Baptist  Society  have  lately  erected  a  fine  church  which  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  ceremonies  last  month.  Few  towns  in 
Massachusetts  are  more  attractive  or  have  more  "  go-a-head-ative- 
ncss  "  than  Waltham.  There  are  many  beautiful  country-scats  in 
this  township  ;  gentlemen  of  wealth  have  been  attracted  thither  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenery  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded.   The  walks  and  drives  in  every  direction  are  charming. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  1  >R  A  WING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  expressly  for  Ballou'fl  Pictorial.] 

—OR,  

THE  SECRET  OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STOEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

[concluded.] 

CHAPTER  XXII.— [continued.] 

The  man  had  just  arisen  from  the  turf,  which  had  lirokcn  the 
force  of  his  saute  from  the  box,  and  was  beginning  to  recover  his 
bewildered  senses.  He  gave  himself  a  hearty  shake,  growled  out 
a  few  oaths,  and  finally  pronounced  himself  to  be  present,  and,  as 
far  as  he  had  yet  been  able  to  discover,  uninjured. 

"  The  deuce  you  are  I"  uttered  the  count,  testily,  out  of  patience 
with  his  unfailing  moderation;  "  well,  then,  run  on  to  the  village 
— will  you  !  and  bring  somebody,  or  something,  to  meet  us.  Away 
with  you,  rascal, — quick !  Here,  Adele,  take  my  arm.  Never 
was  such  a  plight !  Be  careful  of  these  stumps.  Here !  how 
dark  it  is  !  and  the  rain  drenches  one.  The  very  mischief  is  in  it; 
and  that  poor  child,  too  I" 

They  left  the  broken  vehicle,  the  prostrate  horses  that  struggled 
and  kicked  in  vain  attempts  to  free  themselves  from  the  harness 
and  rise,  and  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  pursued  with  all  pos- 
sible haste  the  road  to  the  chateau.    There  was  no  shelter  near. 

The  light  form  of  Rose  was  as  nothing  in  the  strong  arms  of  the 
marquis.  Rapidly  he  bore  her  along,  keeping  the  folds  of  his 
cloak  well  wrapped  about  her,  though  even  this  was  almost  wet 
through  already.  The  young  girl's  face,  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
touched  his  own.  Clasping  her  closer  to  his  breast,  he  pressed 
his  lips  to  that  cold,  unconscious  brow,  and  in  the  darkness  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

"  My  child — my  daughter — my  darling  little  one  I"  he  mur- 
mured, with  a  father's  tenderness  and  a  father's  agony. 

She  could  not  hear  him. 

Still  they  hurried  on.  And  now,  lights  began  to  glimmer  afar 
in  the  blackness  of  the  night,— one,  and  another,  and  another; 
they  multiplied  and  increased ;  and  in  the  distance,  voices  shouted 
one  to  another. 

"  We  are  almost  at  the  village,"  said  Francis  Egerton,  as  he 
supported  his  companion  with  a  lover's  tenderness,  that  met  now 
with  no  repulse. 

For  Helen  Montauban  knew  nothing  of  it.  She  was  saying  to 
herself,  "  Is  Rose  dead  ?  Has  she  escaped  me !  Am  I  to  be 
spared  my  work  at  last  ?"  She  listened  for  a  sigh — a  groan,  from 
the  lips  of  that  inanimate  figure  that  was  borne  before  her.  No 
sound  was  heard  from  them.  Already,  a  strange  fever  of  jov 
mingled  with  the  shivering  excitement,  the  awe,  the  horror,  which 
Helen  Montauban  had  felt.  She  never  heeded  the  rain  that  poured 
over  her  in  sheeted  torrents ;  the  wild  winds  raged  in  vain  for  her 
now;  they  were  unheard.  She  only  longed  for  light — light,  to 
behold  that  childish  countenance — to  know  the  truth. 

And  faster — faster  they  went  on  now,  while,  coming  from  the 
village,  men  hastened  along  the  way  with  lights  and  such  means 
of  assistance  as  had  been  first  thought  of.  But  so  near  were  they 
to  the  farm-houses  now  that  no  delay  was  made ;  the  first  one  was 
entered,  and  Rose  placed  Upon  a  couch,  while  the  farmers'  wives 
crowded  about,  with  earnest  kindness  and  sympathy,  to  render 
assistance.  But  at  the  sight  of  that  pale,  quiet  face,  those  closed 
eyelids,  and  colorless  lips,  they  were  silent  ;  and  some  whispered 
among  themselves,  "  She  is  dead  !"  while  others,  with  scarce  a 
hope,  yet  seeking  still  for  one,  worked  over  the  lifeless  form. 
And  without,  stood  the  marquis,  and  the  Count  de  Clairville,  and 
Francis  Egerton,  by  the  fire  in  the  great  farm  kitchen,  in  dread, 
silence  and  suspense. 

Helen  Montauban  and  the  countess  had  entered  the  chamber 
where  Rose  was  laid,  and  the  rough  yet  comfortable  garments  of 
the  firmiirrs  were  offered  them,  to  replace  their  own  dripping  ones. 
The  countess  was  already  making  this  welcome  and  really  neces- 
sary change  ;  but  Helen  Montauban,  thrusting  them  from  her, 
pressed  to  the  couch. 

"  Stand  aside  !"  she  said  to  the  woman.  And  she  knelt  down 
there,  to  look  at  that  pallid  face,  round  which  the  dripping  chest- 
nut curls  were  lying  in  shining  masses.  Once  those  white  lips 
parted — reddened. 

"  Sec — see  !  she  lives — she  breathes  !"  uttered  one  of  the  women, 
in  an  eager,  tremulous  tone,  subdued  almost  to  a  whisper, — "  she 
lives  !" 

"  It  is  a  lie  !"  muttered  Helen  Montauban,  between  those  beau- 
tiful shut  teeth. 

A  moment  elapsed.  The  women  gathered,  with  glad,  excited, 
hopeful  eyes,  about  the  couch — those  poor,  simple,  honest-hearted 
peasant  women,  praying  for  that  young  life,  whose  slender  thread 
one  among  them  would  so  gladly  have  seen  broken.  And  fiercely 
watched  that  one,  with  a  burning  glance,  a  heart  that  stood  all  but 
still.    It  was  no  lie ! 

Slowly  those  lovely  eyes  unclosed,  and  rested  upon  the  glad, 
smiling  faces  gathered  about  the  couch.  There  was  no  recognition 
in  them  at  first ;  but  presently,  meeting  the  anxious  glance  of  the 
good  countess,  who  bent  over  her,  she  sighed  faintly,  and  putting 
her  hand  to  her  head,  whispered,  "  U,  yes ;  I  remember — I  remem- 
ber now  1" 

Helen  Montauban  was  gone.  In  an  adjoining  chamber,  she 
removed  the  saturated  garments  she  had  worn,  and  substituted  for 
them  the  apparel  sent  from  the  chateau  by  a  domestic ;  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  kitchen,  joined  her  father  and  his  companions,  who 
had  just  learned  that  Rose  had  revived.  The  head  of  the  marquis 
was  bowed,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.    The  emotion  of  grati- 


tude he  felt  at  the  bringing  back  of  that  young  life  almost  over- 
came him. 

Helen  regarded  him  an  instant,  ere  entering.  Her  eyes  flashed 
dull  fires ;  her  breast  burnt  anew  with  jealous  hate  towards  the 
fair  child  who  had  won  from  her  all  that  had  been  bar  world,  her 
life,  her  religion,  and  even  equalled  her  in  the  affection  of  her  own 
father.  She  could  not  enter ;  she  turned  back  to  the  chamber 
where  Rose,  enveloped  in  warm,  dry  clothing,  was  lying  quietlv 
in  the  bed,  her  soft  glance  following  the  motions  of  her  busy  and 
kind-hearted  nurses. 

The  night  passed,  and  morning  broke,  clear  and  still  above  the 
earth,  where  so  lately  all  had  been  commotion.  The  voice  of  the 
tempest  had  died  away  in  silence.  Broad  and  fair  the  sunlight 
shone  above  the  pleasant  valley.  They  bore  Rose  with  gentleness 
and  care  back  to  the  chateau.  She  was  quite  ill,  almost  unable  to 
move  a  limb  from  weakness.  The  injuries  that  others  had  es- 
caped, she  had  received ;  and  from  being  so  long  exposed  to  the 
storm,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  serious  consequences 
w  ould  ensue. 

And  the  apprehension  was  justified.  During  the  day,  her  indis- 
position increased,  and  at  night,  feverish  and  delirious,  she  tossed 
upon  her  couch,  with  a  wild  brilliancy  in  those  soft  eyes,  and  a 
scorching  (lush  upon  her  beautiful  cheek.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear 
her  wandering  words,  and  listen  to  the  incoherent  minglings  of 
sorrow  and  joy,  in  her  w  ild  delirium.  The  marquis  looked  upon 
her  once,  and  then  turned  away,  with  streaming  eyes,  from  the 
room,  to  seclude  himself  in  the  library,  where  he  passed  the  night 
in  watchings.  The  Count  Frederic  and  Francis  Egerton  remained 
till  dawn  in  the  saloon.  Every  domestic  in  the  chateau  kept  vigil 
during  those  long  and  mournful  hours  ;  for  not  an  eye  could  close 
in  slumber.  Helen  Montauban  and  the  countess  had  their  post  in 
that  sick  chanil>er,  beside  the  couch  of  the  sick  girl,  who  recog- 
nized neither  of  them.  All  night  long  she  raved,  and  the  flush 
burned  strong  and  steady  on  her  check,  and  the  lightning's  flash 
was  not  more  brilliant  than  the  fire  scintillating  from  those  dark 
eyes.  The  venerable  physician,  spite  of  his  endeavors  to  cheer 
the  spirits  of  those  about  him,  was  himself  anxious  and  troubled. 
Youth  and  health  had  been  on  her  side,  it  was  true  ;  but  thus  sud- 
denly and  violently  stricken  downi,  in  her  beauty  and  joyousness, 
the  change  was  only  the  more  appalling.  The  countess,  now  that 
Rose  had  become,  as  M.  Mery  himself  secretly  confessed  to  her,  so 
dangerously  ill,  was  unable  for  a  moment  to  restrain  the  tears  that 
would  flow  for  the  dreaded  fate  of  her  lovely  favorite. 

Slowly  the  leaden  night-hours  waxed  and  waned ;  and  Helen 
Montauban  sat  beside  the  pillow  of  Rose,  regardless  of  slumber. 
The  countess,  sitting  by  the  fire,  still  wept  and  prayed  in  silence. 
M.  Mery  came  to  the  bedside. 

"You  need  rest,  mademoiselle,"  he  said;  "  cannot  I  prevail 
upon  you  to  retire,  with  madame  le  comptesse,  and  snatch  a  few 
hours'  repose,  while  I  watch  here  !  Indeed,  you  need  rest  more 
than  you  arc  aware  of.  The  fatigue  and  exposure  of  last  night, 
though  no  present  ill  effects  are  felt  from  them,  may  be  productive 
of  evil  consequences,  if  your  nerves  continue  thus  overtasked." 

"  Your  pardon,  M.  Mery,"  returned  Helen,  in  cold  and  quiet 
tones,  "  but  I  anticipate  no  unpleasant  results  from  our  adventure 
of  last  night ;  and  you  must  be  conscious  that,  even  if  such  were 
not  the  case,  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  sleep  now.  I  must 
remain  here." 

"Ah — well  !"  sighed  the  good  old  man;  "if  you  are  fully  de- 
termined on  this,  it  must  be  so;  and  I  trust  all  will  be  well." 

He  sat  down  by  the  bed,  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  fixed 
a  thoughtful  and  sorrowful  glance  upon  the  feverish  countenance 
turned  towards  him  on  the  pillow.  Rose  looked  at  him  with  her 
wild,  bright,  piteous  gaze. 

"  Where  is  Louis?"  she  asked  ;  "where  is  he?  Why  do  they 
keep  him  from  me  ?" 

Tears  stood  in  the  physician's  eyes.  He  laid  his  gentle  hand, 
with  its  cool  touch,  on  that  burning  forehead. 

"  Be  quiet,  my  child,"  he  said.  "  He  will  come — Louis  will 
come." 

"  No — no  !  he  will  not — he  will  not  come  !"  she  cried,  with  fee- 
ble grief.  "  I  have  not  seen  him  this  long  time.  I  thought  we 
were  to  be  married.  It  was  a  dream,  was  it  not?"  And  again 
that  heart-breaking,  sorrowful  glance  was  fixed  on  him.  "  I  don't 
know  why  I  am  lying  here,"  she  murmured,  sadly,  looking  about 
her.  "  I  ought  to  be  ready  to  meet  him  when  he  comes.  But  I 
am  so  weak — so  tired  !  I  believe  I  have  been  journeying  some- 
where. But  such  a  strange  journey  !  I  don't  think  it  ever  will 
end  ;  and  I  am  wandering  all  alone.  And  so  weary,  weary,  weary ! 
Ah,  Louis,  why  don't  you  come  and  help  me*  You  said  you 
loved  poor  Rose !" 

Mournful  and  plaintive  grew  those  restless,  feverish  tones ;  tear- 
ful and  troubled  the  brilliant  eyes ;  but  still,  though  exhausted  by 
her  constant  ravings,  and  though  her  cheeks  burned  more  hotly, 
and  her  heart  throbbed  with  terrible  violence,  and  her  breathing 
was  short  and  painful,  there  was  no  rest  for  her.  Still  she  raved 
of  Louis,  and  begged  him  to  see  how  her  feet  were  torn  and  bleed- 
ing with  the  long  and  weary  way  she  came,  and  then  she  would 
moan  that  he  never  would  come — "  never,  never  never !" 

And  that  wild,  mournful  wail  might  have  drawn  tears  from  a 
stone ;  but  Helen  Montauban  was  more  than  a  stone. 

"  No !"  she  murmured,  with  a  cruel  smile ;  "your  Louis  never 
will  come — never — never  again,  to  you  !  He  does  not  love  me — 
he  has  ncvor  loved  mc,  as  I  believed  he  did  ;  but  yon  shall  never 
have  him — no,  never!" 

The  countess  came  to  the  couch,  and  looked  a  little  while  at  that 
burning  face,  and  listened  to  the  wild  words,  and  went  back  to 
weep. 

"  You  think,  M.  Mery,"  said  Helen  Montauban,  "  that  this 
young  girl  is  very  ill  ?" 


He  regarded  her  for  an  instant,  closely. 

'*  I  do  not  disguise  it  from  you.  Sho  is  very  ill,  poor  child  ! 
and  may  be  yet  worse  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Then  she  may  recover  ?    You  do  not  think  she  will  die  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  This  fever  is  terrible ;  it  will  leave  her  Terr 
weak— very  weak !  She  may  gather  np  her  strength  again,  but  I 
fear.  It  needs  a  strong  constitution  to  rebuild  a  life  upon  the 
ruins  left  by  such  a  fever  as  this." 

"  Her  constitution  has,  I  think,  been  an  excellent  one,  though 
she  was  never  robust." 

"  We  do  not  know  yet.  Time  will  decide  what  shall  be.  We 
can  hope — that  is  all." 

"  How  long  may  the  fever  continue  ?" 

"  Four  or  five  days — a  week,  perhaps  ;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say,  as  affairs  look  at  present.  It  may  wear  her  out  before  that 
time,  or  it  may  leave  her  then,  to  rally  or  to  sink.  But  little  can 
be  done  for  her  meanwhile.  We  cannot  do  much  more  than  watch 
and  pray." 

He  went  out,  leaving  Helen  Montauban  there  to  bathe  the  heat- 
ed forehead  of  the  sick  girl,  and  offer  water  to  those  parched  lips. 
And  she  said,  looking  down  upon  the  stricken  form  before  her, 
"  She  is  in  my  power!" 

Alas  !  only  too  completely  so !  Mademoiselle  Montauban  had 
gathered  that  M.  Mery  had  but  a  slight  hope  of  Rose's  recovery. 
It  must  be.  No  turning  back,  or  flinching,  or  hesitating,  for  that 
desperate  nature  now  !  That  hope  must  never  become  a  stronger  one  1 
It  was  hers  to  see  to  it.  Pouring  out  the  water  for  which  the  suf- 
ferer prayed,  ever  and  anon,  her  hand  involuntarily  clutched  the 
tiny  vial  concealed  in  her  bosom.  Yet — no  !  A  little  delay  ;  the 
disease  might  terminate  fatally,  in  a  few  days,  and  spare  her  the 
work  for  which  she  was  prepared.  But  in  case  it  were  not  so, 
then —  It  was  a  poison,  subtle  and  sure  as  death  itself.  Few  wero 
there  who  knew  of  such  ;  few — almost  no  tests  that  conld  detect 
its  presence.  To  Helen  Montauban  had  been  given  a  knowledge 
of  this  poison  in  by-gone  years,  and  she  had  guarded  that  knowl- 
edge like  gold.  The  secret,  so  long  preserved,  was  likely  to  be- 
come useful  to  her  now. 

And  that  watcher  sat,  night  and  day,  by  the  bed  of  the  sufferer, 
sleepless  and  unwearied,  marking,  with  a  wary  eye,  every  change 
that  took  place ;  listening  to  tho  ravings  wherein  so  manv  times 
the  name  of  Louis  was  uttered — the  name  of  the  lover  of  Rose ; 
and  waiting,  with  stem  and  unrelenting  cruelty,  for  the  approach 
of  death. 

It  was  a  gloomy  house.  They  had  set  out,  so  full  of  happiness, 
from  Paris ;  they  had  bid  adieu  to  Louis  with  such  light  and  care- 
less hearts,  looking  forward  to  a  speedy,  joyful  reunion.  What 
plans  they  had  made  for  the  future  !  How  little  they  had  antici- 
pated a  change  like  this !  The  heart  of  the  good  marquis  was 
very  sorrowful.  People  said  that  this  sudden  calamity  had  added 
the  misery  of  years  to  his  wrinkled  brow.  For  so  had  he  loved 
this  child. 

"O,  Louis — Louis,  my  boy!"  he  would  murmur,  "who  will 
bear  the  sad  news  to  thee,  if  sho  should  die  ?  Little  dreamest 
thou  of  her  danger!  Poor  Louis!  looking  forward  to  his  wed- 
ding-day in  happy  unconsciousness  of  tho  mourning  shadow  that 
overcasts  its  smiling  dawn  I 

Late  one  evening,  when  the  little  auberrjiste,  in  his  humble  inn, 
hard  by  the  village,  was  sitting  by  the  lire  on  the  hearth  of  the 
deserted  public  room,  and  meditating  on  matters  and  things  in 
general,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door,  and  a  voice  demand- 
ing admittance. 

"  Ho-ho  !  whom  have  we  hero  at  this  honr,  I  wonder  ?"  solilo- 
quized the  little  man,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  One  man  travels  by 
day,  and  another  by  night,  and  some  travel  both  day  and  night. 
This  man  is,  perchance,  one  of  the  first ;  but,  my  faith !  he  might 
as  well  make  himself  the  second  and  last  as  well,  since  be  jogs 
along  to  find  a  bed  so  late.  Have  patience,  my  friend, — have 
patience,  till  I  undo  these  bolts,  will  you  ?  and  don't  be  in  a  hur- 
ry.   Ho,  Microt,  a  light  here  !" 

And  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  lamp,  held  by  a  sleepy,  grumbling 
servant-boy,  the  fastenings  were  unlooted.and  the  door  flung  wide 
open,  there  appeared,  sitting  on  the  threshold,  with  bis  head  sup- 
ported by  the  post  beside  him,  the  figure  of  a  man,  rudely  dressed, 
unshorn,  with  wild,  haggard  eyes,  and  a  ghastly  pale  countenance. 
The  auberyiste  started  at  first,  and  then,  with  an  exclamation  of 
wonder,  bent  hastily  down,  holding  the  lamp  so  that  its  glow  fell 
upon  those  emaciated  features  upturned  towards  him. 

"Master  Hugh!"  he  ejaculated,  in  astonishment,  "you  here — 
and  ill  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  were  leagues  away  !  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  friend  ?"  And  giving  the  light  to  Mierot,  he 
assisted  Hugh  Lamonte,  whom,  indeed,  it  was,  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  sick,  Maurice!"  uttered  Hugh,  with  a  hoarse  and  trem- 
bling voice,  as  with  difficulty,  supported  by  the  host,  he  entered 
the  room.  "  I  am  sick,  and  must  lodge  here.  Give  me  a  bed, 
Maurice." 

"  Ay,  so  I  will — so  I  will,  monsieur,"  returned  the  little  auber- 
giste,  "  and  directly,  too.  Rest  here  a  moment  by  tho  hearth, 
while  I  go  up  stairs  and  build  a  fire  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  for 
you.  And  drink  this  wine,  it  will  strengthen  you,"  he  added, 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  his  best  wine  for  his  guest. 

"  No — no ;  not  that,"  said  Hugh,  faintly  waving  it  away.  "  Yon 
are  very  good ;  but  I  cannot  drink  it.  I  need  nothing  bnt  rest 
now." 

"  Nay — but  it  will  strengthen  you,  I  tell  you,  monsieur !"  urged 
Maurice. 

"  I  cannot  drink  it.  I  am  wounded.  There  is  fever  in  my 
veins  already.  Ah,  hasten,  Maurice  1  Let  me  lie  down ;  no  mat- 
ter about  the  fire." 

He  rose,  weak  and  trembling,  and  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  inr- 
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keeper,  ascended  .slowly  to  the  little  chamber  above,  and  sank 
senseless  upon  the  couch. 

"Mufoil  what  is  to  be  done  now  V  muttered  the  bewildered 
little  man,  wringing  his  hands,  and  wandering  about  like  one  dis- 
tracted,— "  what  is  to  bo  done  now  ?  If  he  is  not  already  dead, 
he  is  going  to  die — that's  plain.  I  must  send  for  Monsieur  le 
Cure  instantly.  But  no  1  I  will  try  first  what  I  can  do  for  him 
myself.  He  is  only  in  a  swoon,  I  think.  I  must  recover  him. 
Time  enough  to  think  of  his  soul  afterwards !" 

Hastening  to  the  stair-head,  he  called  to  Mierot  to  fetch  water, 
and  immediately  commenced  endeavors  to  restore  the  inanimate 
man  to  life.  His  effort!  were  not  unsuccessful.  In  a  little  time, 
the  eyes  of  Hugh  re-opened  ;  but  he  was  in  too  enfeebled  a  state 
to  talk,  orjicarccly  move. 

To  the  inquiries  of  Maurice  as  to  whether  he  should  send  for 
the  cure,  Hugh  gave  a  negative. 

"Not  yet — not  yet!"  ho  muttered  ;  "wait;  I  may  live — I  may 
live;  one  cannot  Mill  No  need  to  confess  yet!"  He  turned, 
weakly,  upon  his  side,  with  a  hollow  groan.  "  Water — givo  me 
water,  Maurice  I" 

He  drank  eagerly.  The  exertion  left  him  panting  for  breath. 
Brightly  upou  either  cheek  burned  a  scarlet  fever  spot.  He  closed 
his  sunken  eyes.  What  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  this  man 
by  the  hand  of  disease !  How  had  he  altered  from  the  strong, 
erect,  hardy  Hugh  Lamonte  of  other  days  !  He  was  weak  as  an 
Infant  now.  His  pride  and  sternness  all  gone;  for  he  was  very 
near  to  death.  Maurice  regarded  him  in  silence,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  awe.  He  could  not  but  be  affected  by  the  sight  that  met 
his  view.  He  thought  of  Rose,  too,  who,  even  at  this  moment, 
was  lying  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  with  but  a  fluttering  breath 
dividing  her  from  the  grave,  lor  not  the  humblest  peasant  in  all 
the  village  but  knew  of  the  young  girl's  illness;  and  waited,  trem- 
blingly, for  the  news  that  must  soon  come  now,  of  death  or  life. 

Hugh  had  not  asked  for  her.  Already  he  was  wandering  in  bis 
mind.  His  last  coherent  words  were,  "  Maurice,  do  not  call  any 
one  to  mo.    Let  me  be  alone." 

"  Ah,  it  is  well  he  did  not  ask  about  Mademoiselle  Hose !  What 
should  I  have  told  him  ?"  muttered  the  distracted  little  auberyiste. 
"  He  is  ill  enough  now,  I  think.  That  would  have  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  him.  I  wonder  where  he  came  from  J — how  far  he 
has  walked?  And  this  wound  of  which  bespoke — I  must  see  to 
it.    No  slight  one,  I  should  say,  to  bring  him  down  like  this." 

Ho  sought  for  the  hurt,  and  found  it.  Just  below  the  left 
shoulder,  appeared  an  inflamed  orifice,  where  a  bullet  had  pierced 
tho  breast.  All  about  it  the  flesh  burned  and  glowed  with  the  red 
fever-beat  that  was  wasting  his  life.  Near  the  centre  was  a  dark 
spot. 

The  little  auberyiste  shook  bis  head  sadly.  "  A  dead  man  !"  ho 
muttered.  "  Where  has  he  been  getting  a  wound  like  that  *  I 
can  do  nothing  for  him,  nor  can  monsieur  le  docteur,  I  opine. 
But  somebody  must  be  sent  for,  and  that  right  soon,  too,  despite 
his  order.    How  he  raves  I" 

Hastening  down  stairs,  he  called  Microt,  and  bade  him  go  for 
the  good  cure,  to  attend  to  a  dying  man. 

"And  hark  ye,  Mierot,"  added  Maurice,  "  tell  him  to  come  quick, 
for  I  do  not  believe  the  man  will  live  twelve  hours." 

And,  as  the  boy  hurried  away,  he  returned  to  the  chamber  where 
Hugh  lay,  alternately  groaning  with  pain,  and  raving  in  the  wild- 
est delirium.  Neither  wife  nor  children  had  Maurice;  no  guests 
were  at  this  little  wayside  inn  to-night,  save  the  one  who  bad  ar- 
rived so  strangely,  and  who  lay  there  dying  now.  And  Maurice 
was  all  alone  here — tho  only  one  to  watch  beside  the  sufferer's 
couch. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  cure  arrived.  He  repaired 
instantly  to  tho  chamber  of  the  sick  man.  Maurice  accompanied 
him  thither,  giving  an  account  of  Hugh's  sudden  appearance  that 
evening,  and  of  bis  proceedings  since ;  and  then,  at  the  good  man's 
desire,  returned  to  the  kitchen  to  heat  some  water,  and  procure 
several  other  things  which  he  mentioned.  In  a  little  while,  he  re- 
turned with  them. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  he  asked,  glanc- 
ing towards  the  bed. 

"  He  is  a  dying  man  I"  said  the  cure,  sadly. 

"  I  thought  as  much  ;  that  was  why  1  sent  Mierot  for  you,  in- 
stead of  for  a  surgeon.    Should  I  have  sent  for  one  ?" 

"Ho  could  do  no  good,  my  friend.  The  soul  of  this  man, 
rather  than  his  body,  requires  our  care  at  present.  It  is  too  late 
to  save  him.  This  wound  has  not  been  properly  attended  to,  or, 
rather,  I  should  think,  has  not  been  cared  for  at  all,  and  the  neglect 
will  shortly  result  in  death.  We  can  but  endeavor  to  administer 
somewhat  to  his  Iwdily  comfort  while  he  exists,  however.  I  should 
like  your  assistance  a  little  while." 

They  could  do  little  for  him  ;  he  would  scarcely  suffer  them  to 
touch  him  ;  their  very  approach  seemed  to  torment  him  ;  and  he  lay 
there  still,  groaning  with  pain,  and  raving  madly. 

Together,  finally,  they  returned  to  the  room  below.  The  cure 
•tood  thoughtfully  looking  upon  the  floor  for  an  instant ;  then,  re- 
garding the  auberyiste,  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  know,  my  friend,  whether  he  has  any  relatives  besides 
bis  daughter,  who  is  ill  at  the  chateau  !" 

Maurice  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  You  know,  monsieur  le  cure,"  he  added,  "  people  never  could 
discover  anything  concerning  him,  except  just  so  much  as  he  chose 
to  let  them,  and  that  was  nothing  at  all,  as  one  may  say." 

The  cure  sat  down  by  the  table. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "whether  he  ever  had  a  brother? — 
has  no  one  heard  him  speak  of  one  in  all  these  years  !" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Maurice ;  "  I  have  heard  no  one  men- 
tion such  a  thing." 

"  He  has  no  relative,  then,  except  hti  daughter,  to  the  knowl- 


edge of  the  people  about  here  ?"  continued  the  cure,  mechanically 
stroking  the  head  of  a  gaunt  and  shaggy  dog,  who,  approaching 
his  master,  laid  his  broad  muzzle  familiarly  on  his  knee. 
"None,  I  think,  monsieur." 

At  that  moment,  the  dog  fixed  his  eyes  wistfully  upon  the  seri- 
ous countenance  of  his  master ;  then,  moving  towards  the  door, 
paused  again,  snuffed  the  air  for  a  second,  and  broke  forth  into  a 
long,  low,  mournful  howl.    The  auberyiste  started  : 

"  Listen,  monsieur !  he  knows  there  is  death  near."  And  ho 
shuddered  and  turned  pale. 

The  cure  rose,  and  opened  the  door.    "  Go  out,  sir  I"  he  said. 

The  beast  obeyed.  The  cure  closed  the  door  again,  and  returned 
to  the  table ;  but  he  did  not  sit  down  this  time. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  long  this  man  may  live,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  at  the 
most.  I  wish  he  were  not  delirious  ;  but  possibly  his  reason  may 
return  before  death.  At  all  events,  I  will  go  up  to  the  chateau  to 
acquaint  the  marquis  with  the  fact  of  his  presence  here,  and  tho 
condition  in  which  he  lies;  so  that,  in  case  of  returning  sanity,  ho 
may  be  able  to  make  some  provision  with  regard  to  his  daughter." 

"His  daughter? — Mademoiselle  Rose,  monsieur?  Why,  I 
thought  she,  also,  was  dying  !" 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  has  to-night  been  pronounced  out  of 
danger." 

"  Ah,  that  is  good  news  !  One  cannot  but  be  grateful,  mon- 
sieur, that  she  is  spared.  Mademoiselle  is  so  pretty — so  beautiful 
and  good  !" 

"  That  is  very  true,"  returned  the  cure,  musing  seriously ;  "  and, 
as  you  say,  one  cannot  but  be  grateful  that  she  is  to  remain  with 
us.  Her  father,  I  fear,  is  less  fit  for  death  than  she  would  havo 
been.  But  I  must  hasten  to  the  marquis.  Remain,  if  you  please, 
with  the  sick  man,  until  my  return.  I  shall  not  be  long."  And 
he  left  the  auberye. 

CHAPTER  XXm. 

A  MOUSING  OF  JOV — AND  OF  SADNESS. 

It  was  midnight.  All  over  the  chateau,  there  was  deep  and 
heartfelt  rejoicing;  hut  it  was  subdued  in  its  manifestations,  for 
the  life  that  had  so  lately  been  pronounced  safe,  was  only  slowly 
and  faintly  fluttering  up  from  the  edge  of  the  grave  ;  and  every 
voice  spoke  in  whispers,  every  footstep  was  muffled,  that  no  harsh 
sound  might  break  too  rudely  upon  the  stillness  of  that  darkened 
chamber.  All  day  she  had  slept,  and  the  exhaustion  produced  by 
her  violent  and  protracted  delirium  was  so  great  that  that  slumber 
had  hardly  seemed  like  the  rest  of  a  living  form.  For  scarce  tho 
faintest  breath  could  be  perceived,  or  the  slightest  motion  of  that 
feebly-beating  heart.  Yet  had  the  physician  filled  the  breasts  of 
those  about  him  with  a  too  delicious  hope  that  hung  for  certainty 
upon  her  awakening. 

Then  had  the  evil  desire  of  Helen  Montauban  grown  to  an  in- 
tensity that  was  fiendish.  Watching,  with  her  haggard  face  and 
gleaming  eyes,  beside  that  couch,  she  bad  fixed  her  serpent  gaze 
upon  the  almost  lifeless  being  who  lay  there,  looking,  with  a  cruel 
and  terrible  eagerness,  for  the  sign  of  death  to  set  itself  upon  that 
young  sufferer's  brow.  Yet  it  came  not,  and  her  eagerness  grew 
almost  into  madness.  The  one  way  remained.  She  would  make 
that  sleep  a  lastiny  one  ! 

But  there  was  another  watcher  there.  The  aged  physician  had 
taken  up  his  post,  rlso,  by  the  couch.  He,  too,  was  waiting ;  but 
it  was  for  the  angel  of  life — not  that  of  death  ;  and  he  stirred  not 
from  that  place.  Not  a  morsel  of  food  had  passed  his  lips  that 
day.  Since  dawn  he  had  been  there.  And  Helen  Montauban,  in 
her  fierce  desperation  at  her  own  inability  to  accomplish  the  work 
so  long  meditated  upon,  was  almost  insane.  Still,  ho  watched 
there  ;  never  for  an  instant  was  his  vigilance  relaxed.  And  the 
hours  passed  on,  and  Rose  awoke — safe  ! 

##*##'  # 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  the  cure  came  to  the  chateau  to 
request  an  interview  with  the  marquis.  He  told  him  that  Hugh 
Lamonte  was  at  the  auberye,  and  dying.  The  marquis,  astonished 
and  affected  at  this  sudden  announcement,  in  the  midst  of  his  joy 
for  the  safety  of  Rose,  prepared  immediately  to  visit  him  ;  and  the 
physician,  M.  Mcry,  satisfied  that  the  most  favorable  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  patient's  case,  left  her  in  the  care  of  Mademoi- 
selle Montauban  and  the  countess,  and  accompanied  the  marquis. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  party  arrived  at  the  auberye.  Maurice 
met  them  with  an  ominous  countenance. 

"  How  is  he — is  there  any  change  ?"  asked  the  cure,  anxiously. 

"  None,  monsieur,"  answered  the  man.  "  He  raves  still ;  but 
he  talks  of  some  guilty  deed  to  be  atoned  for — some  secret  to  be 
confessed.  I  can  make  nothing  satisfactory,  though,  out  of  what 
he  says,  he  wanders  so." 

The  three  ascended  to  the  chamber  al>ove,  whore  lay  the  dying 
man.  The  marquis  started  a;  he  beheld  him,  stretched  out  upon 
the  couch,  with  his  wild,  unshorn  and  emaciated  countenance,  and 
coarse,  rough  garments,  which  he  had  not  suffered  to  be  removed, 
presenting  a  spectacle  so  wretched.  The  kind-hearted  old  man 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  shedding  tears,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
wreck  of  that  once  proud  form. 

"  Is  this  indeed  Hugh  Lamonte  ?"  ho  exclaimed,  advancing 
towards  the  couch. 

"  Who  calls  Hugh  Lamonte  ?"  shouted  the  sick  man,  sternly ; 
"  who  calls  him — the  outcast — the  robber  ?  Who  calls  him,  I  say  ? 
And  who  are  you  ?"  fixing  his  wild,  gleaming  eyes  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  marquis.  "  Ah,  Armandc  Montauban,  I  know 
you — I  know  you  !"  he  uttered,  fiercely,  trying  to  spring  upright, 
yet  failing,  from  very  weakness.  "  Don't  come  near  me,  or  I  shall 
murder  you  !  Where  is  Guidctte  ? — where  is  she  ?  You  have 
hidden  her  from  me  !  You  have  wedded  her ;  and  she  was  mine — 
mine !    Yon  stole  her  from  me  !    I  will  have  your  blood  \" 


He  sank  back,  exhausted,  wiih  white  lips. 

"  Look — look,  monsieur!"  uttered  the  cure,  springing  to  tlx 
of  the  marquis, — "look,  M.  Mery,  the  marquis  is  fainting!" 

And  even  as  he  spoke,  the  heavy  fall  of  his  friend  attracted  tho 
physician's  attention.  Consternation  and  alarm  were  visiblo  in 
his  features. 

"  Let  us  carry  him  out  into  another  room — quick!"  ho  said, 
excitedly. 

Together  they  bore  him  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  thcro 
commenced  the  application  of  restoratives.  But  some  moments 
elapsed  ere  he  betrayed  signs  of  returning  consciousness.  Then 
he  revived  slowly,  and  for  some  time  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  face 
of  M.  Men,-.    Then  a  low  moan  escaped  his  lips. 

"  Gustavo,  I  have  seen  my  brother  I"  ho  uttered. 

"Your  brother?"  echoed  M.  Mery,  in  astonished  excitement. 

"It  is  true!    It  is  Henri  who  lies  there — my  brother  Henri 
Let  me  go  to  him." 

"My  dear  friend,  be  calm,  I  command  you,"  urged  the  physi- 
cian, gently. 

"  I  am  calm  ;  but  I  must  go  instantly.  If  he  should  die — ah, 
save  him,  I  entreat  you  !" 

Weak  and  trembling  as  he  was,  he  made  them  assist  him  to  re- 
enter the  other  apartment.  They  advanced  towards  the  couch  ; 
there  was  a  different  sight  there  now.  From  the  height  of  deli- 
rium, Hugh  Lamonte  was  suddenly  sinking  into  a  stupor.  His 
eyes  were  almost  closed.  Only  faint,  unintelligible  murmurs  broke 
from  his  lips  at  times.    He  did  not  sec  them  approach. 

The  cure  and  M.  Mery  cast  glances  at  each  other.  The  mar- 
quis comprehended  them. 

"  You  think  he  is  dying,  then?"  he  asked.  "Ah,  save  him, 
Gustavo !  We  were  enemies  once — he  and  L  Let  him  live,  that 
we  may  once  more  embrace  one  another  I" 

"Be  calm,  my  dear  friend,"  entreated  the  physician  again,  "and 
listen  to  the  truth.  No  power  on  earth  can  save  him  now  ;  he  is 
sinking  fast.  But  maintain  your  energies  ;  he  may  revive  before 
death,  with  the  possession  of  his  full  reason.  Let  us  await  together 
this  probable  event." 

"Ah,  Henri,  mon frere!"  murmured  the  marquis,  with  indescri- 
bable emotion, — "  my  brother  !  that  I  should  recognize  you  thus, 
after  all  these  years !  See — sec,  Gustave  !"  and  he  lifted  the  mat- 
ted hair  from  the  temples  of  the  unconscious  man, — "  see  where  I 
struck  him  once !  I  knew  the  mark.  Our  father  told  me  ho 
would  bear  it  to  the  grave — that  scar." 

It  was  a  small,  crescent-shaped  cicatrice,  that  showed  red  and 
dark  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  whiteness  of  the  temple. 

"  How,"  said  M.  Mery,  in  a  low  voice,  "can  this  be  your 
brother  ? — this  man,  who,  for  twelve  years,  has  dwelt  within  half 
a  league  of  you,  and  who  has  only  been  known  as  a  peasant  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  recognize  him  but  too  well  I"  answered  the  marquis, 
sadly  ;  "  it  is  he — I  know  him  now  through  the  disguise  that  has 
served  him  so  long.  And  did  you  not  hear  his  words  ?  He  said 
I  stole  Guidette  from  him.  Alas  !  it  is  but  too  true,  though  I  was 
innocent  of  wrong.  Henri — my  brother — speak  to  me !  say  that 
we  are  friends  once  more !" 

Eagerly  he  leaned  over  the  couch,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
sick  man's  face  ;  but  he  was  not  recognized.  There  was  no  intel- 
ligence in  that  dying  glance. 

It  was  nearly  night.  Hugh — or  Henri,  rather,  had  awakened 
from  die  dull  stujKir  in  which  he  had  lain  since  the  dawn.  But  it 
was  only  the  sudden  and  fitful  flare  of  the  expiring  flame  of  life. 
He  lay,  for  an  instant,  glancing  about  the  apartment ;  then  look- 
ing upwards,  ho  encountered  the  regards  of  the  good  cure,  who 
stood  by  the  couch  in  silence. 

"  Monsieur  le  cure,  I  recognize  you,"  he  said.  "  I  am  dying — 
is  it  not  so  ?" 

"It  is  true,"  answered  tho  good  man,  mournfully.  "  But  there 
is  yet  time  for  confession  and  repentance." 

"  Confession — repentance  !  You  know,  then,  that  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make — sins  to  repent  of?" 

"It  is  a  work  which  every  dying  man  has  to  do,  my  friend." 

The  cure  knocked  on  the  floor.  The  door  opened,  and  tho  mar- 
quis and  M.  Mery  entered.  The  former  advanced  towards  tho 
Much. 

"  Henri,  my  brother!"  he  uttered,  in  sorrowful  tones. 

"  Ha  !  you  know  me,  then  ?  I  have  betrayed  myself  at  last — 
the  brother  who  swore  vengeance  on  the  husband  of  Guidctte  1" 
He  raised  himself,  with  main  strength,  upon  his  arm,  and  fiercely 
regarded  the  marquis. 

"Ah,  Henri,  forgive  mo  !"  cried  the  gricf-stricken  man. 

" Never !"  shouted  Henri,  madly.  "I  have  been  revenged  on 
you ;  I  have  brought  sorrow  and  darkness  to  your  hearthstone, 
and  I  am  satisfied !  For  the  sake  of  your  child — the  angel  who 
has  smiled  upon  a  wretched  life,  and  touched  an  evil  heart  with 
her  innocence, — for  her  sake  I  will  atone,  at  this  last  hour,  for  the 
misery  I  have  caused  you.  You  shall  bo  happy  onco  more  ;  but 
I  will  not  forgive  you  for  the  wrong  done  to  me — never — no,  never!" 
And  raising  his  clenched  hand  to  heaven,  he  sealed  tho  declaration 
with  a  fearful  oath. 

[SEE  ENGRAVING  OS  NEXT  PACE.] 

Then  he  sank  down,  exhausted.  A  shudder  ran  through  every 
form  within  that  chamber. 

"  Henri,"  cried  the  marquis,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
side the  couch,  "  recall  those  words,  I  conjure  you  !  Listen  to  me. 
I  knew  not  of  the  wrong  I  had  done  you,  till  it  was  too  late. 
Guidette  deceived  me ;  she  never  told  me  that  you  loved  her — that 
she  was  betrothed  to  you !  I  wedded  her,  thinking  her  free.  But 
she  was  a  curse  to  me.  Ah-  Henri,  if  you  desired  revenge,  she 
was  the  fittest  instrument  I 

The  dving  man's  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly  on  bis  brother's  face. 
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"  Say  it  once  more — once  more  I"  he  panted,  eagerly ;  "  tell  me 
again  that  you  were  innocent — that  you  knew  not  of  our  betrothal 
— that  she  deceived  you,  and  was  false  to  me  !" 

"  It  is  true.  Listen,  Henri ;  I  swear  it '."  His  face  was  pale ; 
the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes ;  his  clasped  hands,  uplifted, 
trembled. 

"  Then  pardon  me,  Armande,  for  the  injustice  I  have  done  you," 
faintly  uttered  Henri,  extending  hi?  almost  powerless  hands,  and 
seeking  that  of  his  brother, — "  pardon  me,  and  I  shall  die  in 
peace !" 

The  marquis  clasped  that  wasted  hand  tenderly  within  his  own. 
His  tears  fell  upon  it. 

"  Henri,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  We  have  both  been  unhap- 
py," he  uttered. 

"  Nay — you  do  not  know  the  misery  I  have  caused  you.  But  I 
repent.  It  shall  be  confessed."  His  voice  grew  weaker.  "  Where 
is  Rose  V  he  asked. 

"  She  is  at  the  chateau.  Sho  has  been  ill ;  but,  thanks  be  to 
Heaven,  she  is  recovering !"  answered  the  marquis,  earnestly. 

"  It  is  well.  Give  her  my  blessing,  if  she  will  receive  it  from 
me,  when  she  knows  all.  I  have  been  a  wretch;  but  she  has  been 
an  angel  in  my  miserable  home.  Ah,  if  the  prayers  of  one  so 
good  and  pure  as  she  could  be  offered  to  Heaven  for  my  salvation, 
surely  they  would  be  heard  !  Ask  her  to  forgive,  and  pray  for  me, 
Armande."  He  paused,  panting  for  breath,  and  unable,  for  a 
moment,  to  continue.  There  was  a  terrible  and  mournful  silence 
in  the  room.  Suddenly  ho  regathercd  his  wasting  energies. 
'*  Hear  me,  Armande,  my  brother,  while  I  have  strength  left  to 
make  atonement.  Beneath  the  hearth  at  the  cottage,  you  will  find 
an  iron  chest ;  it  contains  my  confession!"  He  paused  again; 
his  strength  was  rapidly  failing.  A  moment,  and  he  resumed, 
turning  once  more  his  fast-obscuring  eyes  to  his  brother's  face. 
"  It  will  tell  you  of  your  lost  daughter — of  Marguerite !"  he 


"  Mon  Dim! — of  Marguerite !  Speak — speak,  ilenri  !"  cried 
the  marquis,  in  terrible  agitation  ;  "  tell  me — I  divine  it — confess, 
I  implore  you !  He  cannot  tell  it — he  is  dying  !  O,  for  a  moment 
longer!"  he  said.  "  Henri,  tell  me ;  breathe  but  one  word;  what 
of  Marguerite  I"  He  bent  down  nearer,  waiting  in  awful  sus- 
pense. 

The  glazing  eyes  opened  again.    The  lips  moved. 
"  Armande,  hear !"  were  the  slow,  painfully-whispered  words. 
"  Rose— I  stole  her  1    She  is — your  child  !"    *     *     *  * 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A  DEADLY  DEED  FRUSTRATED. 


It  was  evening;  and,  in  the  chamber  of  the  young  girl  so  lately 
reclaimed  from  the  very  portals  of  death,  the  deepest  stillness 
reigned.  Softly  burned  the  shaded  lamps,  casting  a  subdued  glow 
about  the  apartment,  yet  so  disposed  as  to  leave  in  shadow  the 
curtained  couch  and  its  slumbering  occupant.  For  Rose  was 
sleeping  calmly,  so  calmly,  so  quietly,  that  you  might  almost  have 
thought  her  dead.  The  breath  that  floated  from  those  pale  lips 
was  scarcely  perceptible,  though  regular,  so  much  had  illness  re- 
duced her  strength.    She  slept,  nor  dreamed  of  danger. 

For  the  first  time  to-day,  the  invalid  was  left  alone.  The  Coun- 
tess de  Clairville  had  retired,  for  an  hour's  rest,  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, and  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  immediately  after  her  exit, 
had  also  left  the  room.  The  marquis  and  M.  Mery  had  been  all 
day  at  the  auberge.    It  was  perfectly  silent  now — that  chamber. 

But,  suddenly,  the  door  near  the  head  of  the  couch  was  opened, 
noiselessly,  and  with  slow  and  stealthy  caution,  from  without.  A 
tall,  light-robed,  ghost-like  form  glided  in  without  a  sound — ghost- 
like, except  for  the  large,  brilliant  dark  eyes  that  gleamed  more 
wildly  than  ever  to-night,  and  tho  crimson  spot  of  excitement 
burning  on  either  check,  while  all  tho  rest  of  that  face  was  ashy 
white.  It  was  Helen  Montauban  !  What  more  fitting  time  was 
there  for  her  work  of  evil  to  be  accomplished  !  None  could  wit- 
ness her  now ;  none  were  near  this  placo.  And  the  tiny  flask 
gleamed  in  the  softened  light,  as  she  drew  it  from  her  bosom. 

One  hand,  holding  the  vial,  was  stretched  forth  to  the  silver  cup 
set  upon  the  stand  by  the  bedside.  Courage,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Yet  that  guilty  hand  shook  with  fear,  as,  drop  by  drop,  the  poison 
was  poured  into  the  cup.  And  Helen  Montauban  glanced  fear- 
fully towards  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered ;  for  it  almost 
seemed,  to  her  miserable,  horror-struck  fancy,  that  some  one  must 
be  watching  her. 

[see  engraving  on  page  165-1 
A  shadow  had  startled  her.  With  a  ghastly  smile  at  her  own 
nervousness,  she  silently  mingled  the  poison  with  tho  night-drink 
of  Rose  ;  then,  as  noiselessly  as  tho  had  entered,  returned  to  her 
own  room  across  the  gallery.  It  was  done  !  What  had  she  to 
fear  now  ■?  Who  would  ever  dream,  when  the  hour  of  death  came, 
that  such  agency  as  this  had  been  employed  1  Closing  the  door, 
she  paced  her  chamber  restlessly,  with  both  hands  clasped  tightly 
against  her  heart,  whose  violent  throbbings  seemed  to  fill  with 
clamorous  sound  this  awful  midnight  silence.  Listening  in  almost 
intolerable  suspense,  and  pacing  her  apartment,  she  waited  for 
some  signal  from  tho  opposite  chamber. 

A  whole  hour  passed.  Then  thcro  was  a  sound — a  light  step — 
in  the  gallery.  It  was  the  Countess  de  Clairville,  returning  to  the 
bedside  of  Rose.  Helen  Montauban  could  endure  this  suspense 
no  longer.  She  must  see,  with  her  own  eyes,  the  conclusion  of 
this  tragedy.  Emerging  from  her  apartment,  therefore,  she  joined 
the  countess,  as  she  entered  the  opposite  door. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  is  that  you  ?  Then  you  have  been  asleep,  also  V 
said  the  countess,  smiling.  "  But  if^is  rather  chilly  to-night — do 
you  not  think  so  V 


"  Yes — it  is  cold,"  uttered  Helen  Montauban,  hoarsely, — "  it  is 
cold  I"  and  she  shivered. 

She  drew  near  the  fire,  and  crouched  shudderinply  over  the 
broad  blaze.  The  Countess  de  Clairville  went  to  the  couch  of 
Rose,  and  bent  over  it  for  an  instant. 

"  The  dear  child  is  asleep,  I  think,"  she  said,  presently,  return- 
ing to  the  hearth.  "  How  refreshing — how  delightful  it  is  for  one 
to  see  her  once  more  enjoying  so  gentle  a  slumber  !  Poor  little 
Rose !  she  must  be  well  nigh  worn  out  with  this  fatiguing  illness. 
I  wonder,"  the  lady  continued,  seating  herself  by  the  hearth,  oppo- 
site Mademoiselle  Montauban, — "  I  wonder  how  her  father  is 
down  at  tho  village !  They  thought  he  was  dying  this  morning 
when  the  marquis  went  down.  What  a  sad  thing  it  would  have 
been  if  the  father  and  daughter  had  both  died  I"  She  spoke  in 
subdued  whispers. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  bent  lower  over  the  blaze,  warming 
her  hands. 

"  And  peculiar,  too,"  she  returned,  in  a  low  tone.  "  But  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  of  her,  even  now ;  for  M.  Mery  says  that,  in 
her  present  feeble  state,  tho  least  excitement  or  alarm  might  be 
fatal  to  her.  I  dread  that.  I  think,  suppose  anything  should  hap- 
pen, after  all  our  rejoicing !  We  must  be  so  cautious  !  The  least 
thing,  you  know, — tho  least  thing  might  kill  her !" 

She  shook  as  she  uttered  these  words  ;  her  eyes  were  wild  and 
strange.  Those  delicate,  slender  hands  touched  the  flames,  as  she 
held  them  out,  but  she  never  knew  it.  A  species  of  insanity  was 
upon  her.    Tho  protracted  contemplation  of  this  terrible  deed, 
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strong  as  were  her  nerves,  had  begun  almost  to  tell  upon  her 

reason. 

" I  wonder  if  Hugh  Lamonto  is  still  living?"  continued  the 
countess.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  ho  could  not  be  brought  up  here ;  but 
Jean  Morel  said  they  had  declared  it  impossible  to  move  him  with 
safety.  Besides,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  Rose,  perhaps,  if  he 
were  in  her  vicinity,  for  sho  would  bo  more  likely  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  his  situation.  Yet  what  a  sorrowful  thing  it  is  that 
they  cannot  bid  each  other  adieu  I" 

At  that  moment,  the  door  near  the  head  of  the  couch  was 
opened.  Both  the  countess  and  Helen  turned  to  sec  who  entered. 
It  was  the  physician,  M.  Mery.  He  paused  by  the  bedside  an 
instant,  bent  over  Rose,  and  listened.  Her  respiration  was  calm 
and  regular,  though  almost  imperceptible.  After  regarding  her  a 
moment,  he  advanced  silently  towards  the  hearth.  A  chill  struck 
through  the  guilty  Helen.  She  had  not  expected  him  so  soon, 
and  the  deed  was  yet  unaccomplished  ! 

"  Ah,  M.  Mery,  is  that  you  f"  said  the  countess ;  and  she  bent 
eagerly  forward.    "  How  is — " 

The  physician  placed  a  warning  finger  upon  his  lip. 

"  Not  too  loud,  my  dear  madame,"  he  whispered.  "  It  is  all 
over !" 

"  Ah,  how  sad  !"    The  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

M.  Mery  sat  down,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand.  He  was 
very  grave,  to-night.  Softly  spoke  a  scarcely  audible  voice  from 
the  couch.    The  countess  rose,  and  went  thither. 

"  You  are  awake,  my  dear  V  she  said,  gently.  "  Ah,  you  have 
slept  so  nicely  I  And  now,  you  are  thirsty.  Wait  a  moment, 
dear  Rose." 


She  turned  and  took  up  the  silver  cup  on  the  stand.  A  min- 
gling of  joy  and  horror  the  most  intense,  seized  the  murderess  by 

the  hearth. 

"  One  moment,  my  dear  madame,"  said  M.  Mery,  hastily,  ris- 
ing and  going  towards  her.    "  Let  me  give  it  to  her." 

He  took  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  countess,  glancing  back, 
as  he  did  so,  at  Mademoiselle  Montauban.  Her  brilliant  eyes, 
fixed  upon  him  with  an  awful  fascination,  were  instantly  averted. 
He  stirred  the  contents  of  the  cup  slowly. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  ho  said,  with  fearful  deliberation,  "that 
there  is  something  hero  which  will  do  our  little  invalid  no  good. 
I  will  remove  it,  if  you  please,  madame,  and  bring  something 
different."  And  following  the  stealthy  figure  of  Mademoiselle 
Montauban,  as  it  glided  from  the  apartment,  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

They  were  alone  together  in  the  gallery,  lighted  only  by  a  single 
lamp,  which  but  faintly  revealed  that  ghostly  form,  moving  swiftly 
towards  the  opposite  chamber.  But,  quicker  than  lightning,  his 
grasp  was  upon  her  arm.  Her  wierd,  white  face  gleamed  awfully 
upon  him,  through  the  dim  twilight.    But  she  spoke  no  word. 

"  Come  with  me." 

It  was  all  he  said.  There  was  no  power  of  resistance  in  the 
form  beside  him.  Rapidly  those  two  descended  the  staircase.  He 
entered  the  library,  with  her  arm  locked  in  his  ;  then  he  closed 
and  locked  the  door.  He  stood  before  her.  She  was  very  still- 
very  white.  Only  those  terrible  eyes  burned  like  live  coals  amid 
lifeless  ashes.  He  held  the  cup  in  his  hand ;  he  made  her  look  at  it. 

"  You  know  what  this  is  V  he  said. 
There  was  no  answer. 
"You  do  know.  You  placed  it 
there.  I  was  a  witness  of  the  deed. 
Unhappy  woman!  What  evil  has 
that  sweet  child  done  to  you  ?  Would 
you  murder  your  o>rn  sister — Margut- 
rite  Montauban  f" 

One  moment  the  guilty  woman 
gazed  at  him  wildly.    A  gasp,  a 
struggle,  a  faint  cry,  and  she  sank  in 
awful  convulsions  at  his  feet. 
*         *         #  # 

That  was  a  fearful  night  which 
followed,  bnt  it  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a  season  fraught  with 
agony.  The  marquis  returned  to 
the  chateau  from  the  death-bed  of  his 
brother,  to  find  Helen  struggling  be- 
tween life  and  death.  For  weeks 
she  lay  unconscious  of  everything 
about  her ;  only  coming  out  of  the 
dull  stupor  that  wrapt  her,  to  fall, 
ever  and  anon,  into  those  terrible 
convulsions,  in  which  it  seemed  that 
nature  must  sink,  wom  out  with  the 
contest.  The  agitation  produced  by 
this  circumstance,  strange  and  sud- 
den as  it  was,  and  the  death  of  his 
brother,  would  have  been  beyond  his 
power  to  bear,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
inexpressible  happiness  which  it  was 
permitted  him  to  enjoy  in  ahe  discov- 
ery of  his  long-lost  child.  How 
would  he  have  shuddered,  had  he 
known  the  fearful  fate  which  that 
sweet  child  had  so  narrowly  escaped  I 
But  the  scenes  enacted  within  the 
walls  of  the  chateau  that  night  were 
mercifully  concealed  from  him.  For- 
tunately for  Helen  Montauban,  in 
the  illness  which  succeeded  the  over- 
whelming denouement  of  the  dark 
tragedy  wherein  she  had  taken  so  terrible  a  part,  there  was  no 
delirium,  or  her  wTCtchcd  secret  would  inevitably  have  been  be- 
trayed ;  and  M.  Mery,  who  tended  her  constantly,  had  destroyed 
all  evidence  of  her  guilt,  of  which,  on  that  night,  he  had  so  provi- 
dentially been  made  aware  by  returning,  unannounced,  and  enter- 
ing the  apartment  of  the  invalid  just  before  the  stealthy  approach 
of  the  murderess.  Her  illness  he  allowed  all  to  attribute  to  the 
agitation,  anxiety  and  excitement  attendant  on  tho  late  danger  of 
Rose,  trusting  that,  if  she  recovered,  she  would  bitterly  repent,  in 
secret,  her  6inful  attempt  on  her  sister's  life,  and  unwilling  to 
add  to  the  shame  and  agony  which  she  would  feel  by  betraying  her 
guilt.  He  could  guess  at  the  canse  of  her  enmity  towards  Rose  ; 
for  M.  Mery  was  a  shrewd  man  ;  and  he  resolved  to  expedite  the 
union  of  the  lovers  as  much  as  was  possible,  that,  in  case  the 
hatred  of  Helen  should  be  still  unsatisfied,  the  young  girl  might 
be  safe  from  her  reach,  under  the  protection  of  her  husband. 

Meanwhile,  the  burial  of  Henri  took  placo.  It  was  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious. He  was  laid  in  the  family  vault,  to  rest  at  last,  after  a 
weary  life  of  sorrow,  of  desperation,  and  of  crime.  Only  the 
marquis  and  tho  immediate  members  of  his  family  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  unhappy  man,  in  the  records 
which  he  left  behind  him.  Louis  returned  from  Paris  in  time  for 
this  burial.  Returned,  in  anticipation  of  his  approaching  mar- 
riage day,  to  find  his  intended  bride  but  just  recovering  from  a 
dangerous  illness,  and  Helen  Montauban,  as  many  believed,  at 
the  gates  of  death  ;  to  learn  the  story  of  the  strangely-chequered 
life  of  his  deceased  relative,  and  recognize,  in  his  beloved  Rose,  a 
cousin,  and  the  child  so  long  moumed  as  lost  by  his  uncle.  What 
an  astounding  revelation  was  this 
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He  had  remained  in  ignorance,  all  this  time,  of  the  events  so 
replete  with  awful  interest,  which  were  transpiring  at  the  chateau, 
having  received  neither  the  letters  announcing  the  danger  of  Rose, 
nor  yet  those  sent  to  inform  him  of  her  safety.  How  intense  were 
his  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  awakened  by  these  events  ! 

From  Rose  was  concealed  all  knowledge  of  the  death  of  him 
whom  she  had  believed  to  be  her  father ;  and  the  funeral  obsequies 
were  conducted  as  quietly  as  possible,  that,  in  her  still  feeble  state 
of  health,  no  agitating  influence  might  retard  the  progress  of  her 
slow  recovery.  M.  Mery  positively  forbade  the  least  excitement 
at  present.  She  was  not  even  allowed  to  know  the  real  danger  of 
Helen,  whose  illness  was  represented  to  her  in  as  favorable  a 
manner  as  might  be. 

M.  Mery  had  persuaded  the  marquis  to  name  an  early  day  for 
the  important  ceremony,  an  agreement  to  which,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, Louis  was  not  slow  to  subscribe,  though  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  that  his  cousin  Helen  would  be  unable  to  bo  present  at 
the  wedding.  The  good  old  physician  declared  that  there  had 
been  sufficient  mourning  in  the  chateau,  and  he  longed  to  behold 
it3  gloom  broken  up  by  a  day  of  earnest  rejoicing ;  and  what  so 
favorable  to  this  purpose  as  a  marriage  ? 

But,  in  the  evening  preceding  the  bridal  day,  the  marquis  called 
Rose  to  him  in  the  library,  and  after  some  remarks,  careless  and 
iasignificant  enough  in  themselves,  but  accompanied  by  a  manner 
that  betrayed  the  emotion  agitating  him,  ho  said,  suddenly : 

"  Rose,  my  child,  you  have  loved  your  father  V 

"  O  yes,  monsieur !"  she  replied,  earnestly,  and  with  tears  stand- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

"And  you  have  also  loved  me,  Rose?"  His  voice  trembled, 
despite  his  efforts  to  control  himself. 

"Ah,  my  friend,  my  benefactor,  what  have  you  been  to  mo  but 
a  second  father  !" 

He  seated  himself  beside  her. 

"  It  is  sweet,  my  child,  to  hear  you  say  this — ah,  you  do  not 
know  how  sweet  to  me !  Rose,  did  I  not  tell  you,  once,  that  I 
lost,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  a  child — a  lovely,  gentle  infant, 
whose  picture  you  have  seen  in  the  saloon, — a  child  who  was 
stolen  from  me  !" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  And  I  have  told  you  that  you  were  what  that  child  would  be 
now  if  she  were  living.  It  is  why  you  have  ever  been  so  dear  to 
mo.  Ah,  many  a  time,  Rose,  I  have  clasped  you  in  my  arms  with 
an  emotion  of  tenderness  which,  even  had  you  felt,  you  could  not 
have  comprehended !  For  my  child — my  Marguerite — my  pearl — 
resembled  her  mother — her  sweet  mother,  my  wife,  and  you  were 
the  image  of  both  mother  and  child.  And  that  night  when  you 
first  came  hither,  when  Helen  brought  you  down  to  the  saloon,  in 
your  white  robes,  and  gleaming  jewels,  and  with  your  soft  hair 
floating  about  your  slender  form  as  hers  did,  then  I  was  struck 
almost  dumb!  It  was  as  if  I  had  beheld  a  vision  of  her;  for  in 
every  glance  and  motion,  in  your  very  dress  and  ornaments,  you 
were  the  living  copy  of  my  beautiful  and  beloved  wife,  as  I  met 
her  at  the  altar,  on  the  night  of  our  bridal. 

"  And  now,  listen,  Rose.  I  have  called  you  hither  to  give  you 
a  brief  sketch  of  events  connected  with  that  portion  of  my  own 
history  contained  within  the  last  thirty  years  of  my  life,  and  that 
sketch  will  include  the  history  of  others  beside  myself.  Of  all 
the  trouble  which  I  have  known  since  childhood,  the  greatest  has 
been  crowded  into  the  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  I  first 
beheld  and  loved  the  magnificent — the  beautiful  and  haughty  Gui- 
dette  Romani.  She  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  lovely,  winning,  fas- 
cinating and  deceitful.  But  I  was  a  boy  of  twenty,  warm-hearted, 
frank,  and  confiding.  I  thought  she  was  all  that  was  good  and 
perfect,  and  I  gave  my  heart  to  her — the  protege  of  my  mother. 
We  had  been  reared  and  educated  together — Guidctte  and  I — from 
childhood.  But  I  had  a  brother — Henri ;  handsome,  dark,  and 
proud  he  was,  a  prince  among  his  fellows.  And  he,  too,  loved 
Guidctte,  though  I  knew  it  not ;  for  his  affection  for  her  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  herself.  His  fiery  and  passionate  nature  assimi- 
lated with  hers,  they  sympathized  with  each  other,  they  compre- 
hended each  other's  tastes  and  feelings.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  betrothed  in  secret,  just  previous  to  his  departure  from 
Fi  ance,  on  a  journey  from  which  he  was  not  to  return  for  three 
years.  Of  this  betrothal,  as  well  as  of  his  affection  for  her,  I  was 
profoundly  ignorant,  as  well  as  the  others  of  our  family. 

"  And  still  I  nursed  my  lore  for  her,  and  dared  to  believe — nay, 
I  had  no  slight  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  returned.  With  the 
consent  and  approval  of  my  parents,  I  declared  to  her  my  love, 
and  sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  I  was  accepted.  Ah,  Rose,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  you  start  in  horror !  Faithless  to  my  brother, 
disregarding  the  sacred  character  of  their  mutual  vows,  she  re- 
ceived the  affection  I  felt  for  her  with  a  blushing  assurance  of  its 
being  reciprocated  Fool  that  I  was  !  But  she  was  crafty  and 
cunning ;  she  slighted  the  younger  brother  for  the  elder — the  sol- 
dier for  the  heir.  We  were  married,  and  the  ceremony  had  been 
only  just  completed,  when  my  brother  entered  ! 

"  I  will  spare  you  the  scene  that  followed.  Sufficient  to  say, 
my  brother  swore  a  terrible  revenge.  I  was  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment, and  before  I  could  collect  myself  so  far  as  to  enter  into  the 
necessary  process  of  explanation,  he  was  gone — gone,  without 
hearing  a  word  of  my  defence,  and  believing  me  an  active  partner 
in  the  treachery  of  the  wretched  Guidctte.  It  was  too  late  for 
reparation.  Henri  had  disappeared ;  he  was  gone,  and  none 
knew,  thereafter,  the  place  of  his  abode.  But  it  was  believed  that 
he  died  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it  was  not  so.  These  papers," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  contents  of  an  iron  box  beside  him,  "  tell 
me  that  Henri — that  my  brother  became  the  chief  of  a  horde  of 
smugglers  and  banditti,  infesting  the  south  and  west  of  France." 

Here  the  voice  of  the  good  marquis  failed  for  an  instant,  but 
soon  he  resumed : 


"  A  few  years — a  few  unhappy  years  I  passed  with  my  wife. 
Then  she  died,  leaving  one  child — Helen.  The  period  of  my 
mourning  was  brief.  Within  three  years  I  married  again,  and 
this  time  it  was  the  purest  and  loveliest  being  on  earth  whom  I 
wedded.  It  was  Marguerite — my  beloved,  gentle  Marguerite, 
your—" 

He  paused  suddenly  again.  The  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 
He  clasped  Rose  tenderly  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her.  She 
wept. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  tremblingly,  "  why  is  it  that  I  feel  such  an 
interest  in  this  sweet  Marguerite?  How  you  must  have  loved 
her !" 

The  marquis  averted  his  face  an  instant.  Then  ho  proceeded : 
"  One  child  blessed  this  second  and  most  happy  union.  The 
two  years  succeeding  her  birth  were  filled  with  the  deepest  happi- 
ness that  I  believe  is  given  man  to  know  on  earth.  Then,  alas  ! 
my  beautiful  wife  died.  It  was  but  a  few  months  after  that  her 
child  disappeared.  My  little  Marguerite  was  lost!  Search  was 
in  vain ;  she  could  not  be  found.  You  have  heard  of  this.  I  will 
not  enter  upon  the  event  in  detail.  I  was  left,  as  it  were,  alone — 
a  wretched  and  sorrow-stricken  man.  For  years  I  mourned,  and 
refused  to  find  solace.  I  even  neglected  my  remaining  child — 
indeed,  I  almost  forgot  her  existence.  But  I  was  roused  from  this 
state.  I  saw  the  folly  and  the  sin  of  wasting  the  life  which  Provi- 
dence had  given,  in  ungrateful  rcpinings.  I  took  my  little  Helen 
in  my  arms,  and  resolved  thenceforth  to  act  by  her  the  part  of  a 
father,  and  strive  to  receive  with  humility  and  submission  the  lot 


It  is  time  for  our  narrative  to  close.  Perhaps  the"  reai 
patience  has  wearied  long  since.  Romances,  we  are  well  aware, 
seldom  extend  beyond  the  lover's  confession,  leaving  the  imagina 
tion  of  the  reader  to  work  out  a  happy  and  peaceful  conclusion  ; 
in  this  case,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to  record  certain 
events  of  some  importance  preceding  that  conclusion,  in  order  to 
make  our  story  intelligible  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  latter  portion 
of  it  has  not  failed  to  excite  interest,  merely  because  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  climax  of  stories  in  general. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Rose — no,  Marguerite,  and  Louis,  were 
united.  And  though  Marguerite  mourned  still,  with  a  child's 
affection,  the  loss  of  him  whom  she  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a 
parent,  yet  her  heart  turned,  with  natural  love,  to  her  true  father ; 
and  the  regard  which  she  had  ever  felt  for  him,  while  her  relation- 
ship to  him  was  yet  unknown,  expanded  and  deepened  now  into 
that  holiest  and  tenderest  of  sentiments — a  daughter's  affection. 

Louis  was  not  the  less  pleased  with  his  bride,  it  may  be  credit- 
ted,  now  that  he  had  in  her  a  relative.  His  "  Marguerite  des  Mar- 
guerites "  was  only  dearer. 

Helen  Montauban,  as  soon  as  her  health  became  re-established, 
entered  a  convent,  to  enter  upon  her  noviciate ;  and  when  it  was 
expired,  assumed  the  veil,  that  shut  her  from  a  world  grown  hate- 
ful to  her.    The  frustration  of  her  evil  design  upon  her  sister  was 
too  much  for  her  to  bear;  and  though,  thanks  to  the  mercy  of 
M.  Mery,  her  guilt  remained  a  secret  from  all  javc  himself,  yet 
she  could  not  endure  to  meet  daily  with  those  whose  happiness 
continually  reminded  her  of  the  fate  alike  of  her  love  and  her 
revenge.    None  knew  ichy  she  enter- 
ed the  convent,  save  M.  Mery.  Per- 
suasion had  availed  nothing,  and  a 
nun  she  became. 

Francis  Egerton  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  in  a  year  or  two,  he  married 
happily.  Do  not  think  him  fickle, 
reader;  he  was  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  not  the  worse,  perhaps, 
for  that. 

Jacques  Lcroux,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  former  leader,  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chateau 
Montauban,  and  entered  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  d'Artois,  whom  ho 
served  faithfully,  and  who  rewarded 
him  well  for  his  many  services. 
And  now,  reader,  adieu ! 


HELEN  MONTAUBAN  PREPARING  THE  FATAL  POTION, 


which  Heaven,  in  its  own  wisdom,  had  awarded  me.  Since  then, 
I  have  lived  a  quiet,  secluded  life,  but  not  an  unhappy  one ;  for  I 
bowed  to  a  higher  will  than  my  own. 

"  It  is  within  these  two  last  months,  Rose,  that  I  have  discov- 
ered what  became  of  my  little  Marguerite.  She  was  stolen  from 
me  by  my  own  brother,  Henri.  You  start,  Rose,  and  turn  pale. 
It  was  so  ;  it  was  his  revenge.  He  would  have  taken  Helen,  the 
child  of  her  whom  ho  had  loved  so  madly  ;  but  he  knew  that  I 
loved  my  youngest  darling  the  best — that  I  idolized  the  daughter 
of  my  lost  Marguerite ;  and  he  took  the  youngest.  He  reared  her 
as  his  own.  He  brought  her  into  this  neighborhood,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years,  during  which  time  she  had  grown  and  altered 
beyond  recognition,  though,  when  I  met  her,  I  saw  a  likeness  to 
my  wife.  Yet  I  never  suspected.  He  dwelt,  a  solitary  man,  with 
this  little  orphan  child,  whose  mother — his  wife — they  said  was 
dead.  He  lived  not  more  than  half  a  league  from  this  very  dwell- 
ing. There  my  child,  unrecognized,  expanded  into  a  lovely  wo- 
manhood.   She  was — " 

He  was  interrupted,  in  his  hurried  and  agitated  recital,  by  a 
faint  cry  from  Rose.  She  sprang  up,  with  clasped  hands  and 
quivering  lips. 

"  0,  tell  me — tell  mo  who  it  was  I"  she  cried.  "  Speak  ! — it 
was — " 

"  My  child — my  daughter !"  uttered  the  marquis,  extending  his 
arms  to  embrace  her ;  "  behold  her — for  they  called  her — Rose 
Lamonte  1" 

"  Ah,  my  father  I"  And  with  the  soft  uttcranee  of  that  dear 
name,  she  fainted  upon  his  breast. 


THE  MONSTER  STEAMSHIP. 

There  is  now  being  constructed  on 
the  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  the 
river  Thames,  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Deptford,  an  enormous  iron  fabric 
which  has  recently  begun  to  assiuno 
the  proportions  of  a  ship.  Unlike 
other  ships,  it  has  not  been  cradled 
in  docks,  or  suspended  upon  frame- 
work, but  is  built  on  the  solid  earth. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  impart  an  idea 
of  magnitude  by  description,  and  in 
describing  this  vessel,  we  can  do  lit- 
tle more  than  give  the  actual  meas- 
urements, and  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself.  The  length  of  the 
new  steamer  is  to  be  580  feet ;  her 
breadth  83  feet;  and  her  depth  60 
feet.  She  will  be  about  double  the 
length  of  the  largest  vessel  now  afloat. 
Some  fifty  or  sixty  large  four  or  five 
story  brick  houses  might  be  stowed 
away,  out  of  sight,  within  her  outer 
walls.  It  is  estimated  that  she  will  be 
able  to  float  a  weight,  including  en- 
gines, machinery,  coals,  cargo,  etc., 
of  twenty-five  thousand  tons — which 
is  six  times  the  tonnage  of  the  larg- 
est man-of-war.  The  walk  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  around 
this  immense  vessel,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  She  is  surrounded  by  a 
hundred  portable  forges,  by  means  of  which  the  bolts,  at  a  white 
heat,  are  driven  through  the  iron  plates;  and  the  clank  of  the 
hammers  is  deafening.  The  steamer  is  divided  into  ten  compart- 
ments, separated  from  each  other  by  water-tight  walls  of  iron,  so 
that  in  case  one  should  be  filled  with  water,  the  others  would  sus- 
tain the  vessel.  With  a  further  view  to  safety,  the  outer  coating 
of  the  vessel  is  built  double  below  low  water-mark,  so  that  if  one 
covering  is  fractured,  the  other  and  inner  one  presents  a  second 
safeguard.  In  case  of  necessity,  moreover,  the  water  can  be  let 
in  between  these  coverings  to  the  weight  of  two  thousand  tons,  to 
serve  as  ballast.  This  extraordinary  vessel  is  intended  for  com- 
mercial and  emigrant  purposes,  and  for  the  performance  of  long 
voyages — perhaps  to  India,  China,  Australia  and  Japan.  She 
wiil  be  able  to  cany  twelve  thousand  tons  of  coal  in  her  hold, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe.  An  indispensable  condition  to  a  profitable  voyage  is  a 
tolerably  quick  passage  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  this  leviathan, 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  all  the  modern  improvements 
of  model.  Besides  this,  she  will  carry  with  her  the  greatest  pro- 
pelling power  in  the  world.  Her  engines  will  have  cylinders 
eighteen  feet  long,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  twenty  eight 
tons  each.  She  will  be  propelled  both  by  paddles  and  by  screw. 
Her  paddle  engines  will  be  fed  by  forty  furnaces,  generating  steam 
equivalent  to  one  thousand  horse  power,  and  her  screw  engines  to 
sixty  furnaces,  supplying  steam  to  the  amount  of  1500  horse 
power.  She  will  carry  no  sails.  The  ship  will  cost  probably  half 
a  million  pounds.  She  is  to  have  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  plates, 
and  above  three  million  bolts  and  rivets.  She  will  be  fitted  to 
carry  a  thousand  first  class  passengers,  and  as  many  second  class. 
Her  saloons  will  be  roomy  apartments,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high. 
She  is  expected  to  save  twenty  or  thirty  days  on  the  voyage  to 
Australia,  and  if  she  answers"  the  ends  of  her  proprietors  in  this 
respect,  she  will  command  freight  and  passengers  upon  her  own 
torms.  As  soon  as  complctro,  the  earth  will  be  dug  away  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  where  she  stands,  the  water  from  the  river  let  in, 
and  she  will  be  forced  into  the  water,  broadside  on,  by  means  of 
hydraulic  engines. — Portfolio. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
JJTTLE  S.\OW-r  LAKE,  FALL. 

BY   CUE  DD5H. 

The  little  snow  flakes  full. 

And  melt  upon  the  pano. 
While  all  around  the  russet  ground 
Is  growing  white  again. 

Fall.  fall,  fall, 

Little  snow  flake  bright; 
Fall  until  the  russet  earth 
Is  mantled  o'er  with  whit*. 

Across  the  Tillage  street 
A  cottage  stands  aloof. 
There's  joy  within,  and  children's  din, — 
Snow  gathers  on  the  roof. 

Full,  fall,  fall. 

Silver  snow-flake  bright, 
Fall  until  the  cottage  roof 
Is  covered  o'er  with  white. 

Two  little  ones  are  there, 
A-lookJng  at  the  snow; 
Two  little  girls,  in  chestnut  curls, 
With  sweet  cheeks  all  a-glow. 

Fall,  fell,  fall, 

Tiny  snow-flake  bright ; 
Fall  until  those  littlo  eye* 
See  nothing  out  but  white. 

With  heart  o'er-hrlmnicd  with  joy, 

Along  the  shining  street, 
A  whistling  lad.  attired  in  plaid, 
Gambols  with  nimble  feet. 

Fall.  fall,  rail, 

Little  snow-flake  bright; 
Fall  nn  til  his  little  shoes, 
Are  covered  o'er  with  white. 

The  cheery  sound  of  bells 

Conies  floating  through  the  flakes; 
How  sweet  the  spell,  when  music's  swell 
Upon  our  day -dream  breaks! 

Fall,  fall,  fall, 

Little  snow-flake  bright ; 
Fall  until  the  ileigh  runs  smooth 
Upon  a  bed  of  white. 

O,  little  snow-flake,  fall! 

And  whiten  all  the  earth, 
That  eyes  may  beam— that  hearts  may  dream, 
Of  nothing  else  but  mirth. 

Fall,  fall,  fall, 

Silver  snow-flake  bright; 
Fall  until  the  russet  earth 
Is  mantled  o'er  with  white. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FREDERIC  BARBAROSSA. 

BT  FRANCIS  W.  IH'TMANJt. 

Travelling  a  few  years  since  in  Germany,  (he  following  tale 
was  related  to  me  one  stormy  night,  l>y  a  German  friend  imbued 
with  traditionary  spirit.  If  any  of  the  weird  interest  be  lost  to 
the  reader,  let  him  consider  that  he  does  not  crouch  low  with  one 
solitary  companion,  in  the  vast  hall  of  a  mined  fortress  that 
beetled  over  a  bottomless  lake  among  the  highest  places  of  the 
Keiscngebirge  ;  no  titful  lire  flashes  up  over  great  seale  armors 
hanging  on  mouldering  walls,  till  in  their  glittering,  sinuous  vi- 
brations they  seemed  like  shining  monsters  instinct  with  life  ;  no 
snowy  hand,  now  and  then  disturbing  the  brands,  sends  from  its 
nneestral  diamond  a  shower  of  radiant,  prismatic  lights  across  his 
vision  ;  nor  docs  he,  while  watching  a  fascinating  face,  receive  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  tongue,  which  always  lends  a 
magic  enhancement  to  the  simplest  recital.  The  wind  howled 
through  all  the  story  as  I  heard  it,  and  all  the  mountain,  mid- 
night storm  dashed  against  our  ghost-haunted  shelter  with  a  bitter 
ftrcngth. 

"  It  may  hare  been  from  this  very  strong-hold,"  said  my  com- 
panion, "  that  Frederic  Barbarossa,  our  great  and  valiant  emper- 
or, in  the  twelfth  century,  set  out  with  a  mighty  host  of  retainers, 
swelling  the  number  as  he  went  gloriously  on,  till,  planting  his 
standard  in  the  Vale  of  Ronceval  beyond  the  Alps,  he  summoned 
his  Italian  vassals  to  pay  their  homage.  The  Ghibellincs  flocked 
to  their  liege  lord,  the  Guelfs  spurned  the  summons  and  scourged 
the  messengers  ;  and  to  subdue  these  refractory  subjects,  the  em- 
peror began  his  victorious  campaigns.  UurniDg  and  devastating 
the  lesser  cities,  before  attacking  Milan,  he  at  last  encamped  be- 
fore the  strongly  fortified  Tortona,  which  he  ra/.ed  to  the  ground 
and  abandoned  to  pillage.  Penetrating  the  heart  of  the  city  with 
his  conquering  legions  and  dis]>crsing  them  in  many  various  di- 
rections, he  at  last,  with  only  a  handful  of  brave  followers,  enter- 
ed the  church  of  St.  Angelo.  As  they  came  from  the  roaring, 
shouting  streets,  into  a  noiseless  quarter,  and  then  into  the 
church  itself,  into  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  holy  pla.ee,  with  its 
few  candles  dimly  burning  in  a  vast,  gentle  twilight,  and  its  deli- 
cate incense  slowly  enrolling  them  in  a  fragrant  atmosphere,  they 
were  struck  to  an  answering  silence — and  resting  the  points  of 
their  naked  swords,  suffered  them  to  drip  their  bloody  sweat  upon 
the  cold,  stone  pavement,  while  they  gazed  around. 

"  Suddenly  the  little  mass  bells  tinkled,  the  organ  sent  forth  a 
rolling  peal  of  harmony,  a  dazzle  of  insufferable  brilliancy  shot 
athwart  the  church,  disclosing  a  motionless  array  of  white-robed 
priests,  and  all  again  was  as  instantly  submerged  in  the  sombre, 
quiet  twilight.  Hardly  had  they  awoke  from  a  transitory  amaze- 
ment, when  piercing  shrieks  filled  their  ears,  and  bursting  in  from 
another  part  of  the  church,  a  girl,  followed  by  a  band  of  soldiers, 


rushed  madly  on  ;  they  were  aware  of  her  mantle  of  brilliant 
crimson  and  blue  streaming  across  their  eyes,  and  she  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor.  With  a  gentleness  characteristic  of  the 
bravest  men,  Frederic  Barbarossa  raised  her  in  hii  arms  and  turn- 
ed to  confront  her  persecutors,  but  not  a  soldier  of  them  was  to 
be  seen,  and  from  the  fiery  clashing  of  swords  and  loud  cries  of 
angry  voices,  a  dead,  ceholess  silence  filled  the  church,  while 
looking  np,  so  says  the  chronicle,  Frederic  and  his  followers  lie- 
held  a  cluster  of  white  wings  and  angelic  countenances  slowly 
circling  higher  and  higher  through  the  vast  central  arch,  while 
sweet,  distant  music  fell  as  slowly  downward  like  a  wreath  of  su- 
pernatural song.  It  was  fitting,  added  the  chronicle,  that  Beatrix 
should  have  been  thus  made  known  to  Frederic  by  heavenly  influ- 
ences. Having  discovered  from  the  agitated  girl  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  his  most  faithful  friend,  the  Franchc  Comtc,  Rein- 
hold  of  Burgundy,  and  that  she  had  been  tarrying  at  the  court  of 
Tortona,  the  emperor,  as  soon  ns  pot  Bible,  restored  her  to  her 
father.  It  is  fair  to  conjecture  that  now  nnd  then  thinking  of 
Beatrix,  who  was  said  to  bo  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
known  world,  he  continued  on  his  victorious  career. 

"A  year  passed,  and  the  emperor,  who  frequently  went  abroad 
alone  in  order  to  observe  his  people,  was  climbing,  one  dark 
night,  over  a  steep  mountain  side,  while  all  his  mind  was  full  of 
one  only  thought  and  name.  The  wind  was  up,  and  whistling  in 
the  jiincs — the  pointed  leaves  of  every  wayside  uttered  drearily, 
as  they  rustled,  the  one  word — Beatrix.  All  the  mountain 
brooks,  as  they  foamed  beside  his  path,  seemed  to  cry  out  strange 
sentences  which  only  his  ear  conld  interpret,  and  the  cawing 
crows,  as  they  wheeled  from  their  dizzy  perches  above  some, 
mountain  tarn,  turned,  suddenly  screaming  the  same  word  in  his 
ears — Beatrix ! 

"  All  at  once,  a  chorus  of  wild  voices  from  the  very  mountain 
crest,  swept  down  on  the  blowing  winds,  and  at  the  same  moment 
all  the  air  seemed  alive  with  rushing  forms.  He  could  dimly  de- 
scry flashing  eyes  and  floating  locks  sail  by  him,  garments  stream- 
ing along  indistinct  in  the  darkness  like  the  ragged  clouds  of  a 
tempest,  and  cold  fingers  clasped  quickly  over  his  and  gone 
again  ;  blasts  of  hot  breath  panted  across  his  lips,  and  quick,  elec- 
tric sparks  of  fire  flashed  from  the  point  of  every  needle  of  the 
pines.  As  he  rapidly  advanced,  the  noisy  whirl  of  air  above  his 
head  caused  him  to  look  up  where  lay  a  cloud  shedding  a  pale, 
gray  light  which  showed  him  that  he  stood  on  the  narrow  path 
lictween  two  mighty  precipices,  over  which  the  least  inadvertent 
movement  might  dash  him  to  atoms.  The  cloud  seemed  to  float 
across  and  remain  motionless  above  the  chasm,  accompanied  by 
a  great  angry  wheeling  of  wings  and  winds,  and  as  it  grew  slowly 
brighter  there  was  disclosed,  through  the  vaporons  texture,  the 
apparition  of  a  woman  wringing  her  hands  distractedly,  but  whose 
face  was  indistinct ;  and  having  gradnally  descended  the  abyss, 
the  cloud  and  its  apparition  rose  in  wheeling  spirals  and  streamed 
far  away  on  the  blast.  Resolutely  folding  his  arms,  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa abandoned  himself  to  the  fates  that  had  brought  him  hith- 
er, and  looked  steadfastly  before  him,  revolving  in  his  mind  for 
what  purpose  he  was  thus  made  the  sport  of  invisible  elements. 
One  thing  alone  seemed  certain,  that  some  great  danger  hung 
over  Beatrix,  but  of  what  nature  ho  could  not  divine,  nor  did  he 
even  know  where  she  was,  for  since  her  father's  death,  while  he 
was  engrossed  by  absorbing  state  matters,  she  had  slipped  unac- 
countably from  his  sight,  and  at  the  very  time  when  he  prepared 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  heart  and  empire,  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  emperor  idly  mourned 
this  mischance  ;  on  the  contrary,  messengers  and  scouts  had 
scoured  the  whole  of  Europe  for  a  twelve-month,  and  as  yet 
in  rain. 

"  Now,  as  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  declare,  the  Countess 
Beatrix  was  a  maiden  of  the  most  excellent  beauty,  so  that  am- 
bassadors, on  the  fame  of  this,  came  from  many  realms  to  behold 
her.  Tall  and  slender  as  the  ash,  she  was  most  frequently  attired 
in  a  white  robe  closed  at  the  throat.  Her  hair,  which  was  long 
and  exceedingly  abundant,  was  of  that  peculiar  darkness  whero 
gold  seems  to  be  braided  thread  for  thread  with  black,  and  sho 
wore  it  streaming  loose  from  a  coronet  of  rubies.  She  had  eyes 
dark,  large  and  tender,  which  glowed  beneath  brows  whose  arch 
was  not  to  be  painted,  and  illuminated  a  countenance  where 
transparent  olive  had  frozen  to  chill  crimson  on  the  check,  and 
characterized  by  features  cast  in  the  mould  of  an  empress.  Thus, 
when  sought  in  marriage  for  an  oriental  monarch,  was  she  de- 
scribed by  the  lords,  whose  advances  on  the  part  of  their  sovereign, 
she  had  repulsed. 

"  To  return  to  the  emperor.  As  he  stood  looking  westward,  a 
ball  of  fire  shot  by,  as  if  driven  from  an  arrow  far  above  his  head, 
and  speeding  on  and  on,  separated  the  leagues  of  darkness  as  it 
flew.  In  a  broad  track  after  the  path  of  the  ball,  was  left  a  stream 
of  light  like  ghostly  sunshine  walled  on  either  side  by  darkness, 
and  as  if  the  light  were  a  thread,  one  end  of  which  the  emperor 
held,  the  ball  flashed  onward  across  all  the  German  lands  nnd  riv- 
ers till  it  suddenly  ended  over  a  plain  in  Burgundy.  Though  all 
the  German  land  was  thickly  peopled,  and  though  the  regions  of 
Burgundy  were  most  fruitful  nnd  populous,  no  living  soul,  no 
tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  any  dwelling,  met  the  emperor's  eye,  as,  en- 
dowed with  more  than  earthly  vision,  he  gazed  down  the  stretch- 
ing vista  of  light,  till  toward  the  end,  one  single  town  rose  up 
square  and  gray,  bathed  in  a  soft,  undreamed-of  sunshine  and 
framed  like  a  picture  in  the  b'ackness  of  the  night  around  its  own 
atmosphere. 

"  Looking  intently,  the  emperor  could  have  sworn  to  the  locali- 
ty, even  if — gazing  from  the  single,  lofty  window,  holding  forth  her 
arms  imploringly  to  him  so  far  away,  with  unutterable  sadness  in 
her  shining  eyes — he  had  not  beheld  Beatrix.  She  tore  from  her 
hair  a  rich  blue  blossom,  and  flung  it  toward  him.    It  might  have 


been  a  dream,  but  ho  felt  his  fingers  clasp  over  the  stem  as  he 
caught  it,  and  instantly  full  gray  clouds  swept  down  from  tho 
lands  behind  the  tower,  driving  blasts  of  rain  and  hail  and  wind 
dashed  against  it,  and  all  the  fury  and  bitterness  of  the  stormy 
darkness  closed  round  and  obliterated  the  lane  of  light.  For  one 
moment  the  whole  mountain  where  he  stood  was  on  fire  with 
splendor,  and  then  from  the  contrast  plunged  as  instantly  into  a 
more  than  midnight  blackness. 

"  In  a  thought  the  emperor  understood  the  vision,  and  formed 
his  determination  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  move  from  so  preca- 
rious a  situation,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  wait  in  his  constrain- 
ed posture  for  the  morning  light.  But  a  touch,  cold  and  steady, 
was  laid  on  his  wrist ;  eyes  full  of  iridescent  brightness  glared 
closely  into  his,  and  tangles  of  unseen  hair  swept  his  forehead. 
The  touch  drew  him  on  slowly  yet  imperiously,  and  the  air,  before 
crowded  with  similar  identities,  liecamc  clear  and  vacant,  while 
loud  thunder  echoed  and  rattled  round  about,  and  sharp  light- 
nings pierced  the  clouds  far  beneath  him.  When  the  guidance 
ceased,  he  knew  not — but  with  sunrise  he  awoke  in  his  own  royal 
bed,  and  woultl  have  prononnced  it  all  a  dream,  had  not  the  rich 
blue  blossom,  still  unfaded,  remained  in  his  hand. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  my  companion,  "  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  Barbarossa  had  unconsciously  plucked  the  flower  him- 
self as  he  went  along,  but  so  do  not  the  old  traditions,  and  there 
is  still  a  shield  of  the  emperor  extant,  which  bears  a  blue  blos- 
som upon  a  field  argent.  However  all  that  may  lie,  in  a  few 
hours,  mandates  were  sent  summoning  the  service  of  countless 
vassals,  and  in  a  week's  time  the  emperor  led  a  bold  and  tireless 
force  towards  Burgundy.  The  castle  before  which  he  encamped, 
belonging  to  William,  Count  of  Burgundy,  the  uncle  of  Beatrix, 
was  strong  and  well  defended,  and  thus  twenty  days  had  elapsed 
before  any  irreparable  breach  was  made  in  its  walls,  and  as  yet  ho 
knew  not,  save  from  his  vision  in  the  mountains  that  Beatrix  was 
here  imprisoned  by  that  uncle.  All  the  emperor's  army  wondered 
at  his  vigor  in  this  unexplained  siege,  yet  they  nevertheless  per- 
formed their  part  nobly.  One  midnight,  having  laid  the  plan  for 
a  fresh  attack,  he  was  encouraging  his  men  in  the  trenches,  when 
a  torch  gleamed  from  the  high  lattice  of  a  tower,  and  Beatrix  her- 
self, as  he  had  seen  her  from  the  mountain,  stood  there,  lighting 
the  besiegers.  Waving  his  helmet  and  scarf,  Frederic  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night  with  a  song  they  had  sung  together  in  Italy, 
and  like  a  silvery  echo  her  voice  from  the  height  replied,  till  has- 
tily the  torch  was  extinguished,  the  lattice  closed,  the  voice  silent, 
and  she  was  gone. 

"  Rather  from  a  whim  than  any  sounder  reason,  when  the  em 
pcror  had  protected  Beatrix  in  the  church,  nnd  during  all  tho 
months  of  that  Italian  campaign,  till  ho  was  able  to  return  her  to 
her  father,  and  while  he  had  given  her  a  duchess  for  a  companion, 
he  had  enforced  concealment  of  his  rank  on  all  about  her  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  were  his  orders  obeyed,  that  she  only  knew  him  as  tho 
bravest  lieutenant  of  a  brave  master,  and  never  dreamed  of  any 
imperial  increase  of  splendor  possible  to  the  one  sho  had  invested 
with  a  panoply  of  virtue,  beauty  and  courage.  The  affairs  of  the 
siege  were  in  this  state  when,  one  morning,  a  truce  was  called  by 
the  besieged,  which  being  granted,  the  portcullis  was  raised,  and 
the  German  army  with  their  emperor,  beheld  Count  William 
standing  beneath,  with  the  Lady  Beatrix,  clad  most  gorgeously. 
In  a  loud  voice  the  count,  addressing  himself  to  Frederic,  said 
that  the  Lady  Beatrix,  believing  that  Barbarossa  the  emperor, 
was  directing  his  forces  against  her  uncle's  castle  to  obtain  the 
rich  fief  he  might  dream  accompanied  her  hand,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  such  cruel  bloodshed,  she  here  swore  that  though  tho  em- 
peror might  be  able  to  possess  himself  of  any  land  she  held,  she 
would  never,  with  her  own  knowledge,  become  his  wife,  so  help 
her  Mary  the  mother  of  God  and  the  patron  of  all  virginity  ! 
As  he  said  these  words  holding  a  crucifix  toward  Beatrix,  sho 
clasped  her  hands  before  it  and  bowed  her  head  in  assent.  Fred- 
eric stepped  boldly  forward  and  begged  the  countess  to  consider 
ere  she  took  the  oath,  and  to  suffer  an  ambassador  to  plead  the 
imperial  cause  before  her.  But  with  a  shade  of  troubled  doubt 
flitting  across  her  face,  that  he  should  thus  urge  the  cause  of  one 
whom  she  deemed  another,  a  shade  qui«kly  breaking  into  a  trust- 
ing smile,  she  answered,  in  a  voice  sufficing  to  reach  his  cars  : 

"  '  The  oath  is  taken.' 

"  'Nevertheless,'  said  Frederic,  with  a  lordly  wave  of  his  hand, 
■  let  the  conference  be  broken  up,  the  truce  is  at  an  end,  we  re- 
commence the  siege  I' 

"  And  at  sundown  the  castle  lay  black  and  smoking  in  ruins, 
its  defenders  prisoners,  and  the  Countess  Beatrix  in  the  imperial 
tent. 

"  The  emperor  raised  the  curtain  and  entered.  Starting,  Bea- 
trix sprung  to  the  centre  of  the  place  and  stood  donbtfully  gazing 
at  him. 

" '  Beatrix  !' 

"  '  Frederic !' 

"  And  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  This  was  their  con- 
fession of  love,  this  their  betrothal. 

"'Beatrix,'  said  Frederic,  by-and-by,  'didst  take  that  oath 
from  any  hope  of  this  most  blessed  moment  ?' 

"  '  Nay,  from  no  positive  hope,  but  I  could  lovo  no  master  of 
thine' 

"'And  what  thoughtcst  thou  when  I  took  up  the  emperor's 
cause  V 

"  '  O,  I  feared  I  had  been  weak  and  vain,'  she  answered,  laugh- 
ing, '  and  that  thy  heart  was  doubtless  entangled  in  the  yellow 
locks  of  some  German  lady.' 

"  '  And  could  a  knight,  whose  only  empire  was  his  sword,  prove 
forgetful  of  the  beauty  that  emperors  had  sought  in  vain  V  said 
Frederic. 

"  Later  in  the  evening,  a  vassal,  one  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr, 
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brought  in  the  evening  cordials  upon  a  golden  salver;  pausing 
before  entering  the  tent,  ho  dropped  into  every  glass  a  small  pas- 
tilc.  The  merry  circle  drank  and  parted,  and  Frederic  taking  tho 
honorary  guard  without  the  countess's  tent,  assured  himself  that 
all  at  last  was  sure  and  safe  and  Messed. 

"  The  cordial  was  drugged,  and  he  slept  upon  his  post.  The 
morning  came  at  last,  when  waking  to  the  sense  that  his  draught 
on  the  night  before  had  been  tampered  with,  he  indignantly  order- 
ed a  roll  of  certain  officers  scarcely  trustworthy,  to  be  called. 
Wolfgang  Von  Zahr  was  alone  missing,  and  on  looking  towards 
his  quarter  of  the  encampment,  both  the  ensign  and  tents  of  that 
worthy  were  wanting.  On  searching  the  tent  so  faithfully  guard- 
ed by  the  emperor,  the  Countess  Beatrix  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
no  tracks  of  the  villain  and  his  booty  were  discernible.  With 
his  heart  for  the  first  time  and  so  suddenly,  full  of  despair, 
Frederic  ordered  the  tents  to  be  struck,  the  treasure  and  prisoners 
secured,  and  the  march  to  be  resumed.  Perhaps  trusting  in  the 
intervention  of  unknown  aid  once  more,  the  emperor  did  not  stir 
so  vigorously  as  ho  might,  but  burning  with  shame,  and  anger, 
and  grief,  ho  left  his  cause  to  chance. 

"  But  whoever  would  have  the  gods  help  them,  let  them  first 
help  themselves  ;  and  mountain  sprites  scorned  to  lend  their  aid 
in  this  case,  where  insufficient  mortal  means  had  been  tried.  Sev- 
eral fierce  engagements  in  which  he  was  invariably  victorious, 
took  place  with  the  vassals  of  the  intractable  count  ere  the  Bur- 
gundiau  territory  was  left  behind,  but  finally,  after  many  days' 
weary  toil,  a  halt  was  ordered  on  a  mountain  top,  within  the  Ger- 
man border. 

"Leaving  bis  army  to  the  care  of  others,  the  emperor,  little 
consonant  with  their  relaxation  and  jollity,  wandered  unattended 
away,  spurning  with  his  spurred  heel  the  pebbles  as  he  went,  till, 
as  he  moved  downward  to  tho  river's  bed  and  through  the  valley, 
all  things  seemed  suddenly  to  awaken  his  energies  and  sing  joy- 
ful promises  to  his  hope.  Stopping  a  moment  at  a  wayside  cross, 
ho  registered  in  his  heart  a  vow,  to  accomplish  which,  all  his  abil- 
ities and  resources  would  be  tasked  in  the  search  for  Beatrix. 
Scarcely  had  he  sworn  it,  when  suddenly  there  leaped  across  his 
path  a  lean,  gray  wolf,  who  bounded  away  into  the  great  caverns 
beyond  tho  valley,  having  brought  a  good  omen  of  strength,  and 
tho  emperor  continued  to  descend. 

"  It  had  seemed  to  him  as  if  from  the  moment  he  made  the  vow 
that  a  cloud  of  mist  and  foam  on  the  left  kept  pace  with  liim  in 
his  downward  path.  It  was  the  '  Spectre  of  the  Hills,'  who, 
stealing  on  a  silent  way,  always  blessed  solitary  travellers,  say  tho 
traditions.  Absorbed  in  his  reverie,  Frederic  felt  rather  than  saw 
the  undulating  motion  of  his  companion,  and  the  continual  toss 
and  splash  of  white  garments  as  the  spectre  unceasingly  threw 
over  his  arm  the  snowy  folds  that  otherwise  would  have  impeded 
the  wearer's  progress.  At  last,  vexed  at  the  interruption  of  his 
thoughts,  tho  emperor  boldly  faced  tho  apparition,  but  with 
a  leap  and  a  splash  of  foam,  it  had  vanished,  and  nothing  was 
there  but  the  mountain  brook,  as  it  fell  from  a  lofty  height,  tum- 
bling and  laughing  away  into  the  dark  woods.  Gazing  at  the  cas- 
cade, the  emperor  saw  it  grow  transparent,  disclosing  a  rosy,  fe- 
male form  of  the  most  perfect  undraped  symmetry,  her  gauzy 
scarf  looped  high  over  her  shoulders  and  floating  away  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  fall,  to  where  harebells  and  orchis  fringed  its  end. 

"  Drawing  back  with  rosy  fingers  the  showers  of  golden  curls 
from  a  face  of  radiant  and  bewitching  splendor,  she  hung  thus  in 
tho  transparent  falls,  and  gazed  with  smiling  fascination  upon 
him.  Above  her,  myriad  floating  forms  and  rainbaw  tints  caught 
life,  shifting  and  changing  with  every  breath,  while  from  far  with- 
in the  rocks,  dripping  liko  honey  through  every  crevice,  and 
echoing  within  the  hollows  of  every  water-drop,  the  delectable 
strains  of  the  zauber-flote  wound  in  and  out,  encircling  her  with 
a  sphere  of  magic  music.  Gradually  the  shape  faded  to  indis- 
tinctness within  the  fall,  while  the  music  waned  with  her,  and  all 
the  airy  sprites  rose  gently  and  floated  off  among  the  white  clouds 
of  heaven.  It  was  the  '  Witch  of  the  Waterfall,'  and  whoever  was 
endowed  with  her  beatific  vision,  all  his  life  before  him  was  to  he 
a  tissue  of  successful  exploits,  and  all  his  most  golden  anticipa- 
tions to  become  realities.  Far  above  him  on  the  lofty  heights,  the 
scattered  tents  of  his  army  sparkled  wuite  against  the  blue  sky  ; 
here,  knightly  sports  were  in  practice ;  there,  jovial  games  of 
those  rude  .ages  sent  faint  shoutings  on  the  wind,  and  still  else- 
where the  men  wero  hammering  gaily  at  the  temporary  forge, 
singing  as  they  wrought,  the  songs  of  the  fatherland.  None  had 
seen  the  lustre  disclosed  to  him,  and  with  a  heart  too  light  to  per- 
ceive the  fatigue  of  climbing,  ho  regained  the  camp,  and  in  a  few 
days  tho  hosts  wound  on  their  way  again. 

"Returning  to  his  capital,  pressing  state  matters  compelled  the 
emperor's  stay  for  a  time,  during  which  he  employed  every  means 
really  to  obtain  information  concerning  Beatrix — ostensibly  to 
bring  the  traitor,  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr,  to  justice.  Endeavoring 
to  reconcile  many  conflicting  interests,  that  now  presented  them- 
selves in  his  empire,  the  strictest  secrecy,  it  may  well  be  imagin- 
ed, was  necessary  in  his  councils.  Each  of  his  advisers  were 
trusty  and  true  as  steel ;  judge  then,  of  bis  and  their  astonish- 
ment, when  all  their  plans  and  diplomacy  had  become  the  open 
talk  of  the  court.  For  some  weeks  it  continued,  and  every  pro- 
ceeding that  was  calculated  to  produce  disturbance  was  divulged, 
till  half  of  the  empire  was  set  by  the  cars  through  the  means  of 
this  secret  agency.  As  yet  all  efforts  to  discover  the  cause  had 
failed,  and  as  no  words  spoken  in  the  council  chamber  were  safe, 
tho  emperor  resolved  to  take  the  affair  into  his  own  hands.  He 
rightly  judged  that  Von  Zahr  was  a  creature  of  the  usurping 
Count  of  Burgundy,  whose  castle  had  so  lately  been  destroyed  ; 
and  that,  through  some  prior  collusion,  he  had  earned  off  Beatrix, 
and  oven,  perhaps,  made  away  with  her,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  legal  obstacle  in  the  path  of  her  uncle. 


"  Therefore,  with  a  daring  stroke  of  clemency,  the  emperor 
commanded,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  banquet,  that  the  ci-decant 
Count  of  Burgundy  should  be  freed  from  his  chains,  brought  into 
the  imperial  presence  and  robed  with  a  new  title  and  fresh  honor. 
Surprised  as  were  all  the  guests,  each  vied  with  the  other  in 
attention  to  the  count,  and  the  feast  went  on  as  smoothly  as  be- 
fore. Among  the  guards  was  ono  added  shortly  after  the  last 
campaign,  a  bold  Swabian,  who,  clothed  in  complete  armor,  stood 
at  the  vestibule,  or  moved  with  his  lofty  stature  imposingly 
among  the  crowd,  as  he  fulfilled  some  mandate  of  the  emperor. 
For  sometime  Frederic's  voiceless  suspicions  had  rested  on  this 
man,  and  a»  he  several  times  observed  the  count  and  he  inter- 
change glances,  he  felt  his  suspicions  to  be  partially  confirmed, 
and  finally  sending  him  down  into  the  saloon  to  request  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Count  of  Burgundy  by  the  throne,  he  watched  him 
narrowly. 

"  Neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  left,  the  guard  strode  towards 
the  count.  It  must  havo  been  a  long  formula  of  invitation  he 
extended  to  that  noble,  ere  turning,  he  loomed  back,  followed  by 
the  count  and  rendering  him  almost  invisible  behind  his  own 
mighty  Swabian  shadow.  There  were  several  great  stone  columns 
in  the  hall,  which  supported  tho  vaulted  ceiling,  and  in  one  of  these 
was  carved  a  niche  in  tho  exact  shape  of  a  gigantic  knight  in 
armor,  and  here  had  formerly  stood  a  bronze  statue,  which  having 
been  accidentally  broken,  was  now  removed.  Pausing  briefly 
in  his  onward  course,  the  guard  leaned  a  moment  besido  this  col- 
umn as  he  exchanged  a  word  with  a  courtier,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obscure  the  emperor's  view  of  the  count.  When  he  again 
moved  forward,  the  count  was  not  following  him.  Instantly  the 
emperor  rose,  and  those  courtiers  who  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
why,  when  all  the  nation  was  in  such  perplexity,  so  gorgeous  a 
banquet  had  been  given,  and  who  had  hung  with  suspense  on 
every  imperial  movement,  rose  with  him.  The  occurrence  did 
not  escape  the  guard's  eye,  who,  steadily  gazing  from  his  closed 
visor  at  the  emperor,  fell  slowly  back  against  the  column  and  into 
the  very  niche  and  posture  of  the  armed  knight,  and  thus  seemed 
ready  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  his  angry,  approaching  lord.  All 
the  court  turned  at  this  moment  and  followed  with  their  eyes  tho 
emperor  down  the  hall. 

"  Sparkling  with  anger,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  Frederic 
drew  near,  raised  his  arm  to  tho  shoulder  of  the  guard  no  less 
gigantic  than  himself,  and  tore  him  from  his  niche.  The  armor 
clashed  and  rattled  in  his  hand  as  he  held  it  up  and  shook  it — to 
the  horror  of  all  the  court  it  was  empty  !  The  emperor  never 
stayed  to  search  for  tho  secret  spring  which  had  thus  afforded  es- 
cape, but  turning  to  his  courtiers,  whose  faces  were  aghast  with 
superstitious  terror,  he  called  loudly  for  a  sledge-hammer,  which 
being  at  last  brought,  he  showered  a  host  of  mighty  blows  against 
the  column.  In  a  few  moments,  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
swinging  blows,  it  cracked  and  split  and  broke  away,  exposing  a 
dark,  spiral  staircase ;  and  snatching  a  torch,  Frederic  called  on 
them  to  follow  him,  as  he  plunged  down.  Withheld  a  moment  by 
shivering  fear,  his  courtiers  hesitated  ;  but  a  brave  few,  led  on  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  desperately  followed  and  overtook  the  emperor 
winding  along  with  his  torch  through  along,  dark  passage.  In  a 
short  time  the  fresh  air  blew  on  their  faces,  they  heard  tho  water 
lapping  on  the  reeds,  and  emerged  into  the  starlight  beneath  the 
steep  bank  and  beside  the  river.  Here,  then  the  fugitives  had  es- 
caped, and  the  imperial  party  returned  to  the  saloons  where  the 
company  waited  for  them  in  dismay.  From  this  time,  the  guard 
(now  fully  recognized,  through  all  his  disguises  of  skin  and  hair, 
as  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr)  and  Ins  employer,  the  count,  were  seen 
no  more  at  the  court  of  Germany. 

"  But  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr's  influence  did  not  cease  with  his 
presence — on  the  contrary  the  thousand  commotions  he  had  agi- 
tated boiled  anew  with  fresh  vigor,  and  foremost  the  wild  contests 
in  Bohemia  (whither  it  was  believed  the  rascal  had  gone),  de- 
manded attention.  These  the  villain  had  so  incited  and  advanced 
that  they  could  only  be  quelled  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself,  with  an  army ;  and  very  speedily,  Frederic,  whose  rapid 
movements,  so  well  planned  and  sure,  had  gained  him  the  epithet 
of  the  '  Ubiquitous,'  was  in  the  centre  of  his  Bohemian  territories, 
and  in  the  fierce  battles  of  these  barbarous  regions  had  settled  all 
disputes,  and  for  the  present  established  peace.  One  day  on  tho 
return,  the  emperor  and  his  advance  legion  wero  once  more 
marching  down  the  steep  sides  of  a  Bohemian  mountain,  when  a 
strange  creaking  overhead  caused  them  to  look  up.  Hung  in 
chains  from  a  gibbet  high  in  air,  swung  a  body  cased  in  armor, 
the  ghastly  head  alone  being  bare — and  they  all  knew  Wolfgang 
Von  Zahr.  Turning  shuddering  away,  tho  emperor  felt  as 
though — if  the  body  of  the  dead  guard  had  not  been  too  real 
— that  the  same  supernatural  influences  must  be  in  the  air  as  on 
the  night  when  lie  saw  Beatrix  far  across  the  hills,  looking  at  him 
from  the  tower  in  Burgundy.  A  long  snow  plain  stretched  on 
his  right,  and  gazing  out  across  it,  the  familiar  banks  of  the 
Mayne,  yet  hundreds  of  miles  away,  seemed  to  grow  up  before 
him  beneath  their  hanging  fringes  of  elm  and  willows,  while  a 
small  boat  drove  swiftly  down  the  current.  Kneeling  on  the 
stern-sheets,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  tho  tiller,  all  her  black 
hair  streaming  behind  her,  her  face  white  and  pale  in  contrast 
with  the  large,  dark  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  some  point  in  the  dis- 
tance, smiled  Beatrix.  With  a  sudden  start,  the  emperor  recover- 
ed himself,  and  all  the  scene  had  vanished  from  tho  plains.  Im- 
mediately changing  his  orders,  Frederic  altered  the  route,  and  the 
march  finally  euded  on  tho  banks  of  the  Mayne,  at  Wur/.burg, 
where  the  imperial  court  was  assembled  amid  all  the  exultation 
with  which  success  could  clothe  it. 

"  It  was  sunset  in  Wurzburg,  and  tho  emperor  sat  alone  in  tho 
cathedral,  absorbed  in  mournful  thoughts.  Tho  light,  pouring 
through  the  western  windows  and  their  gorgeous  paintings  of 


those  middle  ages,  flooded  all  those  aisles  with  pomp,  and  l 
the  vast  nave  with  inconstant  splendors,  while  striking  among  \. 
carved  and  fluted  columns,  their  radiant  colors  fell  on  the  flower- 
capitals  and  transfigured  them  into  gigantic  blossoms  and  leafy 
boughs,  till  through  such  richness  springing  from  slender  shafts 
the  emperor  felt  like  a  pilgrim  sitting  among  the  ancient  boles  of 
an  East  Indian  forest. 

"  Vespers  had  long  since  closed — all  the  cathedral  was'silent 
and  empty,  and  still  half  lying  on  the  flat  tomb  of  some  ancient 
worthy,  the  emperor  remained.  His  eyes  had  unconsciously  fixed 
themselves  on  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  nun  carved  in  marble,  nor 
did  he  perceive  on  what  his  glance  was  bent,  till  from  the  dim 
obscurity  of  the  lofty  roof,  a  dove,  glowing  in  white  brightness, 
wheeled  in  slow  spirals,  shaking  a  rain  of  golden  sparks  down- 
ward from  its  beak.  Wreathing  lower  like  fiery  snow-flakes, 
the  sparks  collected  and  fell  one  by  one,  on  the  brow  of  tho 
marble  nun,  till,  from  a  shining  halo,  they  formed  a  perfect  crown 
of  radiant  ruby  glories,  and  the  dove  wound  slowly  up  again  in  ita 
luminous  track,  while  a  shimmer  of  snowy  wings  dashed  round 
transept,  nave  and  chancel,  and  with  pealing  melody  such  as  mor- 
tal hands  never  drew  from  mortal  instruments,  the  diadem  faded, 
the  cathedral  was  silent  and  the  emperor  alone  again.  Alone  ? 
Did  any  rose-light  from  the  windows  fall  on  the  white  marble 
nun,  that  she  seemed  instinct  with  life  1  Was  any  current  of  air 
blowing  between  her  and  the  emperor,  that  she  seemed  to  waver 
in  his  sight  ?  Could  eyes  shine  like  jewels  in  those  marble  sock- 
ets ?  Or  had  she  really  risen  ? — was  she  coming  toward  him  ? — 
were  the  dusky,  beautiful  eyes  glowing  full  on  his  1 — did  a  warm 
hand  touch  his  forehead  ? — could  it  indeed  be  Beatrix  t  He  dared 
not  speak  lest  this  vision  bhould  also  vanish — but  he  closed  his 
arms  around  her  and  felt  her  heart  beat  warm  and  life-like  against 
his,  while  her  soft  hair  brushed  his  cheek. 

"  There  was  time  for  rapturous  embraces  and  harrowing  re- 
countal  of  adventures,  ere  the  marriage  bells  rung  out  on  the  air, 
and  royal  proclamations  and  loyal  shouts  could  fill  all  tho  city  and 
country  round  with  gaiety.  Sitting  in  the  soft  gloom,  Frederic 
learned  how,  when  taken  by  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr,  Beatrix  had 
been  carried  and  left  in  tho  Bohemian  fastnesses,  and  on  his  ex- 
ecution by  the  chieftains  on  his  return,  she  had  fled  to  the  tem- 
porary shelter  of  the  nunnery  at  Wurzburg,  and  was  saying  her 
evening  prayer  in  the  adjoining  cathedral  when  he  discovered  her. 

'"In  God's  house  I  found  thee,  in  God's  house  thou  hast  re- 
turned to  me,'  cried  ho. 

"  Tho  wedding  day  dawned,  and  Beatrix,  still  ignorant  of 
Barbarosa's  rank,  was  led  in  magnificent  procession  to  the  altar, 
never  dreaming  that  all  the  ceremonious  supcrbness  of  the  day 
was  due  to  any  higher  rank  than  the  brave  generalship  of  her 
lover,  and  never  looking  for  any  emperor  whose  presence  at  tho 
nuptials  might  be  the  source  of  so  much  grandeur. 

"  Lifting  a  small  but  magnificent  crown  from  the  crimson 
cushion  of  the  bearer,  the  emperor,  when  the  ceremony  ended, 
turned  to  Beatrix,  and  said  ■ 

"  '  I,  Frederic,  called  Barbarossa,  do  crown  thee,  Beatrix  of 
Burgundy,  empress  of  all  the  Germanics  and  of  thy  husband's 
heart !'  and  he  dropped  the  crown  upon  her  head. 

"  She  looked  up  in  a  bewildered,  hasty  way,  but  Frederic,  gaz- 
ing smilingly  upon  her,  added  : 

"  Thine  emphatic  clause  hath  saved  thee.  Thou  didst  swear 
never  of  thine  own  knowledge,  to  wed  the  emperor,  yet  in  becom- 
ing my  wife,  if  thou  knewest  it  not,  thou  art  also  his  !' 

"  And  the  chronicles,"  said  my  companion,  "  never  mention 
any  shadow  falling  on  the  sunshine  of  their  wedded  life." 

The  storm  had  fallen  when  my  friend  ceased,  and  looking  from 
the  ivy-grown  loop-hole,  I  saw  the  waning  moon  lying  pallid  on 
the  eastern  sky,  with  one  pale  star  trembling  upon  the  horn.  An 
early  traveller  shot  his  skill'  quickly  across  the  dark  tarn  below, 
and  was  as  quickly  gone,  while  far  around  me  stretched  the  noise- 
less, morning  twilight — stretched  sadly  above  the  graves  of  all 
these  people  whose  lives,  so  long  ago,  had  pulsed  with  joy  and 
sadness  as  evenly  as  lives  do  now,  and  whose  sleep  was  unbroken 
by  the  murmur  of  many  centuries. 


We  ought  to  observe  with  diligence  things  past,  for  that  they 
give  light  to  those  that  are  to  come  ;  forasmuch  as  the  world  was 
always  one,  and  all  that  which  is  at  this  present,  and  shall  be, 
hath  been  at  other  times ;  for  that  the  self-satno  things  return  un- 
der divers  names  and  colors. — Baron. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. ] 
A  r  A.NTASlE. 

BT   WILLIE   t.  PA  BOB. 


It  came  upon  me  unawares. 
Ami  just  as  noiseless  as  the  snow, 
As,  sitting  by  the  em  hers  low, 

I  mused  upon  life's  many  cares. 

Against  my  little  study's  wall 
The  embers  cast  a  fltful  gleam, 
As  reason  sometimes  in  a  dream 

Shiuca  dimly  at  mad  fancy's  coll. 

And  then  I  thought  how  sweet  'twould  be, 
To  have  one  sitting  by  me  there; 
I,  toying  with  her  silken  hair, 

She,  casting  looks  of  love  on  me. 

I'll  seek  for  such  an  one.  said  I, 
To  be  with  nie  through  weal  and  wo; 
Until— the  embers  growing  low, 

Love's  fire  is  carried  to  the  sky. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY  STEPMOTHER. 


BY   SUSAS  II.  1ILA1SPELL. 

I  will  not  say  that  stepmothers  nre  disagreeable  as  a  class ; 
hut  I  know  I  thought  there  never  was  such  a  wicked,  hombk  ani- 
mal as  mine.  I  do  not  soften  the  expression  of  my  thought!  with 
moderate  and  carefully  chosen  words,  for  I  was  a  child,  and  I  say 
it  as  I  thought  it  in  my  childish  way.  An  impulsive,  passionate 
thing  I  was,  too,  and  could  love  and  hate  with  equal  energy — 
though  I  do  not  rememher  that  my  hatred  was  ever  roused  to  any 
violent  degree  till  her  entrance  into  my  father's  house.  I  was  ten- 
der-hearted, and  easily  won  by  affection.  Thus  I  was  always 
happy  until  she  came — a  light,  frank,  open  child,  finding  enjoy- 
ment in  everything,  and  little  dreaming  of  the  coming  time  when 
every  wish,  and  impulse,  and  affection  were  to  be  crushed  by  the 
power  of  a  vindictive  tyrant.    But  the  time  was  coming. 

1  was  eight  years  old  when  my  father  married  and  brought  home 
this  second  wife.  My  own  mother — a  pretty,  hazel-eyed,  sunny- 
faced  matron,  whom  I  had  loved  tenderly — had  been  dead  some 
three  or  four  years ;  but  I  remembered  her  perfectly,  and  was 
deeply  displeased  that  my  father  should  be  about  to  give  me  an- 
other in  her  place.  Yet  I  loved  him,  and  prepared  myself  to  re- 
ceive his  new  wife  with  feelings  of  duty  and  respect,  if  not  of 
affection.  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  that ;  I  could  not  easily  trans- 
fer to  an  entire  stranger  the  tenderness  which  clung  with  such 
tenacity  to  the  memory  of  my  own  dead  mother.  But  I  hoped  to 
love  her  in  time. 

She  camo.  A  strong-featured,  harsh-voiced  woman,  with  coal- 
black  hair,  and  glittering,  steel-blue  eyes,  and  an  occasional  cat- 
like expression  of  countenance,  which  inspired  me  with  dread  tho 
first  time  I  met  her.  I  think  she  knew  my  sentiments  from  my 
face,  for  I  never  could  conceal  the  feelings  that  agitated  me.  Good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  my  face  was  suro  to  betray  them,  school  myself 
as  I  might.  She  returned  my  dislike  by  hating  me  from  the  first. 
Not  in  so  many  words  she  told  me,  but  by  her  actions  and  glances. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  I  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  her — 
we  only  manifested  our  mutual  dislike  by  keeping  as  far  from  each 
other  as  possible.  And  while  out  of  her  way  I  was  happy,  and 
forgot  her.  Only  when  I  came  where  she  was,  did  1  experience  a 
return  of  those  unpleasant  sensations,  with  which  nothing  else  than 
her  neighborhood  could  ever  inspire  me. 

1  was  a  wild,  careless  thing.  I  dare  say  I  had  provoked  her 
anger  more  than  once  by  my  want  of  forethought,  ere  I  discovered 
in  her  conduct  any  signs  of  open  hostility  ;  but  at  first,  I  think  it 
was  fear  of  my  father's  anger  that  restrained  her  from  violence. 
Had  she  been  different  herself,  she  might  have  won  my  confidence, 
moulded  me  as  she  pleased,  and  taught  me  more  cartful  and  con- 
siderate ways.  As  it  was,  she  watched  me,  and  beheld  my  unin- 
tentionally aggravating  conduct,  and  nursed  her  resentment  and 
wrath  till  she  could  restrain  it  no  longer. 

It  was  just  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  that  our  dwelling 
stood,  and  there  was  not  another  house  in  sight.  If  I  had  been 
older,!  might  have  thought  it  lonely;  but  a  child  finds  companions 
in  anything  and  everything,  and  I  was  contentedly  happy.  For 
whole  hours  every  day,  I  would  play  by  myself  out  of  doors — out- 
running in  to  get  my  dinner  or  lunch,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
immediately  returning  to  my  play.  This  was  what  my  stepmother 
did  not  like.  I  never  worked.  I  never  did  anything  to  help  her. 
I  was  useless ;  and,  being  useless,  I  was  an  incumbrance. 

My  father  was  away  a  great  deal  from  the  house,  working  in  the 
field,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  gathering  storm.  We  kept  no  help. 
My  Stepmother,  strong  and  hardy,  did  her  own  work.  She  was 
accustomed  to  wash  up  the  floor  every  morning,  an  hour  or  two 
after  breakfast ;  and  before  the  time  came  for  this  operation,  I  was 
generally  out  of  the  way. 

One  morning,  however,  I  came  running  in  for  something  I 
wanted  just  as  she  had  finished  scouring  the  floor.  Forgetting  my 
muddy  feet,  I  ran  straight  across  the  room,  but  she  was  standing 
in  my  way.  One  clutch  of  her  strong  hand  brought  me  up  with  a 
jerk,  my  feet  slipped,  and  a  violent  blow,  that  made  me  blind  with 
dizziness  for  a  moment,  descended  upon  the  side  of  my  head  as  I 
fell.    I  had  transgressed  often,  and  the  fury  burst  out  at  last. 

The  first  shock  past,  I  rose  indignantly  to  my  feet.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  had  rushed,  boiling,  to 
my  face  ami  temples — more  from  wrath  than  the  violence  of  her 
blow,  hard  a3  that  had  been. 


"  How  dare  you  do  that? — and  what  does  it  mean  I"  I  cried. 
Her  face  was  whiter  than  a  sheet.  "  Find  out,  little  wretch  I" 
she  hissed,  and  then  she  went  into  the  next  room,  shutting  the 
door  after  her.  As  I  looked  about  me,  the  muddy  tracks  of  my 
feet  on  the  shining  floor  presented  themselves.  I  remembered  that 
she  had  struck  my  little  spaniel  a  long  time  before,  for  soiling  the 
floor  in  this  way.  She  had  treated  me  worse  than  my  dog,  for  an 
equally  unintentional  offence.  Anger  at  this  unjust  action  pos- 
sessed me  most  fully  for  an  instant;  then  the  great  heavy,  scald- 
ing tears  came.  The  door  opened,  and  she  came  out  again,  cast- 
ing a  vcngY'ful  glance  at  me. 

"  You  wicked,  wicked  woman  !"  I  said,  reproachfully.  "That 
was  dreadful  in  you  to  strike  me  for  such  a  thing! — a  thing  I  did 
not  mean,  too  !    I  don't  care  now  if  I  do  give  you  trouble." 

And  sobbing  still,  I  went  out  again,  making,  I  suppose,  fresh 
tracks  at  every  step.  I  neither  knew  nor  eared.  Awayouttomy 
favorite  nook  I  went — to  the  mossy  cleft  in  the  rock  above  tho 
river;  and  there,  hugging  up  my  little  dog,  who  was  lying  there 
waiting  for  me,  I  cried  till  my  tears  relieved  me.  Then,  in  my 
sports  with  my  dog,  I  forgot  my  trouble,  and  its  author  as  well. 

At  noon,  I  went  home  again ;  and  as  we  went  into  the  door, 
Fido  stopped  at  the  threshold,  looked  at  my  stepmother  and 
growled.  It  seemed  as  if  he  knew  what  she  had  done  to  me.  She 
stopped  short,  as  she  was  passing  by,  and  eyed  him  threateningly. 
He  uttered  a  low  snarl,  and  then  followed  a  succession  of  shrill 
barks  ;  his  eyes  flashed  furiously.  Stooping,  she  seized  the  little 
creature,  and  dashed  him  across  the  garden.  It  was  more  than  I 
could  bear.  In  a  passion  of  grief  and  rage,  I  raised  my  arm  and 
struck  her.    At  that  moment  my  father  appeared  at  the  gate. 

"Margaret!  What  does  this  mean?"  he  cried,  sternly ;  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  up 
stairs,  and  shut  me  in  my  chamber.  "  Stay  there  till  I  call  you, 
Margaret,"  he  said,  and  went  away  without  locking  the  door.  Ho 
knew  there  was  no  need  of  it. 

All  that  afternoon  I  passed  in  solitude  and  tears.  Resentment 
and  the  desire  of  redress,  together  with  a  bitter  sense  of  my  step- 
mother's oppressive  cruelty,  filled  me.  If  I  could  have  told  my 
father  some  of  my  troubles,  it  would  have  been  a  relief;  but  it  was 
not  permitted.  My  stepmother  had  the  field  to  herself,  and  could 
make  out  the  case  as  she  pleased.  She  would  be  aided,  too,  by  the 
evidence  of  my  father's  own  sight.    He  had  seen  me  strike  her. 

That  the  fault  was  imputed  solely  to  my  evil  temper,  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  my  father  went  back  to  his  work  without  coming  near 
me,  and  until  sunset  I  was  alone.  He  returned  then,  and  after 
eating  his  supper,  came  up  stairs  to  bring  me  mine ;  he  brought  it 
in,  set  it  down,  and  went  away  in  silence.  That  was  worse  than 
all.  He  would  not  speak  to  me,  nor  hear  me  tell  what  I  had 
done !  No  anger  now,  but  sorrow,  and  loneliness,  and  dreariness 
of  heart  took  the  place  of  my  former  rebellious  feelings.  I  left 
my  supper  untasted,  and  went  weeping  to  bed.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  slept  without  receiving  his  good  night  kiss. 

The  next  day,  my  frame  of  mind  was  different.  My  father, 
who  had  evidently  been  prejudiced  by  his  wife's  statement,  treated 
me  with  coldness,  and  made  no  advances  towards  an  explanation, 
or  reconciliation,  and  that  made  me  less  grieved  than  resentful 
now.  I  went  away  to  my  plays  with  Fido,  as  usual,  but  in  an 
unhappy  frame  of  mind.  Fido  was  lame — my  poor  dog!  I  wanted 
to  punish,  some  day,  the  wicked  woman  who  had  hurt  him.  I 
hated  her. 

From  that  time,  my  stepmother  treated  me  generally  as  she 
pleased,  and  I  would  not  tell  my  father.  I  was  too  proud.  She 
knew  it,  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  she  availed  herself  of  every 
opportunity  to  thwart,  harass  and  torment  me.  Sometimes  I 
cried  and  was  miserable ;  oftcner,  I  was  provoked  into  a  fierce  and 
ungovernable  passion.  The  most  successful  way  of  provoking 
me  was  through  the  objects  of  my  childish  affection.  I  had  a  few 
books,  the  "Arabian  Nights"  among  them,  that  I  held  dearer 
than  gold.  One  day  I  found  the  cover  of  one  lying  by  the  hearth. 
The  book,  reduced  almost  to  a  cinder,  lay  amid  the  ashes.  I 
knew  who  put  it  there,  but  I  could  not  have  proved  the  fact  to 
another,  and  so  I  was  forced  to  be  silent. 

Another  time,  my  pretty  white  kitten  had  drank  up  some  milk 
which  my  stepmother  had  left  on  the  dresser  to  cool,  after  scald- 
ing. I  was  not  sorry,  for  I  knew  that  there  was  plenty  more  from 
our  two  cows,  and  looked  upon  the  affair  as  very  trifling.  My 
own  mother  would  not  have  said  a  word.  But  the  next  day  I 
missed  Tabby.  I  went  crying  for  her  all  over  the  house  and  gar- 
den. In  vain — she  could  not  be  found.  The  next  day  I  discov- 
ered the  poor  creature,  with  a  stone  tied  to  her  neck,  in  a  shallow 
part  of  the  river,  dead.  I  had  no  mother,  nor  sister,  nor  brother. 
I  had  set  my  love  on  these  things ;  they  had  been  to  me  as  human 
friends  in  my  loneliness — and  my  kitten  was  dead  !  There  was 
no  redress,  no  proof,  as  usual.  I  could  only  weep  bitterly,  and 
wished  that  this  wicked  woman  might  bo  punished  according  to 
her  deserts. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  that  I  had  some  beautiful 
plants,  which  I  had  raised  carefully,  and  prized  dearly.  My  step- 
mother hated  flowers;  they  were  useless  rubbish  to  her — they  were 
in  the  way,  too.  On  washing  day,  the  wet  clothes  on  the  line 
were  sure  to  bo  brought  directly  in  a  line  across  them,  and  rest  on 
them,  twisting  and  bending  the  stalks  almost  to  breaking. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  making  paper  dolls  in  my  chamber, 
after  the  usual  time  for  going  out  to  play,  I  saw  her  go  through 
the  garden,  looking  stealthily  about.  Out  through  the  gate  sho 
went,  and  past  the  paling  out  of  sight.  Five  minutes  afterwards 
she  re-appeared,  driving  one  of  the  cows  in.  Straight  towards 
my  flower-bed  she  drove  her;  and  before  I  could  comprehend  the 
scene,  Briudle  was  munching  my  beautiful  flowers,  while  my  step- 
mother stood  by  looking  at  her,  with  folded  arms,  and  uttering  a 
low  ha,  ha ! 


For  a  moment  I  was  powerless  with  astonishment  and  wrath. 
Then,  flying  down  stairs,  I  ran  out  and  attacked  the  woman  with 
stormy  reproaches,  while  I  drove  Brindlo  away.  She  seemed 
startled  at  seeing  me ;  she  had  thought,  I  s  uppose,  that  I  was 
:  away  by  the  river  as  usual.  But  she  rallied  directly,  and  to  my 
|  threats  that  I  would  tell  my  father,  she  uttered,  defiantly,  "  You 
dare  not ! — or,  if  you  should,  he  would  not  believe  you  I" 

I  turned  away,  too  angry  and  indignant  to  trust  myself  to  speak 
again.  That  night  I  poured  forth  the  story  to  my  father  in  bitter 
terms.  I  had  resolved  to  tell  him  this,  confident  that  he  would 
believe  what  I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes — and  wrath  had  con- 
quered pride  now.  He  did  not  believe  it !  My  stepmother  re- 
futed the  story  calmly,  and  with  an  injured  air  affected  to  la- 
ment my  enmity  towards  her — a  causeless  enmity,  she  called  it — 
and  artfully  forced  my  father  to  believe  that  I  was  making  out  a 
false  tale,  bringing  in  even  my  hot  temper  as  proof  in  her  favor, 
and  making  him  attribute  to  it  my  exaggeration  of  the  wrong. 
Of  course,  he  saw  that  the  cow  had  destroyed  my  flowers.  It  was 
laid  to  my  leaving  the  gate  open  ! 

He  took  me  aside,  reproved  me  for  cherishing  such  evil  feelings, 
and  especially  against  his  wife.  Chid  me  for  my  falsehood  ! — and 
promised,  if  I  ever  behaved  so  wrongly  again,  to  send  me  away 
from  home.  What  a  leap  my  heart  gave  !  Send  me  away  from 
home  !  I  loved  my  father,  spite  of  his  blind  injustice;  but  though 
I  should  have  sorrowed  to  leave  him,  I  would  have  flown  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  escape  her.  I  thought  of  this  thing  from  that 
day.  I  knew  that  she  woaUI  make  me  pay  dearly  for  telling  my 
father  of  her  proceedings ;  and  I  was  not  mistaken. 

One  day,  shortly  after,  coming  in  from  out  of  doors,  I  found 
Fido  greedily  feeding  from  a  plate  of  meat  which  set  by  the  hearth, 
and  my  stepmother  standing  beside  him  watching  him.  She 
started  as  I  entered,  and  went  hastily  about  her  work.  That  she 
should  have  given  him  this  meat  was  a  puzzle  tome,  for  generally, 
she  would  hardly  allow  a  morsel  for  him.  I  nearly  always  was 
obliged  to  give  him  part  of  my  own  dinner.  I  could  not  help  be- 
ing glad,  even  grateful  to  her.  For  Fido's  sake,  I  forgot  my  en- 
mity then.  I  thought  she  had  repented,  and  was  unwilling  to  let 
me  see  her  kindness.  I  sat  down  by  Fido  while  he  ate  ;  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  food.  I  did  not  wonder,  it  was  so  long  since  he  had 
had  so  much.  He  did  not  even  seem  to  mind  the  salt  with  which 
the  meat  was  sprinkled. 

About  noon  the  dog  was  moping  lazily  around,  with  half  shut 
eyes,  and  behaving  in  a  strange  way — dragging  himself  weakly 
along  the  ground  one  moment,  and  the  next,  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  and  uttering  a  low  whine,  while  he  tried  to  spring  up.  I 
was  alarmed  and  distressed  ;  I  followed  him  about,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  my  cheeks.  My  stepmother  seemed  nnusually 
concerned  and  anxious  about  him.  She  tried  to  take  him  up  in 
her  lap ;  he  snarled,  and  she  put  him  down  again.  I  brought  him 
water ;  he  drank  eagerly,  and  licked  my  hand.  When  my  father 
came  home,  he  looked  at  Fido,  and  asked  mc  what  ailed  him.  I 
could  not  tell ;  I  could  only  weep. 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  hydrophobia,"  said  my  stepmother.  "Poor  fel- 
low !  see  how  he  froths  at  the  mouth  !" 

She  went  in  with  my  father,  and  I  heard  them  talking  together 
in  low  tones  for  some  moments,  and  then  he  came  out  with  a  gun. 
He  was  verv  pale ;  there  were  even  tears  in  his  eyes.  Fido  had 
been  my  mother's  pet. 

"Margaret,  my  poor  child,"  he  said,  gently,  "I  am  afraid  Fido 
is  going  mad.  It  is  the  season  for  mad  dogs,  and  I  cannot  account 
in  any  other  way  for  his  strange  appearance  and  actions.  It  is 
necessary,  I  think,  to  shoot  him,  and  put  him  out  of  his  misery." 

In  vain  I  wept  and  prayed.    My  father  had  an  unspeakable 
dread  of  mad  dogs,  and  he  was  convinced  this  was  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia.   My  stepmother  made  a  motion  with  her  hand ;  ho  fired. 
That  evening  a  traveller  stopped  at  our  house,  on  his  way  to 

 trifle.    He  was  a  physician.    Seeing  mc  crying  by  the  hearth, 

he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  asked  mc  the  reason.  I  told  him 
about  my  dog,  and  offered  to  show  him  the  body,  which  my  father 
had  permitted  me  to  keep  till  next  morning  for  burial.  I  led  him 
to  the  shed  where  it  was.  He  examined  it  by  lamplight  for  a 
moment ;  finally  he  stood  up. 

"  I  do  not  think  your  pet  had  the  hydrophobia,  my  child,"  he 
said.    "  Do  you  know  what  he  ate  or  drank  last  before  he  died  V 
I  told  him  of  the  water  I  had  given  him,  and  the  meat  he  had 
eaten. 

"  Ah,  water  I    Did  he  drink  it  t" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  it  was  not  madness.  AVhat  else  did  he  have ! — meat  1 
Was  there  any  of  it  left?" 

I  went  and  got  a  part  which  I  had  seen  my  stepmother  throw 
away  in  a  bucket  kept  for  refuse  scraps.  He  examined  it  closely. 
Then  going  with  it  in  his  hand  to  the  kitchen,  where  my  father 
and  stepmother  sat,  he  told  them  that  my  dog  had  been  poisoned. 
He  showed  them  upon  the  meat  the  specks  of  what  I  had  taken 
for  salt,  but  which  ho  declared  to  be  a  deadly  poison.  My  step- 
mother's face  was  white  as  a  sheet. 

"Poison!"  cried  my  father,  in  angry  astonishment.  "Where 
did  he  get  the  meat  ?    Did  you  give  it  to  him,  Margaret  V 

I  told  him  no,  and  related  to  him  the  morning's  scene.  He 
turned  to  his  wife. 

"  You,  then  ?"  he  said,  with  terrible  calmness. 
The  physician's  eyes  were  upon  her;  she  looked  from  one  to  tho 
other,  with  the  pallor  of  guilt  in  her  white  face. 

That  night  my  father  sat  up  till  dawn,  holding  me  in  his  arms, 
by  the  kitchen  hearth.  He  would  not  trust  mc  out  of  his  sight. 
The  next  day  ho  took  mo  away.  Wo  travelled  for  many  days, 
and  finally  leaving  mc  with  some  relations  in  a  distant  city,  ho 
went  back.  I  never  saw  my  stepmother  again.  In  a  few  months 
he  rejoined  me  ;  she  was  dead.    Inererevas  parted  from  him  again. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"YOU  ARE  FOOLISH  TO  WEEP." 

BT    BLANCHE  D'ARTOISI. 

Call  m«  not  stroDg.  or  great,  or  wise! 

Say  not  I'm  proudly  free ; 
Chide  not  the  teardrops  in  mine  eyes, 

Frown  not — they  fall  for  thee. 
Look !  a  captive,  and  fettered  in  chains, 

Near  thee  I  eyer  would  be. 
Than  roam  o'er  the  broadest  of  earth's  domains, 

And  hear  thee  whisper,  '■  Thou'rt  free." 

Bid  me  not  check  these  unmanly  tears, 

Bid  them  not  cease  to  flow ; 
My  heart  is  a  tissue  of  joys  and  fears— 

Ever  I'd  have  it  so. 
Look  on  the  oak !  it  is  strong  and  brave ! 

I  wouid  have  thee  proudly  high ; 
Give  me  the  ivy  that  round  it  waves — 

Torn  from  it — 'twould  die. 

I  ask  not  the  strength  of  the  forest- 
Its  high,  majestic  brow : 

Rather  I'd  be  the  fragile  vine 
That  clings  to  the  shady  bough  : 

And  wouldst  thou  mould  this  woman's  heart 
To  a  fearless,  dauntless  thing? 

Go !  bid  the  ivy  support  the  oak — 
The  oak  round  the  ivy  cling! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ONE  AT  A  TIME: 

 OE,  

HOW  A  LADY  SHOULD  DIRECT  HER  LETTERS. 

BY  JOHN  THORN BERRY. 

Miss  Norman — whoso  Christian  name  was  Nancy — sat  down 
to  her  little  desk  in  the  morning  to  write  a  couple  of  brief  notes. 
One  of  them  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Bard,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Bird. 
Her  heart  inwardly  confessed  to  being  in  a  prodigious  flutter  about 
it  as  she  sat  down  to  her  little  desk,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  she  might  have  been  more  or  less  confused  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  being  not  such  a  very  common  thing  for  Miss  Nancy  to  pen 
epistles  of  any  nature  to  unmarried  gentlemen,  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  know  that  she  laid  her  head  down  pretty  flatly 
against  her  desk  during  the  process,  and  run  her  tongue  out,  first 
this  side,  and  then  that  side,  of  her  mouth,  and  in  other  ways 
betrayed  the  unusual  state  of  feeling  into  which  the  event  served 
to  throw  her.  If  such  an  expression  might  be  esteemed  perfectly 
proper,  in  a  case  like  hers,  we  should  say  that  she  was  rather 
unmanned  at  tho  thought  of  what  she  had  set  herself  to  do. 

First  she  wrote  her  note  to  Mr.  Bard.  It  was  short,  and  remark- 
ably gracious  and  confiding.  Mr.  Bard  was  in  business,  well-to- 
do  in  the  world,  and  altogether  a  fine  match  for  Miss  Nancy.  In 
fact,  she  had  a  strong  fancy  for  Mr.  Bard,  and  would  unquestion- 
ably have  taken  him  as  a  provider  and  protector  on  almost  any 
reasonable  conditions.  He  had  for  some  time  been  calling  in 
upon  her  as  his  leisure  allowed  him,  and  tho  acquaintance  thus 
begun  and  earned  forward  had  ripened  into  something  like  a  very 
agreeablo  intimacy.  Therefore,  the  tenor  of  Miss  Nancy's  note  to 
him  was,  to  invite  him  round  to  see  her  that  evening,  stating  that 
she  had  several  matters  of  an  interesting  character  to  discuss  with 
him  in  her  own  genial  way.  She  folded  the  note,  thrust  it  into  an 
envelope,  and,  after  scaling  the  same,  laid  it  aside  in  her  desk  to 
be  superscribed  at  the  proper  time. 

Next  she  began  her  communication  to  Mr.  Bird.  Now,  Mr. 
Bird  had  been — that  is.  in  days  of  which  Miss  Nancy  at  the  pres- 
ent time  affected  to  be  rather  oblivious — an  old  flame  of  hers.  He 
was  a  different  sort  of  man  from  Mr.  Bard,  considered  in  all  re- 
spects. He  was  more  coarse  and  gross ;  lie  kept  a  grocery  store, 
whereas  Mr.  Bard  had  a  counting-room  business  on  his  hands. 
He  paid  less  attention  to  matters  of  taste,  such  especially  as  related 
to  dress.  He  was  not  one  half  as  careful  of  his  hands,  that  they 
bo  kept  clean  and  unsullied ;  he  wore  not  such  spotless  linen,  nor 
pretended  to  pay  so  large  a  bill  to  his  washerwoman.  And,  to 
sum  it  up  as  well  as  we  can,  he  was  not  worth  the  money  that  Mr. 
Bard  was.    What  more,  in  the  name  of  propriety,  can  be  said  ? 

AVcll,  to  get  on  as  fast  as  we  can  after  so  long  an  explanation, 
Miss  Nancy  wrote  to  Mr.  Bird,  with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
trading  more  or  less,  to  the  effect  that  she  should  like  to  have  him 
send  round  to  her,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  some  apples,  some 
nice  English  walnuts,  and  some  of  the  very  freshest  raisins,  evi- 
dently implying  the  expectation  of  a  little  company,  which,  of 
course,  was  all  very  well.  This  note  she  likewise  folded,  placed 
in  an  envelope  like  the  other,  and  scaled  again  as  before.  Then 
taking  them  both  up,  as  if  she  were  trying  in  her  thoughts  to  de- 
cide which  might  be  the  heavier,  she  laid  them  down  again  on  the 
desk  side  by  side. 

At  that  instant  an  idea  occurred  to  her  very  vividly.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  if  cither  man  or  woman  ever  had  an  idea  strike 
them  any  more  forcibly  than  this  one  knocked  against  the  brain  of 
Miss  Nancy.  It  was  in  relation  to  some  domestic  transaction  in 
tho  little  kitchen — perhaps  the  fire  was  getting  too  hot  for  the  cake 
she  had  just  put  in  the  oven,  or  the  cat  might  be  getting  into  the 
closet,  or  the  pot  might  bo  in  danger  of  boiling  dry,  or  the  fat 
might  be  burning  in  the  skillet.  No  matter  exactly  what  it  was. 
Sufficient  to  know  that  she  sprang  from  her  chair  as  if  robbers  and 
loaded  blunderbusses  were  at  the  door,  and  remained  out  for  the 
space  of  perhaps  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  When  she  returned, 
her  face  was  as  red  as  it  eould  be.    Her  hair  had  fallen  a  little 


w.iy  down  from  its  fastenings  behind,  and  she  panted  for  breath' 
as  if  she  had  had  a  vigorous  scuffle  with  the  invaders,  and  come 
off  rosy,  breathless  and  triumphant. 

"Let  me  sez,"  said  she,  as  she  thought  of  her  letters  again,  and 
took  her  chair  at  the  desk,  "I  must  direct  these  two  notes,  and  get 
them  off  now."  She  took  them  both  up.  "  I  wonder  which  is 
which,"  said  she,  balancing  one  in  either  hand.  "  Ah,  I  know  now  ! 
This  one  is  Mr.  Bard's;  that  is  Mr.  Bird's.    This  is  the  heaviest." 

So  she  fell  to,  and  in  no  time  penned  the  superscription  to  both 
envelopes.  She  even  indulged  in  a  few  flourishes  over  the  name 
of  Mr.  Bard,  giving  a  short  rein  to  the  playful  fancy  that  she  was 
but  too  apt  to  keep  stabled  up  so  close  in  her  brain. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  sho  called  her  waiting-maid,  and  de- 
livered them  into  her  hands,  with  a  very  minute  charge,  repeated 
very  emphatically  several  times,  to  see  that  they  reached  their 
proper  destinations  without  further  delay  or  damage ;  which  the 
girl  promised  just  as  many  times  as  sho  charged  her,  gaining  a 
little  on  the  distance  between  her  and  the  door  at  every  repetition. 
The  notes  were  carried  round,  and  the  girl  came  back  to  her  work. 
Miss  Nancy  then  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  the  prospect. 

Befori  noon  in  came  the  nuts,  and  the  raisins,  and  the  ruddy- 
cheeked  apples ;  the  very  fairest  there  were  in  the  market,  and 
enough  to  make  Miss  Nancy — or  any  other  lady,  for  that  matter 
— blush  as  hard  as  sho  could  blush,  for  pure  jealousy.  Even  while 
sho  looked  the  things  over,  her  maiden  heart  beat  with  many  a 
tender  measure  at  the  thoughts  of  tho  kind  and  obliging  Mr.  Bird, 
whom  sho  was  sure  would  make  a  woman  a  rjood  husband,  even  if 
he  might  not  bo  so  much  given  to  the  vanity  of  outside  appear- 
ances. And,  to  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Nancy  had  not  yet  seriously 
made  up  her  mind  to  give  Mr.  Bird  the  "go-by,"  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  She  was  simply  delaying  her  decision,  in  order  the 
better  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  real  intentions  of  Mr.  Bard.  If 
he  would  but  positively  commit  himself,  then  poor  Bird  might 
walk  quietly  out  the  back  door ;  but  if  she  was  sure  that  he  meant 
nothing  by  his  attentions,  then  she  would  certainly  lose  no  time 
in  apprising  Mr.  Bird  of  her  readiness  to  enter  upon  business  with 
Aim.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  trying  to  sit  on  two  stools  at  the 
same  time,  and  so  finding  your  way  to  the  floor.  But  probably 
Miss  Nancy  never  heard  of  that  trick,  and  therefore  may  be  re- 
garded with  more  leniency  for  her  persevering  efforts  to  make  her- 
self familiar  with  its  mysteries. 

Evening  came  along  without  much  delicate  regard  for  the  stato 
of  Miss  Nancy's  feelings,  either  one  way  or  another.  It  found 
her  anxious,  in  a  flutter,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  watching.  The 
door-bell  rang,  and  the  girl  waited  on  the  caller  into  the  sitting- 
room  where  her  mistress  was.  The  latter  rose  to  her  feet,  waiting 
to  be  accosted. 

But  it  was  nobody  but  Mr.  Bird.  He  looked  better  dressed,  she 
thought,  than  sho  had  ever  before  seen  him.  Still,  it  was  rather 
embarrassing  that  he  should  take  this  occasion  to  make  a  call, 
when  she  was  expecting  some  one  else ;  and  some  one,  too,  who 
had  no  sort  of  regard  for  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bird — and  never 
wished  to  have — and  never  could  have  !  But  what  could  she  do  T 
Surely,  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  !  Neither 
could  she  properly  say  to  him,  that  she  was  expecting  in  Mr. 
Bard  very  soon ;  for  in  that  case,  she  would  not  fail  to  let  him 
know  that  she  rather  had  a  preference  for  some  one  else,  and  there- 
fore must  have  given  him  a  very  serious  affront  indeed.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  and  appear 
just  as  agreeable  and  glad  to  see  him,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred 
to  interrupt  her  arrangements. 

Mr.  Bird  spoke  of  the  weather,  and  thought  it  was  going  to  rain. 
He  alluded  to  Miss  Nancy's  health,  and  declared  he  had  rarely 
seen  her  look  so  "stout  and  hearty."  He  spoke  of  business,  and 
said  it  was  rather  dull ;  of  himself,  and  said  that  he  very  often  got 
tired  before  night.  And  then  he  came  to  an  awful  pause,  during 
which  Miss  Nancy  felt  very  sure  she  could  hear  her  heart  bump- 
ing and  bouncing  against  her  boddice.  If  Mr.  Bard  should  hap- 
pen to  come  in  now,  as  she  was  expecting  him  every  minute ! 
What  would  he  say  to  find  Mr.  Bird  there  ?  What  would  he 
think  of  her,  to  find  that  she  entertained  such  company  ?  What 
would  he  bo  apt  to  say  inwardly  to  himself!  Wouldn't  he  forth- 
with seize  his  hat,  and  stalk  out  of  doors  ? — and  would  he  ever 
think  of  crossing  her  threshold  again  ?  0,  dear,  dear!  She  even 
now  began  to  feel  herself  slowly  slipping  between  the  parting  stools. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  tumult  of  emotions,  tho  door-bell  rings 
again,  and  the  girl  this  time  shows  in  Mr.  Bard,  sure  enough  !  So 
unfortunate !  Why  couldn't  ho  have  waited  just  a  short  time,  and 
so  stood  a  better  chance  of  finding  her  alone '! 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Norman,"  he  saluted,  and  turned  round 
with  great  deliberation  to  find  a  scat. 

Miss  Nancy  fancied  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Bird,  who  certainly 
was  in  the  room  as  much  as  he  was  himself ;  so  she  remarked : 

"  This  is  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Bard  I" 

Mr.  Bard  turned  only  partially  round,  and  said,  "Ahem  I"  To 
which,  Mr.  Bird  made  no  other  sign  than  that  of  a  stiff  and  rather 
awkward  bow. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  Arctic  almost  in  an  instant. 
Miss  Nancy  felt  tho  chills,  and  her  teeth  rattled  together  shiver- 
ingly ;  the  flesh  all  up  and  down  her  back  became  "creeping"  and 
"goosey."  If  sho  had  had  a  thermometer  hanging  against  the 
wall,  she  felt  certain  that  it  would  have  dropped  down  to  freezing 
before  she  could  go  over  to  its  relief.  So  cold  was  Mr.  Bard;  so 
distant  was  Mr.  Bird.  Each  eyeing  the  other  askance  and  sharply. 
Each  jealous  of  tho  other  beyond  what  cither  would  caro  to  con- 
fess. Mr.  Bard  feeling  sure  that  he  was  looking  down  on  his 
rival;  and  Mr.  Bird  trying  with  all  his  might  to  feel  haughty,  and 
patronizing,  and  indifferent.  The  picture  was  a  real  study.  A 
thousand  pities  that  only  this  poor  stub  of  a  pen  is  allowed  to 
place  it  before  the  eye  of  the  reader ! 


Mr.  Bard  was  watching  to  see  if  his  rival  had  any  idea 
If  he  hadn't,  he  rather  thought  he  should  go  himself.  Mr.  Bird 
was  waiting,  on  his  part,  to  see  if  the  other  calculated  to  make  an 
evening  of  it ;  and  whether  ho  did  or  not,  he  never  meant  to  budge 
the  veriest  fraction  of  an  inch.  And  sitting  between  two  such 
thoroughly  uninviting  icebergs,  Miss  Nancy  shivered  and  shook, 
as  if  she  would  have  shaken  her  teeth  all  out  of  her  head.  Con- 
versation rubbed  hard,  halted,  limped,  started  on,  but  wouldn't 
go;  grew  dull  and  monosyllabic,  and  at  last  gave  up  tho  effort  in 
utter  despair.  The  two  gentlemen  felt  fully  as  uncomfortable  as 
they  looked ;  and  Miss  Nancy  certainly  suffered  more  than  either. 

Finally  Mr.  Bard  made  signs  of  going.  He  looked  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  hardly  worth  his  while.  Miss  Nancy  studied  his 
countenance  anxiously,  hoping  from  her  heart  he  had  taken  no  des- 
perate resolution — such,  for  example,  as  to  quit  the  house  forever. 
And  still  she  was  obliged  to  bo  as  careful  as  she  could,  too,  lest  she 
might  give  secret  offence  to  the  attentivo  Mr.  Bird,  who  persever- 
ingly  kept  his  seat.  Mr.  Bard  got  up,  and  said  he  thought  he 
must  be  going ;  he  had  only  dropped  in  to  ask  after  Miss  Norman's 
health,  and  was  very  glad  indeed  to  find  her  so  well.  He  accord- 
ingly took  his  leave,  Miss  Nancy  following  him  with  a  hesitating 
step  out  the  door.  They  were  alone  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the 
entry.    Mr.  Bird  was  meantime  left  alone  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  You  got  my  note  safely,  Mr.  Bard  V  said  Miss  Nancy,  in  a 
low  voice  not  much  above  a  whisper.  She  spoke  of  it,  the  better 
to  hint  that  she  expected  him  to  stay  longer. 

"  0,  yes,"  said  he,  "and  you  got  the  apples  and  things  V 

Miss  Nancy  looked  very  blank  ;  she  turned  suddenly  very  pale. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  V  said  she.  "  I  don't  understand 
you!" 

"  0,  well,  if  yon  got  the  things,  what  more  is  thcro  to  be  under- 
stood ?  I  only  dropped  in  to  see  if  everything  was  all  right. 
Good  night!"  And  ho  was  gone,  with  a  slam  that  echoed  all  the 
way  through  the  upper  hall  and  chambers. 

Miss  Nancy  faltered  for  a  moment ;  then,  recollecting  that  she 
had  left  Mr.  Bird  in  the  other  room  alone,  she  hastened  back  to 
relieve  him  of  his  loneliness.  But  in  the  single  moment  of  her 
passage  back  again,  the  most  mortifying  and  reproachful  suspi- 
cions flashed  over  her.  She  sat  down  with  Mr.  Bird  again,  and 
tried  to  feel  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

There  must  have  been  some  secret  reason  for  it,  for  very  soon 
that  individual  began  making  Miss  Nancy  a  confidant  to  an  extent 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  before.  He  fairly  unbosomed  him- 
self, and  told  her  a  long  story  about  his  affection.  He  had  reason 
to  fear  that  his  rival  might  spirit  Miss  Nancy  away  from  him  ; 
therefore  he  meant  to  be  sure  of  his  prize  at  once,  and  so  asked 
her  if  she  had  any  serious  objections  to  becoming  Mrs.  Bird  !  It 
was  a  close  question.  She  would  rather  not  have  answered  it;  at 
least,  not  until  she  had  heard  once  more  from  Mr.  Bard. 

But  then,  again,  she  had  good  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
never  come  there  as  a  suitor  any  more,  for  three  reasons — because 
he  had  found  such  a  vulgar  fellow  as  Bird  there  ;  because  he  knew 
now  that  Bird  was  in  the  habit  of  going  there ;  and  that  she  would 
be  very  likely  to  marry  him,  if  he  did  not  offer  to  her  himself ;  and 
because,  again,  he  had  learned  from  the  note  he  roeeived,  that  sho 
was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  writing  such  communications  to 
the  fellow !    Were  not  these  reasons  enough  1 

So,  in  the  conflict  of  her  fears  and  doubts,  grateful  to  Bird  for 
having  staid  by  her  to  the  last,  and  feeling  certain  that  Bard  would 
never  darken  her  doors  again,  she  promised  Mr.  Bird  that  she 
would  cut  tho  matter  short  by  becoming  his  wife,  and  fell  very  ap- 
propriately into  his  arms  ! 

Mr.  Bard  slept  upon  it,  and  felt  better.  By  the  next  morning, 
he  thought  it  all  a  very  good  joke.  He  knew  that  he  had  received 
a  note  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  Bird,  and  vice  versa.  Ha 
therefore  hurried  round  to  Miss  Nancy's  to  laugh  at  her  about  it. 
She  was  at  home,  and  rosy  as  usual,  but  rather  sad,  especially 
when  ho  came  in.  He  told  her  how  he  thought  she  had  misman- 
aged the  matter  of  the  letters,  and  tried  to  laugh  it  off.  So  gay 
was  he,  he  began  at  length  to  make  love  to  her.  He  went  on  from 
one  step  to  another,  till  he  offered  her  his  hand  1  O,  moment  long 
desired — but  too  late ! — too  late  !  She  had  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
she  told  the  whole  of  it !  She  had  given  herself  away  to  his  rival, 
only  the  fatal  evening  before !  Mr.  Bard  left  her — he  could  do 
nothing  else ! 

Poor  Miss  Nancy!  She  had,  in  her  confusion,  directed  Bard's 
letter  to  Bird,  and  Bird's  letter  to  Bard  !  But  there  was  no  help 
now  !  Hereafter,  all  her  letters  would  be  superscribed  but  one  at  a 
time ! 


TYRIAN  I'UKPLE. 

According  to  a  French  paper,  this  celebrated  color,  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  but  which  has  been  lost  to  the  world 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  has  been  re  discovered  by  M.  De- 
pouilly,  chemist  to  an  eminent  dyeing  establishment  at  Paris. 
The  source  from  whence  it  is  obtained  is  guano.  Experiments 
made  lately  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
president  and  the  eminent  chemists,  Chevrcul  and  Dumas,  wero 
completely  successful,  and  they  will  shortly  be  repeated  before  tho 
emperor.  This  discovery  has  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in 
the  tinctorial  world.  Dr.  Wild  discovered,  some  years  ago,  tho 
excavated  pits  or  basins  on  the  shore  at  Tyre,  in  which  a  certain 
kind  of  shell,  like  a  largo  whilk,  was  pounded  preparatory  to  ex- 
tracting the  dye  from  the  exuded  fleshy  pulp.  Some  of  the  basins 
were  half  full  of  the  broken  shells,  just  as  they  had  been  left  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Tyre. — North  British  Mail. 


Tub  Stars. — What  is  there  beyond  the  stars  3  Other  stars, 
brighter  and  lovelier,  in  a  scale  of  ascending  magnificence — worlds 
beyond  worlds — all  glorious,  and  all  God's.  It  was  tho  conclusion 
of  the  elder  Hcrschell,  that  the  depth  of  the  Milky  Way,  in  some 
places,  admitted  of  .r>00  star.';  being  ranged  in  a  line,  one  behind 
the  other,  and  "each  separated  from  the  other  by  a  distance  equal 
to  that  which  divides  our  sun  from  the  nearest  fixed  6tar." 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


DON  MANUEL  MONTT,  PRESIDENT  OF  CHILI. 

Don  Manuel  Montt,  the  president  of  Chili,  whose  portrait  wo 
present  herewith,  is  about  forty-five  years  of  ape,  and  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Petorca,  of  humble  parentage.  He  early  pave  proof 
of  talent  and  energy,  and  a  puritv  of  character  which  acquired  for 
him  popularity  wherever  he  was  known.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  "Santiago  de  Chili,  of  which  he  afterwards  becamo 
rector.    He  at  once  set  about  improving  the  character  of  the  insti- 


DON  MANUEL  MONTT,  PRESIDENT  OF  CHILI. 

tution,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  a 
general  system  of  popular  education,  as  the  surest  means  of  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  Chilian  people.  The  public  confidence 
in  Senor  Montt  led  to  his  being  ofi'ered  political  employment;  and 
his  conduct  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  increased  his  previous  pop- 
ularity and  the  respect  felt  for  his  character  and  talents.  His 
countrymen  finally  conferred  on  him  the  presidency  of  thp  repub- 
lic. He  has  justified  their  preference  by  his  patriotic  conduct ;  he 
has  labored  successfully  to  efface  the  traces  of  civil  strife,  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country,  to  systematize  its  finances,  to 
educate  and  elevate  the  people,  and  to  give  respectability  and  sta- 
bility to  the  government.  Under  his  sway,  Chili,  tranquil  and  in- 
dustrious, with  an  augmenting  population,  and  extending  com- 
merce, and  an  overflowing  exchequer,  moves  onward  in  its  course 
of  progressive  prosperity.  Chili,  of  all  the  independent  States 
which  sprung  up  in  South  America  from  the  ruins  of  Spanish  do- 
minion, unquestionably  occupies  the  foremost  place.  Under  the 
animating  influence  of  native  rule  and  of  a  liberal  constitution, 
this  young  republic  has  successfully  consolidated  its  institutions; 
and,  by  its  commercial  transactions  with  Kngland,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  other  emporiums  in  both  hemispheres,  has 
gradually  extended  the  trade  and  developed  the  internal  resources 
of  the  country.  The  various  improvements  with  which  modern 
science  has  enriched  the  channels  of  social  and  commercial  inter- 
course, railroads  and  electric  telegraphs,  have  been  introduced  at 
Chili.  Energetic  Europeans  and  live  Yankees  have  added  their 
co-operation  to  the  energies  of  the  native  population,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  republic  is  truly  encouraging.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment resembles  our  own ;  there  is  a  senate  and  chamber  of  depu- 


ties, both  elective. 
The  only  drawback 
to  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  Chili  is  re- 
ligious intolerance 
— the  Roman  Cath- 
olic form  of  worship 
being  the  only  one 
permitted.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  time  a 
more  liberal  policy 
will  be  introduced, 
and  the  rights  of 
conscience  will  be 
finally  acknowledg- 
ed and  rcspoctcd. 


T.  F.  MEAGHER. 

Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  whose  por- 
trait we  present  on 
this  page,  has  a 
countenance  of  man- 
ly beauty  and  a  fine 
figure.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  great 
talent,  is  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  rare  power. 
He  was  born  in  Wa- 
terford,  August  3, 
1823.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, and,  previous 
to  his  election  to  the 
British  parliament, 
filled  for  two  years 
the  office  of  mayor 
of  Waterford.  The 
sub  ject  of  our  sketch 
was  educated  partly 
at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  Clongawes 
Wood,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  and  part- 
ly at  Stony  hurst, 
near  Preston,  Eng- 
land. He  made  his 
first  appearance  in 
public,  in  1843,  at  a 
great  national  meet- 
ing held  at  Kilken- 
ny, under  the  aus- 
pices of  Daniel  O'- 
Connell.  From  that 

day  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  Ireland.  He 
took  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  and  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head.  He  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial  at  Clonmel, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  On  this  occasion,  he  made  a  splendid 
speech,  which  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  Robert  Emmett, 
on  a  similar  occasion.  The  death  sentence  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  the  summer  of  1849,  he  was 
transported  to  Van  Dicmcn's  Land,  whence  he  escaped  in  Janu- 
ary, 1852,  arriving  in  this  country  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
His  conduct  since  his  arrival  has  been  characterized  by  good  taste 
and  true  manliness;  he  positively  declined  public  receptions  and 
ovations,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  a  resolute  spirit. 
His  lectures,  delivered  in  various  cities,  have  all  been  triumphs 
— brilliant,  picturesque  and  impressive — attracting  and  enchaining 
immense  audiences.  Mr.  Meagher  is  well  worth  listening  to,  not 
only  for  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  discourses,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
rhetoric  and  elocution,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  hearers 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  Irish  oratory  generally, 
of  which  his  lectures  aro  a  fair  representation  ;  and  in  listening  to 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  its  secret 
and  its  power. 


INTERIOR  VffiW  OF  BOSTON  GAS  WORKS. 


BOSTON  GAS  WORKS. 
On  this  page  we  present  our  readers  with  two  fine  views  of  ths 
works  of  the  Boston  Gaslight  Company,  at  the  North  End,  drawn 
for  us  by  that  favorite  artist,  Mr.  Warren.  One  of  these  represents 
the  exterior  of  the  establishment,  with  its  entrance,  its  towering 
chimneys,  and  other  structures ;  and  the  other,  the  interior,  with  a 
view  of  the  great  gasometer.  There  are  two  capacious  gasometers 
here,  and  there  arc  also  two  in  other  parts  of  the  city — one  at  the 
South  End,  on  Washington  Street,  and  one  on  Commercial  Street. 
The  charter  of  the  company  allows  it  to  extend  its  operations  out- 
side of  the  city,  but  at  present  it  supplies  only  the  city  proper. 
The  works  delineated  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground,  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  Hull  Street  and  Commercial  Street.  Besides  the 
entrance  on  the  former  street,  there  is  one  from  Snowhill  Street. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows: — Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
president;  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Geo.  W.  Lyman, 
Geo.  H.  Kuhn,  Wm.  W.  Tucker,  directors  ;  Wm.  W.  Greenough, 
treasurer  and  agent ;  C.  C.  Smith,  clerk.  All  who  remember  the 
benighted  condition  of  our  streets  before  the  introduction  of  gas, 
are  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  fully  the  blessings  of  this  product 
of  modern  science,  and  of  the  combination  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise.   A  Boston  theatre,  a  Boston  ball-room,  and  a  Boston  store, 


EN1EK10R  VIEW  OF  10BT0V  GAS  WORKS. 


THOMAS  F.  MEAGHER. 

bv  night  are  totally  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  o 
oil  lamps  and  streaming  tallow  candles,  or  even  spermaceti  and 
wax,  which  could  only  be  commanded  by  the  wealthy.  Gas  is 
now  not  only  the  most  brilliant,  but  the  most  economical  light 
that  can  be'  obtained.  The  first  notions  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  gas  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  illumination  were  thrown 
out  by  a  German,  Lampadius,  in  1801. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Kendall  writes  to  the  Picayune  from  Paris  that  a  photographer 
of  that  city  has  discovered  a  method  of  taking  a  photographic  like- 
ness of  life  size  on  canvass  prepared  for  oil  painting — so  that  an 
artist  need  only  require  of  his  model  a  sitting  of  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  complete  the  picture  at  his  leisure.  Some  of  our  por- 
trait painters,  who  work  by  the  job,  employ  daguerreotype  like- 
nesses, the  image  of  which  is  afterwards  reflected  on  the  canvass 
magnified  to  the  required  size,  and  the  outline  traced.  The  da- 
guerreotype and  photograph  afford  important  aids  to  art,  but  can 
never  produce  a  substitute.  Compare  a  portrait  by  Stuart  and 
the  finest  daguerreotype  extant,  and  the  difference  between  mech- 
anism and  art  is  instantly  perceived. 


AN  ENORMOUS  APPETITE. 
During  the  late  carnival  at  Paris,  at  the  grand  opera,  a  mask 
in  a  yellow  domino  made  his  appearance  at  the  refreshment  stand 
and  called  for  a  tongue  and  bottle  of  champagne,  which  he  de- 
spatched with  incredible  celerity.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  the 
yellow  domino  re-appeared  with  a  renewed  appetite,  and  repeated 
the  same  performance ;  but  the  astonishment  was  at  its  height 
when  nine  calls  had  been  made,  and  nine  tongues  and  bottles  had 
been  demolished  by  the  sharkish  domino.  The  riddle  was  finally 
explained.  The  file  of  soldiers  on  guard  were  the  joint  posses- 
sors of  the  mask  and  yellow  domino,  and  relieved  each  other  by 
turns  in  getting  their  rations. 

Our  Illustrated  Paper. — Persons  desiring  the  past  vol- 
umes bound,  have  only  to  hand  them  in  to  our  office,  where  we 
will  put  them  into  a  beautiful  shape,  with  gilt  back,  gold  edges 
and  illumined  sides,  for  a  charge  of  one  dollar  each.  We  can  sup- 
ply any  back  numbers  that  may  bo  missing  or  soiled.  Take  our 
advice,  and  preserve  this  illuminated  record  of  the  times. 


New  York  and  Sebastopol. — We  see  it  stated  that  the 
mayor  of  New  York  says  that  "  New  York  has  already  in  position 
more  guns  of  heavy  calibre  than  Sebastopol  had  at  the  attack  of 
the  allied  armies,  or  than  Cronstadt  has  at  this  time."  If  so,  New 
York  is  much  better  off  than  wo  had  any  idea  of.   But  is  it  so  3 


A  fine  Story. — We  have  just  commenced  in  "The  Flag  of 
our  Union,"  a  fine  story  by  that  favorite  writer,  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Jr.,  written  expressly  for  us,  and  entitled  "  The  Wood-Witch, 
or,  The  Double  Plot,"  a  story  of  the  Bay  Province.  We  can 
still  send  the  Flag  complete  from  the  first  of  January. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly. — We  can  still  supply  copies 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year,  making  the  work  complete. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  subscribers  added  to  our  list  during  the 
past  week  1 

SPLINTERS. 

....  A  baker  advertises  Hiawatha  gingerbread.  We  suppose 
the  next  thaw  will  be  named  higher  water. 

....  Ward's  Cleopatra  barge  has  cleared  nearly  $3000  by  its 
trips  during  the  past  winter. 

....  Season-ticket  holders  on  our  railroads  have  not  ceased  to 
grumble  at  the  advanced  fare.    They  say  it  is  not  fair. 

....  The  war  with  England  has  only  been  fought  on  paper  thus 
far — much  the  best  way  of  carrying  on  war. 

....  There  are  rumors  of  serious  disagreements  between  Eng- 
land and  France.    Oil  and  vinegar  will  not  unite. 

....  A  lady  of  Boston  has  written  a  play,  called  the  "  Rival 
Prima  Donnas."    The  title  is  a  taking  one. 

....  The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  notices  that  the  flour  leagues  are 
said  to  have  generally  failed.    Sony  for  it. 

....  The  plan  of  throwing  lines  to  stranded  vessels  by  howit- 
zer shells  has  been  practically  tested  on  our  coast. 

....  The  Palmer  Journal  says  that  our  milliners'  shops  keep 
liquor  for  sale.    We  deny  the  charge. 

....  The  New  York  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  negro 
minstrelsy  is  illegal.    Is  whistling  lawful  ? 

....  An  attempt  was  made  lately  to  assassinate  Dennis  Corco- 
ran, one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta. 

....  The  thaw  and  breaking  up  of  the  ice  has  caused  serious 
damago  in  various  pa;ts  of  the  country. 

....  Mr.  Shillaber  has  delivered  his  poem  on  the  press  with 
great  acceptance  in  several  towns  in  this  vicinity. 

....  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  our  exchanges.    Mr.  Haskell  is  a  capital  editor. 

....  The  caverns  of  East  Tennessee  contain  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  nitrous  earth,  from  which  "  villanous  saltpetre  "  is  made. 

....  French  and  Russian  officers  are  on  good  terms.  "  It's 
astonishing  how  much  I  like  a  man  after  I've  fought  with  him." 

....  A  new  police  system  is  talked  of  for  New  Orleans — a 
thoroughly  complete  and  well  organized  one. 

....  The  season  for  the  total  ruin  of  the  peach  trees  has  arriv- 
ed.   They  are  always  ruined — and  we  always  have  peaches. 

....  The  Russian  trade  with  Boston  has  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  war.    It  used  to  be  over  half  a  million. 

....  Chips  from  sliip-yards  are  sajd  to  make  excellent  filling 
for  boarding-house  pillows  in  lieu  of  feathers. 

....  A  lady  in  Philadelphia  and  a  gentleman  of  California  were 
lately  engaged  on  the  strength  of  mutual  daguerreotypes. 


RATTLE  OF  BUENA  VISTA— STORMING  OF  CHAPULTEPEC. 

On  pages  168  and  169  of  this  number  will  be  found  two  splendid 
designs,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Billings,  representing  two  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  first  depicts 
"  Buena  Vista's  bloody  day,"  and  tells,  like  every  true  work  of  art, 
its  own  story.  The  ragged  features  of  the  landscape  are  faithfully 
depicted.  On  the  left  is  a  capital  likeness  of  old  "  Rough  and 
Ready."  Each  individual  figure  in  this  spirited  battle-piece  is 
worthy  of  the  study,  while  the  general  effect  is  truly  admirable. 
The  spirited  action  of  the  American  troops  with  the  threatening 
numbers  of  the  Mexicans  are  well  characterized.  The  bloody  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista,  between  the  American  troops,  numbering  about 
4500  volunteers  and  500  regulars,  commanded  by  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  Gen.  John  E.  Wool  being  second  in  command,  and  an 
army  of  20,000  Mexicans,  picked  troops,  including  a  splendid 
cavalry  force,  under  General  Santa  Anna,  was  commenced  on  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday,  Feb.  22, 1847.  Nature  had 
rendered  the  battle-ground  an  imposing  scene.  On  the  right  of  the 
American  position  were  numerous  deep  and  almost  impassable  ra- 
vines, on  the  left  the  tremendous  summits  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
rose  2000  feet  into  the  air.  To  the  Mexican  general's  summons  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  the  American  commander  had  replied,  "  Gen- 
eral Taylor  never  surrenders ;"  and  when  afterwards,  he  in  the 
midst  of  the  carnage  was  urged  to  retire,  he  replied,  "  My 
wounded  are  behind  me  and  I  will  never  pass  them  alive."  A 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  to  outflank  the  Americans 
was  frustrated  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas 
troops,  and  the  firing  continued  till  after  dark,  when  the  whole 
mountain  side  was  at  times  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  musketry. 
The  Americans  that  night  lay  on  their  arms.  The  next  day  the 
combat  was  renewed  with  fury.  Owing  to  the  broken  character  of 
the  ground,  the  battle  was  a  succession  of  detached  combats,  in 
which  prodigies  of  valor  were  performed  by  the  handful  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  American  rifles  and  light  artillery  playad  a  conspicuous 
part  on  that  day.  Bragg's  battery  performed  essential  service. 
The  Mississippians  and  Indianians  cut  up  the  flower  of  SantaAnna's 
cavalry  at  a  time  when  it  threatened  annihilation  to  the  American 
force.  In  one  place  the  Illinois  and  Kentucky  regiments  came  in 
contact  with  12,000  of  the  enemy  and  suffered  severely;  Colonels 
Hardin  and  McKee,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Clay,  the  son  of  "  Harry  of 
the  West,"  fell  at  this  time.  The  Mexicans  lost  2000  men  in  this 
action;  the  Americans  about  267  k;lled,  and  456  wounded.  They 
fully  anticipated  a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the  24th,  but  the  night 
previously  Santa  Anna  retreated  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
army.  On  the  retreat  to  San  Luis  he  is  said  to  have  lost  by  sick- 
ness and  desertion  fully  10,000  men. 

The  other  picture  is  equally  meritorious.  The  massive  walls  of 
Chapultepec,  the  difficult  ascent,  the  fighting  costume  and  spirited 
action  of  our  men,  the  striking  figures  of  the  dying  and  the  wound- 
ed, combine  to  form  a  scene  of  thrilling  interest,  worthy  of  the 
closest  examination.  The  strong  fortress  of  Chapultepec,  built  on 
a  rocky  elevation  150  feet  in  height,  and  enclosing  a  military  col- 
lege, accessible  only  on  the  west  and  south-western  sides,  and  de- 
fended by  about  6000  men,  under  General  Bravo,  a  distinguished 
Mexican  officer,  was  stormed  by  the  Americans  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  September,  1847,  after  having  been  severely  cannon- 
aded on  the  previous  day.  Gen.  Pillow's  division  ascended  on  the 
left,  toiling  over  rocks  and  mines,  and  through  chasms  and  ravines, 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  General 
Pillow  was  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  command,  and  the  gallant 
Colonel  Ransom,  one  of  New  England's  best  and  bravest  men,  was 
killed  while  leading  the  9th  to  the  assault.  The  command  de- 
volved on  Major  Seymour,  now  minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  who 
scaled  the  parapet,  and  cut  the  halliards  of  the  Mexican  flag  with 
his  own  hands.  Thus  fell  the  last  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  which  was  entered  in  triumph  by  Scott  and  his 
troops  on  the  following  day.  The  storm  of  Chapultepec  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  war. 


Herat. — Tho  occupation  by  the  Persians  of  the  free  city  of 
Herat,  situated  between  Persia  and  Affghanistan,  and  succes- 
sively held  by  each  of  these  empires,  has  caused  a  sensation  at 
London  similar  to  that  produced  last  year  by  the  renewed  occu- 
pation of  Khiva  by  the  Russians.  These  two  facts  seem  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  plan,  Russian  influence  having  completely  over- 
ridden English  influence  at  the  court  of  Teheran. 


Boston  from  the  State  House  Cupola. — Our  next  num- 
ber will  contain  an  elaborate  view  of  our  city,  drawn  for  us  by 
Mr.  Hill,  showing  every  noted  building  and  every  principal  street, 
just  as  they  appear  from  the  cupola  of  the  State  House,  the  favor- 
ite point  of  view  selected  by  residents  and  visitors.  It  will  occu- 
py two  whole  pages,  and  is  a  costly  and  elaborate  work. 


Tub  Mayor  of  Boston. — One  of  the  toasts  at  the  late  Burns 
festival  in  this  city  read  as  follows : — "  Our  own  fair  city — the 
same  principles  which  made  its  harbor  a  teapot,  have  converted  its 
soil  into  Rice  fields."  Our  distant  friends,  perhaps,  need  to  be 
reminded  that  the  name  of  our  chief  magistrate  is  Rice. 

 -  <  —  ■  —  »  

Poor  Birds. — The  Richmond  Enquirer  says  that  in  a  railroad 
section  of  nine  miles,  below  Charlottesville,  five  hundred  par- 
tridges and  other  birds  have  perished.  The  cold  weather  made 
even  partridges  quail. 

Bible-like  Charity. — A  thousand  dollar  hill  has  recently 
been  sent  in  for  the  New  York  "  St.  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  and 
Indigent  Christian  Females," — donor  unknown. 

Cultivate  it. — Good  nature  is  a  glow  worm  that  sheds  light 
even  in  the  darkest  place. 


THE  REARD  MOVEMENT. 

Until  our  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  came  back  from  the  Mexi- 
can war,  a  man  with  a  heavy  mustache  and  beard  could  hardly 
walk  the  streets  of  Boston,  without  creating  a  dangerous  excite- 
ment in  our  quiet  city,  and  now  it  is  rather  rare  to  see  a  closely 
shaven  face.  Even  many  of  the  John  Bulls  brought  by  the  Cu- 
nard  steamers,  now  wear  these  hirsute  appendages,  against  which 
they  once  so  resolutely  set  their  faces  and  their  razors.  Now,  this 
general  rejection  of  the  razor  is  not  a  mere  caprice  of  fashion — it 
would  have  died  out  long  ago  had  it  been  so — but  is  persisted  in 
from  sound  principle.  The  hair  upon  the  face  protects  the  deli- 
cate system  of  facial  nerves,  holds  in  suspension  a  quantity  of 
warm  air,  and  "  tempers  the  wind  to  the  tin-shorn,"  so  that  it  en- 
ters in  the  lungs  without  shocking  their  delicate  texture.  The 
wearing  of  a  full  beard  is  an  almost  sure  preventive  against  throat 
diseases.  Think  of  the  waste  of  time  in  shaving  ;  a  man  who 
shaves  daily  for  fifty  years,  expends  in  the  operation  380  days  of 
12  hours  each.  Life  is  not  so  long  that  we  can  afford  to  give  such 
a  percentage  of  it  to  the  razor.  Length  of  life  and  length  of  beard 
go  together — witness  the  old  Bible  patriarchs,  who  never  dreamed 
of  submitting  their  chins  to  the  operation  of  the  tonsor.  Still,  if 
people  must  shave,  let  them  be  consistent.  If  beards  and  [mus- 
taches were  given  man  solely  to  be  reaped  by  steel,  then  let  us,  by 
all  means,  shave  our  eyebrows,  our  eyelashes,  and  our  heads.  It 
is  invidious  to  select  one  portion  of  the  face  for  denudation.  For 
our  own  part,  we  fancy  the  time  will  arrive  when  a  case  of  razors 
will  be  regarded  as  the  relics  of  a  bar'oer-ous  age,  and  portraits 
with  shaved  chins  excite  as  much  merriment  as  the  bald  heads  of 
the  Chinese. 


An  awful  Death. — On  New  Year's  day,  a  young  man  of 
New  York,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  caused  by  intoxication, 
rushed,  in  his  night-clothes,  upon  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Cherry 
Street,  and  sprang  down  a  chimney,  where  he  was  found,  weeks 
afterwards,  a  frozen  corpse.  "  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by 
night "  in  the  imperial  city — laughing  crowds  passed  on  their  way 
through  the  street,  joy-bells  were  ringing,  music  and  dancing  were 
going  forward,  and  none  knew  how  that  New  Year's  reveller  had 
passed  away. 


The  Markets. — In  Philadelphia,  they  talk  of  selling  the  pub- 
lic markets,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  public  loss  when  con- 
ducted by  the  authorities.  In  this  city,  the  subject  has  been 
mooted.  In  England,  the  plan  of  allowing  market-houses  to  be 
erected  by  stock  companies,  under  certain  restrictions,  is  found  to 
work  admirably. 


Milton  and  Napoleon. — Napoleon  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
the  plan  of  tho  battle  of  Austerlitz  from  tho  sixth  book  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  which  describes  Satan's  tactics  in  attacking  the  angelic 
host  of  Michael. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  William  B.  Jones  to  Miss  Isabella 
Smith;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  of  Belleville,  N.  J.,  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Sawyer;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Himes,  Mr.  John  Emerson  to  Miss  Olive  Al- 
media  Garlick ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Joseph  Clagg  to  Miss  Mary  Anne 
Shannon ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Baury,  Mr.  James  lavender  to  Miss  Nancy  T.  Fowler, 
of  Newton  Lower  Falls. — At  Milton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike.  Lucius  Parker  Starr, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Harriet  Wood  Glover. — At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  George  F.  Cleverly  to  Miss  Caroline  F.  Burrell. — At  Salem,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Foss,  of  Plainfield,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Roys. 
— At  Walpole,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Charlestown,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Ellis,  of  New- 
ton, to  Miss  Lucy  Morey  Mills. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cravens,  Mr.  Silas  D. 
Bailey,  of  Charlestown.  to  Miss  L.  Augusta  Furbish. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Mellen,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ellery  to  Mrs.  Lavinia  Fuller. — At  Taunton,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Daniel  Mason  to  Miss  Hannah  B.  Wilmarth.— At  New 
Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tayloi .  Mr.  William  K.  Taber  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Westcr- 
velt;  Mr.  William  H.  Nichols  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Westervelt. — At  Fall  River,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Howson.  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Dennis  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bradeen. — At 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings,  Dr.  Clement  A.  Walker,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Georgiana  Nichols. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  John  Belknap,  Esq.,  80;  Miss  Abigail  Dalton.  30;  Mr.  William 
Davis,  84;  Capt.  Ellison  Lassell,  75;  Horatio  G.  Ware,  Esq.,  79;  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Barker,  60;  Mr.  Alexander  Clark,  65;  Edmund  Swett,  Esq..  formerly  of  New- 
buryport;  Mr.  A.  H.  Morse,  27;  Mr.  Robert  Durivage,  25.— At  CharlestowD, 
Mr.  Robert  Searle,  59. — At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Alexander  Gassett.  83.— At  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Muuroe,  40. — At  Cambridge,  Edward  Tyrrell 
Chauning.  LL.  D.,  late  Boylston  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  65. — At 
Somerville,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cook,  67. — At  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mr.  Francis  Hoojs, 
77. — At  Maiden,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Pierce.  40. — At  Milton,  Mrs.  Margaret  Forbes, 

83.  — At  Hull.  Miss  Mary  Cushing,  40  —At  Beverly,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Giddings, 
28. — At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Thomas  Stanwood,  93;  Mrs.  Jane  Cogger,  39.— At 
Grovelaud.  Miss  Mary  A.  Spofford,  31. — At  Haverhill,  Mr.  David  Stevens,  67. — 
At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Timothy  Barry,  58. — At  Fitchburg,  Mr.  Reuben  Hosmer, 

84.  — At  Berlin,  Lewis  Sawyer,  42.— At  Springfield,  Mr.  Ruggles  Smith,  60.— At 
Lincoln,  Widow  Julia  Wheeler,  69. — At  Groton,  Mrs.  Martha  Lewis,  70.— At 
Lunenburg,  Mr.  Silas  Snow,  91. — At  Fairhaven,  Mr.  Levin  Stott.  77. — At  New 
Bedford.  Hon.  Retijamin  Coombs,  74. — At  Templeton,  Mr.  Nathan  Bullen,  of 
Boston,  57. — At  Augusta,  Me.,  Rev.  Barnabas  Hedge,  75. — At  Putney,  Vt., 
Hon.  Theophilus  Crawford,  91. 
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[Written  for  Bailou*9  Pictorial.] 
INVOCATIOA  TO  MEMORY. 

BY    FRANK  KREELOVB. 

Come  back,  come  back,  O  tide  of  song! 

In  tuneful  wavelets  roll; 
Unfetter  thou  my  silent  tongue, 

And  loose  my  prisoned  soul. 
Come,  dancing  youth,  with  flashing  cyo, 

Ileart  bounding  high  and  wild; 
In  dreams  I  own  thy  presence  nigh — 

Again  a  fairy  child. 

Come  back,  come  back,  0  dreamy  thoughts! 
I  bow  unto  your  'bent; 

What  though,  with  painful  memories  fraught, 
Ye  bring  me  wild  unrest ! 

Have  I  not  dreamed  of  love  and  fame- 
Life  spent  in  classic  bowers? 

But  waking.  And  it  still  the  same; 
Time  steaU  the  fairest  tlowers. 

Come  back,  come  back,  0  visions  fled! 

Fond  dreams  of  memory,  come! 
What,  are  ye  pinioned  to  the  dead? 

Is  earth  no  more  your  home? 
0  earth!  though  blasted,  scarrod,  and  seared, 

Like  many  a  human  heart — 
Wa  cling  to  thee,  as  though  endeared 

The  wound  that  makes  us  smart. 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SERGEANT'S  STRATAGEM. 

IiT  ELLKN  ALICE  MORI AKT Y. 

"  0,  Johv,  dear," — and  the  wife  of  John  Edgcworth  ran  into 
the  little  parlor,  where  he  was  seated  thoughtfully  heforc  the  fire, 
one  December  night,  "one  of  the  soldiers  that  have  just  come 
into  town,  has  been  billeted  upon  us." 

"  Send  Nancy  out  to  the  Prince's  Anns,  and  engage  a  bed  for 
him,  Mary,"  he  quietly  said.  "  We  can't  have  him  here,  and 
Mattie,  poor  child,  going  to  be  married  to-night." 

"  0,  bless  your  heart,  .John,  this  isn't  a  common  soldier.  He's 
a  sergeant,  and  one  would  think,  from  the  way  he  strutted  in,  that 
he  was  a  colonel.  When  I  proposed  to  get  a  bed  for  him  outside, 
ho  bridled  up,  and  says,  with  as  much  authority  as  if  he  was  talk- 
ing to  a  landlady,  *  If  you  can't  accommodate  me  with  a  bed,  I 
can  pass  the  night  on  the  rug  before  your  parlor  fire.  A  soldier, 
you  know,  can  sleep  soundly,  however  hard  his  bed.  So  here  I'll 
stay,'  says  he." 

"  And  hero  I'll  stay,"  echoed  a  laughing  voice  ;  and  the  speaker, 
a  tall,  panly  fellow,  attired  in  tho  dress  of  a  British  sergeant, 
strode  into  the  room.  "  The  fact  is,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing 
John  Edgcworth,  "  I  am  inclined  to  think,  either  your  good  lady 
must  bo  a  most  uuloyal  subject  of  his  gracious  majesty,  King  Wil- 
liam, in  denying  a  welcome  to  ono  of  the  pillars  of  his  throne,  or 
that  to-night,  at  least,  she  is  unwilling  to  lay  an  offering  at  the 
feet  of  that  beautiful  household-god,  hospitality." 

Hero  one  of  the  pillars  of  King  William's  throne  dropped  ma- 
jestically into  a  chair,  complacently  stroking,  as  he  did  so,  a  beard 
and  mustache  dark  and  luxuriant  as  your  own,  stern  reader. 

"  My  good  man,"  John  Edgcworth  replied,  "  my  wife  and  my- 
self have  always  regarded  and  fulfilled,  as  a  pleasing  duty,  the  en- 
tertainment of  a  soldier  billeted  upon  us  ;  bjt  to-night,  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  beyond  our  small  family  circle  must  prove  em- 
barrassing in  the  extreme.  My  daughter  is  to  be  married  to-night, 
and — " 

"  O,  do  not  imagine,  for  a  moment,  my  good  sir,"  interrupted 
the  sergeant,  "  that  I  shall  find  my  situation  embarrassing.  I  as- 
sure you,  I  am  always  very  well  at  my  ease.  And  a  wedding ! 
Of  all  things,  excepting  of  course  the  delicate  amusement  of  a 
battle-field,  a  wedding  delights  a  soldier." 

"  We  must  endure  his  society,  Mary,"  John  Edgcworth  said,  in 
a  low  tone  to  his  wife.  "Do  not  let  it  annoy  you,  my  dear;  for 
Mattic's  sake,  be  cheerful.    Is  Amy  with  her  ?" 

"  She  is,"  answered  his  wife,  sighing  deeply  as  sho  spoke. 
"  God  bless  Amy  Bradley." 

"  God  bless  her,"  John  Edgcworth  said. 

"  God  bless  her,"  echoed  the  sergeant,  and  continued,  rapidly, 
"  Yes,  God  bless  all  as  good  as  she  is.  Is  she  your  daughter, 
ma'am  V 

"  She  is  not,"  John  Edgcworth  sternly  said.  "  And  remember, 
my  man,  though  wo  are  compelled  to  give  you  shelter  for  the 
night,  any  further  impertinence  on  your  part  will  be  reported  to 
your  oliieer." 

"  Pardon  my  impertinence,  then,"  replied  the  sergeant ;  and  his 
softened  tone  arrested  the  steps  of  the  couple,  as  they  were  leaving 
the  room,  "and  hear  me  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  you  both  have  a 
little  corner  in  your  memories  occupied  by  the  dear  old  room  in 
your  childhood's  home,  where  you  used  to  sit  during  the  long, 
wild  winter  nights  before  a  fire,  blazing  away  as  merrily  as  that 
one  over  there  is  blazing  now,  and  watch  the  Haines  as  they  burst 
forth  from  their  prison  and  shed  a  faint  splendor  through  the 
gloom — I  think  you  have.  Almost  every  one  has.  I  know  that  I 
have  ;  and  to  night,  when  I  was  passing  the  window  here,  and  saw 
the  light  of  that  pleasant  fire  streaming  through  the  chinks  in  the 
shutters,  the  shadow  of  many  sorrowful  years  was  lifted  from  my 
heart.  1  was  again  a  happy  little  lad,  sitting  at  my  dear  mother's 
feet,  my  head  upon  her  knee,  and  tracing  with  wondering  eyes  the 
quaint  pictures  of  the  Uames.  '  Well  for  you,  poor  fellow,'  thinks 
I,  '  to  keep  this  memory  fresh  to-night.'  Aud  so  I  entered  hero. 
I  have  been  rude,  but  pardon  the  roughness  of  a  soldier." 


Mrs.  Edgcworth  burst  into  tears. 

"  Bid  the  poor  fellow  stay,  John,"  she  sobbed. 

And  John  Edgcworth  with  a  faltering  voice  welcomed  the  ser- 
geant, for  both  husband  and  wife  saw  again,  in  that  same  room,  a 
little  boy  kneeling  before  the  fire,  searching  with  earnest  eyes  the 
secrets  of  its  bright  mysteries. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  the  sergeant  drew  his  chair  over  to  the 
window  and  sat  down  there.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  n  young  girl  entered  tho  room.  She  did 
not  notice  his  presence  there,  for  she  went  over  to  the  fire,  and  re- 
mained standing  before  it.  Her  face  was  partly  turned  towards 
him,  and  the  sergeant  gazed  upon  it  with  deepening  interest.  It 
told  its  own  story,  that  sweet  face — plainer  than  many  words  it 
told  that,  lovely  as  it  was,  sorrowful  tears  had  marred  its  gentle 
beauty;  and  though  now  a  smile  brightened  over  it,  that  smile  was 
the  shadow  of  some  pleasant  memory,  and  not  the  light  of  a 
present  joy.  A  domestic  came  in,  and  started  when  sho  saw  the 
young  girl. 

"  I  thought  you  wcro  up  stairs,  Miss  Amy." 
"  Miss  Mattie  wished  to  be  left  alone  for  a  while,  Nancy,"  she 
answered. 

"  O,  Miss  Amy,  you  oughtn't  have  left  her  alone.  She  might 
make  way  with  herself.  I  remember  my  poor  mother  telling  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  going  to  be  made  to  marry  a  man  she  didn't 
like,  and  when  they  went  up  to  call  her,  they  found  her  lying  dead  ; 
she  killed  herself,  miss,  rather  than  marry  him.  To  be  sure,  Miss 
Mattie  isn't  forced  to  marry  old  Frazer — excuse  me,  Miss  Amy, 
but  I  can't  say  mister  to  an  old  villain  like  him — but  any  one  can 
see  it's  killing  her.  Ah,  Miss  Amy,  if  Mr.  Harry  was  here  to- 
night— well,  if  she  isn't  gone!"  exclaimed  Nancy;  for  at  her  bust 
words  the  young  girl  had  hastily  quitted  the  room.  "  She's  off 
like  an  arrow  whenever  I  mention  Mr.  Harry  to  her — Good  Lord ! 
who  is  that?"  she  cried,  springing  back  on  perceiving  the  sergeant. 

"  O,  the  soldier !    Goodness,  what  a  fright  you  gave  me." 

"  So  there's  going  to  bo  a  wedding  here  to-night,  my  girl  I"  said 
the  sergeant.    "  The  bridegroom  is  no  favorite,  I'm  thinking." 

The  proverbial  fascination  of  a  scarlet  coat  disarmed  Nancy's 
prejudice  against  the  intruder,  for  she  answered  without  hesitation  : 

"You're  thinking  right,  then.  Everything  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  master  of  late,  and  the  last  hundred  pounds  he  had  left, 
ho  gave  for  a  share  in  what  he  heard  was  a  salmon  fishery  near 
Romford.  The  salmon  turned  out  to  be  frogs,  and  then  old  Fra- 
zer kept  lending  him  money,  and  making  him  do  this  ami  do  that, 
until  the  master  had  borrowed  seven  hundred  pounds  of  him ! 
Then  at  once  he  came  down  on  him  for  his  money,  and  either  the 
master  must  go  to  Bridewell,  or  poor  Miss  Mattie  become  his  wife. 
And  my  darling  young  lady  went  down  on  her  knees  to  her  poor 
father,  begging  him  for  his  and  her  mother's  sake,  to  let  her  marry 
old  Frazer;  that  she  would  be  contented  with  him  if  he  was  fifty 
times  worse,  if  she  thought  they  would  be  happy.  But  he  could 
not  be  worse  than  he  is  ;  he  is  as  ugly  as  the  big  Cornish  giant. 
It's  my  belief  he'd  sell  the  last  gray  hair  of  his  mother's  head,  if 
he  thought  he'd  get  a  farthing  for  it.  My  dear  young  mistress  ! 
What  a  husband  be  is  for  you!"  And  Nancy  hid  her  face  in  her 
apron  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  The  old  story,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  aud  to  make  it  complete, 
my  girl,  your  young  mistress  should  have  another  lover  whom  she 
likes." 

"And  so  she  lias,"  sighed  Nancy,  dropping  her  apron  and  a 
tear  at  the  samo  time.  "  A  fine  young  gentleman,  but  not  a  far- 
thing he  can  call  his  own.  Ah,  Miss  Mattie  and  Mr.  Philip  would 
have  made  a  beautiful  couple." 

"Philip!"  the  sergeant  repeated,  in  a  surprised  tono.  "Philip 
what  ?" 

"  Philip  Rackstone." 

"  Philip  Rackstone !  Why,  my  girl,  soon  after  we  marched 
into  town,  I  pressed  a  shilling  into  his  palm.  Bless  me,  if  I  didn't 
think  at  the  time  DO  common  trouble  made  him  'list." 

'"List!"  sho  exclaimed.  "Ho  kept  his  word,  then ;  he  said 
from  the  first,  he  didn't  care  what  would  become  of  him,  if  Miss 
Mattie  married.    0,  my  gracious,  to  'list !" 

"  Well,"  said  tho  sergeant,  half-sneeringly,  "  it's  my  candid 
opinion  that  man  is  a  fool  who  cannot  meet  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  a  disappointment  in  love." 

"  D'ye  hear  that !"  Nancy  exclaimed,  her  cheeks  crimsoning 
with  indignation.  "  I  knew  a  better  and  a  braver  man  than  ever 
you  saw,  who  couldn't  bear  a  disappointment  in  love  I" 

"  I  doubt  it,"  was  the  gallant  reply. 

"  Doubt  it !  Wasn't  he  my  master's  son,  Mr.  Harry,  Miss 
Mattic's  brother  and  Miss  Amy's  lover?  He  was,  to  be  sure,  as 
wild  as  a  young  colt,  always  up  to  some  frolic  ;  and  still,  for  all 
his  wild  ways,  every  one  was  fond  of  him.  Whenever  the  players 
came  to  town,  you'd  think  he  was  out  of  his  senses  for  joy.  Now, 
the  master  was  always  hard  upon  the  players,  calling  them  a  pack 
of  idle  vagabonds  and  the  like ;  and  it  didn't  mend  matters  when 
he  found  out  that  Mr.  Harry  went  on  the  stage  one  night,  dressed 
like  an  old  witch.  '  He's  disgraced  himself  and  us,'  says  he,  '  and 
with  my  consent  he  shall  never  marry  Amy  Bradley  ;"  and  Miss 
Amv,  who  is  the  master's  ward,  though  she  loved  Mr.  Harry  in 
her  heart,  said  much  the  same  thing,  that  she  never  would  marry 
a  man  she  couldn't  be  proud  of ;  so,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
Mr.  Uarrv  ran  away.  This  night,  five  years  ago,  was  tho  last 
timo  wo  saw  him  ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  he'll  come  back  and 
make  all  the  poor  hearts  that  love  him  happy." 

"  He  became  a  player,  I  dare  say,"  the  sergeant  said ;  "just  the 
kind  of  life  a  good-for-nothing  like  him  would  fancy.  And  yet  he 
might  turn  up  one  of  these  fine  days  as  rich  as  the  great  actor, 
Warden,  who  is  to  play  here  to-morrow  night,  so  the  bills  say." 

"For  Miss  Amy's  sake,  if  for  uothing  else,  I'd  be  glad  if  he'd 
come  back  as  poor  as  he  went.    I  think  it's  killing  her  to  have 


him  away  so  long.  She  could  be  married  since,  if  she  liked,  and 
to  a  rich  man,  too;  but  she  loves  him  too  well  to  marry  anv  one 
else.  Why,  if  you  could  only  see  her  when  a  person  speaks  of 
him,  the  way  her  face  lights  up,  and  the  soft  bright  light  that 
comes  into  her  sweet  eyes — but  there's  the  mistress  calling  me." 

"  Stay,  Nancy  1"  exclaimed  the  sergeant ;  but  Nancy  had  already 
left  the  room.  He  went  after  her,  returning  soon,  however;  and 
going  over  to  the  fire,  he  stood  where  Amy  Bradley  had  stood, 
saying  often  to  himself,  as  if  the  words  pleased  him,  "  Happy  Mr. 
Harry  !    Happy  Mr.  Harry  \" 

He  resumed  his  scat  as  the  knocker  sounded  at  the  hall-door ; 
and  shortly  after,  John  Edgcworth  ushered  into  the  room  two  per- 
sons, one  evidently  from  his  appearance  a  clergyman,  the  other  an 
old,  sharp-featured,  stony-eyed  little  man,  whom  the  sergeant  sur- 
mised to  be  the  bridegroom.  The  cause  of  the  soldier's  presence 
being  explained  to  him  by  John  Edgcworth,  old  Frazer,  for  it  was 
he,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  generosity  threw  him  a  crown,  desiring  him 
to  drink  his  health  with  it.  The  coin  fell  unnoticed  at  the  ser- 
geant's feet,  for  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Edgcworth  en- 
tered, followed  by  Amy  Bradley,  on  whose  arm  leaned,  or  rather 
clung,  a  pretty,  childlike  little  creature,  her  pale  young  face  im- 
pressed with  the  sadness  of  a  heavy  heart.  She  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  to  greet  her  future  lord,  who  hobbled  over  to  her  side,  and 
the  hand  which  he  took  lay  cold  and  passive  in  his  own. 

It  was  a  painful  sight,  that  ill-mated  couple  standing  before  the 
clergyman  to  utter  vows  that  to  one,  at  least,  must  seem  a  death- 
knell.  Painful  indeed  it  must  have  been  to  the  manly  heart  of 
the  sergeant,  for  his  chest  heaved  with  suppressed  emotion.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  but  sat  down  again,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
eyes.  He  saw  John  Edgcworth 's  face  whiten  with  intense  agony 
— the  agony  of  a  wretched  father's  heart  ;  he  saw  the  bowed  heads 
of  Mrs.  Edgcworth  and  Amy  Bradley;  he  heard  the  low  voice  of 
tho  clergyman  falteringly  begin  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  if  he 
felt  that  the  blessing  which  he  would  invoke  would  be  a  mockery. 
He  saw  all  this,  I  repeat,  until  the  clergyman,  turning  to  tho  poor 
girl,  asked  her  "  if  she  would  take  that  man  there  present  for  her 
lawful  husband,"  then  springing  up,  he  shouted  : 

"Ne»er,  Mattie!  never,  my  sister!"— but  the  rest  of  his  excla- 
mation was  lost  in  the  cries  of  "  Harry !"  that  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  astonished  women,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  cling- 
ing around  him,  imping,  heartily  enough,  to  bo  sure,  but  their 
tears  were  the  blessed  tears  of  jor. 

"  Harry,  Harry,  my  dear  boy  !"  faltered  John  Edgcworth,  still 
half  incredulous. 

"  Yes,  father,"  returned  the  sergeant,  removing  from  his  faco 
at  tho  samo  time  the  beard  and  mustache  which  had  disfigured 
it,  "your  son,  indeed,  who  has  returned  to  nsk  your  forgiveness, 
to  snatch  poor  Mattie  from  a  miserable  future,  and,  if  Amy  loves 
me  yet,  and  wont  say  no,  why,  to  become  her  husband." 

Amy  hid  her  blushing  face  on  his  shoulder,  whispering : 

"  Indeed  I  wont  say  no,  dear  Harry." 

"O,  Harry,  darling,  aro  you  in  earnest?"  Mattie  cried,  still 
clinging  around  his  neck.  "  O,  I  know  you  are — and  1  wont 
have  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  That  you  wont,  poor  little  thing,"  said  Harry. 

Where  was  old  Frazer  during  this  interesting  colloquy  ? — where, 
indeed,  but  standing  over  by  the  window,  gnawing  his  lips,  and 
forcing  his  nails  into  his  clenched  hands. 

"  My  money !  my  seven  hundred  gold  guineas,  John  Edge- 
worth  I"  he  gasped. 

"  There's  your  money,  old  Shylock  !"  Harry  said,  throwing  a 
well-filled  purse  across  the  room.  "  And  now,  hark  ye,  quit  I 
Well,  yes,  satisfy  yourself,  and  count  it.  You'll  find  it  right,  for 
I  assure  you  'twas  placed  in  there  for  you." 

Old  Frazer  deliberately  emptied  the  purse  of  its  contents  upon 
the  table,  aud  finding  the  sum  to  be  correct,  nervously  thrust  tho 
coin  and  bills  back  into  it,  and  turned  to  leave  the  apartment.  In 
doing  so,  his  foot  struck  the  crown  piece  which  he  had  thrown  to 
the  sergeant  on  his  entrance.  He  stooped  down,  and  picking  it 
up,  hastened  from  the  room  without  casting  a  glance  behind  him. 

"  Has  he  gone  ?"  asked  Mattie,  fearfully  raising  her  head  from 
Harry's  shoulder. 

"  He  has,  but  somebody  else  is  to  come,  Mattie,"  said  Harry. 

As  he  spoke,  Nancy  came  into  tho  room,  followed  by  a  tall, 
handsome  young  fellow,  who,  no  sooner  had  he  perceived  Mattie, 
than  regardless  of  all  present,  he  held  her  in  his  arms. 

"  So,  Philip,  my  boy,"  laughed  Harry,  "  you  look  me  for  a  ser- 
geant, and  thought  you  had  really  'listed?" 

"  He  couldn't  believe  me  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Harry,  dear," 
sobbed  Nancy.  "  I  found  him  sitting  so  disconsolate  in  the  little 
room  where  you  left  him." 

"  Took  you  for  a  sergeant,  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Edgcworth,  eyeing 
his  clothes — "and  are  you  not  one?" 

"My  dear  mother,"  he  answered,  "I  am  not  a  soldier;  and, 
though  I  incur  my  father's  displeasure,  I  confess  I  am  an  actor." 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  boy,"  John  Edgcworth  said,  warmly 
pressing  his  son's  hand.  "  I  was  too  hasty  in  the  past.  I  have 
long  since  overcome  my  foolish  prejudice  against  the  theatrical 
profession ;  and,  to  convince  you,  I  say  that  I  would  find  a  truly 
intellectual  gratification  in  witnessing  the  powerful  delineatious  of 
the  great  Warden  to-morrow  night." 

"  You  have  witnessed  ono  to-night,  father — I  am  he." 

"O,  goodness,  gracious!"  cried  Nancy,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  Mr.  Harry  the  great  actor !  O,  Miss  Amy,  can't  you  now  be 
proud  of  him  ?" 

"  I  trust  she  may,"  Harry  said ;  and  drawing  Amy  Bradley  to 
his  side,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Since  I  have  so  well  played  the  part  of 
a  sergeant,  may  my  performance  of  a  happy  husband  be  far  more 
successful,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Heaven,  be  longer 
upon  the  stage. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
One  daily  in  New  York  lias  published  advertisements  of  220 

new  novels  during  the  year  past.  Mr.  Maedler,  the  author 

of  the  recent  investigation  with  reference  to  the  central  sun, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  Alcyone,  the  principal  star  in  the 
group  Pleaides,  now  occupies  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  at 
present  the  sun  about  which  all  the  universe  of  stars  and  planets 
revolves.  The  committee  on  public  lands  in  the  Texas  legis- 
lature has  reported  a  bill  donating  one  league  of  land  to  the  heirs 

of  Colonel  Crockett.  The  coal  in  Breckenridge,  Ky.,  seems 

to  possess  a  value  far  exceeding  that  which  attaches  to  it  for  fuel 
or  mechanical  purposes.  From  a  ton  of  this  coal  it  appears  that 
there  may  be  produced,  by  a  proper  process  of  working,  thirty 
gallons  of  benzole,  fifty  gallons  of  good  lubricating  or  burning 
oil,  and  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  candle  wax.  Mexican  pa- 
pers say  Santa  Anna  and  his  wife  have  separated.  A  white 

bear,  with  black  feet,  was  caught  lately  ne«r  the  head  of  Pilot 
Creek  Ditch,  California.  It  is  represented  as  an  exceedingly  fe- 
rocious animal.  The  New  Orleans  (La.)  True  Delta  says, 

there  is  now  on  exhibition  in  that  city  a  horse,  twenty-one 

hands  high,  and  weighing  2060  pounds.  It  is  said  that  the 

average  of  cold  for  the  month  of  January,  1856,  in  New  York, 

was  greater  than  any  that  has  occurred  for  seventy  years.  The 

New  Jersey  Geological  Report  states  that  the  ocean  is  steadily 
and  rather  rapidly  gaining  on  the  shore.  At  Cape  Island,  the 
waves  have  gained  on  the  beach  fully  a  mile  since  the  Revolution  ; 
and  the  tides  on  the  eastern  uplands  are  higher  than  formerly,  in 

the  opinion  of  the  pldest  observer.  We  hear  that  Mrs.  John 

Wood,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  will  star  it  in  California  during  the 

next  season.  The  "Free  Love"  club  rooms  in  Broadway, 

New  York,  have  been  given  up  ;  the  association  having  dwindled 
down  almost  to  nothing.     Only  five  persons  attended  the  last 

meeting.  So  ends  another  "  peculiar  institution."  Dr.  Scores- 

by  is  going  out  to  Australia,  with  an  express  view  to  make  exper- 
iments relative  to  the  variations  of  the  compass  in  iron  ships  in 

the  southern  hemisphere.  The  receipts  of  the  American 

Tract  Society  up  to  the  first  day  of  February,  were  about  ten 

thousand  dollars  in  advance  of  last  year  to  the  same  date.  It 

is  stated  that  "  Doesticks  "  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  burlesque 

of  three  thousand  lines  on  Hiawatha.  Those  interested  in  the 

laudable  object  of  opening  new  avenues  for  female  industry,  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Maria  Antoinette  Lakeman  has  been 

chosen  keeper  of  the  town  pound  at  Gloucester.  Mr.  S.  D. 

Johnson,  and  his  son,  Mr.  G.  Johnson  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  go 
to  California  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  former  has  been  for 
years  a  favorite  Boston  actor,  and  the  latter  is  a  studious  young 

performer.  John  Downes,  Jr.,  of  the  town  of  Florence,  N.  Y., 

with  the  aid  of  several  of  his  laborers,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
succeeded  in  killing  a  huge  wolf,  measuring  seven  feet  in  length. 
The  animal  had  been  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  for 

some  months  past.  The  Sardinian  vice-consul  at  this  port 

gives  notice  that  certain  begging  stations  in  Boston  are  in  the 
habit  of  backing  up  their  appeals  for  charity,  by  the  presentation 
of  certificates  of  character,  etc.,  purporting  to  emanate  from  that 
consulate.    He  states  that  no  such  certificates  have  been  issued 

from  thence.  The  Vermont  papers  report  tho  death  of  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Symmes,  aged  ninety-one,  relict  of  William  Symmes, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  the  last  surviving  sister  of  the  Hon.  Benja- 
min Russell,  formerly  editor  of  the  Columbian  Centinel.  She  re- 
sided in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  A  joker  at  our 

elbow  says  that  some  of  our  insurance  companies,  when  making 
their  annual  statements,  show  extraordinary  readiness  to  exhibit 

their  lie-abilities.  Tho  Washington  Union  states  that  notice 

has  been  given  to  those  who  squatted  illegally  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vations in  Kanzas,  that  they  will  be  required  to  move  in  the  spring, 
and  that  no  further  intrusions  will  be  allowed  until  the  lands  are 

lawfully  open  for  settlement.  Paine  Aldrich,  of  Worcester, 

shot  his  Alderney  bull  recently — the  finest  animal  in  the  country  ; 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  Ohio  cattle  show  in  1 853  ;  five  years 

old  and  wicked  as  Satan  ;  worth  $500.  After  three  years  of 

vexatious  delays,  the  New  "Yorkers  have  finally  secured  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  with  its  six  hundred  acres  of  land — its  delightful  scen- 
ery and  pure  atmosphere — a  fact  upon  which  we  most  heartily 

congratulate  them.  The  Western  fever  rages  high  among  tho 

peoplo  of  Reading,  Mass.,  and  many  are  going  to  emigrate. 


Hebrews. — The  number  of  Hebrews  in  the  great  cities  is  thus 
stated  :— New  York,  12,000 ;  Philadelphia,  2500 ;  Baltimore,  1800  ; 
Charleston,  1500;  London,  20,000;  Amsterdam,  25,000;  Ham- 
burg, 9000  ;  Berlin,  5000  ;  Cracow,  20,000  ;  Warsaw,  30,000  ; 
Rome,  6000  :  Leghorn,  10,000  ;  Constantinople,  80,000  ;  Jerusa- 
lem, 6000 ;  Smyrna,  9000  ;  Hebron,  8000.  In  Berlin  there  are 
2000  Christian  Hebrews ;  also  some  thousands  in  England.  Fifty- 
eight  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are  converted  Jews. 


Military. — A  prominent  military  gentleman  of  this  city  pro- 
poses to  enlist  two  or  three  hundred  men,  to  be  organized  as  a 
regiment  or  battalion  of  infantry.  It  is  rumored  that  a  battalion 
of  infantry  is  being  formed  in  Roxbnry,  and  that  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  have  the  corps  recognized  at  head-quartors. 


Alpine  Ice. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  tho  quantity 
of  ice  on  tho  Alps.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  independent  of  the 
glaciers,  thcro  are  1500  square  miles  of  ice  in  tho  Alpine  range, 
from  80  to  600  feet  thick. 


A  Fast  People. — The  Boston  Post  say3  that  they  are  light- 
ing places  "  Out  West "  with  ga*,  which  were  entered  as  wild 
ands  last  fall. 
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Butter  in  California  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  Boston  market. 

The  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  has  adopted  a  bill  which 
provides  for  the  election  of  judges  by  the  people. 

A  good  man  at  Elkton,  Md.,  has  cooped  up  several  flocks  of 
quails,  which  he  is  feeding  till  tho  weather  moderates. 

The  annual  tax  bill  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  pro- 
vides for  the  raising  of  $3,485,944. 

A  board  of  brokers  has  been  established  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Boston  board. 

Miss  M'Makin  is  now  associated  with  her  father  in  the  editorial 
management  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

About  ninety-five  miles  of  the  one  hundred  and  six,  in  Tennes- 
see, of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  are  now  graded,  at  a  cost 
of  $550,000. 

The  Providence  Railroad  Corporation  have  raised  the  fares  on 
that  road,  twenty  per  cent,  on  transient,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on 
season  passengers. 

The  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts  have  presented  $100  to 
their  late  messenger,  Mr.  Josiah  Willard,  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
"  singular  faithfulness  and  punctuality." 

The  total  receipts  of  toll  on  the  Charles  River  and  Warren 
Bridges,  from  July  1st  to  December  31st,  1855,  were  $48,931  53. 
Expense  of  collecting  tho  tolls,  $4908  54,  or  over  10  per  cent. 

A  small  dog  recently  arrived  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  from  the 
West,  in  a  small  bag,  sent  by  mail.  The  "  postage  "  was  duly 
prepaid,  according  to  law.    The  little  fellow  was  in  good  health. 

A  Citizen's  Reform  party  has  been  organized  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  order  to  place  municipal  elections  beyond  the  control 
of  either  political  party,  and  to  secure  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  city  affairs. 

The  Peninsular  (a  Florida  paper)  gives  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  several  white  men  by  the  Florida  Indians,  and  adds  : 
"  The  Seminolcs  must  leave  Florida,  or  the  last  one  be  extermin- 
ated.   Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  people." 

The  Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Friend  contains  a  notice,  in  which 
the  members  of  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  that  vicinity,  ex- 
press a  wish  to  obtain  a  minister,  "  one  who  will  regard  the  flock 
more  than  the  fleece!" 

The  New  York  Times  says,  "  It  is  a  noticcablo  fact  that,  for 
some  years  past,  the  number  of  murders  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut has  been  equal  to  those  committed  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  population  being  by  the  last  census  about  the  same." 

Tho  whole  number  of  passengers  transported  during  tho  past 
year  on  the  seven  railroads  leading  from  Boston  was  8,111,030, 
or  25,900  for  each  working  day.  The  number  in  1854,  was 
8,761,760,  the  diminution  being  650,730. 

The  Charlestonians  are  putting  up  their  own  ice  from  the  ponds 
surrounding  Charleston.  They  usually  import  it.  Other  south- 
era  cities  this  year  have  their  ice  supply  at  their  own  doors,  which 
will  affect  the  trade  in  that  article  next  season. 

An  English  engineer  has  invented  a  method  for  making  coal 
burn  from  the  bottom.  If  he  could  succeed  in  making  the  coal, 
usually  sold  in  our  market,  burn  by  any  process  at  all,  he  would 
triumph  over  the  ingenuity  of  our  metropolitan  house-keepers. 

Francois  Jurien,  a  baker  of  New  Orleans,  told  his  creditor*  that 
he  would  pay  them  all  on  New  Year's  day.  When  the  timo  came 
he  was  without  money,  and  took  a  large  dose  of  laudanum — and 
thus  by  paying  one  great  debt,  got  rid  of  all  the  little  ones. 

In  1825,  a  Hollander,  named  Van  Houtcn,  obtained  an  English 
patent  for  a  new  species  of  paper  or  felt,  made  from  moss.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  quite  simple,  and  applicable,  we  pre- 
sume, to  various  kinds  of  mosses  growing  in  this  country. 

Vast  stores  of  the  purest  iron  ore  in  the  world  are  found  in  the 
Lake  Superior  regions.  During  the  past  year  more  than  1400 
tons  were  shipped  by  the  Cleveland  Co.,  and  more  than  50,000 
tons  could  have  been  sold. 

At  a  breakfast  given  on  board  the  new  steamship  Persia  before 
she  sailed,  the  Dean  of  Ripon  reminded  the  company  that  it  was 
now  forty-eight  years  since  he  accompanied  Robert  Fulton  on  tho 
trial  trip  of  the  first  steamer  that  ever  sailed  in  the  world. 

Capt.  Henry  Manry,  city  marshal  of  Mobile,  wishing  to  have  a 
fight  with  an  enemy,  Dr.  J.  F.  Dortch,  of  Wilcox  county,  resign- 
ed his  office  ;  and,  after  the  rencontre,  which  very  properly  took 
place  at  the  Battle  House,  the  mayor  fined  him  $50,  and  restored 
him  to  his  office. 

The  Dexter  Gem  says  :  "  No  one  has  a  right  to  find  fault  with 
a  teacher  till  he  knows  what  kind  of  a  school  he  keeps.  Every 
parent  ought  to  know  this  much.  And  this  he  can  learn  much 
better  by  personal  observation,  than  by  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  his  disaffected  children." 

Seventy-two  persons,  of  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  upwards, 
residents  of  Providenco,  died  in  that  city  during  the  year  1855. 
Thirty-five  of  them  were  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of 
age,  twenty-eight  were  between  eighty  and  ninety,  eight  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred,  and  one  was  one  hundred  and  eight. 

Dr.  Oppert,  of  France,  has  spent  two  years  on  the  site  of  old 
Babylon,  examining  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  bricks  and 
slates.  He  states  that  this  famous  old  city  in  the  days  of  its  gran- 
deur and  power,  covered  rather  more  than  an  area  of  two  hun- 
dred square  miles,  being  about  two  and  a  half  more  than  tho  site 
of  London. 

The^  contribution  of  the  people,  in  the  time  of  David,  towards 
the  building  of  the  sanctuary,  was  not  far  from  £30,000,000  ; 
while  David  is  said  to  havo  collected  nearly  £36,000,000.  The 
gold  with  which  Solomon  overlaid  tho  "  Most  Holy  Place,"  on- 
ly a  room  thirty  feet  square,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty-eight 
millions  sterling. 

Tengoborski,  in  his  recently  published  volume  on  tho  "  Produc- 
tive forces  of  Russia,"  sets  the  number  of  horses  in  the  empire  at 
eighteen  millions — "  nearly  seven  times  as  many  as  in  France  or 
Austria  taken  separately,  eleven  and  a  half  times  as  many  as 
Prussia,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  as  tho  whole  thrco  put 
together." 

The  Lowell  Citizen  says  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Drake  of 
that  city,  recently  took  a  portion  of  a  common  coarse  sewing 
needle  from  tho  calf  of  her  leg,  which  probably  found  its  way 
there  from  her  foot,  in  which  a  peculiar  and  painful  prickling  sen- 
sation had  troubled  her  for  many  years.  Such  cases  are  often 
noticed. 

Mr.  Edward  Warren,  late  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Austrian 
Gazette,  formerly  tho  Austrian  Lloyd,  has  been  named  by  that 
government  director  of  the  new  Credit  Mobilier  in  Vienna,  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  $12,000.  Mr.  Warren  is  an  American,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  his  principal  interests  being  in  Trieste. 


.foreign  Items. 


A  line  of  screw  steamships  has  been  established  at  Havre,  to  run 
between  that  port  and  New  York. 

General  Ostcn-Sacken,  commanding  the  4th  corps  in  the  Crimea, 
is  recalled.    General  Helfreich  is  to  replace  him. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.  P.,  the  historian,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
electors  of  Edinburg,  signifying  his  retirement  from  Parliament. 

It  is  stated  that  Dickens  is  likely  to  be  elected  to  Parliament, 
which  will  gratify  a  long-time  ambition.  That  reform  speech  last 
year  did  the  business. 

It  is  stated  as  positive  that  the  decision  of  the  Russian  cabinet 
in  favor  of  peace  was  exceedingly  sudden,  and  was  unexpected  in 
very  high  official  quarters  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Philip  Bailey,  the  large-brained  author  of  "  Festus,"  mingles 
little  in  London  society,  but  remains  in  the  country  not  many  miles 
from  town.  He  is  of  a  retiring  disposition — too  much  so  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  profession,  which  is  that  of  the  law. 

It  is  stated  that  the  necessity  of  economy  has  become  so  great  in 
Russia  that  the  Czar,  in  regulating  tho  budget  for  the  present  year, 
struck  out  all  pensions  granted  within  the  last  two  years,  unless  for 
actual  military  service. 

The  Russian  government  has  promulgated  an  ukase  decreeing 
the  issue  of  ten  new  series  of  paper  money,  each  of  three  millions 
of  silver  roubles.  At  the  same  time  eiglit  series,  formerly  drawn, 
arc  renewed,  making  a  total  of  fifty-four  millions. 

The  ladies  of  Paris  are  all  agog  with  Gen.  Canrobert's  marriage. 
He  marries  the  daughter  of  Raver,  the  celebrated  physician,  who 
will  bring  him  a  princely  fortune  in  dot,  while  he  brings  her  fame, 
his  $6000  a  year  as  senator,  and  he  will  give  her  next  year  another 
$6000  a  year,  and  the  title  of  Madame  la  Marechalo.  The  empe- 
ror and  empress  are  tho  match-makers. 


Sttnbs  of  (ftolij. 


....  Kindness  in  ourselves  is  the  honey  that  blunts  tho  sting  of 
unkindncss  in  another. — Ijindor. 

  The  apprehension  of  wrong  hurts  more  than  the  sharpest 

part  of  the  wrong  done. — Owen  Feutham. 

....  Abstinence  from  low  pleasures  is  the  only  means  of  merit- 
ing or  of  obtaining  the  higher. — Landor. 

....  If  the  memory  is  weak  do  not  overload  it.  Charge  it  only 
with  the  most  useful  and  solid  matters. — Herbert. 

....  God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  ;  for  whoever  dreads  punish- 
ment, suffers  it ;  and  whoever  deserves  it,  dreads  it. —  Vauvenargues. 

....  Like  the  ocean,  love  embraces  the  earth ;  and  by  love,  as 
by  the  ocean,  whatever  is  sordid  and  unsound  is  borne  away. — 
Landor. 

....  A  boy  who  happens  to  say  a  sprightly  thing  is  generally 
applauded  so  much,  that  he  happens  to  continue  a  coxcomb  some- 
times all  his  life  after. —  Goldsmith. 

....  The  sight  of  an  unfortunate  person  has  the  same  effect 
upon  some  men  as  the  head  of  the  Medusa,  at  whose  aspect  their 
hearts  change  to  stones. — Dioyenes. 

....  Wit,  talents  and  genius  procure  celebrity ;  it  is  the  first 
step  towards  fame  ;  but  the  advantages  for  it  are  perhaps  less  real 
than  those  for  an  honorable  reputation. — Seneca. 

....  The  world  is  a  theatre  upon  which  each  one  wishes  to  show 
himself  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  to  play  his  part  well,  it  is  but 
to  let  each  play  his  own. — Dioyenes. 

....  She  certainly  is  no  true  woman  for  whom  every  man  may 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  have  a  certain  gracious,  and  holy,  and 
honorable  love ;  she  is  not  a  woman  who  returns  no  love,  and  asks 
no  protection. — Bartol. 


loktr's  33nbget. 


I'll  "  haul  you  "  over  the  coals,  as  the  policeman  said  to  the  thief 
when  he  caught  him  in  the  area. 

"My  bark  is  wrecked,"  as  the  dog  remarked,  when  thrown  over- 
board in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Why  is  conscience  like  the  strap  on  the  insido  of  an  omnibus  1 
Because  it  i3  an  inward  check  to  the  outward  man. 

A  benevolent  old  gentleman  used  to  give  away  wood  to  the  poor 
by  the  cord,  in  order,  as  lie  said,  to  have  it  re-coidcd  above. 

Tom  Hood  said  that  when  a  young  man,  he  couldn't  wink  at  a 
girl,  but  that  she  took  it  for  an  offer  of  marriage.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  good  many  of  the  girls  got  hood-winked. 

"  Don't  work  so  hard,  my  dear,  you  haven't  much  of  a  constitu- 
tion." "  Constitution,  father?  I've  got  a  constitution  like  a  horso 
— I  really  believe  I've  got  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Why  is  the  life  of  an  editor  like  the  Book  of  Revelations  ? 
Because  it  is  full  of  "  types  and  shadows,  and  a  mighty  voice,  like 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  is  ever  saying  to  him — write." 

A  young  woman  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  who  was  married  to  a 
man  on  the  "  sea-girt  isle,"  Nantucket,  returned  home  a  short  timo 
since,  because  he  wouldn't  give  her  all  the  butter  she  wanted. 

A  German  writer,  Berne,  compares  the  different  stages  in  tho 
lives  of  women  to  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  "A  girl,"  he  says,  "is 
like  milk,  a  woman  like  butter,  and  an  old  woman  like  cheese — all 
three  may  be  excellent  in  their  kind." 

The  love  of  a  cross  woman,  it  is  said,  is  stronger  than  the  lovo 
of  any  other  female  individual.  Like  vinegar,  the  affections  of  a 
high-strung  woman  never  spoil.  It's  the  sweet  wine  that  becomes 
acidulated,  not  the  sour  wine. 
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WINTER  SPORTS  AT  STOCKHOLM. 

The  large  picture  on  this  page  represents  a  very  an 
imated  winter  scene  in  Stockholm,  the  magnificent 
capital  of  the  Swedish  monarchy.  This  city  is  beauti- 
fully situated  between  Lake  Racier  and  the  Baltic, 
about  440  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg.  It 
stands  partly  on  the  nortli  and  south  sides  of  the  strait 
which  communicates  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and 
partly  on  several  islands  connected  with  the  main  land 
and  with  each  other  by  a  number  of  bridges.  The 
finest  of  these  is  the  Nyabron  or  New  Bridge,  which 
joins  the  Staden  or  City 'island  with  the  north  side  of 
the  strait.  The  best  view  of  the  city  is  obtained  from 
a  hill  on  the  south  sido  of  the  main  land — that  from 
the  Baltic  side  is,  however,  quite  imposing.  The  city 
far  surpasses  in  natural  beauty  Venice,  to  which  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance.  It  covers  an  area  of 
marly  five  square  miles.  The  only  channel  by  which 
a  hostile  force  could  approach  is  defended  by  strong 
fortification)  of  recent  erection.  The  principal  part  of 
tho  city  prater  is  situated  on  the  three  islands  of  Gus- 
tavsholm,  Kiddarsholm  and  Helgeandsholm.  Those, 
portions  of  the  city  which  are  considered  as  suburbs, 
far  surpass  in  architectural  beauty  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  city,  which  lias  narrow  lanes  and  streets, 
and  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  antiquity.  Stockholm 
was  founded  as  early  as  the  year  1260,  by  Birger  Jarl. 
It  has  sustained  several  sieges.  In  1501  it  was  defend- 
ed against  the  Swedes  for  the  crown  of  Denmark  by 
the  Danish  Queen  Christina.  In  1520,  a  heroic  wo- 
man, Christina  Gyllenstiema,  the  widow  of  Sten  Sture, 
held  it  for  the  Swedes  against  the  perfidious  and  san- 
guinary Christian  II.,  who,  after  the  capitulation,  vio- 
lated its  terms  by  putting  to  the  sword  very  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  indignation  aroused  by  this  per- 
fidy and  cruelty,  paved  the  wav  for  the  triumphant 
success  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  the  liberation  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom.  The  busy  scene  of  sledg- 
ing, skating  and  racing  depicted  in  our  engraving  takes 
place  before  the  splendid  palace  of  which  we  give  a 
northwest  view,  while  the  houses  and  churches  of 
Stockholm  form  the  background.  This  noble  pile, 
the  finest  in  the  city,  is  built  on  the  highest  part  of 
Gustuvsholm,  and  was  commenced  by  the  eldest  Tos- 
sin  in  1697,  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  structure  that 
had  been  recently  burnt  down.  It  was  completed  in 
1753.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  with 
two  wings,  enclosing  a  spacious  court  yard.  The  base- 
ment story  is  of  granite,  and  the  rest  of  brick  and 
stucco.  It  contains  the  royal  residence  and  chapel, 
the  royal  library  of  fifty  thousand  volumes,  including 
many  rare  manuscripts,  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
curiosities,  and  a  magnificent  picture  gallery.  The 
artist  has  not  exaggerated  the  zeal  and  spirit  with 
which  the  Swedes  pursue  their  sports  upon  the  ice. 
Not  even  Boston  Neck,  in  the  height  of  the  sleighing 
carnival,  is  more  alive  with  fun  and  frolic.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  sledges  differ  somewhat  from  our 
sleighs,  and  that  many  indulge  in  "  tandems "  and 
"  spike  "  team9.  The  horses  have  an  arch  over  the 
saddle,  to  which  the  bells  are  hung.  On  the  platform 
in  front  of  the  palace,  pedestrians  and  sledges  are  seen, 
and  a  company  of  the  guards  are  on  parade.  The 
whole  picture  is  strikingly  characteristic  and  unique. 

LOMIOA  FIRES. 
The  city  of  London  comprises  an  area  of  thirty-six 
square  miles,  which  is  covered  by  upwards  of  threo 
hundred  thousand  houses.  Among  these  houses  there 
occur  annually  about  nine  hundred  fires,  very  few  ot 
which  are  comparatively  serious  in  their  nature.  In 
the  year  1853,  but  twenty  buildings  were  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  means  of  protection  against  fire 
in  London,  comprise  three  hundred  parish  engines,  an 
unknown  number  of  private  engines,  and  thirty-six 
engines  belonging  to  tho  fire  brigade.  The  last  named 
are  the  great  dependence  in  case  of  a  serious  fire. 
Twcntv-seven  of  the  thirty-six  engines  are  worked  by 
horse-p"ower,  and  the  whole  brigade  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  four  men  and  thirty-one  horses,  with  a 
reserve  of  eight  men  and  eight  horses,  and  these  are 
divided,  with  the  engines,  among  the  various  districts 
of  the  city.  The  breaking  out  of  every  fire  is  speedily 
made  known  to  the  firemen,  for  the  six  thousand  polico 
of  the  metropolis  arc  constantly  patrolling  every  alley 
and  lane,  and  every  man  is  stimulated  by  the  know- 
ledge that  if  he  is  the  first  to  give  notice'of  it  at  any 
of  the  stations,  it  is  half  a  sovereign  in  his  pocket.  A 
reward  of  thirtv  shillings  is  paid  to  the  first,  twenty  to 
the  second,  and"  ten  to  the  third  engine  that  arrives  at 
the  conflagration.  About  one-fourth  of  the  fires  in 
London  arc  caused  by  the  accidental  ignition  of  cur- 
tains, and  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  largest  fire  insur- 
ance offices  of  that  city  estimates  that  the  introduction 
of  the  lucifer  match  caused  an  annual  loss  to  his  com- 
pany of  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  is  believed  that  the 
introduction  of  hot  water  pipes  has  also  caused  many 
fires.  The  constant  exposure  of  wood  for  a  long  time 
to  the  heat  of  the  pipes  renders  it  very  combustible.  Mr. 
Braidwood  testified  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  184G,  that  it  was  his  belief  that  timber 
would  ignite  spontaneously  after  lieing  exposed  for  a 
long  time  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water, 
and  that  he  thought  the  time  required  to  bring  wood  to 
such  a  state  was  but  eight  or  ten  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-seventh  of  the  fires  which  occur  among  the 
minor  class  of  shopkeepers  in  London,  are  set  by  them- 
selves to  procure  the  insurance  money.  The  buildings 
on  farms  near  the  city  are  so  often  set  on  fire  by  incen- 
diaries that  one  of  the  largest  London  insurance  offices 
makes  a  business  of  posting  bills  about  premises  they 
have  insured,  which,  after  stating  that  no  lucifcrs  are 
to  be  used  and  no  pipes  smoked,  says  :  "  This  farm  is 
insured  ;  the  fire  office  will  be  the  only  sufferer  in  the 
event  of  a  fire."  The  "  fire-escape  "  is  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar institutions  of  Lendon.  The  Royal  Society  for 
the  protection  of  life  from  fire  have  stations  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  where  fire-escapes  and  men  to  use  them  are 
to  be  found  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  The  fire-escape 
most  in  use  consists  of  a  high  ladder,  under  which,  the 
whole  length,  is  a  canvass  trough  or  bag  protected  from 
the  flames  bv  a  close  net  of  copper  wire.  Into  the 
head  of  this  bag  the  terrified  inmates  of  an  upper  story 
are  thrust  in  time  of  danger,  and  slide  down  the  bulg- 
ing canvass  to  the  ground  without  any  injury.— Boston 
Journal. 
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HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

The  accompanying:  portrait  of  this  distinguished  orator,  states- 
man and  scholar  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  from  a  recent  photograph  by  Msssrs.  Masury  &  Silsbee,  of 
this  city.  Mr.  Everett  was  born  April  11,1794,  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  was  the  predecessor 
of  President  Kirklanrl,  as  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church  in 
Boston,  and  was  afterwards  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
rieas  in  Norfolk  county.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and 
liberal  ideas.  The  good  old  town  of  Dorchester  owes  much  to 
his  active  exertions  in  promoting  her  prosperity,  and  particularly 
in  the  improvement  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools.  He  was  also  an  excellent  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
culturist and  arboriculturist,  and  his  teeming  acres  attracted 
quite  as  much  attention  in  his  day  as  do  those  of  the  Hon.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder  in  ours.  Many  of  the  trees  he  planted  and  graft- 
ed with  his  own  hands  are  yet 
thriving  at  the  "  Five  Corners." 
The  estate  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  George  Richardson,  who 
has  inherited  the  tastes  of  its  for- 
mer possessor.  The  house  in 
which  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  born,  is  still  standing,  little 
changed  in  appearance  from 
what  it  was  when  erected  by 
Lieut.  Gov.  Oliver,  a  magnate 
of  old  colonial  times.  The  edu- 
cation of  Edward  Everett  com- 
menced at  the  Dorchester  free 
schools,  and  was  continued  at 
those  of  Boston,  whither  his 
mother  removed  6oon  after  his 
father's  death.  "  The  first  dis- 
tinction which  crowned  my  hum- 
ble career,"  he  says  feelingly,  in 
one  of  his  addresses,  "was  the 
Franklin  medal,  at  the  reading- 
school  in  North  Bennett  Street, 
*  *  *  and  if  my  tongue  is 
ever  silent  when  it  ought  to 
speak  the  praises  of  the  common 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  may  it 
never  be  heard  with  favor  in  any 
other  !"  From  the  public  school 
he  was  transferred  to  a  private 
school  kept  by  the  elder  brother 
of  Daniel  Webster,  and  thence 
to  Exeter  Academy,  where  his 
preparation  for  college  was  com- 
pleted. He  entered  Harvard 
College  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  distinguished  himself 
by  brilliant  scholarship.  In  1812 
he  was  appointed  Latin  tutor  in 
Harvard  University,  and  in  the 
same  year  delivered  a  poem  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Soci- 
ety, a  performance  of  great 
promise  and  very  favorably  re- 
ceived. There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  this,  as  in  other  poems 
which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  during  his  literary  ca- 
reer, that,  had  he  chosen  to 
"strictly  meditate  the  thankless 
muse,"  Mr.  Everett  might  have 
attained  the  same  commanding 
position  as  a  poet  which  he  now 
occupies  as  an  orator  and  prose 
writer.  As  it  is,  we  are  proba- 
bly indebted  to  his  poetical  stud- 
ies for  much  of  the  rythmic  beau- 
ty and  the  elegance  of  his  prose 
style.  In  1813,  having  prepared 
himself  for  the  ministry,  he  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Mr.  Buck- 
minster,  as  pastor  of  Brattle 
Street  Church.  The  late  Judge 
Story  said  he  "  was  almost  uni- 
versally admired  as  the  most 
eloquent  of  preachers."  During 
the  period  of  his  ministry,  ana 


without  neglecting  any  of  his  parochial  duties,  ho  found  time  to 
write  a  masterly  "  Defence  of  Christianity,"  in  replv  to  the  attack 
of  George  B.  English,  a  noted  Deist.  In  1815,  Mr.  Everett  ac- 
cepted tho  professorship  of  Greek  literature  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  almost  immediately  sailed  for  Europe,  his  principal  ob- 
ject being;  the  study  of  modern  Greek  literature.  He  remained 
abroad  three  or  four  years,  two  of  which  he  passed  in  study  at 
Gottingen,  and  before  returning  home,  visited  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Greece.  While  in  Europe, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Goethe, 
Humboldt,  and  indeed  most  of  the  celebrities  of  the  age.  He  re- 
tained his  professorship  till  1826,  and  at  the  same  time  conducted 
the  North  American  Review,  which  attained  its  highest  popular- 
ity under  his  care.  Many  of  its  most  brilliant  and  influential  ar- 
ticles were  contributed  by  his  pen.  No  one  among  us  has  labored 
more  assiduously  or  more  successfully  to  place  this  country,  her 
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literature,  her  institutions  and  her  character,  in  their  true  light  be- 
furo  the  world,  than  Mr.  Everett.  The  spirit  of  all  his  efforts  is 
thoroughly  American.  Tho  truest  and  loftiest  patriotism  has  in- 
spired his  pen,  his  voice  and  his  conduct,  as  a  writer,  an  orator 
and  a  statesman.  Hence  he  has  been  a  favorite  speaker  on  great 
national  occasions — such  as  the  welcome  to  Lafayette  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  visit  of  Jackson  to  Bunker  Hill,  the  eulogies  on  La- 
f.ivette,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  lastly,  the  late  celebration  of 
Washington's  birthday.  A  mere  enumeration  of  his  oratorical 
efforts  would  entirely  occupy  our  space.  A  selection  from  his 
orations  and  speeches  occupies  two  bulky  volumes.  They  will 
perpetuate  his  fame,  for  the  finished  elegance  of  their  style  fits  them 
as  well  for  the  closet  as  for  oral  delivery.  In  1824,  Mr.  Everett 
first  entered  political  life  as  the  representative  of  the  Middlesex 
district  in  Congress.  He  brought  to  his  new  duties  the  zeal  and 
industry  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  previous  occupations,  and 

for  ten  years  represented  his  dis- 
trict to  the  acceptation  of  his 
constituents  and  with  high  rep- 
utation to  himself.  His  learning, 
oratory  and  practical  ability 
gave  him  a  distinguished  and 
enviable  position  in  the  House. 
His  manliness  and  courtesy  se- 
cured him  universal  respect,  and 
it  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that 
the  warmth  of  debate  never  ex- 
torted from  his  lips  a  single  word 
of  personal  invective.  He  is 
therefore  fairly  entitled  to  that 
immunity  from  abuse  which  he 
has  enjoyed  throughout  his  po- 
litical career.  In  1835,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  successively  re- 
elected until  1840,  when  a  single 
vote  placed  his  competitor  in  the 
executive  chair.  In  1840  he 
sailed  for  Europe  with  his  family 
and  remained  abroad  for  five 
years,  four  of  which  he  passed 
as  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
St.  James.  During  the  period 
of  his  mission,  some  delicate 
questions,  of  which  that  of  the 
North  Eastern  Boundary  and 
the  McLcod  case  were  the  most 
prominent,  threatened  the  pacific 
relations  of  the  two  countries, 
and  to  their  amicable  adjustment 
the  firmness  and  diplomacy  of 
our  minister  largely  contributed. 
In  1846  Mr.  Everett  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  held"  it  until  1849.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Webster  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  1852,  and 
Hon.  John  Davis  in  1853,  as 
senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Mr. 
Everett's  career.  Though  past 
the  age  of  sixty,  he  is  still  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  intellectual 
faculties,  and  his  latest  efforts 
surpass  in  merit  even  those  of 
the  zenith  of  his  manheod. 
Those  who  remember  his  orato- 
ry thirty  years  ago,  recognize  in 
it  the  same  fire  and  energy  that 
charmed  them  at  that  period,  re- 
fined and  chastened  by  long 
practice  and  familiarity  with  all 
classes  of  auditors.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  man  who  has  led  so  labo- 
rious a  life,  displaying,  after 
years  of  toil,  so  keen  an  interest 
in  every  movement  of  life  and 
affairs.  Though  classed  among 
the  conservative  men  of  the 
country,  he  is  the  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  rational  progress  fn 
every  form  of  social  develop- 
ment. 
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THE  NATCHEZ'  CAPTIVE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  LOUISIANA. 
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CHAPTER  L 

8T.  JCLIEN.     8TUK0  SERPENT. 

We  who  live  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  nnil,  turning  our  eyes 
westward,  behold  the  "  Star  of  Empire  "  Retting  amid  the  golden 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  while  the  folds  of  our  nation's  hanner  almost 
OUWnU)  the  continent,  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  as  a  region  o'd  iu  civilization.  Vet,  long  after  the 
Atlantic  shores  were  gemmed  with  cities  and  thriving  villages,  the 
great  valley  of  the  mid-continent  was  a  vast  solitude  unknown  to 
our  forefathers.  Long  after  colleges  and  schools,  governments  and 
courts,  societies  and  churches,  had  arisen  and  flourished  in  the 
Atlantic  colonies,  the  red  man  hunted  his  game  in  the  forest,  and 
drove  his  canoe  over  the  hosom  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters, 
unmolested  by  the  pale-faced  invader. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  hold  and  hardy  hand 
of  adventurous  knights  and  warriors,  led  l>y  Hernando  dc  Soto, 
landed  at  the  hay  of  Santo  Spiritu,  in  Florida,  and,  in  all  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  glorious  array,  started  off  through  the  deep 
forests  in  quest  of  those  fabled  cities  where  untold  gold  awaited 
their  coming.  On  they  went,  meeting  and  overcoming  obstacles 
innumerable,  and,  at  length,  a  worn  and  weary  remnant  of  tho 
once  proud  host  sat  down  to  rest  upon  the  bank  of  the  mighty 
river.  A  little  further  on,  they  went  through  the  wilds  of  Arkansas, 
but  the  same  stern,  dark  forest,  with  its  avenging  hordes  of  red 
men,  met  them  at  every  step,  and  they  came  back  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  Do  Soto  laid  him  down  and  died.  His  great,  hard 
heart  was  broken.  The  remnant  of  his  party  hastily  constructed 
a  few  rude  vessels,  and  sailed  down  the  river,  followed  by  the 
curses  of  the  Indians. 

After  Ibis,  the  great  valley  remained  untrodden  by  the  white 
men  for  a  century  and  a  half,  when,  in  July,  1G7.1,  a  small  band 
of  Europeans  and  Canadians,  under  Joliet  and  Marquette,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  great  river.  They  had  come  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  had  wandered  through  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Maumeo 
and  the  Wabash.  They  floated  down  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  where,  having  made  themselves  sure  that  the  Missis- 
sippi emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  returned  to  their  peo- 
ple in  Canada.  Great  rejoicings  were  held  over  the  reports  these 
adventurers  brought  with  them  ;  yet  Joliet  and  Marquette  both 
dieil  ere  the  white  man  again  sought  the  Father  of  Waters. 

Seven  years  later,  the  celebrated  La  Salle,  at  the  head  of  forty 
soldiers  and  a  few  monks,  found  the  mighty  river,  and  after  re- 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  returning  with  more  aid,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  adventures  almost  incredible,  he  fairly  commenced  a 
colony  in  Louisiana.*  In  1687,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
companions,  and  the  few  white  men  left  were  little  better  than  a 
mere  handful  of  wanderers  in  the  wilderness. 

A  few  years  later,  came  the  men  whose  names  are  cherished  as 
among  those  who  Buffered  the  most  and  worked  the  most  faithfully 
for  tho  noble  homes  whic  h  our  people  now  enjoy  in  the  garden  of 
the  South.  Most  prominent  among  them  were  the  two  bio  hers, 
Iberville  and  Bienville,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  the 
eitv  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  many  years  governor  of  the  colony. 
From  this  time  really  commenced  the  growth  of  the  infant  colony 
of  Louisiana. 

This  territory  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians, 
more  numerous,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Some  of  thcin  were  mere  families,  insignificant  in  their  capacity 
as  distinctive  ti  ibes,  but  yet  speaking  an  idiom  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, cherishing  their  own  exclusive  traditions,  and  exercising 
all  the  rights  of  independent  powers.  But  the  principal  tribes  in 
the  southern  country  were  three  in  number — the  Natchez,  tho 
Choctaws,  and  the  Chickasaw*,  and  with  these  and  the  Yazoos, 
did  the  French  of  that  Tierio  I  have  mostly  to  deal. 

Tho  greatest  piece  of  land  speculation — the  most  stupendous 
busin?ss  fraud  the  world  has  ever  seen,  had  burst,  and  its  conjurer, 
John  Law,  had  fled  from  among  those  he  had  so  magnificently 
duped.  TUe  "  Mississippi  Bubble,"  as  that  transaction  has  been 
generally  termed,  had  seen  all  its  wonderful  changes,  had  held 
millions  npon  •nillions  of  money  upon  its  face,  and  had  now  faded 
away  without  adding  much  to  the  population  of  the  country.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  whole  white  population  of  Louis- 
iana did  not  pre bably  "xcced  two  thousand  souls;  hut  added  to 
the«e  mere  were  some  three  thousand  negroes,  most  of  whom  were 
slaves.  Three  or  four  years  before,  there  had  been  over  five  thou- 
sand white  people  there,  drawn  thither,  probably,  by  the  fabulous 
accounts  consequent  upon  Law's  great  scheme.  But  most  of  them, 
upon  reaching  the  country,  and  learning  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
chose  rather  to  return  to  their  former  homes  in  France,  than  to 
combat  the  dangers  of  the  deep  wilderness. 

It  was  in  tho  summer  of  1727  that  we  introduce  our  readers  to 
a  pleasant  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  forty 
miles  above  where  the  city  e>f  Baton  Rouge  now  stands,  the  Mar- 
quis Brion  St.  Julicn  bad  located  himself,  and  erected  a  house. 
He  was  now  past  the  prime  of  life,  having  been  some  five  years 

•It  will  he  remembered  that  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes,  taking 
in  the  territory  of  which  w»  have  since  made  many  States. 


on  the  road  through  the  second  half  century  of  his  life,  and  had 
left  France  out  of  pure  disgust  for  the  society  he  was  obliged  to 
mingle  with  there.  Unlike  most  of  those  who  came  to  the  new 
home  in  the  vast  wilderness — who,  leaving  their  native  country  in 
poverty,  had  come  here  hoping  to  better  their  fortunes,  he  was 
wealthy.  He  had  left  his  wife  in  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors,  and 
though  her  death  was  a  severe  blow  upon  his  noble  heart,  yet  that 
was  not  the  only  source  of  grief.  None  knew,  save  himself  and 
his  God,  what  it  was  that  made  him  so  sad  and  so  melancholy, 
and  why  one  so  wealthy  and  so  courted  should  fly  from  the  thou- 
sand friends  of  his  native  land  to  seek  these  dreary  wilds.  And 
none  were  ever  to  know,  for  he  kept  the  secret  most  faithfully,  and 
when  he  was  laid  away  in  his  forest  tomb,  bis  great  life  secret  was 
locked  up  in  the  deep  solitude  of  eternity  with  him. 

Money  was  potent,  even  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  marquis  had 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous,  if  not  the  most  sumptuous,  resilience 
in  the  country.  Near  his  cstnte,  the  great  river  made  a  sweep  to 
the  westward,  and  bis  house  was  built  upon  a  small  tributary 
stream,  which  ran  nearly  south  from  its  source,  and  at  a  distance 
I  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  He  chose  this  plaeo 
for  two  reasons:  first,  he  thus  gained  a  more  elevated  site  for  his 
buildings  ;  and  second,  he  was  more  free  from  the  annoyance  of 
those  who  passed  up  and  down  the  main  stream.  His  buildings 
were  five  in  number,  and  were  arranged  as  follows :  The  main 
house  was  forty  feet  square,  and  was  built  of  hewn  timber,  dove- 
tailed at  the  corners,  two  stories  high,  and  though  rough  outside, 
yet  very  handsomely  finished  and  furnished  within.  The  windows 
were  all  glazed,  and,  in  short,  every  convenience  and  comfort  he 
could  desire  were  arrived  at,  even  to  the  library,  piazza,  wine-cel- 
lar, and  cupola.  Here  he  and  his  family  lived,  with  such  of  his 
domcttics  as  were  needed  about  him.  This  bouse  faced  to  the 
west,  being  about  ten  rods  from  the  river  to  the  eastward.  Next 
were  two  more  buildings,  one  upon  the  north  and  the  other  upon 
the  south  of  the  main  house,  and  each  about  twenty  feet  distant. 
These  were  each  twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  and  only  one 
story  high,  and  also  built  of  hewn  timber,  and  were  for  the  resi- 
dence of  tho  black  slaves.  Then  back  of  all  these,  and  distant 
forty  feet,  were  two  more  buildings,  one  of  them,  twenty  feet 
square,  was  for  the  stable,  and  the  other,  fifty  feet  square,  was  for 
the  general  store-house  of  provisions  for  both  man  and  beast.  In 
front  of  the  main  dwelling,  extended  a  beautiful  garden  almost  to 
the  river,  most  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  llowers 
and  the  choice  kinds  of  fruit  that  the  wealthy  owner  had  been  able 
to  obtain.  Outside  of  all,  was  a  stout,  barricade,  completely  en- 
closing the  grounds  on  which  stood  the  buildings  and  most  of  the 
garden.  It  was  formed  of  posts  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  at 
the  distance  of  a  foot  apart  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  then  these 
intervals  were  tightly  filled  with  other  upright  timbers,  firmly  fas- 
tened in  their  places  by  transverse  girths  and  stout  wooden  pins. 
There  were  numerous  loop  »r  port-holes  through  this  barricade, 
which  could  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  But  to  make  this 
as  near  like  his  old  chateau  in  France  as  possible,  a  barbican  was 
erected  npon  the  northern  side,  where  there  wns  a  small  hillock, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  whole  surrounding  open  space  of  coun- 
try e-ould  be  viewed. 

The  whole  household  of  the  marquis  consisted  of  fifty-two  per- 
sons. There  were  himself  and  two  children,  and  one  nephew ; 
eight  male  white  servants,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  five  female  whites ; 
twenty-five  black  males,  and  ten  females  of  the  same  dusky  hue. 
And  now,  considering  that  St.  Julicn  had  arms  anil  ammunition 
in  plenty,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  little  to  fear  from  the  red 
neighbors  who  prowled  about  his  premises.  And  yet  he  had  one 
protection  that  ought  to  have  been  more  powerful  than  all  else, 
and  that  was  the  perfect  honor  and  genuine  kindness  with  which 
he  treated  all  the  Indians  with  whom  he  camo  in  contact. 

Late  one  afternoon,  the  marquis  went  out  into  one  of  bis  fields 
that  lay  upon  the  rich  bottom  of  the  Walnut  River — for  so  he 
called  this  river  upon  which  his  estate  stood,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  walnut  trees  that  stood  upon  its  banks  further  up  the 
stream.  The  Marquis  St.  Julicn  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  stoop  iu  his  gait,  though  this  was  more  the  result  of  a 
habit  of  deep  thought  which  he  hail  contracted  than  of  any  physi- 
cal cause.  His  hair  was  gray — a  dark,  granite-like  gray,  and  he 
wore  it  long  over  his  shoulders,  whither  it  depended  in  loosely- 
flowing  curls.  His  features  were  very  regular  and  handsome,  but 
pale  and  thoughtful.  His  dress"  was  mostly  of  black  velvet,  and 
its  few  ornaments  of  jet.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  noble-looking  man, 
and  just  such  an  one  as  the  common  class  would  love  to  obey  and 
instinctively  respect.  Hence  his  servants  were  fondly  attached  to 
him,  and  his  slaves  loved  him. 

He  walked  slowly  along,  until  he  came  to  the  field  that  he  par- 
ticularly wished  to  visit.  Here  he  found  his  corn  up  and  flourish- 
ing luxuriantly.  He  east  bis  eyes  about  over  the  broad  clearing, 
and  having  seen  that  the  enclosure  was  good,  and  that  all  else  was 
as  ho  wished,  he  started  on  his  return.  The  sun  had  already 
reached  the  tops  of  the  giant  trees  to  the  westward,  and  long 
shadows  fell  across  the  way.  He  had  left  the  field,  and  entered 
a  path  which  had  been  cut  smoothly  out  through  a  thick  copse  of 
hickory  trees  that  lay  between  the  corn-field  and  the  house,  and 
on  a  gentle,  rolling  swell  of  land  near  the  river,  and  north  of  tho 
buildings.  It  was  quite  dusky  in  the  depth  of  this  copse,  and  un- 
der such  influence,  St.  Julicn  slackened  his  pace,  and  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him  and  his  head  bowed,  he  walked  slowly, 
thoughtfully  on. 

He  had  nearly  gained  the  southern  edge  of  the  copse,  when  he 
was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  hearing  a  crashing  sound  among 
the  dry  sticks  near  him.  He  stopped  quickly,  and  on  the  instant 
his  pistol  was  in  his  hand.  He  had  time  to  seo  a  dark  object 
glide  from  the  path  in  front  of  him  towards  the  river,  and  as  no 
sense  of  personal  danger  could  drive  bis  reasoning  powers  from 


him,  he  immediately  resolved  that  this  was  something* which 
wished  to  escape  him.  Another  thing,  also,  occurred  to  bis  mind, 
and  that  was  that  no  man  could  escape  by  the  way  the  mystic  ob- 
ject had  taken  ;  for  not  over  six  feet  from  the  path  in  that  section 
was  a  deep,  wide  ditch,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  dug  for  tho 
purpose  of  draining  a  piece  of  wet  land  beyond  the  hickory  wood. 

The  marquis  stopped,  and  an  he  did  so,  a  tall,  powerful  man 
stepped  back  in  the  path.  It  was  an  Indian,  who  stood  nearly  a 
head  taller  than  St.  Julicn,  and  whose  form  was  straight  and 
muscular. 

"How?"  uttered  the  marquis,  stepping  back  and  lowering  tho 
muzzle  of  his  pistol ;  "what  does  the  Stung  Serpent  here?" 

"  He  is  only  in  the  path  which  his  white  brother  has  raado 
through  the  forest,"  returned  the  red  man,  casting  off  all  perturba- 
tion, and  standing  proudly  erect. 

"  But  wherefore  art  thou  in  his  path  I" 

"  The  Stung  Serpent  is  on  his  way  to  his  people." 

"And  arc  there  none  of  thy  people  with  thee?  Does  the  Stung 
Serpent — ho  who  stands  second  among  tho  Snns  of  tho  Natchez — 
wander  alone  so  far  from  home  I" 

"  Yes,  for  he  is  not  afraid.  He  knows  the  whito  chief  is  his 
friend,  and  wherefore  should  he  fear?" 

"But  why  did  you  como  hero?"  asked  the  marquis,  coming 
more  directly  to  tho  point. 

"  I  came  to  guide  some  traders  on  their  way  to  the  town  of  tho 
great  white  chief,  and  my  boat  is  left  above  here  where  the  great 
river  turns  towards  the  setting  sun,"  answered  the  Indian. 

"  Then  let  my  red  brother  return  with  mo  to  my  home,  and 
there  rest  for  the  night." 

But  the  Indian  would  not  accept  the  invitation.  He  professed 
to  be  in  haste,  and  in  a  few  moments  more,  he  turned  on  his  way, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

As  the  marquis  turned  once  more  homeward,  he  pondered  upon 
this  thing.  He  knew  the  Stung  Serpent  well.  He  was  the  only 
brother  of  the  Great  Sun,  or  chief,  of  the  Natchez,  and  was  tho 
most  noted  warrior  of  the  whole  tribe.  Thus  far,  in  nil  their  in- 
tercourse, St.  Julicn  had  found  him  upright  and  honorable,  but  ho 
well  knew  how  treacherous  the  Natchez  could  be,  and  how  the 
crime  of  one  white  man  against  them  could  he  visited  upon  the 
heads  of  all  with  whom  they  might  come  in  contact.  That  Stung 
Serpent  should  have  come  fifty  miles  from  his  village  to  guide  a 
few  traders,  did  not  stem  probable,  and  yet  the  mnrquis  was  at  a 
loss  for  any  other  cause  of  the  visit.  At  all  events,  he  resolved  to 
he  prepared  for  danger ;  so  when  he  reached  his  dwelling,  ho 
called  his  people  together,  and  having  informed  them  of  what  he 
had  seen,  he  bade  them  be  on  their  guard. 

After  having  done  this,  he  was  about  to  turn  towards  the  honse, 
when  one  of  his  blacks,  a  huge  Guincaman  of  Ashantc,  nainod 
Tony,  came  up  to  him  and  spoke. 

"  Look  beak,  mas'r,  I  seed  dat  ar  Injun  when  he  went  down, 
an'  he  did  hah  two  white  men  with  'im.  But  he's  been  a  lookin' 
all  'bout  heah  dis  long  while.  Dis  artcrnoon  I  seed  him  on  dc  hill 
obcr  heah  by  dc  cattle,  an'  he  was  a  lookin'  sharp  all  round. 
S'posc  he  wants  some  oh  yonr  fat  oxen,  eh,  mas'r?" 

"  When  did  he  go  down,  Tony  ?" 

"  Arly  dis  momin'." 

"And  when  did  you  see  him  first  on  his  return  ?" 
"Jus'  'bout  an  hour  artcrnoon." 

"  Then  see  that  the  dogs  are  confined  among  tho  cattle.  Tho 
red  scamps  may  mean  mischief." 

And  with  this,  the  marquis  turned  and  went  into  the  house. 
He  did  not  wish  to  lose  any  of  his  cattle,  though  he  would  readily 
have  given  bountifully  of  them  to  those  in  absolute  need. 

Ah,  St.  Julicn,  watch  thy  cattle,  but  the  red  man  wants  them 
not.    nis  quest  is  nearer  thy  heart ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

ST.  DENIS.     AN  EVIL  ETE. 

Wb  have  remarked  that  the  Marquis  St.  Julicn  had  two  chil- 
dren. They  were  twins,  and  were  a  hoy  and  a  girl.  Louis  St. 
Julicn  had  seen  seventeen  years  of  life,  and  he  had  much  of  his 
father's  look,  save  that  his  frame  never  promised  such  height.  Il« 
was  rather  small  for  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  at  first  sight  ho 
seemed  delicate  almost  to  effeminacy;  but  upon  acquaintance, 
those  impressions  passed  away;  for  as  the  quick  fire  of  his  energy 
became  manifest,  and  some  passing  occasion  called  into  action  tho 
finely-knit  muscular  system  that  lay  concealed  beneath  the  modest 
exterior,  the  beholder  found  that  there  was  much  of  the  physical 
man  there  after  all.  Those  who  knew  Louis  best,  knew  how  noble 
he  was  at  heart,  and  how  fearless  he  was  of  danger.  In  the  hour 
of  the  deepest  peril,  he  carried  a  steady  hand  and  a  cool  head,  and 
if  he  was  more  than  usually  moved,  it  was  for  some  loved  friend 
who  might  share  the  danger  with  him.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a 
dark  golden  hue,  hung  loosely  over  his  shoulders,  curling,  as  did 
his  father's,  and  his  eyes  were  largo  and  bright,  and  of  a  deep-blue 
color. 

The  sister  was  called  Louise.  Not  only  was  she  of  the  snmo 
age,  but  in  every  respect  of  feature  did  she  resemble  her  brother. 
She  may  have  been  a  little  smaller,  hut  the  difference  was  not 
readily  noticed.  She  had  the  same  regularity  of  feature,  the  same 
deep  golden  hair,  the  same  brilliant  blue  eye,  the  same  fair,  open 
brow,  and  the  same  nobleness  of  expression.  She  was  a  beauti. 
ful  girl,  and  as  she  and  her  brothe  r  wandered  about  together,  many 
and  manv  were  the  untutored  red  men  who  had  dwelt  with  a  sort 
of  religious  awe  upon  the  fair  picture. 

We  have  also  said  that  the  marquis  had  a  nephew  living  with 
him.  This  was  Simon  Lobois,  the  son  of  St.  Julien's  elder  sister. 
He  was  near  five-and  thirty  years  of  age,  rather  below  the  medium 
stature  of  man,  and  not  very  perfect  in  physical  form.  His 
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shoulders  were  heavy,  almost  to  humpiness,  and  his  head  was 
thrown  forward  instead  of  standing  erect.  His  arms  were  very 
long,  and  his  legs  rather  short  and  crooked.  His  hair  was  black 
and  crisp,  and  his  eyes  also  black  and  small ;  his  face  was  very 
regular  in  feature,  and  might  have  been  called  handsome  but  for 
the  tendency  of  the  brow  to  premature  wrinkles,  the  strange 
sharpness  of  the  small  black  eyes,  and  the  uncouth  crispiness  of 
the  hair.  He  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
had  soon  squandered  what  little  patrimony  was  left  him.  After 
this,  he  had  sought  his  uncle,  who  kindly  gavo  him  a  homo. 
Simon  was  an  excellent  accountant,  and  naturally  a  smart  busi- 
ness man ;  so  when  the  marquis  resolved  to  como  to  America,  he 
took  his  nephew  with  him,  to  help  superintend  the  business,  and 
also  to  act  as  tutor  for  his  two  children,  for  Simon  was  a  good 
scholar. 

And  thus  far,  Simon  Lobois  had  been  faithful  to  his  trust.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  six  years,  since  his  uncle  had  resided  in  the  new 
country,  he  had  been  attcntivo  to  his  business,  and  particular  in 
his  tutorage  of  the  children,  whom  he  had  thus  seon  grow  up  from 
a  mere  boy  and  girl  to  a  well-developed  and  nobly-inclined  youth 
and  maiden. 

It  was  on  the  second  evening  after  the  marquis  had  met  the 
Stung  Serpent  in  the  wood  that  tho  family  were  sitting  in  ono  of 
the  rooms  which  looked  out  upon  the  garden.  It  was  towards 
eight  o'clock,  but  there  were  no  lamps  lighted,  for  tho  moon  was 
up,  bright  and  full,  in  the  west,  and  her  soft  beams  wero  poured 
into  the  sitting-room  in  a  gentlo  flood,  which  sufficed  for  all  pur- 
poses of  conversation.  Thus  the  family  sat,  when  ono  of  the  ser- 
vants entered,  and  announced  that  a  stranger  had  arrived,  and 
asked  for  shelter  and  food.  St.  Julien's  answer  was  quickly 
spoken  : 

"  Give  him  food,  and  then  conduct  him  hither." 

In  the  meantime,  lights  were  brought,  and  when  the  new-comer 
entered,  the  windows  had  been  closed,  and  tho  room  was  now 
brilliantly  lighted.  He  was  a  tall,  nobly-formed  man,  not  over 
fivc-and-twenty,  with  a  profusion  of  nut-brown  ringlets  clustering 
about  his  high,  full  brow,  and  a  sweet  smile  of  gratitude  lighting 
up  his  handsome  face. 

"  Ha !  a  white  man  ?"  uttered  the  marquis,  starting  up.  "  Wel- 
come, sir, — thrice  welcome !  My  mind  has  so  run  upon  those  red 
dogs,  for  tho  past  four-and-twenty  hours,  that  I  expected  to  havo 
seen  one  of  them  now.    And  a  countryman  %" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  spoke  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  peculiarly  soft  and 
pleasant.    "  Franco  is  my  native  land." 

"  Then  welcome  again,"  resumed  tho  host,  shaking  tho  stran- 
ger once  more  by  the  hand,  and  then  conducting  him  to  a  seat. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  natural  topics  of  the  times, 
but  Simon  Lobois  did  not  join  in  it.  He  had  made  ono  or  two 
remarks  at  the  commencement ;  bnt,  suddenly,  ho  seemed  moved 
by  the  stranger's  appearance,  and  now  he  was  engaged  in  scan- 
ning his  countenance.  At  length,  be  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a 
solution  of  tho  mystery,  and  a  dark  cloud  gathered  over  his 
features. 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  went  on,  and  both  Louis  and  Louise 
seemed  trying  to  recall  some  memory  of  the  past. 

"  How  far  up  are  you  going  V  asked  the  marquis,  at  length. 

"  At  present,"  returned  the  stranger,  "  I  had  only  thought  of 
seeking  the  dwelling  of  the  Marquis  Brion  St.  Julien." 

"Ah!"  uttered  the  host,  elevating  his  eyebrows.  "Did  you 
ever  know  me  in  France  ?" 

"  Very  well." 

"  But — really — " 

The  marquis  was  hero  interrupted  by  Louis,  who,  at  that  mo- 
ment, sprang  from  his  chair. 

"Aha,"  tho  youth  cried,  "I  know  you  now  !" 

"Do  you?"  said  the  visitor,  arising  and  grasping  Louis  by  the 
hand. 

"Yes — yes;  Goupart  St.  Denis!" 

"St.  Denis  f"  uttered  the  old  man,  starting  quickly  from  his 
chair  and  hastening  forward. 

"  Goupart!"  cried  Louise,  also  springing  forward.  Goupart — 
Goupart !"  she  repeated.   "  O,  it  is — it  is  !   Dear,  good  Goupart !" 

And  as  these  words  fell  from  her  lips,  she  bounded  forward,  and 
caught  the  young  man  by  the  hand.  His  eye  burned  with  a 
strange  light  as  he  met  her  glad,  joyous  look,  and  his  voice  was 
marked  by  a  perceptive  tremulousncss,  as  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  Louise, — it  is  your  old  friend  Goupart." 

"  Goupart  St.  Denis  1"  muttered  the  dark-browed  nephew,  to 
himself,  as  he  cast  a  look  of  unmistakable  hatred  towards  the 
new-comer. 

"  Here,  Simon,"  uttered  the  marquis,  turning  towards  his 
nephew,  "  don't  you  remember  Goupart  St.  Denis  1 — our  young 
Goupart,  who  used  to  come  and  shoot  my  game,  and  frighten  you 
with  his  gun  and  pistols  ?" 

"Ah — a — yes!"  said  Simon,  arising,  and  smiling  with  an  effort. 
"  M.  St.  Denis,  your  humble  servant,  sir.  We  arc  happy  to  see 
you  among  us  once  more." 

The  forced  tone  of  this  speech  was  apparent  to  no  one  but  to 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  He,  however,  noticed  it  at  once, 
for  it  was  so  different  from  the  other  greetings  he  had  met.  But 
he  made  no  remark,  and  Simon  quickly  reseated  himself. 

Goupart  St.  Denis  had  once  lived  very  near  to  St.  Julien's 
country  residence,  and  among  all  tho  youthful  visitors,  he  was  by 
far  the  most  welcome.  His  father  was  a  count  and  a  gentleman, 
and  Goupart  was  a  whole-souled,  noble  boy.  In  those  days,  Louis 
and  Louise  were  merry  children,  and  the  stout  Goupart  used  to 
play  with  them  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day.  And  in  those 
days,  too,  he  used  to  carry  the  lovely  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and  ho 
used  to  tell  her  that  some  day  she  should  be  his  wife ;  and  then 
she  would  laugh  and  clap  her  little  dimpled  hands,  and  sometimes 


she  would  pinch  his  cheek,  and  box  his  car,  and  tell  him  she 
should  be  stronger,  and  could  punish  him  more  severely  when  sho 
became  his  wife.  But  those  days  were  gone  now,  and  while  Gou- 
part had  only  put  on  a  very  little  more  manhood,  Louiso  had 
grown  from  a  thoughtless  child  to  be  a  very  beautiful  maiden. 

"But  how  is  it,  Goupart?"  asked  the  marquis,  after  the  party 
had  become  calm.    "  What  brings  you  here  into  this  wilderness  %" 

"Of  a  truth,  my  old  friend,  I  came  to  seek  my  fortune,"  re- 
turned the  young  man.  "  You  know  my  father  lost  his  all  in  his 
meddling  in  tho  affairs  of  Spain,  and  when  he  died,  three  years 
ago,  I  found  myself  not  only  alono  in  the  world,  but  nearly  penni- 
less. The  little  estate  at  Sezanne,  in  Lower  Marne,  was  the  only 
thing  left,  and  even  upon  that  hung  a  debt.  I  sold  it,  and  after 
paying  off  all  demands,  I  found  myself  the  owner  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  ten  thousand  francs.  What  should  1  do  ?  That  would 
not  last  me  a  month  if  I  remained  amongst  my  old  associates.  I 
had  no  work,  and  as  for  the  army,  I  hated  it,  for  I  had  seen  enough 
to  assure  mo  that  real  merit  had  little  to  do  with  promotion  under 
tho  scheming  minister.  The  last  of  my  father's  wealth  ho  lost  in 
Law's  great  Mississippi  scheme ;  and  now  that  I  was  left  alono,  I 
was  not  long  in  turning  my  eyes  hither.  '  Something,'  said  I,  to 
myself,  '  must  turn  up  ;'  and  I  came.  At  New  Orleans,  I  heard 
that  a  Marquis  Brion  St.  Julien  had  settled  up  here  somewhere. 
I  think  I  must  have  boon  crazy  for  awhile  after  receiving  this  in- 
formation ;  but  when  I  did  really  como  to  myself,  I  started,  and 
here  I  am." 

"But  didn't  you  know  that  we  wore  hero?"  asked  tho  marquis. 

"  Why,  no.  I  thought  you  were  in  Canada.  I  did  not  dream 
that  you  wero  here." 

"  Yes — hero  wo  arc  !"  cried  the  old  man,  joyfully,  "  and  now  wo 
will  live  over  somo  of  the  happy  days  again." 

"Ay,"  added  Goupart,  "and  forget  all  the  dark  ones." 

A  quick  shade  passed  over  the  old  man's  face,  and  for  the  in- 
stant, his  head  was  bowed ;  but  the  emotion  quickly  passed  away, 
and  tho  smiles  eamo  back  to  his  face. 

After  this,  the  conversation  turned  upon  affairs  in  the  nativo 
country,  and  for  three  hours  the  marquis  kept  his  visitor  answer- 
ing questions  and  retailing  tho  news  of  the  past  six  years.  It  was 
at  a  lato  hour  when  they  separated,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
Brion  St.  Julien  called  upon  God  to  bless  his  young  friend.  There 
was  something  in  Goupart's  presence  that  had  called  up  the 
brighter  days  of  his  past  life,  and  ho  was  happy  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  keep  the  youth  a  long  while  with  him. 

As  for  Louis,  when  he  retired,  his  mind  was  fairly  turned  up- 
side down,  and  the  pictures  of  sports  he  would  havo  with  Gou- 
part floated  before  him  in  wild,  fantastic  forms. 

And  Louise — how  felt  she  ?  She  retired  to  her  chamber,  and 
for  a  while,  only  a  bright  joy  seemed  to  move  her ;  but  gradually 
her  thoughts  seemod  to  take  a  more  serious  turn,  for  her  counte- 
nance changed  to  a  sober,  thoughtful  cast,  and  with  her  hands 
clasped  upon  her  bosom,  she  bowed  her  head,  and  thus  sho  re- 
mained for  a  long  while,  her  bosom  heaving  with  some  deep  emo- 
tion, while  the  color  of  her  face  changed  like  the  deepening 
twilight. 

But  there  was  one  moro  whom  we  have  seen  affected  by  the 
young  man's  presence.  Simon  Lobois  retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
for  somo  time  he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  with  quick, 
nervous  strides.  His  face  showed  that  he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  the 
clenching  of  the  hands  seemed  to  speak  of  a  war  within. 

"  What  brought  him  here  ?"  he  muttered,  to  himself,  as  he 
stopped  and  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "Now  we'll  havo 
more  boy's  play  and  monkey-dancing,  and  it  will  all  end  in  his 
falling  in  lovo  with  Louise.  And  if  he  does  so,  and  should  ask 
for  her  hand,  I  am  simply  sure  that  the  old  man  would  tell  him — 
yes.  But  what  does  she  want  with  the  young  popinjay  ?  By  our 
Lady !  I'll  be  ahead  of  him.  And  if  I  should  be — but  I  wont 
anticipate — only — "  and  hero  his  voice  sank  low  and  deep, — "  he 
who  treads  upon  mo  may  tread  upon  dangerous  ground  !  Let 
them  beware !" 


CHAPTFR  IU. 

A  CONFLUENCE.     A  STRANGE  DOUBT. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  dawned  brightly,  and  at  an  early 
hour,  Goupart  and  Louis  wore  astir.  Tho  latter  took  his  friend 
all  over  tho  buildings,  showod  him  tho  defences,  and  would  have 
passed  out  through  the  northern  gate,  had  not  the  marquis  joined 
them  just  as  they  camo  out  of  the  stable  leading  two  horses  by  the 
bridles. 

"  How  now,  you  young  rascals !"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Aro  ye 
going  to  run  off  with  my  horses  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  St.  Denis,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "  We 
were  going  to  let  the  hoises  run  a  bit  with  us.  But  we  wont  go 
now,  unless  you'll  go  with  us.  Here,  Louis,  hold  this  animal  of 
mine,  while  I  help  your  father  to  saddle  his ;  for  I  know  he'll  lovo 
to  snuff  the  fresh  air  before  breakfast." 

Tho  old  man  joined  in  the  plan  joyfully,  and  ere  long  the  threo 
were  galloping  off  over  the  country.  They  laughed  and  shouted 
merrily  on  the  way,  and  the  forest  rang  with  the  echoes  of  their 
glad  voices.  When  they  returned  to  the  house,  they  found  Louiso 
upon  the  piazza,  her  face  radiant  with  smiles,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, the  party  adjourned  to  the  breakfast  room,  where  somo  hot 
corn  bread  and  savory  venison  were  awaiting  the  knife-strokes  of 
the  hungry. 

Simon  Lobois  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  morning's  sports ; 
and  when  tho  party  sat  down  to  the  table,  he  was  silent  and  moody. 
Several  times  he  tried  to  hide  his  emotions,  and  finally  he  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  engage  in  quite  an  animated  conversation.  After 
tho  meal  was  done,  Simon  took  the  first  opportunity  to  call  the 
marquis  one  side,  and  as  he  said  that  he  wished  to  have  a  few  mo- 


ments of  private  conversation,  the  old  man  retired  to  his  libra 
whither  Simon  followed  him. 

"  Now,  what  is  it  V  asked  St.  Julien,  after  they  had  both  bo- 
como  seated. 

It  was  some  moments  before  the  nephew  replied  ;  but  at  length 
ho  seemed  to  collect  his  mental  forces,  and  ho  commenced : 

"  M.  St.  Julien,"  his  voice  trembled  at  first,  but  it  grew  more 
steady  as  he  went  on,  "  I  have  now  be«n  in  your  family  a  long 
while,  and  my  attachments  have  become  strong  and  fixed.  Six 
years  ago,  you  placed  your  children  under  my  charge,  and  I  havo 
done  all  I  could  for  them." 

"I  know — I  know,  Simon,"  uttered  the  old  man,  "and  I  have 
told  you  a  thousand  times  how  grateful  I  was." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  your  gratitude  has  been  a  choice  blessing  to  me. 
But  remember  the  hours  I  have  spent  with  those  two  children — " 

"And  haven't  they  been  happy  hours,  Simon  t" 

"Indeed  they  have,  sir,  been  very  happy  ones.  But,  alas  !  the 
thought  has  often  been  with  mo  of  lato — must  they  all  end  in 
misery  now  V 

"How,  Simon? — misery?"  nttered  the  marquis,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  What  mean  you  ?  Do  you  fear  that  I  am  going  to  turn 
you  away  V 

An  instantaneous  flash  of  defiance  passed  over  tho  younger 
man's  face,  but  he  revealed  none  of  the  feeling  that  had  given  it 
birth. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied,  "  I  did  not  fear  that.  You  do  not  under- 
stand me.  Remember,  sir,  that  Louise  St.  Julien  has  grown  up 
under  my  care — that  I  have  seen  each  opening  beauty  as  it  has 
gradually  expanded  itself  into  life,  and  each  bud  of  promise  I 
have  seen  blo'som  into  the  full  rose.  I  have  marked  each  line  of 
care  that  came  upon  her  brow,  and  my  heart  leaped  with  pleasure 
as  joy  came  to  sweep  the  care-marks  away.  I  have  watched  her 
mind  expand,  and  carefully  have  I  aided  in  its  healthy  growth. 
She  has  now  grown  to  be  a  woman.  Think  you  I  havo  seen  and 
known  all  this  unmoved  ?  No,  sir.  My  heart  has  been  caught  in 
the  snare  of  her  charms,  and  I  am  but  as  an  outcast  now,  if  I  pos- 
sess her  not  for  mine  own.    You  understand  me  now  V 

Brion  St.  Julien  understood,  but  he  made  no  reply.  He  started 
when  tho  truth  first  broke  upon  him ;  and  when  Simon  had  ceased 
speaking,  he  arose  to  his  feet,  and  commenced  to  pace  the  room. 
The  nephew  watched  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  tone  as 
soft  and  persuasive  as  he  could  assume,  he  resumed : 

"  Reflect  calmly  upon  this,  my  lord.  Remember,  you  are  grow- 
ing old  ;  your  children  are  yet  young — " 

"  Too  young  for  this,  Simon,"  whispered  the  marquis.  "And 
then  I  am  not  old,  either.    I  am  but  fifty-five — that's  all." 

'•  I  know,"  pursued  the  nephew ;  "  but  Louise  is  not  young. 
Her  mind  is  that  of  a  woman,  and  her  system  is  all  developed." 

"  But  you  are  ono  year  over  and  abovo  double  her  own  ago," 
suggested  the  parent;  "almost  old  enough — ay,  full  old  enough  t 
be  her  father." 

"  And  yet  I  am  not  old,  nor  have  I  yet  reached  my  prime ;  on 
five-and-thirty  years.  But  what  of  all  this  ?  Speak  plainly,  sir, 
and  let  me  know  your  mind.  Only  remember  that  I  have  no 
sought  your  daughter's  society.  It  has  been  forced  upon  me,  and 
I  could  not  avoid  tho  result.  Ah,  sir,  I  cannot  think  you  will 
refuse  me." 

Now,  to  speak  the  truth  for  the  marqui? — for  he  would  never 
have  spoken  it  under  present  circumstances, — he  had  not  tho  full- 
est confidence  in  Simon  Lobois.  Ho  knew  that  his  nephew  would 
work  well  for  pay,  but  he  had  long  doubted  the  truth  of  his  heart 
— the  pureness  of  his  motives ;  and  what  was  more,  he  had  mo- 
ments when  he  almost  feared  him.  This  latter  emotion  was  a 
sort  of  dim,  vague  working  of  the  mind,  without  point  and  with- 
out shape ;  but  yet  it  worked,  and  had  its  influence. 

At  length  the  marquis  stopped  and  sat  down,  and  he  had  be- 
come very  calm  as  he  did  so. 

"  Simon,"  he  said,  "  when  I  left  France,  I  left  all  the  rotten, 
useless  usagss  of  society  behind  me,  and  here  I  resolved  to  form 
a  world  of  my  own.  First  among  the  miserable  falsehoods  of  old 
society,  I  meant  to  cast  away  that  plan  whicli  makes  the  marriago 
of  the  child  a  work  of  the  parent.  When  my  child  is  old  enough 
to  marry,  she  is  old  enough  to  select  her  own  husband ;  and  until 
she  is  old  enough  to  use  her  own  judgment  in  that  respect,  she  is 
not  old  enough  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Upon  the  mar- 
riage of  my  children  may  depend  tho  whole  weal  or  woe  of  their 
earthly  future.  Such  being  the  case,  I  must  leave  them  to  choose 
for  themselves,  only  hoping  that  they  will  seek  my  counsel,  and 
listen  to  my  advice,  so  far  as  my  judgment  it  good." 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this,  sir  V  asked  Simon,  not  able 
to  conceal  his  chagrin. 

"  Simply  that  Louise  may  choose  her  own  husband." 

"  But  you  will  exercise  somo  authority  \  You  will  speak  in  my 
behalf?" 

"First,  I  would  know  if  the  girl  chooses  you." 
"But — but — you  might  influence  her  choice." 
"Not  now,  Simon." 
"  Yet  you  will  speak  one  word  ?" 

"Why  so  soon  ?    Louise  is  young  yet.    Why,  bless  you  man, 
there's  somo  time  yet — some  years — ere  she'll  be  of  lawful  age." 
"  Not  quite  a  year,  sir." 

"  I  mean  ere  she'll  be  able  to  do  business  as  an  heiress.  Let  the 
matter  rest  now." 

"No,  no — I  cannot.  I  cannot  live  in  doubt.  I  must  know 
what  my  fate  is  to  be." 

"  But  what  is  to  bo  gained  by  this  haste?  Louise  must  bo  free 
yet,  unless  she  may  reciprocate  your  own  love." 

"  Ay,"  cried  Simon,  hotly  and  passionately,  and  speaking  now 
without  thought  or  consideration  ;  "  but  how  long  is  this  to  be  so  ? 
How  long  before  this  new-fledged  popinjay  may  seize  her  with  tho 
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fire  of  his  eye,  and  seduce  her  to  loving  him  ?  He  is  here,  and  he 
is  likelv  to  stay  here  while — " 

"  Simon  Lobois !"  spoke  the  marquis,  sternly  and  quickly, 
"tou  know  not  what  you  say.  Beware,  sir,  or  I  may  tell  you  a 
truth  that  shall  grate  upon  thine  ear." 

"  Speak,  sir, — speak  !"  uttered  the  nephew,  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passion.    "  Let  me  hear  all.   By  our  Lady  !  if  you  can — " 

*' Listen,"  interrupted  the  marquis,  "and  you  shall  hear.  I" 
took  you  to  my  home  penniless  and  almost —  But  no  ;  such 
recriminations  are  not  fit  for  men.  Only  remember  you  this  :  the 
Count  St.  Denis  was  one  among  the  few,  very  few,  true  friends  I 
ever  had ;  and  his  only  son  has  inherited  all  his  father's  good 
qualities,  all  his  nobleness  of  soul,  and  all  his  virtues.  And  mark 
me,  I  love  Goupart  St.  Denis.  Yet  I  will  speak  one  word  more 
since  you  have  brought  the  subject  up  ;  and  I  hope  this  maybe  tho 
last  time  that  need  shall  arise  of  alluding  to  the  subject.  When 
I  came  here,  you  begged  that  I  would  take  you  with  me.  I  offer- 
ed you  a  salary  of  four  thousand  francs  a  year  in  money,  besides 
your  living,  to  come  and  keep  the  bare  account  of  my  business, 
and  three  thousand  more  to  teach  my  children.  Thns  far  you 
have  done  your  duty  well.    Have  I  not  done  mine  !" 

There  was  something  in  the  look,  the  tone,  and  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  that  struck  a  transient  feeling  of  awe  to  Simon's  soul, 
and  in  a  moment  he  concealed  all  traces  of  his  anger.  He  found 
that  there  was  much  of  the  old  blood  yet  left  in  the  old  noble,  and 
that  hot  words  would  only  serve  to  blast  his  own  hopes.  So  ho 
assumed  a  repentant  tone,  and  with  a  more  modest  look,  he  said : 

"Forgive  me,  sir.  I  meant  not  to  speak  ill  of  any  one,  but  my 
tongue  ran  away  with  me.  Out  of  my  deep  love  for  your  noblo 
child,  sprang  a  dreadful  fear  when  I  saw  St.  Denis  come.  But 
may  I  not  speak  with  Louise  ?    May  I  not  ask  her  to  be  mine  I" 

"  Of  course  you  may." 

"  And  if  she  says  yes  ?" 

"  Then  I  should  simply  bid  her  follow  her  own  wishes." 

Simon  Lobois  thanked  his  uncle,  and  then  left  the  room,  and 
when  he  was  alone,  his  hands  were  clenched,  and  his  brow  was 
dark. 

"  By  the  Lady  of  our  Faith  I"  uttered  the  marquis,  as  he  was 
left  to  himself,  "  the  fellow  has  shown  his  hand  now.  I  have  ex- 
pected this.  But  I'll  not  borrow  trouble.  I  know  full  well  his 
disposition,  and  I  know  how  angry  he  cun  be.  But  he's  too  old, 
and  then  again,  he's  her  own  cousin.  I  like  not  this  intermarriage 
of  blood  relations.  France  is  already  peopled  and  governed  by 
fools  in  consequence  of  it.    Yet  I'll  not  oppose  my  child's  choice." 

The  old  man  stopped  here,  for,  at  that  moment,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  St.  Denis  in  the  hall  calling  his  name.  As  he  went  out, 
he  saw  Lobois  standing  in  the  doorway  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
He  saw  the  dark  look  that  rested  upon  those  features,  and  he 
marked  the  glance  of  that  sharp,  quick  eve  which  rested  upon  the 
happy  group  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  A  quick  shudder  crept 
through  his  frame,  for  the  thought  came  strangely  to  him  that 
those  eyes  were  like  a  serpent's ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  GOLDEN  SCHEME  IS  BLASTED. 

All  that  day  did  Simon  Lobois  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  speak 
alone  with  Louise,  and  it  was  not  until  towards  evening  that  he 
gained  the  wished-for  opportunity.  She  was  standing  in  the  hall, 
her  brother  and  Goupart  having  gone  down  to  the  river,  while  the 
marquis  was  somewhere  among  the  blacks,  giving  directions  for 
the  next  day's  work.  Simon  touched  the  maiden  upon  the  arm, 
and  asked  her  to  follow  him  into  the  study,  as  he  wished  to  speak 
with  her  a  moment.  The  beautiful  girl  smiled  a  reply,  and  laugh- 
ingly tripped  along  by  his  side  to  the  designated  apartment.  This 
was  upon  the  first  floor,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  house,  op- 
posite the  sitting-room,  and  had  been  fitted  up  for  a  study.  It 
was  where  the  teacher  was  wont  to  hear  his  pupils  recite  their 
lessons. 


Lobois  took  a  seat,  and  Louise  followed  his  example,  and  then 
she  looted  up  eagerly  into  her  tutor's  face,  as  if  anxious  to  know 
what  wonderful  thing  he  had  to  tell.  Simon  did  not  stop  long 
now  to  consider,  for  he  had  been  pondering  upon  the  subject  all 
day,  and  not  only  had  he  resolved  upon  what  he  would  say  first, 
but  he  had  planned  the  whole  conversation,  for  he  imagined  that 
the  maiden  would  be  coy  and  bashful,  and  he  had  the  language  all 
framed  for  meeting  her  faint  and  timid  responses,  as  they  should 
come  up. 

"Louise,"  he  commenced,  in  a  very  soft,  winning  tone — and  be 
could  speak  very  sweetly,  too,  when  he  chose, — "  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  me  candidly,  now,  and  weigh  well  what  I  shall  say." 

"  How  now,  good  master !"  cried  the  happy  girl,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  of  the  eye ;  "  am  I  to  take  a  losson  for  not  getting  one  to- 
day ?" 

"  No,  no.  Listen,  and  be  sober,  for  I  wonld  be  serious.  You 
know  how  our  lives  have  been  spent  hero  for  the  last  Bix  years, 
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and  how  we  have  moved  about  in  our  little  world  here  in  the  wil- 
derness. You  have  been  my  constant  companion."  Then  Simon 
introduced  the  same  speech,  word  for  word,  that  he  had  made  to 
the  parent  in  the  morning,  about  the  expanding  beauties  and  bud- 
ding promises,  etc.,  and  he  ended  thus  :  "  And  now  womanhood 
has  come  upon  you  with  its  loveliness  and  goodness  all  nobly 
developed,  and  my  heart  has  become  captive,  and  is  all  your 
own." 

"  Good  Simon,  sweet  cousin,  I  am  glad  you  love  me !"  said  the 
maiden,  with  a  bright  smile. 

"Are  you,  Louise?"  the  tutor  cried,  eagerly.    "  O,  and  will 

you  be  mine?" 

"  Be  yours  ?    Be  your  what?" 

"  My  wife,  most  lovely  girl, — my  wife  !" 

Louise  St.  .Tulien  gazed  for  some  moments  into  Simon's  faee, 
and  then  burst  into  a  long,  loud  laugh. 

"  O,  you  do  not  mean  so  ?  You  are  not  in  earnest  ?"  she  utter- 
ed, for  she  could  not  at  first  realize  it. 

"  Mean  it  ?  Do  not,  say  you  ?  By  heavens,  Louise,  I  do  mean 
it  I"  This  unexpected  turn  had  thrown  him  entirely  from  his 
studied  plan. 

"Mean  to  ask  me  to  be  your  wife  ?"  spoke  the  fair  girl,  giving 
each  word  a  particular  emphasis,  and  speaking  with  a  pause  be- 
tween every  one,  as  though  she  would  have  no  misunderstanding. 

"  Mo6t  assuredly  I  do.  I  love  you  as  the  very  core  of  my  soul, 
and  I  cannot  lose  you  now.  How  can  I  help  loving  you  ?  How 
should  I  be  with  you  thus  as  I  have  been,  and  not  love  you?  O, 
blessed  one,  you  will  not  crush  me  now !" 

Again  Loiiiso  gazed  into  her  cousin's  face  for  some  moments,  as 
though  she  would  read  the  truth  there. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  possible  I"  she  uttered,  at  length.  "  Wake  up, 
Simon ;  shake  yourself,  and  see  if  you  have  not  been  dreaming 
this  !  I  be  your  wife  ?  Why,  you  arc  more  fit  for  mv  father. 
Don't  speak"  so  any  more,  Simon,  for  you'll  frighten  me.  ' 

"  And  can  the  love  of  a  true  and  faithful  heart  frighten  you  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Most  assuredly  not.  You  may  love  me  as  much  as  you 
please — as  an  only  t  ousin  ought  to  love,  or  as  a  father  ought  to 
love,  or,  yet,  as  a  faithful  teacher  onght  to  love  a  dutiful  pupil ; 
but  if  you  talk  of  marriage  to  me  any  more,  I  shall  certainly  think 
you  arc  erazv,  nnd  then,  of  course,  1  should  be  frightened,  for  I 
am  afraid  of  crazy  folks.  Don't  you  remember  old  Sans  Sur 
Clairvaux — how  crazy  he  was  ? — how  he  used  to  frighten  us  chil- 
dren at  the  old  chateau  ?  He  used  to  tell  about  marrying,  nnd 
don't  you  remember  how  lie  used  to  try  and  make  love  to  Mar- 
guerite, the  old  miller's  daughter  ?  Don't  talk  so  to  me  any  more, 
or  I  shall  surely  think  your  brain  is  turned." 

For  some  moments,  Simon  gazed  upon  the  fair  girl  in  utter 
astonishment.  Ho  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  6he  was 
making  game  of  him,  or  whether  she  was  in  earnest.  But  had  he 
reflected  for  a  moment  upon  tho  character  of  the  lovely  pupil  as 
he  knew  it,  he  would  have  known  that  6he  could  not  descend  to 
sport  with  his  feelings.    Then  he  still  might  appeal  to  her  heart. 

*'  Alas !"  he  murmured,  choking  down  his  indignation,  "  you 
know  not  what  you  do.  You  know  not  the  deep  love  that  dwells 
like  a  consuming  fire  within.  But  I  will  not  ask  you  to  marry  me 
now.  Only  promise  that,  some  time,  you  will  be  mine.  Give  me 
your  heart,  and  pledge  me  vour  hand.  And  then  we  will  be  mar- 
ried when  you  are  older.    O,  do  not  refuse  mo  this  f 

"  My  conscience,  Simon,  ii  we  wait  for  that,  your  hair  will  be 
gray,  and  you  will  have  to  walk  with  a  staff.  And  then  what  a 
sorry-looking  couple  we  should  make !  Don't,  Simon, — don't 
talk"  so  any  more.  It's  foolish  in  you  to  do  so.  I  do  really  l*gin 
to  think  you  are  in  earnest.  But  I  don't  want  to  hear  you  speak 
so  anv  more — truly,  I  don't !" 

"  Then  you  will  never  love  me  ?" 

"  Why,  I  love  you  now,  cousin.  I  have  always  loved  you. 
Why  will  you  be  so  foolish  ?" 

"  Alas,  Louise!  you  have  struck  the  dagger  to  my  soul.  The 
lamp  of  my  life  has  gone  out,  and  all  my  hopes  are  sunk  in  utter 
darkness !  "  You  have  done  thus  much.  Now,  in  mercy,  take  mv 
dagger,  and  finish  my  pain.    Take  away  the  life  you  have  cursed, 
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and  let  ray  soul  escape  the  agony  it  must  endure  while  near  thee 
when  thou  art  not  mine  1" 

Now  Louise  watched  Simon  very  narrowly  while  he  spoke  this, 
and  she  saw  plainly  enough  that  he  was  acting.  Not  only  was 
she  by  nature  gifted  with  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  springs  of 
the  human  soul  from  outward  signs,  but  she  knew  the  man  who 
now  spoke  to  her  too  well  to  believe  that  this  was  the  spontaneous 
outburst  of  true  feeling.  And,  above  all  else,  she  remembered  to 
have  seen  very  near  that  sentence  in  one  of  Simon's  books,  in  a 
tragedy  which  she  had  read. 

"  Strike,  cruel  one,"  pursued  Simon,  when  he  found  that  she 
did  not  answer,  but  only  gazed  sharply  into  his  face.  "  Take  my 
dagger,  and  let  my  life  blood  out,  and  while  the  cold  and  thirsty 
earth  drinks  the  warm  stream  up,  you  may — " 

"  Stop,  Simon,"  interrupted  the  maiden,  just  as  he  was  putting 
on  the  finishing  stroke  and  look  of  agony,  "you  have  mado  a  mis- 
take. It  is  not  '  cold  and  thirsty  earth,'  but  thus  it  is  :  'Andwhilo 
the  soil  of  mother  earth  doth  drink  my  life-blood  up,  thou'lt  know 
how  bitter  is  remorse.'  That's  the  true  version.  And  then  you 
ought  to  have  a  dagger,  because — don't  you  remember  ? — Isidore's 
lover  held  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  But  don't  say  any  more  on  this 
subject,  or  you'll  make  me  very  angry.  I  can't  be  your  wife ;  I 
never  can.  So  there's  an  end  of  that  matter.  And  now  let  us 
forget  that  we  ever  had  any  such  foolish  talk." 

"And  how  long  has  this  been  your  mind?"  fairly  hissed  Lobois, 
as  soon  as  ho  could  so  far  recover  from  his  utter  amazement  as  to 
speak. 

"  How  long  f"  repeated  Louise,  in  surprise.  "  Why,  you  might 
as  well  ask  me  how  long  'twas  since  I  had  resolved  that  I  would 
not  marry  witli  old  Tony,  just  as  well — exactly.  Nature  set  up 
the  barrier  when  she  made  me  your  cousin  eighteen  years  after 
your  birth.    Now — " 

At  this  moment,  Louise  heard  her  father  calling  her  from  the 
hall,  and  she  started  up. 

"You  hear?"  she  uttered.  "  My  father  wants  me.  Now  you 
wont  think  anything  more  of  this — will  you  ?  Put  off  that  ugly- 
looking  face  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  then  come  out  and  join  us  in 
our  social  enjoyment.  I  wont  expose  you.  I  wont  lisp  a  word 
of  your  funny  talk ;  so  don't  be  afraid.  And  I  know  you'll  never 
talk  so  any  more,  because  I  don't  want  you  to.    There — he  calls 
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again.  Here  I  am — coming !"  And  with  these  words,  the  buoy- 
ant, happy-hearted  girl  tripped  out  from  the  room,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  was  with  her  father,  her  face  revealing  not  a  shadow  of 
the  strange  scene,  and  quaint  ordeal,  which  she  had  just  passed 
through. 

For  some  moments,  Simon  Lobois  stood  like  one  thunderstruck, 
and  seemed  watching,  with  a  vacant  stare,  the  place  where  the 
young  lady  had  been  standing,  as  if  a  lurid  gleam  of  vivid  light- 
ning had  made  its  transit.  Then  he  startad  back  apace,  and 
clenched  both  his  fists. 

"By  my  hopes  of  eternal  salvation,"  he  uttered,  while  his  face 
turned  livid  with  rage,  "  and  shall  I  bear  this  1  Shall  I  sit  calmly 
by,  and  see  another  carry  off"  the  maiden  and  pocket  the  half  of 
St.  Julien's  fortune  ?  Shall  I  see  that  wealth  which  has  been  so 
long  in  my  grasp — that  wealth  which  I  have  looked  upon  as  mine, 
now  wrested  from  me  ?  Never !  By  heavens,  if  she  marries 
another,  and  Louis  lives,  then  not  a  solitary  sou  will  come  to  me, 
save  the  miserable  pittance  they  allow  me  for  my  services.  All, 
I'll  serve  them !  For  years  I've  cherished  this  fond  hope — this  pic- 
ture of  wealth,  and  now  it  must  not  be  blown  away  thus.  St. 
Julien  is  worth  this  day  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  they 
shall  not  have  it  all — by  my  soul;  they  shall  not  I" 
[to  be  continued.] 
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SHOT  TOWER  AT  BALTIMORE. 

The  accompanying  series  of  engravings  delineates  accurately 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  famous  Merchant's  Shot  Tower  at 
the  comer  of  Front  and  Fayette  Streets,  Baltimore.  It  was  for- 
merly called  the  Phoenix  Shot  Tower.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
hy  that  venerable  patriot,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  June  2, 
1828,  he  being  the  last  survivor  of  the  immortal  band  of  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  structure  is  of  brick, 
and  rises  246  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Visitors  aro 
permitted  to  ascend  by  the  spiral  staircase  to  the  summit,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  its  envi- 
rons is  obtained.  The  process  of  manufacturing  shot  commences 
with  hoisting  up  the  lead  by  an  endless  chain  or  windlass  driven 
by  steam.  It  is  then  melted  in  kettles  at  the  various  dropping 
stations,  alloyed  and  prepared  for  dropping.  An  iron  handle  or 
holder  is  then  hung  over  the  hatchway,  which  is  open  from  bottom 
to  top,  and  in  this  handle  is  placed  a  box,  with  the  bottom  per- 
forated with  holes  of  the  size  of  the  shot  to  be  manufactured. 
The  descending  streams  separate  into  globules  of  exactly  spherical 
form,  which  are  cooled  by  their  passage  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  finally  fall  into  a  reservoir  of  water.  Our  second  engraving 
shows  the  operations  at  one  of  these  dropping  stations  over  the 
hatchway.  One  man  is  superintending  the  melting,  another  feed- 
ing the  pan.  From  the  water-tank  the  shot,  is  raised  by  a  ladle  or 
machinery,  and  passes  into  the  dryer,  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 
and  thence  to  the  polishing  cask  or  cylinder,  whore  a  little  black- 
lead  is  added,  and  a  swift  rotary  motion  soon  produces  a  high 
polish.  Through  an  aperture,  the  shot  now  passes  into  the  receiv- 
ing-box, thence  to  the  finishing-room,  thence  to  inclined  planes, 
which  separate  the  perfect  and  imperfect,  the  former  running  free- 
ly down  the  troughs,  while  the  latter  remain  at  the  head  and  sides. 
The  imperfect  shot  are  melted  over  again.  The  good  shot  are 
received  in  a  box  at  the  end  of  the  inclined  table  shown  in  our 
first  engraving,  and  then  pass  to  the  sifting-case,  which  contains  a 
series  of  sieves  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  at  the  top.  As  the 
shot  descends,  each  sifter  receives  such  as  suits  its  size.  Tho 
assorted  shot  are  then  put  in  boxes  or  tubes,  are  finally  weighed 
out  into  bags  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  and  then  ready  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  trade.  Buckshot  are  made  by  moulding  or  com- 
pression, and  all  small  shot  by  dropping.  There  are  6omo  half-a- 
dozen  shot  towers  in  this  country,  consuming  annually  from  150 
to  200,000  kegs  of  lead,  and  turning  out  5000  tons  of  shot.  The 
Merchant's  Shot  Tower  is  the  tallest  in  the  world,  that  of  Villach 
in  Carinthia,  which  is  quite  noted,  being  only  240  feet  high.  The 
metal  is  melted  in  the  Baltimore  tower  at  different  degrees  of  ele- 
vation. Lead  alone  is  not  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  arsenic  and 
other  metals  are  combined  with  it  to  give  the  quality  of  forming 
readily  into  globules.  The  largest  shot  are  dropped  from  tho 
greatest  elevation.  We  advise  no  person  who  is  ever  troubled 
with  vertigo  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  this  tower ;  on  those  of  weak 
nerves,  the  position  is  a  very  trying  one.  Yet,  a  fow  years  since, 
when  the  vane  required  to  be  taken  down  for  repairs,  a  sailor 
ascended  the  spire,  and  brought  it  down  with  as  much  coolness  as 
if  he  had  been  merely  going  up  and  down  the  side-ladder  of  a 
ship.  The  size  of  the  melting  tubs  in  our  third  engraving  will 
convey  a  good  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  carried 
on  in  this  establishment.  Of  the  other  shot  towers  in  the  United 
States,  a  quite  noted  one  stands  on  the  island  of  New  York,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  and 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape  on  approaching  New 
York  from  the  Sound.  Its  altitude  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  structure  delineated  in  our  engraving.  Still,  from  its  sum- 
mit, owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  surrounding  region,  an  exten- 
sive view  is  obtained,  disclosing  a  panorama  of  much  natural 
beauty  and  picturesque  effect. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  STARS. 

BY    H.    T.  SPERRY. 

0,  T  lore  to  rifle  on  the  midnight  dark, 

When  my  heart  is  li^'ht  and  free; 
Far  away  to  the  gleaming  spheres,  and  hark 

To  the  stirs'  sweet  melody. 

When  the  night  has  spread  Its  wings  of  gloom 

O'er  a  wearied  world  of  care; 
Then  I  soar  away  in  its  solemn  noon, 

And  roam  through  the  realms  of  air. 

Through  the  shadowy  scenes  of  space  I  glide, 
Away  from  the  world's  dark  years; 

With  the  brave  old.  warrior  Mars  for  my  guide, 
I  rove  mid  the  gleaming  spheres. 

0,  solemn  and  soft  are  the  chimes  they  sing, 

While  hurrying  on  their  march ; 
And  mournfully  low  the  clear  echoes  ring, 

Then  die  in  the  vaulted  arch. 

And  T  list  till  my  soul  grows  sad  and  strong, 

For  they  sins;  of  hopes  that  fled ; 
And  my  heart  goes  out  with  their  thrilling  song, 

lu  memory  of  the  dead. 

They  chant  of  the  glorious  ones  on  earth, 

■Who  live  with  their  calling  high ; 
And  they  murmur  sadly  when  love  has  birth, 

For  they  know  it  soon  will  die. 

And  they  tell  me  a  mystic  tale  I  lore, 

'Tis  a  tale  of  priceless  worth ; 
That  each  star  that  gleams  from  its  home  above, 

Keeps  a  watch  o'er  some  on  earth. 

A  colestial  hope  on  my  heart  burns  bright, 

That  one  of  the  golden  band 
Will  throw  o'er  my  path  its  radiant  light, 

Till  I  reach  the  "  Sabbath  land." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   STONE  HOUSE. 

BY  EMERKT   II.  SEDGE. 

A  pretty  girl  never  shows  to  better  advantage  thin  when 
riJing,  and  if  she  is  mistress  of  the  art  of  horsemanship,  it  is 
easier  for  her  to  conquer  hearts  than  it  was  for  the  strange,  fair 
Amazons  of  olden  time,  mounted  on  fiery  chargers,  to  subdue 
their  foes.  There  were  numerous  reasons  that  induced  Ellen 
Faxon  to  ride  every  pleasant  day — plenty  of  time,  a  hearty  love 
of  wild  freedom  and  the  handsomest  hlack  pony  that  erer  glad- 
dened the  eyes  of  an  enthusiastic  equestrian ;  and  tinging  all  these 
a  sentiment  of  coquetry  which  found  gratification  in  a  moderate 
degree  of  very  innocent  ostentation. 

Nobody  in  all  Waldburg  lived  such  a  happy,  carc-frco  life  as  did 
Ellen.  The  only  child  of  indulgent  parents,  whoso  menuijc  indi- 
cated the  possession  of  large  wealth,  her  every  wish  was  met  hy 
its  most  agreeahle  fulfilment.  A  fairy  gift  would  scarcely  have 
surrounded  her  with  more  enjoyments  than  parental  fondness 
studied  to  provide.  It  was  a  wonder  that  she  was  not  utterly 
spoiled — so  the  gossips  prated  from  one  end  of  the  villago  to  the 
other — and  Ellen  cantered  by  them  along  the  streets  of  the  em- 
bowered old  town  without  a  suspicion  of  the  danger  that  garru- 
lous  crones  perceived  in  the  blessings  of  her  fortunate  childhood, 
lurking  to  destroy  by  insidious  processes,  happiness  and  morals 
together.  They  did  not  know  how  strong  and  full  of  life  was 
her  loving  heart,  nor  how  it  grew  in  its  sunny  springtime. 

It  was  a  rare  morning  in  early  June.  Ellen  stood  on  the  ter- 
race that  separated  the  venerable  stone  house  from  the  wide  lawn 
which  was  tastefully  adorned  with  trees  of  varied  foliage,  standing 
singly  or  clustering  in  picturesque  groups.  The  air  was  soft  and 
fragrant  with  exhalations  from  the  fresh  young  grass  and  innu- 
merable flowers.  The  exhilaration  of  the  morning  was  perfect, 
and  Ellen's  impatience  would  scarcely  allow  her  to  maintain  the 
new  womanly  dignity  of  sixteen  years,  as  the  old  groom  trudged 
toward  her  with  provoking  moderation,  leading  her  pony.  Cap- 
tain Faxon,  a  huge,  apoplectic  looking  man,  camo  out  upon  the 
terrace. 

"  I  think  that  it  is  neither  safe  nor  proper,"  said  he,  "  for  you 
to  take  these  rides  without  some  suitable  companion  or  protector. 
If  I  could  ride  as  I  used  to  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  would  be  yonr 
escort.    Perhaps  Collin  would  go  with  you  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  had  rather  not,"  said  tho  veteran  groom, 
who  had  approached  to  hear  the  last  sentence.  "  The  rheuma- 
tism is  bad  yet ;  'twould  shake  me  in  pieces  to  go  at  tho  mad  pace 
which  the  young  lady  chooses." 

"  And  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  on  my  account," 
said  Ellen,  quite  rejoiced  that  she  was  to  have  no  restraint  upon 
her  whims  and  caprices,  which  led  her  to  explore  forsaken  old 
roads,  or  enticed  her  into  mysterious  by-paths  which  suddenly 
came  to  an  end  without  attaining  any  object,  as  if  they  were  trod 
by  fairy  troops  that  abruptly  assumed  their  aerial  conveyance, 
leaving  their  terrene  way  quite  unaecouuted  for  by  any  natural 
supposition. 

Ellen  knew  twenty  such,  and  open  hill-lops,  and  massy  woods 
and  deep  dells,  and  indeed  many  simple  wonders  which  tho  roman- 
tic region  afforded.  She  sprung  from  tho  terraco  to  the  back  of 
her  pony.  The  gentle,  delicate  Mrs.  Faxon  made  an  attempt  to 
arrange  her  skirt  which  was  already  in  order,  and  had  scarcely 
time  to  express  the  hope  that  Ellen  would  be  very  careful,  before 
tho  young  girl  had  kissed  her  hand  and  was  away. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  all  this,  suve  tliat  Ellen,  some- 


w'.at  impressed  hy  the  anxiety  of  her  parents,  resolved  to  be  loss 
adventurous  than  usual,  and  rode  along  very  demurciv.  When 
several  miles  from  home,  she  discovered  a  grassy  path  that  as" 
cended  a  wooded  hill.  She  entered  it,  but  was  presently  stopped 
by  the  thickening  trees  and  tangled  shrubs.  A  little  way  beyond 
grew  a  profusion  of  gay  wild  flowers,  and  with  an  exclamation 
of  delight  she  left  her  pony  and  began  to  gather  them.  Ab- 
sorbed in  her  pleasing  labor,  she  did  not  notice  approaching  foot- 
steps which  descended  tho  hill,  and  she  was  much  startled  when, 
on  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  a  person  just  before  her.  Dropping 
half  her  flowers,  she  instinctively  returned  to  her  ponv,  and  not 
till  she  was  securely  seated  in  the  saddle  did  she  pause  to  look  at 
the  stranger.  Ho  was  a  tall,  slender  young  man,  with  a  distin- 
guished countenance,  and  though  frugally  clad,  was  evidently  un- 
used to  labor.  A  small  valise  and  dusty  shoes  showed  him  to  be 
a  foot  traveller.  Ho  smiled  and  bowed,  half  in  apologv,  half  in 
admiration,  and  said  that  probably  like  herself,  ho  had  been 
drawn  a  little  while  from  the  highway  by  the  attractive  coolness 
of  the  bowery  slope,  and  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
many  exquisite  floral  beauties,  with  the  night  dew  still  on  them, 
and  ended  hy  begging  her  acceptance  of  bis  bouquet.  Ellen  could 
not  resist  so  much  gallantry,  nor  refuse  the  tastefully  arranged 
flowers  held  toward  her  by  a  very  white,  finely  shaped  hand,  and 
she  accordingly  took  them  with  a  pretty  blush  which  made  her 
look  fresher  than  the  fullest,  juicy  bud  among  them.  By  that 
time  they  had  gained  the  highway,  and  Ellen  with  graceful  thanks 
parted  from  tho  stranger. 

Tho  young  man,  whose  name  was  Gilbert  Vaughn,  watched 
witli  unusual  interest  tho  departing  rider,  not  only  that  she  was 
very  fair  and  maintained  her  seat  with  bewitching  dignity,  but  she 
was  evidently  an  inhabitant  of  tho  villago  of  Waldburg,  which 
jnst  peeped  over  the  distant  hill,  whither  ho  was  going.  He  had 
recontly  left  a  medical  school,  and  ho  had  in  his  pocket  his  diplo- 
ma, and  sundry  recommendations  from  certain  learned  professors, 
lying  in  consoling  proximity  to  his  last  dollar — a-dollar  he  had 
contrived  to  save  by  walking  that  morning.  There  was  an  open- 
ing at  Waldburg,  and  he  was  going  to  gain  a  footing  and  living 
in  tho  town.  With  a  comical  sort  of  inhumanity,  Vaughn  spec- 
ulated on  tho  probability  of  his  obtaining  a  patient  before  his 
credit  should  be  exhausted,  and  wondered  a  great  deal  in  both 
sensible  and  foolish  wise  about  Ellen.  The  road  was  straight 
and  she  could  be  seen  for  a  long  distanc-.  She  was  ncarlv  a 
mile  in  advance  and  went  on  rapidly.  Rut  at  length  her  pony, 
which,  like  the  beast  of  the  ancient  prophet,  had  hitherto  led  a 
dutiful  life,  suddenly  espied  some  terror  in  the  hedge  and  by 
a  rear  and  plaaga  threw  Kllen  and  made  the  best  of  his  speed 
homewards. 

Vaughn,  with  mingled  emotions  that  may  be  conceived,  hastened 
to  tho  scene  of  the  disaster.  A  dash  of  water  from  the  waysido 
brook  restored  the  consciousness  of  Ellen,  of  which  the  fall  had 
deprived  her,  and  a  recognition  of  her  attendant  brought  back  tho 
color  to  her  checks. 

"  Thcro  aro  your  flowers,"  she  said,  laughing  as  she  pointed  to 
the  bouquet  broken  and  scattered  about  on  tho  sand. 

Vaughn  said  something  in  a  complimentary  way  respecting 
their  place  being  supplied  with  others,  and  then  added,  in  a  very 
professional  tone : 

"  Your  forehead  is  bruised  ;  permit  me  to  apply  a  lotion." 

Ellen  watched  the  opening  of  the  valise,  and  as  sho  had  a  view 
of  its  contents,  remarked  : 

"  You  are  a  physician,  I  perceive.  This  is  a  fortunate  encoun- 
ter ;  I  will  put  myself  under  your  care :"  and  she  took  off  her 
jammed  hat  ami  shook  down  her  auburn  curls. 

Vaughn  found  that  her  head  was  much  injured  and  he  dressed 
the  cuts  and  bruises  in  his  best  manner,  and  hound  around  them 
the  handkerchief  which  his  patient  proffered. 

"Ah,  that  is  comfortable,"  said  Ellen.  "I  fancy  I  look  like  a 
nun.  But  no  matter — you  must  really  stop  at  Waldburg,  for  we 
have  no  physician." 

Vaughn  did  not  hesitate  to  assent  to  her  proposal.  Ellen  felt 
too  giddy  for  walking,  but  in  a  little  while  the  carriage  came  with 
her  father  and  Collin,  who  had  been  very  justly  alarmed  hy  tho 
arrival  of  the  pony  without  its  rider.  She  introduced  the  doctor 
to  her  father  and  playfully  recommended  his  skill,  and  they  all  re- 
turned to  Waldlmrg  in  company.  Captain  Faxon  at  once  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  young  stranger,  and  being  satisfied  in  regard 
to  his  references,  proffered  to  him  for  a  time  the  hospitality  of  his 
residence.  This  was  the  more  readily  accepted  as  Ellen  became 
very  ill  in  consequence  of  her  accident,  and  lay  delirious  many 
days.  Vaughn  felt  that  the  success  of  his  future  hung  on  her  re- 
covery, and  his  assiduous  attendance  was  at  length  rewarded  by 
symptoms  of  improvement,  and  at  last  by  the  complete  return 
of  his  patient's  health.  The  reputation  of  the  new  physician  was 
established.  He  took  rooms  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of 
the  village,  and  Captain  Faxon  published  his  merits  far  and  wide. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  feared.  No  one  rejoiced  more  in 
all  this  prosperity  than  Ellen.  If  Vaughn  looked  well  in  his 
shabby  dress  of  a  poor  student,  he  was  quite  irrc.-istible  in  unex- 
ceptionable attire,  and  did  not  Ellen  owe  a  heart-full  of  grat- 
itude to  him  who  was  the  evident  saviour  of  her  life  !  However, 
without  very  thoroughly  arguing  the  ease,  or  analyzing  her  senti- 
ments, she  reckoned  time  by  his  visits,  and  knew  no  epochs  in 
passing  weeks  and  months,  save  thoso  which  his  words  and  acts 
afforded. 

Thus  the  autumn  passed.  Who  might  tell  the  happiness  of 
those  days  ?  The  grounds  about  the  residence  of  Captain  Faxon 
were  extensive,  and  over  these  Ellen  and  her  lover  strolled,  talk- 
ing as  if  they  had  known  each  other  years  instead  of  months. 
The  winter  passed  and  another  summer  and  autumn  came,  and 
still  Vaughn  did  uot  tell  his  love  nor  ask  the  hand  of  Ellen.  He 


was  as  proud  as  he  was  poor.  He  had  no  home  to  offer  Ellen, 
and  he  scorned  to  live  in  one  of  his  wife's  providing,  and  accord- 
ingly he  deferred  an  explanation  which  would  have  taken- a  world 
of  anxiety  from  Ellen's  heart. 

Vaughn  had  been  nearly  two  years  at  Waldburg  when  Captain 
Faxon  suddenly  died.  When  his  estate  was  settled,  mortgago 
was  fouud  to  succeed  mortgage  until  the  whole  property  was  ab- 
sorbed, scarcely  enough  being  saved  for  tho  purchase  of  a  littlo 
cottage  where  Ellen  and  her  mother  might  find  a  shelter.  This 
afflictive  bereavement  and  destitution  nearly  crushed  Mrs.  Faxon. 
A  partial  paralysis  reduced  her  in  mind  and  body  to  the  capacity 
and  dependence  of  a  child. 

At  this  juncture  Vaughn  received  a  small  legacy.  It  was  tri- 
fling, but  sufficient  to  procure  the  books  and  instruments  which 
were  indispensable  to  his  successful  practice.  With  such  an  im- 
portant assistance  he  felt  a  degree  of  independence  ;  he  was  richer 
than  Ellen,  and  he  hastened  to  claim  the  right  of  protecting  her. 
She  was  still  at  her  old  home.  Mrs.  Faxon  had  been  permitted 
to  remain  there  a  few  months. 

Vaughn  found  Ellen  with  her  mother.  He  invited  her  to  walk 
with  him. 

"  No,  stay  here,"  said  Mrs.  Faxon,  plaintively.  "  It  is  so 
lonely  when  you  are  gone." 

"  Ellen  needs  the  fresh  air,"  returned  Vaughn.  "  I  know  by 
her  face  that  she  has  not  been  out  to-day.    We  will  uot  leave  you 

long." 

"  She  is  very  well,"  said  the  invalid.  "  It  is  I  who  suffer.  You 
do  not  know  what  trouble  I  have  had,  doctor." 

Vaughn  expressed  his  cordial  sympathy,  and  gently  re-arranged 
the  cushions  for  her  comfort,  and  sitting  by  her  until  he  had 
soothed  her  into  quiet  sIuiuIkt,  stole  away  with  Ellen.  Boforo 
they  had  reached  the  little  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  Vaughn 
confided  to  hit  companion  the  story  of  his  fervent  attachment, 
and  his  plaii3  for  the  future.  He  took  her  hand  and  looked  down 
into  her  face,  waiting  for  the  assent  of  which  he  was  so  sure. 
Ellen's  lip  quivered,  but  she  replied  with  a  steady  voice: 

"  I  can  assume  no  additional  duties.  You  have  seen  on  many 
occasions  how  essential  is  my  presence  to  the  happiness  of  my 
mother.  I  should  have  no  peace  in  the  formation  of  a  connection 
that  would  in  any  degree  separate  me  from  her  ;  to  her  I  owe  tho 
doty  of  my  life,  and  you  have  told  me  that  she  may  live  many 
years." 

"  But  let  me  share  this  attendance  with  you,"  entreated  Vaughn. 
"  It  is  too  much  for  you  alone." 

"  We  should  be  only  a  burden  to  yon.  I  should  be  harassed 
by  conflicting  obligations.  I  could  neither  make  your  home 
pleasant  nor  my  mother  happy,  and  failing  in  all  that  I  desired 
and  attempted,  should  myself  be  miserable." 

"  I  have  been  deceived,"  said  Vaughn.  "  If  you  truly  loved 
me  you  would  not  adjust  your  calculations  so  coolly  and  measure 
duties  so  accurately.  You  would  allow  my  own  wishes  somo 
weight.  If  I  had  such  a  foolish  pride  as  not  to  ask  your  hand 
before,  do  not  be  revenged  on  me." 

Ellen  answered  only  with  her  tears.  In  vain  Vaughn  songht 
to  change  her  resolution  on  that  day  and  afterwards.  The  little 
cottage  was  taken  and  furnished  by  the  generosity  of  the  creditors. 
The  piano  and  a  few  pictures  were  included,  and  the  little  rooms 
had  somewhat  of  a  cheerful  air.  Ellen  resolved  to  make  provis- 
ion for  their  necessities,  by  receiving  a  few  music  pupils  and  day 
scholars.  It  fortunately  amused  her  mother  to  have  children 
within  sight  and  hearing,  and  she  would  listen  quietly  to  the  piano 
for  hours,  equally  careless  of  discord  or  harmony.  Ellen's  task 
was  easier  than  she  had  expected.  The  continual  importunities 
of  Vaughn  alone  made  the  performance  of  her  duty  difficult.  One 
day  he  exhausted  his  eloquence  in  again  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  become  his  wife.  But  Ellen,  with  tears,  besought  him  to  drop 
the  subject  forever. 

"  That  I  will  not  do,"  he  replied,  and  after  pacing  the  room  a 
while,  he  abruptly  added  :  "  I  hare  a  new  plan.  Time  will  mod- 
ify your  resolution.  I  will  go  to  Paris  and  study  medicine  and 
surgery.  1  cannot  stay  here  and  see  you  struggle,  when  you  will 
not  allow  me  to  assist  you.  I  shall  remain  away  long  enough  to 
bo  of  substantial  advantage  to  my  profession,  and  then  when  I 
return,  you  will  no  longer  oppose  my  wishes." 

Ellen  only  smiled — she  did  not  say  nay. 

"  You  look  an  affirmative,"  said  Vaughn. 

"  Perhaps  my  mother  may  be  more  like  herself  in  two  or  three 
years  ;  she  has  already  grown  stronger,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  blush 
on  her  fair  face. 

"  All  success  to  her  full  recovery,  my  Ellen,"  exclaimed 
Vaughn,  pressing  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  his  promised  bride. 

In  a  few  weeks  be  left  Waldburg,  followed  by  loud  regrets  and 
many  wishes  for  his  speedy  return.  The  days  passed  very  slowly 
for  Ellen.  Once  in  a  while  she  received  a  letter  from  Vaughn,  as 
full  of  interest  anil  affection  as  she  could  desire,  but  these  commu- 
nications were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  old  visits  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  of  past  days.  It  was  much  that  tho  health  and 
mind  of  her  mother  seemed  likely  to  be  in  a  great  measure  restor- 
ed. Her  little  school,  systematized  and  enlarged,  was  also  a 
source  of  great  enjoyment,  so  that  her  life  proved  much  moro 
endurable  than  she  had  dared  to  hope. 

Among  her  scholars  were  two  sweet  little  girls  whom  she  espe- 
ciallv  loved.  They  were  sisters,  the  children  of  her  father's  prin- 
cipal creditor,  who  then  resided  in  her  old  house.  Mr.  Smith 
was  comparatively  young,  and  possessed  singularly  urbane  aud 
pleasing  manners.  He  had  acquired  wealth  and  popularity  with- 
out seeming  effort ;  he  held  many  important  village  offices,  and 
was  talked  of  by  the  general  community  for  high  positions  of 
trust.  His  wife  was  au  affectionate  and  gentle  womun,  and  treat- 
ed Mrs.  Faxon  and  Elleu  with  great  consideration  and  kindness. 
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Ellen  cndeavorod  to  repay  her  by  faithfully  instructing  her  young 
daughters,  and  she  obtained  the  unusual  double  reward,  the 
hearty  love  of  the  children  and  parental  appreciation  and  approval. 

Mrs.  Smith  died  after  having  resided  a  year  only  in  the  stone 
house  Ellen  sincerely  mourned  her  loss,  and  more  tenderly 
cared  for  the  bereaved  children,  whoso  sad  faces  and  deep  mourn- 
ing so  pitifully  and  silently  recommended  them  to  her  protection. 
They  in  their  turn  clung  to  her  more  closely  than  ever,  and  so 
over-stayed  their  school-hours  as  to  remain  entire  days  with  her. 

A  new  trouble  arose  at  this  time.  The  expected  letters  from 
Vaughn  did  not  arrive.  Days  lengthened  into  weeks  and  weeks 
into  months,  and  Ellen  heard  nothing  from  him.  The  thousand 
fears  and  conjectures  which  accompany  the  solicitude  of  tenderly 
loving  hearts,  made  her  life  a  protracted  fever  of  anxiety.  In 
rain  she  wrote  to  him.  Ho  was  not  dead,  for  some  one  had  re- 
ceived casual  intelligence  concerning  him.  It  could  only  be  that 
ho  had  chosen  to  forget  her.  The  chilling  conviction  of  his  un- 
faithfulness gradually  settled  on  her  heart  like  something  fateful 
and  deathlike.  A  kind  of  torpor  crept  over  hor  spirit,  which 
transformed  her,  as  it  seemed  to  herself,  into  a  mere  machine  that 
went  through  the  regular  routine  of  her  duties,  half  through  habit, 
half  by  memory.  She  was  hardly  reduced  to  tins  wretched  con- 
dition whan  the  health  of  Mrs.  Eaxon  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
She  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  her  school  entirely,  and  bestow 
her  constant  attendance  upon  her  mother.  The  neighbors  were 
very  kind,  but  none  more  so  than  Mr.  Smith.  He  insisted  upon 
providing  a  nurse  at  his  own  charge,  and  brought  the  aid  of  med- 
ical practitioners  which  Ellen  never  could  have  procured. 

After  a  protracted  illness  her  mother  died.  Ellen  immediately 
received  the  offer  of  a  home  from  a  relative  in  a  distant  city,  but 
she  could  not  leave  the  town  which  held  tho  graves  of  her  parents 
and  to  which  Vaughn  might  soon  return.  Who  could  tell  but 
there  might  bo  better  days  when  ho  came  back  *  Some  necessary 
explanation  could  be  given,  and  all  would  bo  well  again.  She  de- 
termined to  remain  at  tho  cottage  as  she  had  done.  Her  first  bus- 
iness was  to  take  account  of  tho  numerous  debts  which  she  had 
contracted,  but  to  her  surprise,  she  found  thtm  all  cancelled,  and 
she  was  unable  to  ascertain  tho  name  of  the  generous  friend  who 
had  relieved  her  from  a  heavy  burden.  She  next  commenced  ar- 
rangements for  tho  rc-cstablishmcnt  of  her  school,  and  applied  to 
Mr.  Smith,  among  others,  for  patronage.  He  despatched  for  a 
reply  that  ho  would  call  and  advise  with  her  respecting  it.  In  a 
few  hours  he  came,  but  waiving  the  proposed  discussion,  forestall- 
ed all  her  plans  by  asking  her  to  be  his  wife.  Ellen  respectfully 
but  firmly  declined.    She  had  no  wish  to  marry. 

"But  you  will  think  better  of  this  in  a  littlo  timo,"  continued 
Mr.  Smith.  "  Will  you  waste  the  bloom  of  your  days  in  the 
monotonous  and  onerous  duties  of  a  teacher  1  Will  you  spend 
your  talents  in  the  almost  treadmill  drudgery  of  a  school,  und 
gain  for  your  labor  merely  a  bare  subsistence  ?" 

"  I  am  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,"  said  Ellen,  interrupting  him. 
"  If  you  will  make  a  sacrifico,"  returned  he,  earnestly,  "  let 
it  be  for  those  who  will  placo  tho  highest  value  upon  it — for  me, 
whoso  dearest  pleasure  it  shall  bo  to  cherish  you — for  my  children, 
who  are  devotedly  attached  to  you,  and  whoso  entire  obedience 
and  love  will  contribute  to  tho  happiness  of  your  homo." 

"  Say  no  more,"  replied  Ellen,  "  my  heart  is  not  yours.    I  will 
not  wrong  you  by  accepting  your  proposal." 

"  Givo  your  hand  to  mo  and  your  heart  will  follow.  You  will 
teach  me  how  to  win  it.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Ellen,  do  not  makr. 
your  ultimate  decision  now.  Think  more  favorably  of  mo,  and  I 
will  come  at  the  end  of  tho  week  to  hear  your  answer." 
Mr.  Smith  pressed  her  hand  and  left  the  house. 
Ellen  was  in  great  trouble  for  several  days.  She  could  not 
marry  her  now  lover,  for  she  felt  that  when  Vaughn  should  roturn 

 and  it  was  rumored  that  ho  might  soon  bo  expected — his  silence 

could  be  in  some  way  explained  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
it  not  folly  to  hope  for  any  satisfaction  for  a  long  year's  neglect  * 
Yet  Ellen  thought  only  of  him,  of  his  apparent  indifference,  of 
his  possible  faithfulness,  and  firmly  decided  never  to  unite  her  des- 
tiny with  one,  towards  whom,  however  deserving,  she  could  enter- 
tain no  stronger  sentiment  than  that  of  friendship. 

The  allotted  week  had  almost  ended.  Ellen,  weary  of  the  lone- 
ly cottage,  and  still  more  of  her  un?atisfactory  reflections,  resolv- 
ed to  soothe  her  restlessness  by  spending  the  afternoon  in  the  open 
air,  amid  the  quiet  autumnal  landscape.  Before  leaving  the  vil- 
lage street,  she  stopped  at  a  haberdashery  store  and  made  a  small 
purchase.  Then  she  chose  a  retired  lane  which  conducted  her  to 
the  russet  fields,  and  onward  to  the  hill-top  that  overlooked  the 
little  town.  Fatigued  by  the  ascent,  sho  sat  down  on  a  rock  that 
was  sheltered  by  gorgeous  bushes  and  dark  evergreens,  whence 
could  be  seen  a  brightly  variegated  picture  that  was  too  beautiful 
to  remain  unheeded.  Continuing  a  while  in  this  position,  she 
mechanically  unrolled  the  package  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
The  covering  was  a  scrap  of  a  recent  newspaper.  Her  eye  care- 
lessly ran  over  the  fragmentary  items  without  taking  their  sense. 
She  unwittingly  turned  the  paper  in  her  hands,  and  the  first  word 
that  caught  hor  attention  changed  the  beatings  of  her  heart  like 
the  sudden  voice  of  doom. 

*'  Married  in  Philadelphia,  by  ,  Gilbert  Vaughn,"  etc. 

That  was  the  city  of  his  birth.  She  saw  it  all  then — she  wag 
deceived  and  forsaken.  For  a  few  moments  the  dreadful  thought 
worked  hor  excited  brain  almost  to  frenzy  ;  she  rose,  and  tearing 
the  paper  into  fragments,  scattered  it  to  the  gusty  wind.  Then  it 
sunk  from  her  head  to  her  heart  like  solid  ice ;  she  fell  back  to  her 
seat  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  struggled  no  longer  with 
the  crashing  certainty..  With  despair,  a  kind  of  desperation  took 
possession  of  her  will ;  it  mattered  little  now  what  she  did.  She 
did  not  look  op  till  the  evening  chilliness  warned  her.  The  cold 
sunlight  was  fading  from  the  frost-smitten  earth,  and  the  dark 
clouds  above  caught  few  rays  of  brightness.     The  great  stone 


house,  once  her  home  and  which  might  be  again,  lay  not  far  be- 
low her  in  the  increasing  gloom.  Dim  curls  of  smoke  rolled  up 
from  the  kitchen  fire,  a  blue  vapor  slid  from  the  parlor  chimney, 
rich  curtains  appeared  through  the  broad  windows,  and  within 
were  thick  carpets  and  downy  couches  and  a  table  spread  with  no 
unsubstantial  glitter  and  plenty ;  and  there  were  also  pleasant 
words  and  good  hearts.  Beyond  lay  the  poor,  desolate  cottage, 
and  its  forsaken  dreariness  depended  alone  on  her  for  cheer. 

The  contrast  between  the  homes  grew  more  and  more  forcible 
as  she  descended  the  hill.  Her  spirit  was  blasted  and  dead,  why 
should  she  not  care  for  the  comfort  of  the  body,  when,  by  so  doing, 
she  might  increase  the  happiness  of  others  ?  She  met  Mr.  Smith. 
She  let  her  cold  fingers  rest  in  his  warm  hand;  she  suffered  him 
to  tell  his  story  again,  and  to  call  her  his  bride  ;  she  permitted  him 
to  lead  her  to  the  stone  house  and  to  appoint  their  wedding  for  an 
early  day,  that  sho  need  not  bo  obliged  to  live  at  tho  cottage 
again.  Sho  seemed  to  possess  a  kind  of  double  identity,  such  as 
we  sometimes  have  in  dreams,  when  observation  takes  tho  placo 
of  experience,  and  we  stand  out  of  ourselves,  to  note,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  another  existence,  our  own  deeds  and  words,  our  own 
sufferings  and  enjoyments.  She  saw  herself  introduced  to  the 
little  girls  in  her  new  relation  to  them,  saw  herself  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  where  she  poured  tea  for  the  happy  ones  near 
her,  as  she  always  would  after  that ;  saw  herself  conducted  about 
the  familiar  rooms  with  caresses  and  loving  words,  and  thus  without 
responsibility  or  clearness  she  was  drawn  on  till  her  wedding  day 
was  past,  and  the  well-arranged  journey  succeeding  was  completed. 

Their  carriage  entered  the  town  about  tho  middle  of  an  early 
winter's  day.  The  artificiality  of  Ellen's  life  promised  to  bo  en- 
during, her  vivacity  increased  daily,  her  situation  amused  her, 
and  as  she  drew  near  home  she  threw  out  her  lively  sallies  which 
provoked  her  husband's  smiles  and  his  courtly  answers.  They 
passed  the  public  house  with  its  long  piazza  warming  in  the 
sunshine.  Several  persons  stood  there ;  she  looked  more  atten- 
tively ;  Vaughn  met  her  sight,  and  raised  his  hat  in  recognition. 
That  one  moment  was  enough  to  bring  her  truant  spirit  back 
again,  the  spell  was  broken  and  she  sunk  pale  and  wretched  down 
upon  the  cushions.  Her  husband  observed  her  closely,  and  save 
that  a  troubled  expression  flitted  over  his  face,  his  manner  did  not 
change.  Ellen  trembled  so  violently  when  the  carriage  stopped 
that  she  could  scarcely  move,  but  Mr.  Smith  bore  her  into  the 
house,  and  told  the  children  who  hastened  to  welcome  them,  that 
she  was  tired  from  riding  so  far,  and  must  rest  before  she  could 
talk,  and  carrying  her  to  her  warm  chamber,  tenderly  provided 
her  with  every  comfort  and  left  her  alone.  O,  tho  despair,  the 
humiliation  of  that  solitude !  She  turned  from  each  remembrance 
as  from  a  mortal  sin,  and  bending  low  in  her  misery,  exclaimed : 

"  How  have  I  deceived  my  husband  and  myself!  My  life  must 
atono  for  my  crime  !"  And  during  that  bitter  hour  sho  struggled 
and  prayed  for  strength  to  do  her  duty. 

But  the  worst  had  not  come.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
She  opened  it,  and  the  garrulous  old  housekeeper  entered  and 
mended  tho  fire,  telling  the  meanwhile  tho  Tillage  news. 

"And  if  you'll  believo  it,"  she  said,  "our  Doctor  Vaughn  has 
come  back  and  taken  his  old  office,  and  is  going  to  stay  here  al- 
ways ;  and  he  hasn't  changed  a  bit,  and  he's  almost  cured  up  Dea- 
con Brown's  wife  a'ready,  who  has  been  sick  these  five  months, 
and  what's  morc'n  all  the  rest,  he  aint  married,  as  people  thought, 
when  they  saw  it  in  the  papers.  But  they  might  have  known  bet- 
ter, for  it  didn't  read  Doctor  Vaughn,  but  only  plain  Gilbert 
Vaughn,  only  a  relation  that  happened  to  have  the  same  name." 

"  Will  you  bo  so  good,"  said  Ellen,  staring  at  her  watch,  "as 
to  see  if  tho  dinner  will  be  punctual  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  and  the  housekeeper  bustled  out  of  the  room — 
when  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  room  a  few  moments  afterward,  ho 
found  his  wife  senseless  on  the  floor. 

The  long  winter  dragged  away,  and  Ellen,  after  the  first  shock, 
learned  to  control  herself.  Her  husband  showed  no  mistrust,  and 
his  affectionate  tenderness  increased.  Sho  had  not  spoken  with 
Vaughn ;  they  mutually  avoided  each  other.  When  the  warm 
weather  came,  Ellen  resumed  her  long  suspended  habit  of  riding. 
She  was  again  the  admiration  of  Waldburg,  but  equally  forgetful 
and  careless  of  the  approval  of  her  neighbors,  she  sought  in  phys- 
ical excitement  relief  from  the  sharp  regrets  which  tormented  her. 

On  a  pleasant  summer  morning,  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
she  rode  to  the  hill-side  where  she  had  first  met  Vaughn.  The 
same  grassy  path,  the  same  tangled  bushes  and  the  same  gayly 
flowered  bank  were  there  unchanged.  She  looked  at  them  a  mo- 
ment, and  overcome  by  the  memories  which  they  suggested, 
sprang  from  her  horse  and  threw  herself  passionately  upon  the 
ground.  She  sobbed  and  wept  aloud,  and  called  his  name  whose 
image  was  never  absent.  A  ?oft  hand  was  laid  upon  her,  and  a 
manly  voice  choked  with  grief,  spoke. 

"  Ellen,  Ellen,  in  mercy  tell  me  what  it  all  means  !" 
She  lifted  herself  to  behold  Vaughn.    With  a  quick  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  her  position,  she  hastened  towards  her  horse, 
but  he  held  her  fast,  saying  : 

"  You  must  tell  me,  Ellen,  why  you  did  not  write.    Why  you 
ceased  to  deem  me  worthy  your  attention  !" 

"  Do  not  mock  me,"  replied  she.  "  I  did  write  letter  after 
letter  which  remained  unanswered.  I  stopped  for  very  shame, 
at  last." 

"  And  I  wrote  regularly  to  you,"  said  Vaughn,  "  until  my  re- 
turn. I  was  travelling  during  my  last  year  of  abseuee,  and  sup- 
posed that  accident  lost  me  the  desired  replies  ;  but  when  I  came 
here,  events  led  me  to  think  differently." 

"And  why  did  I  not  receive  your  letters'!"  inquired  Ellen. 

Vaughn  did  not  answer  her  question,  but  raising  her  hand  to 
his  lips,  said  : 

"  It  is  no  small  consolation  for  me  to  know  that  you  did  not 


break  the  bond  which  united  us,  until  influenced  by  a  dc 
ecption.    You  were  false  to  me  when  you  supposed  mo  fa  is 
shall  be  true  to  you — " 

Ellen  tore  her  hand  from  his  clasp,  and  interrupting  him,  said, 
with  all  the  dignity  she  could  assume  : 

"  Doctor  Vaughn,  I  am  married.    Wo  must  be  as  strangers." 

He  assisted  her  to  remount.  Her  glance  met  his ;  there  was  one 
long  parting  look,  full  of  an  eloquence  that  neither  dared  express 
in  words,  and  Ellen  rode  rapidly  away.  Vaughn  went  up  the  hill, 
muttering  from  Ins  compressed  lips  : 

"There  has  been  treachery  between  us,  and  I  well  know  its 
source ;  but  shall  I  take  the  last  joy  from  her  life  by  revealing  it 
to  her  «  I  will  be  silent  when  nothing  can  bo  gained  by  speaking." 

After  this  bitterest  trial  was  over,  Ellen  strove  to  resign  herself 
to  her  destiny,  and  to  repay  the  love  of  her  husband  and  children 
by  at  least  the  perfection  of  every  external  duty  and  service. 
Living  thus  she  could  not  be  wholly  miserable.  Three  years  later 
Mr.  Smith  was  violently  attacked  by  disease.  Vaughn  being 
summoned,  predicted  a  severe  and  lingering  illness,  and  request- 
ed the  attendance  of  a  neighboring  physician  to  share  with  him 
the  direction  and  responsibility  of  the  case.  In  vain  all  means 
were  used  to  restore  health  ;  the  sick  man  rapidly  failed,  and  at 
length  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  to  him  the  near  approach 
of  death  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  Not  one  day  remained  to 
him  of  mortal  life. 

The  physicians  left,  but  a  message  immediately  followed  Vaughn 
requesting  him  to  return  alone.  Ellen  was  in  the  sick  room  when 
he  returned.  Her  husband  looked  at  her  with  a  troubled,  indeci- 
sive expression,  and  then  with  a  whispered  word  sent  her  from  the 
apartment. 

"I  cannot  meet  death,"  said  he,  "with  a  burdened  conscience. 
I  have  done  you  a  great  wrong." 

Vaughn's  eye  flashed  and  he  was  about  to  speak,  but  the  other 
continued  : 

"  You  know  the  extent  of  my  crime,  and  I  have  long  felt  that 
you  knew  it.  I  can  offer  but  a  poor  extenuation,  you  may  think. 
— to  me  it  seems  a  great  one.  I  loved  Ellen  till  I  forgot  justico 
and  honor.  The  facility  which  my  situation  as  postmaster  afford- 
ed, tempted  mo.  I  destroyed  your  letters,  and  thus,  aided  by  a 
temporary  misapprehension — which  she  shared  with  our  entira 
community — won  her  hand.  I  studied  circumstances  carefully 
and  gained  my  end.  I  saw  too  late  the  terrible  risk  I  had  run. 
I  feared  she  would  die  of  heart- breaking,  but  her  spirit  was  too 
strong,  and  I  had  but  one  endeavor — to  make  her  life  tolerabls  ; 
and  when  I  witnessed  her  self-forgetful  devotion  to  me  and  mine, 
I  could  have  worshipped  her.  She  loves  you  still.  She  has  be- 
trayed her  secret  often  when  she  has  least  suspected  it.  But  sho 
has  trusted  me  through  all.  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  tell 
her  that  which  will  cause  her  to  detest  my  memory." 

Vaughn  promised,  and  with  a  magnanimity  which  he  could  thea 
well  afford,  freely  forgave  the  penitent.    Mr.  Smith  continued  : 

"  Ellen  is  rich  ;  it  is  the  only  reparation  I  can  make.  I  confide 
my  children  to  her  integrity  ;  and  if  you  will,  I  give  them  all  to 
your  care.    I  have  no  more  to  say."  • 

Six  months  after  the  day  which  made  Ellen  free,  she  walked 
with  Vaughn  beside  the  brook  which  skirted  the  lawn.  It  may  bo 
tasily  conjectured  what  they  said,  and  Ellen's  happy  face  betrayed 
no  doubt  or  misgiving.  They  looked  toward  the  stone  house, 
where  two  lovely  girls  could  be  seen  flitting  before  the  open  win- 
dows, and  they  pictured  many  joyful  years  for  themselvss  within 
its  gray  walls.    And  they  were  not  disappointed. 
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[Translated  from  the  Daui-h  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  ETERNAL  FLOWER. 

BT   H.    GORDON  BABCOCK. 

I  know  a  lovely,  charming  flower, 
Not  reared  by  Flora's  gentle  art; 
A  precious  gift  from  heaven's  bower, 
Dear  to  the  heart. 

It  blooms  but  in  retirement; 

It  never  decks  the  breast, 
But  cheers  the  heart  by  sorrow  pressed, 
With  grateful  scent. 

Long  after  he.  who  gave  it  thee, 

lias  suffered  mortals'  common  lot, 
IU  blossom  whimper*,  smilingly, 
11  Forgot  me  not.'* 

It  feareth  not  the  lily's  fall; 

Tho  rose's  death  it  duth  defy ; 
It  breathes  forth  sweet  perfume  through  all 
Eternity. 

0  happy  who  has  found  a  heirt 

Which  warm  with  friendship  ever  beats, 
Which  firm  with  him  life's  joy  and  smart 
Unwavering  meetd.  1 

He  g!ad  existence  high  can  prise, 

Heeds  not  the  frown  of  fortune's  eyo[ 
To  him.  each  spot  beuaath  the  skits, 
Is  paradise. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  NIGHT  ATTACK. 


BT  UOKACli  11.  STAN  1  FORD. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May,  1852, 1  was  in  Toulon. 
I  had  intended  to  take  one  of  the  French  steamers  here  for  Algiers, 
hut  learning  that  there  was  a  brig  hound  for  Tripoli,  I  determined 
to  take  passage  in  this  latter  craft  if  I  could  he  accommodated. 
It  was  the  brig  Bonfire,  of  New  York,  and  commanded  by  Wil- 
liam Belknap,  a  man  whose  acquaintance  I  had  already  made. 
On  application  to  him,  I  was  shown  to  a  state-room  at  once,  and 
kindly  informed  that  I  might  occupy  it  hy  paying  my  share  of 
the  me6s-mouey,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  Mediterranean. 
I  at  once  put  my  luggage  on  hoard. 

Belknap  had  intended  to  sail  Saturday  morning,  but  on  Friday 
night  wo  were  warned  not  to  leavo  the  harbor  without  a  permit. 
On  inquiry,  we  were  informed  that  twenty-four  galley-slaves  had 
made  their  escape,  aud  it  was  supposed  they  might  attempt  to  take 
their  departure  by  some  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  those  vessels  which  wished  to  sail  were  visited  by  two 
officers  of  the  galleys,  and  as  nothing  was  found  on  board  of  a 
suspicious  character,  they  were  allowed  to  depart.  It  was  three 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  the  officers  reached  our  vessel.  They  hoard- 
ed us,  and  having  peeped  into  every  nook  and  corner  where  a 
man  could  have  been  concealed,  as  well  an  into  a  great  many 
places  where  a  kitten  could  not  have  crept,  they  took  their  leavo 
and  gave  us  permission  to  start. 

In  passing  the  island  of  St.  Leon,  wo  noticed  a  small  Dago  fe- 
lucca eloso  in  under  the  shore  on  the  seaward  side,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  sure  he  saw  the  dress  of  a  convict  on  her  deck.  I  caught 
a  glass,  and  having  levelled  it  upon  the  craft,  I  was  sure  that  I, 
too,  could  sco  a  convict.  That  cap  and  shirt  were  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. And  there  were  more  than  one  of  them,  too.  Some  one 
proposed  returning  and  giving  information  to  the  guard,  and  thus 
get  the  reward. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Captain  Belknap  ;  "  if  tho  poor  dogs  have  run 
so  much  risk,  and  got  so  far,  let  'cm  go." 

So  on  we  went,  and  just  as  the  island  and  the  felucca  sank  from 
sight  beyond  the  horizon  the  sun  went  down.  Wo  were  just  a 
week  in  making  the  run,  for  it  was  towards  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  on  Sunday  when  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  ;  and  it  was  theu  that  I  learned  for  the  first  time  the  object 
of  Belknap's  visit  here.  He  had  come  to  bring  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  gold,  to  Mr.  McCauley,  tho  American  consul  here, 
which  money  was  for  some  merchants  or  travellers  who  were  then 
somewhere  on  the  great  desert.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  tho 
evening,  when  a  felucca  came  in  and  anchored  within  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  us. 

"  By  the  great  Mogul,"  uttered  Mr.  Murphy,  the  first  mate, 
who  was  examining  the  felucca  through  his  glass,  "  that  fellow 
looks  natural.    "  We  saw  that  chap  under  the  bluffs  of  St.  Jean." 

This  led  to  a  general  examination  of  the  felucca,  and  we  were 
not  long  in  deciding  that  the  mate  was  right.  To  be  sure,  there 
might  be  a  hundred  vessels  like  that  one  in  general  outlines  ;  but 
there  was  a  patch  in  the  planking  of  the  bows  which  we  well  re- 
membered, and  she  had  a  peculiar  set  of  tli«  inasts.  At  all  events, 
we  were  sure  she  was  the  one  we  had  seen  by  the  island  of  St. 
Jean. 

"And  why  has  she  followed  us?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  Of  course  them  villains  can't  know  we've  got  money  aboard," 
6aid  Wildredge,  the  second  mate. 

"  Well,  I  don't  nee  why  the  convicts  mayn't  have  known  it," 
returned  the  captain,  "since  there  were  four  of  them  engaged  in 
bringing  it  down." 

"  But  I  thought  them  wasn't  galley-slaves,"  said  Wildredgc. 

"  They  hunk  in  the  same  place,"  answered  tho  captain,  "  and 
could  have  told  all  the  convicts  of  the  facts,  if  they  wished." 

It  was  soou  evident  that  the  g^lley  slav  cs  of  Toulon  could  have 
known  that  we  had  a  great  sum  of  gold  on  board,  for  a  part  of 


one  of  the  gangs  had  been  engaged  in  bringing  down  the  boxes. 
The  next  question  was — had  these  scamps  run  down  hereafter 
us  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  tho  brig  ?  We  know  there  wore 
several  convicts  on  hoard  tho  felucca,  for  we  could  sec  them  even 
now — some  of  them  having  probably  had  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
change their  clothing.  Wc  also  knew  they  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  fact  of  our  having  money  on  board,  and  they 
were  desperate  characters,  who  were  used  to  villany  in  all  its 
shapes. 

"  Maybe  they  meant  to  have  overhauled  us  at  sea,"  suggested 
Murphy. 

"  Very  likely,"  returned  the  captain.  "  And  they  knew,  too, 
that  we  could  not  carry  goods  on  shore  without  a  permit,  and  that 
in  consequence  thereof,  we  should  have  to  lay  one  night  here,  at 
least,  with  the  money  on  board.  And  let  me  tell  ye,  too,  that  if 
they  have  como  for  that  purpose,  and  if  we  had  not  discovered 
them,  they  might  have  robbed  us  as  easy  as  you  please." 

It  seemed  plain  to  the  minds  of  us  all,  that  the  escaped  con- 
victs had  come  on  purpose  to  rob  us,  to  take  the  gold  wo  had  in 
charge.  The  quarantine  laws  were  not  very  strict,  but  yet  our 
bill  of  health  must  he  examined  and  a  permit  obtained,  and  every 
one  might  have  known  that  nothing  could  have  been  sent  on 
shore  from  the  brig  before  the  next  day  at  the  earliest. 

Mr.  Murphy  stationed  himself  behind  a  lot  of  running  rigging 
which  was  hung  up  against  the  main  shrouds,  and  from  thence  ho 
observed  tho  movements  on  hoard  the  felucca.  He  could  thus  sec 
without  being  seen.  1  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  convicts  (for  we 
had  now  become  absolutely  assured  that  they  were  nothing  tlse) 
did  not  suspect  that  we  mistrusted  them,  for  their  movements  wore 
hold  and  unguarded  ;  and  as  the  felucca's  gunwales  were  low,  wo 
could  sec  these  things  plainly.  They  had  a  spy  glass,  and  it  was 
levelled  on  us  half  the  time.  And  then  there  was  another  thing 
that  looked  very  suspicious.  They  had  a  larger  boat  than  usual 
at  the  stern,  and  an  extra  one  on  deck  ;  and  this  last  boat  was  got 
out  before  dark.  Of  course  no  ordinary  felucca  could  have  honest 
use  for  two  such  boats. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  ere  long  the  stars  came  out.  Captain 
Belknap  had  an  excellent  night  glass,  and  just  as  twilight  was 
deepening  into  night,  ho  could  see  that  there  were  full  twenty  men 
on  the  felucca's  deck.  We  had  not  seen  over  half  a  dozen  of  her 
men  at  any  one  time  before.  The  captain  handed  me  the  glass 
and  bade  me  look.  Without  the  glass  I  could  just  distinguish 
the  dark  outlines  of  the  felucca  upon  the  starlit  water,  hut  after  I 
had  had  the  glass  to  my  eye  for  some  moments,  I  could  see  tho 
vessel's  outlines  plainly,  and  could  distinguish  some  twenty  or 
more  dark  forms  upon  her  deck.  Had  it  been  upon  the  shore, 
they  might  have  been  stumps  or  posts  for  all  that  the  glass  reveal- 
ed to  tho  contrary,  but  I  knew  that  upon  that  deck  they  could  bo 
nothing  but  men. 

Of  course  we  did  not  know  that  tho  escaped  convicts  meant  to 
trouble  us,  but  never  was  man  more  suro  of  a  fact  that  rested  on 
belief  than  were  wc  of  the  intentions  of  that  runaway  crew. 

By-and-by  it  became  so  dark  that  the  night-glass  could  only 
reveal  the  dim  outlines  of  the  felucca,  and  then  we  set  about  pre- 
paring for  defence.  If  wo  could  have  held  communication  with 
the  shore,  of  course  we  should  have  done  so,  but  to  have  sent  a 
boat  oft"  would  have  cost  us  dear,  so  wo  simply  made  up  our 
minds  to  defend  the  brig  as  best  we  could.  There  were  sixteen 
men  of  us  in  all — the  captain,  his  two  mates,  twelve  men  and  my- 
self. We  had  fourteen  pistols,  three  common  fowling-pieces  and 
one  rifle,  but  no  swords.  Yet  each  man  had  a  fire-lock,  and  two 
to  spare.  The  rifle  was  given  to  Wildredge,  and  Murphy  took  the 
extra  fowling-piece.  Wc  next  had  seven  long,  heavy  iron  belay- 
ing pins,  which  were  about  as  good  as  so  many  cutlasses ;  and 
clubs  for  the  rest  of  tho  crew  were  easily  procured.  Thus  wore 
wo  armed,  and  we  felt  strong,  for  we  had  one  great  advantage — 
if  the  villains  came  wo  could  have  them  under  our  fire  and  clubs 
ere  they  could  know  where  wo  were. 

Of  course  there  were  some  fluttering  hearts,  and  some  quick, 
nervous  breathing,  hut  there  was  not  a  sinking,  quailing  soul. 
Nine  o'clock  came  ;  and  so  did  ten — and  eleven — but  we  had  no 
thought  of  giving  up  the  watch,  though  one  or  two,  more  calm 
than  the  rest,  napped  a  little.  It  was  nearly  half-past  eleven  when 
we  heard  a  light  plashing  in  the  water  in  the  direction  of  tho  fe- 
lucca. Belknap  quickly  brought  out  his  night-glass,  and  he  plain- 
ly saw  two  boats  approaching  us.  He  made  sure  of  this,  aud  then 
gave  the  order  for  us  to  secrete  ourselves. 

There  was  a  sort  of  top-gallant  forecastle  to  the  brig,  reaching 
to  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  and  under  this  wc  all  crept,  with  our 
fire-arms  and  clubs  ready  for  action.  Our  plan  of  operations  was 
all  laid  down  and  understood.  It  was  quite  dark,  but  yet  we 
could  see  the  form  of  a  man  from  one  end  of  the  brig  to  the  other 
quite  plainly.  By-and-by  the  boats  came  so  near  that  wc  could 
hear  the  light  plash  of  the  mullled  oars — the  sound  would  not  have 
disturbed  an  unsuspecting  man,  for  it  might  have  been  a  mere  rip- 
pling of  the  water,  so  low  and  cautious  was  it.  The  captain  al- 
lowed them  to  come  very  near  before  he  luiilcd  them,  as  though 
he  had  just  discovered  them. 

"  Boats  ahoy  I"  he  cried  then,  in  a  tone  of  well  assumed  sur- 

prise. 

"  What  ye  want  '."  was  returned  from  ouo  of  tho  boats,  in 
French. 

"  I  want  to  know  who  you  are,"  cried  Belknap,  in  the  sumo 
tongue. 

"Never  you  mind.    We'll  tell  ye  when  we  come,"  answered 
the  same  voice  that  had  spoken  before. 

"  But  who  are  ye !    Where  d'yo  come  from !    What  d'ye  want 
here?    Keep  oft' — keep  oft"!" 

"  Keep  oft'  yourself!"  shouted  tire  Frenchman,  as  the  bows  of  i 
his  boat  struck  our  side. 


On  tho  next  moment  Belknap  darted  back,  and  came  around 
on  the  forecastle. 

"  Boys,"  he  uttered,  in  a  quick,  emphatic  tone,  "  wo  know  now 
they  mean  to  rob  us.  I've  ordered  them  to  keep  off,  and  they 
wont.  That's  sure  ground.  Bo  ready  for  'em  the  moment  they 
come,  and  don't  hesitate." 

In  a  moment  more  half  a  dozen  dark  heads  appeared  above 
the  rail  at  the  gangway,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  number 
more  followed.  There  were  surely  twenty  heads  in  all.  As  they 
came  upon  the  deck,  we  could  see  them  plainly,  and  could  sco 
them  gaze  eagerly  around. 

"  Where  is  he  !"  asked  one. 

"  Gone  below,  I  guess,"  returned  the  voico  that  had  answerod 
the  captain's  hail. 

"  To  wake  up  the  crew,"  said  another. 

"  But  where's  the  gold  V  asked  one  of  tho  acquisitive  ones. 

"Down  in  the  cabin,  somewhere,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  let  us  go  down  there." 

"  Ay — down  in  the  cabin  where  the  gold  is,"  repeated  several. 

These  remarks  had  been  made  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  but  wo 
understood  them  well,  and  of  course  the  last  lingering  doubt  had 
now  gone.  The  villains  moved  towards  the  cabin  compunion- 
way,  in  a  body,  seeming  to  havo  but  the  one  idea  of  finding  tho 
gold. 

"  Now,  boys  !"  whispered  the  captain.  "  Use  your  clubs  first, 
and  save  the  pistols  till  you  need  them.  Strike  fair — and  strike 
with  all  your  might.    Now  !" 

Without  a  word — but  like  the  rushing  of  some  heavy  body — wo 
darted  aft.  The  convicts  had  reached  the  bulkhead,  and  finding 
it  fastened  they  supposed  the  crew  had  taken  refuge  below.  Ono 
of  them  was  just  calling  for  some  one  to  open  the  door  when  we 
came  upon  them.  Captain  Belknap  struck  tho  first  blow  with 
oue  of  the  iron  pins,  and  his  man  sank  upon  the  deck  without  so 
much  as  a  groan.  Some  of  us  had  gone  round  upon  the  lar- 
board side,  so  that  we  took  them  on  both  flanks.  After  the  first 
moment  of  excited  nervousness  had  passed  over,  our  men  lay 
about  them  with  their  clubs  most  bravely ;  and  surely  one  half 
the  villains  had  been  floored  ere  the  invaders  could  even  imagine 
from  whence  the  danger  came.    Of  course  they  turned  then. 

"  Look  out,  boys,"  cried  Belknap,  loud  enough  for  cvtry  man 
to  hear.    "  They  have  knives  !" 

In  another  moment  we  heard  the  voice  of  Wildredgc,  the  sec- 
ond mate,  crying  that  he  was  stabbed.  Our  men  waited  to  hear 
no  more,  but  instantly  changing  the  clubs  into  the  left  hand  they 
drew  their  pistols,  and  on  the  next  instant  the  sharp  reports  rang 
out  upon  the  air.  The  men  had  become  firm  and  steady-nerved 
by  this  time,  and  the  shots  were  not  thrown  away.  At  any  rate, 
when  the  last  pistol  was  fired  there  were  only  four  of  the  enemy 
upon  their  feet,  and  they  were  disposed  of  without  much  further 
trouble. 

The  captain  now  called  upon  tho  cook  to  bring  the  lanterns,  and 
when  they  were  brought  we  could  see  the  full  extent  of  our  work. 
Some  half  dozen  of  the  villains  were  still  being  held  down  by  our 
men,  but  they  were  quickly  taken  care  of,  though  not  without  somo 
hard  work.  We  found  some  half  dozen  more  who  were  simply 
stunned,  and  who  were  easily  brought  to,  after  the  rest  had  been 
secured. 

There  were  twenty-two  of  tho  convicts  in  all,  and  only  nine  of 
them  were  fairly  dead.  Seven  were  wounded,  two  of  whom  died 
tho  next  morning,  so  that  wc  had  eleven  of  them  left  alive  upon 
our  hands,  and  they  were  securely  bound.  Of  the  brig's  crew  on- 
ly two  were  wounded — Wildredge  having  received  a  knife-cut  in 
the  arm,  and  ono  of  the  men  a  cut  on  the  shoulder ;  but  neither 
of  them  were  dangerous.  Before  it  was  fairly  day,  some  officers 
came  off,  having  heard  tho  report  of  the  pistols.  The  matter  was 
explained  to  them,  and  they  immediately  sent  for  the  American 
and  French  consuls.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  a  French  cor- 
vette came  in  that  very  morning  from  Tunis,  and  the  eleven  pris- 
oners were  delivered  over  to  the  French  commander.  Belknap 
received  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  consuls  and  the  captain  of  tho 
corvette,  in  which  all  the  facts  were  set  forth,  so  that  on  his  return 
to  Toulon,  he  could  obtain  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  convicts.  And  this  he  afterwards  did, 
receiving  a  very  handsome  sum. 

I  have  not  teen  Belknap  since  that  day,  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
him,  nor  shall  I  be  very  likely  to,  while  my  mind  holds  the  memory 
of  that  NiuiiT  Attack. 
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[Written  for  Ballou"s  Pictorial.] 
TO  CAJjLIE. 

BY  WYANDOTTE. 

Days,  months  and  years  may  pass  me  by, 

And  leave  no  trace  in  sight ; 
Yet,  hid  within,  deep  rancors  lie, 

My  fondest  hopes  to  blight. 

Some  latent  wish,  a  fond  desire 

Perhaps  my  pen  impels, 
To  write  the  name  I  cannot  speak, 

Whcro  memory  fondly  dwells. 

Tho  wish  is  mine  and  angry  fate, 

Do  what  she  will  or  may, 
Can  none  indeed  so  fair  create 

As  thou,  my  light  of  day. 

The  joyous  pleasure  too  is  mine, 

Thine  image  thus  to  cherish, 
Mid  scenes  of  life,  and  joy,  and  strife^ 

Where  others  vainly  perish. 

I  would  not  have  thee  waste  one  thought, 

One  vain  regret  on  me, 
'Tls  best  (you  say)  that  we  shall  part, 

More  cruel  though  it  be. 

Though  deep  the  chasm  betweon  us  made, 

By  hungry  hands  begun, 
Tho  pay  is  scant,  their  fare  ia  bad, 

For  work  so  nobly  done. 

But  fate  with  iron  hand  doth  crush 

A  heart  already  sore; 
In  grief  I  say  my  last  farewell; 

Thy  name  I'll  call  no  more. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NO  CROSS-NO  CROWN. 

BY  CAROLINE  LEE  IIENTZ. 

A  todth  girded  himself  for  the  journey  of  life.  A  smilo  was 
on  his  lips  ;  a  glad,  bounding  pulse  betrayed  the  full,  joyous  cur- 
rent that  gave  elasticity  to  his  steps,  crimson  to  his  cheeks,  and 
hopo  and  exultancy  to  his  heart.  He  had  read  of  those  who  had 
fainted  by  the  wayside ;  but  they  had  not  commenced  this  pilgrim- 
age with  a  frame  as  buoyant,  spirits  as  light-winged,  a  will  as 
strong,  and  a  soul  as  undaunted  as  his  own.  Ho  was  resolved  to 
win  the  crown  of  immortality,  anil  he  knew  that  he  must  climb 
many  a  mountain  height  before  ho  reached  the  temple  where  it 
was  enshrined.  But  what  cared  he  for  the  distance  that  inter- 
vened ?  He  had  a  long,  long  day  before  him  ;  the  path  was  green, 
and  the  dewiness  of  early  morning  sparkled  in  the  fresltand  flow- 
ery herbage.  The  summits  of  the  distant  hilltops  were  soft,  and 
smooth,  and  blue  as  the  heavens  on  which  they  gracefully  and 
majestically  undulated.  Like  Obidah,  tho  son  of  Abensoria,  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  morning  song  of  "  tho  bird  of  paradise,"  and 
tho  breezes  of  Eden  rustled  in  his  hair.  In  imagination,  he  beheld 
that  crown  of  burning  gold  which  was  to  set  so  royally  on  his 
brow  ;  and  he  went  onward  bravely,  rejoicingly,  though,  as  the  sun 
rose  higher,  the  sultriness  of  advancing  day  glowed  on  his  cheeks, 
and  he  was  constrained  to  push  back  his  moistened  locks,  and 
wipo  tho  sweat-drops  from  his  fervid  temples. 

At  length  the  6un  poured  down  a  full  tide  of  mountain  glory, 
too  oppressive  to  be  borne,  and  the  youth  staggered  and  turned  his 
wistful  eyes  to  a  grove  by  the  wayside,  whose  entrance,  arched  by 
interlacing  vines,  wooed  him  as  to  the  embrace  of  a  friend.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  embower  himself  in  the  leafy  coolness,  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  he  saw  a  stranger,  in  a  pilgrim's  garb, 
standing  before  him.  He  woro  a  countenance  of  grave  sweetness, 
and  his  eye  beamed  with  serene  and  steadfast  light. 

"Can  yo  not  bear  tho  heat  and  burden  of  the  day?"  said  he, 
and  his  voice  sounded  like  the  low,  deep  notes  of  an  organ. 
"  Think  yo  the  golden  crown  is  allotted  to  the  idler  in  the  bowers 
of  case  ?  No ;  it  is  the  guerdon  of  toil,  the  prico  of  exertion,  the 
reward  of  self-sacrifice,  of  enthusiasm  and  unflagging  energy.  Do 
you  relinquish  the  prize  V 

"  No,  father,"  replied  the  youth  ;  the  stranger  was  not  old,  hat 
there  was  something  in  his  aspect  that  expressed  a  divino  pater- 
nity. "  No,  father,  but  I  am  faint  and  weary,  and  my  feet  arc  be- 
ginning to  blister  from  the  dry  and  sandy  path.  If  I  rest,  it  is 
only  to  gather  strength  to  renew  my  journey." 

"Beware!"  said  the  stranger;  "tho  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work.  Go  on,  and  strength  shall  be  given.  Go  on,  if  thy 
purpose  is  holy,  and  thy  ambition  pure.  Take  my  rod  and  staff, 
and  it  will  support  your  weakness ;  bind  my  6audals  on  your  feet, 
and  they  will  protect  them  from  the  burning  sands ;  and  take  this 
cross  on  your  shoulder  and  bear  it,  even  to  tho  gate  of  the  temple. 
Bear  it,  though  with  bleeding  flesh  and  shrinking  frame  ;  for  by 
Him  who  sware  by  himself  because  there  is  no  greater,  tho  crown 
is  only  for  him  who  bears  the  cross  and  despises  the  shame." 

The  eyes  of  the  youth  seemed  gifted  with  supernatural  power, 
and  ho  beheld,  what  he  had  not  before  seen,  a  cross,  that  must 
have  been  borne  by  the  stranger,  for  the  mantle  that  covered  his 
shoulder  was  stained  with  blood,  and  he  pressed  his  hand  against 
his  side,  as  if  oppressed  with  weariness.  Constrained  by  a  mys- 
terious, inexplicable  power,  the  youth  bowed  himself  down,  and 
attempted  to  lift  a  burden  at  once  so  glorified  and  so  accursed,  hut 
his  trembling  hands  fell  to  his  sides,  unable  to  overcome  its  weight. 

"Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee  I"  said  the  stranger;  and  lifting  the 
cross  its  lightly  as  if  it  were  a  silver  thread,  he  laid  it  across  tho 
shoulder  of  the  youth,  and  taking  his  hand  with  a  benign  smile, 
he  bade  him  arise  and  be  of  good  cheer. 


"And  then,"  said  the  youth,  looking  back  upon  the  pilgrim,  on 
whoso  head  the  noonday  sun  fell  with  a  strange  glory,  "if  thou 
hast  borne  the  cross,  where  is  thy  crown  V 

The  stranger  lifted  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  as  he  slowly  re- 
ceded from  view,  and,  to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  youth,  his  face 
seemed  like  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness,  and  his  drapery 
white  and  glistening,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  whiten  it. 
And  ho  went  on,  endowed  with  strength  from  on  high ;  with  the 
pilgrim's  staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  pilgrim's  sandals  on  his 
feet,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  pilgrim's  cross.  It 
is  true,  his  heart  and  flesh  ofttimcs  failed,  and  his  spirit  panted 
under  the  weary  load,  while  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  blood 
trickled  from  his  wounded  shoulder.  But  a  voice  seemed  ever 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "  No  cross — no  crown."  And  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  mountain  summit,  and  toiled  upward  and  onward, 
pausing  only  to  "  drink  of  tho  brook  by  the  way,"  for  the  shadows 
began  to  lengthen,  and  chillness  crept  slowly  upon  the  air. 

"  0,  God,"  he  onco  exclaimed,  in  tho  extremity  of  despair, 
while  tho  cross  he  had  borne  seemed  bearing  down  upon  him  with 
crushing  weight,  "  my  burden  is  greater  than  I  can  bear !  Is  this 
rugged  path  tho  same  I  entered  this  morning,  so  green,  and  fresh, 
and  blushing  with  new-born  flowers  ?  Is  this  leaden  heart  the 
samo  that  then  throbbed  with  such  glad  pulsations  ? — these  weary 
eyes  the  samo  that  mocked  the  dawning  sunbeams  ?  O,  if  this  be 
life's  journey,  why  did  I  ever  enter  it  ?  Why  woro  such  glorious 
aspirations  given,  combined  with  so  much  weakness  ? — such  long- 
ings for  immortality,  yet  such  draggings  down  to  earth  ? — such  di- 
vine ambition  bound  by  such  mortal  coils  1  Alas  1  my  spirit  is 
willing,  but  my  flesh  is  weak." 

"  Who  that  had  seen  that  crushed  and  wearied  figure,  travel- 
soiled,  dim  and  dusty,  with  pale  and  tear  stained  cheek,  and  dry, 
quivering  lips,  and  eyes  liko  smoking  torches,  would  have  recog- 
nized the  youth  in  his  morning  bloom  of  heart  and  cheek,  his 
hope,  and  joy,  and  brightness  ?  His  knees  bend  under  him — ho 
is  about  to  sink,  as  many  a  poor  burdened  heart  has  done  in  life's 
pilgrimage,  when  through  the  parting  mountain  shadow  he  catches 
a  glimpse  of  tho  temple  which  is  the  goal  of  his  footsteps,  glitter- 
ing and  flashing  like  the  golden  glories  seen  through  sunset 
clouds.  He  rises  and  presses  onward,  and  as  lie  remembers  tho 
promise  of  him  who  had  himself  borne  tho  cross  and  despised  tho 
shame,  who  had  placed  the  staff  in  his  hands,  and  bound  the  san- 
dals to  his  feet — when  he  recalls  the  divine  effulgence  in  which  ho 
melted  from  his  sight — the  sublime  gesture  slowly  sweeping  heav- 
enward, his  spirit  burns  within  him,  and  his  failing  strength  is 
renewed.  He  presses  onward  and  upward  ;  tho  mountain  stream 
dashes  across  his  path,  and  the  cold  waters  threaten  to  submergo 
him,  but  ho  plunges  in,  and  they  soon  roll  darkly  behind  him. 
The  mountain  side  is  whitened  with  the  bonis  of  wayfarers,  who 
perished  ero  reaching  tho  temple  goal,  now  almost  gained  by  him. 

Hark  !  Is  it  music  that  greets  his  fainting  senses  *  No ;  it  is 
the  opening  of  the  temple  gate,  on  "  golden  hinges  turning." 
Halt  not,  weary  pilgrim ;  one  more  step,  and  the  goal  is  won  I 
Thou  canst  lay  down  the  cross,  and  the  crown  is  thine !  Joy  to 
thee,  triumphant  traveller !  From  the  mountain  height — from  the 
sun-clad  temple,  where  thy  feet  are  planted,  thou  canst  look  back 
on  the  rugged  path,  the  toilsome  ascent,  and  the  fallen  cross. 

Who  that  beheld  that  radiant  form,  glowing  with  immortal 
youth  and  heavenly  joy,  with  that  crown  of  sevenfold  beams  of 
glory  on  his  brow,  would  recognize  the  travel-soiled  and  tear-blis- 
tered pilgrim,  bowing  and  fainting  beneath  the  crushing  burden  of 
life?  Gone  are  the  dust-stains  from  his  garments,  the  tear-stains 
from  his  cheek,  the  blood-drops  from  his  vesture,  and  the  anguish 
from  his  soul.  How  short  the  warfare — how  enduring  tho  tri- 
umph !  How  brief  the  toil — how  everlasting  the  rest  I  How 
different  the  downward  to  the  upward  view ! 

A  young  maiden  sat  in  Jier  chamber  at  the  twilight  hour,  and 
there  was  no  one  near  to  witness  the  shadow  on  her  brow.  Tho 
breeze  sighed  through  her  lattice,  and  she  sighed  responsive  to  its 
mournful  whispers ;  she  was  young,  but  her  cheek  was  pale,  and 
her  blue  eyes  were  darkened  by  a  melancholy  shade ;  she  was 
young,  but  the  fragrance  had  passed  from  life's  flower,  and  tho 
glory  from  life's  dream.  She  had  made  herself  an  idol,  and 
found  that  its  heart  was  of  iron,  and  its  feet  of  clay  ;  and  she  gath- 
ered up  the  fallen  garlands  with  which  she  had  crowned  it,  and 
crashed  them  withering  to  her  bosom. 

"  0,  Father  in  heaven  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  loneliness  and 
desolation  of  her  heart,  "  let  me  not  continue  life's  weary  journey 
thus  soiTowing  and  alone.  I  have  gathered  with  rash  hand  tho 
blossoms  of  love,  and  they  have  faded  in  my  grasp,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  the  print  of  the  thorns.  Doom  me  not  to  travel  a  long, 
bleak  way,  whose  darkness  appals,  and  whose  coldness  chills.  O, 
my  Father,  ono  lonely  traveller  will  not  be  missed  in  tho  great 
thoroughfare  of  humanity.  Here  let  me  rest  my  burdened  heart, 
and  close  my  weary  eyes." 

The,  young  mourner  bowed  her  head,  and  her  tears  dropped  like 
summer  rain.  Was  it  the  breeze  that  rustled  in  her  loosened  ring- 
lets, or  the  wing  of  an  angel  unseen  by  mortal  eyes  ?  Who  is  it 
whispers  to  her  fainting  spirit,  and  bids  her  rise  and  go  forward  on 
her  Father's  mission  ?  Like  Maty,  she  has  been  weeping  over  the 
grave  of  her  earthly  hopes  ;  like  Mary,  she  hears  the  voice  of  the 
Master,  and  she  goes  forth  to  meet  him.  Trembling  and  faltering, 
she  goes  forth  obedient  to  the  divino  behest ;  she  passes  into  tho 
shadows  of  night.  Tho  sun  will  shine  no  more  for  her,  but  ono 
by  ono  tho  stars  come  out  and  hold  their  silver  lamps  over  tho 
wanderer's  path.  She  has  bowed  her  frail  shoulder  to  the  burden 
of  the  cross,  and  the  promise  of  the  crown  sustains  her  sinking  soul. 

"  Not  a  golden  crown,"  she  cries,  "  but  one  of  unfading  flowers 
— one  leaf  embalmed  with  the  breath  of  immortal  love  were  worth 
all  the  gold  that  paves  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Adieu,  yo 
blossoms  of  earth  !    Never  more  shall  my  hand  gather  your  glow- 


ing clusters  ;  your  beauty  hath  turned  to  ashes,  and  your  i. 

to  poisonous  exhalations — the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  \  alley 

shall  replace  your  perishing  bloom." 

Like  a  pale  moonbeam,  the  young  maiden  parted  tho  shadows 
of  night,  as  her  still  footsteps  left  their  print  on  the  dewy  grass. 
Her  steps  had  been  light  as  the  summer  breeze,  but  the  burden  of 
the  cross  pressed  her  downward,  and  those  who  followed  could 
tell  that  a  weary  foot  had  preceded  theirs.  By-and-by  the  moon 
lifted  her  angel  face  above  a  bed  of  white  fleecy  clouds,  and 
mingled  her  soft,  holy  light  with  the  inner  light  dawning  in  the 
maiden's  soul.  Long  and  lonely  was  the  path  she  trod — some- 
times through  woods,  dark  and  dense,  impervious  to  the  heavenly 
rays,  whcro  the  melancholy  notes  of  the  midnight  bird  alono  were 
heard  ;  over  rugged  hills  and  solitary  vales,  through  cold  streams 
and  wild,  dreary  wastes  she  passed,  watching  for  the  day  spring 
on  high.  Not  to  the  gorgeous  temple  on  the  mountain  height  was 
her  glance  uplifted.  It  was  turned  to  a  green  field,  where  still 
waters  smiled — to  a  bower  where  the  dove  made  its  nest,  and  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  bloomed.  Exhausted  nature  rallied,  as  bathed  in 
morning's  rosy  light  she  beheld  the  borders  of  the  promised  land. 
She  pressed  forward  with  panting  breath  and  failing  limbs,  but  fell 
prostrate  beneath  the  crushing  weight  she  had  upborne  so  bravely 
and  enduringly.  Poor  wanderer  !  poor  forsaken  wanderer !  hast 
thou  followed  thy  Master's  steps  in  vain  ? — is  there  no  rest  for  tho 
tempest-tossed  and  world-weary  spirit  ? — has  God  forgotten  to  be 
gracious,  and  are  his  promises  void  ? 

No!  Ono  approaches  and  lifts  her  drooping  form.  "  His  head 
is  wet  with  dew,  and  his  locks  are  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night." 
Unseen,  he  lias  been  the  companion  of  her  journey,  her  protector 
and  her  guide.  He  has  not  forsaken  her,  who  has  put  her  trust  in 
him.  Immortal  joy  thrills  through  her  frame,  glows  on  her  cheeks, 
and  beams  in  her  eyes.  Her  robes  are  white  as  those  of  the  blood- 
washed  throng  that  surround  the  throne  of  God ;  and  a  wreath  of 
unfading  roses  redolent  with  divine  love,  tho  only  crown  she 
sought,  encircles  her  brows.  She  stands  upon  the  cross,  her 
stepping-stone  to  heaven,  triumphant,  adoring  ;  and  looks  back 
upon  the  clouds  rolling  behind  her,  with  a  smilo  that  illumines 
their  darkness. 

"No  cross — no  crown!"  From  the  tongues  of  angel  choirs 
sounds  this  motto  for  the  pilgrims  in  the  journey  of  life.  From 
the  bed  of  pain,  the  couch  of  languishment,  the  dungeon  of  de- 
spair— from  the  blighted  heart  of  youth,  and  the  frozen  breast  of 
age,  amid  disappointment,  and  sorrow,  and  agony,  this  sublime 
appeal  to  the  immortal  spirit  struggling  for  victory  or  release  is 
uttered ;  and  its  echo  may  be  heard  in  tho  remotest  abodes  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  "  No  cross — no  crown."  It  is  the  slogan  of 
life,  tho  victor-anthem  of  death,  the  chorus  of  eternity. 


THE  EDDYSTOKE  L1GHT.IIOUSE. 

The  care  of  this  important  beacon  is  committed  to  four  men  ; 
twa  of  them  take  charge  of  it  by  turns,  and  are  relieved  evwry  six 
weeks.  But  as  it  often  happens,  especially  in  stormy  weather, 
that  boats  cannot  touch  at  the  Eddystone  for  many  months,  a 
proper  quantity  of  salt  provisions  is  always  laid  up  as  in  a  ship 
for  a  long  voyage.  In  high  winds  such  a  briny  atmosphere  sur- 
rounds this  gloomy  solitude  from  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  that  a 
man  exposed  to  it  could  not  draw  his  breath.  At  these  dreadful 
intervals  the  two  forlorn  inhabitants  keep  close  quarters,  and  are 
obliged  to  live  in  darkness  and  stench,  listening  to  the  howling 
storm,  excluded  in  every  emergency  from  the  least  hope  of  assist- 
ance, and  without  any  earthly  company  but  what  is  administered 
from  the  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  building  in  which  they 
are  immured.  Once,  on  relieving  this  forlorn  guard,  one  of  tho 
men  was  found  dead,  his  companion  choosing  rather  to  shut  him- 
self up  with  a  putrifying  carcase,  than,  by  throwing  it  into  the  sea, 
incur  the  suspicion  of  murder.  In  fine  weather  these  wretched 
beings  scramble  about  the  rocks  when  the  tide  ebbs,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  fishing,  which  is  the  only  employment  they  can 
have,  except  that  of  trimming  their  nightly  fires.  "Such  totai  inac- 
tion, and  entire  seclusion  from  tho  joys  and  aids  of  society,  can 
only  be  endured  by  great  religious  philosophy,  which  wo  cannot 
imagine  they  feel ;  or  by  great  stupidity,  which  in  pity  we  must 
suppose  they  possess.  Yet  this  wretched  communication  is  so 
small,  we  are  assured  it  lias  sometimes  been  a  scene  of  misan- 
thropy. Instead  of  suffering  the  recollection  of  these  distresses 
and  dangers  in  which  each  is  deserted  by  all  but  one,  to  endear 
that  one  to  him,  we  arc  informed  the  humors  of  each  were  so 
soured,  they  preyed  both  upon  themselves  and  on  each  other.  If 
one  sat  above,  the  other  was  commonly  found  below.  Their  meals 
too,  were  solitary — each,  like  a  brute,  growling  over  his  food  alone. 
The  emolument  of  this  arduous  post  is  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and 
provision  while  on  duty.  The  house  to  live  in  may.be  fairly 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  The  whole  together  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
tho  least  eligible  places  of  preferment  in  Britain. — X.  Y.  Mercury. 


HOW  THE  TELEGRA1-H  WORKS. 

In  speaking  of  the  electric  telegraph,  we  suppose  that  there  is, 
in  every  message  transmitted  by  its  agency,  a  sort  of  journey  ac- 
complished by  the  current,  as  far  as  the  wires  may  reach  ;  and  to 
us  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that,  some  elemental  substance, 
set  in  motion  in  London,  shall  travel  in  tho  brief  spat  e  of  one 
minute  to  Glasgow.  But  tho  reality  is  far  more  wonderful  than 
this  idea.  There  is  no  actual  current,  or  passage  of  power.  There 
is  already  provided  by  nature  a  connecting  substance  between  tho 
two  termini ;  the  electricity  has  not  to  travel,  for  it  reaches  all  tho 
way;  and  just  as  I  could  change  the  position  of  the  bunds  of  a 
clock,  without  going  to  the  cloek,  supposing  I  had  a  long,  light  rod 
in  my  hand  ;  so,  by  touching  and  guiding  one  end  of  the  long, 
subtle  chain  of  fluid,  I  can  change  the  bands  of  the  electrical  dial 
at  the  distance  of  ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  miles. — Christian 
Freeman. 


The  Volatile. — Extreme  volatile  and  sprightly  tempers 
seem  inconsistent  with  any  great  enjoyment.  There  is  too  much 
time  wasted  in  the  mere  transition  from  one  object  to  another.  No 
room  for  those  deep  impressions  which  are  made  alono  by  the  du- 
ration of  an  idea,  and  are  quite  requisite  to  any  strong  sensation 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain.  The  bee  to  collect  honey,  or  the  spider 
to  gather  poison,  must  abide  some  time  upon  the  weed  or  flower. 
They  whose  fluids  are  mere  sal  volatile,  seem  rather  cheerful  than 
happy  men.  The  temper  above  described  is  ofteuer  the  lot  of 
wits,  than  of  persons  ot  great  abilities. — Shaiidone. 
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SIR  ALLAN  NAPIER  MCNAB. 

The  gentleman,  whose  portrait,  taken  from  a 
photograph,  graces  this  page,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  Canadian  neighbors.  He 
was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  is  now,  as  his  appearance  shows,  enjoy- 
ing a  hale  old  age.  His  father  was  a  general  in 
the  British  army,  who,  after  having  served  in 
Europe  manv  years,  came  to  America  with  his 
colonel,  the  late  General  Simcoe,  the  first  gover- 
nor of  Upper  Canada.  Sir  Allan's  father  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  gallant  man,  and  was  repeat- 
edly wounded  in  action,  having,  on  one  occasion, 
both  his  legs  broken.  The  second  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  this  country  found  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  attending  school,  but  when  our 
troops  crossed  the  frontier,  obeying  his  patriotic 
and  military  impulses,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
royal  troops,  and  was  in  the  grenadier  company 
of  the  king's  regiment  that  was  so  badly  cut  up 
by  us  near  York.  Through  the  influence  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  B.  H.  Sheafe,  young  McNab  received  a 
midshipman's  warrant,  and  was  placed  on  board 
Sir  James  Veo's  ship  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor.  He 
soon,  however,  abandoned  the  navy,  and  joined 
the  100th  regiment,  then  advancing  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier.  He  behaved  under  fire  with  such 
gallantry  that  he  was  promoted  to  an  ensigncy  in 
the  49th.  With  this  regiment  he  marched  to 
Plattsburgh,  where  he  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  at  the  bridge  over  the  Saranac  on  the 
morning  of  the  attack.  He  shared  the  varied 
fortunes  of  the  British  arms,  and  remained  in  the 
army  until  1816,  when  lie  threw  up  his  commis- 
sion and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  Short- 
ly after  being  admitted  to  tlic  bar,  in  1824,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ham- 
ilton, then  an  inconsiderable  village,  and  was  the 
first  barrister  honored  with  a  silk  gown  as  queen's 
counsel  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1828,  he  hail  a 
difficulty  with  the  House  of  Assembly,  by  whoso 
order  he  was  arrested,  but  soon  afterwards  re- 
gained his  liberty.  In  1830,  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  county  of  Wentworth  in  the  provin- 
cial legislature,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in 
the  Canadian  parliament.  He  was  for  several 
years  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the 
then  province  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  is  now 
prime  minister  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. During  his  speakership,  in  1837 — 38,  he 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  militia  force  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
patriots  at  Gallows  Hill,  marched  into  the  Lon- 
don district,  to  quell  the  rebellion  there.  Thence 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  1600  men  to  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  where  he  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
He  was  the  hero  of  an  affair  that  caused  the  greatest  sensation 
both  in  Canada  and  this  country,  during  that  period  of  intensest 
excitement  and  trouble,  viz.,  the  cutting  out  and  burning  of  the 
steamer  Caroline.  The  queen  rewarded  his  active  services  to  the 
government  by  knighting  him  on  the  suppression  of  the  attempted 
revolution.  Sir  Allan  has  always  been  a  warm  advocate  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  and  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  in- 
augurated many  of  those  enterprises  which  tend  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  In  1831, 
he  procured  an  act  incorporating  the  London  and  Gore  Railway 
Company,  which  subsequently  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the 
Great  Western  Company.  The  rebellion,  of  course,  clouded  for 
a  time  all  industrial  and  commercial  movements,  but  on  the  res- 
toration of  tranquillity,  Sir  Allan  renewed  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  railroad  just  mentioned,  and  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  legislative  aid  for  both.  He  also  zealously 
engaged  in  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  aided  materially  in  forwarding  that  system  of 
canals  by  which  the  rapids  are  avoided  and  navigation  rendered 
speedy  and  safe.  In  1835,  he  procured  an  act  to  inc  orporate  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  railroad  communication 
between  the  western  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  title  of 
the  Hamilton  and  Port  Dover  Railway  Company.  In  fact,  Sir 
Allan  has  been  untiring  in  using  his  talents  and  influence  in  se- 
curing the  best  interests  of  Canada.  The  public  appreciation  of 
his  services  was  testified  last  year  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  His  constituents  and  friends 
united  in  procuring  a  splendid  Service  of  plate,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  the  hall  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  Hamilton,  October  29,  1855.  The 
plate  was  manufactured  in  London,  and  consists  of  twenty-two 
pieces,  with  a  splendid  candelabrum  as  a  centre  piece,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — "  Presented  to  Colonel  the  Honorable  Sir 
Allan  Napier  Macnab,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada,  who  has  represented 
the  city  of  Hamilton  and  county  of 
Weiuworth,  in  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  for  twenty-five  years,  by  the 
citizens  of  Hamilton,  of  all  political 
parties,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  valuable  services  and  untiring 
efforts  in  promoting  the  material  in- 
terests of  that  city  and  the  province 
generally ;  but  more  especially  for 
the  important  aid  he  has  rendered  in 
the  construction  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway,  which  has  conferred  the 
most  important  and  lasting  benefits 
— moral,  fiscal  and  political,  upon 
Hamilton  and  upon  Canada.  1855." 
The  above  inscription  is  also  on  one 
side  of  the  large  cup ;  on  the  other 
side  of  which  is  "  Success  to  the 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada." 
Around  the  base  of  the  candelabrum 
are  figures  of  Justice,  Peace  and  of 
Truth.  Peace  holds  in  her  right  hand 
a  palm  leaf,  on  which  is  inscribed, 
"  G.  W.  R.,"  (Great  Western  Rail- 
way). Each  article  bears  the  Macnab 
crest,  with  the  motto,  "  Timor  omnis 
abesto."  This  flattering  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors  to  one  of  their  most  emi- 
nent public  servants,  shows  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a 
prophet  finds  no  favor  in  his  native 
land,  and  evince  that  our  neighbors 
appreciate  his  public -spirited  efforts 
for  their  social  and  political  welfare. 


STR  ALLAN  NAPIER  MCNABB. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  CLAVERACK,  NEW  YORK. 

The  handsome  buildings  of  this  popular  educational  institute, 
of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  presents  an  accurato  repre- 
sentation, are  situated  in  the  village  of  Claverack,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Hudson.  They  are  construct- 
ed of  wood,  on  the  most  commodious  yet  economical  plan,  and  in 
every  appointment  such  as  will  contribute  to  the  object  ol  their 
erection.  The  site  is  an  admirable  one,  being  easy  oi  access  by 
steamboat  and  railroad,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city,  yet  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  country  influence.  Travellers  have  often  remarked  that 
the  location  was  made  for  a  literary  institution.  The  enterprise 
was  started  in  the  winter  of  1854,  and  the  sum  of  $50,000  pledged  ; 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  board  of  trustees  during 
the  following  summer,  resulted  in  this  perfect  structure.  The 
school  was  advertised  to  open  the  following  November,  under  the 
instruction  of  an  able  faculty,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Rev. 
Ira  C.  Boicc,  A.  ML,  as  j  resident,  and  William  H.  Bannister,  A. 
M.,  as  principal.  The  first  year  has  numbered  over  eight  hun- 
dred students,  which  seems  to  be  only  a  premonition  of  its  future 
Rucress.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
institutes  of  learning  in  the  land.  The  important  subject  of  edu- 
cation commands  a  full  share  of  public  solicitude  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  boasts  not  only  of  an  admirable  system  of  free 
schools,  but  of  a  large  number  of  colleges,  and  academies,  and  in- 
stitutes like  the  one  under  notice.  Many  of  them  are  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  different  religious  associations.  Thus  Co- 
lumbia College,  formerly  "King's,"  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Episcopalians,  and  the  Baptists,  Presbyte- 
rians, Lutherans  and  Reformed  Church  have  their  theological 
seminaries.  The  sum  of  more  than  $1,900,000  is  annually  pro- 
vided for  purposes  of  general  education,  of  which  $800,000  are 
raised  by  a  State  tax.  The  ample  provision,  public  and  private, 
for  thorough  intellectual  culture  and  refinement,  leaves  nothine  to 
be  desired. 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 
Newton  had  no  enjoyments  which  were  not 
purely  intellectual.  Even  as  a  boy,  he  never 
joined  in  the  games  and  amusements  "of  his  com- 
panions. Wc  find  him  making  dials,  and  water- 
clocks,  and  windmills ;  and  on  the  day  of  the 
gteat  storm  of  1658,  when  Cromwell  was  draw- 
ing his  last  breath  in  Whitehall,  and  Goodwin 
stood  by  his  bedside,  assuring  him  that  his  soul 
was  safe,  and  Bates  went  soft  and  sad  from  room 
to  room,  and  the  trees  in  St.  James's  Park  were 
uprooted  by  the  tempest,  Newton,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  was  jumping  about  in  the  gale  to  measure 
the  force  of  the  wind.  In  more  advanced  years, 
his  amusements  were  still  more  severe.  Whtn 
weary  of  his  other  studies,  the  differential  calcu- 
lus and  the  irregularities  of  the  moon,  he  "  re- 
freshed himself"  with  chronology  and  all  the  dry 
details  of  lustrums,  Olympiads,  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts,  lie  had  a  perfect  horror  of 
poetry,  and  would  have  echoed  the  sentiment  of 
his  friend  Barrow,  that  it  is  "  an  ingenious  kind 
of  nonsense."  He  showed  his  regard  for  sculp- 
ture when  he  said  of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, that  he  was  "  a  lover  of  stone  dolls."  And 
his  opinion  of  painting  is  expressed  in  an  anec- 
dote which  wc  do  not  profess  to  comprehend,  but 
which  implies  that  he  considered  pictures  nothing 
but  "  dirt."  Love  he  heeded  not ;  honors  he 
sought  not ;  above  all  things  he  despised  wealth. 
Master  of  the  Mint,  money  had  no  charms  for 
him.  Speculum  metal  for  his  reflecting  telescope 
was  to  him  the  most  precious  of  the  metals.  Sir 
Isaac  thought  more  of  a  lens  and  a  prism  than  of 
all  the  ingots  at  the  mint  and  all  the  diamonds  in 
Amsterdam.  The  bursting  of  a  soap  bubble, 
when  pursuing  his  experiments  on  color,  gave 
him  more  concern  than  the  loss  of  £20,000  on 
the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  He  part- 
ed with  his  money  freely — so  freely,  indeed,  that 
his  biographers  have  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of 
singular  generosity.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
it  was  no  more  generosity  than  is  the  act  of  the 
poor  Bavage  who  gives  away  inestimable  treasures 
for  a  glass  bead  or  a  little  bit  of  mirror.  What 
cared  he  for  wealth  ?  He  had  no  interest  in  hu- 
man life  ;  he  had  no  sublunary  pleasures  which 
money  could  purchase,  except  pippins  and  red 
streaks.  He  gave  it  away  to  anybody  who  asked 
for  it.  In  one  of  his  absent  fits,  he  had  his  pock- 
et picked  of  over  £3000,  and  suspected  a  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  William  Whiston ;  he  made  no 
efforts  to  recover  his  bank  bills,  and  when  asked 
how  much  he  had  lost,  only  replied  "  too  much." 
He  was  so  far  imposed  upon,  that  he  paid  £4000 
for  an  estate  in  Wiltshire  worth  only  half  ot 
that  sum  ;  ho  was  told  that  he  might  vacate  his  bargain  in  equity 
and  he  declined  the  trouble.  If  ever  he  thought  of  money-mak- 
ing, it  was  only  to  pay  his  frugal  buttery  book,  and  buy  putty 
for  his  lenses  and  oranges  for  his  sister. — London  Illustrated  Aewt. 
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THE  "MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  BELL." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Evangelist  writes  to  that  paper 
the  following  description  of  the  bell  of  a  buried  convent  in  Syria. 
"  We  are  now  within  two  days  of  Mount  Sinai.  Our  intention 
has  been  to  go  directly  there ;  but  Dr.  Leider  and  his  lady,  Eng- 
lish missionaries  at  Cairo,  had  strongly  advised  us  to  take  anoth- 
er direction,  and  to  visit  the  Gebel  Nakous,  a  mountain  near  the 
sea,  which  they  assured  us  no  American  has  ever  visited,  and 
was  very  little  'known,  though  exceedingly  interesting.  It  pre- 
sented on  one  side  a  bright  cliff,  over  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
while  on  the  other  was  a  sloping  talus  of  line,  glistening  sand, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  summit.  Many  years  since,  it  was  found 
under  certain  circumstances  to  emit  a  sound,  which  the  Bedouins, 
in  their  love  of  the  wondeiful,  attributed  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
of  a  convent  buried  beneath  the  long  slope  of  sand,  and  thus  their 
name  of  '  Gebel  Nakous,'  or,  '  Mountain  of  the  Bell.'  We  pro- 
ceeded at  once  on  our  arrival  to  seek  the  phenomenon,  and  were 
not  long  in  suspense.  Ascending  the  hill  as  we  were  directed  by 
our  friends  at  Cairo,  at  length  we  caught  a  sound  as  of  music 
rising  and  falling  in  suecissive  cadence;  but  for  a  long  time  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  from  whence  it  came.  It  was  all  on  near- 
ly the  same  key,  but  differed  much  in  intensity.  At  times  it 
was  low,  trembling  and  even  mournful,  like  the  wind,  and  we  held 
our  breath  to  catch  it.  Then  it  increased  to  the  sweet,  mellow 
tones  of  a  flute,  ami  finally  underwent  a  rapid  change  to  tho  pow- 
erful vibrations  of  a  huge  organ,  pealing  tremendously,  until 
everything  around  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  it,  and  the  whole 
mountain  to  tremble.  It  was  indeed  awe-striking,  for  it  could  be 
traced  to  no  quarter;  but  seemed  now  to  proceed  from  the  air, 
now  from  the  mountain,  and  then 
even  from  within  our  very  selves. 
 — —  An  occasional  peal  reached  those  be- 
low, but  the  full  clfect  was  only  real- 
ized on  the  bank  itself.  This  led  me 
to  seek  there  the  solution  of  the  phe- 
DSg  nomenon,  and  I  at  length  found  it  to 
".'  my  full  satisfaction.  I  noticed  that 
.  iaj3'..°-1  the  mu*ic  and  the  flowing  of  the  sand 
fiSflffirySfr'*-  ijjr,  were  simultaneous,  and  that  when  a 
\  foot  was  withdrawn  from  tho  land, 
the  sand  which  gradually  flowed  in 
to  fill  the  depression,  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  first  sound  which  I  have 
mentioned,  low  and  uncertain.  As 
the  Current  grew  larger,  it  increased 
to  a  clear,  melodious  tone,  like  that 
caused  by  a  flame  of  hydrogen  gas 
passing  through  a  glass  tube,  while  a 
large  mass  set  in  motion  gave  rise  to 
a  sound  which  I  can  only  compare 
to  the  most  powerful  tones  of  an  or- 
gan. Examination  seemed  to  show 
that  the  whole  w;u>  caused  by  the  par- 
ticles of  sand,  highly  heated  by  the 
sun,  slipping  ov»r  and  past  each  oth- 
er. In  the  shade  the  thing  was 
'•'"'iL'-i  1  5  arcely,  if  at  "11,  discernible,  and 
was  much  duller  on  the  parts  which 
had  already  been  moved. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  AT  CLAVERACK,  NEW  YORK. 


Brutality  is  an  inclination  to  anger 
and  coarseness  ;  irresolution,  a  fear  to 
undertake ;  doubt,  hesitation  about 
believing ;  and  perplexity  is  a  rest- 
less and  unquiet  irresolution. —  l  au- 
vtnaryuet. 
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THE  LATE  ROBERT  X>URIVAGE. 
When  death  strikes  down  one  from  our  midst  whose  moral 
character  has  been  clouded  by  repr6ach,  and  whose  career  has  been 
shortened,  perhaps,  by  his  own  folly  and  indiscretion,  however 
much  the  affections  of  the  heart  may  be  wounded,  we  do  not  like 
to  recall  and  linger  over  the  bereavement.  A  consciousness  that 
the  departure  of  the  loved  one  was,  perhaps,  for  the  best,  in  res- 
pect to  his  removal  from  temptations  against  which  he  was  not 
strong,  will  cloud  the  recollections  and  sadden  the  memory  of  the 
dearest  ties.  But  when  those  are  taken  from  us,  the  daily  beauty 
of  whose  character  and  life  was  little  less  than  a  walking  example 
of  purity,  then  it  is  that  the  heart  indulges  unrestrained  in  the 
luxury  of  grief.  It  was  our  fortune  to  know  and  to  admire  him 
whoso  name  heads  this  hasty  reference.  Though  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Durivage  had  given  evidence  of  a  maturity  of 
taste  and  remarkable  proficiency  in  both  art  and  literature.  With 
a  quick  and  subtle  appreciation  of  tho  beautiful,  ho  coupled  an 
originality  of  conception  and  power  of  execution  that  gavo  bril- 
liant promise.  An  early  adept  and  proficient  in  all  athletic  sports, 
he  yet  uncomplainingly  submitted  to  the  results  of  a  violent  fever 
which  long  since  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm  ; 
patiently  and  resignedly  applying  himself,  until,  with  his  left,  he 
had  once  more  reached  his  original  capacity  for  drawing,  painting 
and  writing.  Though  modesty  had  withheld  his  name  from  tho 
public,  the  productions  of  his  pen  have  often  afforded  delight  to 
the  refined  and  critical.  Thus  much  the  most  casual  observer 
might  have  known  of  him,  but  the  sweetness  of  his  domestic  char- 
acter, the  gentle,  uncomplaining  patience  of  his  endurance  of  phy- 
sical suffering,  the  genial  sunshine  of  his  agreeable  presence, — 
these  wero  matters  that  his  personal  friends  alone  could  appreciate. 
Let  the  natural  grief  for  the  loss  of  such  be  tempered  by  the 
beautiful  and  consoling  promises  of  Christianity,  and  that  Divine 
confidence  which  surpasses  all  other  hope.  Mr.  Durivage  was  tho 
youngest  of  four  brothers ;  the  three  older  now  living  are  well 
known  in  our  literature,  the  oldest  of  whom — Francis  A.  Duri- 
vage— is  our  own  much  esteemed  associate  in  these  columns. 


P.  T.  BARNUM. 

We  learn  from  the  press  generally,  that  this  well  known  indi- 
vidual has  sustained  a  most  severe  and  entire  reverse  of  pecuniary 
fortune  ;  and  from  a  millionaire,  has  come  to  bo  "entirely  ruined," 
to  quote  the  words  of  others.  We  have  observed,  also,  with  feel- 
ings of  regret,  how  ready  the  press,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been 
to  herald  the  fact  with  a  sort  of  relish  and  satisfaction,  that  evinces 
a  secret  delight.  Mr.  Barnum  found  friends  enough — fawning 
sycophants  and  flatterers — when  lie  was  at  the  top  of  Fortune's 
wheel;  but  judging  from  the  expression  of  sentiment  just  now  so 
prevalent,  none  aro  so  poor  as  to  do  him  homage.  Such,  alas,  is 
human  nature !  We  have  said  in  these  columns  some  hard  things, 
we  can  well  remember,  concerning  the  famous  showman ;  but  now 
that  his  star  is  clouded,  God  forbid  that  we  should  reflect  upon 
him.  Possessed  of  a  thorough  business  capacity,  great  application 
and  perseverance,  a  large  knowledgo  of  human  nature,  and,  wo 
believe,  real  commercial  integrity,  there  is  little  doubt,  if  health 
and  life  are  spared  to  him,  but  that  he  will  rapidly  regain  the  for- 
tune he  has  lost ;  and  the  good  traits  which  are  in  him,  will  but 
glow  the  brighter  for  the  trial  tests  he  has  encountered. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Tho  "  Conflagration  of  Moscow  "  is  still  a  popular  exhi- 
bition.   It  keeps  burning,  and  wont  be  put  out. 

....  Major  Ben:  Perloy  Poore  has  been  lecturing  lately  at 
Washington  on  "  Foreign  Travel  " — a  grand  subject  for  him. 

....  Gen.  Santa  Anna  is  residing  about  four  leagues  from 
Carthagena.    He  is  busy  in  agricultural  improvements. 

....  The  diaries  of  the  late  Samuel  Rogers,  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, will  be  most  entertaining  volumes. 

....  The  poultry  fever  is  still  raging  in  England.  One  fancier 
lately  gave  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  brace  of  biddies. 

....  The  English  papers  have  been  using  very  threatening 
language  in  regard  to  this  country.    Who  is  afraid  ? 

....  Madame  George  Sand  has  been  telling  the  French  public 
how  she  dressed  like  a  man  when  she  was  a  girl. 

....  They  have  been  making  a  big  gun  in  England,  which  will 
throw  a  302  pound  shot  five  miles. 

....  A  man  lately  died  in  England  whose  will  occupied  386 
chancery  folios.    His  name  was  Cubitt,  and  ho  owned  a  million. 

....  The  pine  woods  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the  very  place 
for  the  chills  and  fever.    We'd  like  'em  "with  the  chill  off." 

....  Peter  Rizen,  102  years  old,  lately  died  in  Ohio.  He  had 
been  married  four  times,  which  accounts  for  his  longevity. 

....  There  are  eight  Congregational  churches  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  about  1050  communicants. 

....  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng's  society,  Now  York,  have  contributed 
more  than  $77,000  for  religious  purposes  last  year. 

....  A  dry  goods  dealer  in  Baltimore  has  been  cheating  his 
customers.    His  yardstick  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  long ! 

...  In  Demerara  every  one  is  an  "  esquire  "  who  wears  shoes 
and  stockings.    Gentility  is  a  "  quarc  "  thing. 

  The  lower  branch  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  have  voted 

to  allow  women  to  vote.    Where's  Lucy  Stone  ? 

....  The  Italian  opera  company  made  a  leng  stay  with  us,  and 
reaped  a  golden  harvest  for  their  notes. 


CULTURE  OF  FISHES. 

The  cultivation  of  fishes  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  de- 
servedly, in  France,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  amount  of  food 
for  the  million  at  a  very  low  figure.  A  few  years  ago  nobody 
thought  of  breeding  fishes,  and  now  the  whole  world  is  talking 
about  it.  The  culture  of  fishes  owes  its  origin  to  a  humble,  but 
.very  intelligent  man,  John  Remy,  a  French  fisherman,  an  unedu- 
cated man,  without  any  instructor,  adviser,  or  patron,  who  suc- 
ceeded by  dint  of  penetration  and  perseverance  in  conducting  the 
problem  of  raising  fishes  to  an  almost  complete  solution.  Mr. 
Milne  Edwards,  in  his  report  on  this  science  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  declares  that  Remy,  with  his  co-laborer,  Gehin,  has  the 
merit  of  having  "  created  a  new  industry  in  France."  Mr.  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire,  the  great  naturalist,  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
humble  fisherman  of  the  Vosges,  one  of  the  "  benefactors  of  his 
country."  Yet  this  man  died  in  a  condition  bordering  on  destitu- 
tion, leaving  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and  two  sons  unprovided 
for.    A  subscription  has  recently  been  opened  for  their  relief. 

A  paper  from  tho  United  States  patent  office,  published  in  tho 
National  Intelligencer,  suggests  that  many  new  varieties  of  fishes 
might  easily  be  introduced  into  the  waters  of  this  country,  by 
means  of  transferring  the  spawn  from  one  locality  to  another. 
The  Mullet  of  the  Garonne,  and  also  the  Sardine,  might  be  valu- 
able in  the  Potomac.  The  Golden  Carp,  now  tolerably  abundant 
in  the  Hudson,  was  accidentally  introduced  by  the  breaking  away 
of  a  dam.  Since  the  opening  of  a  communication  between  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Erie,  Eels  and  some  other  kinds  of  fish,  previ- 
ously unknown  to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance there.  It  is  suggested  that  officers  of  the  navy,  employed  in 
foreign  service,  might  receive  instructions  to  collect  varieties  of 
foreign  fish.  Fishes  are  among  the  most  bountiful  provisions  of 
Providence  for  our  support ;  they  require  no  feeding,  they  multi- 
ply spontaneously,  they  are  highly  nutritious,  and  possess  a  variety 
of  flavor.  How  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  does  the  Yankee  owe  for 
the  institution  of  the  Cod-fish.  It  is  not  only  transmutable  into 
bone  and  muscle,  but  tho  occupation  of  catching  it  trains  up  a 
hardy  racs  of  gallant  seamen.  We  have  an  especial  regard  for 
the  Mackerel  also,  and  never  see  a  pink-stemed  schooner  without 
a  thrill  of  respect.  And  what  would  life  be  worth  without  oysters  ? 
And  does  not  the  mouth  water  at  the  veiy  mention  of  trout  ?  No 
one  that  has  never  drawn  from  its  native  clement,  one  of  these 
delicious  fish,  with  "  a  line  as  delicaic  as  the  finest  hair  from  the 
tresses  of  a  mountain  sylph,"  can  forgot  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  beheld  the  silver  rain  falling  from  the  spotted  side  of  his 
glittering  victim,  as  he  wavered  from  the  sharp  Limerick.  Talk 
of  the  ambrosia  of  the  Olympian  deities — of  the  manna  and  quails 
of  the  Israelites  ;  talk  of  Ortalans  and  Perigord  pies — why,  they 
are  poor  and  tasteless  in  comparison  to  a  trout  fresh  caught  in  a 
silver  stream  of  the  granite  hills.  Earth  holds  no  luxury  like  it. 
Let  us,  then,  cultivate  fish  by  all  means — we  cannot  have  too 
many  varieties  in  our  abounding  waters. 


"No  Cross — no  Crown." — The  beautiful  story  under  this 
title  we  publish  in  the  present  number,  was  probably  the  very  last 
effort  of  its  gifted  and  lamented  writer,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz. 
We  received  it  from  her  only  one  week  before  a  telegraphic 
despatch  to  her  friends  in  this  city  announced  hor  sudden  death. 
By  this  sad  event,  the  literature  of  this  country  has  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  and  a  large  family  circle  the  dearest  of  its 
members.  There  is  a  strangely  prophetic  spirit  in  this  sketch, 
which  will  now  be  noted  with  melancholy  interest. 


Remarkable  Children. — There  are  now  on  exhibition,  in 
Howard  Street,  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  are  certainly 
singular  phenomena.  Both  are  well  formed,  active  and  intelli- 
gent; and  yet  the  girl,  aged  10  years,  weighs  but  ten  pounds,  and 
the  boy  of  six,  nine  pounds.  The  latter  was  born  at  Framingham, 
and  the  former  at  Weston,  in  this  State.  The  parents  are  good 
sized  people,  and  the  size  of  the  children  is  one  of  those  freaks  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 


"  The  Prisoner's  Friend." — This  excellent  monthly  con- 
tinues to  improve  in  the  hands  of  its  indefatigable  proprietor  and 
editor,  Rev.  Charles  Spear.  A  paper  in  the  February  number, 
entitled  "  Labors  of  the  Editor,"  exhibiting  the  various  duties  he 
has  assumed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  life 
— the  prevention  of  crime — deserves  to  be  read  by  every  thought- 
ful man. 

Complete. — We  sell  the  nine  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  bound 
in  uniform  style,  in  full  gilt,  with  illumined  title-pages  and  indexes, 
perfect  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  for  $2  per  volume, 
or  $18  for  the  set.  An  invaluable  addition  to  the  library  of  any 
family. 

Economical. — There  is  an  editor  in  AVisconsin  who  writes  his 
"leaders"  with  stolen  chalk  on  the  sole  of  his  boot.  While  the 
boys  are  setting  up  his  manuscript  he  goes  barefoot.  He  puts  his 
whole  sole  into  his  business. 


The  Sportsman's  Portfolio. — Enclose  us  twenty-five  cents, 
and  receive  this  centre-table  ornament,  elegantly  illustrated,  by 
return  of  mail.  To  young  persons  studying  drawing,  it  is  indis- 
pensable ;  and  is  a  beautiful  pictorial  gem  for  all. 

A  suitable  Match. — When  Mr.  Oxlcy,  the  butcher,  mar- 
ried Giuletta  Revclli,  tho  opera-dancer,  it  was  remarked  that 
"  mutton  and  capors  "  always  go  together. 

Capital. — At  an  agricultural  store  down  east,  they  sell  patent 
scythes,  warranted  to  cut  without  whiskey. 


VIEW  OF  BOSTON. 

We  are  confident  that  all  who  examine  the  fine  original  design 
by  Mr.  Hill,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  184  and  185  of  the 
present  number,  and  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Boston,  as  seen 
from  the  State  House,  looking  southeast,  will  acknowledge  that 
our  mention  of  it  in  the  last  number  was  not  unmerited.  In 
fidelity,  spirit  and  pictorial  effect,  it  is  a  complete  success.  Instead 
of  a  confused  mass  of  roofs  and  chimneys  blended  in  one  mass  ot 
shadow  or  confounded  in  a  sea  of  light,  our  artist,  by  a  happy  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade,  and  by  graceful  and  characteristie 
touches,  has  given  prominence  to  every  feature  of  interest,  and 
rendering  every  point  readily  recognizable.  The  house  which 
stands  at  the  angle,  touching  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  is  the 
residence  of  Professor  Ticknor.  Following  down  the  line  of  Park 
Street,  on  which  it  fronts,  we  reach  Park  Street  Church,  with  its 
towering  steeple.  The  other  side  of  the  angle,  with  distinct 
sketches  of  the  houses  in  Beacon  Street,  brings  us  to  the  Boston 
Athenasum.  Casting  the  eye  to  the  left,  wo  see  the  tower  of  the 
new  Baptist  Church,  and  below  it  the  Swedenborgian  Church. 
To  the  left  of  the  Baptist  Church,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  tho  tower 
of  Brattle  Street  Church,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  we  notice  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  old  Cradle  of  Liberty,  distinguished  by  its  cupola,  and 
Quincy  Market  House,  indicated  by  tho  dome.  The  new  granite 
stores  on  Commercial  Street  are  shown.  The  right  hand  corner 
of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Common,  with  tho 
noble  old  trees  as  they  appear  in  the  leafy  garniture  of  June.  Now 
if  we  raise  the  eye  to  tho  line  of  buildings  which  appear  above  the 
trees,  commencing  on  the  right,  we  shall  see,  in  succession,  the 
Masonic  Hall,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Mr.  Simmons's  house,  the  open- 
ing of  Winter  Street,  the  Music  Hall,  Montgomery  Hall,  our 
publishing  office,  the  Trcmont  Temple,  tower  of  the  King's  Chapel 
and  the  Boston  Museum.  Rising  above  and  back  of  the  Tremont 
Temple,  we  behold  the  venerable  spire  of  the  Old  South  Church. 
Above  the  Boston  Museum,  is  the  tower  of  the  old  State  House, 
and  on  the  right  of  this  tower,  defined  against  the  water,  stands 
the  dome  of  the  Custom  House.  The  spire  to  the  right  of  Park 
Street,  is  that  of  Summer  Street  Church.  It  will  be  easy,  from 
these  landmarks,  to  distinguish  other  buildings,  streets  and  promi- 
nent places.  The  wharves  are  clearly  drawn — Commercial  Wharf 
being  on  the  extreme  left.  Intersected  by  the  church  tower  on 
the  left,  is  East  Boston,  with  its  shipyards  and  wharves,  and  on 
the  right,  South  Boston  curves  out  into  the  bay.  The  sweep  of 
the  New  York  central  rail,  as  it  enters  the  city,  is  accurately 
delineated.  Fort  Independence  rises  just  above  our  office.  The 
islands  in  the  bay — Apple  Island,  Rainsford's  Island,  Deer  Island, 
etc., — are  accurately  located,  as  a  glance  at  a  chart  will  show. 
Far  on  the  left,  looms  dimly,  the  outline  of  Nahant,  the  boldest 
peninsula  that  makes  out  from  our  shore.  What  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  scene  before  us  in  little  more  than  two  centu- 
ries !  Little  did  the  Rev  Mr.  Blackstone  deem  that  his  "  farm  " 
would  so  soon  become  the  site  of  the  second  city  in  size  and  wealth 
of  a  mighty  and  independent  empire,  whose  progress  would  bo  the 
marvel  of  the  world. 


A  sorry  Case. — Dan  Marble  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  Yankee 
tailor  who  dunned  a  man  for  the  amount  of  his  bill.  The  man 
said  he  was  "sorry,  very  sorry  indeed  that  he  couldn't  pay  it." 
"Well,"  said  the  tailor,  "I  took  3  oh  for  a  man  that  would  be 
sorry,  but  if  you  are  sorrier  than  I  am,  I'll  knock  under." 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Southgafe,  Mr.  George  D.  Allen,  of  Key  West,  Fla., 
to  Miss  Frances  E.  Wilkins;  by  Rev,  Mr.  Bannister.  Mr.  James  H.  Reed  to 
Miss  Mary  Livingston  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  L.  Williams  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Reily;  Hiram  Emerson,  Esq.  to  Miss  Ellen  \V.  Harwood. — At  Rox- 
bury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Pickering  Atwell  to  Miss  Adeline  Prentice. — At 
Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  James  Robertson  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Atherton. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Greenville  to 
Miss  Eliza  C  Ridgway.  both  of  Boston. — At  Winchester,  by  Rev  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Francis  F.  Leslie  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Russell  of  Woburn.— At  Danvers,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Alphonso  Sandford  to  Miss  Eveline  P.  Morse,  both  of 
Natiek.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Kneeland,  of  St.  Johna- 
bury,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Martha  J.  Spaulding.— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dim- 
mick,  Mr.  George  W.  Austin  to  Miss  Lizzie  Wight. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Joanna  Graham,  110;  Mrs.  Emma  .7.  K.  Stone,  37;  Mrs. 
Miranda  M.  Whipple,  25;  Mr.  David  W.  Horton ;  Miss  Evelina  M.  Buswcll,  16; 
Mrs.  Betsey  II.  Blackington,  38;  Widow  Margaret  Hali  Tose,  46:  Mrs.  Lucy 
Ellis  Abrams,  72;  Mr.  George  Bickncll,  41. — At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Harriet  L. 
Hovey,  41. — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Mason,  21.— At  Canibridgeport,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kennedy,  86. — At  West  Dedbam,  Levi  Sawin,  Esq.,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  96.— At  Saugus.Mr.  Francis  Fiske,  86.— AtBrookline,  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Wold,  41— AtDedham,  Widow  Martba  Mav  Ellis,  88.— At  South  Heading, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Emerson,  78. — At  Salem,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Ball,  27;  Mrs.  Hannah 
Brown.  85;  Widow  Lydia  Leach,  88;  Miss  Caroline  G.  Hanscom.  18;  Widow 
Mary  Robinson,  86. — AtGroton.  Mr.  John  G.  Lawrence,  52. — At  Randolph, 
Dea.  Wales  Thayer,  61. — At  New  Bedford,  Frederick  Bnant,  Esq.,  62. 
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[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 
TO  A  PAIR  OF  EYES. 

0  turn  those  radiant  eyes  away ! 
Though  tenderly  their  radiance  beams, 

1  tremble  haailh  each  sunny  ray, 

So  fearfully,  and  dream  such  dreams, 
That  1  am  half  inclined  to  be 
Persuaded  that  I — must  not  see! 

To  meet  that  earnest,  thrilling  gaze, 

So  full  of  heaven,  I  may  not  dare! 
For  O.  another  met  its  blaze, 

And  Inst  his  best  alTections  there! 
My  all  that's  pure,  and  bright,  and  fair, 
1'il  ouly  give  thee  prajer  for  prayer! 

Then  turn  from  me  your  starry  light! 

I  mu«t  not  its  full  radiance  greet, 
Far  better  gaze  on  starless  night! 

For  O,  [  feel  'twere  death  to  meet, 
And  worse  than  death,  tile  misery 

Of  looking,  loving,  hopelessly!  H. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  UNFORTUNATE  WEAKNESS. 

BT   KMII.Y   T..  PAGE. 

Gay,  good-natured ,  fashionable  Harry  Morcly — loving  hi*  gen- 
tlo  wife  witli  all  the  ardor  of  his  too  susceptible  nature,  and,  after 
eight  years  of  wedded  life,  still  continuing  to  pay  her  the  same 
delicate  gallantries,  and  little  endearing  attentions,  as  during  the 
tender,  delicious  days  of  courtship — had  yet,  sooth  to  say,  becomo 
sorely  enamored  of  the  brilliant  dark  eyes  and  commanding  ways 
of  the  wife  of  his  nearest  neighbor  and  intimate  friend — one  Horace 
Karp — whose  house  stood  contiguous  to  his  own,  and  in  whose 
ph-asaut  parlors,  at  the  card-table  or  around  the  social  grate,  him- 
self and  sweet  Mrs.  Morcly  were  frequent  and  welcome  guests. 

Evening  after  evening,  which  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  his 
business  or  at  the  club,  found  the  fascinated  Harry  and  his  unsus- 
pecting wife  at  the  fireside  of  the  Karp*.  Innocent  Mrs.  Morcly 
remarked  the  change — congratulating  herself  that  her  sometimes 
recreant  lord  had  become  charmingly  domestic — and  rightly  at- 
tributing it  to  the  rare  attractions  next  door,  she  sedulously  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  the  Karps  (even  to  the  renunciation  of 
other  and  long  attached  friends,  who,  she  reflected  in  extenuation, 
had  never  been  able  to  exert  so  happy  an  influence  over  her  society- 
loving  husband)  ;  at  first,  it  is  true,  from  an  impulse  nearly  akin 
to  gratitude,  for  their  kindly  turning  of  Harry's  social  propensities 
nearer  to  the  homo  channel,  but  at  length,  from  a  sentiment  of 
real  admiration  and  tenderness  towards  her  beautiful  neighbor. 

These  advances  the  amiable  Mrs.  Karp  was  in  no  wise  loth,  not 
only  to  meet,  but  to  return  twofold,  and  as  a  very  natural  result, 
the  merely  friendly  relations  of  the  two  ladies  were  exchanged  for 
those  of  the  warmest  intimacy  and  confidence.  Nothing  could 
exceed  their  mutual  devotion  and  reliance  upon  each  other.  No 
new  feature  in  dress  was  adopted — no  new  music  or  reading  matter 
was  selected — no  new  arrangement  in  the  domestic  economy  car- 
ried forward — no  engagement,  important  or  trivial,  entered  upon 
by  cither,  without  first  consulting  the  judgment  of  the  other. 

As  this  amicable  intercourse  progressed,  it  was  further  encour- 
aged by  their  indulgent  lords,  who,  at  their  suggestion,  caused  to 
he.  constructed  a  narrow  covered  balcony,  which,  spanning  the 
yard  bo'ow,  and  extending  from  house  to  house,  connected  the 
ladies'  private  chambers.  Thus  they  became  accessible  to  each 
other  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  states  of  the  weather;  and 
the  light  trip  of  slippered  feet  and  rustle  of  female  attire  was,  by 
no  means,  rare  in  the  little  gothic  corridor,  which  the  ladies  play- 
fully, and  not  incorrectly,  termed  their  "clasp." 

But  in  all  this  harmony,  communion  and  unity  between  the 
ladies  of  the  respective  establishments,  the  gentlemen  in  truth  were 
not  a  whit  behind  them — Harry  and  Horace  being  invariably  hand 
in  glove — maintaining  warm  fellowship,  and  in  all  cases  of  mo- 
ment, consulting  and  abiding  each  other's  judgment,  much  in  the 
style  of  the  weaker  vessels. ,  Indeed,  it  is  but  due  to  Harry  to  say 
that  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  friend  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  alluring  him  to  that  locality,  nnd  was  at  first  the  entire  cause  of 
his  own  abandonment  of  clubs  and  convivial  parties,  to  which 
Horace  fortunately  was  little  addicted. 

For  a  time  in  fact  his  friend,  and  not  his  friend's  wife,  proved 
the  magnet  and  monopolizer  of  his  leisure  hours;  but  gradually, 
as  the  serene  brilliancy  and  calm,  queenlike  grace  of  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Karp  stole  in  upon  his  consciousness,  the  fervor  and  enthusi- 
asm of  his  regard  became  unconsciously  transferred  from  host  to 
hostess,  and  his  accustomed  i-vcning  visits  were,  imperceptibly 
even  to  himself,  directed  towards  another  object.  Yet  so  slowly 
and  gradually,  little  by  little,  the  change  had  moulded  itself  into 
form,  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  its  existence,  until  its 
bewildering  meshes  had  closed  around  him. 

Dangerous  position,  to  be  sure;  and  yet  to  sec  her,  to  hear  her, 
to  sit  night  by  night  in  the  presence  of  so  magnificent,  so  peerless 
a  woman,  without  admiring  and  rendering  her  homage,  must  re- 
quire a  less  impressible  heart  than  Hany  possessed;  for,  in  fact,  if 
Harry  had  a  weakness  (and  in  confidence,  dear  reader,  we  frankly 
confess  he  \ra=  by  no  mean«  more  free  from  them  than  mankind 
in  general),  that  weakness  was  for  a  beautiful,  refined,  intcllcctnal 
woman. 

And  such  was  Mrs.  Karp.  Lofty — imperial,  even — yet  temper- 
ing her  unconscious  majesty  of  manner  with  an  inexpressible 
sweetness,  which  attracted,  where  the  calm  dignity  of  her  bearing 
might  have  awed.  She  spoke,  too,  with  peculiar  grace — nay, 
with  rare  superiority  of  speech.  In  her  conversation,  of  whatever 
order,  she  n^ver  descended,  even  in  uttering  a  trivial  thing;  she 


rather  exalted  everything  to  her  own  high  Standard,  From  her 
mouth  the  commonest  commonplace  came  forth  elevated. 

Often  and  often,  in  the  secrecy  of  his  heart,  did  our  capti- 
vated Harry  contrast  the  dazzling,  glorious  woman  with  the  ten- 
der, childlike  being  who  leaned  upon  his  love,  and  ministered  to 
his  happiness,  charming  everything  into  sunshine  with  her  quiet 
hands  ;  and,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  his  lovely  Margaret  never  suf- 
fered by  tho  comparison.  He  cherished  her  in  his  inmost  hearf^ 
as  the  very  core  and  centre  of  his  existence — feeling  that  she  was 
not  formed  to  claim  the  homage  or  revereneo  of  the  world,  hut 
that  her  gentle,  trusting  spirit  pleaded  for  tho  wings  of  love  to  be 
folded  warmly  about  her.  And  their  brooding  tenderness  was 
never  lifted  away.  His  hmrt  was  true  to  its  allegiance  ;  but  still, 
this  feverish  dream  of  adoration  bad/j  him  bow  down  and  worship 
at  a  forbidden  shrine. 

Foolish  Harry  !  blind  Harry  !  thnt  he  could  not  see  a  little  way 
along  the  opening  track  of  the  future !  But  the  enchantment  was 
upon  him,  and  at  length  to  such  a  point  did  his  infatuation  carry 
him,  that  one  fair  morning,  after  having  (in  pursuit  of  his  office, 
which  oddly  eluded  him  at  even-  turn  !)  rushed  hurriedly  up  and 
down  innumerable  streets,  which,  by  some  strange  fate,  invariably 
diverged  into  the  identical  one  upon  which  wore  situated  his  own 
ami  his  friend's  familiar  domicil,  he  found  himself  in  tho  elegant 
parlor  of  Mrs.  Karp,  face  to  face  with  its  regal  mistress,  and  stam- 
mering forth  a  vehement,  almost  violent  request  for  the  pleasure 
of  her  company  in  an  evening  promenade,  which  Mrs.  Karp,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the  least  im- 
propriety, nccepted.  Harry  departed  in  ecstasy  and  amazement 
at  the  success  of  what,  had  he  been  in  a  reasonable  mood,  would 
have  appeared,  after  a  little  cool  reflection,  an  act  of  gross  audacitv. 
In  his  present  state  of  mind,  however,  he  did  not  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  his  boldness,  and  therefore  passed  the  day  in  self-congratu- 
lations and  delightful  anticipations  of  the  approaching  evening. 

Blissful  exelusivencss !  Harry  felt  that  ho  was  unworthy  so 
much  honor — so  much  happiness  !  It  seemed  like  a  dizzy,  delicious 
dream  ;  he  was  scarcely  sure  of  anything.  And  when  he  arose  from 
dinner,  still  in  doubt,  he  stopped  to  kiss  Margaret's  sunny  forehead 
twice  with  unwonted  fervor — the  better  to  assure  himself  of  her 
materiality,  and  the  reality  of  his  own  existence. 

Would  this  havo  become  necessary  had  he  known  that,  treading 
close  upon  the  heels  of  his  morning  call — upon  the  success  of 
which  he  was  then  involuntarily  pluming  himself — even  before  the 
echo  of  his  receding  steps  had  died  away  in  the  hall,  there  was  tho 
sound  of,  a  springy,  graceful  tread  in  the  hanging  corridor  that 
united  the  two  establishments,  and  thereafter  for  a  full  hour  the 
respective  ladies  thereof  were  closely  closeted  together  ? 

Surely,  a  mighty  film  would  have  been  removed  from  his  dis- 
torted vision  could  he  havo  caught  their,  concluding  words,  "Ah, 
never  fear,  Margaret,  you  will  carry  it  out  bravely,  I  am  con- 
vinced ;  you  shall  wear  my  velvets,  which  arc  quite  unmistakable, 
you  know,  and  with  that  heavy  veil,  you  yourself  would  not  be 
able  to  detect  the  deception." 

"  But  we  are  so  unlike,  Mrs.  Karp  !" 

"  Not  so  fearfully,  I  hope,"  returned  Mrs.  K.,  with  a  smile ; 
"  however,  it  is  possible  to  remedy  even  that.  Come  in  and  take 
tea  with  me,  and  I  can  perhaps  instruct  you  a  little  in  the  matter 
of  your  new  identity.  But  come  early,  pray  ;  you  arc  to  be  quite 
dressed  and  ready  at  seven — that's  the  hour,  remember.  Then, 
when  you  return,  here  is  our  convenient  little  corridor,  through 
which  you  can  slip  to  your  chamber,  and  be  fast  asleep,  to  appear- 
ance, l>efore  he  will  be  able  to  join  veil.  Ah,  it  is  no  doubt  all  a 
planned  joke  between  Horace  and  Mr.  Morcly;  but  we  will  teach 
them  the  folly  of  attempting  to  overreach  us  ladies,  who  have 
keener  wits." 

Would  Harry's  secret  congratulations  have  been  so  long  and 
loud  could  any  chance  have  revealed  to  him  this  wicked  plot  ? 
But  chance  being  unpropitious  to  any  such  revelation,  poor  Harry 
continued  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  snare  preparing  for  his 
unwary  feet.  True,  he  found  his  table  deserted  at  the  tea  hour, 
and  after  much  inquiry — as  the  time  waxed  hue,  and  no  one  knew 
anything  of  the  mistress,  except  that  she  had  gone  out — he  was 
forced  to  swallow  his  muffins  and  chocolate  in  solitude.  But 
what  relation  could  that  have  to  his  purposes  for  the  evening  ! 
None,  certainly.  It  was  a  little  odd  though,  that  she  had  gone 
out  to  tea,  since  she  had  not  mentioned  any  such  intention  at  din- 
ner, as  her  usual  custom  was,  nor  even  apprized  the  servants,  as 
her  invariable  practice  was — but  doubtless  she  had  been  making 
calls,  nnd  fallen  upon  some  friends  who  pressed  her  to  spend  a 
social  afternoon.  It  was  very  proper;  indeed,  it  was  quite  a  relief 
— for  had  she  been  there,  her  sweet,  pleading  eyes  would  have 
been  sure  to  ask  in  the  most  irresistible  language  for  an  account  of 
his  evening's  absence  ;  and  then  he  must  have  deceived  her,  since 
it  would  have  been  awkward  to  confess  tho  truth.  So,  brushing 
his  hat  carefully,  and  adjusting  his  gloves,  he  walked  down  stairs 
and  repaired,  with  some  assurance,  to  the  house  next  door. 

Whether  he  would  have  ventured  upon  this  step  had  he  known 
its  master  to  be  at  a  nearer  distance  than  three  thousand  miles  of 
railway,  is  a  question  we  fear  he  could  not  have  answered  with  an 
unshrinking  affirmative  ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  we 
will  not  urge  our  convictions.  A  servant  showed  him  to  an  ante- 
room, and  after  one,  two,  three,  four  minutes'  impatient  waiting, 
the  lady  appeared,  attired  in  full  promenade  costume,  and  with  a 
gracious  bow,  apologized  most  charmingly  for  her  delay. 

O,  proud  felicity  !  As  they  descended  to  the  street,  the  hand  of 
his  queenly  companion  rested  on  his  arm  !  This  was  a  condescen- 
sion he  had  scarcely  dared  to  dream  of,  and  unconsciously  his 
step  assumed  a  firmer  tone,  and  the  mists  of  his  miserable  self- 
distrust  began  to  vanish.  As  they  passed  under  the  favoring 
light  of  a  friendly  lamp,  he  turned  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  sur- 
passing beauty  and  spirit  of  that  expressive  face,  and — had  she  been 


any  other  than  the  lofty  woman  she  was,  permitting  no  approaches 
or  familiarity — he  felt  that  he  should  have  suggested  the  removal 
of  that  odious  veil — but,  rather  than  incur  a  breath  of  reproof 
from  those  beautiful  lips,  he  would  have  seen  her  hidden  behind 
tho  impenetrability  of  a  thousand  veils — and  so  tho  impertinent 
gauze  was  suffered  to  obscure  tho  light  of  that  superb  face,  and 
Harry  was  forced  to  content  himself  to  listen,  without  beholding, 
as  they  walked  on,  slowly  on,  in  tho  tender  flood  of  moonlight, 
until  at  length  the  forest  of  thick  branches  darkly  defined  against 
the  clear  sky,  announced  the  pleasant  neighborhood  of  the  Common. 

Here  they  paused,  and  Harry  inwardly  worshipped  the  delicious 
voice  which  seemed  to  come  more  rich  and  thrilling  through  the 
impeding  veil.  He  blessed  the  veil  as  fervently  now  as  ho  had 
before  condemned  it.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  this  that  lent  to  tho 
voice  its  new  nnd  rippling  softness.  There  was  a  Btrange  sim- 
plicity and  sweetness  in  all  her  remarks  to-night,  which  he  had 
never  before  observed.  He  thought  he  detected  a  shade  less  of 
statelincss  in  her  bearing,  and  once  or  twice  there  was  a  vague 
surmise  that  the  elegant  repose  of  her  manner  was  slightly  ruffled. 
But  did  not  all  this  contribute  to  render  her  more  charming  I  Did 
it  not  break  down  the  barrier  of  her  impenetrability,  and  serve  to 
bring  her  nearer  so  him  ! 

0,  Harry,  Harry,  beware!  This  moment  yonr  feet  arc  in  the 
path  of  the  tempter  !  Have  you  no  more  regard  for  your  faithful 
Margaret? — no  more  respect  for  yourself,  or  yonr  absent  friend, 
than  thus  to  be  making  fine  speeches  by  moonlight  to  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  ?  Fie,  fie,  Harry  Morcly  !  But  what  is  that  glittering 
object  in  his  hand  *  Lot  us  como  nearer.  A  delicate  Geneva 
watch,  of  rare  device  and  curious  workmanship,  which  he  places 
gracefully  in  tho  dainty  palm  of  the  lady's  lilac  kid  1  She  had 
deigned  to  admire  its  exquisite  finish  as  he  consulted  it  at  her  re- 
quest— and  what  less  could  his  gallantry  impose  than  to  beg  her 
acceptance  of  the  elegant  trifle  ?  True,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
account  for  its  absence  to  his  observing  Margaret — but  some  plau- 
sible fabrication  must  servo  his  present  turn  ;  and  he  could  soon 
replace  it  by  one  of  similar  appearance — so  tnc  two  retraced  their 
steps,  even  more  slowly  than  they  had  come — one  at  least  feeling 
that  above  his  present  bliss,  he  should  be  content  to  know  that 
there  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  store  for  him  1 

What  he  said,  we  will  not  repeat — save  that,  overcome  by  tho 
occasion,  and  betrayed  into  unguarded  tenderness  by  the  dreamy 
beauty  of  the  scene,  he  expressed  in  very  ardent  terms,  his  secret 
admiration  for  the  lady  upon  his  arm  !  Was  it  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  calm,  impressivo  Mrs.  Karp,  who  by  her  tranquil 
dignity  had  always  repelled  even  the  idea  of  familiarity,  should 
thus  listen — thus  encourage  costly  gifts  from  a  gentleman  not  her 
husband  ?  At  another  time  it  might  have  teemed  incredible  to 
Harry  himself ;  but  that  it  did  not  now  strike  him  as  inconsistent, 
appeared  from  the  fact  that,  as  he  bade  her  good  night,  he  took 
the  additional  liberty  of  pressing  the  charming  hand  which  ho 
released  from  his  arm  1 

He  did  not  hear  the  musical  "  What  success,  Margaret  ?"  as  the 
lady  gained  the  top  of  the  stairs,  nor  yet  the  flying  feet  in  the  cor- 
ridor over  his  head,  ns  he  strode  up  to  the  side-door  and  applied 
tho  latch-key  !  No ;  he  passed  up  stairs,  entered  the  parlor,  and 
finding  it  vacant,  tarried  a  little  to  shut  off  the  gas  and  enjoy  tho 
genial  heat  of  the  open  register,  and  then  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  Margaret  lay  sleeping  softly,  with  a  sweet  flush  on  her  face. 
Did  not  his  conscience  whisper  that  he  had  done  her  wrong  ?  Per- 
haps so ;  for  he  parted  the  hair  on  her  fair  forehead,  and  kissed 
her  fondly,  murmuring,  "  Dear  Margaret." 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  while  Harry  was  yet  dreaming — per- 
haps of  the  star,  in  the  light  of  whoso  lustre  he  had  6o  lately 
walked — there  were  little  tripping  bare  feet  in  the  breakfast  parlor, 
and  a  light  finger  luid  restrainingly  on  the  busy  pendulum  of  tho 
mantel  clock  ;  then  the  bare  feet  pattered  over  the  carpet  again, 
and  Margaret  stole  stilly  back  to  her  pillow. 

Three,  four  hours  afterwards,  as  Harry  had  jast  completed  a 
cozy  breakfast  and  was  preparing  to  go  ont,  the  pleasant  voico  of 
his  wife  detained  him  : 

"  Stay  a  minute,  Harry ;  give  me  the  time  before  you  go,  please. 
I'll  set  the  clock  in  motion ;  it  is  stopped  just  on  the  hour  of  three, 
you  see." 

Harry  paused  confusedly,  clapped  his  hand  upon  the  empty 
watch-fob,  and  then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  replied  : 

"Ah,  I  remember;  the  springs  had  got  dull,  and  I  left  it  last 
night  at  Ball's,  to  be  repaired." 

"  Indeed  !  Isn't  this  your  watch,  Harry  I"  exclaimed  his  wifo, 
quietly  drawing  the  condemning  jewel  from  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

"  When  ! — how  ! — where  !  You  were  asleep  last  night— did  Mrs. 
Karp  send  it  into  you  this  morning  1" 

"  Mrs.  Karp  1" 

Harry  was  scarlet. 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  watch,  Margaret  ?"  he  faltered. 
"  Didn't  you  place  it  in  my  hands  last  night,  and  desire  me  to 
keep  it  as  a  slight  token  of  your  admiration  1" 
'•  In  your  hand  V 

"  Certainly  ;  to  what  other  lady  would  you  be  at  liberty  to  mako 
so  valuable  a  present  ?" 

Harry  was  dumb.  Could  he  have  been  so  deceived  ?  Was  it, 
then,  his  own  little  Margaret?  And  (O,  most  humiliating!)  did 
she  know  all  ? — and  had  she  been  compelled  to  listen  to  his  impru- 
dent confession  of  admiration  for  another  > 

It  was  long  ere  he  could  realize  the  extent  to  which,  by  his  own 
folly,  he  had  committed  himself;  bufthen,  with  his  sweet,  forgiv- 
ing Margaret's  face  upturned  to  his,  grown  ten  times  dearer  and 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  he  made  a  vow  never  again  to  yield  to 
his  peculiar  weakness,  or  cast  an  admiring  eye  upon  another  Mrs. 
Karp,  however  elegant  or  gifted  she  might  be.  This  vow  he  never 
violated. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  popularity  of  the  Mormon  delusion  is  upon  the  wane  in 

England.  Col.  dimming,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 

had  his  mule  stolen  at  Fort  Clark,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  which 
very  much  disgusted  tho  colonel,  as  he  had  expended  much  breath 

in  lauding  their  honesty.  There  is  a  lady  in  Maysville  who 

has  recently  eaten  $300  worth  of  opium.  The  wild  rice  of  tho 

swamps  in  Minnesota  produced  an  abundant  crop  last  year,  and 
upon  this  myriads  of  ducks  and  geese  fatted  until  tho  water  froze 
up.  The  Indians  also  made  great  use  of  wild  rice.  It  has  been 
sown  in  Connecticut,  and  produces  well.  Tho  American  Colo- 
nization Society  has  finally  cleared  itself  of  debt.  It  began  last 
year  with  an  incumbrance  of  $32,000,  but  has  shaken  it  off.  In- 
dia rubber  balloons  aro  produced  by  blowing  up  a  bit  of  rubber 

that  has  been  boiled  in  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  A  late 

French  writer  says,  that  the  Bostonians  arc  much  like  his  own 
countrymen,  polite,  courteous  and  lovers  of  frogs  ;  and  that  they 
havo  a  pond  in  the  middle  of  a  public  garden,  which  is  kept  for 

the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  these  animals  !  Small 

pox  is  said  to  be  prevailing  extensively  in  Richmond,  Va.,  there 
being  about  fifty  cases  in  the  hospital,  and  from  two  to  throe  hun- 
dred in  private  families.  The  duration  of  human  lifo  through- 
out the  world  is  33  years.    One  quarter  die  at  the  age  of  seven 

years ;  one  half  before  reaching  seventeen.  Judge  Stuart,  tried 

and  acquitted  of  bribery  in  New  York,  recently,  has  resigned.  A 

verdict  of  $4000  has  been  brought  against  the  Hudson  Railroad 
Company,  for  causing  tho  death  of  tho  husband  of  Caroline  John- 
son, in  West  Street,  New  York,  in  August,  1855.  Miss  Alice 

Wilkinson  was  hung  in  a  paper  mill  at  Lockport,  Michigan,  the 

scarf  she  wore  round  her  being  caught  in  a  shaft.  At  the 

recent  anniversary  festival  of  the  Burns  Association,  in  Cincinnati, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  presented  to  the  society  a  shep- 
herd's pipe  once  owned  by  Burns,  and  upon  which  tho  poet  had 

often  played  to  his  "sweet  Highland  Mary."  A  gentleman  of 

Wheeling  purchased  two  lots  in  Muscatine,  two  or  three  years  since, 
for  which  he  paid  $200,  and  recently  sold  them  for  the  sum  of 

$10,000.  Tho  Baltimore  Patriot  says:  "A  female  named 

Sarah  Johnson  died  in  that  city,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  !    She  must  certainly  have  been  the  'oldest 

inhabitant,' not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  State."  A  grand 

temperance  banquet  is  to  be  given  to  John  B.  Gough,  the  apostle 

of  temperance,  at  Niblo's,  on  the  14th  of  July.  The  Peru 

Sentinel  states  that  a  subscription  has  been  started  in  that  city, 
with  a  view  to  a  joint  stock  company,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  Illinois  River,  and  that  on  the  first  day 

$8000  was  subscribed.  It  is  thought  that  tho  Kinney  and 

Walker  expeditions  will  soon  bring  forward  the  question  of  the 

annexation  of  Central  America  to  the  United  States.  A  most 

singular  and  amusing  occurrence  took  place  near  Cochranville, 
Pa.,  a  few  weeks  since.  A  Mr.  Bachtell,  from  Medina,  Ohio,  was 
introduced  to  a  Miss  Duquet,  of  Chatham,  Chester  county,  about 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  ult.,  and  married  her 

within  three  hours  afterwards.  Tho  Pictou  (N.  S.)  Morning 

Chronicle  announces  that  the  government  has  decided  upon  locat- 
ing the  railroad  from  Halifax  to  Pictou  at  an  early  day.  — — The 
Springfield  Republican  says  there  is  a  woman  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, in  that  city,  who  was  in  the  habit,  before  her  incarceration, 
of  stupefying  her  infant,  fourteen  months  old,  with  rum,  in  order 

to  leave  it  for  the  performance  of  a  day's  work  abroad.  There 

are  33  newly  formed  military  companies  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
besides  77  organized — making  the  aggregate  volunteer  force  of  the 
State  about  4000  men.  A  good  housewife  should  not  be  a  per- 
son of  "  one  idea,"  but  should  be  equally  familiar  with  the  flower 
garden  and  the  flour  barrel ;  and  though  her  lesson  should  be  to 
lessen  expense,  yet  tho  scent  of  a  fine  rose  should  not  be  less  val- 

ned  than  the  cent  in  the  till.  At  Milwaukie,  in  Wisconsin, 

57,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  10,000,000  shingles,  and  16,000,000  feet 
of  lath,  were  received  by  the  lake  last  year.    Nearly  3,000,000 

bushels  of  wheat,  and  6,500,000  bricks  were  exported.  The 

policemen  of  Buffalo  are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  cap,  and  the 
word  "police,"  and  the  number  by  which  each  one  is  designated, 

attached  in  front.  It  is  estimated  that  in  a  single  province  of 

China  alone,  one  million  persons  have  been  killed  in  battle,  starved, 
or  executed,  since  the  rebellion  commenced. 


Religion  in  San  Francisco. — The  Roman  Catholics  havo 
been  in  tho  country  since  1769,  or  about  that  time,  and  havo  now 
the  mast  expensive,  commodious  and  magnificent  church  edifice 
of  which  San  Francisco  can  boast.  Of  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational churches  there  are  eight  in  San  Francisco.  There  are 
two  Baptist  churches,  two  Episcopal,  five  Methodist  Episcopal, 
and  a  Unitarian  church  ;  there  are  also  two  Jewish  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  a  few  small  congregations  of  precarious  existence. 


Invasion  or  Ireland. — The  half  a  dozen  men  who  were  ar- 
rested in  Cincinnati,  charged  with  a  design  of  wresting  Ireland 
from  the  British  crown,  have  been  discharged.  Will  not  the  little 
queen  tremble  on  her  throne  at  the  idea  that  such  a  formidable 
band  is  at  large  ? 

"Begone,  brave  army— don't  kick  up  a  row!-' 


The  Russian  Empress. — The  empress  of  Russia  is  said  to  bo 
the  virtunl  governess  of  the  realm,  czar  included.  AVc  believe  it 
was  Rochefoucauld  who  said,  "  Women  govern  all,  because  they 
govern  those  who  govern  all." 


Wire  Bulwarks. — The  steamships  Fulton  and  Arago  have 
wire  bulwarks,  which  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  seas  after  they 
have  been  shipped.    It  takes  the  wire  edge  off  them. 


iUausiae  (Satljcrings. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Derby  has  paid  to  authors,  during  the  past  year,  the 
sum  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 

The  American  Bible  Society  circulated,  last  year,  800,000 
Bibles  and  Testaments. 

Parodi,  the  cantatricc,  has  gono  to  California,  in  company  with 
a  troupe  of  artists. 

General  Wool  has  returned  from  Oregon  to  California,  and  says 
the  Indian  difficulties  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Orleans,  whose  cdifico 
was  recently  burned,  are  replacing  it  by  a  very  fine  structure. 

There  rrc  forty  steamboats  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
Missouri,  valued  at  $000,000. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine  has  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  city 
of  Portland  to  expend  $60,000  in  the  construction  of  suitablo 
accommodations  for  steamships. 

The  number  of  rules  and  regulations  for  running  trains  on  tho 
railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
making  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-one  pages. 

Forty-seven  ships,  four  barques,  five  brigs,  seven  schooners,  one 
steamer  and  six  boats,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  50,900  tons, 
were  built  in  the  district  of  Bath,  Me.,  in  1855. 

Professor  Henry  shows,  in  an  able  scientific  paper  on  combus- 
tion, that,  by  using  fire-brick  in  grates,  a  radiatioa  is  produced 
which  greatly  increases  the  heat  in  warming  apartments. 

The  introduction  of  phonography  into  the  system  of  popular 
education,  is  warmly  urged  by  many  of  tho  most  intelligent  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  and  tho  subject  is  now  before  the  school 
committee. 

The  Chicago  Journal,  in  speaking  of  the  next  season's  crops, 
estimates  the  snow  on  the  ground  as  equal  to  five  inches  of  ma- 
nure, and  worth  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Immense  crops  arc  pre- 
dicted for  next  fall 

A  young  and  pretty  married  lady,  belonging  in  Chicago,  recent- 
ly administered  a  severe  flogging,  witli  a  cowhide,  upon  the  bar- 
keeper of  a  hotel  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  as  a  punishment  for  re- 
peated insults. 

The  Church  of  tho  Epiphany,  Philadelphia,  havo  had  prepared 
a  handsome  head  and  foot  stone,  chiseled  from  Italian  marble, 
which  is  designed  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  Rev.  Erasmus 
J.  P.  Messenger,  at  Cape  Palmas,  who  died  at  that  mission. 

All  the  iron  in  the  new  steamship  Adriatic,  now  building-  in 
New  York  for  the  Collins  Liverpool  line,  is  to  come  from  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  and  this  will  give  the  world  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  its  excellence  and  superiority. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Pelham  Farm,  near  Sangerties,  New  York, 
a  gentleman  well  known  as  an  extensive  orehardist,  has  sold,  as 
the  product  of  his  orchards  in  one  year,  $66,000  worth  of  apples 
and  cider,  some  of  the  former  being  retailed  in  London  at  a  shil- 
ling each. 

We  learn  from  the  Washington  Organ  that  the  late  thaw  has 
had  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  a  portion  of  the  north  wing  of  the 
Capitol.  The  rust  from  one  of  the  iron  pipes  inserted  in  the  wall 
has  seriously  disfigured  the  face  of  the  marble  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  the  ground. 

The  accounts  of  the  failure  of  the  sugar  crop  in  Cuba  are  "con- 
firmed" again.  "The  continuous  rains  are  fast  destroying  all 
hopes  of  a  large  crop  ;  the  pressed  cane  will  not  dry  from  a  lack 
of  fuel,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  crop  would  be  left  standing 
in  the  fields,  the  planters  being  unable  to  grind  it." 

Miss  Louisa  Pync,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  other  artistes  com- 
posing the  Pyne  and  Harrison  opera  troupe,  declined  singing  on 
Sunday  evenings  at  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  in  New  Orleans,  on 
tho  score  of  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  relinquishing 
on  each  of  such  occasions  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Joseph  Palmer,  of  Fayette,  Me.,  has  a  pair  of  four  year  old 
oxen  whose  average  girth  is  seven  feet  ten  inches,  the  larger  one 
girthing  eight  feet,  and  weighing  2150  pounds.  The  pair  weigh 
upwards  of  4000  pounds.  They  have  done  all  tho  work  on  the 
farm  during  the  past  season. 

Several  young  doctors  in  Washington  city  lately  proceeded  to 
the  almshouse  graveyard,  with  a  horse  and  wagon,  to  take  off  the 
body  of  a  lately  deceased  woman.  Her  husband  was  near  by, 
watching  them,  and  firing  upon  them,  put  them  to  flight,  leaving 
behind  the  horse  and  wagon,  of  which  ho  took  possession. 

The  New  York  Times  says : — "  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
that  there  is  now  in  this  city  a'daughter-in-law  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authors  of  England,  and  that  she  is  laboring  under  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  the  effects  of  the  most  unworthy  treatment  on  the 
part  of  her  husband,  who  has  basely  deserted  her." 

The  library  of  Hamilton  College  has  been  enriched  by  tho  valu- 
able gift,  from  F.  R.  Spencer,  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Chancellor 
Kent.  The  brothers  Spencer  have  identified  their  names  with 
Hamilton  College,  one  by  a  telescope,  the  other  by  finished  por- 
traits of  Irving  and  Kent. 

They  have  a  farm  steam  engine  in  operation  in  Ohio,  which  will 
thresh  and  clean  from  five  to  six  hundred  bushels  per  day.  Tho 
boiler  is  tubular  ;  tho  cylinder  is  of  six  inches  bore  and  twelve  inch 
stroke.  It  makes  one  hundred  and  seventy-fivo  revolutions  per 
minute  with  steam  at  forty  pounds  pressure,  and  does  more  work 
than  any  common  threshing  machine  driven  by  eight  horses. 

In  Ingham  County,  Michigan,  upon  a  tract  of  seventy  acres  of 
heavily  timbered  land,  every  tree,  without  a  single  exception,  of 
any  size  greater  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  has  been  prostrated 
by  a  recent  wind-fall,  the  trees  lying  with  the  regularity  of  a  swath 
in  a  hay-field.  The  timber  is  oak,  elm,  ash,  hard  maple,  beech 
and  black  walnut  of  tho  very  heaviest  growth. 

The  total  number  of  American  seamen  registered  in  the  United 
States,  from  October  1, 1854,  to  October  1, 1855,  is  9686  ;  of  whom 
9486  were  native  born,  and  200  naturalized.  Massachusetts  fur- 
nished the  largest  number,  viz.,  4501  ;  Maine  furnished  1303;  the 
next  in  order  is  New  York,  the  number  of  men  from  that  State 
being  885. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Norfolk  Argus  that  $3,000,000  are  invest- 
ed in  the  oyster  trade  of  Virginia,  and  700  vessels  arc  engaged  in 
the  transportation  department.  The  principals  in  the  trade  pay 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  per  bushel  for  them  at  the  rocks, 
and  pay  twelve  and  half  cents  per  gallon  for  shelling  them.  Upon 
being  packed  and  sent  to  the  West,  they  bring  two  dollars  per 
gallon. 

Fitzgerald,  a  young  man  just  convicted  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  murder  of  his  father,  mother  and  brother,  has  been  sentenced 
to  death.  When  Judge  Wells  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to 
say  why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced,  the  prisoner,  in  a 
loud  voice,  replied,  "  Not  anything  at  all,  sir  ;"  and  when  the  judge 
had  concluded  the  sentence,  the  prisoner  remarked  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  "Much  obliged  to  you,  sir!" 


-foreign  Mcms. 


The  Frankfort  police  have  placed  seals  on  the  printing-office  of 
the  ultra-democratic  paper  the  Vblksfreuud. 

Preparations  aro  being  made  in  Germany  to  celebrate  with  great 
pomp  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mozart,  which  will 
fall  on  the  27th  Juno  next. 

The  celebrated  French  sculptor,  Jean-Pierre  David,  who  recently 
died  in  his  native  place,  won  tho  first  prize  in  the  School  of  Arts, 
and,  along  with  it,  a  pension  to  finish  his  artistic  education  in  Italy. 

From  Rome  we  learn  that  four  new  cardinals  have  been  ap- 
pointed— tho  archbishops  of  Vienna  and  Munich,  the  archbishop 
of  La  Rochelle  in  France,  and  tho  Rev.  Father  Gande  of  the  Do- 
minican order. 

Two  Ceylon  elephants,  a  short  time  since  at  the  circus  in  Paris, 
walked  up  a  narrow  plank  at  an  angle  of  forty-fivo  degrees,  and  at 
the  top,  stood  straight  up  on  their  fore  legs  on  a  platform  only 
large  enough  to  receive  their  two  feet ! 

The  Christian  cemetery  at  Pera,  is  one  of  tho  most  beautiful 
spots  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  commanding  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn,  and  forming  with 
its  mulberry  trees  and  cypresses,  a  most  conspicuous  land-mark. 

A  Methodist  church,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers,  has  been  formed  among  the 
British  troops  quartered  in  and  about  Balaklava,  and  a  missionary 
is  about  to  be  sent  to  them  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  the  largest  American  fund  holder  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  dead.  He  died  possessed  of  property  over  the  value  of 
$6,300,000,  about  one  half  of  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  his  rela- 
tives, and  the  residue  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes  in 
Scotland. 


Saabs  of  ©olb. 


....  Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right. — Johnson. 

....  The  upright,  if  he  suffer  calumny  to  move  him,  fears  tho 
tongue  of  man  more  than  the  eye  of  God. — Diogenes 

....  Ho  who  truly  wishes  the  happiness  of  any  one,  cannot  be 
long  without  discovering  some  mode  of  contributing  to  it. — Brown. 

....  Life  is  a  casket  not  precious  in  itself,  but  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  what  fortune,  or  industry,  or  virtue  has  placed  within  it. — 
Landor. 

....  If  a  cause  bo  good,  the  most  violent  attacks  of  its  enemies 
will  not  injure  it  so  much  as  an  injudicious  support  of  its  friends. 
— Lacon. 

....  We  make  ourselves  more  injuries  than  are  offered  us ; 
they  many  times  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own  thoughts  that  were 
never  meant  as  such. — Felliham. 

....  Tho  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  arrive,  is  a 
constant  and  determined  pursuit  of  virtue  without  regard  to  pres- 
ent dangers  and  advantages. — Johnson. 

....  There  is  no  detraction  worse  than  to  over-praise  a  man, 
for  if  his  worth  prove  short  of  what  report  doth  speak  of  him,  his 
own  actions  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his  honor. — Felliham. 

  The  sun  colors  the  sky  most  deeply  and  most  diffusely 

when  be  hath  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  they  who  never  said, 
"  How  beneficently  he  shines!"  say  at  last,  "  How  brightly  ho 
set  \" — Landor. 

  Love,  when  founded  in  the  heart,  will  show  itself  in  a 

thousand  unpremeditated  sallies  of  fondness  ;  but  every  cool,  de- 
liberate exhibition  of  the  passion  only  argues  little  understanding, 
or  great  insincerity. —  Goldsmith. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


There  ii  a  place  in  California  called  Fiddlctown.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  healthy  and  lively  town. 

"Patrick,  where  is  Bridget?"  "Indade,  ma'am,  she's  fast 
aslape  looking  at  the  biyad  baking." 

Why  is  a  conscientious  baker  like  a  ship  without  ballast  ? — Be- 
cause, being  short  of  weight,  he  gives  a  roll  over. 

The  best  "sleigh  belles"  ever  invented  are  a  pair  of  red-cheeked 
girls.    Wo  got  this  from  Dobbs,  who  is  posted  in  the  matter. 

An  Irishman,  on  applying  for  relief,  and  being  told  to  work  for 
his  living,  replied,  "  If  I'd  all  the  work  in  the  world  I  couldn't 
do  it." 

What  is  it  that  goes  when  a  wagon  goes,  stops  when  a  wagon 
stops,  is  of  no  use  to  the  wagon,  and  yet  the  wagon  cannot  go 
without  it  ?    Why,  the  noise  to  be  sure. 

Why  might  I  say,  and  truly,  that  Bulwer  is  a  plagiarist  and  a 
robber  ?  Because  ho  sent  "  My  Novel "  to  the  publishers,  sold  it, 
and  pocketed  the  price  thereof. 

An  Irishman  giving  his  testimony  in  one  of  our  courts,  a  few 
days  since,  in  a  riot  case,  said,  "Bejabers;  the  first  man  I  saw 
coming  at  me  when  I  got  up,  was  two  brickbats." 

Let  cynics  say  what  they  will,  man  is  not  vindictive.  Here  for 
years  we  have  been  subjected  to  the  daily  torture  of  wearing  the 
hat,  and  we  haven't  even  preserved  the  name  of  the  wretch  who 
invented  it. — Punch. 

A  wag  meeting  a  very  homely  man,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  My 
dear  friend,  you  ought  to  take  saffron."  "For  what?"  inquired 
the  latter.  "  To  keep  the  ugliness  out,  for  if  it  ever  strikes  in  it 
will  surely  kill  you." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 
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KASTERN  SCENES. 
The  two  pictures  on  this  page  carry  us  in 
magination  to  the  storied  East,  towards 
which  our  thoughts  so  often  tend  with  instinc- 
tive yearning.  The  first  sketch  is  that  of  the 
exterior  of  a  cafe"  and  bazaar,  in  one  of  the 
eastern  cities.  In  the  light  gallery,  supported 
by  those  graceful  arches  on  the  right,  a  couple 
of  grave  orientals — who,  by  the  way,  arc  not 
always  so  grave  as  they  seem — arc  receiving 
their  refreshment  from  the  hand  of  an  attend- 
ant. Below  is  a  bazaar,  but  with  few  of  those 
traces  of  activity  which  distinguish  trade  with 
us.  Buying  and  selling,  like  all  the  other 
affairs  of  life,  are  conducted  languidly  in  the 
East.  The  merchant  is  never  in  a  hurry  to 
part  with  his  goods.  Our  second  picture  shows 
the  interior  of  a  Turkish  house — the  srinrtitm 
sanctorum  of  the  dwelling.  Its  fanciful  archi- 
tecture is  the  first  noticeable  feature  that 
strikes  the  eye ;  the  graceful  arches  of  the  al- 
cove, doorways  and  windows,  the  ceiling,  di- 
vided into  compartments,  with  a  richly  deco- 
rated ventilator  in  the  midst,  the  graceful 
drapery,  the  inviting  divan — these  arc  all 
stamped  with  an  oriental  character.  The  two 
occupants  of  the  apartment,  turbancd  and 
bearded,  are  enjoying  the  invariable  pipe ; 
and  for  the  thirst  created  by  smoking,  they 
will  find  an  abundant  solace  in  the  fruits  and 
coffee  on  the  stands,  and  on  the  floor.  "  Young 
Turkey  "  in  arms  is  revealed  to  our  profane 
eyes  through  the  open  doorway.  Smoking  in 
the  East  is  so  universal,  that  no  one  can  es- 
cape the  infection.  Tho  Rev.  Mr.  Prime, 
when  at  Para,  called  on  a  lady  from  New 
York,  who  had  married  and  settled  there. 
"  Pipes  and  coffee,"  he  says,  "  were  served, 
and  when  I  dec  lined  smoking,  the  lady  in- 
sisted, and  offered  to  join  me.  There  was  no 
resisting  this  ;  and  her  husband  giving  her  a 
delicate  cigarette,  she  smoked  it  beautifully, 
though  I  confess  that  I  m  thinking  all  the 
time  what  they  would  say  at  home,  to  see  her 
with  a  cigar  in  her  mouth,  and  me  with  a  pipe 
four  feet  long."  Enough  of  the  peculiar  man- 
ners and  ctii-toms  remain  to  engage  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  traveller.  In  Syria  and 
Palestine,  the  same  peculiarities  are  noted 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  record, 
and  which  give  their  local  color  to  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights'  Entertainment."  The  voyage 
up  the  Nile  is  yet  full  of  wonders  ;  the  passage 
of  the  desert  is  yet  picturesque  and  romantic  ; 
the  bazaars,  and  baths,  and  minarets  of  Stam- 
boul,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  holy  cities,  the  gay  glories  of  ori- 
ental architecture,  the  jealous  seclusion  of  the 
fairer  sex — all  these  links  between  the  past 
and  the  present  still  exist ;  but  European  in- 
fluence is  fast  undermining  the  distinctiveness 
of  oriental  life  and  character — fast  reducing 
the  East  to  the  uniform  type  of  Anglo  Saxon 
civilization.  The  present  war  will  tend  more 
rapidly  to  denationalize  the  East.  For  years 
the  sultan's  troops  have  worn  a  hybrid  garb, 
more  western  than  oriental  in  its  character,  and 
have  learned  to  fight  in  the  European  fashion. 


EXTERIOR  OF  AN  EASTERN  COFFEE  HOUSE  AND  BAZAAR. 


THE  CONSCRIPTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

_  According  to  the  official  reports,  the  Rus- 
sian conscriptions  alone  would  not  allow  the 
population  to  grow  so  rapidly  as  the  ministe- 
rial tables  try  to  make  us  believe.  Recruits  ! 
The  word  flies  through  the  villages  and  town' 
like  a  harbinger  of  death  !  The  house  doors 
are  closed  as  if  against  a  storm.  Every  famil  v 
which  has  a  son  ripe  for  invincibility  meets 
in  terror.  Possibilities  arc  raked  up  by  which 
to  escape  the  misfortune,  as  soon  as  the  ukase, 
stating  how  many  per  cent,  of  the  population 
must  l>c  delivered,  appears.  Each  govern- 
ment afterwards  appoints  the  fearful  night  for 
the  prcssgang — for  the  future  defender  of  his 
country  is  not  invited  to  deliver  himself  up, 
but  is  secretly  surprised  and  captured  like  a 
common  thief,  and  thenceforth  snarplv  watch- 
ed as  such.  The  owner  of  the  estate  receives 
the  sealed  despatch  ;  extreme  mystery  is  main- 
tained about  its  contents.  More  than  the  ap- 
pointed number  must  alwavs  be  captured,  be- 
cause it  is  uncertain  whether  those  selected 
will  be  found  serviceable.  The  elders  of  the 
parish  receive  orders  from  the  proprietor,  un- 
der the  seal  of  secrecy,  to  tear,  on  the  next 
night,  their  brethren's  children  from  their  em- 
brace. The  news,  however,  has  oozed  out  be- 
forehand. The  elders  arrive.  All  the  lads 
arc  off" — hidden  in  the  forest  or  elsewhere. 
But  the  command  is  stringent,  and  the  respon- 
sibility great.  At  last,  one  is  captured  ;  after 
him,  another.  They  must  defend  against  the 
foe  the  country  they  never  saw,  do  not  wish 
to  see,  and  curse  in  their  hearts.  Up  to  tho 
present  hour  they  have  never  known  a  happy 
day.  The  sweat  pours  down  their  faces  ere 
they  can  earn  the  mouthful  of  bread  which 
just  suffices  to  keep  them  from  starving.  But 
still  they  arc  with  their  family ;  the  sun,  with 
which  they  rise  each  morning,  working  hard 
till  it  sets,  shines  on  their  home,  and  their  toil 
is  for  their  father's  roof.  The  prisoner  is 
taken  to  the  governmental  town  ;  there  sits 
the  commission,  with  the  governor  as  the 
head.  The  victims  pro  patria  are  thrust 
naked  into  the  committee  room.  The  physi- 
cian examines  each  from  the  sole  of  the  feet 
to  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  boy  is  healthy 
and  free  from  blemish.  "  Open  your  mouth  !  ' 
The  physician  peers  in  with  the  searching 
glance  of  a  trcasure-sccker ;  the  teeth  are  with- 
out a  flaw.  The  physician  is  just  on  the 
point  of  giving  to  the  governor  the  report, 
"  Healthy  !"  But  behold  ! — a  half  imperial 
or  ducat  is  lying  against  the  double  teeth.  In 
a  second  the  practised  medical  finger  has  ex- 
tracted the  gold  from  the  mine.  "  No,  the 
fellow  is  of  no  use,  he  has  got  caries — all  big 
teeth  rattle ;  within  a  month  he  will  not  have 
one  left."  The  lad  is  free  !  He  bounds  again 
into  his  blouse  and  his  village.  The  paltry 
bribe  leaves  him  unmolested  among  his  fam- 
ily till  the  next  tribute.  Generally,  it  is 
found  that  a  levy  of  two  on  every  five  hun- 
dred males  produces  a  supplvof  about  ninety 
thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  men. — 
Life  in  Russia. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  TURKISH  HOUSE. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  beautiful  design  upon  this  page  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Billings,  drawn  expressly  for  us,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  John 
Andrew.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  we  have  the  State  arms, 
representing  the  sun  rising  over  mountains,  surmounted  by  an 
eagle, and  by  the  proud  motto,  "Excelsior"  (Higher).  The  sup- 
porters of  the  arms  arc,  on  the  left,  an  American  Indian,  and  on 
the  right,  a  sailor  holding  a  quadrant,  the  latter  figure  typifying  the 
great  commercial  interests  of  the  State.  To  the  left  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara ;  to  the  right  a  view  of  New 
York  city,  with  a  steamer  ploughing  the  waters  in  the  foreground. 
The  Empire  State,  as  it  is  rightly  termed,  comprises  an  area  of 
46,000  square  miles,  and  extends  from  40°  30'  to  45°  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  72°  to  79°  50'  west  longitude.    The  surface  of  the 


State  is  furrowed  by  noble  rivers,  of  which  the  Hudson,  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  principal.  Its  limits  contain 
many  lakes  remarkable  for  their  size  and  picturesque  beauty.  Be- 
sides the  natural  modes  of  inter-communication,  railroads  and 
canals  have  developed  the  resources  of  New  York  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  population  is  3,097,394,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, or  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  total  amount  of  the  funds  for  educational  purposes  is 
$5,591,878  64;  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  $26,047,898  53, 
the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1854,  was  $1,947,590  27  ; 
the  expenditures  during  the  same  period  being  $1,785,458  49. 
The  State  contains  about  55  incorporated  banks,  and  197  banking 
associations.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes,  and,  from  the  range  of  its  territory,  a  vast 


Tariety  of  productions  arc  obtained  from  the  soil,  while  the  unri- 
valled facilities  for  reaching  markets  enable  the  producers  to  real- 
ize large  remunerations  from  their  capital  and  labor.  The  com- 
mercial facilities  of  New  York  make  her  the  leading  State  of  the 
Union,  the  city  of  New  York  being  the  greatest  centre  of  com- 
merce in  the  Union.  The  Hudson  River  was  discovered  by  an 
English  navigator,  named  Henry  Hudson,  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  1609.  In  1613,  the  Dutch  formed 
their  first  settlements.  In  1664,  Charles  II.  granted  this  region  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  whose  honor  the  name  of  the 
chief  city  was  changed  from  New  Amsterdam  to  New  York.  Sev- 
eral battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  war  of  1812,  were  fought 
within  its  borders,  and  no  section  of  the  Union  has  been  more  dis- 
tinguished for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  the  country. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION.  * 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
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THE  NATCHEZ'  CAPTIYE. 

A  TAI.E  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  LOUISIANA. 


bt  austin  c.  burdick. 
[continued.] 
CHAPTER  V. 

A  STARTLING  ADVENTURE. 

Awhile  Simon  Lobois  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  and  then 
he  stopped  again. 

"  I  don't  think  she  meant  to  lampoon  me,"  he  resumed,  more 
thoughtfully  than  before ;  "  but,  by  our  Lady,  she  cut  me  most 
keenly  !  But  they  don't  know  me  yet.  (>,  they  shall  find  a  ser- 
pent in  their  track,  and  they've  trodden  on  him  already !" 

Shortly  after  this,  Simon  left  the  study,  and  went  out  into  the 
yard  hack  of  the  house,  and  there  he  walked  to  and  fro  for  some 
time.  The  sun  had  sunk  to  rest,  and  the  shades  of  night  were 
already  deepening  over  the  scene.  We  have  heard  enough  from 
Simon's  own  lips  to  see  somewhat  into  his  former  plans.  For 
several  years  he  had  felt  sure  of  ultimately  possessing  a  goodly 
share  of  his  uncle's  property.  Towards  Louise,  he  had  ever  been 
kind  and  generous,  for  he  was  following  up  a  deeply  formed  pur- 
pose Away  off  there  in  the  dense  forest,  he  had  no  fears  that  her 
heart  could  be  captured  by  any  one  else ;  and  he  made  himself 
very  sure  that  her  father  would  gladly  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  lo  secure  a  protect&r  for  his  child. 
He  had  only  waited  until  age  should  have  ripened  the  maiden  into 
the  capacity  for  a  wife,  and  then  he  had  planned  to  marry  her. 
Already  had  he  counted  up  every  livre  of  the  old  man's  property, 
and  he  had  even  planned  which  chateau  he  should  purchase  in 
France  when  he  took  his  wife  thither,  for  he  had  resolved  that  he 
would  remain  in  the  wilderness  not  a  day  after  his  father-in-law 
should  be  laid  away  in  his  tomb.  He  had  planned  all  this  from 
tho  pure  selfishness  and  avarice  of  his  soul,  and  not  one  moral 
sentiment  of  love  or  duty  had  a  place  in  his  thoughts. 

Then  how  crashing  must  have  been  the  change  that  had  come 
over  his  plans  !  But  the  soul  that  could  form  such,  had  plenty  of 
scope  yet  left  for  its  evil  schemes. 


A  week  had  passed  away  since  Simon  had  confessed  his  roman- 
tic love  for  Louise,  and  during  that  time,  he  had  maintained  much 
of  his  wonted  composure.  For  a  day  or  two  after  the  mortifying 
repulse,  he  had  been  moody  and  taciturn,  hut  he  gradually  over- 
came it,  and  now  he  smiled  as  usual,  and  made  himself  generally 
agrceahle.  Yet  he  could  not  behave  towards  Louise  as  of  old, 
nor  did  she  seek  his  company  now  as  was  once  her  wont.  She 
seemed  to  feel  uneasy  in  his  presence,  for  mere  than  once  she  had 
found  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a  gaze  in  which  she  was  sure 
she  detected  an  evil  light.  She  did  not  hence  dream  that  he  had 
one  evil  intention,  only  she  feared  that  he  was  angry  with  her. 

One  afternoon,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Goupart  and  Louis 
started  off  on  a  hunting  expedition,  meaning  only  to  follow  the 
small  river  up  to  where  they  had  been  informed  by  some  of  the 
slaves  there  were  several  deer.  Their  pistols  they  concealed  with- 
in the  hosoms  of  their  hunting-shirts,  so  that  they  might  not  catch 
in  the  hushes,  and  their  knives  were  in  like  manner  protected. 
They  both  had  excellent  Toledo  rifles,  and  set  off  in  high  spirits. 
With  quick  steps  they  made  their  way  up  the  river,  until  they  had 
passed  the  hounds  of  the  clearing,  and  then  their  steps  became 
more  cautious,  for  they  hoped  there  might  he  a  deer  somewhere  at 
hand. 

They  had  hunted  ahout  in  the  forest  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  a 
movement  among  the  hushes  at  some  distance  attracted  their  at- 
tention, and  upon  creeping  carefully  up,  they  saw  a  large  deer 
drinking  at  a  small  hrook  that  emptied  into  the  river  close  by. 

"  See,"  whispered  Goupart,  "  here  are  his  tracks." 

Louis  looked  at  the  spot  which  his  companion  pointed  out,  and 
a  Buddcn  start  caused  Goupart  to  ask  him  its  cause. 

"  That's  the  track  of  a  man,"  said  Louis. 

"  Some  of  the  negroes  have  been  out  here,"  suggested  Goupart. 

"No,  no,"  returned  the  other.  "  They  have  not  been  out  here 
to-day." 

"  But  that  may  have  been  mado  yesterday,  or  several  days 
ago." 

"  No,"  said  Louis,  still  gazing  upon  the  track.  "  This  was 
made  to-day.  Just  look,  and  you  will  see  that  these  leaves  are 
still  damp  on  the  upper  edges  where  the  foot  has  pressed  them  up. 
These  other  leaves,  you  see,  arc  dry  where  the  edge  is  free  of  the 
earth.  Then  here — see  this  broken  twig ;  see  where  it  has  been 
pressed  down.  Now  look  I"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  lifted  the  twig, 
and  showed  that  the  place  where  it  laid  was  perfectly  dry,  where- 
as, had  it  lain  there  even  over  night,  its  bed  would  have  heen 
damp. 

"  Then  there's  been  an  Indian  here,  eh  1" 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Let's  secure  this  deer.  He'll  be  done 
drinking  soon,  and  then  we  may  lose  him.  Let  mo  tire  first,  this 
time,  Louis." 

"  Very  well.  Blaze  away,  and  I'll  be  ready  to  follow,  in  case 
you  don't  bring  him  down." 

Accordingly,  Goupart  brought  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  in  a 
moment  more  ho  tired.  The  noble  animal  gave  a  leap  backward, 
aud  while  he  stood  for  a  moment  as  though  about  to  start  ou, 


Louis  fired,  but  even  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  the  deer  gave  a  leap 
forward,  and  plunged  headlong  upon  the  earth. 

"  Your  ball  killed  him,  Goupart !"  cried  Louis,  as  tho  two 
started  forward  together.  And  it  was  found  to  be  even  so,  Gou- 
part's  bullet  having  entered  just  back  of  the  fore  shoulder,  and  of* 
course  penetrated  the  heart. 

Louis  had  made  a  wound  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding  the  ani- 
mal, and  Goupart  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  when  they  were  start- 
led by  the  whistling  of  something  between  their  heads,  followed 
by  a  dull  "chunk"  close  to  them,  and  on  raising  their  heads,  they 
saw  a  long  arrow  sticking  into  a  tree  directly  in  front  of  them. 
With  a  quick  cry,  they  started  to  their  feet,  and  the  next  thing 
that  saluted  them  was  a  low  howl  close  at  hand.  They  turned 
and  saw  a  party  of  six  Indians  coming  towards  them,  with  their 
tomahawks  raised. 

"  By  the  saints,  here's  a  scrape !"  uttered  Goupart,  starting 
back.    "  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  I'll  find  out,"  returned  Louis,  calmly.  "  But  don't  show  your 
pistols,  for  they  know  we've  discharged  our  rifles,  aud  they  hope 
to  take  us  at  a  disadvantage."  Then  turning  to  the  red  men,  ho 
asked  :  "  What  now,  red  brethren  !    What  seek  ye  here  ?" 

The  Indians  consulted  a  moment  together,  and  then  one  of  them 
advanced  a  single  pace,  and  replied  : 

"  We  seek  the  young  white  chief  and  his  friend.  Wo  would 
speak  with  them  kindly." 

"  Then  why  did  you  send  that  arrow  at  us  ?" 

"  We  saw  you  not  then.    Only  the  head  of  the  deer." 

Now  Louis  simply  knew  that  they  were  lying  to  him,  and  as 
this  became  apparent,  he  knew  that  they  meant  him  harm. 

"If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  us,  say  it  at  once,"  he  said. 

"  Let  our  white  brothers  not  fear.  If  they  will  come  with  us, 
we  will  tell  them  what  shall  be  to  their  good." 

"  I  will  speak  with  my  friend."  And  thus  saying,  Louis  turned 
towards  his  companion. 

"  Goupart,"  he  said,  speaking  quickly,  and  in  a  low  tone,  "  those 
arc  Chickasaws,  and  they  mean  to  take  us  prisoners.  In  all  prob- 
ability, they  hope  for  a  high  ransom  from  my  father  for  us.  We 
have  two  pistols  each.  You  never  missed  your  mark  yet  in  my 
sight.    Are  your  nerves  steady  now  1" 

"As  steady  as  ever,"  returned  Goupart,  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  how  calm  and  fearless  his  youthful  companion  was. 

"  Then  have  them  in  readiness,  and  mind  my  word,  for  I  know 
those  fellows  well.  Yet  keep  your  rifle,  for  you'll  need  it  for  a 
club." 

Next  Louis  turned  to  the  Indians,  and  said  : 

"  We  have  concluded  not  to  follow  you  ;  but  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  tell  us,  wo  will  listen." 

Upon  this,  tho  red  men  conversed  together  again  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then,  with  quick,  wild  gestures,  and  a  low  howl,  not 
unlike  the  voice  of  a  hungry  wolf,  they  sprang  forward  with  their 
tomahawks  uplifted.  In  all  probability,  they  supposed  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  awe  the  white  youths  into  immediate  submission, 
for  they  did  not  rush  on  in  a  direct  line,  but  deviated  from  side  to 
side,  as  though  they  would  give  the  white  men  time  to  be  frighten- 
ed. The  pale  boy  they  thought  an  easy  prey,  and  very  likely  they 
knew  that  the  other  was  a  new-comer  into  the  country,  and  hence 
imagined  that  their  terrible  appearance  and  fearful  antics  would 
strike  him  with  terror. 

"  Now  !"  whispered  Louis.  "  You  tako  the  two  men  on  your 
side,  and  I'll  take  the  two  on  the  otherside.    Don't  waste  a  ball." 

In  an  instant  the  two  companions  had  drawn  their  weapons, 
and  at  the  same  instant  they  both  fired.  Hour  after  hour,  and 
day  after  day,  had  they  practised  together  at  pistol  shooting,  and 
their  aim  was  as  quick  as  it  was  sure.  The  two  outside  men  stag- 
gcrc  1  ;  and  on  the  next  instant,  the  youths  fired  again.  At  this 
movement,  the  savages  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm,  for  they 
had  reckoned  entirely  without  their  host.  Three  of  their  number 
were  shot  through  the  head,  and  had  fallen,  while  the  fourth  had 
received  a  ball  in  his  neck,  and  was  staggering  back.  In  a  mo- 
ment, Goupart  and  Louis  saw  their  ndvantage,  and  they  seized 
their  empty  rifles  and  sprang  forward,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
the  six  Indians  lay  prostrate.  A  full  minute  tho  two  victors  stood 
and  gazed  upon  the  work  they  had  done,  and  then  Louis  turned 
to  his  companion,  and  said  : 

"  By  my  soul,  if  we've  killed  'em  all,  wo  shall  never  know 
surely  what  this  all  meant." 

"  Arc  these  two  last  ones  dead,  think  you  ?"  returned  Goupart. 
"  They  may  be  only  stunned." 

"  We'll  see ;  but,  i'  faith,  I  think  you'll  find  the  one  I  struck 
with  his  brains  rather  disturbed." 

%  And  so  it  proved  with  both  of  them,  for  upon  examination,  it 
was  found  that  their  skulls  were  both  broken  in,  and  that  life  was 
extinct.  But  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  they  heard  a  groan 
close  at  hand,  and  on  turning,  they  saw  that  one  of  tho  Indians 
who  had  been  shot  had  worked  himself  almost  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture against  a  tree,  and  was  now  trying  to  work  further  around, 
so  as  to  get  his  face  towards  the  west.  Botli  Louis  and  Goupart 
hastened  to  him  at  once,  when  they  found  that  he  had  received  a 
ball  through  the  neck. 

"  Water,  water!"  he  groaned. 

"  Stop,"  uttered  Louis,  as  his  companion  started  towards  the 
brook.    And  then  turning  to  the  dying  Indian,  he  said  : 

"  If  we'll  get  you  water,  aud  turn  your  eye  to  the  setting  sun, 
will  you  tell  us  the  truth'!" 

"  I  will— I  will !" 

The  water  was  brought  in  Goupart's  canteen,  and  upon  drink- 
ing, the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  revive.  Goupart  bound  up  his 
neck,  which  was  bleeding  profusely,  and  just  as  he  had  finished 
the  job,  the  Indian  put  out  his  weakening  arm,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  Louis's  shoulder. 


"  The  pale  hoy  has  the  heart  of  a  great  warrior.  He  would  not 
have  escaped  us,  had  we  known  how  brave  he  was." 

"But  why  did  you  try  to  do  this  !"  asked  Louis.  "Remem- 
ber now,  you  promised  to  speak  truly." 

"  White  man  brought  gold  here,  and  we  have  learned  to  love  it. 
Much  gold  had  been  ours,  had  we — "  The  Indian  stopped,  for 
he  was  weak,  and  he  made  a  sign  that  they  should  turn  his  face 
towards  the  *un.    "  And,"  he  uttered,  "  bury  me  so." 

"  Look  ye  I"  cried  Louis,  grasping  him  by  the  arm,  and  gazing 
intently  into  his  face,  while  Goupart  stood  by,  reloading  the  rifles, 
"  if  you  do  not  tell  me  instantly  what  all  this  means,  I'll  dig  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  and  you  shall  be  buried  with  your  head  down. 
You  know  very  well  where  you'll  go  to  then.  Now  tell  me,  who 
sent  you  to  kill  us  ?" 

"  We  didn't  mean  to  kill  tho  palo  boy,"  replied  the  Indian, 
speaking  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

"  But  who  sent  you  to  capture  him  ?  Remember — head  down  !" 

"  You  had  known  better,  had  you  spared  another.  That  man 
was  our  chief ;  he  knew." 

"  Bat  you  know  something.  Tell  me  all,  or,  as  sure  as  I  live, 
you  go  in,  feet  up!" 

"  'Twas  white  man's  gold.  The  pale  boy  and  the  pale  boy's 
friend  both  have  enemies.  There's  a  strange  bird  in  the  eagle's 
nest !" 

"  Speak  plainer !    Tell  me — " 

Louis  stopped,  for  he  saw  that  the  death-shade  had  passed  over 
the  red  man's  face,  and  as  he  let  go  the  now  heavy  hand,  the  body 
fell  over  sideways  upon  the  turf. 

"  By  the  saints  !"  cried  the  youth,  starting  up,  "he  knew  more 
than  he  told  us.    O,  why  did  that  ball  hit  him  there !" 

"Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  Goupart. 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  secret  of  this  strange  scene  is  dead  with  him,  so 
far  as  our  means  of  arriving  at  it  are  concerned.  By  heavens, 
Goupart,  there's  something  here  we  had  better  undcrstaud !" 

But  St.  Denis  knew  not  what  to  reply ;  for  a  suspicion  had 
come  to  him,  but  he  dared  not  speak  it  too  suddenly.  So  the  two 
hunters  stood  for  some  moments  and  gazed  upon  the  dead  men  in 
silence. 

"  Well,"  said  Louis,  after  a  while,  "  let's  leave  these  bodies 
here,  and  in  the  morning  we'll  send  our  negroes  out  to  buy  them. 
Now,  let's  fix  our  venison,  anil  then  start  for  home,  for  we've  had 
adventure  enough  for  one  day.  You  begin  now  to  see  some  of 
our  Louisiana  life.    How  do  you  like  it  ?" 

St.  Denis  gazed  upon  his  companion  some  moments  in  silent 
admiration,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  O,  this  is  much  better  than  nothing,  though  once  a  year  would 
be  often  enough  for  such  sport." 

"  So  it  would.    But  uow  for  our  other  game." 

They  went  to  where  the  deer  still  lay,  and  having  removed  tho 
skin  from  the  head,  neck  and  fore  shoulders,  they  separated  the 
carcass,  and  then  rolling  the  saddle  up,  they  shouldered  it,  and 
giving  one  more  look  at  the  fallen  Indians,  they  turned  their  faces 
towards  homo. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SUSPICION  FINDS  A  RESTING-PLACE. 

TnB  two  companions  walked  on  for  some  distance  without 
speaking,  for  they  both  had  plenty  to  think  of,  and  each  seemed 
to  have  thoughts  which  he  wished  to  keep  from  tho  other.  Gou- 
part was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Louis,"  he  asked,  in  a  half  careless  tone,  "  docs  Simon  Lobois 
love  your  sister?" 

Louis  fairly  started  at  the  strange  question,  aud  after  regarding 
his  companion  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  had 
heard  aright,  he  replied  : 

"  Love  her !    Simon  love  Louise  !    What  do  you  mean  !" 

"  I  mean  what  I  ask.  Has  Simon  Lobois  ever  thought  of  mar- 
rying with  Louise  V 

"  Why,  what  a  question  !  Are  your  wits  turned !  But  why  do 
you  ask  ?" 

"  Simply  because  I — I  wished  to  know." 

"  Ha !  Goupart,  you  suspect  somathing.  Now,  out  with  it.  It 
you  love  me,  tell  me  all.    Am  I  not  right?" 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  really  suspect,  Louis,  but  I  can  see  some 
small  straws  in  the  wind,  and  I  should  liko  to  find  which  way 
they  fie." 

"  Go  ahead.    Speak  on." 

"  Then  listen,  Louis.  You  heard  the  answer  that  red  villain 
made  when  you  asked  him  who  sent  him  to  kill  us  ?  He  said  they 
did  not  mean  to  kill  you.    Do  you  believe  he  spoke  the  truth 

then  ?" 

Louis  pondered  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  Goup ;  they  meant  to  kill  one  of  us,  and  only  one.  The 
arrow  that  came  near  your  head  was  meant  for  yon,  only  you 
must  have  moved  after  the  shaft  started.  Had  they  meant  death  for 
both  of  us,  wo  should  hardly  have  known  what  killed  us,  for  then 
they  would  have  been  at  home  in  their  work.  When  we  started 
up,  they  could  not  well  shoot  you  without  endangering  my  life, 
and  thus  they  got  bothered.  They  were  mistaken  in  theircstimate 
of  my  character,  for  they  really  believed,  when  they  drew  their 
tomahawks,  and  commenced  their  death-howl  and  duuee,  that  we 
should  be  frightened  out  of  our  wits." 

"  They  were  mistaken,  in  truth,"  returned  Goupart.  And  then, 
in  a  changed  tone,  he  added,  "  But  you  see  they  meant  to  kill  me, 
and  only  capture  you.  Now,  what  does  it  mean  1  Can  you  in- 
form me  of  any  possible  pin  whereon  to  hang  a  thought  1" 

For  some  distance,  Louis  walked  thoughtfully  on,  and  when  he 
spoke,  his  voice  was  very  low  and  distinct. 

"  You  asked  me  if  Simon  Lobois  loved  my  sister  1  Had  you 
any  reason  for  suspecting  such  a  thing  t" 
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It  was  now  Goupart's  turn  to  hesitate,  but  it  was  not  for  a  long 
time. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  hates  mc — that  he  is  uneasj' 
at  my  presence  among  you.  In  fact,  I  know  this.  Now,  why 
should  he  be  so  1  While  I  knew  him  in  France,  we  were  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  To  be  sure,  I  used  to  beat  him  at  the  pistol, 
but  then  he  more  than  made  up  for  it  in  the  sword  play  ;  and  he 
taught  me  many  valuable  hints,  too.  But  we  were  the  best 
friends  imaginable.  Now,  however,  he  hates  or  fears  me,  and  the 
more  he  tries  to  hide  it,  the  more  plainly  can  I  see  it.  Now, 
whence  comes  it,  if  not  from  his  fear  of  losing  Louise  ?" 

"By  heavens,  Goupart,  there's  a  show  of  substance  there  !  Yet 
I  never  thought  that  Simon  was  a  man  to  love  deeply." 

"  To  love  what  V 

"  Why — any  female." 

"  Ah,"  returned  Goupart,  "he  may  have  a  strong  affection, 
however,  for  some  thousand  pieces  of  hard,  yellow  gold." 

Louis  started,  and  cast  a  quick,  strange  glance  into  his  com- 
panion's face. 

"  The  dying  man  said,  if  you  remember,"  rcsumtd  Goupart,  in 
the  same  slow,  deep  tone,  "that  there  was  a  strange  bird  in  the 
eagle's  nest!    Do  you  remember !" 

"  Yes — yes." 

"  I  might  havo  feared  that  suspicion  would  fall  on  me,  had  not 
I  been  one  of  the  intended  victims.  But  tell  me,  Louis,  what  you 
think  of  it." 

"  By  the  saints,  I  know  not  what  to  think  now  !  But  you  have 
touched  a  strange  point.  We  will  watch  Simon  Lobois  when  we 
reach  home." 

"  We  will,"  uttered  Goupart,  eagerly.    "  We  will  watch  him." 

"Ay,"  resumed  Lauis,  upon  whose  mind  the  startling  suspicion 
seemed  to  work  now,  "we  will  work  it  so  that  we  will  come  upon 
him  suddenly ;  and  while  we  tell  of  our  adventure,  wo  will  note 
his  face.  I  have  loved  that  man  in  days  gone  by,  for  he  has  been 
faithful  to  me,  yet  I  have  found  him  growing  somewhat  starch  of 
late.  But  I  did  not  think  he  looked  upon —  Ha  !  what's  that  ? 
Louise,  as  I'm  a  sinner !  By  heavens,  Goup,  I'll  ask  her  a  ques- 
tion now,  ere  we  reach  the  house  !" 

The  two  hunters  had  now  reached  the  field  next  to  the  dwelling, 
and  they  saw  Louise,  accompanied  by  Tony  and  one  female  slave, 
coming  to  meet  them.  As  soon  as  the  first  merry  greetings  were 
over,  and  Tony  had  taken  the  venison,  Louis  drew  his  sister  aside. 

"Louise,"  he  said,  assuming  a  smile,  though  he  felt  it  not,  "I 
know  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  a  very  foolish  question,  but 
yet  I  hope  you  will  answer  me  truly.  Has  Simon  Lobois  ever 
said  anything  to  you  whereby  you  could  suspect  that  he  wished  to 
possess  you  for  his  ?" 

"  Why,  Louis  !  what  has  put  such  a  thing  into  your  head  ?"  ut- 
tered the  beautiful  girl,  looking  her  brother  in  th»  face  with  a 
smiling  expression. 

"  Why,  the  thought  has  come  to  me,  and  it  is  really  for  my  in- 
terest to  know.  Now  tell  me  if  he  has  ever  let  drop  any  word  to 
that  effect." 

"  Really  Louis,  I  ought  not  to — " 

"Aha!  you've  exposed  yourself.    Now  out  with  it." 

"  Well,  then,  lie  has." 

"  I  thought  so.    My  soul,  what  a  dolt  he  must  be  1" 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha !    I  told  him  I  should  fear  he  was  crazy  if  he  ever 
spoke  so  again." 

"  Then  he  spoke  plainly — he — " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Louis.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  expose  him,  but 
then  he  hasn't  performed  his  part  of  the  obligation,  and,  of  course, 
I  am  relieved  from  the  rest.  He  has  since  then  asked  me  to  have 
pity  on  him.  Why,  brother,  he  went  into  regular  tragedy  on  the 
occasion.  He  swore  he  should  die  if  I  did  not  wed  him ;  and 
when  I  had  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  he  was  crazy,  he  really 
asked  me  to  take  his  dagger  and  let  out  his  life.  I  never  dreamed 
of  6uch  a  thing  before." 

"And  when  was  this  ?" 

"  On  the  very  next  night  after  Goupart's  arrival." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  brother  and  sister  allowed  St.  Denis  to 
rejoin  them,  and  Louis  was  not  long  in  making  him  understand 
the  truth.  They  took  the  .vay  around  back  of  the  barn,  so  that 
no  one  could  see  them  from  the  house  until  they  arrived,  and  thus 
they  entered  by  the  postern ;  and  when  they  reached  the  hall, 
Louis  just  caught  a  sight  at  Lobois  standing  upon  the  piazza,  and 
looking  earnestly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river-path.  The  youth 
bade  Goupart  remain  behind,  and  then  he  walked  out  upon  the 
piazza.  Lobois  started  when  he  saw  him,  and  his  hands  were 
involuntarily  moved  together.  And  from  that  moment,  Louis 
knew  that  all  was  not  right,  for  he  had  marked  the  look  and  the 
movement,  and  he  knew  that  no  ordinary  cause  gave  rise  to  them. 

"  Ah,  safe  back  !"  uttered  Simon.    "  Where's  St.  Denis  %" 

"Alas,  I  fear  he's  a  prisoner!"  returned  Louis,  sadly. 

"A  prisoner!  How V  articulated  Simon.  And  as  he  spoke, 
the  youth  looked  in  vain  for  the  first  expression  of  sorrow. 

"  Why,  I  left  him  just  now  with  Louise,  and  upon  my  soul,  I 
think  the  poor  fellow's  captivated !  But  what's  the  matter, 
Simon  ?" 

"Nothing — nothing;  only  you  startled  me  somewhat  when  you 
said  St.  Denis  was  a  prisoner,  for  I  knew  not  but  that  some  rov- 
ing band  of  Indians  might  have  fallen  upon  you.  Jesting  upon 
such  matters  is  rather  out  of  place."  And  with  this,  Simon 
Lobois  walked  away. 

"Aha,  Simon  Lobois !"  muttered  Louis,  to  himself,  after  tho 
man  had  gone,  "  you  were  startled  in  the  wrong  place.  'Twas  the 
truth  that  startled  you,  and  not  the  jest  I" 

Lobois  did  not  show  much  of  his  real  feelings  when  he  sat  down 
to  tho  table,  for  he  came  in  smiling  to  the  supper-room,  and  hardly 
had  he  taken  his  seat  ere  he  turned  to  Goupart,  and  said  : 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  St.  Denis,  master  Louis  came  nigh  frightening 
me  a  short  time  since.  He  told  me  you  were  a  prisoner,  and,  for 
the  moment,  I  feared  you  had  really  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians." 

"  Well,"  returned  Goupart — for  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
story  should  be  told  in  Simon's  presence,  and  they  might  not  gain 
the  opportunity  elsewhere, — "  we  both  of  us  camo  within  an  ace 
of  it;  so  Louis  had  some  foundation  for  his  report." 

"  How  ?  What  V  uttered  the  marquis.  "  Did  ye  meet  with 
any  danger  V 

"Only  six  stout  Indians,  who  tried  to  kill  Goupart,  and  take 
me  prisoner,"  returned  Louis. 

Simon  Lobois  did  not  appear  surprised,  but  he  trembled,  and 
the  color  forsook  his  cheeks.    Sharp  eyes  were  watching  him. 

Louise  looked  up  with  a  startled,  incredulous  expression,  while 
the  old  man  made  three  ineffectual  attempts  to  ask  a  question. 
But  Louis  relieved  him  by  commencing  with  the  first  sight  of  the 
deer,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  the  fellow  who  died  by  the 
tree. 

"  They  were  Natchez,"  said  the  marquis,  breathlessly. 

"No.    They  were  Chickasaws — all  of  them." 

For  the  next  few  moments,  various  were  the  questions  asked 
and  answered,  and  the  old  man  seemed  about  equally  balanced 
between  astonishment  and  pride  in  his  brave  boy. 

"  But  what  could  it  mean  %"  uttered  Simon,  who  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say  something. 

"  Ay,  what  could  it !"  repeated  Louise,  trembling  with  appre- 
hension, but,  very  strangely  indeed,  looking  oftencr  and  longer 
upon  Goupart  than  upon  Louis. 

"Yes — that's  it!"  cried  the  old  man.  "What  could  they 
mean  V 

"  Why,"  returned  Louis,  "  I  can  imagine  but  one  cause." 
(Here  Simon  grew  nervous.)  "They  know  your  wealth,  father, 
and  they  must  havo  hoped  that  if  they  could  secure  me,  they 
would  have  received  a  great  ransom  for  me.  They  probably  saw 
that  Goupart  was  a  stranger,  and  so  they  meant  to  put  him  out  of 
the  way,  in  order  that  he  might  not  expose  them." 

Simon  breathed  very  freely  now ;  and  the  marquis  looked  upon 
this  as  a  very  probable  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

After  supper,  Louis  and  Goupart  embraced  the  first  opportunity 
to  be  alone  together. 

"  What  think  you  now  *"  asked  Goupart. 

"  O,  Goupart,  I  know  not  what  to  think  !  I  cannot  believe  it 
possible  that  Simon  would  do  such  a  thing,  and  yet  things  look 
dark  against  him.  He  has  asked  Louise  for  her  hand — asked  her 
earnestly  and  perseveringly." 

"  And  she — what  was  her  answer «" 

"  Why,  as  you  may  suppose,  she  laughed  at  his  folly." 

"  Then  I  fear  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  But  let  us  watch  him. 
We  will  keep  our  suspicions  a  secret,  for  a  while,  at  least ;  and 
while  we  exercise  the  utmost  care  for  ourselves,  wo  will  watch 
him  also." 

"  You  are  right,  Goupart.  I  will  only  make  one  confidant, 
and  that  shall  be  old  Tony.  He  is  a  keen,  quick-witted  fellow, 
and  I  can  not  only  trust  him,  but  I  can  depend  much  upon  his 
sagacity.  He  has  been  with  my  father  ever  since  I  was  born,  as 
you  know.  He  was  one  of  the  poor  fellows  who  were  taken  from 
the  wreck  of  the  slaver  at  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  and  he  went  to 
France  with  my  father  from  choice.  He  alone  shall  help  us 
now." 

And  thus  was  the  matter  left  for  the  present. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

AN  IMPORTANT  PROPOSAL,  AND  AN  INTERESTED  WATCHER. 

Another  week  passed  away,  and  nothing  further  occurred  to 
mar  the  pleasures  of  the  young  people  at  the  chateau.  (For  by 
that  name  Goupart  was  determined  the  wooden  castle  should  go.) 
Of  course,  a  dark  suspicion  sometimes  threw  a  cloud  over  their 
souls,  but  then  they  saw  nothing  new  to  worry  them,  and  they 
had  begun  to  hope  that,  after  all,  their  danger  had  its  rise  in  the 
cupidity  of  the  Chickasaws.  And  during  this  week,  too,  Simon 
Lobois  had  been  more  sociable  and  agreeable  than  before,  and  per- 
haps he  was  not  an  evil  man  at  all.  At  any  rate,  they  tried  to 
hope  so.  Tony  had  seen  nothing  yet,  though  ho  always  shook  his 
head  very  dubiously  when  the  dark  cousin's  name  was  mentioned. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  somehow  or  other,  Goupart 
had  wandered  off  to  where  some  beautiful  wild  flowers  were  just 
peeping  into  blossom  down  by  the  river's  bank  in  the  front  gar- 
den. But  he  was  not  alone.  Louise  was  with  him.  He  had  not 
asked  her  to  come  with  him,  nor  had  she  asked  him  where  lie  was 
going.  And  then,  again,  Louis  was  upon  the  piazza  when  they 
came  out,  and  he  had  come  a  short  way  down  the  garden  with 
them,  and  then  he  had  turned  and  gone  back.  It  was  unusual  for 
him  to  leave  his  friend  thus.    In  fact,  he  had  never  done  it  before. 

However,  the  two  were  there  alone,  and  so  long  as  they  were 
really  engaged  in  hunting  after  flowers,  their  tongues  moved  quite 
freely,  but  soon  they  had  gathered  all  that  grew  in  that  particular 
spot,  and  then,  as  if  by  mutual  understanding,  they  both  stopped 
talking,  and  went  to  thinking.  They  walked  on  a  little  further, 
and  they  came  to  a  seat  where  a  huge  grape- vine  had  been  trailed 
up  over  and  about  it.  They  stopped  here,  and  sat  down.  The 
sun  was  already  nearing  the  distant  tree  tops,  and  tho  air  was  soft 
and  balmy. 

"Louise,"  spoke  the  young  man,  at  length,  and  his  voice  was 
very  low  and  tremulous,  "  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung 
about  flowers,  the  subject  is  by  no  means  a  hackneyed  one.  As 
each  succeeding  spring  brings  its  gift  of  flowers,  the  human  heart 
bursts  forth  afresh  with  its  load  of  praise  and  love.  Do  you  re- 
member tho  great  garden  back  of  the  old  chateau  in  Clermont'" 


"  O,  yes ;  I  remember  it  well,"  returned  the  maiden,  with  u 
sparkling  eye. 

"  And  do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  go  out  there  and  pick 
flowers,  and  how  you  used  to  weave  long  garlands  with  your  tiny 
fingers,  and  throw  them  over  my  head  ?" 

"  Yes,  Goupart ;  I  remember  very  well." 

"Ah,  those  were  happy  time3,  Louise!" 

"  Yes — yes.  And  yet,  in  all,  they  were  no  happier  than  wo  find 
them  here  now,  for  my  father  was  not  happy  there." 

"  I  know — I  know.  And,  after  all,  what  is  happiness,  but  tho 
offspring  of  content  ?  Those  were  happy  hours  there  in  tho  old 
garden  at  Clermont,  and  I  have  seen  some  happy  ones  here." 

"  O — and  we'll  see  a  great  many  more." 

"  I  hope  so — I  believe  so.  But  tell  mc,  Louise,  do  you  remem- 
ber how  we  used  to  lauuh  and  talk  there,  in  that  old  garden,  and 
in  the  old  chateau,  and  how  yon  used  to  plague  and  pester  me  !" 

"  Yes.  I  remember  very  well.  And  how  well  you  used  to 
bear  it!" 

"And  do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  pinch  my  cheek,  and 

box  my  ears  %" 
"  Yes." 

"  And  why  was  it  *    Why  did  you  do  those  things  V 

"  Because — because  you  used  to  pester  me." 

"  How  did  I  pester  you  ?  Come — now  tell  me."  And  as  Gou- 
part thus  spoke,  he  reached  out  and  took  the  fair  girl's  hand. 

But  she  made  no  reply.  Her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  warm,  rich  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks  and  temples. 

"  If  you  will  not  tell  me,  may  I  tell  you  V  whispered  the  young 
man,  tremulously. 

"  But  I  may  have  forgotten  what  you  mean,"  said  Louise,  cast- 
ing a  furtive  glance  up  into  her  companion's  face,  but  dropping 
her  eyes  again  when  she  found  how  eagerly  his  gaze  was  fastened 
upon  her.    "  You  used  to  pester  me  in  many  ways." 

"  Yet  I  can  remember  of  but  one.    Shall  I  speak  it  V 

"  Certainly  you  may  speak." 

"  Then  'twas  for  calling  you  my  little  wife  that  you  used  to  do 
these  things.  And  more,  too  :  you  used  to  assure  me  that  when 
you  became  my  wife  in  earnest,  }rou  should  bo  strong  enough  to 
pinch  and  box  me  as  I  deserved.    Don't  you  remember  V 

"But — but  I  was  a  child  then,"  murmured  Louise,  trembling. 

"Ay — and  we  were  both  children.  You  were  then  a  laughing, 
buoyant  girl  of  ten,  and  I  a  wild  youth  of  seventeen.  Those 
were  times  when  the  heart  hid  none  of  its  emotions.  Ah,  Louise, 
many  a  time  since  then  have  I  looked  back  upon  those  hours,  and 
tried  to  analyze  the  emotions  that  moved  me  then.  It  seemed 
strange  that  I  should  have  then  taken  an  image  upon  my  heart 
that  the  hand  of  time  could  never  efface, — and  that,  too,  the  image 
of  a  mere  child.  But  do  you  remember  when  the  painter,  Vivi- 
ani,  came  to  the  old  chateau,  and  I  hired  him  to  paint  your  minia- 
ture on  ivory  1" 

"Yes,"  murmured  Louise,  now  looking  up. 

St.  Denis  opened  his  vest,  and  from  beneath  it  he  drew  a  golden 
locket  that  opened  by  means  of  a  spring.  He  pressed  it,  and  the 
case  separated,  revealing  a  sweet  face — a  cliildlike  countenance, 
yet  full  of  soul  and  life.  The  golden  hair  hung  in  wild  profusion 
about  the  dimpled  cheeks,  and  a  beaming  smile  dwelt  in  the  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  upon  the  parting  lips. 

"  Do  you  know  whom  that  was  taken  for  i"  Goupart  whispered. 

"  O,  yes — 'tis  me  ; 'tis  mine.  I  remember  it  well.  0,  how  like 
Louis  it  looks  !" 

"  Because  it  looks  even  now  like  you.  But  listen,  Louise. 
Seven  years — yes,  eight  years — I  have  owned  this  sweet  transcript, 
and  not  for  one  moment,  during  all  that  time,  has  it  left  my  pos- 
session. Never  have  my  eyes  closed  to  sleep  but  it  has  rested 
upon  my  bosom,  and  never  a  waking  hour  but  I  have  worn  it  next 
my  heart.  Think  you  I  have  forgotten  the  sweet  love  of  my  boy- 
hood 1" 

Gradually  the  fair  girl's  head  sank  upon  her  companion's 
bosom,  and  when  she  looked  up  again,  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Louise,"  uttered  Goupart,  now  speaking  quickly 
and  eagerly,  "  and  tell  me  if  you  have  forgotten  those  words  I 
used  to  speak.    Have  you  forgotten  them  V 

"  No — not  one." 

"  Then  let  me  speak  them  again.  Let  me  now  speak  them  as 
one  who  knows  the  ways  of  life ;  and  to  one  who  can  judge  for 
herself  of  the  deep  meaning  that  passing  years  have  given  to  all 
those  emotions  that  have  outlived  the  destroying  wear  of  time. 
In  the  heart  where  thine  imago  was  first  enshrined,  none  other  has 
ever  come  I  have  cherished  your  sweet  face,  and  in  humble  prayer 
to  God,  have  I  begged  that  I  might  sec  you  once  more  on  earth. 
And,  at  times,  my  soul  has  been  wild  enough  in  its  flights  of  hope 
to  picture  that  one  most  holy  thought  of  all — life-union  with  tho 
dearly  loved  one.  When  my  feet  first  touched  these  shores,  I 
dreamed  not  that  I  was  near  to  thee.  But  I  found  you,  and  here 
I  sat  me  down  to  pray  with  more  of  hope,  and  to  hope  with  more 
of  promise.  And  now,  Louise,  let  me  ask  you,  as  I  have  askod 
you  a  hundred  times  before,  will  you  be  my  wifo'!" 

"  Goupart,  I  havo  a  father  whoso  every  earthly  wish  la  for  tho 
good  of  his  children,  and  not  for  worlds  would  I — I — " 

"  I  understand,"  said  St.  Denis,  as  the  maiden  hesitated  and 
stopped.  "  And  bo  assured  that  I  would  not  ask,  even  for  life 
itself  at  thy  hands,  against  thy  noble  father's  wish.  But  suppose  I 
ask  him,  and  he  bids  mo  take  you?" 

"  Then  I  am  by  his  permission  only  what  in  heart  I  havo  been 
for  years." 

A  short  time  longer  those  two  sat  there,  and  their  words  had  a 
solemn,  prayerful  cast,  such  as  marks  the  holiest  gratitude  of  tho 
human  soul ;  and  as  they  walked  towards  the  house,  they  spokp 
not  of  the  subject  upon  which  their  life-joys  hung. 
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It  was  already  dnsk  when  they  reached  the  hall,  and  while 
Louise  went  to  "remove  her  moccasins,  St.  Denis  went  to  seek 
Brion  St.  Julien.    He  found  him  in  his  library. 

"  How  now,  Goupart  ?"  cried  the  old  man,  as  his  young  friend 
took  a  seat.  "  What  has  happened  ?  Any  more  Indians  ?  What 
on  earth  makes  vou  look  so  sober  ?" 

"  It  is  a  deep  and  sober  subject  which  is  on  my  mind,"  answered 
the  vouth. 

"Then  out  with  it,  for  I  am  father  confessor  here." 

St.  Denis  knew  the  marquis  too  well  to  hesitate,  and  he  spoke 
boldlv  and  to  tho  point. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "that  I  love  every  member  of  your  im- 
mediate familv  must  bo  apparent  to  you  ;  but  you  will  not  be 
iealous  if  1  also  inform  you  that  my  love  for  Louise  is  rather 
stronger  than  for  any  one  else." 

"  That  is  perfectly  natural  for  one  like  you,"  returned  the  old 
man,  with  a  sparkling  eye. 

"Ay,  sir,"  continued  "Goupart;  "and  not  only  so,  but  I  have 
como  to  ask  you  if  I  might  win  the  sweet  girl  for  my  wife." 

"  Do  you  think  vou  could  do  it  ?"  the  marquis  asked. 

"  I  think  if  I  had  your  permission,  my  hopes  would  have  a  sure 
foundation." 

St.  Julien  arose  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  youth's  head, 
and,  while  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  he  said  : 

"  Goupart,  my  noble  boy,  you 
have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men. 
O,  I  have  prayed  for  this  moment 
many  a  time,  and  now  it  has  come. 
Among  all  my  acquaintances,  you 
were  the  only  one  to  whom  my 
hopes  could  turn.  You  shall  take 
my  child,  and  you  shall  take  me. 
I  am  growing  lazy,  if  not  old,  and 
not  much  longer  will  Simon  re- 
main with  me.' 

"  All,"  uttered  the  youth,  with  a 
look  of  relief,  "is  Simon  going?" 

"  Yes.  He  isn't  just  the  man  for 
me.  I  will  not  have  dissension, 
and  so  we  keep  the  peace ;  but  yet 
much  of  ray  nephew's  conduct 
makes  me  nervous.  I  do  not  like 
his  plans  about  the  estate,  and  yet 
he  shows  an  abrupt,  wilful  spirit  if 
I  offer  a  word  of  expostulation. 
He  seems  bent  on  realizing  all  the 
ready  money  he  can  from  the  plaee 
without  the  least  regard  to  its  fu- 
ture worth  and  improvement.  I 
do  not  like  it.  Yes,  yes — Simon 
must  seek  some  other  home,  and, 
if  he  wishes,  I  will  readily — " 

"Hark!"  interrupted  Goupart. 
"  What  was  that  noise  ?" 

"  I  heard  nothing,"  said  the  old 
man. 

"  Let  me  look  a  moment."  And 
thus  speaking,  the  youth  went  to 
the  door  and  looked  out.  But  he 
saw  nothing.  He  stepped  out  into 
the  entry;  but  there  was  no  one 
there.  "  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken," he  said,  as  he  returned  to 
the  library  and  closed  the  door 
after  him. 

Ah  !  he  did  not  look  in  the  right 
place.  Had  he  cast  his  eyes  up  to 
the  ceiling,  ho  would  have  seen  a 
small  hole  where  the  host  once  had 
a  copper  pipe  lead  down  to  feed  a 
showering  bath.  And  had  he  but 
gone  up  into  the  small  lumber- 
room  overhead,  he  would  have 
found  a  man  there,  lying  flat  upon 
his  belly,  like  a  serpent,  with  his 
eye  to  that  small  aperture  ;  and  he 
would  have  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  watcher  could  both  see  and  hear 
ail  that  transpired  in  the  library ! 
But  he  did  not  know  of  all  this. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,"  resumed 
the  marquis,  "that  if  Simon  wishes 
to  return  to  France,  I  will  pay  hi3 
expenses  back  willingly.  But  I 
cannot  keep  him  here.  So  you  see, 
Goupart,  I  am  still  selfish  and  cal- 
culating. But  as  God  is  just,  my 
old  heart  has  not  felt  such  a  thrill 
of  pure  joy  as  came  when  you  asked 
me  for  the  hand  of  my  child  ;  not 
such  a  thrill  since  the  moment 
when  I  first  held  them  in  my  arms 
— those  two  infants,  and  knew  they 
were  mine  to  love  and  cherish. 
Take  her,  Goupart,  and  O,  love 
her  ever,  for  she  is  worthy  of  it. 
She  loves  you — she  has  loved  you 
long.  Oftentime  have  I  found  her 
in  tears  over  a  little  letter  you  wrote 
to  her  a  month  before  we  left 
France.    Once  I  read  the  missive, 

and  I  found  that  in  it  you  told  her  not  to  forget  that  she  was 
pledged  to  be  your  wife.    Do  you  remember  if?'" 
"  Ay — well. 

"  She  has  cherished  that  morceau  as  though  it  were  a  precious 
jewel.  I  know  she  loves  you.  She  is  yours.  Ah,  my  dear  boy, 
this  is  joy  I" 

As  the  marquis  thus  spoke,  he  grasped  the  youth  by  the  hand, 
and  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  his  still" handsome  features 
were  illumined  by  a  joy  that  was  manifest  in  every  line. 

And,  a  little  while  later,  Goupart  was  once  more  bv  Louise's 
side;  and  as  she  heard  the  report  of  her  lover,  the  warm  jov  light 
danced  in  her  eyes,  while  the  prayer  of  blessing  was  upon  her  lips. 


need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  corn,  as  he  already  had  a  use 
for  it,  meaning  to  keep  a  large  quantity  on  hand  to  serve  in  case 
of  a  failing  crop.  He  remembered  the  dream  of  Joseph,  and  the 
corn-chambers  of  Egypt,  and  he  meant  to  be  prepared  to  feed  the 
starving  in  case  of  famine.  Yet  Simon  must  go,  for  he  had  busi- 
ness of  his  own  ;  and  one  fine  morning,  down  the  river  he  went, 
in  company  with  some  men  who  had  come  down  from  Fort 
Bosalie. 

Lobois  had  been  gone  a  week,  and  the  remaining  members  of 
the  family  were  having  some  joyful  times.  In  a  few  days  more, 
the  priest  would  be  there,  and  then  the  two  waiting  hands  would 
be  united.  Father  Languct  sometimes  made  it  his  home  at  St. 
Julien's  place,  but  he  had  now  been  for  some  months  upon  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Ya/.oos ;  but  he  had  been  heard  from,  and  he 
would  soon  be  there. 

It  was  a  bright,  moonlight  evening,  and  the  young  people  had 
been  more  gay  than  usual.  Goupart,  and  Louise,  and  Louis  had 
been  playing  at  childish  games,  and  as  they  went  out  and  snuffed 
up  the.  sweet,  balmy  air  of  the  beautiful  evening,  Louise  clapped 
her  hands,  and  proposed  a  game  of  "  hide  and  seek."  The  others 
shouted  acquiescence,  and  even  the  old  man  was  bound  to  join  in 
the  sport.  Louise  and  her  brother  knew  all  the  hiding-places  with- 
in the  enclosure,  and  the  former  pulled  Louis  aside,  and  whispered 
merrily  with  him. 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

THE  BOLT  HAS  FALLEN  ! 

Days  flew  on  now  upon  golden  wings,  and  suspicion  had  ceased 
to  work  in  even  Goupart's  mind.  Old  Tony  had  watched  care- 
fully, but  he  could  find  nothing  to  excite  fear.  Only  one  thing 
came  up  to  help  the  doubts  the  young  men  had  entertained,  and 
that  was  a  sudden  visit  of  Simon  Lobois  to  New  Orleans.  He 
professed  to  hare  business  there.  He  said  he  would  sec  how  much 
corn  he  could  find  a  market  for,  there  being  several  hundred  bush- 
els now  in  the  granary ;  bat  the  marquis  informed  him  that  ho 
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"  Now,  none  of  that,"  cried  Goupart, — "  none  of  that !  It  is 
not  fair  for  you  to  conspire  against  me.  By  my  soul !  if  you  two 
put  your  heads  together,  I'll  go  and  charter  old  Tony  to  come 
and  help  me.    Now  mind  !" 

But  the  only  answer  he  received  was  a  joyous  laugh  as  Louise 
ran  away  to  dress  herself  for  the  out-door  sport. 

#  #  #  #  # 

The  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and  her  face  was  but 
slightly  turned  away  from  earth.  In  the  wide  court-yard  the  mer- 
ry voices  rang  tunefully  out  upon  the  calm  night  air,  and  the  glad 
notes  were  caught  up  and  flung  back  by  the  distant  forest. 

Away  over  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  where  a  copse  of  beautiful 
acacia  trees  were  left  standing,  moved  many  dark  objects.  They 
were  crouching  in  the  wood,  and  listening  to  the  shouts  that  came 
from  the  distant  dwelling.  Anon  they  gathered  together  and  con- 
versed in  a  strange  tongue,  and  then  they  moved  slowly  up  the 
hill-side,  and  crept  down  towards  the  corn-field.  On  they  moved, 
like  spectres  in  the  moonlight,  until  they  neared  the  high  barri- 
cade, and  then  settled  lower  down,  and  crept  on  like  huge  cats 
approaching  their  prey.  Straight  they  moved  towards  the  postern, 
and  there  they  lay,  snug  beneath  the  wooden  wall,  and  listened  to 
the  merry  voices  from  within.  Soon  one  of  them  arose  to  his 
feet.  He  was  in  the  shade  of  the  wall,  but  yet  the  many  colored 
paint  upon  his  dark  skin  could  be  seen,  and  the  dusky-browed 
warrior  was  no  more  concealed.    They  were  all — a  score  of  them 


— painted  in  the  same  fantastic  manner,  and  the  same  duskv  hue 
marked  the  brow  of  each.  He  who  had  arisen  to  his  feet  produced 
something  from  his  pouch,  and  applied  it  to  the  lock  of  the  heavv 
postern.  It  was  a  key !  And  how  came  that  child  of  the  forcs't 
by  the  key  of  St.  Julien's  gate?  Ah,  Goupart!  ah,  Louis!  thv 
doubts  and  fears  might  find  here  a  resting-place  more  startling 
than  those  you  think  have  passed  ! 

The  shouts  now  come  from  the  garden.    Hark  !  Yes  they  are 

all  there  upon  the  other  side  of  the  house.  They  have  jnst  found 
Goupart,  and  are  now  dragging  him  forth  from  his  hiding-place. 

Carefully  the  Indian  turns  the  key  in  the  lock,  but  the  gate  is 
fastened  within.  The  heavy  bolt  has  been  surelv  thrown  back, 
and  yet  the  gate  opens  not.  But  there  is  no  time  "to  be  lost.  The 
red  men  whispered  together  a  moment,  and  then  one  of  them 
bends  upon  his  knees,  and  when  a  second  has  mounted  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  arises.  They  are  both  tall  men,  but  he  who  stands 
upon  his  companion's  shoulders  cannot  quite  reach  the  tops  of  the 
stout  pickets.  Another  man  stands  firmly  by  the  side  of  the  lower 
one,  and  then  he  above  places  one  foot  upon  the  second  shoulder 
thus  offered  him.  Now  a  third  man  springs  nimblv  up,  and  hav- 
ing mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  him  who  stands"  thus  elevated 
he  gains  the  top  of  the  barricade,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  drops 
upon  the  ground  within.  Soon  the  postern  is  opened,  and  six 
men  enter,  leaving  the  remaining  ones  without,  and  then  the  gate 
is  almost  closed,  and  thus  held,  so 
that  it  can  be  opened  when  need 
comes. 

Away  towards  the  stable  these 
spectres  glide,  and  soon  they  are 
hidden  ;  for  they,  too,  will  play  at 
the  game  that  tfie  pale  faces  have 
set  on  foot. 

*  #  #  * 

Many  times  had  Goupart  hidden, 
and  as  many  times  had  he  been 
easily  found.  And  now  he  and  the 
marquis  choose  to  hide  together, 
and  after  a  deal  of  shouting,  the 
brother  and  sister  pull  them  out 
from  behind  the  thick  cluster  ot 
vines  that  grow  against  the  garden 
fence.  Next  Louis  and  Louise 
scamper  away,  laughing  and  clap- 
ping their  hands,  for  the  utter  de- 
light of  the  father,  when  they  pur- 
posely let  him  find  them,  has 
warmed  them  into  almost  a  frenzy 
of  joy. 

"  Stop — stop  !"  cried  the  mar- 
quis, as  his  children  start.  "  Isn't 
it  becoming  too  damp  for  you, 
Louise  ?" 

"  O,  no  !    Never  fear  for  me." 
"  But  the  dew  is  now  fairly  wet 
upon  the  grass,  and  I  do  much  fear 
you'll  take  cold." 

"No — no,  father!"  cries  the  joy- 
ous girl.  "  Don't  let  the  first  chill 
frighten  you." 

Well — go  this  once,  and  then 
we'll  go  in.  By  my  fuith,  I'm 
growing  chill  and"  cold." 

"  Ay — you  shall  have  a  job  be- 
fore you  find  us.  Now  watch  for 
the  word." 

Away  they  went  towards  the 
barn,  and  as  they  turned  the  angle 
of  the  house,  and  were  thus  lost  to 
sight,  Goupart  remarked : 
"  It  is  growing  cold." 
"  Ay,"  returned  the  old  man. 
"  This  dew  is  falling  fast,  for  I  can 
feel  the  dampness  on  mv  feet. 
While  we  were  excited,  I  did  not 
feel  it.  But  1  can  stand  it,  only  I 
feared  that  Louise  might  take  some 
cold  ;  and  you  know  that  would  not 
be  pleasant." 

"  No,"  said  Goupart — and  the 
tone  of  his  voice  showed  that  he, 
too,  had  entertained  some  fears. 
"  Hark  I"  he  added.  "  I  think  I 
heard  them  call.  Ah,  they've  got 
some  deep  hiding-place  this  time, 
for  I  heard  the  voice  as  though  it 
were  stifled.  But  we'll  find  them. 
Como  I" 

And  away  they  ran  towards  the 
point  from  whence  the  voice  had 
proceeded.  They  searched  all 
around  the  bam,  under  the  cart,  in 
the  straw,  behind  the  doors  ;  and 
then  they  went  to  the  stable,  and 
here,  too,  they  overhauled  every- 
thing they  could  move,  the  old 
man  even  moving  a  board  that  lay 
against  the  fence. 

"  They  must  have  slipped  around 
into  the  garden,"  said  Goupart. 

And  so  back  to  tho  garden  they 
turned.    They  hunted  and  hunted, 
but  the  hidcrs  conld  not  be  found. 

"It's  getting  too  late,"  said  the  marquis,  at  length.  "I  think 
I  must  call  them." 

"  I'll  give  up  in  welcome,"  returned  Goupart ;  "  for  I'm  sure  I 
should  never  find  them.    Shall  I  call  to  them  ?" 
"  Yes." 

So  Goupart  shouted  that  he  gave  up  the  game. 

"  I  give  up  !"  he  cried,  at  the  top  of  his  voice.   "  Come,  Louis !" 

He  waited  a  few  moments,  expecting  to  be  assailed  with  a  burst 
of  joking  at  his  want  of  success.  The  smile  was  already  on  his 
face,  and  the  exclamation  with  which  to  meet  the  hidden  ones  was 
upon  his  lips  all  readv  for  utterance.    But  no  one  came. 

"  They  could  not  have  heard,"  suggested  St.  Julien. 

Again"  Goupart  cried  out,  and  this  time  the  old  man  joined  him. 

"  Why  don't  they  answer?" 

"  You  go  down  the  garden  walk,  and  I'll  go  to  the  barn,"  said 

the  youth. 

And  so  it  was  done.  In  short,  their  voices  were  raised  in  every 
part  of  the  enclosure,  and  must  have  penetrated  every  nook  and 
corner.    But  no  answer  came. 

"  Ah,"  uttered  Goupart,  "  they  must  have  gone  into  the  house." 

"  So  they  have,"  said  the  father.  "  That's  hardly  fair.  They 
ought  to  have  spoken  to  us.  But  we'll  find  some  way  to  punish 
them." 

They  then  went  into  the  house,  but  neither  wni  there. 
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"  Why,  it's  funny — isn't  it,  Goupart  V 
"  It  is,  surely." 

"  Do  you  suppose  they  didn't  hear  us  V 
"  It  may  be." 

"  I'll  start  up  some  of  ths  boys." 

And  accordingly,  half  a  dozen  of  the  men  were  sent  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  enclosure  to  inform  the  hiders  that  the  game 
was  up.  But  they  returned  bootless.  It  was  old  Tony  who  an- 
nounced that  they  couldn't  be  found. 

The  marquis  gazed  upon  Goupart,  and  Goupart  gazed  upon  the 
marquis,  and  thus  they  stood  for  some  moments. 

"  Do  you  think  any  danger  can  have  befallen  them  V  whispered 
the  youth,  with  a  trembling  lip. 

"  I  don't  think  there  could,"  returned  the  old  man,  nervously. 
"But  we  must  search." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  whole  household  was  in  alarm.  The 
startling  adventure  with  the  Indians  some  time  before  had  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  people  for  an  easy  access  of  fear,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  Louis  and  Louise  were  not  to  be  found, 
consternation  was  depicted  upon  every  face.  Hugo  bundles  of 
pitch-wood  were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  be  use  1  in  case  of 
alarm  at  night,  and  some  of  these  were  lighted,  and  soon  the  whole 
household  were  in  the  wide  court.  They  divided  at  the  barn,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  they  all  met  there  again.  But  they  had  found 
nothing. 

Pale  and  trembling,  tho  old  man 
turned  to  the  gate.  It  was  locked, 
but  the  bolts  were  not  shot.  He 
called  for  the  key.  Tony  had  it, 
and  the  postern  was  soon  flung 
open,  and  the  torches  flashed  out 
upon  the  broad  hillside  back  of  the 
buildings.  Suddenly  a  sharp,  quick 
cry  from  old  Tony  startled  the 
party,  and  quick  as  thought,  Gou- 
part was  by  his  side. 

"What  is  it?"  the  latter  asked. 

"  See  that  foot  I"  the  black  man 
gasped,  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

"What  of  it?" 

"  It  had  no  hed .'  It  is  the  print 
of  a  moccason  I" 

"  God  have  mercy !" 

"  And  see  there — and  there — and 
there !"  cried  Tony,  pointing  out 
numerous  marks  of  like  character. 

While  tho  people  were  crowding 
about  the  spot,  one  of  the  women 
found  an  arrow,  and  in  a  moment 
more  a  moccason  was  picked  up. 

"  The  Chickasaws  !"  exclaimed 
Tony,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  moc- 
cason. 

O  heavens  !"  gasped  Brion  St. 
•Tulien.  And  witli  a  deep  groan  lie 
staggered  back.  But  he  quickly 
revived,  for  the  thought  of  pursuit 
came  to  him.  Goupart  spoke  not 
much,  for  his  tongue  refused  liim 
ensv  speech  ;  but  he  could  hasten 
the  men  to  pursuit,  and  ho  did  it  in 
wild,  frantic  tones. 

The  men  all  armed  themselves, 
and  the  women  were  left  with  seve- 
ral loaded  muskets  that  they  were 
to  discharge  if  any  hidden  foe 
should  show  himself  while  the  men 
were  gone.  Each  man  had  a  gun. 
and  hunting-knife,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols,  and  each  second  man  was 
provided  with  alighted  torch,  while 
the  others  took  torches,  but  kept 
them  unburncd  to  use  when  the 
need  should  come.  Tony  led  the 
wav,  for  he  was  used  to  the  ways 
of  tho  red  man  and  could,  easily 
follow  a  trail.  He  easily  traced  tho 
way  the  Indians  had  taken  as  far 
as  the  top  of- the  bill ;  but  here  he 
was  at  fault.  Yet  a  little  further 
on,  he  found  it  again,  and  he  traced 
it  thence  off  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  sometimes  losing  it,  but 
quickly  finding  it  again. 

Just  as  the  great  old  clock  in  the 
hall  told  the  hour  of  four  in  the 
morning,  the  party  returned  to  the 
house,  pale  and  fatigued.  The  first 
gray  streaks  of  dawn  were  pencil- 
ling the  eastern  horizon  as  the  mar- 
quis and  Goupart  stood  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. One  of  the  women 
brought  in  a  lamp,  and  the  youth 
Started  when  he  saw  how  pale  bis 
host  looked.  And  St.  Julien  start- 
ed, too ;  for  he  looked  into  his 
companion's  face,  and  it  looked 
terror-stricken  even  to  death. 

They  spoke  not  a  word.  The 
old  man  moved  forward  and  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  on  the  next 

moment  his  head  was  pillowed  upon  Goupart's  shoulder,  and  such 
deep,  mighty  fobs  broke  forth  from  his  lips  that  it  setmed  as 
though  his  heart  were  rent  in  sunder.  And  one  by  one  the  eager 
servants  came  into  that  room,  for  they  dared  not  yet  trust  them- 
selves to  sleep.  They  stood  and  witnessed  tho  great  grief  of  their 
loved  master,  and  with  one  accord  they  wept  with  him.  Truly 
that  was  a  dark  hour  ! 

[to  be  continued.] 


PRAIRIE  ON  FIRE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  interesting  letter  of  the 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Advocate,  written  while  on  a  journey  of 
pleasure: — " Did  you  ever  see  a  prairie  on  fire'?  Perhaps  you 
have,  but  many  of  our  readers  never  did.  It  is  a  grand,  a  sub- 
lime, and  to  us  it  was  a  terrific  sight.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  prairie  covered  with  grass  full  six  feet  high,  as  thick  upon 
the  ground  as  it  could  well  stand,  and  much  of  it  dry  as  tinder. 
For  several  hours  we  had  noticed  in  our  front  and  our  left,  thick 
columns  of  dark  smoke  curling  in  the  distance,  and  on  reaching 
the  top  of  a  hill,  we  suddenly  beheld  the  fire  miles  ahead,  roaring 
and  crashing,  shooting  up  its  flames  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  and 
darting,  leaping  and  plunging  forward,  like  ten  thousand  furies, 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  everything  before  them  !  The  wind 
blew  a  perfect  gale,  and  on  the  fire  came.  The  roar  was  more 
like  that  of  '  Ocean  into  tempest  wrought,'  than  anything  else  I 
ever  heard.  One  or  two  of  our  company  had  witnessed  such 
s;encs  before.  To  mo  it  was  new,  and  one  of  the  most  sublime  I 
had  ever  beheld.  On  our  right  and  left,  the  flames  extended  for 
miles  upon  miles,  sweeping  over  the  wide  prairie  '  as  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,'  nor  leaving  a  stick  or  straw  behind.  Our 
condition  would  have  been  anything  else  than  safe  but  for  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  company  was  a  smoker,  and  being  a  smoker, 
he  happened  to  have  a  supply  of  matches,  which  now,  instead  of 


THE  CORK  TREE. 

About  a  hogshead  of  acorns  of  the  cork  oak  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  distributed  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  for  experiment,  or  to  test  their  adaptation  to 
the  climate.  This  tree,  in  its  native  country,  where  it  is  an  ever- 
green, usually  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  but  in 
England  there  are  specimens  which  exceed  fifty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  more  than  three  feet.  The  substance  familiar- 
ly known  to  us  as  cork,  is  the  epidermis,  or  outer  bark,  and  some- 
times grows  two  or  three  inches  thick.  Should  the  experiment 
succeed,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  great  national  importanco  that 
plantations  should  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  i  he  purpose  of  growing  this  useful  substance,  particularly  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  this  country  and  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  supply  would  be  cut  off. — Scientific  American. 
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lighting  his  pipe,  were  found  very  convenient  to  light  the  grass  of 
the  prairie,  and  thus  meet  fire  with  fire.  So  while  the  flames 
were  miles  ahead,  we  drove  to  one  side  of  the  road  and  fired  the 
grass  on  the  other  side. 

Away  sprang  the  flames  before  the  wind  like  an  uncaged  eagle, 
and,  the  wind  favoring  us,  we  easily  prevented  them  crossing 
the  road,  until  a  space  was  burnt  into  which  we  drove  tho  horse 
and  carriage,  and  in  safety  stood  to  witness  the  terrible  scene  the 
two  fires  produced.  The  smoke  and  heat  were  severe,  but  we 
escaped  unhurt.  Others  may  do  as  they  choose,  but  I  will  cer- 
tainly never  venture  far  into  one  of  theso  large  prairies  when  the 
grass  is  dry,  without  having  with  me  the  means  to  firo  in  self- 
defence.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which,  under  some  circumstances, 
a  man  can  save  his  life.  I  have  often  heard  and  often  read  of  fire 
on  the  prairies,  but  certainly  had  no  adequate  idea  of  it  until  I 
witnessed  it  last  Saturday.  No  tongue  or  pen  could  describe  it 
as  I  then  saw  it.  While  looking  on,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
an  expression  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  used  in  referenco  to  the 
burning  of  Moscow:  'It  appeared  as  a  vast  sea  of  fire;'  and  I 
thought  if  Longinus  had  only  witnessed  that  scene,  he  might  still 
have  improved  his  excellent  work  on  sublimity.  No  language 
can  adequately  portray  the  wonderfully  sublime  effect  of  these  im- 
mense billows  of  fire,  as  they  rage  and  surge  with  terrible  roar, 
the  forked  flames,  meanwhile,  flying  on  with  a  power  and  velocity 
that  seems  utterly  inconceivable  to  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it.*' 


ARTIST  LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

The  pictures  on  this  and  the  preceding  page,  which  are  very 
finely  executed  and  full  of  spirit,  show  the  interior  of  a  studio  at 
Paris,  and  give  the  spectator  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  chaos  out 
of  which  rise  those  beautiful  creations  that  illuminate  tho  walls  of 
tho  Louvre  with  undying  beauty.  In  one  picture  wc  see  a  couple 
of  students  engaged  in  a  bout  at  fencing,  while  a  party  of  their 
companions  are  looking  on,  some  of  them  smoking,  and  all  ap- 
parently quite  unmindful  that  the  pursuit  of  art  is  their  business, 
with  the  exception  of  one  hirsute,  enthusiastic  specimen  of  hu- 
manity— a  sculptor,  who,  regardless  of  tho  "  row  "  around  him, 
is  hard  at  work,  modelling  a  figure  in  clay  preparatory  to  casting. 
In  the  other  picture  wo  have  a  variety  of  figures,  and  nearly  the 
same  confusion.  Prints  festoon  the  walls ;  easts  and  torsos  are 
scattered  about.  Two  flaneurs  are  seated  on  a  couch.  One  ama- 
teur is  volunteering  an  aria  on  the  guitar ;  his  comrade  is  teasing 
the  pretty  little  spaniel  that  belongs,  doubtless,  to  the  graceful  and 
coquettishly-attired  demoiselle  who  sits  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
painter,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion,  continues  tranquil- 
ly at  work  on  his  design  as  if  no  eye  but  that  of  his  fair  model 
were  upon  him.  In  the  background  are  a  group  of  artists.  The 
two  pictures,  by  the  way,  are  portions  of  one  largo  studio,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  these  establishments  in  Paris.  That 
admirable  writer,  Bayle  St.  John,  in  his  "  Purple  Tints  of  Paris," 
says  : — "  Artists  must  bo  divided 
into  several  classes.  I  mean  the 
young  artists  in  the  studios.  Two 
of  the  most  amusing  are  the  Lou- 
stic  and  the  Rapin.  The  Loustic 
is  generally  an  artist  amateur,  that 
is  to  say,  his  parents  have  property ; 
they  see  him  some  day,  when  a 
child,  take  a  piece  of  chalk  or  char- 
coal, and  scratch  the  portrait  of  his 
father  or  his  schoolmaster.  This 
is  enough.  It  is  at  once  determin- 
ed that  a  great  genius  has  revealed 
itself.  The  lad  no  sooner  escapes 
from  college  than  he  is  sent  to  a 
painter's  studio.  He  is  supplied 
with  a  handsome  sum  of  money, 
and  becomes  very  often  the  loustic 
of  the  atelier;  perhaps  the  most 
backward  in  the  serious  part  of  his 
art,  but  clever  as  a  caricaturist, 
and  allowed  to  take  any  liberties  as 
a  practical  joker.  The  Rapin  is 
the  servant  of  the  atelier — some- 
thing equivalent  to  a  fag  at  a  pub- 
lic school.  A  shabby  dress  is  an 
essential  part  of  his  definition ; 
most  probably  he  has  an  immense 
bush  of  hair.  He  often  becomes  a 
clever  artist,  but  no  one  knows 
how.  His  duties  are  to  do  all  the 
work  of  the  atelier,  to  run  of  er- 
rands, to  set  the  model,  etc.  He 
often  picks  up  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  from  the  conversation 
of  the  students,  and  ripens  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  Some  of  the 
best  French  artists  have  been  rapins 
in  their  time,  and  are  proud  to  own 
it.  I  notice  that  those  who  dis- 
play most  talent  are  not  the  per- 
fumed, finikin  gentlemen,  accepta- 
ble at  a  court ;  but  those  who  have 
something  of  the  ouvrier  about 
them — a  sort  of  roughness  which 
only  sets  off  their  finer  qualities. 
The  practical  jokes  of  an  atelier 
are  sometimes  carried  a  good  deal 
too  far.  It  is  the  custom  for  every 
fresh  student  to  pay  his  'footing,' 
as  it  is  called.  A  rich  new-comer 
once  refused  to  comply  with  this 
formality.  The  students  bided 
their  time,  and,  when  the  master 
was  away,  strapped  him,  undressed, 
to  a  ladder,  exposed  him  in  the 
courtyard  in  tho  sun  for  half  an 
hour,  then  covered  him  with  a 
cloth,  and  carried  him  all  the  way 
from  tho  Rue  de  Sevres  to  the  Pout 
Neuf,  where  they  allowed  him  to 
wrap  himself  in  the  cloth,  get  into 
a  cab  and  return  home."  Thero 
are  some  studios,  however,  which 
are  totally  different  from  that  we 
have  shown  in  our  engraving — 
really  the  abode  of  quiet,  studious 
genius.  "  The  atelierof  my  friend, 
M.  Jcanron,"  says  tho  writer  we 
have  quoted,  "  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
reproduction  of  a  workshop  of  one 
of  the  Old  Masters  that  can  bo 
seen.  It  reproduces,  because  it  is 
no  imitation,  being  governed  by 
the  frank  originality  of  the  presid- 
ing spirit.  The  walls  are,  as  usual, 
hung  with  casts,  sketches  and  half- 
finished  pictures,  in  rather  odd  disorder;  the  easels  aro  dispersed 
in  apparent  confusion ;  and  it  requires  some  steadiness  of  nerve 
in  a  stranger  to  pick  his  way  towards  that  tall,  workmanlike-look- 
ing man  who  sits  yonder  hard  at  it,  just  looks  up  as  you  come  in, 
and  generally  gives  you  his  wrist  to  shake,  both  hands  being  bet- 
ter employed,  or  daubed  with  paint.  English  amateurs  who  have 
found  him  out— as  they  generally  do  contrive  to  find  out  true 
genius  abroad— look  sometimes  amusingly  aghast  as  they  steer 
amid  chairs  laden  with  pallets,  basins  of  water,  old  shoes,  turnips, 
or  oyster  shells ;  for,  besides  being  eminent  as  a  scriptural  painter 
and 'inimitable  in  marine  landscapes,  Mr.  Jcanron  indulges  occa- 
sionally in  a  bit  of  still  life."  Iho  principal  patrons  of  French 
artists,  next  to  the  imperial  circle,  arc  the  wealthy  middle  class, 
who  are  liberal,  but  not  generally  good  judges  of  art,  and  conse- 
quently too  often  the  victims  of  quackery  and  intrigue.  The 
artists  affect  to  despise  these  people,  and  one  of  them  was  read 
out  of  their  society  because  he  did  not,  insult  a  grocer  who  ex- 
claimed, "  Your  picture  is  a  master  piece,  but  I  cannot  buy  it,  be- 
cause it  is  six  inches  too  wide."  The  rough  originality  of  mnnntr 
which  formerly  distinguished  the  French  artists,  and  made  them 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen— their 
carelessness  of  dress,  and  tho  conventionalities  of  artificial  life,  is 
said  to  be  rapidly  giving  away  to  finikin  manners,  and  a  conform- 
ity to  all  the  caprices  of  fashion.  But  still  there  are  many  origi- 
nals to  be  found. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

A  PICTURE* 

BT    MART    U.  LCCTT. 

Jfolcelewly  the  rtralrby  shadow* 

Crept  along  the  oaken  floor, 
Wearing  figures  ftrange,  fantastle, 

Where  the  sunshine  slept  before. 

In  the  swiftly  fixUng  twilight, 
Iu  the  gloomy  cold  and  gray  ; 

Knelt  a  little  rh':A  fa  reverence, 
By  hia  mother's  side,  to  pray. 

As  bi9  sweet  lip?-  framed  11  Our  Fath**,*' 
How  I  wept  that  in  hte  heart 

Earthly  care,  and  $in  aud  sorrow, 
Evermore  must  have  a  part. 

It  wp.3  sad  that  hit*  life  laMon 
Must  be  ;ust  the  f  ame  as  oor». 

That  he  too  mast  learn  how  weary 
Was  life'a  fancied  path  of  flower*. 

I  grieved  that  all  this  winning  tru*t 
Would  change  to  cold  deceit; 

And  worldly  pride  and  selfishness 
At  the  heart's  temple  meet; 

That  all  his  childhood's  innocence-, 

And  spirit's  inward  grate, 
Would  pass  away  u'en  with  the  sea) 

Of  childhood  from  that  face* 

But  when  he  ceased,  the  quiet  trwi 

Ilia  little  features  wore, 
Checked  all  the  risings  of  regret 

Which  I  had  felt  b*4ore. 

And  then  T  only  breathed  a  pray  ex, 

That  in  ny  heart  might  be 
The  same  unselfish  confidence 

And  calm  serenity. 

JTis  very  sad,  that  in  our  lives 

We  vainly  strive  to  keep 
The  freshness  of  our  early  years, 

We  can  but  wish  and  weep ! 

Then  mo?*  of  all  our  prayer  should  be, 
For  childish  .trust  and  faith; 

The  faith  which  shines  in  sorrow's  boorr, 
And  triumphs  over  death. 


[Written  for  Ballot's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ADOPTED  DAUGHTER. 

BT  MYItA  C.  GREEN  LEAF. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Horton,  Mrs.  Seamans  V 
said  the  president  of  a  sewing  circle,  in  a  country  town  number- 
ing three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants,  to  an  elderly  lady,  whose 
gray  hair  drawn  tightly  back  from  a  very  high  hut  narrow  and 
retreating  forehead,  small,  cold  blue  eyes  and  thin,  straight  lips, 
betokened  an  unloving  heart. 

Verv  deliberately  she  raised  those  cold  eyes  to  the  speaker's 
face,  very  deliberately  folded  her  bony,  bloodless  hands,  twico 
opened  her  lips — as  was  her  wont — before  she  spoke. 

"  I  see  nothing  really  worthy  of  censure  in  ^Liss  Horton,  still  I 
must  confess  she  strikes  me  unfavorably." 

"  In  what  respeet,  pray  i"  said  a  sweet  young  voice,  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  it. 

"  I  certainly  would  not  wish  to  prejudice  any  one  against  a 
stranger,  and  the  young  above  all,  in  whom  a  certain  frankness 
and  readiness  to  believe  that  people  are  what  they  seem  is  charm- 
ing, but  I  do  think  Miss  Horton  lacks  maidenly  reserve  and  re- 
spect for  her  elders,  her  betters,  I  may  say." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Seamans,  how  can  you  think  that !  Did  you 
sec  her  just  now  rise  and  give  her  comfortable  arm-chair  to  poor 
old  Miss  Brown,  and  then  go  into  that  distant  corner  so  quietly  !" 
said  the  same  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it  all,  and  I  doubt  Dot  that  nearly  all  were  de- 
ceived by  it,  as  you  appear  to  have  been.  I  think  it  was  all  done 
for  show.  There,  was  not  I  right  ?  See  how  Mr.  Parker's  eyes 
follow  her,  and  now  he  goes  to  speak  to  her.  He  is  always  telling 
about  ladies  being  gentle  and  kindly  to  the  poor  and  old,  and  I 
think  she  had  him  in  her  mind  all  the  time." 

"  But  she  seems  very  indifferent  whether  Mr.  Parker  stays  or 
goes,"  said  the  first  speaker,  Mrs.  Liston. 

"  There  has  not  been  so  accomplished  and  beautiful  and  really 
lady-like  a  person  introduced  into  our  circle  for  a  long  time,  in  my 
opinion, "  said  another  young  lady. 

"  Accomplished  !  How  do  you  know  that  she  is  !  I  should 
not  expect  a  school  teacher  to  possess  many  accomplishments  !" 

"  I  have  just  listened  to  a  conversation  between  Miss  Horton 
and  Judge  Thayer,  and  I  am  sure  the  judge  met  his  equal  in  her." 

"  Only  a  proof  of  what  I  said — she  lacks  reserve — to  be  talk- 
ing so  freely  to  so  many  men,  and  this  only  her  second  month 
among  us." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Seamans,  the  gentlemen  seem  to  seek  her — not  she 
them  ;  and  they  aro  all  men  of  good  character  and — there  is  Mr. 
Seamans  asking  an  introduction  to  her,  as  I  live !" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  a  little  maliciously,  I  fear.  Mrs. 
Soamans's  eyes  became  a  shade  bluer  and  colder  still,  and  her 
hands  seemed  to  press  upon  each  other  a  little  more  closely,  as 
sh«  proceeded. 

"  Does  any  one  know  anything  about  her  history  before  she 
came  hero  V  and  the  good  woman  looked  slowly  from  face  to  faco 
in  the  circle  about  her,  but  receiving  no  answer,  she  went  on. 


"  Nobody  seems  to  know.  I  have  asked  the  school  committee  ; 
they  tell  me  she  brought  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a  min- 
ister iu  Boston — but  that  is  not  her  home,  they  think.  I  have 
been  to  tho  post-ofiice,  and  all  her  letters — and  she  has  many  very 
thick  ones — are  directed  on  tho  outside  by  the  same  hand,  and  a 
lady's ;  but  you  can  see  underneath  simply  her  name  in  many 
different  hands,  and  mostly  gentlemen's  too.  I  wish  she  had  not 
been  engaged  to  keep  tho  school,  unless  she  would  have  given  a 
proper  account  of  herself.  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  her 
until  I  know  her  character  is  good,  which  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of 
now,"  and  saying  that  it  was  late,  tho  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Seamans 
withdrew. 

Her  words  were  received  in  as  many  different  ways  as  she  had 
listeners.  A  few  ladies  appeared  inclined  to  favor  Mrs.  Seamans's 
opinion,  but  the  younger  portion  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  anything  but  the  good  and  noble 
woman  she  seemed,  and  the  timid  voice  grew  quite  confident  in  its 
tone,  when  it  hoped  Mr.  Parker  would  fall  in  lovo  with  her  and 
marry  her — she  would  make  rash  a  charming  minister's  wife. 

At  length  the  party  dispersed,  and  while  they  are  gaining  their 
respective  homes,  we  will  follow  Miss  Horton  to  hers.  A  servant 
from  the  hotel  where  sho  boarded,  came  with  a  carriage  to  tako 
her  there,  thus  disappointing  several  gentlemen  who  had  hoped  for 
a  quiet  walk  with  Miss  Horton. 

She  gained  her  room  and  sank  upon  the  nearest  chair.  All  the 
fire  was  gone  from  her  dark  eyes,  her  full  lips  had  lost  tho  al- 
most haughty  curl  they  had  worn  through  tho  evening,  and  the 
proud  form  seemed  almost  crushed.  She  was  not  beautiful,  but 
except  as  her  soul  pervaded  and  shone  through  features  of  irreg- 
ular but  spirited  mould,  and  then  she  fully  justified  the  praises  of 
her  warmest  admirers. 

The  winter  passed  as  winters  generally  do  in  small  towns.  A 
few  siiect  parties  were  given,  to  which  everybody  was  invited  ;  but 
the  greatest  attraction  the  place  afforded  was  its  sewing  circle.  It 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  religious  society,  but  was  open  to 
all,  and  all  met  frankly  there  if  no  where  else. 

Miss  Horton  maintained  the  same  manner  she  had  at  first  worn 
(whether  it  was  assumed  or  not  still  remained  an  undecided  ques- 
tion among  the  ladies),  ever  ready  to  converse  with  any  who 
sought  her,  never  seeking  any  one  ;  apparently  frank,  yet  never 
joining  with  her  whole  soul  in  anything.  The  assertion  of  her 
friends  that  she  was  accomplished  was  proved  again  and  again  to 
the  delight  of  all,  not  merely  by  her  skill  and  taste  in  those 
branches  of  education  usually  termed  accomplishments,  but  by 
her  ease  in  every  position  in  which  she  was  placed.  She  was  in 
fact  becoming  a  favorite,  and  what  moved  more  mothers  in  her 
favor  than  anything  else,  was  the  warm  love  of  all  her  pupils. 

Still  no  one  could  ascertain  the  particulars,  or  anything  in  fact, 
concerning  her  former  life.  Those  thick  letters  continued  to  ar- 
rive, always  directed  in  the  same  hand  and  mailed  in  Boston,  and 
what  seemed  more  strange,  never  answered,  or  at  least,  only  onco 
a  month,  when  she  was  observed  to  take  a  large  package  to  the  ex- 
press office,  directed  to  Mrs.  Collins,  in  an  obscure  street  in  Boston. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  opening  of  this  tale,  it  began  to  bo 
whispered  that  Mr.  Parker,  the  clergyman,  was  certainly  in  love 
with  Miss  Horton.  It  was  evident  that  ho  took  more  care  to  bo- 
come  acquainted  with  her  than  with  most  of  his  parishioners ;  but 
though  their  conversations  when  meeting  in  public  were  long  and 
apparently  interesting  to  both,  yet  when  Mr.  Parker  had  called 
upon  Miss  Horton,  she  was  always  engaged.  To  be  sure  she 
treated  all  gentlemen  alike,  never  seeing  them  at  her  house,  bat 
that  any  one  should  refuse  to  see  the  pastor,  was  strange  indeed. 
Like  others,  Mr.  Parker  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  chance  inter- 
views with  his  lady-love.  Being  a  man  of  decided  character,  and 
withal  of  true  nobleness  of  soul,  he  determined  to  make  his  love 
known,  believing  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  seen  an  invol- 
untary love-light  gleam  from  her  eye  for  a  moment,  when  meeting 
him  unexpectedly.  He,  as  well  as  others,  had  been  somewhat  an- 
noyed that  he  could  hear  nothing  of  her  except  that  she  was  Miss 
Horton  and  taught  school  for  her  support,  but  becoming  convinc- 
ed that  she  was,  what  she  appeared,  an  estimable  woman  ( I  will 
not  say  that  ministers  arc  above  being  convinced  by  love),  he  de- 
termined to  offer  her  his  heart,  knowing,  that  if  she  did  not  accept 
it,  no  other  woman  would  ever  receive  a  similar  offer. 

He  sat  in  his  study  alone,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  tho  table 
before  him  when  he  came  to  that  conclusion,  and  not  ashamed  to 
ask  God's  blessing  upon  anything  he  would  do,  offered  a  short 
prayer,  put  on  his  hat  and  cloak  and  went  out.  Asking  for  Miss 
Horton,  he  was  told  she  was  engaged.  He  wrote  a  few  words  on 
a  card,  and  handing  it  to  tho  servant,  said  : 

"  Tell  Miss  Horton  I  will  wait  till  she  is  disengaged." 
He  waited  only  a  few  minutes ;  hearing  a  light  footfall  he  rose, 
and  stepping  forward  took  her  hand.   She  looked  up  into  his  face, 
but  neither  spoko  for  a  moment.    Miss  Horton  was  tho  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"  Will  you  be  seated,  Mr.  Parker  V 

He  passed  to  a  sofa  and  motioned  her  to  a  seat  by  his  side, 
but  not  heeding  him  she  sat  upon  a  chair  near  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Not  daunted  he  drew  a  chair  near  and  sat  down,  and  with- 
out waiting  a  moment,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  intruding  upon  your  pri- 
vacy, as  I  know  I  have  done.  If  my  errand  does  not  excuse  me, 
it  matters  not  whether  I  am  excused  or  no.  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife.  Miss  Horton,  I  know  I  am  abrupt,  but  I  can- 
not be  otherwise  I  must  speak  now  or  not  at  all.  Do  not  tell 
me  that  my  love  is  too  short-lived  to  warrant  an  offer  of  marriage. 
1  am  thirty  years  old,  and  I  never  have  loved  a  woman  till  now. 
I  loved  you  when  I  first  saw  you,  and  every  action,  every  word  of 
yours  has  only  deepened  my  love.  I  know  you  are  the  only  wo- 
man I  can  love,  and  I  know  that  we  are  mated  well." 


He  paused,  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  as  she  neither 
moved  nor  raised  her  eyes,  or  seemed  to  hear  his  words,  only  that 
she  was  very  pale,  ho  went  on  : 

"  I  have  not  been  mistaken  when  I  have  thought  that  von 
loved  me  in  return.  Two  or  three  times  when  I  have  met  you 
unawares,  your  looks  have  betrayed  what  you  have  generally  con- 
cealed so  well.  Tell  me,  Miss  Horton,  that  you  love  me,"  and  he 
took  the  unresisting  hand  and  kissed  it  again  and  again. 

Tb.esc  kisses  sent  the  bright  blood  rushing  back  to  check  and 
brow,  and  releasing  her  hand,  she  said  : 

"  You  arc  right.  I  have  known  many  weeks  that  you  loved 
me,  and  I  have  loved  yon  as  long — I  lovo  you  as  truly  as  you  do 
me,  but  I  cannot  marry  yon." 

Mr.  I'arker  covered  his  faco  in  his  hands.  Her  almost  ago- 
nized tone  told  him  but  too  plainly  that  she  was  in  earnest,  and 
pausing  a  moment  as  if  to  command  her  thonghts,  she  went  on 
hurriedly  and  brokenly. 

"  I  saw  how  it  would  all  end  long  ago.  I  have  tried  to  pre'  cnt 
this  meeting.  I  have  sometimes  hoped  that  the  mystery  that  I  have 
wrapped  myself  in  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  yon  from  making 
this  offer,  but  generally  I  have  judged  you  more  truly.  I  belitve 
what  you  say,  that  you  will  love  only  mo.  I  shall  never  lovo 
another,  but  I  cannot  marry  you.  Would  to  God  that  yon  did 
not  love  me — no,  no,  I  cannot  lose  that  thought.  It  will  sometime 
be  my  only  comfort,  that  the  noblest  heart  that  lives  is  mine, 
mine  !"  and  she  rose  to  leave  him,  forlornly  enough,  but  he  sprung 
before  her  and  led  her  to  her  seat  again. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?  Must  this  de- 
cision be  final  ?  Have  you  thought  of  it  well  ?  What  are  your 
reasons  for  refusing  me  V 

At  this  last  question  a  strong  shudder  passed  through  her  frame, 
but  in  a  moment  all  trace  of  emotion  was  gone,  and  she  looked  up 
steadily,  and  spoke  : 

"  I  have  thought  for  hours,  weeks — and  this  must  be.  Before 
three  months  have  passed,  you  will  wish  you  had  waited  a  little 
longer  before  saying  what  you  havo  to-day.  Had  you  waited,  you 
never  would  have  said  those  words.  Why,  why  did  you  love  one 
of  whom  you  know  so  little  V 

"  Do  I  not  know  that  you  are  the  most  high-souled,  right-think- 
ing and  the  most  loving,  gentle  woman  I  know  ?  Do  I  not  know 
that  you  are  more  beautiful  to  me  than  all  others — and  is  not  this 
enough !  This  mystery  !  forgive  me,  Miss  Horton,  I  feel  that  I 
must  penetrate  it,  even  against  your  will.  I  am  sure  that  I  could 
then  change  your  mind,"  and  again  he  took  both  her  hands  and 
gazed  in  her  eyes  for  a  reply. 

"  No,  no,  impossible  !  before  one  year  has  passed,  yon  will  wish 
you  had  never  known  me,  you  will  strive  to  forget  me !" 

A  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  reach  tho  lover,  and  eagerly  be 
said  : 

"  If  I  do  wish  to  marry  you  when  this  dreadful  year  has  passed, 
will  you  then  say  yes  to  the  proposal  I  have  made  1" 
After  a  long  pause,  she  replied  : 

"  When  tho  year  is  gone,  you  may  come  to  me  again  if  yon 
wish  it." 

"  Bless  you  for  that,"  and  pressing  her  hands  in  his,  he  went 
his  way  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

After  gaining  her  room  she  threw  herself  upon  a  couch  and 
lay  moaning  in  agony  for  a  long  and  weary  hour.  The  shades  of 
night  fell  around  her  and  then  she  arose  and  sank  upon  her  knees. 
It  is  well  when  the  lone,  burdened  heart  can  ask  for  strength  and 
counsel  from  above.  That  prayer  was  long,  and  too  sacred,  too 
broken  in  its  anguish  for  us  to  follow,  but  the  boon  she  craved 
was  granted — strength  to  do  and  to  bear.  Wha%was  the  mys- 
terious taint  that  could  prevent  this  pure,  humble  woman  from 
marrying  the  man  she  loved  V 

It  was  late  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  samo  year,  that  Miss 
Horton  requested  a  private  interview  with  her  landlady,  and  at  its 
close  went  out  for  her  accustomed  evening  walk,  and  Mrs.  Faxon 
with  the  traces  of  tears  still  visible  upon  her  face,  ordered  a  small 
bed  put  up  in  Miss  Horton's  room,  for  her  adopted  daughter  who 
would  arrive  tho  following  day,  aud  the  next  day  Miss  Horton 
did  not  go  to  school,  but  in  the  afternoon  she  went  to  the  depot  ; 
aud  met  there  a  respectable,  middle-aged  Irishwoman,  whom  she 
addressed  as  Mrs.  Collins,  and  a  beautiful  little  gii  1  of  some  four 
or  five  years  old.  As  soon  as  the  child  saw  Miss  Horton,  she 
sprang  to  her  outstretched  arms,  exclaiming,  "  mama,  dear 
mama !"  and  was  answered  by  "  my  darling  child,  my  Mary  V 
and  so  the  noise  of  it  was  spread  abroad,  and  before  sunset  near- 
ly the  whole  town  knew  that  a  child  had  arrived  which  Miss 
Horton  had  called  "  my  darling,"  and  which  in  turn  called  her 
"  mama."  Mrs.  Seamans  found  it  very  necessary  for  her  to  make 
a  multitude  of  calls  that  night,  and  it  was  really  wonderful  to  no- 
tice how  manv  times  she  found  it  convenient  to  say,  "  I  knew  it 
would  turn  out  so,"  and  how  many  she  met  who  had  always  been 
of  that  opinion. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  town  was  astir.  Mrs.  Faxon  re- 
ceived more  calls  in  that  one  day,  than  since  her  arrival  in  town 
vears  before.  Some  warm  friends  of  Miss  Horton  called  and  in- 
quired for  that  lady,  but  were  told  that  she  had  gone  to  school, 
taking  her  daughter  with  her. 

"  Then  the  story  we  heard  was  true  ?"  they  would  say,  and  Mrs. 
Faxon's  reply  would  be  : 

"  She  is  her  adopted  daughter,  but  she  wishes  the  child  to  know 
or  hear  of  no  other  mother,"  and  tho  few  friends  would  say  they 
would  call  after  school  was  done,  and  they  kept  their  word,  and 
praised  the  child  and  gladdened  tho  heart  of  the  foster-mother. 

But  by  far  the  greater  part  departed  as  they  came,  scoffing  at 
the  idea  of  a  young  woman's  adopting  a  daughter,  and  the  men  of 
the  place  stopped  each  other  in  the  street  to  talk  over  the  strange 
affair,  and  one  member  of  the  school  committee  thought  she  ought 
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to  be  dismissed  from  the  school,  and  good  Mrs.  Seamans  was  very- 
sure  her  dear  pastor  would  regret  ever  having  taken  any  notice  of 
the  impostor,  and  commissioned  her  husband  to  ascertain  whether 
he  was  aware  of  the  awful  discovery. 

The  following  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  much  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  Miss  Horton  took  her  place  in  church  with  her  child  by 
her  side,  and  when  service  was  concluded  a  few  pious  hands  were 
held  up  in  horror  to  see  Mr.  Parker  shake  hands  with  Miss  Hor- 
ton and  then  with  the  little  girl,  as  he  came  from  the  sacred  desk, 
saying  :  "  This  then  is  the  little  stranger  I  heard  so  much  of  yes- 
terday. God  bless  you,  child  !"  and  then  pass  quietly  on,  speaking 
with  one  and  another  of  his  flock. 

The  weeks  passed  on.  Miss  Horton  was  still  allowed  her  place 
in  school,  still  a  small  circle  of  friends  met  her  so  cordially  that 
she  could  not  doubt  their  sincerity;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  her  acquaintances  had  possibly  forgotten  that  they  had  even 
spoken  with  or  known  the  lady. 

If  all  the  people  of  the  little  town  of  L   could  have 

stood  as  I  did,  in  the  gallery  of  a  fine  and  fashionable  church, 
in  a  distant  southern  city,  a  little  more  than  four  years  previous  to 
the  opening  of  this  tale,  they  would  reverence  Miss  Horton  as  I 
do — as  they  learned  to  do  in  future  years. 

The  gallery  was  crowded  with  anxious,  eager  expectants,  who 
glanced  ceaselessly  from  the  clock  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
church.  There  was  a  sudden  silence  as  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  bevy  of  beautiful  bridesmaids  surrounding  a  queenly 
looking  bride,  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  groomsmen, 
together  with  the  groom  and  the  parents  of  the  bride,  passed  up 
the  aisle.  The  bride  we  have  seen  before  already,  and  will  only 
note  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  joyous  confidence,  and  that  a  bright, 
a  radiant  smile  beamed  from  her  face  upon  her  future  husband. 
Him  we  will  notice  more  closely.  TaH,  commanding  in  figure, 
with  a  face  and  head  which  an  artist  would  delight  to  model  for  an 
Apollo,  dark,  clustering  locks,  an  eye  more  beautiful  in  form  and 
color  than  is  often  met  with  in  women  even,  and  a  mouth  which 
seemed  formed  only  for  noble  words — but  I  shuddered  as  I  gazed 
on  him,  nor  could  I  tell  what  caused  that  one  word,  "  false  !"  to 
burst  from  my  lips.  I  studied  his  face  again,  and  thought  I  dis- 
covered an  occasional  furtive  side-look  directed  to  those  around 
him,  which  seemed  out  of  place,  at  that  time,  but  this  was  all. 

The  ceremony  commenced,  and  as  the  words  "  I  pronounce  you 
man  and  wife,"  came  slowly,  distinctly,  from  the  lips  of  the  white- 
haired  clergyman,  a  wild,  frantic  voice  exclaimed  : 

"  I  forbid  the  banns !"  and  a  young  and  beautiful  Irish  girl 
rushed  past  the  church  warden,  through  the  crowd  of  attending 
friends,  and  gazed  with  starting  eyeballs  upon  the  group  before 
her.  Comprehending  the  scene,  she  said  "Too  late!  too  late!" 
and  sank  upon  the  floor. 

There  were  many  different  exclamations  heard  then,  but  the 
bride  heard  none  except  a  deep  curse  from  him  she  had  just  prom- 
ised to  love  through  life,  as  he  attempted  to  draw  her  away  from 
the  scene  ;  but  he  knew  not  the  nature  he  had  to  deal  with. 

"  I  cannot  go  till  this  poor  creature  revives,"  said  she.  "  Why 
did  she  come  here,  Hermann  ?  I  do  not  know  her — she  could  not 
forbid  the  banns  on  my  account.    Why  did  she  come,  Hermann  V 

"  Curse  her !  how  should  /  know  why  a  crazy  fool  should  rush 
in  here  and  make  this  trouble  V  said  Hermann  Marshall,  in  a 
vexed  whisper — then  aloud,  and  with  all  his  usual  sweetness, 
"  come  Laura,  my  bride,  leave  her  to  the  care  of  others,  and  home 
with  your  husband." 

"  Not  till  I  see  this  poor  girl  restored."  And  she  left  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  in  her  bridal  robes  stooped  over  the  senseless 
girl  and  elrafed  the  little  cold  hands  in  her  own. 

Their  efforts  were  soon  rewarded  by  a  faint  gasp,  and  with  re- 
turning life  the  poor  thing  sat  up  and  gazed  about  her. 

"  Was  it  all  a  dream  then,  or  did  I  come  too  late  ?  Was  Her- 
mann married  ?"  And  she  looked  beseechingly  to  one  and  another 
of  the  group  around  her. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment — for  no  one  knew  what  to  say. 
Tearing  off  her  bridal  veil,  Laura  Marshall  knelt  down  by  her 
tide,  and  said  : 

"What  do  you  know  of  Hermann  Marshall,  my  poor  girl  t 
Tell  me  all  you  know  of  him  ;"  and  what  dread  suspicion  had 
fastened  on  her  mind  no  one  knew. 

"  O,  he  told  me  I  should  bo  his  wife — I  am  his  wife.  We  were 
married,  not  in  church  and  by  a  priest,  to  be  sure,  but  by  a  man 
who  Hermann  said  was  just  the  same  in  this  country,  and  it  could 
be  done  quieter,  you  see,  and  his  proud  parents  would  not  know 
of  it  till  he  had  time  to  soften  them  to  me  who  he  loved  so  well, 
and  so  he  put  me  in  a  beautiful  room  in  the  hotel,  and  we  were 
so  happy  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  then  ho  went  away — and  the 
sorrow  there  was  for  me  I  cannot  tell.  They  turned  me  out  of  my 
room  with  names  which  God  knows  never  belonged  to  me,  and 
when  I  went  for  the  man  who  married  us,  to  prove  to  them  that  I 
was  Hermann's  wife,  I  could  not  find  him ;  and  so  I  went  home 
to  my  mother,  who  believed  every  word  I  told  her,  for  she  said  I 
would  not  now  tell  her  the  first  lie  in  my  life,  but  she  told  me  he 
had  deceived  me  ;  it  was  a  sham  marriage  she  said,  and  that  an- 
gered me  and  I  left  my  old  mother,  and  for  weeks  have  I  sought 
for  my  husband — and  now  I  have  found  him  only  to  know  that 
my  mother  told  me  the  truth.  O,  tell  me,  lady,  is  he  married  to 
you  1"  and  the  poor  girl  looked  up  in  Laura  Marshall's  face  with 
an  expression  which  combined  all  the  eager  hope  and  sickening 
fear  which  her  simple,  ardent  nature  was  capable  of  feeling. 

"Wo  were  just  made  man  and  wife,  my  poor  girl." 

But  before  the  words  were  fully  uttered,  the  deserted  girl  sank 
again  with  the  scarcely  audible  words  : 

"  My  child  !  my  child  I" 

The  swoon  seemed  more  deadly  than  the  first ;  all  efforts  to  re- 
vive her  wore  for  a  time  unavailing,  and  then  a  consultation  was 


held  as  to  her  disposal.    It  was  concluded  to  take  her  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  a  purse  was  being  made  up  for  that  purpose,  when 
Laura,  rousing  herself  from  a  long  silence,  said  : 
"  She  will  go  with  me." 

"  Go  with  you,  Laura !"  said  her  father.  "  You  surely  do  not 
believe  this  tale  of  her  marriage  1  You  will  not  say  to  the  world 
that  you  believe  it  V 

"I  do  believe  it,  and  what  I  believe  I  will  avow  ;"  and  raising 
her  voice  as  if  speaking  to  all  in  that  spacious  church,  she  went 
on  :  "  Why  else  did  that  deep  curse  escape  my  husband,  when  he 
saw  the  poor  victim  of  his  falsehood  ?  why,  if  she  was  a  poor, 
crazed  thing,  as  he  told  me,  did  he  not  help  to  recover  her  wits  ? 
why  has  he  gone  now  ?  why  is  he  not  here  to  clear  himself'?  O, 
God  !  'tis  true !  I  staked  my  all — I  have  lost.  Nothing  is  left 
but  my  own  truth  and  honor,  which  shall  never  be  sullied.  Tell 
him,  tell  the  world,  that  I  will  never  see  his  face  again  till  he  can 
prove  to  me  that  this  tale  is  false  in  every  particular.  Then,  then 
— I  did  love  him — help  me,  father  !  mother !  to  do  what  I  ought ;" 
and  she  stretched  out  her  arms  beseechingly,  hut  the  weakness  was 
but  for  a  moment.  Pale  as  death,  but  with  strong  determination 
in  every  line  of  her  face  and  in  the  fixed  gazo  of  her  dull  eyes, 
she  spoke  again  to  her  father. 

"  This  poor  girl  must  be  removed  to  our  house  for  the  present, 
and  then  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  her.  I  am  innocent  of 
the  wrong  done  her,  but  I  am  the  cause,  and  what  little  we  can 
do  must  be  done." 

"  Are  you  crazy,  Laura !  Never  shall  she  enter  my  doors.  Let 
her  go  with  her  shame  upon  her  as  she  deserves.  She  might  havo 
known  she  was  no  fit  mate  for  Hermann  Marshall." 

"  She  might  have  known  men  were  false  !  She  might  have 
known  that  every  word  spoken  by  that  honeyed  tongue  was  false  ! 
Why  might  not  I  then  V 

"  It  is  different,  Laura.  We  will  see  that  the  wretched  girl 
does  not  suffer  at  present,  and  then  try  to  hush  this  tumult ;  come 
Laura,  be  as  sensible  as  you  generally  are." 

"  Father,  if  she  cannot  be  cared  for  in  our  house,  I  shall  go 
with  her." 

"  Go,  then  !  but  you  shall  never  enter  my  house  again,  if  you 
leave  it  now." 

"  Husband,  my  dear  George — she  is  my  only  child.  It  will 
kill  me  if  you  turn  from  her  so.  Hear  mo  for  my  sake,  if  not 
for  hers  !" 

"If  she  will  bring  this  scandal  on  us,  she  is  no  child  of  mine." 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  God  help  us  all  to  bear  what  we  must , 
and  he  will,  if  we  do  our  duty.  Farewell,  father  and  mother. 
The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  happy  together  again." 

Of  all  that  throng,  only  the  old  minister  and  myself  remained 
with  the  young  wife  and  the  fainting,  almost  dying,  girl.  The 
only  course  left  was  to  carry  her  to  the  hospital,  and  thither  we 
all  went,  and  at  the  door  we  parted,  I  to  my  duties,  the  clergy- 
man to  make  one  more  attempt  to  change  the  will  of  Mr.  Horton. 
The  next  day  I  learned  that  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  sent  her  all 
her  wardrobe,  every  article  that  was  her  own,  and  five  hundred 
dollars  in  money,  but  no  word  of  blessing.  The  poor  mother  saw 
her  child  every  day,  till  forbidden  by  that  stern,  iron  nature. 
Judge  him  not  too  harshly.  Take  the  circumstances  home  to 
your  own  firesides  and  families.  Consider  that  he  was  among  the 
wealthiest,  most  honored  and  most  honorable  men  in  the  place, 
that  his  son-in  law,  though  a  stranger  there,  had  brought  creden- 
tials stating  that  he  was  of  similar  standing  in  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  that  the  story  of  a  poor,  degraded  Irish  girl,  unsup- 
ported by  any  other  person,  had  been  believed  and  acted  upon  in 
this  strange  way  by  his  only  daughter,  and  it  will  not  seem  very 
strange  that  he  vowed  to  forget  that  he  ever  had  a  child. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  what  passed  in  Laura  Marshall's 
mind  while  she  sat  in  that  carriage  in  all  her  bridal  robes,  chafing 
the  temples  and  hands  of  poor  Mary  Collins,  or  while  she  laid 
aside  her  glittering  satins,  and  flowers  and  pearls,  and  replaced 
them  by  a  wrapper,  borrowed  from  one  of  the  hospital  nurses,  and 
sat  down  by  the  bedside  of  the  poor  wanderer,  and  listened  again 
to  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  and  the  blessings  she  called  upon  her 
head,  and  the  messages  she  wished  written  down  for  her  mother, 
nor  while  she  promised  to  be  a  mother  to  the  unborn  babe — for 
both  these  young  girls  knew  that  death  would  soon  close  the  scene 
for  one  of  them.  When  Laura  left  her  in  the  care  of  more  skil- 
ful nurses  than  herself  and  sought  repose  for  a  few  hours,  she 
kissed  the  beautiful  but  faded  lips,  and  repeated  her  promises. 

That  night  in  the  one  chamber,  a  soul  passed  in  agony  from 
earth  to  heaven,  leaving  an  unconscious  infant  daughter  behind  ; 
in  the  other — with  no  less  anguish,  a  prouder,  sublimer  soul  rati- 
fied the  crucifixion  of  all  earthly  hopes,  and  consecrated  itself 
to  a  life  of  labor,  obloquy,  perhaps  suffering,  and  for  the  sin  of 
another. 

With  the  gray  dawn  of  morning  she  rose,  and  as  her  hand  was 
upon  the  latch  of  her  chamber  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  kind  old 
woman,  with  the  helpless  infant  in  her  arms. 

"  The  poor  mother  is  gone,  miss.  Please  God,  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  baby  gone  with  her,  but  it  is  a  sweet  darling, 
miss — look  at  her." 

Without  speaking  she  took  it  in  her  arms  and  entered  the  room 
where  the  poor  mother  lay,  dead,  cold  and  alone.  When  she  left 
the  room,  she  bore  in  her  hand  a  tress  of  long,  curling,  golden 
hair.  She  never  saw  the  corpse  again.  In  a  few  hours  her  kind 
friend,  the  clergyman,  called  and  conveyed  her  to  his  own  home, 
wher;  she  remained  till  her  daughter  was  old  enough  to  travel. 
Her  plans  were  soon  formed.  She  would  go  to  Boston,  the  home 
of  Mary  Collins,  and  putting  the  child,  during  its  infancy,  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Collins,  its  grandmother,  she  would  gain  a  liveli- 
hood for  both  by  teaching.  She  found  unexpected  obstacles  in 
putting  the  plan  into  execution,  but  conquered  them  one  by  one ; 


and  when  at  the  end  of  three  years  her  old  pastor  came  to  Bom 
there  seemed  a  prospect  of  some  happiness  in  store  for  her,  but 
it  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  tidings  that  her  husband  had  arrived 
in  the  city,  and  had  vowed  revenge  upon  her  for  the  disgrace  she 
had  brought  upon  him  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 

Leaving  her  daughter  with  its  grandmother,  she  took  only  a 

letter  of  recommendation  from  her  pastor,  and  went  to  L  , 

where,  from  motives  which  any  woman  who  has  loved  can  easily 
divine,  she  refused  to  make  her  story  known,  and  chose  rather  to 
live  suspected  than  to  lay  her  life  open  to,  and  thus  invite,  criti- 
cism upon  it.  Besides,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  man 
to  whom  she  was  legally  bound,  she  must  remain  unknown,  if 
possible,  until  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, for  that  vow  of  revenge  Hermann  Marshall  had  taken 
would  prevent  her  obtaining  the  divorce,  if  in  his  power.  The 
father  of  Laura,  unable  to  sustain  the  disgrace  he  fancied  had 
fallen  upon  him,  left  his  home  forever,  and  went  abroad,  bearing 
with  him  his  wife,  whose  heart  was  divided  between  her  banished 
daughter  and  the  husband  she  had  loved  from  youth.  Mother 
and  daughter  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  by  means  of 
Mrs.  Collins  and  their  mutual  friend  and  pastor. 

Laura  found  on  reaching  L  ,  that  the  salary  she  received 

from  her  school  would  be  inadequate  for  the  support  of  herself 
and  child,  and  then  determined  to  avail  herself  of  a  talent  which 
had  served  to  amuse  herself  and  friends  in  happier  days.  Through 
the  same  channel  that  formed  a  means  of  communication  between 
herself  and  mother,  she  sent  her  written  articles  to  publishers,  and 
soon  found  herself  in  a  condition  to  give  up  the  school,  that  had 
become  irksome  since  the  arrival  of  her  daughter.  Thus  more 
mystery  was  wrapped  about  her,  seeing  that  now  she  had  no  vis- 
ible means  of  support. 

The  year  Mr.  Parker  had  been  doomed  to  wait,  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Miss  Horton  had  now  a  legal  right  to  a  divorce  from 
Hermann  Marshall,  but  she  took  no  steps  to  procure  it.  Perhaps 
she  waited  for  the  close  of  the  year — for  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
May.  It  came,  and  ere  its  close  Mr.  Parker  had  again  sent  a 
card  to  Miss  Horton,  upon  which  was  written  : 

"  I  claim  the  promised  interview.  It  is  a  year  to-day  since  I 
called  upon  you  last." 

With  her  daughter's  hand  clasped  in  her  own,  Laura  descended 
and  stood  before  her  lover,  but  all  her  composure  had  left  her, 
she  was  unable  to  utter  any  phrase  of  common  civility. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  to  you  what  I  said  a  year  ago  to-dav, 
Miss  Horton,  and  to  ask  you  again  as  I  did  then,  if  you  will 
marry  me  V 

"  But  your  people  will  not  allow  their  pastor  to  marry  a  sus- 
pected person,  and  you  must  know,  as  I  do,  that  since  my  little 
Mary's  arrival,  I  have  been  shunned  by  almost  every  person  who 
formerly  associated  with  me." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that.  While  I  do  my  duty  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  my  people  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  my  private  affairs, 
but  if  they  choose  to  dismiss  me,  I  must  endure  it.  That  there  is 
a  mystery,  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand,  about  you,  and 
which  is  a  grief  to  me,  I  freely  say  to  you  ;  but  I  have  seen  that 
in  you  of  nobleness  and  truth  which  I  have  seen  in  no  other  wo- 
man, and  again  I  ask  you — can  you,  will  you  be  my  companion 
through  life,  my  loving  wife  t" 

"  I  fear  I  am  weak  and  wrong  to  say  anything  but  '  I  cannot  ' 
to  you ;  still  my  heart  pleads  too  loudly.  I  cannot  reason.  I 
have  been  almost  wild  with  uncertainty  and  anxiety  for  many 
days,  and  now  if  you  will  listen  patiently  I  will  try  and  let  you 
know  the  circumstances  of  my  life — who  and  what  I  am." 

With  her  child's  head  resting  on  her  shoulder,  Miss  Horton  told 
her  story,  and  ever  as  she  went  on,  her  lover's  face,  which  had 
been  darkened  by  conflicting  thoughts,  grew  brighter  and  clearer, 
and  as  she  finished,  he  knelt  befere  her. 

"  I  must  worship  where  I  have  but  loved.  Never  did  woman 
act  more  nobly.  To  leave  home,  friends,  ease,  competence — 
and  in  their  place  receive  the  coldness  and  suspicion  of  strangers, 
neglect,  labor,  almost  penury,  and  to  risk  what  is  dearer  to  you, 
to  all  true  women  than  anything  beside,  to  risk  your  fair  fame 
for  the  sake  of  the  offspring  of  a  man  who  had  deceived  you  and 
the  victim  of  his  lust.  Let  my  people  learn  to  reverence  you  as  I 
have  learned  to  do,  as  they  will  in  time." 

Both  kissed  the  little  Mary,  and  with  clasped  hands  talked  of 
the  divorce,  of  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  the  mar- 
riage, of  those  little  nothings  which  to  all  lovers  are  so  interesting, 
but  to  us — you,  my  dear  readers,  and  I — so  stale ;  therefore  we 
will  leave  them  at  present.  Mr.  Parker  soon  asked  for  a  long 
vacation,  went  to  the  South,  where  ho  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Mar 
shall,  as  we  ought  still  to  call  Laura.  The  divorce  was  granted, 
and  she  had  scarcely  resumed  her  maiden  name,  when  again  before 
her  old  friend  and  pastor  she  vowed  to  honor  and  love  her  husband. 

For  some  years  she  was  fearful  Hermann  Marshall  would  take 
her  darling  Mary  from  her,  for  after  her  second  marriago  he  had 
often  sent  letters  to  Mrs.  Parker,  threatening  to  take  his  child  ; 
hut  his  dissolute  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  death,  and 
Laura  was  left  in  peace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton  remained  abroad, 
and  Mrs.  II.  died  just  before  the  news  of  Laura's  marriage  with 
Mr.  Parker  reached  her.  That  letter  gave  Mr.  Horton  the  first 
tidings  of  his  disowned  daughter.  Melted  by  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
his  hard  heart  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  lie  embarked  for 
home,  but  the  vessel  was  lost  at  sea,  and  he  perished  with  many 
of  the  passengers. 

The  good  people  at  L  were  electrified  when  they  learned 

from  the  public  prints  that  Mr.  Parker  had  actually  married  Miss 
Horton,  and  not  a  little  scandalized  when  a  stray  paper  informed 
them  of  a  divorce  having  been  granted  Mrs.  Marshall  from  Her- 
mann Marshall,  but  they  at  length  decided  to  retain  Mr.  Parker,  ap- 
prove his  wife  and  child,  and  allow  them  to  keep  their  own  counsel*. 
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ACADEMY  OF  IHl'SIC,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  14th 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  imperial  city.  The  two  views  presented  on  this 
page,  one  representing  the  exterior,  the  other  the  interior,  were 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  and  are  strictly  reliable.  The 
exterior,  with  its  lofty  arched  windows,  its  Corinthian  pilasters, 
its  heavy  cornice  and  battlement,  and  chaste  proportions,  has  an 
air  of  richness,  solidity  and  harmony  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
During  the  winter  of  1852,  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  the  State,  which  author- 
ized them  and  their  successors  to  raise  a  capital  of  $200,000,  with 
power  to  extend  it  to  $300,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an 
*'  Academy  of  Music  "  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Under  this 
charter,  a  bond  of  directors,  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  was 
elected,  of  which  Mr.  James  Phalon  was  president,  and  William 
H.  Paine,  secretary.  The  stock  was  divided  into  two  hundred 
shares  of  $1000  each,  and  in  March,  1853,  one  hundred  and  nine- 


ty-one shares  had  been  subscribed  for  by  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  individuals.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1853,  and 
the  first  performance  was  given  by  Madame  Grisi  and  Signor 
Mario  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  October,  1854.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was  $350,000 — the  balance  having  been  raised  by 
mortgage.  Every  appliance  of  art,  every  improvement  of  the 
age,  has  been  exhausted  to  render  this  the  most  recherche  place  of 
amusement  in  the  city,  and  the  season  which  has  just  closed,  has 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Italian  opera,  under  judicious  man- 
agement and  a  liberal  disbursement,  can  be  made  to  pay.  \Vm. 
II.  Paine,  Esq.,  is  at  present  the  sole  lessee  and  manager,  and 
with  Max  Marctzek  as  musical  director,  has  succeeded  in  present- 
ing to  the  public  a  series  of  entertainments  of  the  highest  order, 
without  any  of  those  unfortunate  contretemps  which,  until  now, 
have  proved  the  bane  of  Italian  opera  in  this  country.  Our  sec- 
ond engraving  shows  the  interior  of  the  house  as  it  appears  dur- 
ing a  representation,  filled  with  beautifully  dressed  ladies,  brilliant 
with  gas  light  and  imposing  with  ornamentation.    Let  the  imag- 


ination add  color  and  movement,  and  the  dazzling  effect  of  the 
whole  may  be  conceived.  The  spectator  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
the  splendor  of  the  theatres  of  the  old  world,  is  struck  with  won- 
der at  the  lavish  expenditure  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  house, 
from  parquette  to  ceiling,  from  stage  to  vestibule.  The  prevail- 
ing color  is  white,  relieved  by  gold  and  crimson  velvet.  Let  the 
reader  look  upon  the  engraving,  and  imagine  every  line  in  the 
picture  to  be  a  gold  stripe,  with  the  brilliant  effect  of  a  thousand 
gas  lights  shining  thereupon,  the  private  and  stage  boxes  upHti- 
stered  in  the  richest  manner — and  he  may  perhaps  form  some  faint 
conception  of  the  magnificent  ensemble  of  this  interior.  Spacious 
and  commodious,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  seeing  and  hearing. 
The  seats  are  all  single,  and  constructed  on  the  plan  of  those  in 
the  Hoston  and  European  theatres,  the  scat  being  so  hinged  that 
when  the  sitter  rises  it  folds  up  against  the  back,  allowing  "  ample 
room  and  verge  ent  ugh "  to  move  about  and  make  one's  exit 
without  inconvenicnte.  The  house  will  scat  about  four  thousand 
persons  comfortably. 
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FORTS  ONTARIO  AND  NIAGARA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  views  on  this  page  were  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Kilburn,  and  are  characterized  by  his  accustomed  spirit  and  fidel- 
ity. The  first  represents  Fort  Ontario  on  the  east  side  of  the  Os- 
wego River.  Its  situation  is  pretty,  and  the  breakwater  and  light- 
house in  front  of  it  add  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  The  sail  and 
steamboats  seen  dashing  along  over  the  water  convey  an  idea  of 
the  animation  and  activity  that  prevail  in  its- vicinity.  The  orig- 
inal fort,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  was  erected 
by  the  English  in  1755.  The  first  vessel  launched  on  Lake  On- 
tario was  built  here  in  the  same  year.  On  the  11th  of  August,  in 
the  year  1756,  the  place  capitulated  to  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm, 
after  a  siege  of  three  days.  The  French  obtained  possession  of 
a  large  amount  of  arms,  provisions  and  vessels.  Three  boxes  of 
silver  and  the  military  chest,  containing  £18,000,  also  became 
their  prize.  The  traditions  connected  with  this  money  gave  rise 
to  various  schemes  of  money-digging,  some  of  which  arc  put  in 
practice  even  now,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  fort.    The  victors, 


FOKT  ON  1 A  RIO,  OSWEGO  RIVER,  NEW  YORK. 

after  securing  their  booty,  destroyed  the  fort  completely  and  gave 
the  land  to  the  Onondaga  Indians,  to  "  be  held  by  them  forever." 
In  1759  the  fort  was  rebuilt  by  the  English,  and  was  very  much 
strengthened  and  improved  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  our  rev- 
olutionary war.  They  held  possession  of  it  until  1776,  when  it 
was  surrendered  formally  to  the  United  States.  In  1814,  the 
British  attacked  the  fort,  and  Col.  Mitchell,  who  commanded  it, 
finding  his  position  untenable,  succeeded  in  retreating  in  good  or- 
der with  a  large  proportion  of  his  stores.  The  British  landed 
and  destroyed  the  ordnance,  and  after  taking  a  large  quantity  of 
property  from  the  village,  re-embarked  and  retired.  The  fort, 
within  a  few  years,  has  been  strongly  repaired  and  is  now  in  a 
very  defensible  condition.  Our  second  engraving  on  this  page 
presents  a  view  of  Fort  Niagara,  which  stands  on  a  point  of  land 
at  the  junction  of  the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario.  The 
scenery  here  is  quite  pleasing;  the  fort  with  its  bastions  and  an- 
gles, surmounted  by  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  fresh,  bright 
water  covered  with  graceful  craft.  The  historical  associations  con- 


nected with  this  spot  render  it  a  peculiarly  interesting  one.  Fort 
Niagara,  on  the  American  side,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  on  the  frontier.  In  1668,  La  Salle  erected  some  buildings 
at  this  place  and  enclosed  them  with  palisades  ;  they  were  burned 
by  the  Senecas  in  1675.  To  revenge  this  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  expedition  under  Denonville,  into  the  country  of 
the  Senecas.  On  their  return  in  1687,  they  took  formal  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  to  build  a  fort  thereon. 
The  place  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  from  1688  till  1725,  at 
which  time  the  mess-house  and  store  houses  were  built.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  1759,  Gen.  Prideaux  landed  on  the  lake  shore  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a  large  force  of  English  and  "  a 
thousand  fighting  men  "  of  Indians,  and  besieged  Niagara.  The 
English  took  possession,  which  they  held  till  1796  ;  it  was  then 
given  up  to  the  Americans.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  English  in 
1813,  and  retained  by  them  until  after  the  peace  of  1815.  With- 
in a  few  years  it  has  been  thoroughly  strengthened  and  repaired, 
and  is  now  a  formidable  fortress. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
GOD  BLESS  THEM. 

BT   C   0.  DUNN. 

The  wiuter  wind  blows  o'er  the  moor, 

And  sweeps  along  the  lea, 
There's  misery  at  the  poor  man's  door— 

There's  wretchedness  at  sea. 
God  hless  the  sailor  on  this  night! 

And  guide  him  through  the  storm; 
For  sad  s  the  heart  without  the  light 

Of  hope  to  keep  it  warm. 

There's  meagre  forms  to-night,  and  weak, 

That  lounge  not  round  the  fire, 
Where  cheering  flames  of  comfort  speak, 

And  gratified  desire. 
God  bless  such  stricken  ones  to  night, 

And  guard  them  with  his  arm ; 
And  in  their  hearts  renew  the  light 

Of  hope,  to  keep  them  warm. 

God  bless  the  sailor  on  the  sea! 

God  bless  the  toiling  man! 
God  bless  the  home  where  poverty 

Sits  gloomy-faced  and  wan ! 
God  bless  all  of  my  fellow-men, 

And  shield  them  from  this  storm ; 
For  sad's  the  heart  without  the  light 

Of  hope  to  keep  it  warm. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WITHERED  BOUQUET. 

BT  ANNE  T.  WILBUK. 

Viewed  as  a  king  merely,  Louis  XIII.  was  assuredly  wanting 
in  kingly  qualities ;  but  if  we  take  away  his  crown  and  sceptre,  it 
is  to  see  in  him  an  honest  man  ;  unlike  most  men  in  power,  whose 
heads  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  their  hearts,  the  heart,  with 
Louis  XIII.,  seemed  to  have  inherited  ail  that  was  wanting  in  the 
brain.  It  was  against  his  will  that  he  sanctioned  most  of  the 
crimes  of  Richelieu,  and  if  his  lower  passions  were  sometimes  ac- 
complices in  them,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dared  commit  more  than 
one  good  act  in  spite  of  his  minister.  We  will  not  pretend  to  call 
in  question  the  severe  judgments  of  history  with  regard  to  Louis 
XIII. ;  but,  as  these  judgments  are  never  decisive,  we  would  re- 
call, in  defence  of  a  king  who  had  so  many  heads  cut  off  bec  ause 
of  his  powerlcssness  to  prevent  it,  one  of  those  virtuous  acts,  which 
simple  as  they  may  be,  atone,  for  the  greatest  faults,  and  which 
the  jury  of  posterity  cannot  help  admitting  as  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1G25,  Mile.  d'Entragnes  arrived  from  Nor- 
mandy at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  whither  she  had  been  brought  by 
her  uncle  and  guardian,  the  old  Count  de  Veraques,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  presenting  her  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  This  journev 
had  been  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  mystery,  which  would  not  have 
failed  to  occasion  anxiety  on  the  part  of  its  object,  had  not  her 
mind  been  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  toilet  necessary  to  her 
presentation  at  the  chateau.  Leaving  d'Entragnes  suddenly  with 
his  niece,  the  Count  de  Veraqucs  had  traversed  Normandy  almost 
incognito,  with  no  other  suite  than  a  few  servants  for  his  equipage, 
and  two  waiting  women  for  Marguerite.  He  descended  quietly  at 
St.  Germain,  at  a  modest  hotel  situated  near  the  forest,  installed, 
or  rather  concealed  his  young  companion  there,  as  a  treasure  to  be 
hid  from  all  eyes,  and  left  her  at  nightfall,  telling  her  that  he  must 
go  and  speak  to  the  cardinal,  and  requesting  her  to  retire  to  rest 
without  waiting  for  his  return. 

Marguerite  dismissed  her  women  to  give  herself  up  more  freely 
to  her  reflections,  and  began  to  contemplate,  through  the  window 
of  her  chamber,  the  royal  chateau  whose  Splendors  were  to  be  re- 
vealed to  her  on  the  morrow.  She  had  counted  for  half  an  hour 
with  her  eye  the  lights  kindling  at  every  window,  when  the  young- 
est of  her  servants  came  to  say  to  her  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  a  cavalier,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Normandy, 
asks  to  speak  to  you  immediately  I" 

Marguerite  rose  in  alarm,  passed  with  her  woman  into  the  next 
room,  and  could  not  suppress  a  cry  of  joy,  at  sight  of  a  tall  and 
handsome  young  man  who  approached  and  kissed  her  hand  with 
familiarity. 

"Is  it  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  dc  Cruce  V 
"Yes,  my  cousin." 
"And  by  what  chance  !" 

"You  shall  know,"  said  the  young  man,  seating  himself  in  an 
arm-chair  beside  the  young  girl,  and  indicating  that  the  presence 
of  the  two  women  was  a  restraint  upon  him.  Mile.  d'Entragnes 
sent  away  the  one  who  had  introduced  M.  de  Cruce,  and  made  a 
sign  to  the  latter  that  he  might  speak  before  the  other. 

"  Tell  mo  first,"  she  resumed,  impatiently,  "  how  you  knew 
that  we  had  set  out  for  St.  Germain  ?  M.  dc  Veraques  thought  it 
his  duty,  I  do  not  know  why,  to  take  me  from  d'Entragnes  as  sud- 
denly as  mysteriously.  Hardly  informing  my  aunt,  he  forbado 
my  announcing  my  journey  to  any  one,  even  to  you." 

"  Especially  to  me,"  interrupted  Cruce,  in  a  tone  which  rendered 
the  young  girl  involuntarily  pensive.  "  So,"  pursued  he,  "  I 
should  still  have  believed  you  to  be  in  Normandy,  if,  faithful  to 
my  custom  of  carrying  you  every  day  a  bouquet  from  mv  father's 
garden, I  had  not  gone  last  evening  to  d'Entragnes  for  that  purpose." 

As  he  said  this,  the  young  man  drew  from  his  bosom  a  little 
bouquet  of  roses  and  violets  which  he  had  mechanically  kept. 
Marguerite  hastened  to  take  it,  though  it  was  much  faded,  and 
thanked  the  marquis  by  a  look  full  of  tenderness. 

"  Hut,  my  cousin,"  observed  she,  with  reviving  curiosity,  "it 


was  not  to  bring  me  these  flowers  you  followed  me  so  precipitately." 

"I  confess  it  was  not,"  replied  Cruce.  "A  motive  much  more 
serious — a  terrible  suspicion — " 

"  What  say  you  V  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  approaching  him. 
"Could  you  doubt  me  !" 

"Never!"  replied  the  young  man  ;  and  he  pressed  with  ardor 
the  band  that  Marguerite  timidly  extended.  "But,"  he  immedi- 
ately resumed  with  a  gloomy  air,  " this  sudden  and  singular  co- 
incidence with  some  odious  rumors  which  have  reached  my  ear, 
has  made  me  think,  that  some  guilty  intentions  were  cherished  in 
your  behalf,  that  my  presence  here,  my  arm  even,  might  be  neces- 
sary to  defend  you." 

"What  peril  can  you  then  believe  me  to  be  at  St.  Germain'!" 
said  Mile.  d'Entragnes,  hastily. 

"In  peril  of  honor!" 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you.  M.  de  Veraques  has  brought  me 
to  present  me  at  court." 

"  Yes,  to  present  you  to  the  king." 
«  WeU 

In  this  word  and  in  the  look  which  accompanied  it,  the  soul  of 
Marguerite  revealed  itself  so  pure  and  candid,  that  the  marquis 
interrupted  himself  with  admiration  and  respect,  like  a  man  who 
holds  his  breath  before  a  mirror,  for  fear  of  tarnishing  it. 

"  My  cousin,"  returned  he  in  an  under-tone,  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
more.  Besides  that  my  suspicions  may  prove  false  (and  God 
grant  it !)  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  the  first  to  make  you  biush,  when 
I  came  here  to  protect  you.  Only  listen  to  me  as  your  best  friend, 
and  promise  me  one  thing.  The  Count  de  Veraques  shall  know 
this  very  evening  that  I  am  at  St.  Germain.  I  will  come  and  see 
you  every  day,  at  this  hotel  or  at  the  chateau." 

"  And  you  will  bring  me,  as  at  d'Entragnes,  a  bouquet  which  I 
will  wear  all  day  <"  asked  Marguerite,  casting  a  look  upon  the 
marquis  and  a  smile  at  the  faded  roses  she  had  fastened  to  her  bosom. 

The  eyes  of  Cruce  responded  to  this  gentle  summons  much  bet- 
ter than  his  lips  would  have  done ;  and,  immediately  catching  her 
thought,  he  continued : 

"  If  then,  circumstances  which  I  cannot  define,  but  which  you 
will  too  readily  recognize,  one  day  bring  about  the  realization  of 
my  fears;  if  a  proposition  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  or  am- 
biguous is  made  you ;  if  a  single  word  is  addressed  to  you  which 
should  draw  my  sword  from  its  sheath,  inform  me,  if  present,  by  a 
sign,  if  absent,  by  a  letter;  and,  in  case  you  cannot  write,  send  me 
the  bouquet  that  I  may  have  presented  you  in  the  morning ;  I 
shall  then  understand  that  you  need  a  defender,  and  shall  hasten 
to  you,  with  whatever  enemy  you  may  have  to  deal!" 

These  words  were  pronounced  in  a  tone  so  solemn,  that  Mile. 
d'Entragnes,  overcome  by  a  vague  terror  and  presentiment,  which 
she  dared  not  express,  promised  to  do  whatever  he  required,  with- 
out demanding  any  further  explanation.  The  marquis  withdrew, 
after  having  given  his  address,  and  promised  to  return  the  next 
day  at  the  hour  when  he  might  hope  to  find  the  Count  de  Veraques. 

The  scene  we  have  just  described  leaves  us  nothing  to  tell  respect- 
ing Henri  de  Cruce  and  Marguerite  d'Entragnes.  Relatives  and 
neighbors,  the  one  aged  twenty-two,  the  other  nineteen,  betrothed 
by  their  families  as  well  as  by  themselves,  they  loved  each  other 
simply  and  dearly,  and  waited  their  union  only  till  the  approach- 
ing period  when  the  only  son  of  the  Cruces  could  otter  to  the  or- 
phan of  d'Entragnes  a  position  worthy  of  their  common  birth. 

As  for  the  terrible  suspicion  which  the  earn  ing  off  of  Margue- 
rite by  the  old  Count  de  Veraques  had  thrown  across  the  tranquil 
hopes  of  Henri,  a  few  words  will  explain  it.  Knowing  that  the 
place  of  favorite  at  court  and  in  the  heart  of  the  king  of  France 
was  vacant,  and  that  Richelieu  was  seeking  everywhere  a  beauty 
worthy  to  fill  it ;  knowing,  besides,  that  the  Count  de  Veraques 
was  the  least  scrupulous  and  the  most  devoted  servant  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cardinal  and  the  caprices  of  the  king,  the  lover  trembled 
lest  the  guardian  of  Mile.  d'Entragnes  wished  to  present  her  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIII.,  less  than  to  Louis  XIII.  himself ;  and, 
among  other  circumstances  calculated  to  justify  his  fears,  the  mys- 
tery that  had  been  made  of  Marguerite's  journey  inspired  him  with 
anxieties  the  more  painful  that  he  dared  not  to  confide  them  to 
his  cousin. 

Henri  would  have  hesitated  less  had  he  known  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  old  gentleman,  which  were  to  offer  his  beautiful  niece 
to  the  royal  fancy.  The  Count  de  Varaques  was  too  much  a  man 
of  the  times  to  see  anything  disgraceful  for  his  niece  in  becoming 
the  favorite  of  the  king  of  France.  Besides,  Richelieu  had  willed 
that  Mile.  d'Entragnes  should  please  Louis  XIII.  Many  ladies 
would  have  thought  this  an  honor. 

The  next  day  Mile.  d'Entragnes  was  presented  at  court.  Not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  her  uncle,  whom  the  unexpected 
presence  of  d' Cruce  had  put  in  bad  humor,  she  insisted  in  wearing 
only  a  robe  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  point  d'Alencon,  a  few 
strings  of  pearls  in  her  hair,  and  a  bouquet  of  white  roses  at  her 
side.  In  this  simple  dress,  she  eclipsed  the  proudest  and  most 
brilliant  beauties.  The  king  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  her  for 
a  whole  hour,  and  twenty  gentlemen  affected  to  wear  her  colors 
and  to  serve  as  her  escort  at  the  chase  which  followed  the  reception. 

During  one  of  the  evolutions  of  this  chase,  Marguerite  having 
accidentally  dropped  her  bouquet,  the  Marquis  de  Grace  could  not 
raise  and  restore  it  without  disputing  this  honor  with  a  captain  of 
mousquetaires,  Roger  de  Larry,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous 
since  the  morning,  among  the  satellites  of  this  new  star.  The  rivals 
appointed  a  rendezvous  at  six  o'clock  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
chateau.  She  who  was  the  involuntary  object  of  this  quarrel  heard 
them  exchange  some  hasty  words,  but  seeing  the  parties  after- 
wards renew  their  self-possession,  she  thought  the  difference  settled, 
inasmuch  as  the  chase  ended  without  the  betrayal  of  the  least  en- 
mity between  the  young  people.  On  returning  to  St.  Germain, 
the  Count  de  Veraqucs  and  Marguerite  found  themselves  near  the 


king's  carriage.  Louis  XIII.  cast  a  significant  glance  upon  the 
latter,  and  mysteriously  announced  to  the  old  gentleman  that  he 
might  conduct  his  niece,  at  six  o'clock,  to  the  private  apartments 
of  the  king.  The  face  of  the  uncle  expanded  with  pride  and  jov, 
and  he  hastened  to  inform  Marguerite  that  she  was  invited  by  his 
majesty  to  return  to  the  chateau  in  the  afternoon.  Th«  younggirl, 
who  in  the  intoxication  of  novel  enjoyments  forgot  the  fatal  pre- 
sentiments of  her  cousin,  received  this  intelligence  with  uncon- 
cealed pleasure. 

The  Count  dc  Veraques  was  punctual  to  the  rendezvous,  and 
Louis  XIII.  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  in  kingly  politeness. 
Surprised  at  finding  herself  alone  with  her  uncle  in  a  room  where 
nothing  announced  a  reception,  Marguerite  was  still  more  aston- 
ished when  she  saw  the  count  retire  at  one  door,  while  one  person 
only  entered  at  another,  and  when  in  this  person  she  recognized 
the  king  !  Her  first  emotion,  however,  was  rather  confusion  than 
fear.  Besides  that  there  was  nothing  terrible  in  the  face  of  Louis 
XIII.,  for  a  young  girl  from  the  provinces,  he  was  not  a  man  but 
a  king.  Besides,  tltis  monarch  wished  to  be  loved  as  he  loved, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  favorites.  Margucrito 
therefore  soon  felt  a  sort  of  involuntary  confidence  succeed  to  tho 
exclusive  respect  inspired  by  the  sight  of  her  sovereign,  which  con- 
tinued to  banish  from  her  mind  a  real  perception  of  her  position. 

Louis  XIII.  approached  her  with  gentleness,  complimented  her 
on  the  success  of  her  presentation,  and  congratulated  himself  on 
possessing  her  at  his  court  ;  then,  interrupting  the  humble  excuses 
she  was  stammering,  he  praised  her  beauty,  her  grace  and  all  the 
charms  of  her  person.  He  had  never  seen  her  equal !  she  was  a 
master-piece  of  the  Creator. 

These  exaggerated  praises  were  a  flash  of  lightning  for  Mar- 
guerite. It  was  thus  that  her  cousin  had  begun  to  declare  his  love. 
Could  the  king  then  be  enamored  of  her  ?  As  her  innocence  could 
not  go  beyond  this  supposition,  she  explained  the  arrival  of  the 
prince  by  a  gallant  surprise,  and  the  retreat  of  her  uncle  by  an  act 
of  passive  obedience ;  she  even  thought  she  remembered  that  on 
entering,  Louis  XIII.  had  made  a  sign  to  her  uncle  to  leave. 
However  this  might  have  been,  the  looks  and  words  of  Louis  XIII. 
soon  changed  her  suspicions  into  certainty. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  he,  suddenly,  with  melancholy,  "kings  are 
so  unfortunate.  You  have  seen  to-day  for  the  first  time  the  pomps 
of  my  court  and  the  paraphernalia  of  my  greatness.  Well !  I 
would  give  them  all  for  a  glance  from  your  eyes,  for  a  word  from 
your  lips,  for  a  sign  from  your  hand  which  should  tell  me  at  this 
moment  that  you  love  me  as  I  love  you." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Louis  XIII.  almost  knelt  before  Mile.  d'En- 
tragnes, and  his  look,  his  physiognomy,  his  attitude,  awaited  a  re- 
ply ;  but  Marguerite  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  her  lips  remained 
mute,  and  her  hand  was  tremblingly  withdrawn  from  that  which 
pressed  it. 

"Alas  I"  sighed  the  prince,  with  genuine  sorrow,  "you  are  in- 
sensible, mademoiselle." 

She  could  not  refrain  from  looking  at  him  with  respectful  com- 
passion. 

"  Speak  !  speak  !"  resumed  he,  with  a  suppliant  air.  "  My  fate 
depends  upon  a  word  from  you  !" 

"  Sire,"  said  then  a  voice  so  feeble  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
heard,  "  of  what  value  to  your  majesty  could  be  the  love  of  a  poor 
girl,  when  you  have  that  of  all  your  subjects,  especially  of — the 
queen  V 

The  reproach  contained  in  these  ljst  words  brought  a  cloud  upon 
the  brow  of  Louis  XIII.  His  conscience  was  not  proof  against 
remorse,  and  he  hastened  to  reply  as  much  to  himself  as  to  Mar- 
guerite ;  that,  affection  not  being  considered  in  the  alliances  of 
kings,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  setk  happiness  out  of  mar- 
riage. 

"But  it  is  to  seek  it  dishonorably,  sire!"  the  young  girl  dared 
to  reply.  The  remembranco  of  her  betrothed  and  of  his  fears 
awoke  in  her,  and  she  comprehended  that  her  singular  position 
must  not  be  prolonged. 

"  The  love  of  Louis  XIII.  dishonors  no  one  in  the  sight  of  men," 
observed  the  monarch,  proudly;  "and  fear  not  to  offend  God, 
Marguerite,  for  my  happiness  will  be  your  excuse." 

"  Sire,"  said  Marguerite,  clasping  her  hands,  "  you  arc  too  gen- 
erous to  abuse  the  painful  position  to  which  you  have  reduced  a 
poor  subject ;  do  not  compel  me  to  forget  what  I  owe  your  maj- 
esty, to  remind  you  what  you  owe  myself.  Permit  me  to  leave 
you,  sire,  to  return  to  my  uncle,  who  is  doubtless  awaiting  mc 
impatiently." 

Louis  XIII.  detained  her  with  a  smile  which  made  her  tremble. 

"  Your  uncle  is  not  awaiting  you,"  said  he,  expressively;  "do 
not  be  uneasy  on  that  account !" 

At  these  words  a  presentiment  crossed  the  mind  of  Marguerite. 
She  hastily  ran  to  the  door  by  which  Count  de  Veraques  went  out. 

"Fastened!"  cxclnimed  she,  turning  pale  and  casting  on  Louis 
XIII.  a  glance  which  brought  a  blush  to  the  royal  brow. 

"  Marguerite,"  stammered  the  monarch,  with  an  embarrassment 
and  a  submissiveness  which  were  genuine,  "do  not  think  that  I 
have  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  resorting  to  such  means — " 

But  Mile.  d'Entragnes  no  longer  listened.  Placing  her  hands 
over  her  face  to  collect  her  ideas  and  memories,  she  recalled  the 
promise  she  had  made  to  Henri  to  inform  him  immediately  if  his 
fears  should  be  realized.  She  now  comprehended  but  too  well  the 
mysterious  fears  of  love  !  But  how  should  she  warn,  bow  summon 
the  Marquis  de  Cruec  ?  While  she  was  a  prey  to  this  cruel  per- 
plexity, she  mechanically  approached  a  window,  opening  on  a 
deserted  field,  communicating  with  the  country.  There,  an  unex- 
pected sight  attracted  her  attention.  Near  the  moat,  beneath  tho 
very  walls  of  the  chateau,  two  gentlemen  had  just  unsheathed  their 
swords  and  were  fighting.  Struck  with  the  resemblance  of  one  of 
them  to  her  cousin,  Marguerite  remembered  the  quarrel  during 
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the  chase,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  on  recognizing  in  the  two 
combatants  the  Marquis  de  Cruce  and  the  captain  of  mousquetaires. 

"Great  God!"  exclaimed  she,  almost  fainting,  "there,  death 
for  him  !  and  here,  disgrace  for  me  I" 

And,  yielding  to  her  first  impulse,  she  was  ahout  to  have  uttered 
a  cry  which  should  arrest  the  two  adversaries,  when  an  idea  moro 
6imple  and  not  less  certain  occurred  to  her.  She  tore  from  her 
girdle  the  bouquet  of  white  roses  which  she  had  received  in  the 
morning  from  the  hands  of  the  marquis,  and,  throwing  it  from  the 
window,  it  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  combatants. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  mademoiselle  ?"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished king. 

"  I  am  summoning  my  defender  to  my  assistance,"  replied  the 
young  girl.  And  as  the  prince  did  not  comprehend  her,  she  pur- 
sued without  changing  her  tone  :  "  Sire,  he  to  whom  I  threw  that 
bonquet  is  a  loyal  gentleman,  the  Marquis  de  Cruce,  my  betrothed 
and  cousin,  who  is  openly  exposing  his  life  for  my  love,  while  you 
are  attacking  my  honor  behind  a  closed  door.  My  bouquet  will 
inform  him  that  I  am  in  danger,  and  you  will  see  him  hasten  to 
my  assistance.  Suffer  mc  then  to  join  him,  sire,  if  you  would  not 
have  him  seek  me  here  !" 

In  fact,  at  the  fall  of  the  bouquet,  the  duel  suddenly  ceased  ; 
Cruce  picked  it  up,  casting  a  rapid  glance  at  the  window  from 
which  it  had  been  thrown,  exchanged  two  words  with  his  adver- 
sary, and  hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the  chateau. 

While  Marguerite  was  congratulating  herself  in  having  post- 
poned the  danger  threatening  her  betrothed,  much  more  than  her 
own,  Louis  XIII.,  singularly  struck  by  what  he  had  just  seen  and 
heard,  was  looking  at  her  in  silence  mingled  with  tenderness. 
Suddenly  he  uttered  a  profound  sigh,  and  knocked  thrice  at  the 
door  of  the  room.    Veraques  appeared. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Cruce,"  said  the  king,  "has  just  presented 
himself  at  the  gate  of  the  chateau ;  let  some  one  admit  him  and 
bring  him  hither 1" 

The  old  count  was  petrified  with  surprise,  and  could  transmit 
the  order  of  the  prince  only  on  a  new  injunction  from  the  latter. 

Mile.  d'Entragnes,  alarmed  at  the  tone  of  Louis  XIII.,  thought 
sho  had  offended  him,  and  that  the  punishment  of  her  fault  was 
about  to  fall  on  her  cousin. 

"  Sire,"  said  she,  kneeling,  "  let  me  be  the  punished,  if  your 
majesty  must  punish  any  one." 

The  king  raised  her  without  replying  and  without  looking  at 
her ;  so  that  she  trembled  more  than  ever  when  the  Count  do 
Veraques  returned  with  Cruce.  The  right  hand  of  the  latter  was 
in  his  doublet,  and  his  sleeve  was  stained  with  blood  ;  he  quieted 
the  terror  of  Marguerite  at  this  sight  by  making  a  sign  to  her  that 
it  was  nothiDg. 

"Marquis."  asked  Louis  XIII.,  in  a  grave  tone,  "do  you  sin- 
cerely love  Mile.  d'Entragnes  V 

The  young  man  looked  at  his  cousin  and  pointed  to  his  wounded 
arm. 

"  Well,"  returned  the  king,  gently,  "you  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  Count  de  Veraques,"  continued  he,  casting  a  severe  look 
on  the  astonished  old  man,  "  has  asked  my  consent  to  your  mar- 
riage ;  I  give  it,  and  bestow  on  you,  marquis,  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons." 

Cruce  asked  his  cousin  with  his  eye  whether  this  offer  was  sin- 
cere ;  and,  perfectly  reassured  by  a  look,  united  with  her  and  his 
uncle  in  expressing  gratitude  to  his  generous  monarch. 

"  Pity  me,  instead  of  thanking  mc,"  murmured  Louis  XIII.  to 
Marguerite,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  "  for  I  lose  you  just  as  I  have 
learned  to  love  you." 

On  returning  to  his  apartments,  the  king  found  three  death- 
warrants,  w  hich  Richelieu  had  placed  there  in  the  hopo  that  he 
would  sign  them  without  reading  them,  through  absence  of  mind, 
or  gratitude.  The  cardinal  thought  the  heart  of  one  favorite  worth 
the  heads  of  three  gentlemen.  But  this  time  he  was  mistaken. 
Louis  XIII.  read  the  three  warrants,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
This  day  was  the  best,  if  not  the  happiest  of  his  life. 


A  SINGULAR  TRADITION. 
Among  the  Seminole  Indians  there  is  a  singular  tradition  re- 
garding the  white  man's  origin  and  superiority.  They  say  that 
when  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  earth,  he  also  made  three  men,  all 
of  whom  wero  fail  complexioned  ;  and  that  after  making  them,  ho 
led  them  to  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  and  bade  them  leap  in  and 
wash.  One  obeyed,  and  came  out  of  the  water  purer  and  fairer 
than  before ;  the  second  hesitated  a  moment,  during  which  time 
tho  water,  agitated  by  the  first,  bad  become  muddied,  and  when 
he  bathed,  he  came  up  copper  colored  ;  the  third  did  not  leap  till 
tho  water  became  black  with  mud,  and  he  came  out  with  its  own 
color.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  laid  before  them  three  packages, 
and  out  of  pity  for  his  misfortune  in  color,  gave  the  black  man 
the  first  choice.  He  took  hold  of  each  of  the  packages,  and  having 
felt  the  weight,  chose  the  heaviest;  the  copper-colored  man  then 
chose  the  next  heaviest,  leaving  the  white  man  the  lightest.  When 
the  packages  were  opened,  the  first  was  found  to  contain  spades, 
hoes,  and  all  the  implements  of  labor ;  the  second  enwrapped  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  warlike  apparatus;  the  third  gave  the  white  man 
pens,  ink  and  paper,  the  engine  of  the  mind — the  means  of  mutual, 
mental  improvement,  the  social  link  of  humanity,  the  foundation 
of  the  white  man's  superiority. —  Traits  of  Imhan  Life. 

NATURAL  BAROMETERS. 

Chick-weed  is  an  excellent  barometer.  When  the  flower  ex- 
pands fully,  we  arc  not  to  expect  rain  for  several  hours  ;  should  it 
continue  in  that  state,  no  rain  will  disturb  the  summer's  day. 
When  it  half  conceals  its  miniature  flower,  tho  day  is  generally 
Bhowery ;  but  if  it  entirely  shuts  up,  or  veils  the  white  flower  with 
its  green  mantle,  let  the  traveller  put  on  his  great-coat.  The 
different  species  of  trefoils  always  contract  their  leaves  at  tho  ap- 
proach of  a  storm ;  so  certainly  does  this  take  place,  that  these 
plants  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  husbandman's  barometer.  The 
tulip  and  several  of  the  compound  yellow  flowers,  all  close  beforo 
rain.  There  is  a  species  of  wood-sorrel  which  doubles  its  leaves 
before  storms.  The  bauhinia,  or  mountain  ebony,  capial  and  sen- 
sitive plants,  observe  the  same  habits. — Horticulturist. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NEWS  FROM  A  KNOT-HOLE. 

BT  JOHN  THORN BERRY. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  lived  in  the  other  part  of  Rev.  Mr.  Capcrs's 
house,  and  thought  herself  fortunate  in  tho  enjoyment  of  so  great 
a  privilege.  Most  good  pcoplo  like  to  be  as  near  the  minister  as 
they  can.  Mrs.  Jenkins  did.  Her  part  was  merely  an  L,  built  on 
the  main  structure.  Her  little  attic,  therefore,  was  near  neighbor 
to  the  minister's  study.  Just  in  the  corner  of  the  minister's  study 
floor  was  a  knot  hole  ;  a  trifling  sort  of  thing  in  itself,  but,  when 
once  found  to  open  into  Mrs.  Jenkins's  attic,  of  the  widest  impor- 
tance in  its  consequences. 

When  Mrs.  Jenkins  finally  became  aware  of  so  close  a  connexion 
with  the  minister's  family,  she  sat  down  to  fold  her  hands  and 
congratulate  herself.  Next,  she  formed  her  resolution  not  to  let 
any  good  opportunity  slip  unimproved  to  inform  herself  of  matters 
that  otherwise  would  remain  in  the  dark  to  her.  Day  after  day, 
therefore,  her  ear  and  that  knot-hole  renewed  their  acquaintance 
with  one  another.  Sometimes  she  picked  up  quite  a  little  bunch 
of  news  ;  and  sometimes  sho  went  off  down  stairs  as  hungry  as  ever. 
There  was  as  much  variation  from  day  to  day  as  there  is  in  the 
price  of  stocks  on  exchange. 

Going  up  into  her  little  attic  one  afternoon,  to  hear  if  anything 
special  was  doing  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  she  was  delighted 
beyond  expression  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  voice.  It  was  Mr. 
Capers  in  conversation  with  his  wife.  Up  she  climbed,  stood 
a-tiptoe  across  the  garret  floor,  got  down  on  her  knees,  and  put 
her  ear  as  close  to  the  knot-hole  as  she  could  get  it.  She  even 
shut  her  eyes,  lest  some  of  the  good  things  should  escape  by  that 
way. 

Eor  a  while  she  did  not  understand  anything  clearly.  Now  she 
heard  Mrs.  Capers  laugh  ;  then  Mr.  Capers  stopped  a  minute  and 
laughed,  too.  This  served  to  excite  her  the  more,  and  she  pressed 
her  head  so  hard  against  the  rough  partition,  that  when  sho  came 
to  go  away  she  earned  off  splinters  in  plenty  in  her  hair. 

Finally  she  heard  something  with  distinctness.  Mr.  Capers  was 
telling  his  wife,  who  appeared  to  bo  in  great  glee,  of  a  man  who 
had  been  saying  hard  things  to  his  wife.  Said  he,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  : 

"  Mr.  Jones  got  to  abusing  his  family  at  last.  He  declared  his 
wife  should  not  go  out  visiting,  and  threatened  to  shut  her  up  if 
she  dared  to  disobey  him.  As  for  going  to  these  evening  meet- 
ings, he  declared  he  meant  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  he  had  had  enough 
of  it.  It  did  not  do  her  any  sort  of  good,  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  to  him.  He  should  put  an  end  to  it,  at 
any  and  every  hazard  !" 

Mrs.  Jenkins  started  up  in  blank  surprise.  "  Now,  I  want  to 
know,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  if  our  minister  says  that  of  Mr.  Jones !" 

Without  waiting  to  hear  any  more,  Mrs.  Jenkins  folded  her  arms 
tightly  and  defiantly  about  her,  and  started  down  the  stairs.  The 
next  thing  she  did  was  to  throw  on  her  "  things,"  and  start  off  at 
high  speed  for  her  friend's,  Mrs.  Tautog. 

"  Now,  I  want  to  know  I"  said  the  latter,  as  Mrs.  Jenkins  came 
in  through  the  back  entrance.  "  Do  tell  if  that's  you  I  Sit  down, 
do.  What's  the  word  this  afternoon  ?  Heard  anything  very  new 
lately?" 

"  O,  well,  no — I  dono,  either;  p'raps  it  may  be  new  to  you, 
though." 

"  Why,  what  is  it  ?"  said  she.  "  I  dare  say 'tis.  I'm  not  in  the 
way  of  hearin'  anything  till  everybody  else  has  picked  it  all  clean. 
What  is  it,  now  V 

"  O,  well,  nothin'  really  worth  mentioning.  But,  then,  you 
may  as  well  know  as  me.  It's  nothin',  though,  that  I  care  to 
have  go  from  me,  you  know,  /don't  wish  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
scrape." 

"No,  your  name  shan't  be  mentioned.  But  what  is  it,  Miss 
Jenkins  ?  What  is  it  ?  Do  pray  tell  me  suddin',  for  I'm  a  dyin' 
to  know." 

"  It's  no  great  affair,  after  all,  though.  Still,  it's  something. 
But  this  is  all  there  is  to  it — Mr.  Jones  has  got  to  abusin'  his  wife 
most  dreadfully;  and  he  declares  that  if  she  thinks  o'  goin'  out  a 
visitin',  he'll  surely  shut  her  up  where  she  can't  get  out  so  soon." 

"  Of  all  things  in  the  world  !" 

"  Yes,  and  more'n  that ;  he's  even  gone  and  forbid  her  goin'  to 
cvenin'  meetings.    What  do  you  think  o'  such  a  man  as  that  ?" 
"  I  think  he's  a  monster  I" 

"  And  so  do  I.  But  that  aint  quite  all.  He  jaws  her  all  the 
time,  abuses  her,  threatens  her,  and  keeps  her  in  mortal  fear  of  her 
life  !    Only  to  think  of  it!" 

"  How  did  you  hear  about  if?  I  wonder  if  folks  generally  know 
it.    How  did  jou  hear  about  it,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Well,  I'd  as  lief  tell  you  as  not,  Miss  Tautog,  but  then  you 
must  promise  not  to  tell  anybody  else  about  it." 

"  0,  to  be  sure  not.  What  should  I  want  to  be  gaddin'  about 
the  neighborhood  for,  tellin'  hard  stories  about  respectable  folks? 
Who  did  tell  you,  though  ?" 

"  Nobody  told  me,  exactly ;  but  I  happen  to  know  it  come  in 
the  first  place  from  the  minister." 

"  You  don't  say  so  I" 

Mrs.  Jenkins  nodded  in  silence. 

"  Well,  I  do  declare  now  !  Who'd  ever  a  thought  of  such  a 
thing  of  Mr.  Jones  !  But  I've  seemed  to  take  notice  back  along, 
that  his  wife  was  a  good  deal  down-hearted,  and  sort  o'  melancholy 
like.    And  that  must  be  tho  reason,  I  know — that  explains  it  all." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  "  that's  it." 

The  latter  lady  did  not  stay  very  long  after  unbosoming  herself 
of  her  heavy  socret;  when  off  posted  Mrs.  Tautog,  armed  and 


equipped  for  the  brave  business  she  had  in  hand.    The  I 
she  dropped  into  was  Mrs.  Mallory's. 

"  Miss  Mallory,"  said  she,  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  seated* 
"have  you  heard  the  news  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  answered  the  astonished  lady.  "  What  is  it,  pray?" 

And  forthwith  Mrs.  Tautog  narrated  all  that  Mrs.  Jenkins  had 
been  kind  enough  to  tell  her,  and  a  good  deal  more — saying  noth- 
ing about  the  embellishments  she  laid  on  in  the  course  of  her  story. 

Mrs.  Mallory  was  astonished,  of  course.  And  as  soon  as  her 
visitor  had  withdrawn,  she  dons  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  whips 
across  to  Mrs.  Dinks's.  There  the  story  was  repeated,  with  varia 
tions,  and  considerable  additions.  Then  Mrs.  Dinks  took  it  np 
And  then  Mrs.  Murray  got  interested  in  it,  and  then  Mrs.  Filpot 
and  so  on,  till  everybody  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  had  talked  it  up, 
and  had  passed  judgment  on  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  such 
gross  malpractices  towards  his  family.  If  it  had  stopped  right 
there,  perhaps  it  would  have  answered  ;  but  it  didn't.  It  spread 
like  a  circle  in  the  water,  till  in  the  end,  Mrs.  Jones  herself  heard 
of  it ;  and  heard,  of  course,  that  the  author  of  the  story  was  the 
minister's  own  self. 

Tho  next  thing  to  be  done  was  for  Mr.  Jones  and  his  family  to 
leavo  Mr.  Gapers's  church,  and  go  somewhere  else.  The  clergy- 
man was  a  good  deal  troubled  about  it,  and  sent  his  wife  over  to 
see  if  she  could  discover  the  cause.  Mrs.  Jones  received  her  with 
a  great  deal  of  coldness,  and  seemed  hardly  civil.  Unable  to  en- 
dure it  any  longer,  Mrs.  Capers  asked  the  aggrieved  lady  frankly 
what  the  trouble  was.  Mrs.  Jones  as  frankly  told  her;  that  was 
well,  for  now  the  latter  knew  exactly  what  the  matter  was,  and 
what  it  was  necessary  to  do. 

Going  home  and  imparting  the  intelligence  to  her  husband,  he 
manifested  quite  as  much  astonishment  as  she.  He  sat  and 
thought  it  over  a  little  while,  in  order  the  better  to  collect  himself 
before  taking  a  single  step,  and  then  started  off  direct  for  Mr. 
Jones  himself.  He  told  Mr.  Jones  what  he  had  just  beard,  and 
declared  the  whole  of  it  was  an  untruth  from  beginning  to  end. 
Mr.  Jones  went  on  with  all  the  minutest  particulars  connected 
with  the  affair,  and  making  the  most  of  the  case  in  his  power 
against  the  minister.  Still  the  latter  positively  denied  his  guilt, 
and  declared  his  determination  to  ferret  out  the  author  of  so  base 
a  slander,  if  it  was  within  human  possibility.  And  he  hurried 
back  homo  and  set  about  it. 

For  some  weeks  it  was  a  mystery  still ;  he  conld  get  no  clue  to 
anything.  It  perplexed  him  beyond  conception.  Finally,  his 
wife  came  running  down  stairs  one  day,  her  face  flushed  and  ex- 
cited, and  said  to  him,  under  her  unsteady  breath : 

"  Mr.  Capers,  have  you  ever  noticed  that  knot-hole  in  your 
study-floor?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  he.    "  Where  is  it  ? — and  what  of  it  ?" 
"Just  como  up  stairs  and  see." 

And  up  they  went  together.  She  pointod  to  the  tell-tale  spot, 
and  remarked,  in  a  whisper  : 

"  I  just  caught  Mrs.  Jenkins  with  her  ear  up  to  that  very  hole  I" 

That  was  the  first  step  towards  the  unravelment  of  the  mystery. 
In  a  few  days  more,  the  whole  of  it  began  to  come  out.  He  had 
sent  his  wife  round  to  make  a  few  innocent  inquiries,  and  she  had 
brought  back  just  such  intelligence  as  he  expected  and  required. 
And  putting  this  thing  and  that  together,  and  recalling  certain 
ideas  that  up  to  that  time  had  passed  out  of  his  mind  altogether, 
he  thought  the  matter  was  all  explained  at  last.  So  he  went  over 
to  Mr.  Jones  once  more. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  consent  to  go  home  with  me  for 
a  short  time,  I  think  I  can  explain  some  things  that  have  hitherto 
stood  in  the  way  of  our  friendship." 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  happen  to  love  malice  well  enough  to  refuse, 
and  accordingly  took  a  walk  with  tho  minister  over  to  his  resi- 
dence. The  latter  took  him  at  once  up  into  his  study,  and  shut 
the  door. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "I  suppose  you  know  that  Mrs. 
Jenkins  live  in  the  L." 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  and  you  observe  that  knot-hole  ?" 

"  O,  certainly." 

"  And  this  is  my  study'" 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  I  pass  the  most  of  my  time  %" 
"  Yes." 

"  And  where  my  wife  often  takes  tho  liberty  to  como  and  sit 
with  mo  !" 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  understood  that. 

"Now,  then,"  continued  tho  clergyman,  "  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  reading  aloud  to  her.  And  once  upon  a  time,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  reading  from  this  very  book  "  (picking  np  a  volume 
of  fiction  from  the  table),  "  and  here  is  something  out  of  that  same 
book  that  I  am  going  to  read  to  you."  And  he  went  on  to  read 
to  Mr.  Jones  several  paragraphs,  in  which  occurred  tjic  following  : 

"  Mr.  Jones  got  to  abusing  bis  family  at  last.  He  declared  his 
wife  should  not  go  out  visiting,  and  threatened  to  shut  her  up  if 
she  dared  to  disobey  him.  As  for  going  to  theso  evening  meet- 
ings, he  declared  he  meant  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  he  had  had  enough 
of  it.  It  did  not  do  her  any  sort  of  good,  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  for  him.  He  should  put  an  end  to  it,  at 
any  and  every  hazard  I"  » 

Mr.  Jones  burst  out  a  laughing.  "  Is  that  all  V  said  he,  his 
face  as  red  as  the  setting  sun. 

"That  and  the  knothole,"  said  Mr.  Cap;rs,  smiling  good- 
naturedly. 

Mr.  Jones  offered  him  his  hand.  From  that  moment  they  were 
friends  again.  He  went  back  to  church  the  next  Sabbath,  as  he 
should  have  done.  But  Mrs.  Jenkins  has  never  heard  the  last  of  it. 
But  wo  know  of  more  knot-holes  than  that  one. 
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MOSES  KIMBALL,  ESQ. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  a  photograph  by  Masury 
&  Silsbee,  and  is  not  only  a  faithful  likeness,  but  a 
fine  specimen  of  art.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen 
the  original  will  fail  to  recognize  it  at  a  glance. 
Moses  Kimball  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Essex 
county,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1809.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  at  the  public  schools  of  Hockport, 
Cape  Ann.  After  leaving  school,  he  passed  a  year 
in  his  father's  store,  and  then  removed  to  Boston, 
whither  he  was  sent  to  "  learn  to  be  a  merchant." 
In  due  course  of  time,  he  was  promoted  to  a  seat 
at  the  desk,  at  the  age  of  1 8.  Before  he  was  twenty, 
however,  ho  had  started  in  life  as  a  dry  goods 
dealer  on  his  own  account.  Not  making  a  very 
rapid  advance  to  that  fortune  which  ^is  the  goal  of 
everv  man  of  business,  he  established  a  gentlemen's 
furnishing  store,  and  flourished  greatly  in  this  new 
line,  reaping  large  profits.  Though  now  fairly 
launched  on  the  road  to  fortune,  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  and  at- 
tempted to  accelerate  it  by  engaging  in  Eastern 
land  speculations.  We  believe  he  was  not  among 
the  fortunate  adventurers  in  that  remarkable  lottery. 
He  was  next  infected  with  the  mania  of  becoming 
a  newspaper  proprietor;  and  accordingly,  in  1833, 
purchased  the  New  England  Galaxy,  a  weekly 
sheet  established  by  Joseph  T.  Buckingham.  He 
commenced  with  high  hopes,  and  an  energy  that 
deserved  success,  if  it  did  not  command  it.  Under 
Mr.  Kimball's  charge,  the  Galaxy  was  a  fearless 
and  brilliant  sheet,  well  arranged  and  well  con- 
ducted. If  we  remember  rightly,  that  excellent 
New  England  novel,  "M  iv  Martin,"  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Galaxy  as  a  prize  story.  The  late  Wm. 
J.  Snclling  was  engaged  as  assistant  editor,  and 
commenced  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  gamblers 
and  gambling  establishments  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons, which  made  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  and 
ensured  a  prodigious  sale  for  the  paper.  But  as  it 
did  not  seem  to  promise  a  speedy  fortune,  Mr.  Kim- 
ball, at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months'  experiment, 
sold  out  at  a  sacriticc  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
He  now  found  himself,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  with- 
out a  business,  in  debt,  and  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port. But  he  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down  under 
a  temporary  cloud,  and  give  up  beaten  in  the  battle 
of  life.  He  had  chosen  for  his  motto,  that  of  Gen.  Miller,  "  I'll 
try,"  and  he  soon  went  to  work  again.  He  now  started  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  title  of  the  "  New  England  Print  Company,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  publish  cheap  though  handsome  engrav- 
ings of  popular  national  pictures,  such  as  the  "  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," hy  Trumbull,  of  which  100,000  copies  were  sold. 
But  "  hard  times  "  nipped  this  scheme  in  the  bud,  and  Mr.  Kim- 
ball was  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  The  old  New  England  Mu- 
seum being  for  sale,  he  purchased  its  collection  of  pictures  and 
curiosities  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  The  collection  was 
to  be  transferred  to  the  building  we  now  occupy,  then  in  process 
of  erection  ;  but  the  failure  of  the  contractor  caused  a  suspension 
of  work,  and  Mr.  Kimball  was  notified  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
building  he  occupied,  to  remove  his  goods.  In  this  dilemma,  he 
removed  them  to  Lowell,  and  opened  the  Lowell  Museum  in  that 
city.  The  next  year  the  new  Boston  Museum  building  was  com- 
pleted, and  Mr.  Kimball  opened  it  with  great  eclat,  and  continued 
on  this  site  until  the  completion  of  the  splendid  and  costly  estab- 
lishment known  as  the  Boston  Museum.  It  was  in  our  building 
that  he  made  his  ftrst  essay  at  dramatic  representations  with  com- 
plete success.  Convinced  that  the  drama  might  be  made  a  harm- 
less recreation,  as  well  as  a  powerful  medium  for  the  conveyance 
of  moral  truths,  Mr.  Kimball  resolved  to  attempt  its  introduction 
free  from  the  objectionable  features  which  had  hitherto  attended  it, 
and  accordingly  engaged  a  vaudeville  company,  and  fitted  up  a 
stage  in  the  picture  gallery,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  The 
experiment  was  completely  successful.  Respectable  people,  who 
had  never  seen  a  play,  and  would  on  no  account  have  entered  a 
theatre,  came  hither,  saw  for  themselves,  were  pleased  with  what 


of  innocent  recreation,  one  in  which  multitudes  can 
participate,  deserves  well  of  his  country.  Hitherto 
we  have  considered  Mr.  Kimball  principally  as  a 
business  man  ;  but  his  sphere  of  action  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  range  of  his  various  business  employ- 
ments. He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  is  extensively  known  as  a  powerful  and  popu- 
lar speaker ;  he  has  advocated  the  temperance  cause 
with  great  ability,  being  in  theory  and  practice  a 
moral  suasionist,  and  disposed  to  regard  intemper- 
ance rather  as  a  species  of  insanity  than  as  a  crime. 
In  1848,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  common 
council  of  this  city,  and  re-elected  the  following 
year;  subsequently  he  was  chosen  alderman.  Ho 
has  also  figured  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  as 
an  influential  member.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
success  of  Mr.  Kimball  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
luck,  but  to  good  sense,  honorable  ambition,  and 
untiring  energy.  For  many  years  his  experience 
showed  him  that  the  pathway  of  life  was  a  "  hard 
road  to  travel."  There  are  few  men  whose  spirit 
would  not  have  been  broken  by  the  various  reverses 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  overtaken  his  '*  best 
laid  plans."  His  present  prosperity  is  richly  de- 
served, and  ho  employs  his  means  so  liberally,  and 
to  the  achievement  of  so  much  good — he  is  so  truly 
a  man  and  a  gentleman  every  inch,  that  we  are  sure 
that  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  heartily  pray 
that  no  shadow  may  fall  upon  his  future  path 
through  life.  , 


MUSES  KIMBALL. 

they  saw,  and  threw  their  influence  in  the  scale  of  the  manager. 
A  new  source  of  delight,  hitherto  scaled  up  to  them,  was  opened 
to  large  masses.  The  pieces  Mr.  Kimball  played  were  admirably 
produced  on  bis  miniature  stage — thanks  to  his  liberality  and  good 
sense,  and  the  taste  of  his  stage  manager,  Mr.  Wra.  H.  Smith. 
But  Mr.  Kimball's  crowning  triumph  was  the  production  of  "  The 
Drunkard,"  a  piece  written  expressly  for  the  Museum,  to  show 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  It  had  a  prodigious  success.  The 
house  was  literally  overflowed  week  after  week,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  public  would  never  tire  of  witnessing  and  applauding  it. 
The  most  prominent  agents  in  the  temperance  movement  gave  it 
their  hearty  approval,  and  the  whole  community  supported  their 
verdict.  Mr.  Kimball  next  tried  scenic  spectacles,  having  Becured 
the  pencil  of  one  of  the  first  artists  in  the  country,  Mr.  Charles 
Lehr.  The  "  Bohemian  Girl  "  and  "  Cinderella  "  were  among  his 
many  triumphs  in  that  line.  From  time  to  time  he  made  addi- 
tions to  his  company,  until  finally,  before  removing  to  the  new 
establishment,  he  bad  secured  an  admirable  troupe.  The  public 
favor  has  attended  him  in  every  move  he  has  made,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  by  night  and  day,  continues  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive places  of  amusement  in  the  country.  Its  curiosities,  its  ad- 
mirable preparations  of  natural  history,  the  collection  of  weapons 
of  all  countries,  the  statuary,  the  pictures,  the  wax-work,  the  dra- 
matic performances,  address  themselves  to  a  variety  of  tastes,  and 
give  offence  to  none.  "  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  country," 
said  a  wise  man,  "  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  We  are 
almost  disposed  to  substitute  "  amusements  "  for  songs.  The  in- 
fluence of  popular  amusements  is  incalculable  ;  and  we  think  no 
one  will  deny,  that  the  man  who  establishes  permanently  a  source 


CORK  HARKOR,  IRELAND. 

The  accompanying  engraving  depicts  the  harbor 
of  Cork,  which  is  celebrated,  all  the  world  over,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  most  interesting 
points  in  the  charming  assemblage  of  mountain  and 
valley,  land  and  water,  are  designated  by  numbers 
on  the  picture  corresponding  to  those  in  the  sub- 
joined key: — 1.  Rostellan  and  Aghada ;  2.  Man- 
of-War  Roads;  3.  Corkaheg;  4.  Spike  Island;  5. 
\1f'  Convict  Depot;  6.  Carlisle  Fort;  7.  Lighthouse; 

yjjft  8.  Entrance  to  the  Harbor;  9.  Camden  Fort;  10. 

Cove  Harbor;  1 1 .  Hawlbowline  Island  and  Stores ; 
12.  Magazine;  13.  Black  Point;  14.  Monkstown 
Bay;  15.  Part  of  the  Town  and  Church  Spire  of 
Monkstown.  The  city  of  Cork  is  eleven  miles 
above  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  contains  about 
90,000  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the  vale  of  the  river 
Lee,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  which 
renders  the  climate  moist,  though  not  unhealthy.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  a  religious  establishment  founded  at  a  remote  period. 
Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  col- 
ony of  Danes  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  and  then,  and  for  a 
loii"  time  after,  consisted  of  a  single  street  in  an  island  formed  by 
the  river.  Even  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  described 
as  a  "little  trading  town  of  much  resort,"  but  consisting  of  a 
single  street.  After  the  revolution  it  began  to  improve,  and  at 
length,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  Cork  harbor,  the 
principal  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  channel  fleet  during  the 
French  war,  and  its  being  a  great  mart  for  the  supply  of  the  fleets 
and  colonies  with  provisions,  it  rose  rapidly  to  its  present  state  of 
wealth  and  importance.  The  city  is  intersected  by  two  great,  and 
some  smaller  branches  of  the  Lee,  the  latter  having  been  arched 
over  and  built  upon  ;  the  river  is  crossed  hy  nine  bridges,  all  of 
modern  construction,  and  mostly  of  elegant  architecture.  The 
houses  in  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  city  are  of  limestone,  raised 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  sometimes  faced  with  rooting  slate  or 
cement ;  those  in  the  modern  part  are  mostly  of  brick.  The  sub- 
urbs towards  the  south,  and  part  of  those  towards  the  north  and 
northwest,  are  occupied  by  persons  in  a  condition  bordering  on 
pauperism.  The  principal  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  aro  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  the  lanes  and  narrow 
brick  streets  are  generally  neglected.  The  whole  county  of  Cork 
abounds  in  picturesque  Views,  which  excite  the  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  of  travellers  ;  but  the  view  of  the  harbor,  as  presented 
in  our  engraving,  is  probably  the  very  finest  of  all,  and  strikes  the 
eye  as  a  gem  of  natural  beauty  and  effect. 
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SPEAKING  ONE'S  MIND. 
We  have  often  thought,  that  the  man  who  renders  truth  repul- 
sive, is  very  nearly  as  much  of  a  moral  offender,  as  he  who  deals 
in  falsehood.  There  are  persons — hypocrites  of  the  worst  kind — 
who  use  the  cloak  of  truth  to  gratify  the  bitterest  malice.  With 
them,  insolence  is  frankness ;  and  outraging  the  decencies  of  soci- 
ety, merely  speaking  their  minds.  Such  a  one  is  our  friend, 
Strychnine  Wormwood,  Esq.  No  one  ever  breathed  a  word 
against  his  moral  character ;  nobody  every  caught  him  tripping — 
yet  he  is  the  pest  of  the  circle  he  infects.  Ho  is  really  a  misan- 
thrope, but  he  cloaks  his  hatred  of  his  fellows  under  the  flimsy 
garb  of  frankness.  For  instance,  he  sees  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance enter  a  drawing-room  at  an  evening  party  all  smiles  and  hap- 
piness, and  looking  charmingly,  save  perhaps,  that  just  coming 
out  of  the  cold,  the  color  may  not  be  equally  distributed  over  her 
face.  She  sits  down  nearby,  and  is  complimented  by  a  friend,  who 
tells  her  she  looks  charmingly.  This  is  the  cue  for  Wormwood  to 
strike  in.  "How  can  you  violate  the  truth  so,  my  dear  fellow? 
Don't  you  sec  the  lady's  nose  is  terribly  red  ? — or,  do  you  really 
think  a  red  nose  is  a  'feature?'  If  it  were  my  case,  I  should  be 
afraid  of  erysipelas."  The  poor  girl  glances  in  the  mirror,  sees  a 
temporary  tinge  in  the  most  prominent  feature  of  her  face,  con- 
firmatory of  Wormwood's  assertion,  and  is  perfectly  wretched  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  When  others  seek  to  console  a  sea  cap- 
tain's wife,  whose  ship  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  while,  by 
suggesting  various  ways  to  account  at  once  for  her  safety  and  de- 
lay, Wormwood  assures  her  that  such  speculations  are  not  worth 
listening  to — the  vessel  is  undoubtedly  lost ;  and  he  repeats  a  dozen 
different  modes  of  wreck  and  destruction,  in  one  of  which  she  must 
infallibly  have  perished,  winding  up  with,  "I'm  sorry,  ma'am,  that 
I  haven't  the  gift  of  invention,  like  my  friends  here.  I  could  glide 
through  life  much  more  agreeably,  if  I  didn't  deal  in  facts  ;  but  I 
have  a  weakness,  ma'am,  for  the  truth,  and  I  must  speak  my  mind, 
if  it  kills  me."  The  hypocritical  knave,  it  never  hurts  him  ;  it  is 
the  happiness  of  others  he  destroys  by  his  rudeness  and  bluntness. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  Strychnine  Wormwood  is  a  bachelor. 


Divorces. — Daring  the  last  year,  fifty-nine  divorces  were 
granted  by  the  courts  in  Baltimore.  Grim  old  bachelors  savagely 
chuckle  over  these  statistics ; — it  is  some  consolation  to  thorn  in 
the  dangerous  period  of  leap  year,  when  they  may  be  seized  and 
dragged  to  the  "  bridle  haltar  "  without  a  moment's  warning. 


"The  last  Dat  on  the  Plains." — The  next  of  our  scries  of 
large  pictures  from  the  pencil  of  Billings,  thus  entitled,  will  appear 
in  our  forthcoming  number.  It  represents  a  camp  of  western  emi- 
grants on  the  California  trail,  and  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art. 


Bosn. — The  story  that  the  eccentric  Lady  Ellenborough,  tho 
divorced  wifo  of  the  haughty  and  aristocratic  governor-general  of 
India,  has  been  assassinated  in  a  Turkish  seraglio,  turns  out  to  be 
a  hoax  of  the  London  penny-a-liners. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  Haytien  army,  under  the  Emperor  Faustin  I.,  has 
again  been  beaten  by  the  Dominicans. 

....  The  whaling  ship  Lapwing  arrived  at  Newport,  after  thirty 
months  cruise,  with  a  $135,000  cargo. 

....  The  Sound  navigation  has  been  resumed  after  fifty  days 
interruption.    Rather  un-sound  navigation. 

....  Mr.  Everett's  oration  on  the  character  of  Washington  has 
proved  the  most  popular  of  all  his  addresses. 

....  A  family  in  Danvers  was  lately  poisoned  by  using  hen- 
bane instead  of  tea.    One  member  died. 

....  The  French  republicans  of  New  York  lately  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of  1848. 

....  The  United  States  steamship  Niagara,  built  by  Mr.  George 
Steers,  will  cost  about  a  million  of  dollars. 

....  The  average  running  time  of  the  Collins  steamers  beats 
the  Cunard  boats  about  four  hours  a  trip. 

....  Gutta  percha  pipes  are  used  in  London,  in  preference  to 
lead,  for  conveying  water. 

....  Elsworth,  the  pedestrian,  who  walked  1000  miles  in  as 
many  hours  here,  was  lately  killed  in  Nicaragua. 

....  The  dogs  of  the  United  States  are  said  to  cost  ten  millions 
— quite  a  k9  figure. 

....  AVe  shall  have  plenty  of  oysters  in  the  market  just  when 
the  R's  drop  out  of  the  months. 

....  Mrs.  Caroline  Lec  Hentz's  "  Ernest  Linwood,"  her  last 
work,  is  decidedly  her  best  production. 

....  A  woman  in  this  city  lately  stole  a  baby  to  add  to  her  dis- 
tress, and  get  into  the  almshouse. 

....  Capt.  Kane  receives  .£10,000  from  the  British  government 
for  ascertaining  the  fate  of  Franklin. 

....  The  Paris  papers  warn  ruined  gamblers  "not  to  blow 
their  brains  out."    Gamblers  and  suicides  have  none. 

....  A  single  pew  in  King's  Chapel  lately  sold  for  $1200 ;  that 
would  build  and  shingle  a  country  meeting-house. 

....  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  Havana  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  health.    Many  Americans  are  there. 

....  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones's  play  of  "  Zafari  "  has  been  completely 
successful — like  all  his  pieces. 


AIR  AND  EXERCISE. 

Spring-time  of  year  is  coming,  though  it  may  advance  slowly 
and  haltingly,  and  we  shall  all  before  a  great  while,  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  atmosphere  of  artificially  heated  apartments  and 
enabled  to  go  out  of  doors  and  enjoy  the  genial  sunshine  and  the 
healthy  breath  of  nature.  Before  they  bid  adieu  to  overcoats  and 
India  rubbers,  to  shawls,  muffs,  tippets  and  boas,  it  behooves  the 
thoughtful  of  either  sex  to  make  up  their  minds  what  they  will  do 
in  the  matter  of  exercise  when  the  lingering  prohibitory  laws  of 
winter  are  repealed. 

That  we  Americans  do  not  take  air  and  exercise  enough  is  a 
miserable  fact.  It  stares  us  in  the  face  in  the  shape  of  pale,  debil- 
itated men  of  forty,  and  sallow,  hollow-cheeked,  passe'es  women  of 
thirty.  There  is  a  lack  of  muscle  in  the  men  and  of  bloom  in 
the  women.  The  climate  is  a  trying  one,  to  be  sure,  but  that 
very  fact  should  only  stimulate  us  to  fight  with  and  overcome,  not 
to  fly  from  it,  and  seek  refuge  against  it  in  interior  atmospheres, 
fifty  times  more  fatal.  Have  wo  reason  to  fear  consumption — that 
insidious  foe  of  New  England — straightway  we  house  ourselves, 
muffle  ourselves,  heat  ourselves,  and  deny  the  balmiest  breath  of 
air  access  to  our  lungs.  We  drug  our  bodies  with  costly  artificial 
tonics,  but  we  neglect  those  tonics  which  nature  has  provided  so 
bountifully  and  without  cost.  One  half  of  us  are  faded  hot-house 
flowers,  tho  other  a  race  of  unfortunate  over-worked  bipeds.  We 
perform  such  herculean  tasks  that  we  do  not  give  ourselves  time 
for  exercise  without  work,  and  particularly  out  of  door  exercise. 
The  falsity  of  our  mode  of  life  is  particularly  perceptible  in  the 
condition  of  our  women.  With  few  exceptions,  their  mode  of 
life  and  dress  is  unnatural,  and  the  early  fading  of  their  peerless 
beauty  is  the  legitimate  penalty  of  their  utter  practical  neglect  of 
hygienic  philosophy.  There  is  no  reason,  even  with  the  antago- 
nism of  climate  as  a  drawback,  why  the  bloom  and  health  of  our 
ladies  should  not  last  as  long  as  those  of  the  vaunted  belles  of 
England.  "Fair,  fat  and  forty,"  describes  a  large  class  of  Eng- 
lish women,  whose  charms  in  the  meridian  of  life  eclipse  the 
nascent  beauties  of  its  maiden  dawn.  How  few  American  women 
at  forty  retain  their  good  looks  and  elasticity  of  health  and  spirit. 

If  our  fair  countrywomen  would  preserve  to  the  latest  hour 
possible,  the  charm  of  beauty  and  the  blessing  of  health,  instead 
of  sinking  into  early  valetudinarianism,  they  must  do  as  the  Eng- 
lish women  do — accustom  themselves  to  take  long  walks  in  stout 
shoes,  ride  on  horseback,  busy  themselves,  when  their  situation 
allows  it,  in  the  garden  and  the  dairy,  in  the  practical  study  of 
botany  and  in  sketching  out  of  doors.  We  have  no  objection  to 
boating,  even — and  we  have  seen  belles  who  could  angle  for  trout 
as  skillfully  as  they  could  angle  for  beaux. 

If  all  the  "  women's  rights  "  demanded  by  tho  "  strong-mind- 
ed "  of  the  sox,  be  conceded,  they  ought  certainly  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  strengthening  their  frames,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  head 
armies  like  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  to  course  deer  like  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  follow  the  chase  with  the  ardor  of  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  Abbess  of  St.  Albans.'  Di.  Draper,  the  daughter  of  a 
staunch  old  sportsman  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  as 
fond  of  fox-hunting  as  her  father,  and  yet  "  died  at  York,  at  a 
good  old  age,  and  what  was  surprising  to  many  sportsmen  who 
feared  to  follow  her,  with  whole  bones,  in  her  bed." 

But  we  have  no  fox-hunting  in  this  country,  and  therefore  our 
fair  ones  must  bo  content  with  a  canter  or  trot  on  the  highways  ; 
and  we  look  to  t>ee  them  thronged  tho  coming  season  with  fair 
equestrians  engaged  in  the  laudablo  pursuit  or  preservation  of 
health.  Let  them  make  war  on  pallor  and  languor,  and  beauty 
will  be  the  result. 


Leap  Year. — It  is  said  that  ladies  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  leap  year  and  doing  an  extensive  business 
in  the  courting  line.  When  good  Queen  Margaret  filled  the  throne 
of  Scotland  in  the  13th  century,  the  legislators  were  determined 
that  every  year  should  be  as  good  as  a  leap  year,  for  they  passed 
the  following  act  (in  1288).  "  It  is  statute  and  ordaint  that  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  her  most  blessed  magestie,  ilk  maiden  ladye  of 
both  high  and  low  estate,  shall  hae  libertie  to  bespcake  ye  man  she 
likes  ;  albeit,  gif  he  refuses  to  take  hir  to  be  his  wyf,  he  shall  be 
mulcit  in  ye  sume  of  one  hundredth  pundis  or  less,  as  his  estate 
moi  be,  except  and  alwais  gif  he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
betrothit  to  ane  ither  woman,  then  that  he  shall  be  free." 


Messrs.  Meade  of  New  York. — Wc  have  had  occasion  often 
to  speak  of  these  daguerreotype  and  photographic  artists,  whoso 
rooms  at  233  Broadway  are  filled  with  exquisite  specimens  of 
their  art.  They  have  lately  discovered  a  process  of  taking  daguer- 
reotypes on  silk,  and  so  fixing  them  that  washing  does  not  injure 
the  pictures  in  the  least.  The  variety  of  uses  to  which  this  dis- 
covery may  be  put  is  endless.  These  daguerreotypes  on  silk  will 
wear  as  long  as  the  fabric  itself. 


Pointed. — When  the  editor  of  a  Mississippi  paper  threatened, 
in  print,  to  "  put  a  full  stop  over  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Journal,"  Prentice  replied  :  "  While  he  is  putting  a 
full  stop  over  our  eyes,  wc  will  put  his  nose  in  a  parenthesis." 


Col.  Fremont. — This  gentleman  owns  some  forty  miles  of 
territory  in  California,  full  of  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth,  and 
is  therefore  probably  the  richest  private  individual  in  the  world. 


Macaulay. — We  shall  soon  have  Macaulay's  fifth  volume,  it 
is  said.  He  must  use  good  speed,  or  his  life  will  end  before  his 
history. 

Sew,  Sew. — We  believe  it  was  that  incorrigible  Punch  who 
said  that  a  groat  deal  of  ladies'  needlework  was  needless  work. 
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REPUBLICAN  SIMPLICITY. 

We  were  much  amused  the  other  day  by  reading  in  an  English 
journal  some  extracts  from  a  work  on  this  country  recently  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  entitled  "  The  Englishwoman  in  America," 
wherein  the  fair  writer  expresses  her  astonishment  at  some  of  the 
up-town  splendors  of  New  York.  Associating  the  idea  of  a  re- 
public with  a  Spartan,  or  at  least  Batavian  plainness  in  the  mode 
of  living,  the  magnificence  of  the  dwellings  of  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can millionaires  took  her  completely  by  surprise.  And  this  sur- 
prise may  perhaps  be  echoed  by  many  on  this  side  of  tho  Atlantic, 
when  they  hear  this  English  lady  aver  that  two  or  threo  interiors 
in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  surpass  in  magnificence  the  ducal 
and  even  royal  residences  of  Great  Britain.  Entering  halls  paved 
with  costly  marbles  and  mosaics,  lined  with  statues,  and  adorned 
with  orange  trees  and  fountains,  our  Englishwoman  could  hardly 
believe  herself  in  America — and  when  she  passed  from  room  to 
room,  furnished  in  different  styles,  such  as  the  Mediaeval,  the  Eliz- 
abethan, the  Turkish,  and  the  French,  where  she  saw  tables  inlaid 
with  gems  that  cost  $10,000  apiece,  and  articles  of  virtu  obtained 
at  fabulous  prices,  her  astonishment  reached  its  height.  Tho  fact 
is,  we  have  entered  fairly  on  such  a  period  of  luxury  as  that  which 
formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Venetian  republic.  Some  of 
our  merchant  princes  rival  those  of  the  Adriatic  in  tho  princely 
munificence  of  our  expenditure.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  luxury 
becoming  universal  with  us.  The  extent  and  geographical  char- 
acter of  our  republic  forbid  it.  One  or  two  great  cities  may 
exhibit  circles  of  extravagance  and  splendor,  but  they  will  ever 
remain  isolated  and  abnormal  facts — there  is  little  danger  that 
extravagance  will  ever  become  a  national  characteristic. 


No  Acting. — The  tragedy  of  Othello  was  lately  performed  to 
the  life,  or  rather  to  the  death,  in  a  small  town  of  Italy.  On  the 
Italian  stage,  Desdemona  is  not  smothered,  but  poignarded.  In 
the  last  scene  the  actor  approached  tho  heroine,  made  the  fatal 
stab,  which  was  followed  by  a  thrilling  shriek,  and  the  curtain  de- 
scended amidst  the  applause  of  the  audience  at  the  naturalness  of 
the  performance.  But  a  real  tragedy,  and  not  a  mimic  one,  had 
been  enacted.  The  actor  was  in  fact  a  jealous  lover,  who  had 
takent  his  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  violence  of  his  evil  passion. 
He  escaped  before  tho  authorities  could  seize  him,  and  is  now  a 
brigand  of  the  Abruzzi. 


Learning. — Our  friend  Blivins  loses  no  opportunity  of  airing 
his  French,  in  season  or  out  of  season.  The  other  day  he  accosted 
a  gentleman  in  Washington  Street,  with  "Quelle  heure  est  ill" 
(what  time  is  it)  ?  The  gentleman  replied  in  Latin,  "  Nescio,"  (I 
know  not).  "  Is  it  possible  !"  exclaimed  Blivins,  "  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  late."    Poor  fellow  ! 


Important  to  Tailors. — When  garments  that  have  proved 
too  tight  are  returned  to  you  with  directions  to  let  them  out,  it  is 
not  intended  that  you  should  let  them  out  to  fast  young  men,  charg- 
ing a  dollar  an  evening. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Henry  Lyford  to  Miss  Annie  I.  Miller; 
by  Kev.  Dr.  Neivle,  Mr.  John  Wiley  to  Miss  Amanda  Woodman;  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Skinner,  Mr.  Ethan  A.  Wentworth  to  Miss  Ellen  J.  De  Wolf;  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Winkley,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall  to  Miss  Sarah  R.  French .  by  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr. 
David  B.  Home  to  Miss  Julia  Pitman.— At  Charlcstown,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins,  Mr.  George  H.  Couant  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Edwards. — At  Cambridge,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Spalding.  .Mr.  Kobert  Burton  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Patterson. — At  Quiucy, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Cbrk,  Mr.  George  A.  Bent  to  Miss  Susan  W.  Prouty.— At  Lynn, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Jewell,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Jacobs  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Martin.— At  Salem, 
by  Kev.  Mr  Carlton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hinsmans  to  Miss  Maria  Beecher. — At  St-it- 
uate,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Georg9  G.  Vinal  to  Miss  Martha  T.  Merritt. — At 
Gloucester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Gunnison,  Mr.  Alfred  J  Wiggin  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann 
Dennison.  both  of  Kockport.— At  Newburyport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  David 
E.  ltandall,  of  Ipswich,  to  Miss  Hannah  Eaton,  of  Salem. — At  Dunstable,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  K.  Pebbles,  of  Natick,  to  Miss  May  J.  M.  Cummings. — 
At  Lowell,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  John  Sheldon  to  Miss  Caroline  White.— At 
Haverhill,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Horsford,  Mr.  S.  L.  Butman,  of  Newburyport,  to  Miss 
Laura  A.  Whittier.— At  Gilmanton,  N.  U.,  Henry  Rockwood,  M.  D.,  of  Hali- 
fax, Vt.,  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Clifford. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Zenas  Sawyer,  47:  Widow  L3 dia  Kichardson,  62;  Widow 
Hannah  Andrews,  of  Hingham,  79 j  Mrs.  Ann  Bourguin,  70;  Hsias  Preble, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  York,  Me  ,  7'J;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C,  wife  of  Dr.  Abel  Ball,  42; 
Mrs.  Abigail  Pitman,  80.  Mr.  Samuel  Bartlett,  59;  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  0.,  wife 
of  Mr.  Isaac  W  Frye.  36  —At  Koxbury.  Mr.  Andrew  Newman,  50.— At  Charles- 
town,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Williams,  31;  Widow  Sarah  Brown  Blanchard,  82 —At 
Dorchester,  Mr.  John  Preston,  60;  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Marshall,  36.— At  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Howes,  70;  Mrs.  Octavia  S.  Cornell,  44.— At  Chelsea, 
Mr.  Jacob  Hodge,  65.— At  Brighton,  Mr.  James  Wright,  36.— At  Lynn,  Mr. 
William  Wiggin,  92;  Mr.  Jonathan  Moulton,  44.— At  Quincy,  Mrs.  Mary  D., 
wile  of  Hon  Thomas  Greenleaf,  89.— At  Salem,  Mrs  Betsey  Patten  Story,  80; 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Stimpson.  21 ;  Mr.  Oregor  McDonald,  26;  Mr.  Joseph  Hen- 
derson, 62. — At  Nccdham,  Mr.  John  \\  ilkins,  92. — At  Newburyport,  Capt. 
Oliver  O.  Jones,  47;  Mr.  David  Preston,  of  Lynnfield,  78  —At  Fitchburg,  Dr. 
O.  L.  H.  Huntley.— At  Williamsburg,  Widow" Lydia  Briggs,  95.— At  Pittsfield, 
Mr.  Joseph  Keeler,  79.— At  Kingston,  Mr.  Kobert  Cushman,  67. — At  Prince- 
ton, Mr.  David  Guild.  91— At  Bath,  Me.,  David  Shaw,  Esq.,  91— At  Waldo- 
boro',  Me.,  Mr.  Conrad  Heyer,  107. 

DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form ,  a  weekly  literary 
melango  of  notable  events  of  tlio  day.  Its  columns  aro  devoted  to  original 
tiles,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  best  American  autiioss,  and  the  cream  of 
C.10  domestic  and  foreign  news;  tho  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  p:irts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this 
country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  citv  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  tho  princi- 
pal ships  and  steamers  of  V\a  n:ivy  and  merchant  service,  Willi  fine  and  accu- 
rate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  tho  world,  both  male  and  fcniulo. 

TERMS : — 1NTAI1IAULY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   C3  00 

4  subscribers,  u      11    '  ij(0 

w     "       "    "   2000 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeLittk  copy  gratis. 

*•*  One  copy  of  Tiis  FLAG  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  r.Aixou's  Picto- 
rial, when  taken  together  by  one  person,  ono  year,  for  ^4. 

Puldishcd  every  .Saturday,  by  M.  M.  P.ALLOU 

Cornier  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
COME  OH  THE  I  j  A  K  E — H  E  R  BR  A  DE. 

BT    OR  VI  LLE  PEAR38B. 

Come  o'er  the  lake,  with  ine,  love, 

The  moon  shines  clear  ami  bright 
Upon  yon  mimic  sea,  love; 

We'll  float  iu  ber  silver  light. 
The  balmy  summer  breeze,  love, 

Scarce  moves  the  passive  tide, 
As  it  plays  among  the  trees,  love, 

That  line  the  water  side. 

Sweet  scents  from  new  mown  hay,  love. 

Ascend  from  mead  and  vale ; 
Anon  from  tho^  forest  gray,  love, 

Trills  forth  tho  nightingale. 
They've  !>  ft  thoir  gorgeous  caves,  love, 

Thoso  Naiads  fair,  to  play 
On  the  lightly-rippling  waves,  love, 

Where  tho  moonbeam*  sparkle  guy. 

All  beauteous  things  combine,  love, 

Around  this  cherished  spot; 
Be  gladness  thine  and  mine,  love, 

All  anxious  cares  forgot. 
Afar  in  heaven's  blue  dome,  love, 

Those  glimmering  stars  we  see 
Will  guard  secure  thy  home,  love, — 

Thou  haste  away  with  mo. 

[Written  for  Baku's  Pictorial.] 

THE    BOY  HERO. 

BT  SYLVAXU8  COBB,  JH. 

It  was  on  Saturday  morning,  the  fifteenth  of  Deeember,  that 
little  Paul  Lavere  sat  by  a  low,  smouldering  fire  in  the  only  apart-  I 
ment  of  the  cot  that  hail  any  furniture  in  it.    He  was  only  thirteen 
yean  of  age,  though  his  face  had  an  older  look.    There  were  lines  I 
of  care  upon  his  high  brow,  and  the  nether  lip  had  a  peculiar  j 
compression  unusual  in  one  of  his  years.    He  was  small  in  stat- 
ure, but  with  much  nerve,  and  a  daeision  of  character  that  mani- 
fested itself  in  every  look  and  movement.    His  eyes  were  bent  on 
the  embers  now,  and  ho  was  in  deep  thought. 

Near  him,  in  a  great  arm-chair,  sat  his  mother.  She  was  pale 
and  thin  ;  and  the  low,  deep,  hollow-sounding  cough  that  ever  and 
anon  burst  from  her  throat,  told  too  plainly  there  was  need  of  a  phy- 
sician. She  was  not  over  five  and  thirty,  though,  like  her  boy,  sho 
looked  older.    The  lines  of  care  and  sorrow  were  deep  and  long. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of  a  small  table,  two  com- 
mon chairs  besides  the  one  in  which  the  widow  sat,  and  one  small 
bed.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  empty.  Nearly  all  the  furniture 
they  once  possessed  had  been  sold  by  the  husband  and  father  be- 
fore he  died,  and  what  few  articles  he  had  left,  besides  these  in 
this  room,  had  been  sold  to  pay  the  rent.  Of  ornament,  there  was 
none — unless  we  notice  the  old  musket  that  hung  on  two  wooden 
bockets  over  the  door.  That  would  have  been  sold  long  before, 
had  not  Mrs.  Lavere  clung  to  it  with  all  her  power  of  entreaty  and 
prayer.  It  had  been  her  father's  musket,  and  ho  had  carried  it 
bravely  and  honorably  through  the  blood-stained  fields  of  Tren- 
ton, Princeton,  Brandywine  and  Germantown ;  and  when  dying, 
ho  gave  it  to  his  daughter.  The  poor  woman  clung  to  that  as  tho 
last  memento  of  her  better  days. 

"  Paul,"  spoke  the  mother,  in  a  weak,  faint  tone,  "  is  there  no 
more  wood  ?" 

"  I  can  easily  got  som;,  mother,  when  you  are  able  to  spare  me. 
I  have  some  gathered  up  by  the  roadside  near  the  pond." 

"  Then  you  may  go  now.  I  shall  get  along  very  well  until  you 
come  back." 

So  the  boy  put  on  his  cap,  and  started  off  with  the  sled.  He 
was  gone  nearly  an  hour,  and  when  he  returned,  he  bore  wood 
enough  to  last  through  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  during  the  morrow. 
A  better  fire  was  soon  kindled,  and  then  Paul  moved  out  the  little 
table,  and  placed  a  loaf  of  bread  on  it.  He  then  made  some  tea ; 
and  when  that  was  done,  he  asked  his  mother  if  she  would  eat. 

"  This  is  all,"  he  said.  "  Not  another  crumb  of  food  is  there  in 
our  house.   But  let  us  eat ;  I  can  beg  more.   I  am  used  to  it  now." 

This  was  spoken  bitterly — this  last  sentence ;  and  the  widow 
looked  for  the  moment  as  though  she  would  chide  her  son  for  it. 
But  the  look  quickly  passed  away,  for  she  remembered  that  for 
many  weary,  weary  weeks  he  had  supported  her. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that  the  door  of  the 
cot  was  opened,  and  two  men  entered.  One  of  them  was  Mr. 
Notworth,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling.  He  was  a  tall,  slim  man, 
with  sharp,  angular  features,  thin,  grizzled  hair,  small  red  eyes,  a 
large  mouth,  and  a  narrow,  contracted  brow.  He  was  a  hard, 
cruel  man  ;  unfeeling  in  the  extreme,  and  seemed  to  know  of  but 
one  incentive  to  action — and  that  incentive  was  money.  The 
other  man  was  Notworth's  tool — a  stout,  burly  clown,  ready  to 
do  anything  his  master  hade  him,  so  long  as  his  wages  were  paid. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Lavere,  the  other  week  has  gone,  and  now  I  want 
my  house."    Thus  spoke  the  landlord,  in  a  harsh,  imperative  tone. 

"O,  good  sir,"  the  widow  returned,  clasping  her  thin,  white 
hands,  and  raising  them  towards  him,  "  I  am  not  able  to  move 
now.    Let  me  stay  here  yet  a  while  longer." 

"  Can  you  pay  me  the  rent  V  asked  Notworth,  harshly. 

"  Not  now ;  but  perhaps  Paul  may  find  some  work — " 

"  And  why  hasn't  he  found  work  already  V 

"  Because  he  could  not  leave  me,  sir.  I  have  been  very  sick, 
and  I  should  have  died  but  for  his  attention.    O,  sir,  let  us  stay — " 

"No!  uot  anothor  hour!    I  am  not  to  support  all  the  paupers 


in  the  town  !    I  have  a  family  who  wish  to  move  in  here  at  once. 
You  can  go  to  the  poor-house  I" 

"Alas!  we  must  come  to  that  soon!  I  had  hoped  we  might 
escape  that — I  had  hoped  it  for  my  poor  boy's  sake.  I  had  hoped 
that  health  might  come  back  to  me,  and  that  then  my  boy  and 
myself  might  both  work.  O,  we  could  pay  you  then  !  But  I  am 
not  able  to  now.    I  am  very  sick." 

"Nonsense!  you're  well  enough  to  go  to  the  poor-honse.  I 
have  brought  my  man  on  purpose  to  help  you  there ;  he  will  haul 
you  on  a  sled  part  of  the  way." 

"  But,  sir — the  poor-house  is  five  miles  off  I  0,1  could  not 
live  to  reach  it  in  this  cold  weather !  Wait  until  it  is  warmer — 
until  I  am  stronger.    O,  I  will  try  to  get  well  as  soon  as  I  can !" 

"  I  tell  you  I  wont  wait  another  hour — no,  not  half  an  hour ! 
If  your  husband  was — " 

"  O,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  sir,"  gasped  the  poor  woman,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  again,  "  do  not  speak  of  him  I  He  has  gone  to 
meet  his  God,  and  he  has  suffered  enough." 

"  Pooh  I"  uttered  the  unfeeling  wretch.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that !  I  say  your  husband  brought  ye  down  to  this  by  his  own 
acts;  and  d'ye  s'pose  I'm  a  goin'  to  support  ye,  when  the  town 
Stands  ready  to  take  ye  ?  No,  no  !  Now,  out  ye  go  !  Ye  can  go 
now  as  well  as  ever.  I  tell  ye  the  house  I  must  have,  and  I  will 
have  it!  Ye  owe  me  for  two  months' rent  now,  and,  of  course, 
I'll  never  get  it ;  but  ye  wont  owe  me  any  more.  I've  let  ye  stay 
here  just  long  enough — now  move  !" 

The  widow  bowt»d  her  head,  and  burst  into  toars. 
"  Oho — ye're  comin'  that,  eh  *  Here,  Crow,  take  her  up  nnd 
carry  her  out.  Put  her  on  to  yer  sled,  if  she  can't  walk  ;  and  per- 
haps we'll  get  a  sleigh  when  we  get  up  to  the  house.  Take  her 
right  out.  It's  comin'  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a  man  can't  have 
his  own  house — and  after  two  whole  months'  notice  at  that !" 

Paul  Lavere  had  been  standing  all  this  time  by  the  door,  where 
he  had  gone  to  let  the  visitors  in,  and  his  frame  had  been  shaken 
by  emotions  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced.  More  than 
once  had  he  been  on  the  point  of  taking  the  tongs  and  springing 
at  the  monster,  but  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness  withheld  him. 
But  he  could  bear  no  more.  When  those  last  words  dropped  from 
Notworth's  lips,  he  moved  quickly  to  the  other  door,  and  snatched 
down  the  old  musket.  He  drew  back  the  hammer,  and  the  sharp 
click  arrested  the  landlord's  attention. 

"  Stand  back  I"  the  boy  cried,  bringing  the  piece  to  his  shoul- 
der, and  aiming  it.  "  Lay  a  hand  on  my  mother,  and  I'll  shoot 
you  as  true  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  !  My  gun  is  loaded,  sir. 
I  loaded  it  in  hopes  to  shoot  a  duck  for  my  mother.  Don't  touch 
her!  In  Heaven's  name  don't  I  I  would  not  have  your  blood  on 
my  hands  ;  but  I  do  not  lie  !" 

The  boy  was  pale  as  ashos,  but  not  a  nerve  in  his  body  trem- 
bled. His  large,  dark  eyes  were  burning  with  n  fearful  intensity 
and  his  lips  were  compressed  until  the  prints  of  the  teeth  within 
were  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Of  course  a  man  with  such  feelings  as  Notworth  had  displayed, 
could  be  nothing  but  a  coward.  His  man  Crow  fell  back  in  a 
moment,  for  he  saw  too  plainly  the  meaning  of  the  boy's  face. 
"  Put  down  that  gun  !"  gasped  the  landlord. 
"  Not  until  you  have  left  the  house,  sir,"  replied  Paul,  in  a 
hushed  tone.  "  Leave  us  now,  and  I  will  make  some  arrangement 
for  a  new  home  ;  but  place  your  hand  on  my  mother,  and  you  die." 

Of  course  the  wretch  stormed,  and  threatened,  and  swore ;  but 
he  dared  not  tempt  the  boy,  who  looked  on  him  so  strangely. 

"Well,  Crow,"  he  said  at  length,  after  he  found  that  his  coarse 
threats  had  no  effect,  "  we  will  go  now  ;  and  when  we  come  again, 
we'll  have  them  with  us  as  will  have  the  law  in  their  hands." 

"O,  mother,  you  do  not  blame  me!"  cried  Paul,  springing  to 
his  parent's  side  after  the  men  had  gone. 

"  No,  no,  Paul,"  the  widow  returned,  gazing  with  pride  on  her 
noble  boy,  "  I  cannot  blame  you;  but  I  fear  they  will  do  some- 
thing dreadful,  now." 

"  Fear  not  on  that  account,  mother.  When  I  took  down  your 
father's  gun,  I  had  another  resolution  formed  in  my  soul.  Wait, 
for  I  will  try  one  more  thing  for  aid.  I  will  try  tho  assembled 
Christianity  of  the  town." 

###**#* 
The  Sabbath  bells  rang  out  clear  upon  the  frosty  air,  and  people 
put  on  their  best  garments  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  and  pray. 
The  sleigh-bells  jingled  over  the  smooth  road,  as  the  more  favored 
ones  flew  by,  and  ever  and  anon  a  more  hnmble  church  goer 
stepped  out  into  the  deep  snow  to  let  the  equipage  pass.  By-and- 
by  a  thin,  pats  face  appeared  in  the  entry  of  the  church. 

"  Haint  you  got  no  better  clothes  'n  them  to  wear  to  meetin', 
boy  V  the  sexton  asked. 

"No,  sir;  I  have  none  others." 
"  Well,  never  mind.    Here,  I'll  show  you  a  scat." 
And  shortly  after  this,  Mr.  David  Notworth  entered  the  church. 
He  was  habited  in  black,  and  the  deacons  all  bowed  to  him  as  ho 
passed  them.    He  did  not  see  the  poor  boy  under  the  gallery. 

It  seemed  a  strange  coincidence  that  morning,  that  the  minister 
should  have  preached  the  sermon  he  did.  He  took  the  wjiole  of 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — 
that  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  charity.  It  was  a  noble  theme, 
and  the  speaker  was  a  warm-hearted,  zealous  man.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  he  allowed  his  zeal  to  mount  into  the  upper  fields  of 
pathos  and  stirring  appeal ;  and  he  made  it  a  plain  case  that  all 
the  phases  of  charity  arc  necessary  to  Christian  life. 

By-and-by  the  sermon  was  closed,  and  the  last  hymn  was  sung. 
Paul  started  to  his  feet,  and  had  moved  a  step  forward — but  he 
come  nigh  fainting  beneath  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself. 
In  a  moment  more  the  benediction  would  be  pronounced,  and 
then  it  would  be  too  late.  He  gave  one  deep  throe — he  thought 
of  his  mother — and  his  soul  was  strong  once  more.    The  clergy- 


man was  on  his  feet  when  the  boy  sprang  forward.  On  he  went, 
up  the  aisle  until  he  reached  the  pulpit  steps. 

"  One  word,  sir !  O,  one  word  1  Iu  the  name  of  Him  whom 
you  serve,  hear  me  I" 

The  man  of  God  dropped  his  hands  upon  tho  enshion  before 
him,  and  gazed  upon  the  boy  in  speechless  astonishment ;  but 
regaining  bis  composure,  he  said  :  "  What  is  it,  my  son  V 

With  one  mighty  effort,  Paul  stilled  his  wildly  beating  heart, 
and  then  raised  his  head.  He  knew  that  then  was  the  time,  if 
ever,  for  the  people  were  anxious  now  to  hear  him.  He  raised  his 
hands,  clasped  firmly  together,  towards  the  pulpit,  nnd  in  a  wild, 
frantic  tone,  he  uttered  : 

"O,  sir,  I  have  heard  you  preach  to  day  such  truths  as  I  know 
are  of  God,  and  I  hope  they  are  not  mere  idle  sayings  here.  O, 
pardon  me,  and  listen.  I  mean  no  wrong — I  only  ask  you,  as  you 
love  your  God,  to  hear  me."  Here  he  turned  towards  the  aston- 
ished people,  and  his  voice  had  now  become  more  calm  and  clear. 
"  You,  many  of  you,  knew  my  father;  you  know  he  is  dead.  But 
blame  him  as  you  will,  you  cannot  blame  my  mother  or  myself. 
We  were  not  to  blame  that  he  became  low  and  degraded  ;  we  were 
not  to  blame  that  he  became  a  victim  of  the  fell  destroyer.  My 
mother  prayed  for  him  on  her  knees,  and  never,  never,  in  his  most 
degraded  moments,  was  she  cold  or  harsh.  lie  died,  nnd  he  left 
us  poor — very  poor.  My  mother  has  been  sick — sick  even  unto 
the  shadows  of  death ;  and  I  her  only  nurse.  I  would  work  if  I 
could  leave  my  mother,  but  I  cannot.  I  can  beg — I  have  begged 
— I  have  begged  the  food  that  has  sustained  us.  Last  night  a 
man  came  to  turn  us  from  the  house  we  occupied  ;  he  would  havo 
turned  my  mother  out  into  the  cold,  chill,  wintry  air,  had  I  not, 
boy  as  I  am,  made  him  afraid  to  do  the  deed.  But  we  cannot  livo 
there  always  so.  We  owo  our  landlord  twelve  dollars  for  rent, 
and  he  has  sworn  with  an  oath  that  lie  would  turn  us  out  of  doors 
by  force  of  arms  if  we  do  not  leave.  'Twould  kill  my  mother  to 
be  moved  now.  And  now,  I  only  ask  this — Take  care  of  my 
mother,  and  give  me  work.    Do  this,  and  so  may  God  bless  you  1" 

This  had  not  been  spoken  connectedly,  as  we  have  written  it ; 
but  at  spasmodic  intervals,  broken  by  sobs  and  weeping.  Tho 
effect  was  electrical.  Never  before  had  such  a  thing  been  heard 
of,  and  yet  few  seemed  to  think  it  out  of  place.  Most  of  them 
were  too  much  moved  to  think  of  anything  but  the  story  they 
had  heard.  That  same  boy  might  have  told  them  his  simple 
story  in  the  street,  and  they  would  have  passed  him  idly  by  ;  but 
now  it  came  home  to  their  hearts.  It  seemed  almost  a  test  sent 
by  God,  to  try  their  faith  in  the  doctrine  they  had  that  day  heard. 
Only  Mr.  Notworth  seemed  angry ;  but  though  every  eye  had 
been  turned  upon  him,  yet  he  dared  not  speak. 

Ere  long  the  minister  came  down,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
tho  boy's  head  ;  and  then,  in  a  clear,  impressive  tone,  he  said : 

"  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  one  of  these, 
have  ye  done  it  unto  me.'  My  friends,  let  us  take  counsel  together 
after  we  are  dismissed." 

He  then  pronounced  the  benediction ;  but  only  David  Notworth 
left  tho  house.  What  was  done  in  that  meeting  can  be  judged  of 
by  the  results.  That  very  night  a  doctor  came  to  the  widow's  cot, 
and  with  him  came  a  nurse  who  was  to  remain.  On  the  next  day 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  many  articles  of  comfort  were  sent  in. 
Ere  long  Paul  was  taken  into  the  family  of  a  wealthy  mechanic  as 
an  adopted  son  ;  and  ere  the  snows  of  winter  were  gone,  the  wid- 
owed mother  was  well  again,  and  was  gladly  taken  into  the  same 
family  with  her  son,  where  she  passed  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
woman's  life. 

It  is  a  simple  story,  but  where  will  you  find  a  braver  boy  than 
was  Paul  Lavere  ?  Think  you  he  was  brave  when  he  faced  those 
two  strong  men  for  his  mother's  protection  *  So  he  was.  But 
that  required  not  a  moiety  of  the  stern,  calm  heroism,  which  sent 
him,  a  pale,  feeble  boy,  into  that  sacred  temple,  there  to  face  tho 
multitude,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  precedent,  to  pour  out  the  story 
of  his  mother's  sufferings.  But  his  soul  was  strong  with  filial 
love,  and  he  conquered.  People  honored  him  for  this  strange  in- 
dependence, and  as  he  grew  up  a  noble,  steady,  virtuous  youth 
and  man,  ho  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Yet  the  smile, 
and  the  loving  embrace  of  his  mother,  with  her  tearful  blessings 
upon  him,  were  by  far  the  duarest  return  he  met  for  his  work. 

Of  Mr.  Notworth  we  will  only  say,  he  died  unwept  and  un- 
mounted, and  a  spendthrift  son  quickly  squandered  his  property. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  damage  done  by  the  late  freshets  in  various  parts  of  the 

country  has  been  very  considerable.  There  were  in  the  U.  S. 

navy  during  the  last  year  45  deaths,  46  resignations,  12  dismissals, 

48  dropped,  and  126  placed  on  the  reserved  or  retired  list.  The 

most  abundant  wheat  harvests  are  anticipated  the  present  year. 

Everything  looks  favorable.  Near  Devil's  Head,  in  Puget's 

Sound,  Washington  Territory,  a  sea  serpent  ninety  feet  long  has 

turned  up.  The  snow  on  the  mountains  between  Cumberland 

and  Wheeling,  the  Baltimore  Sun  says,  is  several  feet  deep.  The 
train  which  took  Governor  Shannon  out  had  to  have  eight  first- 
class  locomotives  attached  to  three  cars.    This  is  travelling  under 

difficulties.  We  have  had  a  little  taste  of  spring  weather,  but 

hardly  enough  to  make  a  paragraph  about.  The  Japanese  are 

not  so  ignorant  and  benighted,  after  all.  They  do  not  punish  a 
prisoner  for  attempting  to  escape,  if  retaken — believing  that  every 
one  has  a  natural  right  to  liberate  himself,  if  possible — but  those 
through  whose  neglect  the  escape  is  effected  are  visited  with  severe 

punishment.  One  concern  in  Cincinnati  sold  on  one  day, 

from  3  o'clock  until  evening,  4200  flags,  to  be  used  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  birthday.  The  Commercial  Hospital  pro- 
cured 800  candlesticks  and  79  flags  for  the  same  purpose.  It 

is  reported  that  Jullien  intends  revisiting  this  country  with  a  mon- 
strous orchestra  for  a  short  time.  It  is  said  that  no  bachelor 

ever  lived  a  hundred  years,  and  that  where  41  attain  the  age  of 
40,  there  are  78  married  men;  at  60,  there  are  40_married  to  22 
bachelors  ;  at  70,  there  are  28  married  to  11  bachelors ;  and  at  80, 
there  are  9  married  to  3  bachelors.  Byron,  Scott,  and  Talley- 
rand were  all  club-footed.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that 

the  $10,000,  the  sum  required  to  be  raised  to  secure  the  exhibition 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  for  that  city,  has  been  con- 
tributed.  Persons  of  defective  sight,  when  threading  a  needle, 

should  hold  it  over  something  white,  by  which  the  sight  will  be 

assisted.  The  lecture  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 

weather  last  winter  caused  many  disappointments.  To  secure 

good  ventilation,  open  your  windows  bolh  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  fresh  air  rushes  in  one  way,  while  the  foul  air  makes  its  exit 

at  the  other.  The  majority  of  the  canal  committee  of  the  New 

York  Senate  have  reported  in  favor  of  letting  out  the  repairs  of 
all  the  sections  of  the  several  canals  by  contract,  and  of  abolishing 

the  office  of  canal  superintendent.  Buchanan  Kean  has  been 

playing  in  the  diggings  in  California.    "  Thus  far  into  the  bowels 

of  the  land,"  etc.  The  Nebraska  City  News  says  that  a  land 

fever  is  raging  there.  Claims  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  that  city,  are  selling  at  from  $500 
to  $800.    For  one  farm  joining  the  city  on  the  west,  the  owner 

has  been  offered  $6000  in  gold,  which  was  refused.  Some  of 

the  Mormon  brethren  sent  out  to  expedite  the  emigration,  have 
run  Governor  Brigham  in  debt  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 

shows  that  Utah  is  in  good  credit.  Considerable  excitement 

is  stated  to  prevail  at  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
tention expressed  in  the  legislature,  of  imposing  an  export  duty 
of  two  per  cent,  upon  fish  and  oil.    This  impost  would  add  about 

£20,000  per  annum  to  the  revenue  of  the  island.  There  are 

about  fourteen  hundred  government  troops  in  and  near  Kanzas, 
all  of  whom  can  be  speedily  brought  together,  if  Gov.  Shannon 

shall  need  their  services.  Wives  of  inebriates  are  by  law  in 

Wisconsin  allowed  to  transact  business  in  their  own  names,  bind 
out  their  children,  and  dispose  of  their  earnings  as  they  may  deem 

best.  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  has  sued  the  Tribune  for  libel, 

laying  the  damages  at  $20,000.  The  articles  complained  of  are  a 
savage  editorial  attack,  and  the  publication  of  an  abusive  speech 

of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Rose.  Jenny  Lind  is  in  England,  where  she  is 

reproducing  the  old  enthusiasm  with  her  witching  vocalization. 


A  Windfall. — The  wife  of  a  laboring  man,  in  Oneida,  New 
York,  by  the  death  of  a  long-torgotten  relative  in  England,  comes 
into  possession  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  How  she  and  her  hus- 
band will  be  courted  now  !  How  they  will  be  bored  for  subscrip- 
tions !  How  many  dilapidated  cousins,  "  all  smiles  and  shirt  col- 
lars," will  claim  their  relationship  !  We  really  envy  them  their 
felicity. 


Using  up  Capital. — A  rich  banker  had  two  sons,  one  a  grown 
up  spendthrift,  and  the  other  a  child  of  six  years.  A  few  days 
ago  he  surprised  his  youngest  hopeful  deliberately  chewing  up  a 
roll  of  fifty  dollar  bills,  the  reason  being  that  the  infant  wanted  to 
see  if  he  couldn't  make  away  with  money  as  his  eldest  brother. 
Precocious  little  chap ! 


Salaries  High  and  Low.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  Orleans  have  extended  a  pastoral  call  to  Rev.  Dr.  N.  L. 
Rice,  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  persuasive  offer  of  $7000  salary.  In 
contrast  with  this,  the  average  pay  of  the  Methodist  preachers  in 
Indiana,  last  year,  was  $322. 

A  Witness  Box.— This  is  a  kind  of  pillory  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, where  a  person  is  obliged  to  receive  every  species  of  insult 
without  replying  to  it. 

 «  m  •  m  »  

An  Expedient.— "John,  fetch  me  a  pitcher  of  water."  "  Not 
my  business,  sir."  "  Right ;  harness  the  horses  then,  and  drive 
Stephen  to  the  pump." 


Sdnfl'ower  Paper. — A  French  gentleman  makes  excellent 
paper  from  sunflower  stalks.  What  a  fine  material  to  print  the 
New  York  Sun  on. 


Awful. — An  editor  out  west  threatens  to  make  his  subscribers 
"  as  intimate  with  the  sheriff  as  he  is  himself,  if  they  don't  pay  up." 


illapsibe  ©atljerings. 


The  New  York  Assembly  has  passed  a  resolution  awarding  a 
gold  medal  to  Dr.  Kane. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  premium  listfor  1856  amounts  to  $6000, 
and  is  open  to  all  the  world. 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  is  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Emily 
C.  Judson,  to  bo  published  during  the  spring. 

In  Paris  ladies  wear  daggers  at  their  girdles — in  America,  they 
wear  them  in  their  eyes. 

Commodore  Morris  has  left  an  autobiography  for  his  children, 
and  embodying  a  full  diary,  kept  by  him  for  years. 

There  are  one  thousand  persons  in  Pennsylvania  now  under 
indictment  for  selling  liquor  contrary  to  law. 

The  profits  of  a  fair  recently  held  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  orphan  asylum,  amounted  to  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Joseph  Hufty,  who  has  been  elected  sheriff  of  New  Orleans,  a 
$100,000  berth,  is  a  northern  man,  and  by  trade  a  brush  maker. 

Nine  murders  have  been  committed  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  within 
a  year,  and  not  one  of  the  murderers  has  been  brought  to  justice. 

General  Rosas  has  a  simple  way  of  governing  Buenos  Ayres — 
it  was  only  necessary,  he  said,  to  kick  the  men  and  flatter  the 
women. 

John  Webb,  a  pawnbroker  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  fined  $100. 
His  offence  was  charging  a  man  72  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  a 
loan  of  $22  50. 

The  Mexican  government  has  made  a  demand  upon  ours  for 
indemnity  for  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Piedras  Negras,  by 
a  party  of  Texan  rangers  last  autumn. 

The  Tennessee  legislature  has  passed  stringent  amendments  to 
the  free  banking  law  of  that  State,  which  in  the  estimation  of 
some,  are  considered  tantamount  to  its  total  prohibition. 

Mr.  Carter,  collector  of  Portland,  lately  seized  65,000  cigars  on 
board  the  brig  Zone,  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  revenue.  This 
is  the  largest  seizure  of  cigars  ever  made  in  that  district. 

In  New  York,  the  other  night,  a  serenading  party,  after  having 
played  before  a  house  nearly  an  hour,  were  politely  informed  by 
a  watchman  that  nobody  lived  there. 

The  whole  amount  of  liabilities  of  insolvents  in  San  Francisco 
last  year  was  $8,179,817  :  total  assets  only  $1,519,175.  The  loss- 
es by  fire  were  $2,062,500. 

General  Walker  has  lost  two  of  his  finest  officers  by  cholera, 
Captain  Davidson  and  Lieut.  Col.  Gilman.  They  died  very  sud- 
denly, within  a  day  or  two  of  each  other. 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  says  the  foreign  and  domestic 
debt  of  that  State,  amounting  to  about  $6,000,000,  has  been  aug- 
mented more  than  an  additional  million  by  the  appropriations  of 
the  late  legislature. 

The  Brooklyn  city  authorities  have  appropriated  $50,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  powerful  iron  ferry  boat,  such  as  shall  be 
able  to  force  a  passage  across  the  East  River,  irrespective  of  ob- 
structions from  the  ice. 

We  find  a  paragraph  in  circulation,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that 
the  clergy  cost  the  United  States  six  million  dollars  per  year;  the 
criminals,  twelve  millions  ;  the  dogs,  ten  millions  ;  and  the  lawyers 
thirty-five  millions. 

An  immense  French  company  is  preparing  to  commence  opera- 
tions in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  Professor  Rivot,  of 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  of  New  York,  is  engaged  as 
a  principal  in  this  enterprise,  and  has  lately  published  a  valuable 
brochure  on  the  copper  mines  of  America. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  says,  "  It  is  assertad  that  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  frozen  completely  over  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This, 
if  a  fact,  has  never  occurred  before  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant.  With  the  best  glasses,  from  either  side  of  the  lake  the 
clear  water  could  not  be  seen." 

Mr.  Merriam  says  he  has  seen  in  Upper  Canada,  near  the  Ot- 
tawa, a  beaver  dam  310  feet  long,  7  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide,  on 
which  trees  as  large  as  any  in  that  forest  were  growing.  It  flood- 
ed an  immense  surface,  and  was  constructed  with  as  much  science 
to  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  human  hands.. 

Barney  Lynch,  a  shrewd  old  Irish  gentleman,  has  been  sent  to 
the  Hartford  workhouse  for  165  days,  for  stealing  overcoats  and 
other  country  fixtures.  This  gentleman  distinguished  himself  by 
stealing  an  umbrella  from  the  front  door  and  selling  it  at  the  back 
door  of  the  same  house,  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Patent  Office  reports  give'  the  nominal  value  of  all  the  an- 
imal and  vegetable  products  raised  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  year.  From  a  figuring  up  of  the  principal  products,  we  find 
that  the  entire  amount  sums  up  to  about  $3,000,000,000 — three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Aged  Woman's  Home  in  Baltimore  gave  employment  last 
year  to  more  than  800  seamstresses,  and  sold  from  their  store 
$3251  worth  of  needle  work.  Forty-three  aged  inmates  have  been 
made  comfortable  at  the  House.  During  the  year  three  legacies 
have  been  received. 

During  the  present  year  astronomers  are  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
decide  an  important  question  that  has  lately  arisen  in  respect  to 
the  rings  of  Saturn.  Compared  with  drawings  made  200  years 
ago,  a  considerable  difference  is  now  perceived,  as  though  the 
rings  are  gradually  falling  in  upon  the  body  of  the  planet. 

The  late  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Peru  to  the  United  States 
died  lately  in  Lima  in  a  singular  manner.  While  asleep  he  swal- 
lowed three  of  his  false  teeth  with  the  gold  band  which  confined 
them,  and  died  from  the  effects  shortly  after.  Efforts  were  made 
to  extract  the  teeth,  but  without  avail. 

Brown  is  making  good  progress  with  his  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  to  be  erected  in  New  York  city.  It  is  now  con- 
templated to  inaugurate  it  at  its  place  in  Union  Park  some  time 
in  April — perhaps  the  30th,  the  day  on  which  Washington  took 
the  oath  as  President  of  the  United  States,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  clipper  ship  Dreadnought,  Capt.  Samuels,  recently  made 
the  passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  the  short  period  of 
sixteen  days,  and  owing  to  there  being  no  steamer  about  that  time 
(Feb.  11),  she  had  the  unusual  duty  for  a  sailing  vessel  in  these 
days  of  carrying  the  mails  into  Liverpool. 

Capt.  Bell,  the  wrecker,  is  constructing  a  novel  apparatus  in 
New  York,  for  raising  ships.  It  consists  of  two  large  timber 
tanks,  shaped  like  a  bootjack,  to  receive  the  ends  of  a  sunken  ves- 
sel between  them.  They  will  be  first  sunk  by  filling  with  water, 
and  attached  to  the  vessel  to  bo  raised,  after  which  the  water  will 
be  exhausted,  thus  securing  a  lifting  power. 

No  associations  of  modern  times  have  been  more  productive  of 
general  good  and  usefulness  than  Savings  Banks  and  Savings 
Institutions.  Go  where  we  will,  in  whatever  part  of  the  civilized 
and  commercial  world,  wo  find  these  institutions  yearly  increas- 
ing, and  the  individual  who  doubts  their  utility  to  the  laboring 
and  working  classes,  may  well  be  regarded  as  demented. 


.foreign  Mtms. 

Jenny  Lind  has  given  forty  guineas  to  the  Cheltenham  Hospital. 

The  queen  of  Spain  has  conferred  the  cross  of  Charles  III.  on 
Don  A.  de  Guzman,  the  oldest  actor  in  Spain. 

The  Prince  de  la  Moskowa  (the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Marshal 
Ney),  who  is  now  a  general  of  brigade,  with  a  command  of  Valen- 
ciennes, has  had  an  apoplectic  fit. 

The  French  minister  of  war  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
clotli  manufacturers  of  Elboeuf  for  the  supply  of  140,000  metres  of 
cloth  for  the  army,  to  be  delivered  during  the  present  year. 

Nine  new  statues  have  been  placed  on  one  of  the  galleries  of  the 
Cour  Napoleon  III.  at  the  Louvre.  They  are  those  of  Mathieu 
Mole',  Turgot,  Saint  Bernard,  Labruyere,  Suger,  De  Thou,  Bor- 
daloue,  Racine  and  Voltaire. 

M.  Thiele,  of  Copenhagen,  has  published  a  work  entitled  "  Thor- 
waldscn  at  Copenhagen,  from  1839  to  1844."  It  contains  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  great  artist,  and  numerous  fac-similes  of  his 
original  sketches  and  designs. 

It  appears  from  certain  statistical  data  recently  published,  that 
the  number  of  Protestants  of  the  Helvetic  and  Augsburg  confes- 
sion in  the  Austrian  empire  amounts  to  3,450,000;  whilst  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  belong  to  the  Greek  confession  is  3,162,000. 

The  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsruhe  is  said  to  contain  amongst 
its  407  pupils,  English,  French,  Russians,  Poles,  Norwegians,  Bel- 
gians, Swedes,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Galicians,  Mol- 
daves,  Serbs,  Americans,  and  some  youths  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  external  portion  of  the  new  Louvre  at  Paris  is  now  almost 
entirely  completed,  and  the  scaffolding  has  been  removed.  Crowds 
flock  daily  to  see  it,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and 
remarkable  specimens  of  architecture  that  can  be  witnessed  any- 
where.   The  ornamentation  is  wonderfully  rich  and  splendid. 


Semite  of  ©olD. 


....  A  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words. — John  Selden. 

 Beauty  is  as  summer  fruits,  which  arc  easy  to  corrupt,  and 

cannot  last. — Bacon. 

....  Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass,  whereby,  in  her 
long  removes,  she  discerneth  God,  as  if  he  were  nearer  at  hand. — ■ 
Owen  Felltham. 

 That  love  of  praise  can  never  be  criminal  which  incites 

and  enables  us  to  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  we  can  do  with- 
out it. — Mason. 

....  A  natural  desire  and  power  of  pleasing,  that  comes  from 
good  nature,  are  most  fascinating  and  more  lasting  than  all  surface 
charms. — Bacon. 

....  Spill  not  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of  the  day)  in  re- 
creation, for  sleep  itself  is  a  recreation.  Add  not,  therefore,  sauce 
to  sauces. — Thomas  Fuller. 

....  Reserve — persons  extremely  reserved  are  like  old  enam- 
elled watches  that  had  painted  covers,  which  hindered  your  seeing 
what  o'clock  it  was. —  Walpole. 

....  Politeness  is  not  always  a  sign  of  wisdom ;  but  the  want 
of  it  always  leaves  room  for  a  suspicion  of  folly,  if  folly  and  im- 
prudence are  the  same. — Landor. 

....  Learning  is  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  education 
includes  that  development  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  which 
enable  us  to  make  use  of  it. — Mason. 

....  The  soul  may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  battle,  where  the 
armies  are  ready  every  moment  to  encounter.  Not  a  single  vice 
but  has  a  more  powerful  opponent,  and  not  one  virtue  but  may  be 
overborne  by  a  combination  of  vices. —  Goldsmith. 


lokcr'0  Bubgct. 


A  jolly  auctioneer  in  Newport  talks  of  putting  up  that  city  under 
the  hammer.    We  fear  it  wouldn't  bring  much  in  winter. 

"  Well,  H.,  I  want  that  money  ;  when  will  you  pay  the  bill  ?"  

"  O,  well,  I'll  pay  it  before — before  you  get  through  wanting  it." 

The  easiest  way  to  get  a  living,  is  to  sit  on  a  gate  and  wait  for 
good  luck.  In  case  good  luck  don't  come  along,  you  are  no 
worse  off  than  you  were  before. 

Why  is  a  bee-hive  like  a  decayed  potato  ?  Because  a  bee-hive 
is  a  bee-holder,  a  beholder  is  a  spectator,  a  (specked  tater)  a  speck- 
ed tater  is  a  decayed  potato. 

Differences  between  singular  and  plural — When  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  landed  in  England,  he  said  to  the  people  whom  he  first 
met,  "  I  come  for  your  good — for  all  your  ijoods." 

When  some  one  was  lamenting  Foote's  unlucky  fate  in  being 
kicked  in  Dublin,  Johnson  said,  "He  is  rising  in  the  world  ;  when 
he  was  in  England,  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  kick  him." 

Brasidas,  the  famous  Lacedemonian  general,  caught  a  mouse  ; 
it  bit  him,  and  by  that  means  made  its  escape.  "  O,  Jupiter," 
said  he,  "what  creature  so  contemptible  but  may  have  its  liberty, 
if  it  will  contend  for  it." 

The  Dutchman  who  refused  to  take  a  one  dollar  bill  because  it 
might  be  altered  from  a  ten,  prefers  stage  travelling  to  railroads. 
The  former,  he  says,  rides  him  eight  hours  for  a  dollar,  while  tho 
latter  only  rides  him  one. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Muff?"  asked  an  acquaintance,  with  a  shawl 
round  his  shoulders,  of  Mr.  Muff,  who  was  shivering  over  a  dying 
fire.  "  Gone  out.  She  and  I  take  turns  now.  She  has  the 
shawl  to-day;  to-morrow  '11  be  my  tun*"-  Shawled  acquaintance 
vamosed. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


MODES  OF  TRAVEL. 

On  this  page  wo  present  some  spirited  pictures  of  some  of  the 
modes  of  locomotion  in  use  in  Europe  and  the  East.  The  first  is 
a  Spanish  diligence,  a  cumbrous  affair,  in  many  respects  resem- 
bling the  old  French  diligence,  now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
quite  ns  clumsy,  drawn  by  nine  or  ten  mules  and  one  horse,  push- 
ed to  the  top  of  their  speed  by  the  shouts  and  whips  of  the  driv- 
ers and  postilions.  The  rider  of  the  onlv  horse  in  the  team  is 
plying  his  lash  lustily,  and  another  postilion  has  dismounted  so 
that  he  can  distribute  his  favors  all  along  the  line  of  mules.  He 
will  throw  himself  into  the  saddle  again  when  his  arm  is  weary. 
Where  a  long  team  of  mules  is  used,  the  driver  generally  carries  a 
bag  of  stones  with  him,  which  he  hurls  from  time  to  time  at  his 
animals  with  unerring  precision,  and  these  stones  are  sometimes 
used  with  terrible  effect  upon  each  other  when  two  muleteers 
chance  to  come  into  collision.  The  diligence  is  divided,  it  will  be 
seen,  into  three  compartments,  the  seats  of  which  vary  in  legibil- 
ity and  price.  The  vehicle  is  a  quaint  and  curious  old  world  af- 
fair, a  huge  ark,  a  mass  of  timber,  iron,  leather  and  glass.  It 
would  be  top-heavy  but  for  its  breadth  of  beam.  Still  the  royal 
diligenria  sometimes  makes  good  speed,  thanks  to  frequent  relays 
of  mules.  But  "  slow  and  sure  "  is  the  motto  of  these  convey- 
ances for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Their  drivers  have  a 
very  great  respect  for  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  Still,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  a  journey  in  a  Spanish  diligence  is  void 
of  all  romance.  By  no  means.  To  say  nothing  of  the  interesting 
character  of  the  country,  with  its  broad  vegas,  and  stern  sierras — 
its  rivers  with  names  as  musical  as  their  waves — the  storied  cities 
through  which  you  pass — the  picturesque  but  uncomfortable  posa- 
das  at  which  you  halt — the  manners  and  costume  of  peasants, 
innkeepers  and  priests  which  have  changed  little  since  the  immor- 
tal Cervantes  wrote  his  history  of  "  that  ingenious  gentleman, 
Don  Quixotte  de  la  Mancha,"  there  are  "inklings  of  adventure," 
which  occur  to  almost  every  one  who  travels  much  in  Spain,  wor- 
thy to  figure  on  the  pages  of  romance.  What  say  you  to  a  high- 
way robbery,  Senor  Traveller?  The  jaded  mules  are  dragging 
vour  diligence  through  a  rocky  defile  skirted  with  wood  on  either 
hand.  We  will  throw  in  an  escort  of  half  a  dozen  cavalry  sol- 
diers by  way  of  picturesque  effect.  Suddenly  a  group  of  fanciful 
villains,  such  as  you  see  on  the  operatic  stage,  well  mounted  and 
armed  with  carbines,  pistols  and  sabres,  appear  in  the  road,  and 


A  SPANISH  DILIGENCE. 


FARMERS  CART,  KHOSROVAH,  PERSIA. 


lishman.  He  told  me  that  in  that  mountainous  country,  native 
horses  were  liest  for  service — mules  better  than  either.  I  travelled 
in  the  diligence  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid,  via  Valencia,  four 
hundred  miles  and  back.  Mules  were  used  the  whole  route,  six  to 
the  team,  and  travelled  as  fast  as  our  stages  usually  do.  Their 
public  vehicles  arc  much  heavier  than  ours."  Mules  are  raised 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  our  country  and  have  many  advo- 
cates. They  are  hardy,  free  from  disease,  are  in  their  prime  at  the 
age  when  the  horse  begins  to  decay,  and  require  but  two-thirds 
of  the  feed  of  a  horse.  Their  proverbial  obstinacy  is  rather  the 
effect  of  bad  breaking  than  a  natural  characteristic.  Another  of 
our  engravings  on  this  page  shows  us  a  Turkish  family  on  their 
travels.  The  patient  camel,  the  "  desert  ship,"  so  admirably 
adapted  by  Providence  for  traversing  the  arid  wastes  of  sand  that 
abound  in  the  East,  bears  the  burthen  of  a  huge  frame  covered 
with  cloth,  which  contains  the  veiled  women  and  children  of  tho 
Turkish  family.  This  contrivanc  e  must  be  well  balanced  and  bal- 
lasted to  keep  its  trim.  A  grave  Turk  paces  beside  it  on  his  barb, 
preceded  by  a  Nubian  on  a  diminutive  donkey.  The  young  cam- 
el-driver is  also  a  Nubian.  Another  engraving  of  the  scries  rep- 
resents a  Persian  farmer's  cart — a  sort  of  truck  with  very  clumsy 
wheels,  drawn  by  a  couplo  of  buffalo  bulls.  The  rude  vehicle  U 
pretty  well  loaded  with  passengers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  market 
baskets.  A  young  man  is  enlivening  the  journey  by  playing  an 
air  on  a  rustic  pipe.  These  people  belong  to  Khosrovah,  a  village 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  plain  near  Lake  Ourmvah,  three 
or  four  days' journey  from  Tabriz,  the  capital  of  Azbaidjan,  one 
of  the  ten  provinces  of  Persia.  Its  inhabitants,  numbering  about 
1U00,  are  of  Chaldaic  origin.  They  were  formerly  Nestorians, 
but  arc  now  Catholics,  having  been  converted  to  Catholicism  about 
a  century  ago.  Industrious  and  intelligent,  these  people  have 
succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  taxes  which  burthen  them,  in 
acquiring  a  decree  of  ease  in  their  circumstances  not  common 
with  the  subjects  of  the  Shah.  Persia  is  poor — the  people  gener- 
ally occupy,  in  common  with  their  cuttle,  miserably  cold  and 
smoky  huts.  At  Khosrovah,  the  houses  are  clean,  large  and  well 
built.  There  arc  many  gardens,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
rounding lands  attests  more  agricultural  knowledge  and  care  than 
is  generally  found  among  the  other  farmers  or  nivalis.  Artificial 
irrigation  is  almost  everywhere  employed  in  the  raising  of  crops, 
and  is  an  art  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Persian  agriculturist,  ha\ing 
been  practised  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 


the  leader,  in  a  loud  voice,  commands  the  driver  to  halt,  on  penal- 
ty of  a  brace  of  bullets  in  his  cranium.  But  you  have  soldiers — 
they  will  beat  back  the  ruffians  and  clear  the  way.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Tout  an  contraire.  The  escort  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  show- 
ing fight.  They  know  that  pure  Oastilian  blood  is  too  precious  to 
be  wasted  in  a  highway  brawl.  They  discharge  their  carbines  at 
random,  and  then  turn  bridle,  set  spur«  to  their  nags  and  gallop 
off  at  a  furious  rate,  saving  their  necks  if  not  their  credit.  Bobber 
No.  1  now  makes  the  driver  and  passengers  alight,  appropriating 
their  watches,  rings  and  purses  by  way  of  remuneration  for  his 
polite  attention.  The  order  is  now  given — Ixx-a  <i  tterra  (faces  to 
the  ground),  anil  you  must  lie  down  prone  to  the  earth,  so  that 
you  may  not  witness  the  rifling  of  the  diligence.  Woe  be  to  you 
if  you  raise  your  head  after  the  command  !  One  of  the  robbers  is  on 
the  watch,  knife  in  hand,  ami  if  you  venture  to  disobey,  he  will 
insert  the  blade  between  your  shoulders  with  such  practised  skill 
that  you  will  never  know  anything  more  in  this  world  afterwards. 
The  robbers  are  very  expeditious  in  their  operations,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  you  have  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs  dying  away  in  the  distance.  Vour 
watch  is  gone,  but  you  may  console  yourself  with  the  indisputable 
proposition  of  Boinbastes  Furioso — "  watches  were  made  to 
go."  Your  spare  cash  has  been  abstracted — but  you  have  still  a 
circular  letter  of  credit  in  your  pocket  which  was  of  no  value  to 
the  robbers,  and  then  you  have  not  an  extra  ounce  of  lead  in  your 
cranium,  or  a  stiletto  sticking  in  your  pericardium.  This  is  no 
fancy  sketch.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  event  used  to  be  very 
common  in  Spain,  and  is  still  'not  such  a  rare  thing  as  to  cause 
any  great  amount  of  concern.  Lieut.  Slidell  was  robbed  in  this 
way,  and  gives  a  graphic  account  of  it  in  his  "  Vear  in  Spain." 
The  salietulnrs  of  Mexico,  in  this  country,  are  the  legitimate  de- 
scendants of  those  of  Spain,  and  their  "manner  of  operating  is 
identical.  The  Spanish  mules,  such  as  are  delineated  in  our  en- 
graving, are  very  serviceable  and  frequently  very  handsome  ani- 
mals. J.  N.  narnbleton,  Esq.,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  as  quoted  by 
J.  S.  Skinner,  says ;  "  Mules  are  more  used  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal than  in  any  other  countries  1  have  visited.  The  King  of  Spain 
used  them  for  his  carriago  when  I  was  in  Madrid,  and  most  of 
the  grandees.  In  Lisbon,  I  was  told  $1500  were  often  paid  for  a 
pair  of  carriage  mules.  The  Duchess  of  Braganza  ( Don  Pedro's 
widow)  was  a  decided  mulewomau,  and  drove  six  of  the  most 
splendid  grays  I  ever  saw.  Donna  Maria  used  English  horses. 
I  went  through  her  stables  with  her  coachman,  who  was  an  Eng- 
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BALL  ON  BOARD  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

The  subject  of  the  spirited  marine  picture  oa  this  page,  drawn 
for  us  by  Mr.  William  Wade,  is  the  fete  given  in  August,  1853, 
by  Commodore  Stringham  and  the  officers  of  the  fine  United 
States  frigate  Cumberland,  as  a  compliment  to  the  royal  family 
and  citizens  of  Spczzia,  in  return  for  the  civilities  extended  by  the 
latter  to  the  officers  of  the  American  squadron.  Spezzia  is  situ- 
ated about  forty  miles  from  Genoa,  and  is  a  favorite  watering- 
place  of  the  Sardinians  in  summer.  The  queen  and  family  re- 
ceived invitations,  but  though  she  did  not  come  herself,  she  sent 
her  barges  with  her  children  and  some  officers  of  rank.  Among 
the  distinguished  guests  present  was  Mr.  Lover,  the  Irish  novelist 
and  song- writer,  whose  "Angel's  Whisper,"  and  "Rory  O'More," 
will  live  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  were  written — 
together  with  his  daughter.  Every  arrangement  was  made  on 
board  the  frigate  to  give  eclat  to  the  festival.    The  upper  deck  was 


cleared,  and  an  awning  spread  over  it ;  flags  of  all  nations  were 
gracefully  festooned,  appropriate  chandeliers  made  of  hoops  with 
bayonets  attached,  in  the  tubes  of  which  were  placed  brilliant 
candles,  furnished  a  striking  mode  of  illumination,  while  a  light 
was  also  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  cannon.  The  whole  ship 
wks  one  blaze  of  light.  Seats  were  rigged  round  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship,  so  that  the  crew  could  have  a  fair  sight  of  the  spec- 
tacle, and  enjoy  at  their  ease  the  pleasures  of  the  union.  A  fine 
band  discoursed  most  eloquent  music  throughout  the  evening,  and 
"all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  In  our  view  are  s^en,  the 
Cumberland  at  anchor,  and  the  St.  Louis,  well  remembered  by  the 
gallantry  of  her  commander,  Ingraham,  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna, 
when,  suiTounded  by  Austrian  vessels,  he  refused  to  surrender 
Kozta  to  the  Austrians.  The  harbor  is  seen  covGred  with  boats, 
barges  and  gondolas,  conveying  Italian  belles  through  an  Italian 
moonlight  to  the  dance.    In  the  distance  lies  the  town  with  its 


suiTounding  mountains,  tho  ruins  of  an  old  castle  crowning  a  bold 
eminence.  A  large  hotel  is  also  sketched  in  the  distance.  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  on  board  the  frigate  at  the  ball.  A 
plumed  and  bedizened  officer  of  the  court,  leaning  carelessly 
against  a  windsail,  tumbled  into  the  abyss  below — without  hurting 
himself,  however.  A  grim  old  salt,  who  alone  had  noticed  the 
occurrence,  went  aft,  and  touching  his  hat  to  his  commander,  said, 
"I  beg  pardon,  commodore,  but  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know  as 
how  one  of  them  'ere  blasted  kings  has  fell  down  the  hatchway!" 
Comment  is  unnecessary.  The  impression  produced  by  the  visits 
of  our  ships  of  war  to  various  ports  of  Europe  has  been  in  every 
respect  favorable.  Our  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  arc  recognized 
everywhere  as  models  of  naval  architecture,  while  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  arc  handled  has  elicited  the  praises  of  every 
one  conversant  with  nautical  affairs.  Our  gallant  little  navy  has 
nobly  maintained  the  honor  of  our  flag  in  peace  and  in  war. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

WHITE  lills 

—OR,  

THE  NATCHEZ'  CAPTIYE. 

a  talk  of  the  early  settleus  of  louisiana. 

bt  austin  c.  burdick. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  IX. 

WHITE  HAND.      THE  NATCHEZ  PRISON. 

Far  away,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  a  deep  river  ran, 
and  where  the  cypress  trees  grew  thick  and  tall,  a  party  of  In- 
dians sat  down  to  rest.  Some  of  them  we  have  surely  seen,  hy  the 
pale  moonlight,  beneath  the  barricade  of  the  Chateau  de  St.  Ju- 
lien  ;  but  they  arc  not  all  here  now.  Only  ten  red  men  are  here 
upon  the  edge  of  the  cypress  swamp,  and  eight  of  them  repose 
themselves  to  sleep,  while  the  other  two  keep  watch.  It  is  near 
noon,  for  the  sun  has  almost  reached  its  highest  point,  and  theso 
men  have  been  upon  the  trail  since  early  last  evening. 

But  these  Chickasaws  arc  not  alone.  Close  by  the  sido  of  a 
huge  cypress  log,  one  end  of  which  is  bedded  in  the  swamp,  lies 
the  form  of  a  child  of  the  pale  faces.  The  hands  and  the  feet  are 
bound,  and  a  cord  from  the  lashings  of  the  hands  leads  along  the 
ground,  and  is  clutched  by  one  of  the  sleeping  Indians.  In  those 
fair  features,  now  shaded  by  the  largo  log,  wo  see  something  jof 
the  look  of  Louis  St.  Julien  ;  but  even  now  the  flesh  seems  sunk- 
en, and  the  beholder  would  think  that  many  days,  instead  of  only 
a  few  hours,  of  suffering  had  rested  within  that  frame.  But  sleep 
has  come  to  calm  the  agonized  mind  now,  and  tho  terrors  of  cap- 
tivity arc  for  the  while  forgotten. 

Thus  the  party  rested  until  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  then  one  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  placed  a  little  way  up  the  river  to 
watch,  gave  a  low,  shrill  whistle,  and  on  the  instant  the  whole 
party  were  upon  their  feet,  and  had  seized  their  arms.  On  the 
next  instant,  a  crashing  of  the  bushes  was  heard  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  not  long  afterwards,  a  party  of  six  Indians  made  their 
appearance.  lie  who  led  the  new-comers  was  very  tall  and  ath- 
letic, and  we  recognize  him  at  once  as  one  whom  we  have  seen 
before ;  and  even  did  not  his  name  run  from  mouth  to  mouth,  wo 
should  know  that  the  Natchez  warrior,  Stung  Serpent,  was  ho 
who  thus  glided  into  the  camp. 

The  stout  chieftain  spoke  not  until  he  had  seen  the  pale  youth 
who  still  slept  by  the  cypress  log,  and  then  a  grunt  of  satisfaction 
escaped  from  his  lips.  He  spoke  with  the  chief  of  the  Chicka- 
saws for  some  time  in  his  own  strange  tongue,  and  then  he  turned 
to  where  the  youth  slept,  and  awoke  him.  The  sleeper  started 
up,  and  with  a  look  of  terror,  gazed  around. 

"  Where  is — is — where  is  my  sister!"  he  asked,  in  a  low,  thrill- 
ing tone. 

"  She  has  gone  on  further  south  while  yon  slept,"  answered 
Stung  Serpent.  "  But  the  daughter  of  the  white  man  is  safe,  i 
No  harm  can  come  to  her,  for  her  lifo  is  precious.  But  you  can- 
not go  to  her  now.  You  must  go  with  the  Stung  Serpent  to  tho 
village  of  tho  White  Apple  What  can  Louis  St.  Julien  fear 
from  his  brother*" 

The  youth  gazed  into  the  face  of  the  powerful  Natchez,  and  for 
awhile  he  was  utterly  unablo  to  speak.  At  that  moment  a  hun- 
dred various  thoughts  and  emotions  flew  wildly  through  his  mind. 
He  saw  his  father  and  St.  Denis  still  searching  for  the  hiders,  and 
he  heard  their  notes  of  alarm,  and  saw  their  tears  of  grief.  Then 
he  ran  over  tho  fearful  journey  through  the  deep  forest,  and  ho 
wondered  why  he  was  thus  separated  from  his  mate. 

"  Can  I  not  go  with  my  sister1!"  ho  at  length  asked. 

"No,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  why  may  we  not  bo  together  V 

"  Because  it  is  impossible,    liemember,  the  Stung  Serpent  has 
spoken." 

This  was  pronounced  in  a  slow,  meaning  tone,  and  Louis  St. 
Jn'.icn  knew  enough  of  the  Indian  character  to  know  that  no  ap- 
peal would  move  his  captors  from  such  a  purpose.  He  looked 
around  once  more,  and  when  he  saw  that  half  of  the  Chickasaws 
were  gone,  he  knew  that  his  companion  had  gone  with  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Stung  Serpent  was  performing  a  work  that 
startled  the  prisoner  not  a  little.  After  he  had  given  his  last 
answer  to  Louis,  he  approached  the  Chickasaw  chief,  and  gave  to 
him  a  heavy  pnrse.  The  latter  took  it  and  emptied  its  contents 
into  his  broad  palm,  and  Louis  saw  that  it  was  gold.  The  Chicka- 
saw's eyes  sparkled  as  they  rested  upon  the  coin,  and  a  deep  grunt 
told  his  satisfaction.  Louis  clasped  his  hands — for  they  were  free 
now, — and  his  frame  shook  as  his  former  doubts  grew  to  confir- 
mations. Who  could  have  placed  that  gold  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Natchez  warrior  ?  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  French  fort  near  tho 
Natchez  villages  ;  but  then  Louis  knew  that  they  had  no  gold  to 
spare  there.  Thankful  must  the  Indian  be  who  could  get  even 
a  few  pieces  of  silver  from  the  people  of  Fort  Rosalie.  Then  who 
could  have  paid  this  gold  but  Simon  Lobois  !  The  thought  came, 
and  it  was  fixed.  The  prisoner's  head  was  bowed,  and  when 
again  he  looked  up,  there  was  a  shade  of  determination  upon  the 
finely-chiselled  features  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  fear- 
marks  that  had  before  rested  there.  He  folded  his  hands  upon  his 
bosom,  and  for  a  single  instant  his  eyes  were  turned  heavenward. 

With  a  satisfied  look,  the  Chickasaw  leader  emptied  the  money 
back  into  the  purse,  and  having  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  he  turned 
to  his  followers  and  gave  tho  signal  for  starting.  They  ([uickly 
gathered  up  their  arms,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  they  were  lost 
to  sight  in  the  thick  wood. 


"Now,"  said  Stung  Serpent,  turning  to  his  prisoner,  "we  will 
be  on  our  way  to  our  home  in  tho  domain  of  the  Natchez.  Can 
you  walk  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  am  weak  now,  and  shall  hardly  bo  able  to  keep 
paco  with  you  if  you  hurry." 

"  The  white  youth  speaks  calmly  for  one  in  distress,"  pursued 
the  chief,  looking  his  prisoner  sharply  in  the  eye.  "  IVrhaps  he 
thinks  he  shall  escape." 

"If  I  speak  calmly,"  returned  the  youth,  "it  is  because  I  hopo 
you  mean  me  no  harm." 

"  Ugh  !"  That  was  all  the  answer  Stung  Serpent  returned 
upon  that  subject.  In  a  moment  more  ho  took  the  prisoner's 
hand  and  gazed  upon  it. 

"  I  did  not  tell  the  Chickasaw  that  it  was  you  who  slew  his  peo- 
ple," the  Natchez  said. 

Louis  trembled. 
For  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  found  you  alive,  having  once 
passed  through  his  hands.  You  have  a  small  white  hand  for  a 
warrior  such  as  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be."  And  Stung 
Serpent  laid  his  own  huge  hand  by  the  sido  of  his  prisoner's,  thus 
making  the  youth's  delicate  limb  appear  smaller  by  tho  contrast 
than  it  really  was.  And  then,  with  a  smile,  he  continued  : 
"  While  you  live,  we'll  throw  away  yonr  French  name,  and  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  be  called  White  Hand.  Kh — how  docs  that 
sound  i." 

But  the  prisoner  did  not  reply  immediately,  for  this  last  remark 
was  not  the  one  that  chained  his  attention.  "  While,  you  live," 
were  the  words  that  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  started  his  fears. 
They  were  spoken  in  a  tone  and  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  which 
seemed  to  mean  something,  and  if  they  had  a  meaning  beyond  tho 
mere  chances  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  then  surely  all  was  not 
meant  well  for  him.    But  he  did  not  speak  his  fears. 

"  Eh  ?    Does  not  the  son  of  the  white  chief  like  his  namo  !" 

"  Yes — yes." 

The  other  Indians  had  stood  near  at  hand,  and  as  they  heard 
tho  namo  thus  bestowed,  they  smiled,  and  repeated  it  several 
times.  In  a  little  while  longer,  the  party  prepared  for  the  tramp, 
and  sot  out.  For  a  distance  of  some  miles  they  followed  the 
stream  to  tho  northward  and  eastward,  and  finally  they  left  the 
river  and  struck  into  a  narrow,  dubious  trail  that  led  nearly  north. 
It  was  dark  when  Stung  Serpent  gave  the  order  to  stop.  They 
had  reached  a  small  lake,  or  deep  bayou,  upon  one  hand  of  which 
arose  a  steep  bluff,  directly  beneath  which  they  halted.  White 
Hand  (for  to  we  will  now  call  the  youthful  prisoner)  saw  that 
some  one  had  stopped  here  before,  for  tho  traces  of  a  fire  were 
plainly  visible  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  as  he  walked  over 
the  spot  beneath  it,  ho  could  feel  the  dry  coals.  A  fire  was  soon 
built,  and  then  one  of  the  party  produced  some  dried  venison,  and 
somo  sort  of  esculent  root  that  resembled  the  common  artichoke. 
The  prisoner  was  hungry,  and  he  ate  heartily,  and  then  he  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  down  and  sleep,  Stung  Serpent  having  taken  the  pre-  i 
caution  to  secure  his  hands  so  that  he  could  not  move  them  with- 
out disturbing  him. 

When  White  Hand  was  aroused,  ho  started  quickly  up,  and  at 
first  he  thought  tho  day  had  dawned,  but  as  soon  as  his  senses 
were  fairly  at  work,  he  found  it  was  the  moon  that  gave  so  much 
light.  He  was  informed  that  the  party  were  now  to  start  on,  and 
ho  was  soon  ready.  The  moon  was  nearly  at  its  zenith,  and  he 
judged  that  it  could  not  be  much  past  midnight.  For  two  or 
three  hours  the  trail  was  dubious  and  difficult.  It  lay  through  a 
deep  growth  of  oak,  and  the  ground  was  uneven,  anil  in  somo 
places  wet  and  boggy  from  the  late  rains.  In  the  morning  they 
stopped  for  breakfast,  again  making  the  meal  of  dried  venison  and 
some  of  the  same  kind  of  root  as  before.  During  the  forenoon  a 
deer  was  shot,  from  which  they  took  the  skin  and  as  much  of  the 
meat  as  they  wanted  ;  so  at  noon  they  built  a  fire,  and  had  somo 
venison  steak;  only  White  Hand  would  have  liked  it  much  better 
could  he  have  had  a  little  salt  with  his  meat. 

Another  night  came,  and  again  the  youth  slept  with  his  hands 
confined  ;  and  this  time  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  until  morning. 
Another  meal  from  the  fresh  deer  meat  was  made,  and  then  the 
trail  was  resumed.  During  the  next  day,  the  prisoner  came  seve- 
ral times  near  failing  for  want  of  strength,  for  however  strong 
may  have  been  his  close-knit  frame,  he  was  not  used  to  this  kind 
of  labor.  However,  the  Indians  helped  him  some,  and  he  man- 
aged to  move  along  without  much  show  of  pain  or  complaint. 
He  knew  that  if  he  would  expect  kind  treatment  at  tho  hands  of 
his  captors  he  must  be  saving  of  complaint  and  trouble,  and  ho 
resolved  that  he  would  stand  up  under  the  trail  as  unflinchingly  as 
possible.  When  they  had  stopped  for  the  night  again,  he  asked 
his  captor  how  much  further  they  had  to  travel. 

*'  Not  much,"  Stung  Serpent  replied.  "  One  more  day  will 
bring  us  to  the  village  where  we  are  to  stop.  Does  it  please  the 
White  Hand,  eh  !" 

"  It  will  surely  please  me  to  rest,  for  I  am  weary  and  faint,  and 
had  we  much  further  to  travel  I  fear  I  should  boa  burden  to  you." 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  made  no  further  reply, 
and  shortly  afterwards  White  Hand  lay  down  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  they  were  onoe  more  in  motion,  and  before 
noon  they  strnek  into  a  broader  trail  that  gave  evidence  of  much 
travel.  The  sun  was  some  two  hours  high  when  they  reached  the 
top  of  a  gentle  eminence,  and  upon  looking  down  into  the  valley 
beyond,  White  Band  saw  quite  a  village  of  Natchez  huts.  There 
were  some  fifty  or  sixty  dwellings,  built  in  a  sort  of  circle,  while 
within  this  circle  stood  four  buildings  of  larger  dimensions. 

"  Does  the  White  Hand  sec  yonder  village  V  asked  Stung  Ser- 
pent, as  the  party  stopped  upon  the  hill-top. 

The  prisoner  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  That  is  the  village  of  the  White  Apple,  tho  home  of  the  brav- 
est warriors  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  abode  of  peace.   There  lives 


my  brother— the  Great  Sun,  and  the  chief  of  all  our  people.  That 
is  his  dwelling  next  to  the  temple.  But  does  the  White  Hand  sco 
where  those  trees  seem  to  break  away,  as  though  the  fire  had  run 
through  the  deep  forest  on  a  wide  trail  ?  Look — away  towards 
the  setting  sun.    Do  you  mark  it  1" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  youth,  looking  in  the  direction  pointed  out. 

**  There  travels  the  great  Father  of  Waters  in  his  way  to  the 
great  salt  lake.  And  do  you  mark  that  point  *  Ah  !  you  can  seo 
a  piece  of  cloth  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Do  you  not  see ! — away 
off  there  1 — like  a  rag  playing  in  tho  wind  V 

White  Hand  looked,  and  he  saw  what  his  guide  had  pointed 
ont.  It  was  away  to  the  southward,  and  was  just  visible  over  the 
intervening  tree-tops. 

"  I  see  it,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  the  village  of  the  white  man.  He  has  built  a  fort 
there,  and  he  calls  it  Rosalie.  They  tell  me  'tis  called  so  from  a 
woman's  namo.    Is  it  so  ?" 

"  It  is." 

The  Indian  watched  his  prisoner  with  a  keen  glance  while  speak- 
ing of  the  fort,  and  a  simple  "  ugh  I"  was  his  only  reply  to  tho 
youth's  last  answer. 

In  a  short  time  they  started  down  tho  hill,  and  just  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  from  sight,  they  reached  the  village.  The  men  and 
children  came  flocking  ont,  and  while  Stung  Serpent  was  received 
with  lively  demonstrations  of  joy,  looks  of  tho  most  eager  curi- 
osity were  fixed  upon  White  Hand.  But  his  captor  did  not  stop 
to  exhibit  him.  He  pursued  his  way  at  once  to  a  long,  narrow 
building  near  the  temple,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  close- 
fitting  timbers  driven  into  the  ground,  while  the  door,  which 
swung  to  and  fro  on  wooden  hinges,  was  uncommonly  stout  and 
strong,  being  formed  of  a  succession  of  hewn  logs  secured  to- 
gether by  transverse  pieces,  or  cross-bars,  to  which  each  upright 
piece  was  pinned.  This  door  was  opened,  and  the  youth  was  led 
in,  and  with  the  simple  remark  that  he  would  remain  there  for  the 
night,  ho  was  left  to  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  heavy  door  was  closed  upon  trim,  the  prisoner 
gazed  about.  A  little  light  came  to  the  place  through  the  small 
holes  in  tho  wall  near  the  roof,  and  by  this  means  he  could  see 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  his  prison,  for  that  this  was  a  prison, 
and  built  for  such,  ho  had  no  doubt.  The 'only  floor  was  tho 
earth,  and  that  must  also  servo  for  chair,  bed  and  table,  for  no- 
thing save  tho  bare  walls  and  the  naked  earth  met  his  gaze.  Ho 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  he  should  never  escape  from  this  placo 
by  force,  and  he  soon  threw  his  worn  and  weary  frame  upon  tho 
ground.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Stung  Serpent  entered,  and  set  down  a  wooden  tray  and  an  earth- 
en drinking  cup,  and  without  speaking,  ho  retired.  The  youth 
found  the  contents  of  tho  tray  to  be  boiled  corn,  and  the  cup  was 
filled  with  water.  He  ate  a  little  and  drank  a  little,  and  again  he 
lay  himself  down  upon  the  hard  earth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COCjUALLA.     THE  TEMPLE,  AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  THERE. 

Sometime  during  the  night,  White  Hand  was  moved  by  strange 
dreams.  Once  he  dreamed  that  Stung  Serpent  came  to  him  to 
kill  him,  offering  as  an  excuse  or  reason  for  the  deed,  that  his 
death  would  save  the  whole  tribe  from  sure  destruction.  Then 
the  stout  Indian  seized  him,  and  in  tho  struggle  that  ensued,  his 
captor  turned  into  a  dragon,  and  blew  fire  from  his  mouth.  Thus 
the  prisoner  was  set  on  fire,  and  as  the  flames  began  to  gather 
about  the  dreamer,  he  started  np  in  affright.  A  sharp  cry  escaped 
from  his  lips,  for  a  glare  of  flame  was  really  flashing  in  his  eyes. 
He  would  have  started  to  his  feet,  but  a  light  hand  held  him  down. 

"  Lot  tho  White  Hand  not  fear,"  pronounced  a  soft,  sweet  voice, 
in  gentle  tones,  "for  Coqualla  means  him  no  harm." 

The  youth  gazed  up,  and  he  saw  an  Indian  girl  standing  over 
him  with  a  small  torch  in  her  hand.  Sho  was  a  beautiful  creature 
for  one  so  dujky  in  hue,  and  the  sweet  smile  that  rested  upon  her 
lips  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  prisoner.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
that  she  had  quieted  his  fears,  she  removed  her  hand  and  stepped 
back.  And  now  White  Hand  had  more  opportunity  to  survey 
her.  She  was  young — not  more  than  sixteen, — very  slim  and 
straight,  and  lithe  as  tho  willow  branch.  Her  features  were  fault- 
lessly regular,  and  her  cj  cs  large,  black  and  brilliant.  The  youth 
had  seen  many  of  the  Natchez  women,  but  never  one  like  this  be- 
fore, and  the  thought  quickly  came  to  him  that  she  was  one  of  the 
royal  blood,  for  all  others  were  bent  and  hardened  by  work  and 
drudgery. 

"  You  do  not  fear  me,"  she  said,  gazing  upon  him  with  a  look 
in  which  inquisitiveness  was  about  equally  blended  with  a  warmer 

feeling. 

"  No — O  no.    Why  should  I  fear  one  like  yon  f" 

*' I  knew  not  but  that  my  coming  might  disturb  you.  But  I 
came  for  your  good.  1  knew  my  father  had  brought  a  prisoner 
from  among  the  sons  of  the  white  men." 

"  Your  father !    Is  the  Stung  Serpent  then  your  father  *" 

"  Yes." 

*'  And  your  name — " 
"Is  Coqualla." 

"  And  you  are  the  next  heir  to  tho  throne  of  the  Natchez  V 

"Next  after  my  father." 

"  I  have  heard  of  you  often." 

But  the  princess  did  not  seem  at  all  anxious  to  know  what  the 
youth  had  heard  of  her.  She  remained  for  some  moments  in 
silence,  and  during  that  time  she  seemed  to  bo  studying  every  line 
of  the  prisoner's  face. 

"  The  White  Hand  is  not  a  great  man  in  bulk,"  she  at  length 
said,  thoughtfully ;  "but  yet  he  must  be  a  brave  man,  for  my 
father  says  he  slew  six  of  the  Chickasaw  warriors." 
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"Not  alone,  Coqualla.    His  friend  was  with  him." 

"  So  my  father  said.  And  yet  you  must  bo  brave ;  and  so  I 
would  save  you." 

"  Save  me  ?"  uttered  the  youth,  starting  now  to  his  feet. 

" — sh !  Speak  not  too  loud,  for  no  ona  knows  that  I  am  hero. 
I  would  save  you." 

"  But  what  danger  threatens  me  V 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  surely  ;  but  yet  I  think  I  can  save  you.  If 
you  havo  anything  to  fear,  it  must  be  from  my  father.  Therefore, 
promise  him  whatever  he  may  ask.  If  he  means  you  ill,  that  ill 
will  be  doath,  and  if  he  offers  you  life,  you  must  accept  it.  I  havo 
come  to  assure  you  that  he  never  speaks  idly.  If  he  makes  you 
an  offer  ho  means  it,  and  you  must  speak  truth  with  him." 

"But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  danger  ?  What  is  this  alterna- 
tive ?" 

"I  dare  not  speak  now,  but  I  may  tell  you  sometime." 
"But—" 

" — sh !"  interrupted  the  princess,  in  an  abrupt,  but  yet  kind 
tono.  "  You  must  not  urge  me  beyond  what  I  have  assured  you. 
Coqualla  speaks  not  without  thought,  and  hence  she  speaks  not 
the  second  time.  I  must  not  stop  now.  I  know  the  character  of 
some  of  your  people,  and  their  words  do  not  come  from  their 
hearts.  So  you  might  be  led  away,  and  think  Stung  Serpent 
meant  a  dark  thing  when  he  spoke  fair.  You  will  not  forget 
Coqualla." 

With  these  words  she  turned  away,  and  ere  the  youth  could 
detain  her  she  was  gone.  He  saw  the  heavy  door  close  after  her 
light  and  graceful  form,  and  then  he  sank  down  again  upon  the 
cold  earth.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  her  visit?  Why 
should  she  have  come  to  him  thus  to  warn  him  of  a  danger  threat- 
ened by  her  father  ?  It  was  a  strange  circumstance,  and  afforded 
the  prisoner  plenty  of  food  for  thought. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  ere  the  sun  was  fairly  clear  of  the 
tree-tops,  the  prison  door  was  opened,  and  Stung  Serpent  entered, 
and  with  him  came  two  others,  one  of  them  an  old  man,  decrepid 
with  age,  and  the  other  a  tall,  athletic  man,  only  a  little  older  tnan 
Stung  Serpent.  White  Hand  quickly  recognized  this  latter  indi- 
vidual as  the  Great  Sun — the  king  of  ail  the  Natchez,  not  only 
from  his  noble  bearing  and  his  resemblance  to  his  brother,  but 
also  from  the  curiously-wrought  circlet  of  feathers,  with  its  ele- 
vated plume  of  horse-hair  that  adorned  his  head. 

The  youth  arose  as  these  men  entered,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
His  arms  were  folded  across  his  breast,  and  with  a  steady,  calm 
look,  he  returned  the  gaze  that  was  bent  upon  him. 

"  White  Hand,"  spoke  the  prince,  "  listen  to  the  words  that  the 
Great  Sun  shall  speak  to  thee." 

At  these  words  the  king  stepped  forward.  The  prisoner  had 
seen  many  proud  men,  and  many  of  the  great  men  among  his  peo- 
ple, but  he  had  never  seen  one  so  purely  noble  in  his  look  and 
bearing  as  the  Great  Sun  of  the  Natchez. 

"  Son  of  the  pale  faced  invader,"  spoke  the  chieftain,  "  thy  peo- 
ple have  come  upon  us  with  evil  intent,  and  their  feet  already  tread 
upon  lands  not  their  own.  They  have  come  with  smooth  tongue 
and  smiling  face,  and  while  they  whispered  words  of  love,  they 
have  robbed  us  of  that  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  us.  The 
white  man  says  the  Natchez  are  treacherous ;  but  falsehood  was 
not  here  until  the  white  man  came.  He  says  the  Natchez  are  cruel ; 
but  the  dove  is  cruel  when  her  nest  is  despoiled  by  the  serpent. 
Whence  art  thou  here  in  the  village  of  the  White  Apple  ?  Dost 
thou  know?" 

"  No,  no,"  uttered  the  prisoner. 

"'Tis  because  of  the  evil  that  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  your  peo- 
ple. We  sought  a  child  of  the  white  man  to  send  him  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  white  man's  God,  and  while  we  sought  such  an  one, 
lo  !  the  wish  was  met  by  one  who  wished  to  be  free  of  an  encum- 
brance upon  him.  You  will  not  fear  to  go  upon  the  mission  wo 
would  have  you  perform.  Every  year  many  of  our  people  go 
voluntarily  to  the  world  of  spirits  to  accompany  their  beloved  rela- 
tives. Then  why  should  you  fear,  since  you,  too,  will  ascend  at 
once  to  the  home  of  your  God  !  Child  of  the  pale  face,  listen  ! 
Go  tell  your  God  that  lie  shall  send  no  more  vengeance  upon  the 
Natchez  for  the  deeds  they  have  done  to  the  white  man.  Tell  him 
how  the  white  man  has  come  to  despoil  us.  Tell  him  this :  Once 
the  Natchez  were  happy  and  peaceful ;  their  homes  were  pure,  and 
their  hearts  wero  glad.  Plenty  smiled  upon  thenf,  and  joy  was 
theirs.  They  chased  the  deer  through  all  their  domain,  and  there 
were  none  to  molest  them.  But  by-and-by  a  strange  boat,  with 
wings  like  a  great  bird,  came  over  the  great  salt  lake,  and  the 
white  man  was  in  it.  Ho  came  with  fire  in  his  guns,  and  fire  in 
his  barrels  ;  and  when  a  multitude  had  landed  here,  they  began  to 
place  their  foot  upon  our  necks.  And  now  our  joy  is  gone,  for 
rottenness  has  crept  over  our  homes ;  vice  has  festered  like  great 
sores  in  our  villages  ;  the  wives  and  daughters  of  my  people  have 
been  corrupted ;  our  warriors  have  drunk  of  the  accursed  fire- 
water until  they  have  become  like  old  women ;  our  domain  is 
becoming  wrested  from  us,  and  sorrow  sits  like  a  black  spirit 
brooding  over  our  decay.  Tell  your  God  all  this,  and  then  ask 
him  not  to  answer  the  white  man's  prayers  when  they  ask  for  ven- 
geance against  the  Natchez.  Remember  my  words,  and  forget 
not  one  of  them." 

Thus  speaking,  the  Great  Sun  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  silent- 
ly into  the  youth's  face.  White  Hand  was  moved — deeply  moved 
by  the  speech  he  had  heard,  for  there  was  a  depth  of  pathos  in  it 
that  appealed  directly  to  the  heart.  He  knew  well  what  each  word 
of  the  chieftain  meant,  and  he  knew  how  true  it  was.  But  beyond 
this  there  was  a  meaning  that  struck  terror  to  the  youth's  soul. 
Ho  was  just  upon  the  point  of  falling  upon  his  knees,  when  the 
Great  Sun  turned  away  and  stalked  from  the  place. 

Pale  and  trembling,  White  Hand  watched  him  until  he  was 
gone,  and  then  turned  to  Stung  Serpent. 


"  White  Hand,  you  have  heard  the  words  of  the  Great  Sun. 
He  has  spoken  to  you  the  truth.    Now  follow  me." 

Then  Stung  Serpent  walked  slowly  from  the  prison-house,  and 
the  old  man  took  White  Hand  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Como  I" 
Instinctively  he  obeyed  the  summons,  though  his  steps  trombled 
as  he  walked  forth.  When  he  reached  tho  open  air,  the  prisoner 
looked  around,  but  not  a  living  thing  could  he  see  save  tho  stout 
prince  who  walked  on  ahead,  and  the  old  man  who  led  him. 

Next  to  the  prisoD,  and  distant  some  five  rods,  stood  tho  temple. 
White  Hand  knew  it  by  the  rude  imitation  of  tho  blazing  sun  that 
adorned  tho  roof  at  tho  gable.  Into  this  temple  he  was  led,  and 
hero  he  found  some  twenty  men,  eight  of  whom  were  those  war- 
riors whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  sacred  fire.*  This  tire  was 
burning  upon  an  altar,  and  very  curiously  wrought  with  strange 
devices.  But  the  youth  took  but  little  notice  of  the  altar.  His 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  two  stout  men  who 
stood  near  the  altar  with  knives  in  their  hands,  and  with  a  large 
bowl  between  them  which  was  blood-stained  both  outside  and  in. 

"  Now,  White  Hand,"  spoke  Stung  Serpent,  approaching  him 
and  placing  his  broad  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  "you  will  not  for- 
get the  messago  that  the  Great  Sun  has  given  you  to  deliver  to 
your  God,  and  you  must  give  it  word  for  word ;  and  if  the  Great 
Spirit  of  the  whito  man  knows  all  things,  he  will  know  that  the 
Nat:hcz  have  only  sent  to  him  tho  words  of  truth.  You  will  have 
an  easy  path  from  the  earth,  for  our  warriors  know  how  to  set  the 
spirit  free  without  pain." 

Witli  a  quick  start  White  Hand  bounded  back  from  Stung  Ser- 
pent's touch.  The  wholo  truth  now  came  upon  him.  He  knew 
that  the  temple  in  a  neighboring  village  had  been  recently  struck 
by  lightning  and  burned  to  ashes,  and  ho  had  heard  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  fort  at  Rosalie  had  professed  to  ask  his  God  to  send 
the  calamity  upon  them.  Now  the  Indians,  in  their  ignorance  of 
faith,  believed  they  could  send  a  message  to  the  offended  God  of 
the  white  man,  and  that  when  he  knew  the  truth,  his  anger  would 
be  appeased. 

"  Hold !"  he  uttered,  raising  his  hand  towards  tho  prince. 
"  What  havo  I  done  that  you  should  take  my  life  ?  From  a  small 
boy  I  have  grown  up  here,  and  never,  by  thought  or  deed,  did  I 
harm  to  one  of  your  people.  Why  then  do  you  take  an  innocent 
person  to  slay  V 

"  The  pale  boy  has  fallen  into  our  power,  and  we  would  send 
him  on  a  holy  mission.  Not  in  anger  or  revenge  do  we  seek  to  do 
this,  but  only  for  good.  Thou  art  a  cast-away  from  those  you 
loved,  and  surely  you  would  rather  be  with  those  of  your  people 
who  havo  gone  to  the  land  of  spirits  before  you,  than  to  havo  no 
home." 

"  And  you  think  I  will  carry  tho  message  you  would  send?" 
cried  tho  youth.  "No!"  he  added,  deeply  and  solemnly.  "I 
will  tell  the  Great  Spirit  how  I  was  a  poor  prisoner  in  your  hands. 
I  will  tell  him  thus  :  In  my  own  homo  I  had  a  bitter  enemy. 
That  enemy  desired  my  ruin  that  he  might  possess  all  my  father's 
gold ;  so  he  betrayed  me  into  the  hands  of  the  red  men.  They 
took  me  with  them  to  their  village,  and  I  murmured  not.  Then 
they  seized  me,  as  they  would  a  brute,  and  murdered  me  in  cold 
blood  !  Thus  will  I  speak  unto  the  God  of  heaven,  and  ask  for 
vengeance  upon  my  murderers.  Bo  sure,  now,  ye  warriors  of  tho 
Natchez,  that  I  will  do  as  I  have  said.    I  have  harmed  ye  not." 

The  red  warriors  were  perplexed,  and  for  some  moments  they 
whispered  together  in  their  own  tongue.  Then  Stung  Serpent 
approached  his  prisoner  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  having 
gazed  awhile  into  his  face,  he  said : 

"Do  you  believe  Stung  Serpent  would  speak  a  falsehood?" 

"  I  do  not,"  was  White  Hand's  immediate  answer. 

"  Then  listen  to  me.  If  I  spare  your  life,  I  must  speak  false- 
hood, for  I  promised  that  you  should  not  live." 

"  To  whom  did  you  make  such  a  promise  ?"  tho  youth  asked. 

"  Never  mind.  Such  a  promise  I  made.  But  I  have  no  desire 
to  keep  it,  now  that  you  will  not  carry  the  message  we  ask  you  to, 
save  for  mine  honor." 

"  Honor  1  And  can  the  noblest  warrior  of  all  tho  Little  Suns 
of  the  Natchez  find  honor  in  taking  tho  life  of  one  who  never 
harmed  him  ?" 

"  Not  in  that — not  in  that.    Yet  I  gave  my  word." 

Thus  speaking,  the  old  warrior  walked  slowly  to  the  other  end 
of  the  temple,  and  then  came  back  again,  and  when  ho  stopped,  a 
ray  of  light  had  shot  athwart  his  dusky  features. 

"  White  Hand,"  he  said,  speaking  more  deeply  than  before, 
"  can  I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  speak  falsehood  to  me — that  if  I 
have  a  promise  from  thee  I  may  rest  assured  it  will  bo  most 
sacredly  kept  t" 

"  Ay — upon  my  life  I"  replied  the  prisoner,  bowing  low. 

"  Then  if  I  spare  thee  now,  wilt  thou  swear  not  to  reveal  thy- 
self to  any  whito  person  who  shall  come  hither  to  our  village,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  leave  our  village,  save  with  my  consent  ?  Shall 
I  have  this  promise  from  thee  V 

The  youth  hesitated  not  an  instant;  but  the  promise  was  given 
quickly  and  distinctly. 

*  Tho  Natchez  believed  that  they  were  once  a  low  and  degraded  people,  and 
that  a  man  and  woman  descended  from  the  sun  to  teach  them.  These  two 
people  were  like  themselves,  save  that  they  were  pure  and  lovely,  and  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  and  for  many  years  they  ruled  over  the  Natchez,  and 
left  children  to  rule  after  them.  Among  the  religious  rites  which  this  descen- 
dant of  the  sun  established  and  enforced  upon  the  people,  was  the  keeping 
alive  of  the  sacred  Jire.  There  were  two  temples,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
domain,  and  in  each  was  an  altar,  upon  which  this  fire  must  be  kept  burning. 
For  this  purpose  faithful  wan iors  wore  appointed  to  watch  it  night  and  day, 
and  should  the  fire  by  accident  go  out  in  one  temple,  it  could  only  be  rc-ligbtcd 
by  fire  from  the  other;  and  should  both  go  out.  the  Great  Spirit  would  send 
some  heavy  calamity  upon  them.  The  present  race  of  Suns  were  descendants 
from  this  original  man  and  woman,  and  the  blcod  must  be  kept  up  through 
the  female  Hue,  the  descendants  of  the  women  only  being  of  the  royal  blood. 
Thus  the  daughters  of  the  Great  Sun  would  beget  royal  olfspring,  but  the  sons' 
children  would  only  be  of  the  common  herd.  If  the  Great  Sun  himself  had  no 
female  children,  then  the  descent  must  come  from  the  eldest  daughter  of  hia 
brother.  All  the  royal  males,  such  as  brothers  and  children  of  the  Great  Sun, 
male  children  of  his  daughters  and  sisters,  and  male  childrcu  of  his  nieces, 
were  called  Littlo  Suns. 
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"  Then  come  with  me  now,  and  in  time  thou  shalt  see  me  agan. 
But  remember,  thy  promiso  is  given  on  thy  life,  and  Stung  Ser- 
pent trusts  thee.  Not  another  man  of  all  thy  people  could  have 
moved  the  Natchez  prince  as  thou  hast." 

Thus  speaking,  Stung  Serpent  stalked  from  tho  temple,  and  tho 
old  man  took  Whito  Hand  again  by  the  arm  and  led  him  forth. 
Once  more  ho  was  conducted  to  tho  prison,  and  without  a  word, 
the  old  Indian  pushed  him  in,  and  then  locked  tho  door  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  COMPACT. 

Alone  the  prisoner  remained  until  noon,  and  then  his  dinner 
was  brought  by  an  Indian  whom  he  had  not  before  seen.  He 
asked  no  questions,  but  allowed  the  messenger  to  go  and  come  in 
silence.  An  hour  afterwards  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  this 
timo  the  light,  airy  form  of  the  princess  Coqualla  entered  tho 
prison.    White  Hand  immediately  arose  and  moved  towards  her. 

"My  white  brother  is  safe,  and  Coqualla  is  glad,"  tho  princess 
uttered,  as  she  took  the  proffered  hand. 

"  Ah,  fair  princess  !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  with  some  sadness 
in  his  tone ;  "  but  how  long  shall  I  be  safe  ?" 

"  As  long  as  you  wish.  But  listen.  The  Natchez  speak  plainly 
when  they  have  anything  to  say,  for  they  would  bo  quickly  under- 
stood. My  father  has  promised  to  kill  thee,  and  in  one  way  alone 
can  he  forego  his  pledge.    He  will  not  kill  his  own  son-in-law." 

The  dusky  princess  trembled  as  she  spoke,  and  her  head  was 
bowed.  But  White  Hand  understood  her.  He  gazed  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  her  downcast  face,  and  he  wondered  at  her  extreme 
beauty.  She  was  dark,  but  the  youth  had  seen  faces  in  his  own 
land  much  darker,  but  never  had  seen  a  smoother,  fairer  skin,  nor 
features  more  faultlessly  regular  and  beautiful.  Ho  started  at  her 
words,  but  it  was  with  a  strange,  thrilling  start,  and  a  troubled, 
perplexed  look  worked  upon  his  face. 

"Coqualla,"  he  said,  "thou  art  the  only  daughter  of  thy 
father  ?" 

"  Thou  speakest  truth,"  was  her  reply. 

"  And  will  thy  father  give  mc  to  thee  for  a  husband  i" 

"  He  will." 

"  And  how  is  thy  wish  ?" 

"  Like  my  father's.  He  loves  thee,  for  thou  hast  touched  his 
heart.  Last  night  I  heard  him  say  thou  wast  the  first  uncomplain- 
ing, noblo  white  man  he  had  ever  seen  full  of  pain  and  sorrow.  I 
love  thee,  too,  and  can  always  love  thee  and  be  true." 

White  Hand  started  across  the  prison,  and  his  head  was  bowed 
in  deep  thought.  At  length  he  stopped  and  took  Coqualla  by  tho 
hand,  and  l«d  her  to  where  the  ground  rolled  up  into  a  little  knoll, 
and  here  he  sat  down  and  drew  the  princess  to  his  side. 

"  Coqualla,"  he  whispered,  "  speak  to  mo  truly,  now,  and  let 
not  a  thought  of  me  retain  your  words,  or  mould  them  to  smooth- 
ness of  utterance.  You  would  marry  me.  Is  it  for  love  of  me, 
or  only  to  save  my  life  ?" 

"  Both,"  answered  tho  fair  girl.  "But  were  thy  life  all  thine 
own,  and  I  thought  that  the  asking  would  bring  thee  to  me  for 
ever,  I'd  ask  thee  on  my  knees." 

A  little  while  tho  youth  held  the  hand  of  tho  princess,  and  gazed 
into  her  large,  dark  eyes,  and  then  he  spoke.  His  words  were  low 
and  earnest,  and  Coqualla  listened  in  silence.  He  went  on,  and 
spoke  more  freely,  but  still  in  a  whisper,  and  when  ho  had  done, 
tho  princess  placed  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  wept.  He,  too, 
wound  his  arms  about  tho  lithe  form  of  his  companion,  and  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom  ;  and  from  that  moment  their  loves  wero  recip- 
rocal. 

Coqualla  hurried  away  from  the  prison,  and  when  sho  returned, 
she  brought  with  her  the  dress  of  a  Little  Sun  of  the  Natchez,  and 
an  earthen  bottle.  White  Hand  was  soon  arrayed  in  the  Indian 
garb,  and  then  tho  princess  proceeded  to  batho  his  face  and  arms 
and  legs  with  a  fluid  that  was  contained  in  tho  bottlo.  It  was  a 
preparation  of  the  outer  covering  of  tho  hickory  nut,  and  some 
peculiar  root,  which  gave  the  color  of  tho  red  man's  skin. 

Thus  arrayed  and  metamorphosed,  Coqualla  took  her  lover  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  forth.  Not  far  from  the  temple  was  the 
house  of  Stung  Serpent.  It  was,  like  all  tho  other  dwellings,  of 
an  oblong  form,  the  walls  built  of  rough  timber,  mado  tight  by  a 
cement  formed  of  clay  and  Spanish  moss,  with  a  roof  of  reeds 
and  vines  very  skilfully  interwoven  upon  a  frame,  and  made  tight 
by  the  same  kind  of  cement  that  formed  tho  walls.  Tho  entrance 
was  an  aperture  about  four  feet  square  in  the  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  this  was  also  the  only  placo  where  light  and  air  were 
admitted.  To  this  house  White  Hand  was  led,  and  when  he  en- 
tered, he  found  that  not  only  wero  all  of  Stung  Serpent's  family 
present,  but  also  the  Great  Sun  and  his  wives. 

Coqualla  blushed  and  hung  down  her  head  when  she  saw  the 
people  gazing  upon  her,  and  her  companion  trembled  violently, 
hut  thoy  were  not  left  long  in  suspense.  Stung  Serpent  was  ab- 
sent ;  but  the  Great  Sun  stepped  down  from  tho  elevated  seat  that 
he  occupied,  and  from  one  of  the  attendants  he  took  a  bow  and  an 
arrow,  and  a  crown  of  feathers,  to  which  was  affixed  an  oak  twig. 
Tho  latter  ho  placed  upon  White  Hand's  head,  and  the  weapons 
he  placed  in  his  hand.  Then  to  Coqualla  the  old  chief  gave  a 
laurel  twig  and  an  ear  of  corn. 

"My  son,"  then  spoke  the  Great  Sun,  in  a  solomn  and  impres- 
sive tone,  "I,  as  tho  eldest  male  relative  of  the  bride,  do  now 
bestow  her  upon  thee.  Thou  hast  been  crowned  with  the  plumage 
of  the  soaring  bird,  which  signiiieth  the  power  of  command  you 
shall  exercise  in  the  household.  Tho  twig  of  oak  tells  us  that  the 
depth  of  no  forest  can  prevent  thee  from  procuring  food  in  times 
of  need  ;  while  the  bow  and  arrow  in  thy  hand  signifieth  that  even 
unto  death  thou  wilt  protect  her  who  i»  now  given  unto  thee  for  a 
wife."    Then  the  Great  Sun  turned  to  the  bride :    "  Coqualla,  in 
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thy  hand  thou  holdest  the  twig  of  laurel — the  emblem  of  purity. 
So  wilt  thou  ever  remain  pure  and  unsullied,  that  the  green  laurel 
may  he  no  more  pure  than  art  thou.  The  ear  of  corn  thou  hast 
also  assumed.  Never  let  thy  household  want  for  food  whilst  thou 
art  thus  provided." 

Then  the  chieftain  resunitd  his  seat,  and  the  same  old  man  who 
had  led  White  Hand  to  the  temple,  stepped  forward  and  delivered 
a  sort  of  sermon,  after  which  the  couple  were  hailed  as  man  and 
wife.  In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings,  the  entrance  to  the  house 
was  darkened,  and  in  a  moment  more,  Stung  Serpent  stood  within 
the  place.  He  looked  upon  White  Hand,  and  his  brow  darkened, 
but  a  close  observer  could  have  seen  that  the  look  was  assumed. 

"  Who  hath  done  this  V  he  demanded,  in  a  loud  tone,  which 
made  White  Hand  quako,  for  he  thought  it  was  meant  in  earnest. 

"  I,  my  brother,"  answered  the  Great  Sun.  "  They  loved  each 
other  well,  and  I  gave  thy  child  away." 

Stung  Seq>ent  bowed  his  head  a  few  moments,  and  when  he 
looked  up  again,  his  brow  was  clear. 

"  Then  my  promise  is  made  void,"  he  said  ;  "  for  no  man  can 
harm  the  husband  of  his  child.  White  Hand,  thou  art  safe  with 
US  ;  but  remember  thine  oath .'" 

"  The  husband  of  thy  child  will  not  break  his  promise,"  spoke 
the  White  Hand,  solemnly. 

"It  is  well.    I  am  in  season  for  the  festivities." 

And  thereupon  the  festivities  commenced,  and  they  were  kept 
up  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  newly  married  couple 
were  conducted  to  a  dwelling  that  the  king  himself  gave  them.  It 
was  just  back  of  the  house  of  Stung  Serpent,  and  was  within  the 
line  of  the  great  circle  of  dwellings,  but  its  post  of  honor  was 
marked  by  its  nearness  to  the  abode  of  the  Great  Sun. 

After  the  newly  married  pair  had  been  conducted  to  their  dwell- 
ing, the  youth  felt  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  on  turning,  he  saw 
the  Great  Sun. 

"  White  Hand,"  he  said,  "follow  me,  for  the  Great  Sun  of  the 
Natchez  has  much  to  say  to  thec." 

Full  of  wonder,  the  youth  followed  the  king  from  the  place,  but 
he  did  not  fear,  for  there  was  only  kindness  in  the  tones  of  the 
monrj-ch.  On  they  went  until  they  reached  a  gigantic  oak  that 
stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  village,  and  here  the  Great  Sun 
stopped. 

"  White  Hand,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  solemn  tone,  "  thou  hast 
sworn  to  my  brother  that  thou  wilt  not  betray  thyself  to  thy  coun- 
trymen, nor  leave  the  village  of  the  White  Apple  without  onr  con- 
sent. Only  six  miles  from  here  is  the  fort  and  village  of  the  white 
man ;  so  thou  seest  how  great  is  the  trust  we  repose  in  thee." 

"  Yet  I  will  not  break  my  word,"  said  the  youth,  while  a  spirit 
of  awe  crept  over  him.  There  was  something  grand  and  sublime 
in  the  scene  about  him,  and  he  could  not  shake  off  the  impression 
that  a  sort  of  mystic  fate  was  being  worked  out  in  all  this.  The 
heavens  were  without  a  cloud,  and  the  myriad  stars  were  twinkling 
like  tiny  eyes  of  fire  away  off  in  the  dark  vault.  The  broad, 
smooth  plain  stretched  off  like  a  mystic  lake,  while  the  huts  of  the 
Natchez  were  dimly  visible  in  the  great  circle. 

"  White  Hand,"  resumed  the  dark  monarch,  "I  do  not  think 
that  the  Great  Spirit  of  our  people  is  the  same  God  that  made  the 
white  man.  The  country  away  beyond  the  great  salt  lake,  they 
tell  me,  is  full  of  white  men,  and  your  God  has  given  them  laws 
not  like  our  laws.  They  pray  to  their  God  for  vengeance  on  the 
Natchez,  and  the  dread  vengeance  comes.  Liko  the  swift  storm 
at  night,  and  like  the  bound  of  the  beast  of  prey,  it  comes  upon 
us.    My  son,  thou  canst  pray  V 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  youth. 

"  Then  wilt  thou  not  pray  for  the  Natchez  ■?  Wilt  thou  not 
pray  that  He  will  send  no  more  calamities  upon  us  1  Thou  art 
good,  and  true,  and  noble.    What  sayest  thou  V 

A  strange  truth  now  flashed  upon  the  youth's  mind.  The  In- 
dians, in  their  simple  dread  of  the  white  man's  God,  had  believed 
that  if  they  could  possess  one  of  the  true  worshippers  of  that  God, 
and  persuade  him  to  intercede  for  them,  the  calamities  that  result- 
ed from  the  prayers  of  their  enemies  might  be  averted.  Yet 
White  Hand  did  not  wonder,  for  he  knew  how  simple  were  the 
ideas  that  the  red  men  entertained  of  their  own  Deity,  and,  of 
course,  they  supposed  that  the  Christian's  God  could  bo  influenced 
in  the  same  simple  manner.  And,  moreover,  he  knew  that  the 
Indians  had  often  heard  the  monks  praying,  and  when  he  remem- 
bered how  direct  and  common  were  the  appeals  thus  made,  he  did 
not  question  the  influence  it  must  have  upon  those  who  were  wont 
to  regard  Deity  as  a  being  to  be  propitiated  with  gifts  and  outer 
show.  The  youth's  first  thought  was  to  try  and  correct  the  error 
into  which  the  chief  had  fallen  ;  but  when  he  came  to  reflect  that 
in  such  a  work  ho  should  have  to  uproot  the  prejudices  of  a  life- 
time, ho  resolved  to  do  as  was  asked  of  him. 

"  Great  and  mighty  king,"  said  the  youth  in  a  tone  that  gave 
evidence  of  his  truth,  "  I  think  God  will  answer  my  prayers  as 
quickly  as  those  of  any  of  my  people,  and  so  far  as  the  Natchez 
are  in  the  right,  will  I  pray  for  them." 

"  And  thou  wilt  tell  him  all  the  wrongs  we  suffer,  and  all  the 
indignities  that  are  heaped  upon  us  V 

"I  will,"  replied  White  Hand. 

"  Then  thou  shalt  be  the  well-beloved  of  the  Natchez.  Let  us 
return  now,  and  as  we  go,  I  will  tell  thee  more.  The  white  chief 
at  Rosalie  is  called  Chopart.  Ho  is  a  bad  man,  and  a  liar.  I 
dare  not  tell  thee  all  the  evil  he  has  done.  But  he  has  robbed  us 
of  our  cattle,  and  we  can  have  no  redress.  He  has  encroached 
upon  our  lands,  and  we  cannot  drive  him  off.  He  has  seized  upon 
our  women,  and  made  them  slaves.  But  0  !  tho  day  of  reckon- 
ing must  come.  Beware,  my  son,  that  thou  lettest  not  thy  sym- 
pathy run  with  these  bad  men,  for  the  hour  is  nigh  at  hand — the 
hour  of  vengeance  and  retribution  !" 
The  king  spoke  no  more,  only  to  bid  White  nand  good-night 


when  they  reached  the  dwelling,  and  soon  the  youth  was  with  his 
princess.  Truly  his  situation  was  a  strange  one,  and  that  night 
he  prayed  long  and  fervently,  but  he  dared  not  let  his  wife  know 
all  his  prayer. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    O  T  n  E  R  CAPTIVE. 

On  the  very  evening  that  White  Hand  reached  the  village  of 
the  While  Apple,  a  party  of  Chickasaws  stepped  upon  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Tontchartrain.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and 
with  them  was  a  prisoner,  who  now  reclined  against  a  small  hick- 
ory tree.  Surely  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  features 
of  Louise  St.  Julien  in  that  pale  face ;  hut  she  has  grown  thin  and 
wan  even  in  so  short  a  time.  Her  silken  gown  is  torn  and  soiled 
by  the  thorns  and  bushes  through  which  she  has  been  led,  and  the 
thin  shoes  are  worn  through  till  the  feet  have  become  sore  and 
bleeding ;  for  the  way  she  has  come  has  been  a  hard  one,  and 
many  a  sharp  bramble  has  bestrewn  the  path.  But  she  rests  now. 
Tho  flames  dart  up  from  a  fire  near  at  hand,  at  which  the  red  men 
arc  cooking  some  meat ;  but  the  poor  prisoner  wants  none  of  it. 
Sick  and  faint,  she  sinks  down  upon  the  soft  mossy  bed  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  ere  long  all  her  dangers  and  troubles  aro  for- 
gotten in  sleep.  The  red  men  come  to  her  when  the  meal  is  pre- 
pared, but  they  sec  how  soundly  sho  sleeps,  and  they  will  not 
awaken  her ;  so  they  cat  their  food  alone. 

The  fair  prisoner  sleeps  on,  ever  and  anon  starting  up  with 
frightful  dreams,  until  at  length,  when  the  night  is  far  spent,  she 
is  aroused  by  strange  sounds  near  at  hand,  amid  which  she  can 
distinguish  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  hum  of  angry  voices.  The 
idea  of  escape  breaks  upon  her  mind,  and  she  starts  up.  A  mo- 
ment she  gazes  around,  and  she  sees  men  in  conference  about  her, 
with  weapons  drawn,  and  voices  raised  as  if  in  anger.  She  moves 
only  a  step,  and  a  hand  is  laid  upon  h-?r  shoulder.  A  stout  Chick- 
asaw holds  her  fast,  and  tells  her  she  cannot  escape.  In  a  mo- 
ment more  the  Chickasaw  is  pushed  rudely  aside,  and  Louise 
looks  up  into  the  moon-lit  face  of  Simon  Lobois  ! 

"  Ha !"  he  cries,  with  well-assumed  astonishment,  "  and  was 
my  suspicion  correct  ?  Have  I  found  my  beloved  thus  dragged 
away  by  ruthless  savages  ?  Early  this  morning  a  runner  brought 
the  news  to  New  Orleans  that  a  white  girl  was  being  carried  off  by 
the  Chickasaws,  and  that  their  trail  bent  towards  the  great  lake. 
A  mystic  voice  whispered  thy  name  in  my  car.  Why  it  was  I 
know  not ;  but  I  started,  and  I  have  found  thee.  Look  up,  sweet 
Louise,  for  thou  art  safe.    Thou  art  rescued  !" 

The  maiden's  first  emotion  seemed  to  be  to  shrink  from  the 
white  man,  but  in  a  moment  more  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

"And  am  I  free  from  these  savages  !"  she  asked,  gazing  first 
into  Simon's  face,  and  then  upon  the  motley  crew  about  her. 

"  Ay,  thou  art,  Louise.  Do  you  not  see  that  they  are  all  quelled  ? 
Heaven  must  have  directed  me  to  this  spot.  Fear  no  more,  for 
thou  shalt  be  safe  with  me." 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  Louise  might  have  been  frantic 
with  joy  at  such  salutation,  but  now  she  was  moved  by  so  many 
conflicting  doubts  that  the  coming  of  tho  rescuers  ssemcj  to  move 
her  but  little.  By  the  bright  moonlight  she  could  see  the  crew 
about  her,  and  they  did  not  look  like  deadly  enemies.  No  one 
was  wounded,  nor  did  any  one  appear  to  be  hurt.  To  be  sure, 
there  had  been  the  sound  of  strife,  but  it  may  have  only  been  a 
mock  battle  after  all.  At  any  rate,  so  ran  the  maiden's  thoughts, 
though  she  kept  them  to  herself. 

"  Come,"  continued  Simon,  after  waiting  some  moments  for  an 
answer  that  he  did  not  receive, — "  come  with  mc  now.  The  sav- 
ages will  not  dare  to  harm  you  more,  nor  will  they  dare  molest 
us." 

Louise  suffered  herself  to  be  led  to  tho  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
there  she  found  two  boats  in  waiting.  She  had  been  seated  in  one 
of  them,  when  the  chief  of  the  Chickasaw  party  came  down  and 
called  Simon  back.  A  bitter  smile  stole  over  the  maiden's  face 
as  she  saw  this,  and  her  suspicions  were  well  confirmed  when  she 
saw  Lobois  follow  the  red  man  up  the  bank.  But  tho  cousin  re- 
turned in  a  few  moments,  and  having  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
Louise,  the  boats  were  manned  and  shoved  off. 

"  The  red  dog  wanted  me  to  promise  that  I  would  not  expose 
his  crime  to  the  governor,"  said  Simon,  after  the  boats  had  got 
well  into  the  lake.  "  By  my  soul,  I  would  have  made  them  all 
prisoners,  only  that  I  feared  you  might  be  harmed  in  the  melee. 
You  did  not  notice  how  wo  came  upon  them,  and  what  first  oc- 
curred, did  you  1"  Simon  gazed  sharply  into  his  companion's 
face  as  he  thus  spoke,  as  though  he  would  read  any  suspicion  she 
might  hold. 

"  I  saw  nothing  until  I  was  grasped  by  the  shoulder,"  she  truth- 
fully replied,  "  for  I  was  sound  asleep  when  you  came." 

"  So  I  thought.  But  I  will  explain  :  One  of  the  men  who  ac- 
companied me  knew  the  various  trails  that  lead  to  the  lake,  and 
he  guided  us  here.  We  landed,  and  we  found  the  Indians  asleep, 
all  save  one  ;  but  they  were  upon  their  feet  by  the  time  we  were 
up  with  them,  and  I  saw  that  some  of  them  had  guns.  At  that 
moment  I  espied  you  asleep  upon  the  ground.  In  an  instant  I 
forbade  my  men  to  fire,  for  I  feared  yon  might  be  hit.  I  told  the 
leader  of  the  Indians  that  he  was  discovered,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  give  me  up  his  prisoner,  I  would  have  the  whole  French  force 
down  upon  his  people  before  another  sun  had  set.  And  I  further- 
more told  him  that  if  he  would  quietly  deliver  up  tho  maiden,  we 
would  not  harm  him.  A  scuffle  ensued  between  some  of  the  red 
men  and  two  of  my  companions,  but  we  quickly  stopped  it,  and 
the  Indians  agreed  to  give  you  up  if  we  would  let  them  depart  in 
peace.  I  consented,  and — you  know  the  rest.  Was  it  not  fortu- 
nate that  I  heard  the  report  this  morning  ? — and  was  it  not  very 
fortunate  that  Heaven  whispered  to  me  that  you  might  be  the 
prisoner  V 


"  It  was  very  fortnnate,"  returned  Louise. 

"  And  perhaps  you  think  it  was  strange,"  added  Simon.  "  But 
yet  I  had  some  ground  for  the  fear.  The  runner  told  me  that  the 
Indians  were  on  the  Tirkfah  trail,  and  I  could  think  of  no  place 
from  whence  they  conld  have  bronght  a  young  white  maiden  cap- 
tive in  that  direction  save  from  the  estate  of  our  father.  I  say 
our  father,  for  surely  he  has  been  a  father  to  me.  The  more  I 
thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  confirmed  my  fears  became.  A 
.French  ship  lay  in  the  river,  and  I  easily  hired  some  of  her  men 
to  come  with  me,  as  you  see.  O,  Louise,  do  you  realize  how 
great  is  the  blessing  thus  fallen  upon  yon  !  What  must  have  been 
your  fate  had  I  not  found  you  as  I  did  *" 

But  the  maiden  did  not  reply.  She  was  thinking  how  flimsy 
and  improbable  was  the  story  her  companion  had  told,  and  she 
wondered  if  he  thought  her  such  a  simpleton  as  to  believe  all  he 
said. 

"  Do  you  realize  what  a  fate  must  have  been  yours  V  Simon 
urged.    "A  death  of  torture,  or  a  lifo  of  misery  and  shame!" 

"  I  know  tho  Indians  are  sometimes  revengeful,  but  1  do  not 
think  they  would  have  murdered  a  defenceless  girl,"  said  Louise. 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  know  them.  You  do  not  know  these  Chick- 
asaws.   They  arc  monsters  of  cruelty !" 

"  And  yet  they  have  been  very  kind  to  mc." 

"  Kind,  Louise  ?  Then  why  are  you  so  pale  and  wan  ? — and 
why  so  feeble  V 

"  Because  I  am  not  well.  I  am  sick.  Last  night  I  had  a  severe 
fever,  but  my  captors  prepared  some  medicino  from  roots  that 
they  found  in  the  earth,  and  it  relieved  me  at  once." 

"  Ah,  that  was  but  to  hold  you  up  on  your  journey.  But  you 
are  sick,  even  now.    Let  me  fix  a  place  for  repose." 

Simon  spread  a  blanket  upon  the  boat's  bottom  in  the  stern- 
sheets,  and  fixed  it  so  that  Louise  could  lay  her  head  upon  one  of 
the  thwarts,  and  when  this  was  fixed,  she  availed  herself  of  tho 
opportunity  for  rest  thus  afforded,  for  she  was  in  truth  sick  and 
faint,  and  her  head  ached.  It  was  not  all  the  result  of  mere 
fatigue  or  fright,  but  disease  had  absolutely  fastened  upon  her — a 
slight  cold,  perhaps,  at  first,  but  now  verging  to  a  fever. 

Yet  Louise  slept,  and  when  she  awoke,  she  found  the  sun  shin- 
ing down  full  upon  her,  and  the  boat  had  reached  the  southern 
shore.  She  was  assisted  to  land,  but  she  could  not  walk.  How- 
ever, horses  were  at  hand,  and  when  she  was  seated  in  the  saddle, 
the  party  started  across  the  land  towards  New  Orleans,  which  they 
reached  before  noon.  But  it  was  not  the  New  Orleans  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  place  contained  not  more  than  a  hundred  dwell- 
ings, and  those  were  humble  and  primitive  in  form.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  town  had  been  laid  out  into  squares,  sixty-six  in 
number,  of  three  hundred  feet  each.  These  squares  were  eleven 
in  number  upon  the  river,  and  six  in  depth  ;  so  that  even  then, 
with  all  the  obstacles  of  the  natural  state  of  the  land,  its  geogra- 
phical position  had  marked  it  out  in  the  mind  of  its  founder  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  mighty  city.  And  he  was  not  wrong.  His  quick 
and  comprehensive  mind  understood  tho  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  he  saw  that  here  was  the 
natural  point  between  ocean  and  inland  navigation.  And  now 
New  Orleans,  certainly  the  fourth  city  in  the  world  in  commercial 
importance,  stands  a  monument  of  Bienville's  sagacity  and  judg- 
ment. He  alone  of  all  tho  people  then  held  upon  this  spot  for  the 
metropolis,  and  at  length  his  commanding  position  enabled  him  to 
carry  his  point. 

To  a  low,  wooden  house  on  Bourbon  Street  was  Louise  con 
ducted,  and  at  her  own  request  Bhe  was  at  once  shown  to  a  bed, 
and  a  physician  sent  for.  An  old  negro  woman,  named  Loppa, 
came  to  wait  upon  her,  and  in  a  little  while  tho  physician  came. 
He  was  an  old  man,  and  well  skilled  in  drugs.  He  examined  the 
patient's  pulse,  her  tongue,  and  asked  numerous  questions,  and 
then  announced  that  with  care  she  might  be  well  in  a  very  few 
days. 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  following  night,  Lonisc  saw 
no  more  of  Simon  Lobois.  Her  head  ached  much,  but  finally  the 
old  doctor's  potions  quieted  the  nervous  action,  and  late  in  the 
evening  she  sank  into  a  gentle  sluml>er.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  felt  much  better,  so  that  the  doctor  smiled  when  he  came. 
In  three  days  from  that  time  she  was  fairly  recovered  from  her 
disease,  though  she  was  very  weak,  partly  from  the  severe  shock 
she  had  received,  and  partly  from  the  effects  of  the  medicines  she 
had  taken.  At  all  events,  the  physician  deemed  it  not  necessary 
to  call  ogain,  and  only  ordered  now  that  his  patient's  diet  should 
be  strictly  attended  to. 

As  Louise  thus  began  to  regain  her  strength,  she  wondered 
when  Simon  Lobois  would  take  her  home.  She  had  asked  him 
once,  but  had  gained  no  direct  answer. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    MASK    18  OFF. 

Several  times  had  Louise  suggested  to  Loppa  the  idea  of  her 
looking  out  about  the  town,  but  she  had  been  informed  that  it 
would  not  be  safe.  The  old  negrcss  was  firm  and  uncompromis- 
ing, but  yet  kind  and  considerate  as  far  as  her  care  of  her  charge's 
welfare  was  concerned.  Louise  had  made  some  examination  of 
the  house  in  which  she  was  confined,  and  she  was  satisfied  that 
she  could  not  escape  from  it  without  much  labor  and  trouble.  It 
was  on  the  fifth  day  of  her  sojourn  there,  towards  the  latter  port 
of  the  afternoon,  that  she  was  aroused  from  a  fit  of  deep  thought 
by  the  entrance  of  Simon  Lobois.  He  came  in  with  a  warm 
smile  upon  his  face,  and  after  some  remarks  upon  Louise's  im- 
proved looks,  he  took  a  Beat  by  her  side.  She  did  not  shrink  from 
him,  nor  did  she  seem  afraid  of  him,  but  with  a  keen  gaze  she 
fixed  her  deep  blue  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Sweet  cousin,"  he  6aid,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  softness,  "  why 
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was  it  ordered  that  I  should  be  the  one  to  save  you  from  the  jaws 
of  ruin  and  death  1    Why  was  I  singled  out  for  your  saviour  V 

"  Surely,  Simon,  it  was  because  you,  of  all  others,  were  in  duty 
bound  to  save  me,"  replied  Louise. 

"  Ha !  how  so  1"  the  cousin  asked,  with  a  slight  start,  but  quick- 
ly recovering  himself. 

"  Whv,  because  to  you  my  father  gave  me  in  charge.  Because 
you  have  received  a  handsome  salary  for  taking  care  of  me." 

"  By  my  soul,  I  should  say  that  you  had  shown  an  early  dispo- 
sition to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  my  authority." 

"  Ah,  how  so  *" 

"  Your  own  sense  will  tell  you  how,"  Simon  responded,  some- 
what bitterly. 

"01  meant  no  play  upon  the  past,  my  cousin.  But  then  you 
are  my  near  relative,  you  know, — and  hence  you  ought  to  save 
me."  • 

"  And  this  is  the  gratitude  you  feel  for  the  service  I  have  done 

you." 

"  Now,  Simon,  you  did  not  ask  me  how  I  felt.  You  only  asked 
me  why  it  was  you  were  singled  out  to  save  me.  Most  truly,  for 
all  of  good  you  have  ever  done  me  do  I  feel  most  duly  grateful. 
For  all  your  acts  of  kindness  to  me,  you  have  my  deep  acknow- 
ledgment." 

Lobois  seemed  for  the  moment  non-plussed  by  the  off-hand  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  thus  far  met,  but  his  forces  were  soon  in  order 
again,  and  he  renewed  the  attack. 

"  Louise,  you  remember  the  conversation  we  once  had  in  the 

study?"  _    ,  ,     .  „ 

"  How  could  I  ever  forget  it  ?    Don  t  you  remember  it  V 
•'  Ay  I  do,"  returned  Simon,  his  tone  growing  bitter  again. 

"  And  you  remember  the  questions  I  then  asked  you  ?" 

"Perfectly,  Simon.    And  you  remember  the  answers  I  gave  ?" 

replied  the  gentle  girl. 

"Yes  I  do  remember  them;  I  have  remembered  them  ever 

since.    And  now  let  me  assure  you  that  I  look  upon  this  strange 

event  as  an  opportunity  granted 

by  Heaven  itself  for  me  to  ask 

those  questions  over  again." 
"  Simon  Lobois  !    Are  you  in 

earnest  V 
"  I  am." 

"And  were  not  my  answers 
on  that  occasion  sufficiently 
plain  i" 

"  They  were  for  the  then  pres- 
ent time,  but  not  for  all  coming 
time.  A  love  such  as  mine  can- 
not lie  cramped  by  the  result  of 
one  interview.  It  has  been  cher- 
ished too  long,  and  has  become 
too  deeply  rooted.  From  one 
less  loved  I  might  have  turned 
away  under  such  a  rebuff,  but 
not  from  you.  No,  no,  Louise ; 
I  have  come  now  to' ask  that  one 
question  again.  Remember  now 
the  debt  }<>u  owe  me;  remember 
the  double  claim  I  now  have,' 
saiil  the  cousin. 

"  Double  claim,  Simon  ?" 

"Ay — a  double,  claim.  First, 
the  claim  resulting  from  the  care 
I  have  held  lor  you  since  early 
childhood  ;  and,  second,  tliis  last 
claim  founded  in  the  very  saving 
of  your  life." 

"  It  was  curious  that  you  should 
have  been  the  one  to  save  mc — 
wasn't  it?"  said  Louise,  looking 
into  her  companion's  face  with 
an  expression  he  could  not  ana- 
lyze, though  he  tried  hard  to  do 
so. 

"  It  was,"  he  replied. 

"  And  that  you  should  have 
landed  just  in  that  place,  too  ?" 
pursued  Louise,  without  remov- 
ing her  close  gaze  from  her  dark 
cousin's  face. 

"  Yes — a — it  was  providential. 
But  then  I  was  led  thither  by 
one  who  knew  that  that  was  one 
of  the  principal  trails." 

"  And  was  it  not  curious,  also, 
that  the  Chickasaws  should  have 
taken  that  particular  trail,  thus 
leaving  one  that  would  have  been 
many  miles  nearer  for  them  V 

"  A — a — nearer,  Louise  ?  Arc 
you  sure  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  I  am.  Their 
village  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bogue,  and  they  might  have  fol- 
lowed a  direct  trail. 

"  Then  there — a — must  have 
been  a  wonderful  providence  in 
it,"  said  Simon,  with  much  effort. 

"  And  how  strange  that  they 
should  have  camped  directly  by 
the  Ixxit  landing,  where  the  whites 
would  lie  sure  to  come  if  they 
crossed  the  lake — wasn't  it  ? — es- 
pecially when  we  consider  what  a 
repute  they  have  for  shrewdness 

and  canning  '"   " 

Simon  Lobois  winced  at  this, 
and  a  perceptible  tremor  ran 
through  his  frame.  But  he  re- 
covered himself  with  an  effort,  in 

a  few  moments.    Though  still  looking  down  to  the  floor,  and 
seeming  to  be  forming  an  answer  to  the  last  remark  of  Louise. 
[to  be  continued.1 


fully  manned,  showing  its  proportions.  The  two  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator,  Tasman,  in  1642, 
have  been  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  while  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  natives  have  been 
attended  with  much  success.  The  language  of  the  New  Zealand- 
ers,  is  radically  the  same  with  that  spoken  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  New  Zealanders  are  remarkable  for  their  energy 
and  self-denial  in  tho  pursuit  of  distant  advantages  ;  and  their  dis- 
cernment in  appreciating  the  benefit  of  civilization  is  also  equally 
striking.  Tho  use  of  fire-arms  has  become  general  among  them, 
and  they  have  carried  on  the  whale  fishery  in  their  canoes  very 
successfully.  They  are  not  bad  farmers,  and  are  very  expert  in 
weaving.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  the  same,  and  consists  of 
an  inner  coat  or  tunic,  fastened  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  as 
shown  in  the  figure  of  the  chief  in  our  engraving.  To  these  they 
add  a  sort  of  cloak  woven  of  flax.  The  practice  of  tattooing  is 
common,  though  not  universal.  They  are  generally  tall,  strong, 
active  and  well-shaped,  with  straight  hair  and  brown  complexions. 
They  are  fond  of  war,  and  in  the  perpetual  warfare  waged  by  the 
different  tribes  against  each  other,  exhibit  the  most  revolting  fe- 
rocity. They  devour  the  flesh  of  captives  made  in  battle,  and 
even  eat  their  own  slaves  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  urged  by 
appetite.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  cannibalism  is  a  supersti- 
tious observance ;  but  those  best  acquainteil  with  them,  affirm  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  positive  craving  for  human  flesh.  A  New 
Zealand  chieftain  speaking  to  a  missionary  of  one  of  his  brother 
preachers,  said,  in  his  acquired  English,  that  he  was  a  good  man. 
"You  know  him,  then?"  said  the  missionary.  "Know  him!" 
echoed  the  chieftain.  "  Maybe  me  know  him — me  eat  him  !  Ah, 
he  was  good  1"  Their  chiefs  are  hereditary,  and  of  different  ranks, 
forming,  with  their  connections,  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  the  princi- 
pal members  of  which  enjoy  different  degrees  of  authority ;  but 
the  power  of  the  princpal  chief  of  the  tribe  is  absolute ;  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  their  masters,  who  put  them  to  death  on  the  slightest 


down;  and  if  they  gained  access,  then  a  fearful  contest  woul*. 
sue.  The  unfortunate  female,  thus  placed  between  the  two  c 
tending  parties,  would  be  seized  by  her  head,  hair,  or  limbs,  and 
as  those  who  contended  for  her  became  tired  with  the  struggle, 
fresh  combatants  would  supply  their  places  from  the  rear,  climb- 
ing over  the  shoulders  of  their  friends,  and  so  edge  themselves 
into  the  mass  immediately  round  the  woman,  whose  cries  and 
shrieks  would  be  unheeded  by  her  savage  friends.  In  this  way 
the  poor  creature  was  often  nearly  torn  to  pieces.  The  savage 
contests  sometimes  ended  in  the  strongest  party  bearing  off  in  tri- 
umph the  person  of  the  bride ;  in  some  cases,  after  a  long  season 
of  suffering,  she  recovered,  to  be  given  to  a  person  for  whom  she 
had  no  affection;  in  others,  to  die  within  a  few  hours  or  days 
from  the  injuries  she  had  received.  But  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  tho  weaker  party,  when  they  found  they  could  not  prevail,  for 
one  of  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  suddenly  plunging 
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A  NEW  ZEALAND  CHIEFTAIN. 
The  "portrait  of  a  gentleman  "  on  this  page  is  sketched  from 
the  life.  The  subject  is  a  Maori  chief  of  distinction,  certainly  a 
marked  man,  for  his  countenance  is  tattooed  in  the  very  highest 
style  of  savage.  Graceful  wrinkles  adorn  his  warlike  front,  and 
elaborate  "  curly  cues  "  his  swarthy  cheeks.  He  is  doubtless  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  his  tribe,  and  is,  of  course,  looked  up  to  like 
the  "god  of  the  silver  bow,"  by  the  adoring  Greeks.  The  stern 
of  his  war  canoe  is  really  carved  and  decorated  with  great  elegance, 
and  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  arts  and  tastes  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers.   In  the  distance  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  war  gallevs 


occasion,  or  from  more  caprice.  They  live  upon  tho  roots  of  the 
fern,  which  grows  throughout  New  Zealand  abundantly,  and  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  on  potatoes  cultivated  by  the  slaves.  Wc 
are  told  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  among  tho  Maori  as  a  marriage  ceremony. 
The  ancient  and  most  general  way  of  obtaining  a  wifo  was  for 
the  gentleman  to  summon  his  friends,  and  make  a  regular  taua, 
or  fight,  to  carry  off  the  lady  by  force,  and  oftentimes  with  great 
violence.  Even  when  a  girl  was  bestowed  in  marriage  by  her 
parents,  frequently  some  distant  relatives  would  feel  aggrieved, 
and  fancy  they  had  a  greater  right  to  her,  as  a  wife  of  one  of  their 
tribe ;  or,  if  the  girl  had  eloped  with  somo  one  on  whom  she  had 
placed  her  affections,  then  her  father  or  brothers  would  refuse 
their  consent,  and  in  either  case  would  carry  a  taua  against  tho 
husband  and  his  friendv,  to  regain  possession  of  the  girl  either  by 
persuasion  or  force.    If  confined  iu  a  house,  they  would  pull  it 


his  spear  into  tho  woman's  bosom,  to  hinder  her  from  becoming 
tho  property  of  another.  Even  in  the  case  when  all  was  agree- 
able, it  was  still  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  go  with  a  party, 
and  appear  to  take  her  away  by  force,  her  friends  yielding  her  up 
after  a  feigned  struggle.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  parents  of 
the  lady,  with  all  her  relatives,  camo  to  the  bridegroom  for  his 
pretended  abduction.  After  much  speaking  and  apparent  anger, 
the  bridegroom  generally  made  a  handsome  present  of  fine  mats, 
etc.,  giving  the  party  an  abundant  feast.  But  whilo  condemning 
their  brutality,  we  must  not  forget  that  William  of  Normandy, 
from  whom  the  proudest  of  England's  peerage  boast  their  descent, 
wooed  his  bride  by  knocking  her  down  and  beating  her.  As  to 
the  New  Zealanders,  by  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  many  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  consequently  the  former  prac- 
tices of  polygamy  and  cannibalism  have,  in  a  good  measure,  been 
abolished  by  them. 
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[Written  for  Itallou's  Pictorial  ] 
MY  NATIVE  VALE. 

r.T    ORVtLLE  PKAKSSS. 

I  know  a  lovely  little  valley, 

Shut  in  by  lolly,  wooded  hills, 
Where  lore  the  sunbeams  bright  to  dally 

Mid  nodding  groves  and  babbling  rills. 
Where  all  day  long  each  feathered  6>uger 

Vies  with  Ml  mate  in  melody, 
And  happiness  and  pleasure  linger 

Forever  there,  secure  for  me. 

Though  far  in  distant  climes  a  ranger, 

In  days  to  come  I  long  may  be. 
The  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  stranger 

Can  ne'er  have  lasting  charms  for  me. 
Nor  wealth  nor  honors  may  dissever 

My  soul  from  thee;  with  joy  I'll  hail 
Thy  pleasant  scenes,  and  dwell  forever 

Iu  thee,  my  own,  my  native  vale. 

[Translated  from  the  German  for  Ballou's  Tietorial  1 

WALITRGIS  NIGHT. 

BY    ALICE  MAY. 

Ose  spring,  about  the  year  18 — ,  business  called  me  to  Prague. 
In  spite  of  the  many  amusements  which  the  city  afforded,  I  could 
not  help  wishing  that  the  time  of  my  return,  which  my  wife  had 
been  expecting  for  seven  weeks,  would  speedily  come.  We  had 
never  been  separated  so  long  before,  since  our  marriage.  True, 
Fanny  wrote  to  me  every  week  regularly,  but  the  tender  love 
which  her  letters  expressed  and  the  sorrow  at  my  absence,  were 
but  oil  to  the  fire.  Every  day  I  wished  Prague  four  and  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  me.  Glad  enough  was  I  when  my  business 
wa9  finished.  I  bade  good-by  to  my  few  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, told  my  host  to  give  me  his  bill,  and  determined  to  set  out 
the  very  next  day.  Early  the  next  morning  my  host  appeared 
according  to  orders,  with  a  good  heavy  bill.  I  hadn't  money 
enough  in  my  purso  for  this  and  my  travelling  expenses  both,  so 
I  determined  to  cash  a  draft.  I  felt  for  my  pocket-book,  but  it 
wasn't  in  its  usual  place.  I  now  became  alarmed,  for  it  contained 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  thalers.  I  examined  every  corner  of 
the  room,  but, it  was  nowhere  to  bo  found. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  my  pocket-book  was  cither  lost  or 
stolen.  I  was  sure  that  I  had  it  the  day  before,  and  I  remember- 
ed putting  it  back  then  into  my  breast-pocket,  where  I  usually 
kept  it.  I  could  have  sworn  I  folt  it  when  I  undressed  the  night 
before.  It  contained  all  Fanny's  letters  and  all  my  valuable  pa- 
pers which  the  holder  could  change  into  gold  and  silver  at  any 
moment.  As  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  a  person  passed  my 
window  whom  I  had  seen  a  few  days  before  at  a  coffee-house, 
whoso  appearance  was  vory  repugnant.  As  I  saw  his  peculiar 
red  coat  a  shiver  ran  through  mo  involuntarily,  but  I  thought :  "  I 
don't  care  who  I  see,  if  I  can  only  get  my  papers  again."  There 
soon  came  a  knock  at  my  chamber  door.  As  I  stepped  forward 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  that  strange  red  coated  man,  but  when 
I  opened  the  door  I  couldn't  resist  a  cry  of  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  that  very  individual,  who,  with  a  low  bow,  walked  coolly  into 
the  room. 

I  must  tell  you  where  I  first  saw  this  man.  I  strolled  into  a 
coffee-house  one  night  to  see  the  evening  papers.  Two  men 
were  playing  chess.  Some  young  fellows  sat  in  a  window  discuss- 
ing ghost  stories  and  apparitions.  A  little  old  man  in  a  red  coat 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  I  ordered  a  bottlo  of  wine 
and  6at  down  to  read.  Soon  this  man  occupied  my  attention  so 
much  that  I  forgot  my  paper — there  was  something  repulsive  in 
his  features,  liis  dress,  his  very  manner.  He  was  rather  under 
than  over  the  middle  size,  though  broad-shouldered  and  firmly 
built,  and  was  apparently  about  fifty,  though  his  head  was  bent 
like  an  old  man.  His  thick,  black  hair  and  yellow  complexion, 
with  a  hooked  nose  and  projecting  cheek-bones,  made  his  face  pe- 
culiarly disagreeable.  His  eye  had  a  strange  glitter  expressivo  of 
no  human  feeling,  and  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  him  :  "  You  were 
born  a  hangman  or  inquisitor,  or  to  head  a  band  of  robbers,  or  to 
bo  a  gipsey  king.  For  the  sake  of  a  jest  you  could  set  a  city  on 
firo  or  murder  children  ;  and  now  I  wouldn't  bo  alone  with  you 
in  the  forest.    You  have  never  laughed  in  your  life." 

But  I  was  mistaken.  He  could  laugh.  He  overheard  the  con- 
versation of  the  young  people  in  the  window  and  laughed.  But 
what  a  laugh  !  A  cold  shiver  ran  through  me.  I  couldn't  resist 
looking  at  his  feet.  One  foot  was  well  formed,  but  the  other  was 
a  clump  foot.  I  forgot  my  paper  entirely,  though  I  still  held  it 
before  me,  glancing  over  the  top  to  see  this  singular  form.  As 
ho  passed  the  chess  table,  one  of  the  chess  players  said  exultingly, 
to  his  adversary  : 

"  You  are  lost  now  I" 

The  red  coat  paused,  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  tabic,  and 
said  to  tho  speaker :  "  You  are  mistaken.  You  will  be  check- 
mate yourself  at  the  third  move." 

Tho  supposed  victor  laughed  triumphantly.  His  opponent 
shook  his  head  in  despair,  but  at  tho  third  move  tho  first  speaker 
became  chockinate. 

While  tho  players  began  their  game  again,  ono  of  the  party  in 
the  window  said : 

"  You  are  laughing  at  what  wo  say,  sir,  and  that  tolls  mo  you 
support  tho  opposite  opinion.    Have  you  read  Schclling  I" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  him  '!" 

"  The  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  dispute  about  tones  in 


music.  Alexander  wanted  to  build  a  bridge  to  the  moon  to  con- 
quer it,  and  your  philosophers,  not  finding  anything  to  suit  them 
in  reason,  become  unreasonable." 

The  young  men  began  to  answer,  but  lie  took  up  his  hat  and 
disappeared. 

I  could  not  forget  this  singular  form,  though  I  had  never  seen 
him  since,  except  in  dreams.  Now  he  unexpectedly  stood  in  my 
very  chamber. 

"  Your  pardon,  if  I  interrupt  yon,"  he  said.  "  Have  I  the  honor 
to  speak  to  Ilerr  Kobcrt?" 
"  I  am  he,"  I  replied. 
"  How  can  you  prove  that  i" 

A  strange  question,  thought  I.  Perhaps  he  is  a  spy.  A  letter 
directed  to  me  lay  on  the  table.    I  showed  it  to  him. 

"  But  that  name  is  found  everywhere.  Give  me  some  better 
proof.    I  have  some  business  with  you." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I.  "  I  cannot  attend  to  business  now.  I 
am  just  stinting  on  a  journey,  and  have  a  thousand  things  to  do. 
I  think,  too,  you  mistake  me,  for  I  am  neither  a  politician  nor  a 
merchant." 

He  measured  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  said  :  "  So  ?"  He  then 
remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  turned  as  if  to  go  away,  but  sud- 
denly resumed  : 

"  Have  you  not  just  had  business  in  Prague  !  Is  not  your 
brother  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  bankrupt  *" 

My  cheeks  must  have  turned  fiery  red,  for  I  thought  this  secret 
was  known  to  no  ono  but  my  brother  and  myself.  He  laughed 
his  demoniacal  laugh. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "you  are  mistaken  again.  I  have  several  broth- 
ers, but  none  of  them  is  bankrupt." 

He  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  evasion,  but  repeated  that  singu- 
lar "  So  V 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  with  some  hesitation,  for  I  feared  he  would  see 
through  me  as  he  had  the  game  of  chess,  and  I  was  annoyed  that 
any  one  even  suspected  my  brother's  situation,  "  you  arc  evidently 
mistaken  in  the  person,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  me  now,  for 
I  havo  no  time  to  lose." 

"  One  moment,"  said  he ;  "you  appear  disturbed.  Has  any- 
thing occurred  to  troublo  you  !  It  is  true  I  do  not  live  in  Prague, 
and  have  not  been  here  before  for  twelve  years,  but  I  may  be  able 
to  assist  you.  You  have  the  face  of  an  honorable  man.  L)o  you 
need  money  ?" 

He  laughed  again,  or  rather  grinned,  as  if  he  would  buy  my 
soul.    1  wished  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and  said,  curtly  : 

"No.  But  since  you  so  generously  offer  it,  may  I  ask  your 
name  ?" 

"  It  is  of  no  importance  to  you,"  he  said.  "  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  affair.  But  I  am  a  man-dmil  [Mannteuffel].  Have 
you  any  more  faith  in  me  now  !" 
|  "  A  man-devil !"  I  repeated,  becoming  so  strangely  confused 
,  that  I  know  neither  what  to  say,  Dor  whether  the  whole  affair 
were  jest  or  earnest.  Just  then  thero  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  tho  servant  handed  me  a  letter. 

"  Head  it,"  said  my  strango  companion.  "It  comes  doubtless 
from  your  dear  Fanny." 

I  was  more  confused  than  ever. 

"Do  you  know  now  who  I  am  I"  said  he. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  answering:  "I  believe  you  are  Satan 
himself,  and  have  como  after  my  soul,"  but  I  remained  silent. 

"  Your  way  lies  through  Eger,"  said  he.  "  So  does  mine.  Will 
you  take  a  scat  in  my  carriage  to-morrow  I" 

I  thanked  him,  but  said  I  had  engaged  a  place  by  the  post. 
He  looked  disturbed,  but  finally  said  : 

"  I  must  see  your  lovely  Fanny,  and  your  little  Leopold  and 
Augustc.  Cannot  you  guess  now  who  I  am  t  I  would  willingly 
do  you  a  service." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  are  a  sorcerer,  I  have  lost  my  pocket- 
book,  and  where  shall  I  find  it  1" 

"Pooh!  what  matter  is  a  pocket-book  ?    What  use?" 

"  It  contained  important  papers  and  more  than  five  hundred 
thalers  in  money.  What  measures  shall  I  take  if  it  is  lost,  and 
what  if  it  is  stolen  V 

"  What  sort  of  a  thing  was  it  1" 

"  Of  green  silk,  with  my  name  embroidered  on  it  in  flowers. 
My  wife  made  it." 

"  You  seem  to  care  more  for  the  outside  than  for  what  it  con- 
tains I"  said  he.    "  But  what  will  you  give  me  if  I  find  it  V 

At  these  words  he  looked  at  me  as  strangely  and  searchingly 
as  if  he  expected  me  to  answer,  "  I  will  give  you  my  soul,"  but 
as  I  remained  silent,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  forth 
my  missing  treasure. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  he,  drily. 

I  was  beside  myself  with  astonishment.  I  examined  and  found 
that  nothing  was  lost. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  found  it  on  the  bridge  of  Woldau,  at  four  o'clock,  yesterday." 

I  remembered  having  taken  it  out  just  at  that  hour. 

"  Probably  at  the  moment  you  dropped  it,"  he  continued,  "  but 
I  could  not  tell  whether  it  belonged  to  a  person  before  or  behind 
me,  on  foot,  or  on  horseback.  I  therefore  examined  the  contents 
and  thus  learned  your  name  and  address,  and  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  your  circumstances.  I  came  here  yesterday  evening,  but 
you  were  out." 

"  What  mistakes  we  make  in  physiognomy,"  thought  I.  I 
could  have  embraced  my  man-devil,  and  I  made  him  the  most 
friendly  speeches,  for  my  joy  was  proportioned  to  my  former  vex- 
ation, but  he  would  not  listen  to  them. 

"  A  good  journey  to  you,"  he  said,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  and  a 
greeting  to  your  pretty  Fanny.    We  shall  meet  again.    Adieu  !" 

I  had  paid  my  reckoning  and  was  just  leaving  the  hotel  with 


my  servant,  when  the  brother,  on  whose  account  I  had  come  to 
Prague,  came  up  the  steps.  We  went  back  to  my  room,  where  I 
heard  with  joy  that  his  failing  fortunes  had  now  changed.  An 
important  speculation  had  resulted  well,  and  he  had  hastened  to 

the  city  to  arrange  his  affairs. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  now  I  am  once  safe,  I  have  done  with  busi- 
ness. I  shall  invest  my  property  and  run  no  risk  of  being  a  mil- 
lionaire one  day,  and  a  bankrupt  the  next.  I  have  como  here 
now  to  close  up  my  concerns,  and  thank  you  for  your  kindness." 

I  was  obliged  to  remain  with  him  for  some  days  longer,  but  at 
last  he  saw  my  impatience  and  my  desire  for  home,  and  soon  so 
arranged  matters  as  to  enable  me  to  set  out.  All  the  way  my 
thoughts  would  dwell  on  the  little  man  in  red.  To  be  sure,  I  said 
to  myself,  he  returned  me  my  pocket-book,  and  he  has  never  be- 
trayed my  brother's  secret,  so  he  must  have  some  honor  about 
him.  But  no.  Nature  never  can  write  so  illegibly  on  a  human 
face  as  to  leave  such  an  expression  to  a  good  man.  I  gave  free 
rein  to  my  imagination  as  I  lay  back  in  the  coach,  and  I  wonder- 
ed to  myself  if  my  new  acquaintance  might  not  be  a  very  devil, 
who  had  assumed  an  appearance  of  honesty,  merely  to  deceive 
me.  But  what  temptation  could  he  offer  me,  thought  I  f  I  want 
neither  money  nor  lands,  and  I  wouldn't  change  my  little  Fanny 
for  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  I  might  like  a  throne 
for  a  few  days,  to  give  peace  to  the  world,  but  as  soon  as  I  had 
done  that,  I  should  resign  it.    I  want  nothing,  for  I  am  happy. 

I  was  two  days  and  a  night  on  my  way.  The  second  day  I  bribed 
the  postilions  to  use  their  utmost  speed,  but  the  roads  were 
almost  impassable,  and  my  impatience  became  every  moment 
greater.  It  was  now  well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a  year  since  I  had 
seen  my  Fanny  and  my  children.  I  trembled  with  joy  when  I 
thought  that  this  very  day  I  should  have  them  in  my  arms. 

It  is  true  Fanny  was  not  my  first  love.  Iliad  had  one  beforo 
her,  a  certain  Julia,  from  whom  I  had  been  separated  by  the  pride 
of  her  parents.  Julia  and  I  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  one  another 
when  we  parted,  but  the  world  knows  what  that  too  often  means. 
Julia  became  the  Countess  Starostin,  and  I — saw  Fanny.  My 
love  for  Fanny  was  nobler  and  purer.  Julia  was  only  the  divin- 
ity of  my  fancy.    Fanny  was  tho  beloved  of  my  heart. 

The  clock  was  striking  one  as  we  drove  into  the  sleeping  city. 
I  left  my  servant  at  the  post-house  with  our  baggage,  determined 
to  return  thither  myself  if  my  household  were  asleep,  and  bent  my 
steps  toward  the  suburb  where  I  could  already  sec  my  beloved  home 
shaded  by  the  walnut  trees  and  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  They 
were  all  sleeping.  All  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and  I  would  not 
rouso  any  one.  The  door  of  a  garden  house  I  had  lately  built 
stood  open.  I  entered,  and  thero  lay  my  wife's  work  on  the  ta- 
ble. My  children's  toys,  too,  were  scattered  about.  Even  these 
slight  tokens  of  their  presence  gave  me  indescribable  pleasure.  I 
stretched  myself  on  a  sofa  and  determined  to  pass  the  mild  sum- 
mer night  there,  for  any  bed  is  soft  to  a  man  who  hasn't  closed 
his  eyes  for  more  than  forty  hours.  But  scarcely  hat!  I  established 
myself  there,  when  the  garden  gate  swung  on  its  hinges  with  a 
loud  creak.  I  started  up,  fearing  robbers;  but  to  my  inexpressi- 
ble astonishment  there  stood — my  little  friend  in  red. 

"Where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  come  froral"  I 
exclaimed. 

" From  Prague,"  ho  replied,  coolly,  "and  I  am  going  back 
again  in  half  an  hour.  I  meant  to  keep  my  word,  and  take  a 
look  at  you  and  your  wife.  Your  servant  told  mo  yoa  were  gone 
home,  and  I  followed  you.  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  pass  the 
night  in  this  damp  place.    You  will  inako  yourself  ill." 

I  went  into  the  garden  with  him,  unable  to  prevent  a  cold  shiv- 
er, though  I  tried  to  laugli  at  my  fears.  My  companion's  features 
were  even  moro  terrible  by  moonlight  than  they  had  been  by  the 
glaro  of  day. 

"  You  terrified  me,"  said  I,  at  length,  determined  to  break  this 
fearful  silence.   "  How  did  you  know  I  was  out  here  1   You  must 

bo  omniscient." 

He  laughed  maliciously,  and  said  :  "  Now  do  you  know  who  I 
am,  and  what  I  want  ?" 

"  No  better  than  I  did  in  Prague  ;  but,  jestingly,  if  you  wont 
bo  offended,  the  idea  occurs  to  me  you  may  be  tho  devil  1" 

He  laughed  again,  and  said  :  "  If  so,  will  you  make  common 
cause  with  me  V 

"  My  happiness  is  complete  now,  sir  devil,"  said  I;  "so  you 
must  bid  high  if  you  want  me." 

"  Oho  I"  said  he,  "  that  was  the  way  once  when  men  believed 
in  tho  devil,  and  took  measures  against  him,  but  now  they  can  be 
got  dog-cheap." 

"  I  hope  that  isn't  the  case  with  me,"  I  replied,  "  though  I  do 
hold  Beelzebub  for  a  tradition." 

"That's  just  the  insolent  certainty  of  you  mortals — pardon 
me  for  assuming  the  character  you  have  just  given  me — which 
gets  the  infernal  regions  more  recruits  then  a  whole  legion  of  ser- 
geants could,  in  Satan's  uniform.  Since  men  have  begun  to  con- 
sider eternity  a  problem,  and  hell  a  fable,  to  call  profligacy  a 
charming  weakness,  and  jumble  virtues  and  vices,  or  rather  dis- 
believe in  crime  and  sin,  we  have  no  more  trouble  in  catching 
you,  for  you  come  of  yourselves.  The  best  only  is  strong  till  tho 
trial  comes." 

"  Spoken  liko  a  devil,"  said  I. 

"  Just  so,"  said  he,  with  tho  old  laugh.  "  When  truth  was 
holy,  Satan  was  tho  father  of  lies,  but  it  is  all  changed  now,  for 
the  devil  is  the  opposite  of  men." 

"  Then  you  are  no  opponent  of  mine,  for  I  agree  with  you 
entirely." 

"  Then  you  belong  to  me  entirdy,"  said  he,  with  the  old  laugh, 
"  for  give  me  a  hair  and  I'll  have  your  head.  But  como,  it  is 
cold  out  here.    I  am  going  to  Praguo,  my  carriage  is  harnessed." 

I  accompanied  bun  to  the  hotel  and  there  stood  his  hones. 
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"  Come  and  take  a  glass  of  punch  with  me,"  said  he.  "  I  or- 
dered it  before  I  started  from  here." 

I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we  sat  down  in  the  well-warmed 
and  comfortable  hall.  While  we  drank,  another  traveller — an  old, 
thin  man — walked  up  and  down,  sunk  in  deep  thought.  Baggage 
lay  about,  and  on  a  chair  a  bonnet  and  shawl  and  a  woman's 
gloves.    The  stranger  said  to  a  servant  who  was  passing  : 

"  Tell  my  wife  when  she  comes,  that  I  have  gone  to  bed.  We 
start  early  in  the  morning."  And  with  these  last  words  he  left 
the  room.    I  determined  to  take  a  bed  there  too  for  the  night. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  my  companion  to  go,  but  lie  said, 
as  he  jumped  into  his  carriage  :    "  We  shall  meet  again." 

When  I  returned  to  the  hall,  a  lady  stood  there  with  the  shawl, 
bonnet  and  gloves.    She  turned  toward  me  and  I  saw  the  well 
known  features  of  my  once  loved  Julia,  no  less  terrified  than  I. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Robert,  is  it  you  or  your  spirit  t" 
"  Juiia  !"  I  stammered,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  almost  invol- 
untarily buried  in  one  another's  arms. 

She  quickly  recovered  herself,  however,  and  said  :  "  Come  into 
the  next  room  with  me.    We  have  much  to  say  to  each  other." 

We  sat  down  together,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  she  re- 
curred to  memories  of  the  past,  I  inferred  that  she  was  not  happy 
with  Count  Starostin.  Wo  were  busily  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  time  passed  almost  unconsciously  to  us,  when  suddenly  the 
door  opened  and  the  tall,  thin  old  mm  whom  I  had  previously 
seen  entered.  We  started  up  as  if  convicted,  before  him.  For  a 
moment  he  was  silent  and  pale  as  death  ;  then,  seizing  Julia,  ho 
shook  her  violently,  exclaiming,  "  Traitress  !"  I  attempted  to  re- 
lease her,  but  he  thrust  me  back.  I  sprang  forward  again ;  and  he 
lot  her  go  and  turned  to  me,  saying  :  "  If  you  will  have  it  then  \" 
I  seized  a  knife  from  the  table  near  by,  but  quick  as  thought  he 
grasped  my  throat  in  his  iron  hands.  I  lost  breath,  and  threw 
my  arms  wildly  about.  Suddenly  he  fell  back.  My  knife  had 
reached  his  heart.  Julia  threw  herself  weeping  upon  him.  I  was 
almost  frantic.  The  noise  had  awakened  the  people  of  the  houso. 
I  heard  a  great  commotion  and  several  voices.  Flight  alone  was 
left  to  me.  Seizing  a  lamp  to  light  my  way,  I  found  tho  main 
entrance  was  securely  fastened  ;  I  turned  back  to  a  small  door 
opening  into  the  court-yard.  I  heard  footsteps  and  voices  behind 
me.  I  rushed  into  a  barn,  out  of  which  I  knew  a  way  into  the 
country.  Some  one  seized  my  coat.  I  toro  away  from  him  and 
thrust  my  candle  into  a  stack  of  hay.  Flames  shot  suddenly  up, 
and  in  the  confusion  I  oscapod.  The  impulse  of  self-preservation 
drovo  mo  blindly  on,  but  when  tho  maddening  thought  pressed  on 
mo  of  what  I  had  been  yesterday  and  what  I  was  today,  I  could 
not  believe  it  possible  But  the  cool  morning  wind  and  my  blood- 
stained clothes  convinced  me  only  too  well. 

Dripping  with  sweat,  breathless  and  exhausted,  I  could  scarce- 
ly move,  and  every  few  moments  I  was  forced  to  pause  to  gain 
strength  to  proceed.  I  reached  a  villago  some  distance  from  the 
town.  I  wa3  hesitating  whether  to  go  round  or  go  boldly  through 
it,  for  tho  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  when  the  church  bells  struck. 
It  was  an  alarm  peal.  Every  stroko  pierced  through  me.  I  turn- 
ed; the  sky  was  covered  with  a  red  glow,  and  in  the  distance  I 
saw  tongues  of  flame  leaping  up  from  the  burning  city.  And  I — 
I  had  done  all  this.  What  a  terrible  awakening  had  I  prepared 
for  my  wife  and  children  1  New  strength  animated  me  at  this 
fearful  sight,  and  I  fled  round  tha  hamlet  into  a  pine  forest. 
AVhcn  I  reached  tho  depths  of  the  wood  where  I  could  no  longer 
see  that  terrible  light,  in  my  anguish  I  dashed  my  head  on  tho 
earth  and  toro  up  the  grass  and  roots  about  me. 

"  O,  the  man-devil  was  right,"  said  I ;  "  tho  holiest  of  us  only 
want  opportunity  to  make  us  sinners.  Give  him  a  hair  and  he 
does  get  your  whole  head.  What  unhappy  fate  had  sent  Satan 
into  my  garden  house  1  If  I  had  not  touched  his  punch  I  should 
not  have  seen  Julia  and  forgotten  my  Fanny.  Then  I  should 
not  have  murdered  Starostin,  I  should  not  have  lighted  those 
flames  ;  I  should  not  bo  wandering  abroad,  a  terror  to  myself,  a 
curse  to  men." 

Tho  bells  still  rang  incessantly,  and  I  started  up,  hoping  to  get 
on  somewhat  further  before  daybreak.  A  sudden  thought  dash- 
ed me  to  the  earth  again  in  passionate  anguish.  It  was  my  Fan- 
ny's birthday.  IIow  happy  it  had  s'ways  been  to  me  before. 
And  now — I  could  not  endure  the  thought.  Suddenly  I  remem- 
bered it  was  Walpurgis  night,  when,  according  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion, evil  spirits  hold  festival,  and  the  devil  collects  his  witches  on 
the  top  of  Black  Mountain.  The  thought  of  the  little  man  in 
red  returned,  and  in  my  despair  I  wished  he  really  were  the  devil, 
and  would  give  me  my  beloved  wife  and  children,  that  I  might 
dwell  with  them  in  solitude,  in  exchange  for  that  soul  which  he 
had  jestingly  called  his  own. 

But  the  bells  still  rang,  and  tho  gray  morning  light  began  to  ap- 
pear. I  rose  and  continued  my  flight  till  I  reached  the  high-road. 
Hero  I  took  breath  again.  I  heard  a  carriage  approaching  and  has- 
tily concealed  myself,  yet  I  could  still  see  the  road.  It  was  a  light 
travelling  wagon  with  a  span  of  horses,  and  contained  several 
travellers.  It  was  driven  by  one  man,  who  gradually  slackened 
tho  pace  of  his  horses,  and  when  he  arrived  opposite  me,  fairly 
stopped.  He  got  out,  examined  the  wagon  on  every  side,  and 
then  turned  into  the  woods.  I  thought  to  seizo  on  the  carriage 
while  he  was  gone.  One  leap,  and  I  had  gained  the  road  ;  anoth- 
er, and  I  was  in  the  carriage.  Catching  the  reins,  I  turned  the 
horses'  heads  away  from  my  burning  home.  But  tho  owner 
heard  the  sound,  and  as  I  touched  them  with  the  whip  ho  sprang 
from  the  wood  to  seize  their  bridles.  I  struck  them  again,  for 
my  life  was  in  the  balance.  They  reared  and  gave  one  leap  for- 
ward. Their  owner  fell  under  their  feet,  and  the  wheels  passed 
over  him.  His  shriek  pierced  through  me.  It  was  a  voice  I  had 
known  and  loved.  I  reined  iu  the  horses  and  saw — my  only 
brother  !    I  crept  slowly  out  of  the  wagon  nml  went  up  to  him  ; 


he  was  dead,  and  I  was  his  murderer !  Twice  in  the  same  night 
had  I  taken  life.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  not  of  sorrow,  but  of 
mad  rage  against  Fate  and  Heaven.  I  had  never  before  commit- 
ted a  great  crime.  I  had  prided  myself  on  my  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  true,  and  now — a  mere  chance,  one  moment  of  forgetfulness, 
had  made  me  a  miserable  and  dt graded  creature — another  Cain. 

The  sound  of  voices  again  awoke  an  impulse  of  self  preserva- 
tion conquering  every  other  feeling,  and  I  plunged  back  into  the 
woods.  I  thought  of  my  sorrowing  wife  and  orphaned  children, 
of  my  brother's  inconsolable  family.  I  saw  before  me  the  court  of 
justice,  the  place  of  execution,  the  axe  itself.    I  hated  my  own  life. 

Suddenly  I  determined  to  give  myself  up  to  justice.  Then, 
before  I  died,  I  could  at  least  arrange  my  affairs,  and  see  my  wifo 
and  children  once  more.  I  became  now  more  composed,  but  I 
knew  not  whither  to  turn  my  steps,  for  in  my  distraction  I  had 
lost  my  way.  But  soon  I  camo  abruptly  out  on  the  open  road, 
where  lay  a  broken  carnage,  and  to  my  horror,  standing  by  it 
the  well-known  littlo  man. 

"  Welcome,"  said  he  ;  "  didn't  I  tell  you  we  should  meet  again  * 
I  have  been  waking  for  you  all  night.  My  servant  has  gono  to 
the  city  for  help,  and  will  not  bo  back  for  some  time." 

*'  Ho  will  find  more  to  do  there  than  here,"  said  I,  "  for  the 
whole  city  is  in  flames." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  he,  "  I  saw  the  redness  of  tho  sky.  Why  are 
not  you  there  V 

"I  have  something  else  to  do." 

"  I  thought  so.    Didn't  I  tell  you  of  it  before." 

"  Save  me  now,"  said  I.  "  Since  I  saw  yoa  I  have  been  a 
faithless  husband,  a  homicide,  a  robber,  a  murderer  of  my  own 
brother,  and  I  have  set  fire  to  my  native  city.  All  within  twelve 
hours.    Yet  I  assure  you  I  had  no  evil  intention." 

Then  I  repeated  the  adventures  of  the  night.  My  companion 
remained  quiet  throughout,  then  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  want  from  you  V 

"My  soul !  my  soul !"  I  cried  ;  "  for  now  I  believe  you  are  in 
truth  what  I  once  called  you  in  jest." 

"  And  that  was  f" 

"  Satan  1" 

"  Then  fall  down  and  worship  ma  !" 

I  knelt  and  raised  my  hands  in  supplication. 

"  Save  me  !  Save  my  innocent  wife  and  children  !  Let  us  go 
to  some  desert  together,  where  even  tho  remembrance  of  this  night 
may  bo  blotted  out  1" 

As  I  paused  he  raised  hia  clamp  foot  and  struck  me  with  it, 
saying,  scornfully : 

"  Here  is  tho  pious,  sensitivo  man  !  Here  is  the  mortal  boasting 
of  his  reason !  Here  is  tho  philosopher  who  disbelieves  in  tho 
devil !    He  is  crowning  his  crimes  with  the  adoration  of  Satan!" 

" Now  I  know  you,  sir  devil,"  said  I.  "No  compassion  can 
dwell  in  your  breast.  But  you  shall  not  have  my  soul !  I  can 
find  peaeo  in  repentance." 

He  interrupted  me — "  I  am  no  devil,  but  a  man  like  yourself. 
You  have  been  a  villain,  and  now  you  are  mad.  I  despise  you. 
I  do  not  want  your  soul.  It  is  ready  for  Satan  without  hi3  paying 
a  thaler  for  it." 

I  stood  before  him  completely  overwhelmed.  I  cannot  describo 
my  emotions.    Finally  I  said,  in  my  despair  : 

"  If  you  arc  not  the  devil,  I  only  wish  you  were.  Save  me  ! 
save  mo  !  for  you  are  guilty  of  my  fate." 

"  That  is  always  the  way  with  men,"  he  rejoined,  contemptu- 
ously, "  to  accuso  another." 

"But  if  you  had  not  come  to  mo  in  the  garden-house,  this 
would  not  hava  happened  to  me." 

"  I  did  awake  you,  but  I  did  not  make  you  faithless.  As  well 
might  the  murderer  lay  the  blame  on  the  miner  who  dug  out  the 
ore  for  his  knifo." 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  the  garden-house  and  play  the  part  of 
tho  devil,  and  say  if  a  man  only  gave  you  a  single  hair  you  would 
make  it  a  rope  to  get  his  whole  head  with  <" 

"  And  have  you  not  proved  my  words  ?  Your  first  misstep 
has  brought  all  the  rest  upon  you.  One  careless  thought  may  in 
the  end  destroy  a  kingdom  !" 

I  cried  out  in  despair,  for  I  saw  the  depths  of  my  guilt. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  ''  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  your  over-right- 
eous people.  Give  'em  a  chance  and  often  they  would  be  worse 
than  anybody." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  I  may  have  somo  consolation  in  being  no 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"No,"  said  he,  gravely.  "  I  will  grant  you  half  the  world,  but 
not  the  whole.  I  believe  in  greatness  of  soul  more  than  you  do, 
with  ail  your  boasted  refinement.  It  is  only  people  who  don't  be- 
lieve in  sin  that  I  give  to  you." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !"  I  cried,  "  save  me,  for  time  is  passing. 
If  I  have  been  wicked,  I  may  repent  and  become  better." 

"  I  can  save  you,  but  you  aro  weak,  and  weakness  is  the  foster- 
mother  of  all  sin.  You  must  first  save  yourself.  Do  you  know 
who  I  am  now,  and  what  I  want  of  you  V 

"  My  good  angel !  my  guardian  spirit  I"  I  cried,  witli  joy. 

"  Then  not  iu  vain  have  I  appeared  iu  the  garden.  I  warned 
you.  Yet  courage  !  Who  has  courage  and  faith  in  the  divine  has 
everything." 

Then  a  strange  feeling  came  over  me.  Tho  red  of  his  dress  . 
seemed  like  a  glowing  mist  which  hovered  among  tho  green  trees. 
His  hard  features  assumed  a  mild  expression.  He  gradually  faded 
from  my  sight,  and  my  eyes  closed.  I  knew  not  where  I  was  and 
a  mortal  fear  came  over  me,  but  a  voice  which  seemed  that  of  my 
former  companion,  whispered  softly : 

"  Fear  nothing  more.  I  will  save  you.  I  have  fulfilled  your 
wishes." 

"But  my  wife  and  children  V  said  I,  anxiously. 


"  They  are  yours." 

"  But  must  I  always  keep  in  memory  this  fearful  night  V 

"  It  is  gone  already.    Now  I  too,  must  leave  you." 

I  felt  a  warm  kiss  on  my  lips.  A  strange  sensation  came  over 
me.  I  heard  steps,  yet  I  saw  no  one.  I  tried  to  realize  where  I 
was.  I  seemed  to  be  lying  on  something  hard  and  uncomfortable. 
With  an  effort  I  opened  my  eyes  and  met — those  of  Fanny !  It 
was  her  kiss  that  had  aroused  me  from  my  fearful  dream.  I  was 
in  my  own  garden-house.  The  children  clapped  their  hands  when 
they  saw  I  was  awake,  and  climbed  over  the  sofa,  exclaiming : — 
"Papa!  Papa!  Good  morning,  papa !"  Now  my  little  Fanny 
began  to  reproach  me  for  sleeping  out  there  all  night. 

"  A  nd  if  Christopher  hadn't  come  from  tho  post-house  and 
made  such  a  commotion  when  he  found  you  not  here,  we  might 
never  havo  known  it  even  now,"  sho  added. 

My  dream  still  lay  upon  mo  with  such  dreadful  weight  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes. 

"  And  has  Christopher  just  come  from  the  post-house  1"  said  I ; 
"and  has  he  been  there  all  night  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  you  strange  man,"  said  Fanny,  as  she  passed  her 
soft  hand  over  my  cheeks.  "  He  says  you  told  him  to.  But 
why  did  you  not  wake  us  up  ?" 

"Hive  you  slept  quietly  all  night?"  said  I,  trembling  with  joy. 

"  To  bo  sure,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  or  shouldn't  I  have  heard 
you  coming  in  *  You  shouldn't  havo  staid  here,  for  don't  you 
know  it  is  '  Walpurgis  Night,'  when  the  fairies  and  elves  aro  all 
flitting  about  1" 

"  Only  too  well,"  said  I,  rising  and  smiling  to  think  my  crimes 
were  only  a  dream,  and  I  pressed  Fanny  to  my  bosom,  realizing 
moro  than  ever  the  joy  of  a  pure  conscience.  But  so  clear  and 
connected  wa3  this  horrible  dream,  that  I  caught  myself  looking 
over  at  the  city  to  see  if  it  was  not  in  flames.  After  changing  my 
dress  I  went  up  into  the  breakfast-room  laden  with  toys  for  tho 
children.  There  they  sat  at  the  table  with  my  Fanny,  and  my 
joy  seemed  too  great.  I  gave  Fanny  the  present  I  had  brought 
from  Prague  for  her,  saying  :  "  This  is  your  birthday." 

"And  never  has  it  been  more  joyful  than  now  I  have  you  with 
me  again,"  said  she.  "  I  have  invited  somo  friends  to  keep  it 
with  U3.  But  now  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing." 

But  my  dream  oppressed  me  too  much.  I  thought  I  should 
feel  it  less  if  I  told  it.  Fanny  listened  and  became  sad.  At  the 
end  she  laughed,  and  said  : 

"  We  shall  have  to  believe  in  witches  now  on  Walpurgis  Night. 
Your  good  angel  has  been  with  you.  You  must  write  your  dream, 
for  it  is  very  remarkable.  You  know  I  believe  in  dreams ;  not 
that  they  are  prophetic,  but  they  are  the  clearest  mirrors  of  the 
soul,  telling  us  what  is  within  us." 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  which  occurred  this  day  increas- 
ed yet  more  the  singularity  of  my  Walpurgis  dream.  Our  friends 
came,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  season,  we  dined  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  garden-house.  During  the  entertainment  tho 
servant  announced  the  Baron  Mannteufl'el  [man-devil]  of  Drow- 
storv.  Fanny  saw  I  was  terrified  by  this  singular  coincidence,  but 
she  whispered  a  few  words  of  assurance  and  I  went  down.  There 
on  the  self  same  sofa  where  I  had  slept,  sat  my  little  acquaintanoe 
in  red.    He  stood  up,  greeted  me  like  an  old  friend,  and  said  : 

"  You  sec  I  keep  my  word.  I  must  see  your  pretty  Fanny, 
whom  I  learned  to  know  out  of  your  letters.  Don't  be  jealous  ! 
And,"  he  continued,  pointing  out  into  the  garden,  "  I  have 
brought  a  couple  of  frieuds — my  brother,  and  his  wife  who  calls 
herself  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours.  I  met  them  unexpectedly 
this  morning,  and  we  shall  travel  together  now." 

I  expressed  my  joy,  and  we  went  out  to  meet  them.  The  hus- 
band was  a  tall,  stout  man.  The  lady  wore  a  travelling  dress  and 
veil.  She  raised  it  and  I  saw — imagine  the  shock  it  gave  me — 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Starostin.  Julia  was  less  embarrassed  than  I, 
and  I  soon  recovered  enough  to  pay  the  proper  civilities,  when  we 
all  went  to  meet  Fanny.  My  eccentric  visitor  paid  her  the  pretti- 
est compliments. 

"  I  adored  you  in  Prague,"  said  he,  "  before  you  ever  heard 
of  me." 

"I  know  all,"  said  Fanny,  laughing,  "  but  I  shall  call  you  an 
evil  man,  for  you  have  given  my  Robert  a  most  uneasy  night." 

"  Which  doesn't  seem  to  be  finished  yet,"  said  I,  as  I  presented 
to  her  the  Countess  Starostin. 

Women  aro  never  embarrassed  long.  Fanny  received  Julia 
like  a  sister,  and  quickly  seated  herself  with  Manuteuffel  on  one 
side  and  Julia  on  the  other.  "  As  far  from  you  as  possible," 
she  whispered  slily  to  me.  Fanny  and  Julia  were  soon  bosom 
friends  and  rejoiced  in  making  me  tho  object  of  their  banter  and 
teasing*  I  learned  from  Julia,  as  she  spoke  of  her  lifo,  that  sho 
was  very  happy.  She  loved  her  husband,  and  for  Mannteuffel  sho 
entertained  the  reverence  of  a  child. 

"  There  isn't  a  better  man  in  the  world,"  said  she,  "  in  spito  of 
that  face." 

"  Why  did  you  ask  me  so  significantly,"  I  said,  presently,  to 
Mannteuffel,  "  '  Do  you  know  who  I  am  and  what  I  want  of  you  1' 
for  it  was  this  which  so  impressed  mo,  and  which  had  woven  itself 
into  my  dream  V 

"Ah,"  said  he,  smiling,  "I  had  never  seen  you,  and  I  was  not 
sure  if  you  were  tho  owner  of  the  pocket-book  I  found.  I  tried 
to  gain  your  confidence,  but  you  drew  back  in  such  a  way  I  could 
get  no  information  from  you,  and  yet  your  uneasy  look  convinced 
me  you  were  the  man  I  wanted." 

I  told  him  my  whole  dream. 

"  Long  live  the  spirits  of  Walpurgis  Night !"  he  oxclaimed. 
"  You  must  publish  this  dream,  or  I  shall.  Only  I  am  glad  you 
made  me  a  sort  of  angel  at  the  end,  or  I  shouldn't  have  wanted 
much  said  about  my  share." 

Thus  we  finished  together  the  most  charming  of  days. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  SOIL  in  THE  EYES. 

BY    ESTHER    B.  STRATTOV, 

When  you  lore,  love  not  for  beauty, 

It  will  fade, 
Theugh  Itl  *eal  bu  stamped  on  all  things 

God  has  made. 
Our  bright  dreams,  though  fraught  with  pictures 

Glad  and  gay, 
Are  hut  fancy — they  will  vanish — 

Pass  away. 

Flowers  and  foliage,  for  a  season, 

(Had  the  eye ; 
P.ut  alas,  their  beauty  fadcth, 

They  must  die! 
Boft  blue  eyes  and  waving  tresses 

Often  win, 
But  when  you  love,  love  not  for  beauty — 

It  ii  sin. 

When  you  love,  love  not  for  splendor 
All  alone; 

Though  the  vrorld  may  think  you  happy, 

They  are  wrong; 
Spacious  houses,  filled  with  grandeur, 

All  admire; 
But  not  that  will  make  you  happy — 

You  will  tire. 

Flattery's  voice  your  spirit  shrouding, 

Will  enchain, 
But  the  praise  the  world  can  grant  you, 

Will  be  vaiu. 
Kro  you've  half  enjoyed  the  pleasure, 

It  is  gone. 
Whcu  you  love,  love  not  for  splendor 

All  alone. 

Whon  you  love,  love  not  for  glory 

In  a  name. 
Genius  strives  to  w  in  a  laurel 

For  its  fame — 
Oft  the  star  of  hope  lies  distant, 

Small  and  dim ; 
They  forget  that  H  life  is  real," 

While  they  win. 

But  when  you  love,  look  'neath  tho  eyelash 

Of  an  eye, 
And  if  soul  be  beaming  brightly, 

Pause  and  try ! 
Thore's  a  gem  will  last  forever — 

More  than  gold — 
When  you  love,  and  love  in  earnest, 

Love  the  soul ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MOLLAIPS  STRATAGEM. 

BY    HORACE  B.  STAN  1  FORD. 

On  the  third  day  from  Dcvli,  with  the  old  mollah,  Ben  Talib, 
in  company i  we  reached  the  small  town  of  Avanco.  This  is  a 
place  of  no  importance,  save  to  those  who  love  fresh  fish  of  the 
Bucker  species.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Kizil  Irmak,  and  the 
fishermen  thrive  in  the  spring  and  fall,  at  which  times  tho  zebahl 
runs  in  the  river.  This  is  a  round,  smooth  fish,  from  six  to 
twenty  inches  in  length,  with  a  mouth  like  a  sucker's,  and  put  up 
with  a  bone  in  every  place  where  it  would  socm  possible  to  make 
a  bone  stick.  Yet  the  zebahl  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in  Avanco 
when  the  season  for  its  visit  is  present.  I  never  tried  to  eat  it  but 
twice,  and  both  times  I  got  a  bone  in  my  throat.  Ben  Talib  as- 
sured me  that  'twas  the  bone  of  the  zebahl  which  stuck  in  the 
throat  of  the  sultan's  humpback.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
could  not  eat  it  without  swallowing  about  as  much  bone  as  I  did 
of  flesh ;  yet  tha  stout  Turks  and  Koords,  who  inhabit  the  town, 
eat  it  with  as  much  ease  and  zest  as  can  be  imagined.  I  believe 
it  impossible  for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  zebahl,  and  not  swallow 
hones ;  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  throats  of  these  Mus- 
sulmen  must  have  been  worn  harder  than  the  needle-like  bones 
they  swallowed. 

Ben  Talib  was  to  stop  in  Avanco,  the  pasha  having  given  him 
judicial  jurisdiction  over  that  place  in  all  matters  not  punishable 
by  death.  As  he  assured  me  he  should  be  prepared  to  proceed  on 
the  next  morning,  I  determined  to  stop  for  him.  We  arrived 
before  noon,  and  he  went  at  once  to  tho  cadi  to  see  if  there  were 
any  cases  for  him  to  dispose  of.  That  functionary  informed  him 
that  there  was  one,  and  only  one.  All  others  the  cadi  himself  had 
disposed  of.  The  old  mollah  received  a  minute  description  of  the 
case,  and  then  went  for  his  dinner. 

Afcer  dinner  we  repaired  to  the  court,  which  was  holden  in  the 
house  of  the  cadi ;  and  shortly  after  our  arrival  a  young  man  and 
a  female  entered.  The  former  was  a  well  dressed,  good  looking 
youth,  somewhere  about  two  and  twenty;  the  female  was  very 
beautiful,  and,  one  would  judge  from  her  countenance,  not  more 
than  five  and  thirty,  if  so  old.  The  case  was  a  curious  one.  Tho 
youth  swore  that  the  female  was  his  slave,  and  he  wished  to  sell 
her  to  the  cadi  for  a  thousand  large  pieces  of  silver ;  while  tho 
woman  swore  that  she  was  the  youth's  mother,  and  the  only  wife 
his  father  had ! 

The  facts  were  these : — For  many  years  a  wealthy  merchant 
had  resided  near  the  town,  where  he  had  built  a  sumptuous  resi- 
dence upon  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  close  by  the  river. 
Many  people  had  known  him,  but  none  knew  anything  of  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  his  household,  and  his  females  were  never 
seen,  while  he  lived,  without  the  precincts  of  his  establishment. 


About  a  month  previous  to  the  present  time  the  old  man  had  died, 
and  now  bis  son,  the  only  surviving  child,  claimed  the  whole  prop- 
erty, and  also  claimed  this  woman,  who  was  called  Emina,  as  his 
slave,  given  him  by  his  father.  The  cadi  of  Avanco  had  seen  her, 
and  being  without  a  wife,  he  wished  to  buy  her ;  anil  it  was  this 
offer  that  first  brought  Emina  out  with  her  story. 

"Wise  and  upright  father,"  said  the  woman,  taming  a  tearful, 
appealing  look  upon  Ben  Talib,  "I  am  this  youth's  own  mother 
and  the  only  wife  his  father  ever  had.  We  were  wedded  in  Bul- 
garia, where  my  husband  found  me,  when  on  one  of  his  trading 
excursions.  When  my  husband  died,  one  month  ago,  he  gave 
half  his  wealth  to  his  son,  and  half  to  me,  making  me  swear  upon 
the  Koran,  that  if  I  married  again,  I  would  give  up  all  claims  on 
our  estate,  and  only  take  the  gold  and  jewels  he  left  me.  But 
now,  my  unnatural  son  would  rob  me  of  all — ay,  of  even  life  itself. 
He  has  hired  our  slaves  to  perjure  themselves ;  and  the  few  slaves 
who  remained  faithful  .to  me  he  has  sold,  and  by  this  time  the 
Lord  only  knows  where  they  are.  Willingly  will  I  become  the 
wife  of  the  cadi,  for  I  know  he  is  a  good  man  ;  but  I  not  only 
want  my  money  and  jewels,  but  what  is  more,  I  want  my  own 
body — my  own  soul — to  bestow  as  I  please.  In  short,  I  only  ask 
for  the  rights  God  has  given  me." 

"  Most  wise  mollah,"  said  the  youth,  as  soon  as  the  woman  had 
become  seated,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  too  calm  for  one  who  felt 
slandered,  "  you  know  how  easy  it  is  for  a  smooth-tongued  woman 
to  tell  a  plausible  story.  My  father's  wife — the  only  wife  he  ever 
had,  and  consequently  my  mother — died  fourteen  years  ago,  while 
we  were  at  sea,  on  our  way  across  the  Euxine.  She  was  buried  in 
the  deep  water,  and  since  then  he  has  had  no  wife.  This  woman 
lie  bought  in  Bulgaria  of  a  Jew,  ten  years  ago ;  she  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent cook,  and  for  that  he  took  her.  By  every  art  in  her  power 
lias  she  tried  to  make  my  father  take  her  for  a  wife,  but  he  had 
made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  know  woman  again,  and  he  only 
chided  her  for  her  importunities.  Once  she  even  had  the  audacity 
to  ask  me  to  take  her  for  a  wife." 

"Allah  kierim  !"  ejaculated  the  woman,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
turning  her  eyes  first  heavenward,  and  then  upon  the  youthful 
speaker.  Then  she  bowed  her  head,  and  after  a  few  struggles  she 
hurst  into  tears. 

From  that  moment  I  believed  the  woman's  story.  There  was 
no  affectation  in  the  look  she  gave  the  youth  as  he  uttered  that  lust 
sentence.    But  Malwan — for  so  the  youth  was  named — proceeded  : 

"Notice  her  not,  sir;  sho  has  studied  her  part  well.  When  my 
father  died  he  was  too  feeble  to  write,  and  ere  a  scribe  could  be 
sent  for  ho  breathed  his  last.  But  he  gave  me  all  nocded  direc- 
tions. I  was  his  only  living  relation,  and  to  me  he  gave  all  his 
wealth,  at  the  same  time  advising  me  to  sell  Emina  as  soon  as 
convenient,  as  her  subtle  scheming  might  bring  me  into  trouble. 
You  may  wonder  at  the  strange  contradiction  which  rests  between 
our  stories ;  but  you  can  never  know  how  astounded  I  was  when 
she  first  claimed  to  be  the  widow  and  mother.  Why,  sir,  had  the 
earth  opened  at  my  feet,  and  my  own  mother — God  bless  her  for- 
ever!— come  up  and  embraced  me,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
astounded.    But  ask  my  slaves ;  they  know  all  about  it." 

There  were  five  slaves — two  black  males,  two  white  males,  and 
one  black  female.  Malwan  had  sold  all  the  others  some  three 
weeks  before,  to  the  master  of  a  caravan,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Aleppo.  These  slaves  were  questioned,  and  their  storv  agreed  in 
every  particular  with  the  youth's.  But  I  could  plainly  see  two 
tilings — in  the  lirst  place,  they  gave  their  stories  with  too  much 
exactness  for  the  natural  effort  of  their  own  mind  and  nicmorv ; 
and  second,  they  did  not  seem  to  bear  much  good  will  towards 
Emina.  The  cadi  stated  to  Ben  Talib  that  he  had  taken  no  meas- 
ures to  try  the  case,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  loved  Emina, and 
any  decision  in  her  favor  by  him  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
purely  selfish. 

At  this  juncture,  the  old  mollah  called  Emina  to  his  side,  and 
conversed  with  her  a  few  moments  in  a  whisper,  and  I  saw  him 
slip  a  small  phial  into  her  hand,  which  she  hid  in  her  handkerchief. 
After  this  the  woman  returned  to  her  seat. 

"  We  must  bring  this  strange  case  to  a  close  soon,"  said  Ben 
Talib,  "  for  the  woman  does  not  feel  well,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  her  face,  I  fear  she  is  threatened  with  some  terrible  malady." 

Emina  did  look  badly,  and  I  noticed  that  ever  and  anon  sho 
would  raise  the  kerchief  to  her  nose. 

"And  why  not  bring  it  to  a  close  at  once  ?"  uttered  Malwan, 
with  unseemly  eagerness.  "  You  have  heard  my  story,  and  also 
the  testimony  of  my  slaves.    What  more  can  he  necessary?" 

At  this  moment  Emina  was  seen  to  reel  in  her  scat,  and  ere  any 
one  could  reach  her,  she  had  fallen  over  backward  upon  the  floor. 
The  blood  was  all  gone  from  her  face,  and  her  pulse  was  motion- 
less. The  old  mollah  sprang  forward,  and  helped  raise  her  to  a 
sitting  posture,  but  she  only  sank  back  again.  Malwan  lirst  stood 
like  one  in  doubt,  but  quickly  the  words  "She's  dead!"  stru:  k 
upon  his  ear,  and  lie  started  forward. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  the  venerable  judge  said,  rising  to  his  feet, 
"we  arc  spared  any  further  trouble.  You  have  killed  her,  and 
now  she  can  rest !  But  the  loss  of  a  slave  is  not  much,  and  I  am 
thankful,  for  your  sake,  that  sha  was  not  your  mother.  Hardly 
would  the  feet  of  him  who  had  slain  his  own  mother  find  passage 
over  Al  Sirat." 

The  youth  trembled  violently,  and  the  blood  forsook  his  face. 
Ho  stooped  over  tho  prostrate  form,  and  placed  his  baud  upon  the 
now  quiet  bosom. 

"  Did  that  fair  bosom  ever  nfTord  a  resting-place  to  thy  head 
when  it  ached  ?"  whispered  the  old  man,  slowly  and  solemnly. 
"  When  thy  steps  were  feeble,  did  those  hands  ever  guide  and  sup- 
port thee  '."    The  youth  trcmbied,  but  lie  did  not  speak. 

"  Take  the  body  hence,"  ordered  Ben  Talib,  "  and  let  it  be  con- 
signed to  the  vaults  in  the  valley  where  your  slaves  are  buried  !" 


That  old  man  knew  the  human  heart  well ;  he  knew  that  if  that 
woman  was  a  mother,  her  son  would  show  it  now.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  Malwan  to  know  that  the  love  of  gold  had,  for  the  time, 
blunted  every  other  feeling  ;  but  yet  he  could  sec  the  presence  of 
better  feelings,  though  deeply  buried  beneath  evil  and  darkness. 

"  Away  with  the  body  of  the  poor  slave  !"  cried  the  judge. 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  the  cadi,  who  firmly  believed  the  woman 
dead,  and  who  had  been  prevented  from  speaking  before  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  gritf,  "  I  will  see  to  that.  Alas,  poor  Emina  ! 
I,  at  least,  loved  thee,  and  now  I  will  not  see  thee  dishonored  in 
death.    Malwan,  give  me  the  body,  and  I  will  entomb  it  sacredly." 

"O,  Allah,  have  mercy!"  the  youth  gasped,  sinking  down  and 
bowing  his  head  over  the  body.  "  It  was  a  wicked  plot !  She 
was  my  mother ! — my  own,  kind  mother !  In  death  she  has  a 
power  she  might  not  have  had  in  life.  Give  me  the  body,  and  I 
will  find  it  sepulchre  by  the  side  of  the  husband  !" 

"  Hold  a  moment,"  spoke  the  judge,  raising  the  youth  up,  and 
stooping  in  his  place,  "she  may  have  some  life  yet  left." 

As  ho  thus  said,  he  drew  a  small  phial  from  his  bosom ;  and 
when  he  removed  the  stopper,  even  those  who  stood  around  could 
smell  the  powerful  contents  from  the  extremely  volatile  particles 
which  escaped.  This  phial  he  held  to  the  woman's  nose,  and  ere 
long  she  began  to  show  signs  of  life.  In  less  than  half  a  miimto 
she  was  seized  with  a  seeming  convulsion,  and  when  that  was 
passed  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  she  was  well 
again,  though  her  nerves  were  not  quite  settled. 

"  My  son,"  suid  Ben  Talib,  turning  to  tho  almost  petrified 
youth,  "  you  seo  your  mother  well  again.  I  gave  her  the  subtlo 
potion  which  produced  the  fit  that  came  upon  her,  for  I  saw  in 
you  a  soul  not  yet  so  hardened  but  that  so  deep  an  ordeal  would 
touch  it.  I  was  not  mistaken.  And  now  I  only  make  this  abso- 
lute proposition  : — Your  motlur  shall  be  the  wife  of  the  cadi,  if 
tiiey  both  wish,  and  she  shall  continue  to  hold  possession  of  all 
that  would  have  been  her's  had  she  remained  tingle,  until  you 
shall  have  a  child  born  to  yourself ;  and  then  she  may  sell  out  to 
you,  if  she  wishes,  but  not  otherwise.  As  for  other  punishment, 
your  own  conscience  will  furnish  enough." 

The  last  I  saw  of  the  parties  was  in  the  cadi's  house  ;  the  son 
was  upon  his  knees,  and  the  weeping  mother  tremblingly  spoke 
the  words  of  forgiveness  he  had  earnestly  begged. 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear  and  beautiful,  and  to  escapo 
that  inevitable  breakfast  of  zebahl,  I  urged  Ben  Talib  to  take  a 
start  before  the  morning's  meal.  He  was  perfectly  willing,  and 
before  seven  o'clock  we  reached  Bektash,  a  small  town  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Avanco,  where  we  obtained  a  good  breakfast 
of  mutton. 
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Sampson  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  45U. 

Most  stories  professedly  founded  on  fact  are  as  unreal  as  possible.  But  this 
life-story  of  a  man  of  thought  and  action  is  evidently  a  trauscript  of  actual 
experience.    It  is  a  pleasant  as  woil  as  deeply  interesting  work,  and  canjrot  tail 

to  find  favor  with  the  public. 

The  Axuel  ix  the  House.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1356.  ISnio.  pp.201. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  volume  of  poems  will  provoke  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy. The  pieces  are  unequal  in  merit,  and  there  is  uiuch  quaintuea*  and 
conceit  in  them — but  also  inauy  beautiful  passages  and  fine  thoughts. 

Recent  Speeches  axd  Addresses  by  Charles  Sumner.   Boston:  Ticknor  ft 

Fields.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  562. 

Nearly  all  of  these  speeches  are  upon  a  political  question  ou  which  the  coun- 
try is  divided.  They  are  ail  elaborately  finished,  and  evince  great  oratorical 
ability.  Mr.  Sumner's  style  is  forcible  aud  pure,  and  he  is  a  diligent  studeut 
as  the  eoutentu  of  this  volume  show. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"BE  GENTLE,  BE  GOOD." 

BY    BLANCHE  D'ARTOXSB. 

0  speak  no  more  of  the  placid  lake 
That  mirrors  the  evening  sky ; 

Though  well  It  may  token  thy  gentle  soul — 

Thy  heavenly  clear  blue  eye; 
My  heart  is  not  thine,  0  gentle  one ! 

'Twas  ever  a  fitful  thing — 
Anon  it  is  torn  by  the  storm-king's  power, 

Now — fanned  by  an  angel's  wing. 

1  know  thou  art  evermore  fair  and  good — 
Thy  soul  is  pure  and  blest; 

And  placidly,  like  a  gentle  dove, 
On  the  bosom  of  peace  doth  rest; 

But  if  mine  is  vexed  by  the  fiercer  storms, 
The  wilder  waves  of  strife, 

Thou  knowest  nought  of  the  buoyancy — 
The  thrill  of  my  tempest  life! 


[Written  for  Ball&u's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SPIRITS. 

BY  JOHN  T  HO  It  N  BERRY. 

Esq.  Tom  Farrar  had  made  a  "  good  thing"  out  of  practising 
law  tliu9  far,  and,  considering  how  few  cases  he  publicly  appeared 
in,  people  began  to  wonder  among  themselves  how  he  could  do  it. 
He  was  an  old  bachelor  yet,  which  fact  he  thought  was  quite  an 
assistance  to  him. 

In  the  old  brown  house  where  he  transacted  his  business,  re- 
ceived his  friends,  and  housed  himself  against  the  summer's  heat 
and  winter's  cold,  lived  do  soul  with  him  except  an  old  negro,  who 
was  glad  enough  to  get  her  board  in  return  for  her  work,  and  to 
whom  ho  now  and  then  made  presents  of  cheap  calicoes  and  second- 
hand bonnets  and  shoos.  She  served  his  turn  exactly,  and  no 
more. 

Tom  Farrar,  the  decayed  attorney,  was  a  right  down  character, 
and  well  known  and  understood  all  the  country  round.  He  had 
made  what  he  had  made  in  a  way  that  has  no  precise  appellation. 
It  was  something  akin  to  the  hovering  of  a  crow  over  a  lean  car- 
case, waiting  to  pick  its  bones.  Or  to  prairie  wolves  howling  and 
growling  about  a  horse  that  has  strayed  away  from  his  friends  in 
the  herd.    It  was  nothing,  in  short,  but  robbing  dead  men. 

How  he  saved  and  saved — how  he  pinched  and  screwed — how 
he  wriggled,  and  dodged,  and  turned,  and  twisted — nobody  in  the 
world  can  tell.  Every  cent  helped  tho  heap.  Every  dollar  in  his 
grasp  meant  a  hundred  cents.  When  ho  got  hold  of  a  little  job, 
ho  made  the  most  of  it.  Ho  never  thought  of  letting  go  till  thero 
was  nothing  left  to  hold  on  by. 

A  great  many  old  men  had  died  in  his  day,  who  were  generally 
supposed  to  bo  very  well  off  in  their  time,  but  whose  estates  hardly 
paid  tho  expense,  in  the  end,  incurred  in  their  settlement.  A 
great  many  widows  had  been  taken  out  of  the  world,  first  and  last, 
who  left  their  property  in  such  a  manner  that  he  alone  could  enjoy 
the  profit  and  advantage  of  it.  Orphans  that  you  could  not  begin 
to  count  upon  your  fingers,  had  seen  their  little  all  melt  and  van- 
ish beneath  the  grasp  of  this  relentless  attorney,  leaving  nothing 
solid  or  tangible,  of  which  they  might  avail  themselves  in  their  need. 

Any  twinges  of  conscience,  did  you  ask  ?  Bless  me,  no  !  When 
you  caught  old  Tom  Farrar  in  such  a  plight  as  that,  burdened  or 
stung  in  any  way  with  his  own  thought,  you  might  conclude  that 
the  heavens  were  about  to  fall,  and  everybody  was  going  to  make 
an  early  breakfast  off  of  larks.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  con- 
science in  him.  He  had  no  soft  parts  about  him.  He  was  gristle, 
all  the  way  through. 

At  length  his  case  got  to  bo  such  a  tough  one,  that  people  began 
to  wonder  what  would  become  of  him,  and  to  what  extreme  pitch 
of  audacity  he  would  finally  dare  to  go.  They  watched  him  as 
hunters  watch  a  tiger,  anxious  to  know  where  lie  is  going  to  jump 
next.  Then  they  bethought  themselves  of  throwing  barriers 
around  him  ;  unseen,  perhaps,  but  powerful  enough  to  keep  him 
in  check  from  greater  than  his  present  depredations  ;  and  of  cast- 
ing a  net  over  him,  that  should  in  the  end  so  entangle  him  that  he 
would  bo  thrown  down  in  his  own  toils.  Everybody's  hand  now 
was  against  him.  They  wanted  only  to  play  out  the  game  that 
he  had  begun. 

One  dark  and  dreary  night  in  November,  when  no  living  soul 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  heing  out  for  any  purpose, 
a  knot  of  young  men,  bent  on  frolic,  drove  an  old  cow  around 
under  that  part  of  his  house  in  which  was  his  living-room,  and 
waited  hopefully  for  the  sport  to  begin.  They  knew  the  "  critter  " 
had  a  weakness  for  rubbing  her  neck  against  posts,  as  the  worn-off 
hair  plentifully  proved.  There  were  two  or  three  posts  beneath, 
that  were  used  as  supports  for  the  floor  above,  and  to  one  of  which 
the  animal  found  her  way  as  if  by  instinct  itself.  They  saw  her 
course,  and  waited  as  patiently  as  they  could. 

By-and-by  she  commenced  scratching.  A  little  further  up  now, 
and  now  further  still.  Rub — rub — rub.  They  all  listened  and 
laughed.  As  for  Tom  Farrar,  who  was  sitting  quietly  alone  in 
the  room  overhead,  he  laid  down  a  bundle  of  papers  that  he  was 
engaged  in  looking  over— copies  of  old  testaments,  deeds,  bonds, 
notes,  and  the  like, — and  lookeH  all  around  him. 

"  Hark!"  said  he  to  himself,  in  a  whisper,  "what's  that*" 

Thon  it  grew  louder  and  louder,  so  that  Esq.  Tom  turned  a 
little  white,  and  began  to  forget  all  about  what  he  had  in  his  hand. 
Then  it  seemed  to  all  but  die  away  again  ;  sounding  so  faintly — 
rub,  rub,  rub — that  an  imaginative  person  might  have  believed  it 
the  rustle  of  the  pinions  supposed  to  be  worn  by  angels. 

Just  as  lie  thought  and  hoped  it  might  be  gone,  there  came  three 


very  distinct  raps  against  the  further  corner  of  tho  floor.  Tom 
Farrar  bounded  out  of  his  chair,  his  hair  stiffened  at  the  roots,  his 
eyes  sticking  out  from  their  sockets,  and  his  fingers  spread  as  far 
apart  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  unlucky  papers  had  fallen 
to  the  floor. 

"  There  !  there  !  there  !"  he  cried  out,  so  thoroughly  frightened 
that  he  could  not  have  told  his  name. 

Knock — knock — once  more.    This  time  only  twice. 

"  O  !  O— o — o — o  !"  groaned  the  shivering  attorney.  "  Who — 
who — who — w — o — o  !" 

Such  a  strange  voice  could  not  have  been  produced  by  a  gib- 
bering ghost — no,  nor  by  a  whole  party  of  them  together. 

Thump — thump — thump — thump  !  came  up  the  old  cow's  horn 
against  tho  floor,  as  if  all  below  was  alive.  The  attorney  made  a 
bound  at  every  repetition.    "  Wh — wh — where !  O  !" 

The  rascals  who  had  projected  this  fun,  were  peeping  through 
the  window  and  enjoying  the  first  dividend  off  their  mischievous 
outlay.  In  the  height  of  their  mirth,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
keep  from  shouting  aloud. 

Seeing  how  well  their  new  device  had  worked,  and  how  accessi- 
ble to  spiritual  influences  their  cowardly  victim  had  become,  they 
immediately  resolved  on  a  new  measure,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
turn  their  efforts  to  some  practical  account.  They  had  a  brief 
conference  on  the  subject,  and  finally  two  of  them  ascended  by  an 
old  ladder,  that  always  stood  against  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
ensconced  themselves  cautiously  behind  the  square  stone  chimney. 

"  Begin  I"  said  one  to  tho  other.  "  Give  it  to  him  good,  this 
time  !    Scare  tho  old  wretch  out  of  his  appetite  for  a  week  I" 

And  upon  this,  his  comrade  began  to  shout  down  the  chimney. 

"Hallo,  Tom  Farrar!"  said  he,  in  the  dismallest  voice  he  could 
assume.    "  Are  you  ready,  Tom  Farrar  V 

No  answer.  The  lawyer  had  left  the  middle  of  his  floor,  and 
gone  and  thrown  himself  upon  an  old  dusty  lounge  that  stood  in 
the  far  off  corner.  There  he  lay  stretched  and  shivering  with  fear. 
The  sight  of  him  was  truly  frightful.  His  teeth  shook  and  chat- 
tered. His  eyes  rolled  about  in  every  direction,  evincing  his  dire- 
ful agony.  Ho  was  liko  a  man  writhing  in  the  torments  of 
hydrophobia. 

"  I  say,  Tom  Farrar  !"  again  called  the  house-top  individual. 

"What!  what!  Q,  what  I"  answered  old  Tom,  half  springing 
to  tho  floor  from  his  reclining  posture.    "  What  do  you  want  V 

He  thought  it  could  bo  no  less  than  a  voice  from  li9aven,  of  course. 

"  You  must  go  with  mo  tonight!"  said  tho  unearthly  voice. 
"  Do  you  hear  ?    I  want  you  to  go  with  me.    Come,  get  ready  1" 

"  O,  no,  no,  no  !"  cried  Tom,  rolling  up  his  eyes  imploringly 
towards  the  open  chimney.  " Lot  me  stay  where  I  ami  Do  let 
me  stay  I" 

A  pause.    Old  Tom  began  to  take  hope. 

"  No,"  said  the  mysterious  visitor,  "  I  tell  you  no  !  You've 
done  mischief  enough  already  !  You  must  n't  think  of  living  any 
longer  !    Come,  hurry  yourself  and  get  ready  I" 

"  O,  give  mo  a  little  time  longer  1"  pleaded  the  attorney.  "  Only 
a  little !  See  what  I  wont  do,  if  you  only  will !  What  wont  I  do 
to  pleaso  you  1  O,  not  now,  not  now  I  I  beg  you  to  let  me  stay 
awhile  yet !" 

Another  pause. 

"  Well,"  asked  the  visitor  of  the  air,  "  what  will  you  promise  to 
do,  if  I'll  let  you  be  as  you  are  for  a  few  years  ?  Come,  say  on  ! 
What  will  you  do  !" 

"  O,  I'll — I'll — do  anything  you  want  me  to  I  Anything  in  the 
world  !  anything — anything  !  Only  let  me  live  !  Only  don't  take 
me  off  yet,  for  I  aint  ready  !" 

"No,  nor  never '11  be,  I  am  afraid.  But  let  me  ask  you  now! 
Will  you  go  and  return  to  the  Widow  Mallett  all  the  property 
you've  wrongfully  taken  from  her !" 

"Me  !  I  never  took  a  cent !  no,  not  a  singlo  cent !" 

"  Did  n't,  hey  1  Well  thtn,  you'd  better  come  on  with  me,  I 
guess — for  I  happen  to  know  all  about  it.    Come,  get  ready  !" 

"  O  no  !  I'll  go  and  see  her !  I'll  go  !  I  will,  if  you'll  only  let 
me  oft'!" 

Then  tho  old  cow  thumped  again  with  her  spiritual  horn. 

"  Will  you  go  to-night  1"  asked  the  man  aloft. 

"  Yes,  yes;  now!"  answered  Tom,  glad  to  get  off  even  so. 

"Right  off'?"  said  the  spirit. 

"  Yes,  this  very  minute  !"  answered  he. 

"  And  will  you  give  her  your  bond  that  she  shall  havo  six  hun- 
dred dollars  back  again  ?    Will  you  do  it  to  night?" 

Old  Tom  had  to  groan  out  his  answer,  for  it  came  very  hard. 
"  Y-e-s  !"  said  he,  "  I'll  go ;  I'll  go  and  do  it !" 

"  Or  else  make  your  peace,  and  go  with  me,"  added  the  visitor 
above. 

So  between  these  two  things,  Tom  Farrar  was  not  very  long 
in  choosing  which  one  he  would  adopt.  So  hastily  filling  up  a 
bond  at  his  table,  off  he  posted  to  the  Widow  Mallett's,  and  handed 
her  the  important  document  in  question. 

"  Here's  this,"  said  he,  thrusting  it  into  her  hand.  "I  mako 
you  a  present  of  it  I"  and  hurried  off  out  doors  as  rapidly  as  he 
came  in. 

And  that  was  the  good  the  spirits  did  to  Tom  Farrar  and  the 
widow.  His  dishonesty  was  put  in  healthy  check,  and  her  comfort 
was  increased  to  the  extent  of  her  heart's  desire. 

As  for  the  story  itself, — the  how  and  the  why, — it  soon  got 
abroad  in  every  direction.  There  was  no  stopping  so  good  a 
tiling.  The  cow  underneath,  and  the  rogues  overhead — they  ac- 
complished a  practical  piece  of  benevolence  that  "manifestations" 
equally  mysterious  are  not  capable  of  doing,  even  in  this  our  day 
of  advanced  spirituality. 

Tom  Farrar  does  n't  practise  law  now,  nor  in  fact  anything  else. 
He  keeps  as  quiet  as  he  can,  fearful  lest  his  friend  in  the  air  may 
be  after  him. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  OLD  MAN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

BY  MENTOR. 

The  fire  bums  bright  on  the  hearth,  old  wife, 

While  the  storm  beats  fiercely  without; 
And  the  blinding  snow,  in  the  wind's  strong  arms, 

Is  piled  in  heaps  about. 
We've  weathered  the  storms  of  threescore  years, 

And  now,  at  life's  decline, 
I  live  again  my  boyhood's  days, 

With  your  hand  clasped  in  mine. 

The  storm  howls  through  the  trees,  old  wife, 

And  sweeps  o'er  the  desolate  moor; 
It  covers  the  roof  with  a  burden  of  snow, 

And  piles  a  reek  by  the  door. 
The  fields  are  dressed  in  a  mantle  of  white, 

As  it  falls  from  the  storm-king's  hand  : 
It  spreads  from  the  hill  to  the  old  brookside, 

"Whose  banks  with  ice-bridges  arc  spanned. 

The  windows  are  curtained  with  frost,  old  wife, 

As  white  as  the  powdery  snow, 
And  the  cold  grows  keen  in  its  merciless  power, 

When  the  fire  on  the  hearth  burns  low. 
Then  pile  on  the  fagots,  and  we'll  talk  of  the  past 

By  the  light  of  the  blazing  lin ; 
Though  stern  old  winter  is  reigning  without, 

Our  love  shall  be  sovereign  within. 

Right  well  I  remember  the  time,  old  wifo, — • 

It  seems  but  an  hour  ago — 
When  I  entered  the  door  of  your  father's  cot, 

As  the  evening's  suu  was  low : 
I  trembl'iDg  stepped  on  the  sanded  floor, 

And  stammered,  I  knew  not  why; 
And  it  seemed  each  throb  of  my  beating  heart 

Kept  time  as  the  seconds  flew  by. 

Tour  hair  was  black  as  the  crow,  old  wife, 

And  blushes,  like  summer's  bloom, 
Crept  o'er  each  cheek,  while  tell-tale  eyea 

Were  wandering  round  the  room. 
We  told  our  love  by  the  pale  moonlight, 

We  wandered  at  eventide; 
Though  a  weary  path  we've  travelled  through  life, 

We've  journeyed  side  by  side. 

I  mind  me  well  of  the  day,  old  wife, 

When  with  a  lover's  pride, 
From  your  humble  home  in  the  mountain  cot 

I  bore  my  blushing  bride. 
Our  cottage  seems  as  then  it  seemed, 

And  I  notice  not  its  decay ; 
My  thoughts  are  wandering  back,  old  wife, 

And  I  think  not  we're  passing  away. 

The  old  clock  ticks  by  the  wall,  old  wife, 

As  it  ticked  in  days  long  fled ; 
While  we  gaze  on  its  face,  old  scenes  come  back, 

For  it  tells  of  the  silent  dead. 
It  told  the  hours  in  their  steady  flight, 

When  our  first-born  drew  his  breath; 
Its  hands  swept  on  in  ceaseless  round, 

When  his  eyos  were  closed  in  death. 

It  has  told  the  hours  that  have  pasEed,  old  wife, 

Since  sons  and  daughters  stood 
'Neath  the  old  roof-tree  by  the  babbling  brook, 

That  skirts  the  old  brown  wood. 
Whenever  I  look  on  the  outward  world, 

Some  saddening  changes  I  see; 
But  looking  within,  still  stronger  shall  prove, 

The  love  of  my  old  heart  to  thee. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

Captain  Van  Vleit,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  has  lately 
visited  the  "  far  west,"  read  a  paper  before  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Society  at  Washington,  at  its  late  annual  meeting,  relating  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  He  did  not  credit  the  assertion  of  the 
trappers  that  when  this  animal  took  an  "air  line"  course  it  threw 
itself  over  precipices,  alighting  on  its  large  horns.  But  ho  was  of 
opinion  that  the  delicate  flesh  and  thick  skin  of  this  animal  would 
be  highly  prized  could  it  be  obtained  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Prof. 
Baird  exhibited  the  skin  and  horns  of  this  variety  of  sheep  which 
has  no  wool,  but  a  long  hair,  valuable  only  for  chemical  purposes. 
The  society  voted  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  domestication.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  add  a  use- 
ful variety  to  our  domestic  animals. — Public  Ledger. 


CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
BALLOU'S   DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  monthly  has 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  its  circulation,  the 
proprietor  has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the 
public.  That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  op  cheapness,  is  admitted  by 
every  one.  containing,  as  it  does,  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and  forming  two  volumes 
a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
per  annum,  for  ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  tho  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  haB  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  sixteen  years.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,  TALES,  POEMS,  STORIES  OF  THE  SEA,  SKETCHES.  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES,  WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country.  Tt  is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries, 
and  improvements  occurring  in  cither  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreoablo  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  homo  or  abroad,  each 
number  being  compUte  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pages;  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  peculiur  sect  or  clique.  This  work  is 
intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  eouth,  east  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  ss 
any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  family  circle.  It 
is  in  &\\  its  departments,  fresh  and  original,  and,  what  it  purports  to  be,  the 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive  the 
Magazine  for  one  year,  or  any  person  sending  us  eight  subscribers  and  eight 
dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  1IALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Cerner  of  Trcmont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 
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THE  FRENCH  CONSCRIPT. 

The  two  pretty  pictures  which  accompany  this  sketch,  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  grace  and  truth  to  nature.  The  first 
depicts  the  "  Departure  of  the  Conscript."  The  scene  of  this  lit- 
tle drama,  lies,  we  perceive  from  the  costumes,  in  Bretagne.  War 
— "  war  hated  by  mothers,"  as  Horace  has  it — has  brought  its 
evils  home  to  the  heart  of  a  peaceful,  rural  village,  whose  inhab- 
itants haw  no  aspirations  for  glory,  and  are  probably  ignorant  of 
the  national  dispute  which  has  rendered  a  levy  of  men  inevitable. 
The  fatal  lot  of  conscription  has  fallen  upon  the  best-loved,  the 
Benjamin  of  a  little  rural  family.  In  the  distance  the  drum  is 
beating  the  rappel,  and  the  young  conscripts  are  falling  into  ranks, 
at  the  summons  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  who  is  reading 
the  roll-call.  The  conscript  hears  it  and  must  obey.  His  youth- 
ful countenance  expresses  the  deepest  anguish.  His  afflicted 
mother,  almost  overpowered  by  her  emotions,  droops  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  c'inging  fondly  to  her  darling,  sighs  out 
her  sad  farewell.  On  the  other  side  of  the  youth  stands  his  fath- 
er, a  toil-worn  man,  whose  hard  features,  as  he  gazes  on  his  son 
and  clasps  his  hand,  are  relaxed  by  grief  and  tenderness.  The 
young  brother,  who  holds  the  conscript's  wallet  and  who  is  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  rendezvous,  also  stands  the  picture  of  grief. 
An  older  sister,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  is  hiding  her  tear-tillcd 
eyes  with  her  hand.  Even  the  dog  gazes  wistfully  on  the  little 
group,  as  if  conscious  of  the  distress  of  the  family  to  which  ho  is 
attached.  It  is  a  bitter  moment  for  all.  Turn  we  to  the  second 
picture.  Years  have  passed.  We  are  standing  on  the  same  spot 
— before  the  same  doorway.  A  pent-house  roof  has  been  added 
to  it — and  even  the  decay  of  that  addition  attests  the  march  of 
time.  The  conscript,  bronzed  by  the  suns  of  Italy  anil  Egypt, 
ripened  from  a  soft  youth  into  a  stern,  bearded  man,  rushes  to 
meet  his  old  mother,  whose  prayers  for  his  preservation  on  the  lield 
of  battle,  nightly  and  daily  pound  forth,  have  prevailed.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway  the  youthful  brother,  now  u  full-grown  nun, 
is  advancing  to  greet  the  wanderer.  We  miss  the  figure  of  the 
father.  Sire  and  son  will  never  meet  again  on  this  side  of  eter- 
nity. The  old  man  is  laid  to  rest  with  his  fathers  in  the  church- 
yard. In  one  of  the  hoys  in  the  foreground  we  can  scarcely  re- 
cognize the  baby  brother;  hut  that  tliiu  figure  by  the  cottage  door, 
whose  basket  lias  dropped  in  the  moment  of  surprise,  and  whoso 
eyes  are  seeking  to  reconcile  the  features  of  the  present  with  the 


smiles  of  the  French  fair.  Louis  Napoleon  has  made 
good  use  of  the  Gallic  love  of  arms,  and  his  throne 
may  be  said  to  rest  on  bayonets.  It  is  an  alarming 
fact  that  in  France,  in  every  twenty  years,  at  least  a 
million  and  a  half  of  men  are  restored  from  the  armv 
to  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  are  unfitted  to  resume  their  stations  in  civil 
life,  from  the  idleness  and  vicious  habits  engendered 
by  campaigning.  M.  Alletz  says  :  '*  Look  at  the 
soldier  just  freed  from  service.  He  spends  before  his 
departure,  in  some  coarse  pleasures,  the  money  that 
he  has  received  from  homo  to  enable  him  to  return. 
Reduced  to  pawn  a  portion  of  his  garments  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  thus  created,  he  reaches  his  native 
place  half-naked,  drooping  with  fatigue  and  hunger. 
In  a  few  days  is  exhausted  the  natural  joy  he  feels  at 
finding  himself  among  his  friends  again.  Accustom- 
ed to  the  excitement  of  danger,  if  he  has  been  in  the 
field,  or  to  the  vagabond  indolence  which  he  leads  in 
great  cities  during  a  long  peace,  he  soon  feels  a  heavy 
and  brutal  ennui.  Everything  is  strange  and  monot- 
onous to  him  ;  the  uniformity  of  life  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  lead  wearies  him,  used  as  he  is  to  perpetual 
change ;  the  solitude  of  the  village  gives  no  scope  to 
his  loquacity  ;  the  necessity  of  work  alarms  his  indo- 
lence ;  his  newly  acquired  liberty  embarrasses  a  char- 
acter broken  by  discipline ;  he  misses  the  public  pla- 
ces of  the  cities  ;  ennui  makes  him  irritable  and  hard  ; 
he  seeks  out  old  companions  of  arms  and  idleness, 
gets  drunk  with  them,  quarrels,  ruins  or  drives  his 
family  to  despair ;  shortens,  perhaps,  the  days  of  his 
mother;  becomes  an  evil  example  to  youth,  excites 
the  indignation  of  all  respectable  people,  is  a  cause 
of  affliction  and  dishonor  to  his  family,  and  disturbs 
the  repose  of  the  magistrate.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  too  frequent  to  find  old  soldiers  among  the 
greatest  criminals.  Louvel,  Fieschi,  Alibaud,  more- 
over, had  been  soldiers."  M.  Ilandot,  also,  says  that 
the  fifty  thousand  men  who  generally  return  per  an- 
num to  civil  life,  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
workmen  whose  education  has  not  been  disturbed. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  CONSCRIPT. 

memory  of  th?  past,  is  undoubtedly  the  conscript's  sister.  The  villagers 
have  heird  the  news  and  are  rushing  together  to  give  a  welcome  to  the  sol- 
dier. The  two  pictures  are  suggestive  of  quite  a  little  drama.  The  con-  ' 
scription,  or  enlistment  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  is  distinguished  from  recruiting,  or  voluntary  enlistment,  and  its 
name  is  derived  trom  the  ancient  military  svstem.  Every  Roman  citizen 
was  obliged  to  serve  as  a  soldier  from  his  17tii  to  his  45th  year.  According 
to  the  Roman  law,  four  legion*  of  infantry,  each  consisting  of  6666  men, 
were  annually  levied.  All  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  compelled, 
under  penalty  of  deprivation  of  fortune  and  liberty,  to  assemble  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  or  near  the  capitol,  and  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule 
chairs,  assisted  by  the  legionary  tribunes,  made  their  selections  of  men.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  and 
honor  of  every  Flench  citizen  to  serve  in  the  French  army.  Every  French 
citizen  was  born  a  soldier,  and  liable  to  serve  from  16  to  40  years  of  age. 
The  young  men  of  the  designated  age  assembled  annually  at  appointed 
places,  and  the  selection  of  the  requisite  number  from  each  locality  was 
made  by  lot.  According  to  this  system,  no  rank  in  society  is  exempt  from 
the  duty  of  defending  the  state,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  young  men  of 
fortune  and  title  serving  in  the  ranks  as  private  soldiers.  Many  such  have 
made  the  campaigns  of  Algeria  as  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  d1  Afrique.  It 
is  this  feature  in  the  composition  of  the  French  armies  that  rendered  the 
French  troops  so  superior  to  the  English  in  the  Crimea.  The  largo  infu- 
sion of  educated  and  refined  men  gives  the  French  troops  a  moral  effective- 
ness which  their  allies  want.  Moreover,  in  the  French  army  rank  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  money  and  official  favor.  The  humblest  soldier  in  the 
ranks  may,  if  he  is  brave  and  intelligent,  become  a  marshal  of  France.  In 
the  English  army,  on  the  contrary,  the  private  soldier  knows  that  he  can 
never  aspire  to  toe  epaulette.  He  may  shed  his  blood  for  the  honor  of  his 
country  and  the  glory  of"  his  chief,  but  his  sword  can  never  carve  out  ad- 
vancement for  himself.  The  French  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
distinguished  for  their  feats  of  arms  and  for  their  love  of  military  glory.  It 
was  toe  boast  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Frenchmen  that,' even 
if  the  arch  of  heaven  were  to  sink,  they  would  sustain  it  on  their  lance 
points.  In  theory,  every  man  in  France  is  born  n  soldier — and  in  fact) 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  among  the  many  millions  of  France,  who  has  not, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  experienced  the  thrill  of  military  ardor.  Even  the 
women  have  been  infected  with  to*}  passion.  In  the  wars  of  the  old  repub- 
lic, General  Dumouricr  had  for  his  aides-de  camp  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
young  women  in  all  France.  They  were  seen  under  the  heaviest  tire,  ral- 
lying the  faint-hearted  and  heading  the  heroic  soldiers  in  the  most  desperate 
charges.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Paris,  grisettes  have  fought  and  fallen  beside 
their  lovers  ;  and  an  epaulette  and  spur  go  a  great  way  iu  winning  ilie 


REV.  JOHN  0.  CHOULES.,  D.  D. 

They  generally  go  and  inhabit  towns,  and,  according  to  him,  form  an  army 
always  ready  for  insurrection.  In  civil  war,  therefore,  it  is  against  old  sol- 
diers that  the  young  recruits  have  to  fight.  Fortunately  we  in  our  own  land 
are  exempt  from  these  drawbacks  to  civilization.  Our'militarv  svstem,  ad- 
mirable in  theory,  has  been  found  to  work  perfectly  well  in  practice.  Wo 
believe  that  our  regular  troops  all  told,  do  not  number  14,000  men.  Con- 
sidering the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  are  scattered,  this  force  is, 
perhaps,  too  small ;  and  yet  "the  regular  army  "should  be  reduced  to  the  low- 
est possible  figure.  Our  military  strength  lies  in  the  character  and  number 
of  our  |K)pulation.  The  uniformed  volunteer  militia  of  the  United  States, 
trained  to  arms,  would,  if  simultaneously  mustered  into  service,  present  an 
army  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  banded  forces  of  all  Europe. 
The  military  academy  of  West  Point  also  affords  an  important  element  of 
strength.  Nearly  a  hundred  highly  educated  officers  annuallv  graduate  at 
this  establishment,  and  engage  in"  different  civil  careers.  Each  of  these 
graduates  is  fitted  to  assume  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  highest  military- 
rank  ;  and  their  aggregate  number  is  so  great  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the 
largest  army  that  we  could  bring  iuto  the  field  is  sure  to  be  officered  in  the 
bojjt  manner  throughout. 

REV.  JOHN  OVERTON  CHOVLES,  D.  D. 

The  accompanying  engraving  presents  a  good  likeness  of  this  distinguish- 
ed Baptist  clergyman,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  about  sixty,  at  the  close  of 
the  past  year,  created  so  painful  an  itnpres.-ion  wherever  he  was  known. 
Dr.  Choules  was  a  native  of  England,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  wag 
passed  in  this  country,  where,  from  his  social  habits  and  frequent  journev- 
ings,  he  was  probably  known  to  more  individuals  than  any  clergyman  of 
his  time.  He  was  settled,  at  two  different  times,  at  Newport,  R.  I.",  and  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  in  thin  State  In  addition  to  his  clerical  duties,  he  was, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth.  When  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  made  his  famous  eastern  pleasure  trip  in  the  North  Star, 
commanded  by  Captain  Asa  Eldridge,  Dr.  Choules  was  one  of  the  invited 
guests,  and  became  the  chaplain  and  historiographer  of  the  expedition.  The 
details  of  the  tour  were  described  in  a  work  from  his  pen  which  met  with  an 
extensive  sale.  Among  his  other  literary  labors  we  may  mention  his  edi- 
tions of  Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  and  Foster's  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  his  parochial  duties  and  love  of  society  prevented  his 
devotion  of  much  time  to  the  career  of  author-hip.  "  The  great  character- 
istic of  Dr.  Choules  was  t>cneticcrice  of  heart."  He  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  suffering  without  an  effort  to  alleviate  it.  He  seemed  fo  regard  a 
person  whom  he  had  befriended  as  leaving  a  life-claim  upon  his  services. 


RETURN  FROM  THE  WAK. 
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LORD  PAL.MERSTON. 
This  individual  may  be  a  "nice  man  for  a  small  party,"  but  he 
is  by  no  means  a  nice  man  for  a  large  party  and  a  great  nation. 
He  seems  to  have  a  particular  faculty  for  getting  into  scrapes,  and 
a  not  very  happy  faculty  of  getting  out  of  them.  If  he  have  not 
succeeded  in  involving  Great  Britain  in  a  war  with  this  country, 
it  is  no  fault  of  his.  He  has  wilfully  misled  the  British  press  and 
public  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  his  government  and 
ours,  and  all  the  bad  blood  that  has  been  stirred  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  his  work.  He  asserted  that  Great 
Britain  has  offered  an  ample  apology  for  Mr.  Crampton's  viola- 
tion of  our  neutrality  laws  ;  whereas  it  has  been  proved,  that  in- 
stead of  an  ample  apology,  the  British  minister  has  been  trying  to 
justify  the  illegal  acts  of  British  agents  in  this  country.  On  the 
Central  American  question  the  British  public  has  been  equally 
misinformed.  They  have  been  told  that  an  offer  of  arbitration 
had  been  received  by  us,  while  all  the  time  that  offer  was  slumber- 
ing quietly  in  the  pantaloons  pocket  of  the  British  minister  at 
Washington.  But  we  believe  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
British  public  could  be  completely  hoodwinked  and  led  by  the 
nose.  They  are  beginning  to  look  into  things,  and  the  "  Circum- 
locution Office,"  with  its  plans  of  "  How  not  to  do  it,"  (see  Dick- 
ens's "Little  Dorrit")  will  be  no  longer  allowed  potential  sway. 
The  Do  Nothings  of  Great  Britain  must  give  way  to  the  Do 
Somethings,  and  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  be  inaugurated. 


The  Hero  of  Kars. — General  William  Fenwick  Williams, 
who  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Kars,  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Col.  Thomas  Williams,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  was 
born  in  Annapolis,  N.  S.,  in  the  year  1800.  He  has  four  sisters 
living,  three  in  the  British  Provinces  and  one  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  man,  and  many  of  our 
citizens  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him  during 
a  visit  he  paid  to  Boston  in  1835. 


The  Sandwch  Islands. — The  native  population  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  rapidly  decreasing.  This  is  almost  always  the 
case  when  the  colored  races  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  white. 


The  far  West. — We  number  twenty-two  hundred  subscribers 
to  our  "  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine,"  in  Iowa,  alone. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  vitriol-throwers  have  again  been  at  work  in  New 
York,  and  ladies  complain  of  their  ruined  dresses. 

....  The  damage  done  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  at  Cin- 
cinnati is  now  estimated  at  not  less  than  $50,000. 

....  Mr.  Scth  Yates,  a  resident  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  born  in 
Newport,  recently  celebrated  his  one  hundredth  birth  day. 

....  The  next  fair  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  to  be 
held  at  Philadelphia,  will  eclipse  all  its  predecessors. 

....  The  principal  sport  at  the  Florentine  carnival  this  season, 
was  the  smashing  of  gentlemen's  hats. 

....  Over  100,000  dogs  have  lately  been  drowned  in  the  Seine, 
at  Paris,  to  avoid  payment  of  the  dog-tax. 

....  A  boy  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  lately  shot  himself  while 
fooling  with  a  pistol.    Boys,  be  careful. 

....  There  is'  a  patriotic  association  in  Philadelphia,  called  the 
"  Snappers  " — from  snapping  loaded  pistols  at  their  foes. 

....  A  gentleman  wants  to  be  elected  mayor  of  a  certain  west- 
ern city,  "just  to  please  his  children." 

....  One  quarter  of  the  children  under  ten,  in  New  York  city, 
are  said  to  die  of  "  hereditary  inebriety." 

....  Musicians  and  painters  die  earlier  than  any  other  profes- 
sional men  in  Massachusetts,  say  the  figures. 

....  Chloroform  used  by  surgeons  of  field  hospitals,  doubles 
the  strength  and  advantages  of  the  staff. 

....  Ancient  Nineveh  was  fifteen  miles  long  and  forty  miles  in 
circumference.    Quite  a  village. 

....  The  Grand  Duchess  Helen  is  talked  of  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  St.  Petersburg. 

....  A  young  lady  in  France  offers  herself  as  the  prize  of  a 
lottery — three  hundred  tickets,  at  a  thousand  francs  each. 

....  The  Paris  ladies  wear  mock  jewelry — but  like  most  every 
thing  French,  it  is  brilliant  and  deceptive. 

....  Miss  Laura  Keene,  at  New  York,  has  been  singing  "  I 
know  a  bank."    Does  it  discount  notes  ? 

....  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  has  concluded  to  settle 
in  New  York.    Her  husband  followed  her  to  her  new  residence. 

....  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne  has  been  playing  a  farewell  en- 
gagement on  the  Charleston  stage. 

....  The  epicures  in  Paris  have  been  luxuriating  on  horseflesh. 
We  should  say  nay  (neigh)  to  such  luxury. 

....  They  are  making  brandy  in  France  out  of  bituminous 
coal.    Whole  hodfuls  are  changed  to  alcohol. 

....  A  body  of  500  Mormons  with  "  kits,  cats,  sacks  and 
wives,"  lately  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

....  Green  peas  have  been  selling  in  New  York  at  five  dollars 
a  bushel — rather  dear  eating. 

 Why  is  the  Crimean  General  Williams  like  a  railway  con- 
ductor 1    He's  the  hero  of  Kars. 

....  A  man  in  Greenbush  believes  in  rotation  of  crops — one 
year  he  raises  weeds — the  next  nothing. 


GROWING  OLD. 

Most  people  have  a  horror  of  growing  old,  and  particularly  so 
in  this  age  and  this  country,  an  age  and  a  country  of  speed,  where 
we  leap  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  from  girlhood  to  maternity, 
where  youth,  glorious  youth — not  to  say  verdant  youth — monopo- 
lizes all  the  avenues  of  fame  and  fortune,  and  gray  hairs  do  not 
certainly  command  the  respect  which  was  accorded  to  them  in  the 
"good  old  times."  Yet  this  terror  of  old  age  does  not  seem  to 
produce  any  practical  effect.  We  are  all  striving  our  best  to  grow 
old  as  soon  as  possible.  In  our  pleasures  and  pursuits  we  take 
the  very  course  which  brings  on  old  age  certainly  and  premature- 
ly. Manv  of  our  men  are  old  men  at  forty — many  of  our  women 
at  thirty  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

And  what  do  we  do  when  this  old  age  comes  upon  us  ?  We  re- 
sort to  art  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time.  Rouge  and  the  dental 
art  supply  material  losses.  Pearl  powder  seeks  to  disguise  sal- 
lowness.  Hair  dyes  change  the  early  silver  into  the  sable  hue  of 
the  raven's  wing.  Shanghai  coats  invest  shrunken  forms — French 
patent  leathers  add  to  the  tortures  of  the  gout.  But  these  flimsy 
palliations  are  unavailing.  Ago  stares  at  U3  from  the  mirror 
through  the  glaze  of  Spanish  white  and  French  rouge.  A  fashion- 
able coat  cannot  conceal  an  enfeebled  frame.  We  do  not  look  as 
old  men  and  old  women  ought  to  look.  Wc  as  certainly  do  not 
look  like  young  men  and  young  women.  We  are  phenomenal 
curiosities — walking  specimens  of  art — advertisements — travelling 
cards  of  certain  establishments — but  we  are  unreal,  unsatisfactory. 
We  begin  at  the  wrong  point.  We  have  not  taken  pains  to  pro- 
long the  period  of  vigor  and  health,  and  wc  pay  the  penalty  of  our 
want  of  social  philosophy. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  persons  who  persist  in  growing 
old.  They  do  not  make  it  a  business  to  keep  young — they  sur- 
render, ut  the  first  summons,  to  the  advances  of  age.  A  hale  and 
hearty  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty  finds  himself  in  a  ball-room,  and 
is  solicited  to  dance.  "  Alas  !"  he  replies,  with  a  lugubrious  air, 
"  my  dancing  days  are  over."  Or  a  friend  urges  the  same  indi- 
vidual to  take  an  invigorating  gallop  on  horseback.  The  same 
refusal.  "  My  dear  fellow,  only  consider — I'm  nearly  fifty — you 
can't  expect  me  to  mount  a  horse  at  my  age."  No — he  wont 
make  the  effort.  He  will  not  dance,  ride  or  walk.  He  must  cod- 
dle himself  over  a  hot  stove — creep  from  his  drawing-room  to  a 
carriage — give  up  study  because  memory  is  the  prerogative  of 
youth,  and  wilfully  allow  his  faculties,  physical  and^nental,  to 
rust  out ;  and  the  process  of  oxydation  is  very  rapid  when  you 
surrender  yourself  to  it  and  help  along  the  process. 

Now  look  at  men  who  make  it  a  business  not  to  grow  old.  We 
have  seen  Wallack  play  a  dashing  young  man  at  sixty,  and  those 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  never  suspected  his  age.  Bouffe, 
the  French  actor,  who  is  quite  an  old  man,  plays  the  boy  to  per- 
fection. Madame  Saqui,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Napoleon 
the  First,  very  lately  ascended  the  tight  rope  from  stage  to  gallery 
in  a  Parisian  theatre,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  And  we  know  a 
dancing-master,  who  is  past  sixty,  and  who  exhibits  all  the  agility 
of  eighteen.  The  very  best  fencer  we  ever  encountered  was  a 
French  officer  over  seventy.  Quite  too  many  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  at  certain  periods  of  their  lives  they  must  relinquish 
certain  habitual  exercises  and  amusements  whether  they  have  sur- 
vived the  capacity  for  pursuing  them  or  not ;  and  as  the  French- 
man said  :  "  I  will  drown  and  nobody  shall  save  me,"  so  thoy  will 
grow  old  and  nobody  can  prevent  it. 


The  Castle  of  San  Juan. — The  castle  of  San  Juan  d'  Ul- 
loa,  supposed  to  be  the  key  to  Vera  Cruz,  has  met  with  many 
vicissitudes.  The  buccaneers,  who  were  for  many  years  the 
scourge  of  the  Spanish  Main,  found  it  no  formidable  defence  to 
the  city.  In  the  teeth  of  its  guns  the  French  landed  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and-  its  flag  went  down  before  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  United  States.  Latterly,  a  political  prisoner, 
named  Saledo,  confined  within  its  wall,  induced  the  garrison  to 
revolt — summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  and  commenced  firing 
on  it.  After  an  eight  days'  siege  the  castle  surrendered,  and  the 
ringleaders  of  the  revolt  were  shot. 


Jack  Ketch. — Whence  comes  this  popular  sobriquet  for  a 
hangman  t  It  appears  that  the  mayor  of  Tyburn,  the  place  for 
capital  punishment  near  London,  was  Richard  Jaquith — the  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  into  Jack  Ketch,  and  its  application  to  the 
executioner,  followed  in  course  of  time. 


Chinese  Rejoicing. — The  Chinese  new  year  comes  in  on 
the  5th  of  February,  and  the  Chineso  in  San  Francisco  celebrated 
it  with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  fire-crackers,  while  the  Chinese  la- 
dies, who  were  lookers-on,  testified  their  delight  by  wildly  capering 
in  the  balconies  of  their  houses. 


Spring. — Somebody  thought  a  month  ago  that  spring  had 
come  "sartin  sure,"  because  he  heard  the  robins  whistling.  That's 
nothing.  We've  heard  and  seen  robins  in  mid-winter — living 
very  comfortably  in  cedar  swamps,  and  fat  as  bucks. 


Dress. — A  national  Dress  Reform  Association  is  called  to 
meet  at  Syracuse  in  June  next.  Are  we  to  have  another  influx 
of  Bloomers  *  A  fat  old  woman  in  spectacles  and  a  Bloomer 
dress  is  a  little  too  much  for  human  optics  to  endure. 

Naturalization. — A  woman  in  California  claimed  to  have 
been  naturalized  because  she  had  been  married  to  a  Yankee  for 
more  than  two  years. 

Query. — Can  a  man  be  said  to  be  inflated,  when  his  wife  has 
just  blown  him  up  ? 


THE  LAST  DAY  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

The  fine  engraving  which  occupies  pages  216  and  217,  of  our 
present  number,  designed  by  Billings  expressly  for  our  paper,  ia 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  It  is  a  striking  national  picture,  and 
one  which  may  be  relied  upon  for  fidelity  to  truth.  It  represents 
a  large  camp  of  California  emigrants,  on  their  way  to  the  dig- 
gings, and  just  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  pass  of  the  Sier- 
ra Nevada,  whose  clear,  cold  summits  form  the  horizon  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  large  mounted  figure  to  the  right,  in  the  foreground, 
is  the  guide  of  the  company.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  with  rifle,  bowie 
knife  and  holster  pistols,  mounted  on  a  noble  horse,  following  the 
trail  with  the  precision  of  an  Indian,  he  is  the  man  for  the  post  he 
occupies.  He  is  sounding  the  reveille,  to  recall  stragglers  and  give 
notice  that  the  hour  for  the  march  has  arrived.  Beside  him 
stands  a  western  hunter,  with  his  dog  and  horse.  To  the  left  an 
emigrant  family  are  finishing  their  breakfast.  The  father,  seated 
on  a  trunk,  with  the  rest  of  his  "  plunder,"  as  they  say  out  west, 
scattered  around  him,  is  petting  and  feeding  one  of  his  children. 
One  of  his  boys,  standing  behind  him,  is  displaying  a  prairie 
chicken  he  has  just  shot.  The  mother,  with  a  younger  child,  is 
seated  near  the  fire,  over  which  the  grandmother  is  hanging  the 
pot.  A  buxom  young  girl,  the  unmarried  daughter,  stands  beyond. 
A  boy  to  the  left  insists  upon  the  faithful  watch-dog  sharing  his 
breakfast.  In  front,  the  head  of  a  buffalo  lying  on  the  ground, 
shows  on  what  luxurious  fare  the  emigrants  have  been  feasting. 

Back  of  this  family  group  are  the  heavy  wagons — to  which  the 
oxen  are  already  yoked  and  feeding  out  of  their  nose-baskets. 
By  the  side  of  the  team  is  a  weary  man  who  has  been  on  guard 
all  night,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  listless  attitude  as  he  leans  up- 
on his  rifle.  Following  along  this  line  of  figures  toward  the  right 
we  come  to  a  group  of  huntsmen  and  dogs.  One  of  them  is  flay- 
ing a  fine  buck,  and  an  Indian  is  superintending  the  operation. 
An  old  hunter  is  narrating  to  his  comrades  the  incidents  of  the 
chase,  illustrating  it  by  reference  to  his  trusty  rifle.  In  the  dis- 
tance wo  see  the  van  of  the  caravan  already  in  motion,  men,  women 
and  children  flanking  the  heavy  wains. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  dramatic  picture,  every  group  having,  as 
it  were,  a  little  story  of  its  own.  Mr.  John  Andrew,  the  engrav- 
er, has  fully  seconded  the  designer's  skill,  and  brought  out  all  the 
points  in  the  drawing.  The  picture  is  worthy  of  being  framed 
and  glazed.  We  have  sold  many  duplicate  copies  of  numbers 
of  the  Pictorial  containing  our  large  pictures  to  subscribers  who 
have  desired  to  preserve  in  this  manner  these  admirable  specimens 
of  American  art,  which  have  been  pronounced  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges  fully  equal  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  London  artists 
and  wood  engravers. 


Important. — On  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  queen  wore 
her  crown  on  her  head.  Punch  thought  it  a  hint  in  regard  to  her 
ladies'  bonnets. 


Beneficent. — The  people  of  Cincinnati  are  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  In  Shakspearian  phrase,  they  "  lard  the  lean  earth." 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Ezra  W.  Cummings,  of  Newton  Corner, 
to  Miss  Ellen  A.  Higgins;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Maynard  to  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Farrar;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlingham.  Mr.  George  A.  Davis  to  Miss  Lucy 
J.  Scribner ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Robert  Mctntyre  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Ellis ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Harrington  to  Miss  Arabella  McCarthy.— 
At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Augustus  H.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  to 
Miss  Dolly  A.  Nichols  of  Salem.— At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr. 
John  H.  Blodgett  to  Miss  Almira  Meserve. — At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Jerome  Bock,  of  Brighton,  to  Miss  Susan  B.  Hill.— At  Woburn,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Lovejoy,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Emma  S.  Car- 
penter.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Augustus  H.  Kimball  to  Miss  Mar- 
tha J.  Femby. — At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Benjamin  Swasey,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Nancy 
Hanson.— At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Jones  to  Miss 
Martha  A.  Butler — At  Ipswich,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  Frederick  Wilcomb, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Donnclls. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  8. 
T.  Payson,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Philbrick.— At  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Horace 
M.  Ford,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Draxcy  Butler,  of  Sanford.  Me.  j  Mr.  Dennis  But- 
ler, of  Boston,  to  Miss  Frances  F.  Guptill,  of  Berwick,  Me. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Elizabeth  G.,  wife  of  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  24 ;  Winslow  Wright, 
Esq.,  74 ;  Miss  Sarah  W.  Hubbard.  26 ;  Mr.  David  Lovejoy,  82 ;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Tap- 
Un,  24 ;  Mr.  Thomas Flatley ,  64 ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Nightingale  72 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Baker ,63. 
— At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Edmands,43. —  At  Somerville,  Mr.  Frederick 
Pope,  41. — At  Cambridgeport.  Mr.  Jonah  B.  Stratton.  65. — At  Quincy,  Mr. 
Ezra  Walker,  Jr.,  25. — At  Milton,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  79. — At  Randolph, 
Miss  Caroline  F.  Alden.  23  — At  Salem.  Capt.  Joseph  R.  Winn,  71;  Miss  Mary 
Eliza  Monarch,  28;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Briggs.  23  — At  Gloucester,  Mr.  William  S. 
Rowe,  44. — At  Haverhill,  Mr.  John  T.  George,  55;  Mrs.  Julia  Thompson,  30; 
Mrs.  Hannah  Morse.  50  — At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Walter  Piper,  85;  Mr.  Alfred 
Pingry,  29.— At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Jonathan  B  Snow,  73;  Mr.  Charles  Townew, 
26;  Mrs.  Margaret  Thompson,  69  — At  Beverly,  Capt.  Richard  Wilkinson,  78. 
— At  Lowell,  Mrs.  Temperance  Thomas,  104;  Mr.  James  Marsh,  25. — At  West 
Boylston,  Mr.  Asa  Rice,  64  — At  Worcester.  Mr.  Zenas  S.  Freeman.  20. — At 
Pittsfield,  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  N  J.,  75;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dunbar, 
33;  Mrs.  Phebe  Merry,  71. — At  Nantucket,  Mr.  George  Austin,  68. — At  New 
Bedford,  Mrs.  Comfort  Pierce,  55. 
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[Written  fur  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
TO  THE   MARCH  WIND. 

BT    FR1NK  FREBL07I. 

Peal  on !  lugubrious  wind  ! 

Blow  long,  and  deep,  and  loud! 

Thou  whirl'st  the  dry  leaves  in  a  russet  cloud, 
Thou  scattering,  bold  March  wind! 

Peal  out  an  anthem  more ! 
Poal  out  a  trumpet  blast! 

Thou  sway'st  the  bending  trees  and  creaking  masts — 
Thou  swalloweet  up  the  sea-breeze  on  the  shore. 

Ha!  let  me  breathe  thee  now, 

0  bold  March  wind,  that  sways  the  mighty  trees — 
That  swallowest  up  the  saline  crisped  breeze — 
Bathe  with  a  gust  my  brow ! 

Methought  thou  mighfst  all  ruildow  chase  away — 
All  cobwebs  from  the  brain  s  interior  cell; 
Canst  enter  there,  and  tell 

The  labyrinth  mazes  of  the  mind's  deep  way? 

0,  I  would  die,  March  wind, 

And  have  thee  chant  a  requiem  o'er  my  grave! 

Peal  forth  an  anthem — make  the  tree-tops  wave, 
And  nature  cadence  iniud. 

Another  gurgling  gust,  a  trembling  trill 

Arises  slowly  on  my  listening  ear; 

Hearken  !  'tis  drawing  near — 
Crash!  and  tho  foremost  tree  has  downward  fell. 

Ha!  see  its  roots — long,  sinuous,  lean  and  fine — 
Have  yet  embraced  a  clump  of  sandy  soil, 
All  crushed  and  crumpled  in  their  serpent  coil ; 

The  towering  tree  lies  down  the  bank  supine. 

Was  *t  not  a  glorious  blast?    0  fallen  tree! 

Light.  aa,ile,  springy  thing! 

T,  too,  would  fall  iu  Spring, 
And  have  the  March  wind  play  Its  chant  o'er  me. 

Searcher  of  hearts — March  wind! 

May  no  consumptive  ever  breathe  of  thee! 

Thou  comest  with  wild  poetry  to  mc — 
And  yet  the  scent  of  death  thou  leav'st  behind. 

From  childhood  I  have  loved  thee,  bold  March  wind ! 
And  I  will  up  on  to  the  hill-top  straight, 
To  hear  thee  stride  along  with  thundering  gait — 
Thy  tracks  made  visible  by  the  leaves  we  find : 
Until  another  Spring — farewell,  0  bold  March  wind! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AMY'S  VALENTINE. 

BT  MARY  L.  MEANT. 

"And  no  one  has  sent  you  a  valentine,  Miss  Amy ? — isn't  it 
too  bad?"  The  little  speaker  was  examining  the  various  valen- 
tines addressed  to  her  two  oldest  sisters,  who  turned  the  costly 
trifles  over  carelessly,  as  if  they  were  things  of  course,  smiling 
complacently  now  and  then  at  the  exclamations  of  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  "  O,  see  that  lovely  embroidered  handker- 
chief sister  Julia  has  got !" — "  I'd  rather  have  a  ring  like  Amelia's 
— is  it  diamond,  sister?" — "Look! — just  look! — Julia  hai  a  ring 
in  her's,  too!"  And  so  do  tho  little  group  prattle  on,  as  one  after 
another  of  the  elegant  valentines  was  unfolded. 

Unnoticed  and  apart  from  the  family  group  stood  a  young  girl 
listlessly  turning  over  some  new  music.  Her  dark  merino  dress, 
with  plain  linen  cuffs  and  collars,  ottered  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Misses  Atwood's  elegant  attire ;  her  hair,  of  a  pale  golden  huo, 
was  brushed  smoothly  over  her  ears,  and  twisted  into  a  close  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  a  style  singularly  unbecoming  to  her  pale, 
languid  countenance.  A  pretty  face,  that  seemed  once  to  have 
beon — and  might  bo  again,  if  the  bloom  of  happiness  would  ever 
revisit  those  wan  cheeks,  and  its  rays  light  up  the  violet  eyes,  now 
seldom  brightened  by  pleasant  emotions.  Thoso  mournful  orbs 
became  suddenly  humid,  as  the  child's  thoughtless  words  smote 
on  her  ear ;  and  releasing  her  dress  from  the  little  fingers  that 
strove  to  detain  her,  Miss  Amy  fled  to  her  room,  and  threw  her- 
self on  tho  bed  to  indulge  a  hearty  fit  of  weeping,  mingled  with 
sad  and  bitter  reflections. 

Why  was  she  a  stranger  and  a  dependent  in  a  house  where 
pleasure  was  known  to  all  save  her  ?  In  the  drawing-room  gaiety 
reigned  supreme ;  in  the  kitchen,  tho  servants  could  occasionally 
enjoy  a  merry  hour — but  for  her,  the  lonely  governess,  there  was 
no  companionship.  She  occupied  an  isolated  position  between 
the  high  and  the  low ;  even  the  artless  endearments  of  her  two 
youngest  pupils  were  jealously  discountenanced  by  the  gay  mama, 
who  was  too  devoted  to  fashion  to  allow  herself  time  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  her  offspring  till  they  were  of  ago  to  be  intro- 
duced into  society. 

It  had  not  always  been  thus  with  Amy  Barker.  Remembrances 
of  a  happy  past  came  to  render  the  present  yet  more  dreary.  0, 
the  beautiful  home  at  Elm  Grove,  where  she  had  sported  away  the 
years  of  childhood,  tho  only  object  of  parental  idolatry,  caressed 
and  flattered  by  friends  and  dependents !  How  this  day  her 
thoughts  dwelt  on  that  sunny  period — for  Valentine's  Day  was 
also  her  birthday,  and  as  such  was  wont  to  be  welcomed  with 
feasting  and  merriment.    Ah,  those  were  pleasant  seasons ! 

Fondly  cherished  was  the  remembrance  of  one  of  those  festivals 
— her  ninth  birthday ;  how  vividly  she  could  recall  its  every  inci- 
dent. The  merry  band  of  children  collected  within  her  pleasant 
home ;  the  ceaseless  chatter  about  valentines,  in  which  they  were 
as  interested  as  maturer  beaux  and  belles ;  the  pretty  missives 
ornamented  by  her  mother  for  distribution  among  tho  group,  the 
larger  number  of  which  found  their  way  to  the  bright  little  queen 


of  the  fete.  She  had  them  all  yet ;  they  were  treasured  not  alone 
as  mementoes  of  that  happy  occasion,  but  as  being  partly  the  work 
of  a  mother's  hand.  But  there  was  another  valentine  not  less 
cherished,  which  had  been  tho  last  offering  of  that  day,  though  it 
was  only  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged  note-paper,  with  a  delicate  wreath 
of  forget-me-nots  traced  around  the  lines  written  in  a  boyish  hand. 
She  had  found  it  attached  to  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers  lying  on 
her  little  table,  when  she  went  to  bo  dressed  for  the  dance  that  was 
to  conclude  the  festivities  ;  and  her  childish  heart  had  throbbed  at 
this  mark  of  preference  from  the  largest  boy  of  tho  company — 
"  handsome  Walter  Everett,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  embryo 
coquettes,  who  were  "dying"  to  win  his  favor.  How  proudly  she 
displayed  that  bouquet — how  gaily  danced  with  handsome  Walter; 
yet  how  sad  was  the  conclusion  of  tho  evening,  when  they  parted 
for  long  years.  Walter  was  going  to  a  distant  college,  then  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe.  And  Amy  cried  herself  to  sleep  that 
night,  though  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  ono  of  her  curls  was 
in  Walter's  possession  as  a  priceless  keepsake. 

As  the  young  governess  lived  over  again  that  never-to-bo-for- 
gotten day,  she  rose  from  the  couch  on  which  she  had  despairingly 
fallen,  and  opening  a  box  that  contained  her  treasure,  she  took 
out  the  hoarded  valentine,  and  with  fondly  lingering  glances,  re- 
peated the  words  which  were  already  engraven  on  her  memory. 
"  Silly  stuff!"  her  father  had  once  smilingly  called  the  verses  ;  yet, 
though  Amy  was  generally  fastidious  with  regard  to  poetry,  she 
could  find  it  in  her  heart  often  to  read  over  the  "  silly  stuff"  with- 
out a  thought  of  criticism. 

"  Little  sprite,  with  laughter  gay, 
Leave  awhile  thy  sportive  play ; 
Amy,  fairy  child  of  mine, 
Thee  I  choose  my  Valeutine. 

11  Other  nine  years  will  have  rolled 
O'er  those  floating  locks  of  gold 
Ere  again  thy  form  Til  seo — 
Amy,  shall  1  find  thee  free? 
Free,  that  my  fond  love  may  twine 
Round  my  chosen  Valentine?" 

Ah,  T.hat  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  Amy's  destiny  since 
tho  night  she  first  looked  on  that  valentine.  The  gradual  change 
in  her  father — but  her  thoughts  could  not  dwell  on  that.  Alas  ! 
how  many  fathers  toy  with  tho  wine-serpent  till  it  finally  enwraps 
them,  helplfts  victims,  in  its  deadly  coils ;  while  their  families, 
reared  in  comfort,  ay,  in  luxury — sink  into  obscurity  and  want. 
Amy's  gentle  mother,  heart-stricken  and  earth-weary,  sank  into  a 
dreamless  sleep ;  the  father,  too,  passed  away,  and  was  laid  in  a 
nameless  grave.  Amy,  the  once  petted  and  idolized  Amy,  was 
a  poorly-paid,  humble  governess,  far  from  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood. Yet  her  present  life  might  bo  enviable  to  what  was  yet  in 
store  for  her;  for  Mrs.  Atwood  had  chosen  another  governess, 
highly  recommended  by  a  particular  friend,  and  this  was  Amy's 
last  month  in  her  present  abode.  She  knew  not  where  her  lot 
was  next  to  be  cast.  She  had  advertised  for  another  situation 
without  success.  But  a  lady  who  sometimes  visited  Mrs.  Atwood, 
and  who,  having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with  her,  pro- 
fessed a  lively  interest  in  her  welfare,  had  told  her  not  to  take  any 
further  steps  in  tho  matter,  for  that  she  would  procure  for  her  a 
more  desirable  home  than  the  ono  she  was  about  leaving.  But 
that  was  two  weeks  ago,  and  Amy  had  not  seen  Mrs.  May  since ; 
perhaps  she  had  forgotten  her,  though  the  suspicion  seemed  as 
ungrateful  as  unjust,  for  her  sweet,  friendly  manner  had  often 
cheered  Amy's  drooping  spirit. 

A  light  rap  at  the  door,  the  waiter  appeared — "  A  valentine  for 
Miss  Amy."  And  Amy  almost  screamed  as  a  bouquet,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  one  of  "long  ago,"  with  a  snowy  missive  at- 
tached was  placed  in  her  hands.  There  were  the  waxy  Camillas, 
half  open  white  rosebuds,  daphnas,  with  their  roseate  blush  and 
delicious  fragrance,  with  intermingled  sprays  of  delicate  clematis 
and  lily  belles.  Amy  drew  a  long,  deep  breath  of  delight,  and, 
with  fingers  trembling  with  joyful  agitation,  opened  the  valentine, 
and  saw  traced  in  characters  bimilar  to  those  often  studied  with 
tearful  eyes  : 

11  Far  away  beyond  the  sea, 
Faithful  proved  my  heart  to  thee, 
Amy  fair — in  days  lang  sync, 
Chosen  for  my  Yalentiuo. 

"  Now  the  nine  long  years  have  rolled 
O'er  thy  locks  of  floating  gold, 
And  thy  early  charms  give  place 
To  the  maiden's  witching  grace, 
Amy,  do  I  find  thee  free? 
Hast  thou  kept  thy  heart  for  me? 
May  I,  as  in  days  lang  syne. 
Choose  thee  for  my  Valentine." 

Amy  was  weeping  again,  but  this  time  with  happiness.  Walter 
had  not  forgotten  her — ho  was  faithful  still;  it  was  her  Walter 
whose  name  she  had  seen  a  few  months  since  in  the  list  of  passen- 
gers just  arrived  in  a  ship  from  Havre — but  0,  could  he  see  her 
now,  would  he  recognize  his  early  love !  The  pale,  careworn, 
dispirited  governess  was  not  the  blooming  creature  of  whom  he 
dreamed.  Even  by  the  floating  locks  of  gold  he  could  not  recog- 
nize his  Amy  ;  for  Mrs.  Atwood  disliked  to  see  a  governess  wear 
her  hair  in  curls — so  the  waving  tresses  had  long  been  trained  to 
lie  in  straight,  smooth  folds.  For  a  moment  these  thoughts  passed 
through  Amy's  mind,  but  she  was  too  happy  to  indulge  them. 
She  could  only  think  of  Walter,  and  that  this  was  her  eighteenth 
birthday — the  day  to  which  she  had  ever  looked  forward  with 
hopeful  anticipation,  but  latterly  with  shrinking  and  grict. 

Another  tap  at  the  door — "  Mrs.  May's  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
Mrs.  May  was  waiting  in  the  parlor  for  Miss  Amy."  And  for  an 
explanation,  a  card,  on  which  Mrs.  May  had  written,  "  My  dear 
Amy,  make  no  delay,"  was  placed  in  her  hand.    Amy  mechani- 


cally threw  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  taking  the  bouquet,  and 
tho  little  box  containing  her  treasures,  descended  to  the  parlor. 

"  My  friend,  Mrs.  May,  has  interested  herself  for  you  as  she 
promised,  Miss  Barker,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood ;  but  ere  she  could 
add  more,  Mrs.  May  said,  pleasantly : 

"  I  have  come  to  run  away  with  you,  Amy,  love.  Is  your  trunk 
packed  !" 

"  No,  ma'am,"  returned  Amy,  who  thought  all  this  rather  too 
sudden  ;  "  but  I  can  have  it  ready  in  a  few  moments." 

"  Then  I  will  wait.  Will  you  truBt  your  bouquet  to  my  care 
in  the  meantimo  V 

Amy  blushed,  for  the  smiling  question  seemed  to  be  uttered 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis  ;  then  smiling  at  her  foolish  fancy,  she 
ran  up  to  her  room,  arranged  her  small  wardrobe,  and  having 
hastily  but  affectionately  bid  farewell  to  her  late  pupils,  and 
bowed  to  Mrs.  Atwood,  she  entered  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  May, 
and  was  soon  driven  to  that  lady's  house. 

As  she  passed  through  the  hall,  she  observed  that  the  drawing- 
room  was  being  brilliantly  lighted,  as  if  for  company  ;  but  to  her 
timid  inquiry  her  hostess  replied,  "  No,  they  were  not  willing  to 
have  strangers  present  on  that  evening."  And  again  that  peculiar 
tone  startled  Amy.  But  how  was  her  amazement  increased  when, 
after  Mrs.  May's  waiting-maid  had  converted  her  smooth  braids 
into  the  o'.d  familiar  floating  tresses,  that  looked  in  their  soft  lustro 
like  spun  gold,  and  she  had  donned  her  best  dress,  a  light  bluo 
cashmere,  very  becoming  to  her  delicate  complexion,  Mrs.  May 
further  adorned  her  with  a  collar  of  rieli  needlework,  which  she 
fastened  with  a  pearl  brooch,  saying,  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile,  that 
it  was  her  birthday  gift.  How  could  Mrs.  May  have  known  about 
her  birthday  ? — and  why  should  she  thus  favor  her?  But  without 
giving  time  for  her  conjectures  or  thanks,  the  lady  led  her  young 
companion  down  stairs.  A  gentleman  emerged  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  meet  them,  to  whom  she  said,  "  I  will  yield  my  fair  guest 
to  your  care,  Walter;"  and  with  one  glance  at  tho  manly  face  that 
still  retained  its  familiar  expression  of  old,  Amy  was  folded  to 
Walter  Everett's  heart.  An  hour  after,  when  Mr.  May  entered 
the  drawing-room,  he  found  the  lovers,  witti  a  not  unfrequent  sel- 
fishness in  such  pleasant  conversation,  that  they  were  quite  obliv- 
ious of  every  one  but  themselves. 

" My  patience,  how  long  some  people  take  to  court!"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  his  pleasant,  hearty  tones.  "  Walter,  ask  your  aunt 
if  I  did  not  gain  her  consent,  duly  lay  the  case  before  pa  and  ma, 
and  have  everything  settled,  even  to  fixing  on  the  important  day,  in 
less  time  than  you  have  token  to  ask  your  lady  love  to  be  yours." 

Walter  replied  to  his  uncle's  raillery  in  a  similar  jocose  strain, 
and  the  mystery,  which  even  during  tho  hours'  conversation  had 
not  been  fully  explained,  was  now  clear.  Mrs.  May  was  Walter's 
aunt,  and  the  confidant  of  his  early  passion.  After  his  return  to 
America,  when  all  his  inquiries  for  the  Barkers  proved  fruitless, 
his  aunt  had  accidentally  discovered  Amy,  and  by  her  contrivanco 
he  came  to  the  city  on  that  afternoon,  and  despatched  the  valen- 
tine to  Amy  to  prepare  her  for  the  happiness  in  store. 

It  was  a  pleasant  family  circle  that  gathered  round  the  elegantly 
spread  tablo  at  Mr.  May's  that  evening.  The  young  ladies,  whom 
Amy  had  several  times  seen,  by  their  ready  tact,  relieved  the 
embarrassment  she  would  naturally  feel  under  the  circumstances ; 
nor  had  she  occasion  for  the  bright  blushes,  that  now,  as  of  old, 
adorned  her  cheeks,  save  once  at  the'  conclusion  of  tho  repast, 
when  Mr.  May's  love  of  a  joke  overcame  his  kindly  consideration 
for  his  timid  guest ;  and  on  ono  of  his  daughters  addressing  Wal- 
ter as  cousin,  he  cried  out: 

"  Say  cousin  Walter,  or  we  shall  not  know  whether  you  mean 
him  or  cousin  Amy." 

After  tea  Mrs.  May  drew  Amy  one  side  to  propose  that,  as 
Walter  must  leave  the  city  early  in  the  morning,  as  business  of  a 
pressing  nature  demanded  his  presence  at  home,  they  should  be 
married  immediately.  Amy  stood  aghast  at  the  idea,  but  Mrs. 
May  so  eloquently  pleaded  that  sho  would  not  force  poor  Walter 
to  part  with  her  now  for  an  indefinite  time,  after  the  long  and 
anxious  search  he  had  already  made  for  her,  that  she  consented. 
At  nine  o'clock  tho  clergyman  arrived,  and  Amy,  looking  very 
sweetly  in  her  simple  robe  of  mull  muslin,  her  luxuriant  curls  con- 
fined by  a  wreath  of  natural  roses  and  myrtle,  was  united  to  Wal- 
ter Everett,  with  the  warm  approval  of  the  amiable  family,  who 
onlv  regretted  that  they  must  so  soon  part  with  her. 

The  announcement  of  the  marriage  caused  considerable  surprise 
to  Mrs.  Atwood  and  the  young  ladies.  They  now  felt  rather  cha- 
grined at  the  reflection  that  they  had  treated  the  quondam  gov- 
erness as  if  she  were  a  being  of  another  species,  and  could  wish 
that  their  deportment  had  been  widely  different  to  one  now  con- 
nected with  the  Mays.  But  then  how  were  they  to  know  that 
plain,  unpresuming  Amy  Barker  was  destined  to  become  the  bride 
of  the  rich  and  aristocratic  Walter  Everett  ? 


CULTURE  OF  THE  LOCUST. 

The  Acacia,  the  pseudo- Acacia  or  Locust  tree,  grows  in  twenty 
vears  to  a  goodly  size,  perfuming  with  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers 
the  atmosphere  all  around  it,  yielding  great  abundance  of  rich 
material  to  the  honey  bee  for  the  manufacture  of  his  precious  nec- 
tar, fit  food  for  gods  and  men.  Its  Uie  in  shipbuilding,  for  fence 
posts,  as  well  as  for  manifold  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, is  rendering  it  every  year  more  valuable  as  an  article  of 
commerce  ;  it  always  commands  a  high  price  in  all  sections  of  our 
country,  and  will  grow  well  in  almost  all  soils  and  situations.  It 
is  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  as  well  as  in  many  ways  useful  and 
valuable.  An  acre  of  Locust  of  fifteen  years'  growth  will  bring 
from  $800  to  $1000;  of  twenty  years' growth,  $1500;  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years'  growth,  $3000,  more  or  less,  without  the  labor 
of  cutting  anil  carrying  to  a  market ;  for  the  buyers  will  take  it 
standing,  and  leave  you  the  branches,  which  for  firewood,  will  pay 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  land  during  the  time  the  crop  has 
been  growing.  The  cost  of  planting  and  protection  for  the  first  few 
v«ars,  with  the  labor  of  proper  trimming  and  pruning,  is  trifling  in- 
deed, compared  with  the  ultimate  profits. —  Westjield  Neics  Letter.  | 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
Dr.  Leas,  of  Baltimore,  has  entered  the  Russian  service  as  sur- 
geon, with  high  pay  and  emoluments   The  Newport  Mercury 

states  that  two  geese  were  dug  out  of  a  snow  drift  in  that  town  a 
fow  days  since,  which  had  been  without  food  for  forty-two  days. 

They  were  very  thin  of  flesh,  but  quite  lively.  Beavers  are 

sold  in  the  California  market  for  food.    The  tail  of  the  beaver  has 

always  been  considered  a  rare  delicacy  by  hunters.  A  new 

Protestant  church  has  been  formed  among  the  Armenians  of 
Baghchcjok,  in  Turkey,  and  seventeen  new  converts  have  been 
added  to  the  church  in  Aintab,  and  three  to  the  church  of  Kills. 
In  the  latter  place,  there  are  Turks  who  are  called,  by  other 
Turks,  Protestant  Mussulmans.  They  have  not  openly  separated 
from  the  Mohammedans,  but  are  known  to  have  embraced  Pro- 
testant views.  Surprise  parties  are  the  most  agreeable  institu- 
tions of  New  England  social  life.  There  are  eight  manufacto- 
ries of  brooms  in  the  town  of  Poland,  Ohio,  which  turn  out  about 

300  dozen  per  week,  or  150,000  through  the  year.  There  are 

twenty-three  circus  companies  in  the  United  States,  whose  average 
expenses  are  about  8000  dollars  a  day.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Georgia,  by  formal  resolution,  have  declined  to  hold 
intercourse  with  Vermont,  and  instructed  the  governor  accordingly. 

They  will  neither  receive  messages  nor  send  them.  The  total 

number  of  hogs  packed  during  the  past  season  at  Cincinnati,  was 

405,395 — an  increase  over  that  of  last  yearof  49,610.  London, 

besides  being  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  aspires  to  the  posses- 
sion of  tho  largest  hotel  in  the  universe,  and  to  that  end  a  company 
of  bankers  are  about  to  erect  a  monster  establishment  on  Trafalgar 

Square,  to  cost  $5,000,000,  on  the  "American  plan."  A  bill 

has  been  introduced  restoring  the  law  of  imprisoment  for  debt  in 

Minnesota.  An  American  ship  recently  ran  into  a  Turkish 

nobleman's  palace,  at  the  waterside  in  Constantinople,  and  ex- 
posed his  whole  harem  in  very  airy  costumes.  The  Turks  were 
shocked,  and  the  ship  captain  was  fined.  A  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Chili  is  said 

to  have  been  formed.  Immigration  continues  to  pour  into 

Texas  in  a  steady  stream.  A  gentleman  who  recently  returned 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State,  says  that  he  enumerated  five 
thousand  slaves  on  the  road,  together  with  long  trains  of  wagons, 

and  numerous  families.  The  Providence  Transcript  states 

that  passenger  fares  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  railroads 

have  been  raised  ten  per  cent.  The  lawyers,  by  setting  up  the 

plea  of  insanity,  saved  Fylcr,  who  murdered  his  wife  in  the  interior 
of  New  York,  from  the  gallows — and  when  they  sue  him  for  the 
$4000  which  he  agreed  to  pay  them,  he  resists,  and  again  pleads 

insanity.  John  P.  Kennedy  is  engaged  in  writing  a  history 

of  Maryland.  Mr.  E.  Merriam,  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  writes 

to  tho  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  announce  tho  death  of 
a  dog,  who  for  some  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting  him 
in  making  meteorological  observations  at  night,  by  waking  him 

every  hour  when  the  clock  struck.  A  bill  appropriating 

$15,000  to  the  military  institute  at  Marietta  has  passed  the  senate 

of  Georgia.  M.  de  Saussure,  of  Geneva,  a  noted  traveller,  has 

lately  succeeded  in  attaining  the  summit  of  the  volcanic  mountain 
Popocatepetl,  the  highest  in  Mexico,  and  which  is  16,000  feet 
above  tho  level  of  the  sea.    Owing  to  tho  climate,  the  ascent  is 

stated  to  have  been  less  difficult  than  that  of  Mount  Blanc.  It 

is  stated  that  the  sudden  departure  of  Rachel  from  Cuba  was  oc- 
casioned by  unfavorable  intelligence  respecting  tho  health  of  one 
of  her  children.  The  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Domestic  Industry,  have  voted  to  hold  a  State  Fair 

next  fall,  similar  to  those  of  three  or  four  years  ago.  Salt  is 

necessary  to  the  health  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  they  should 
be  supplied  with  it  at  regular  stated  intervals  throughout  all  seasons 

of  the  year.  It  is  stated  that  Russian  journals  will  shortly  be 

allowed  to  enter  France,  as  before  the  war. 


Wilbob's  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Lime. — This  remarkable  spe- 
cific for  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  all  consumptive 
symptoms,  has  reached  very  justly  a  wide  popularity.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  combination  over  the  simple  cod  liver  oil  is  appa- 
rent to  all  medical  men,  and  within  the  circle  of  our  own  immediate 
acquaintance  wo  are  constantly  hearing  of  its  prompt  healing  and 
curative  qualities.  It  may  be  had  of  all  respectable  druggists  in 
the  United  States  of  Amsrica. 


Mr.  Macaulay. — The  Boston  Transcript  says  that  letters  from 
Mr.  Macaulay,  recently  received  by  his  correspondents  in  that 
vicinity,  mention  that  the  state  of  his  health  has  confined  him  to 
the  house  during  most  of  the  time  this  winter. 


Giants  in  these  Days. — There  is  a  family  of  nine  persons  in 
Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  whose  united  height  is  70  feet,  and  whose 
aggregate  weight  is  2298  pounds.  Martha,  the  belle  of  the  family, 
could  put  an  English  grenadier  in  her  apron  pocket. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillips. — We  are  gratified  to  hear  that  this 
accomplished  vocalist  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Paine  to  accom- 
pany his  opera  troupe  in  tho  place  of  Mmc.  Didiec,  who  returns 
to  Europe. 

Noist  Carrier's  Book  asd  Stationert  Co.,  No.  77  Loxo  Wharf,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oal. — Incorporated  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1856.  Charles  I*.  Kimball,  President. — Trustees — Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  llibben,  O.  B.  Haywood. — Cuarles  Galacar,  Agent,  New 
York.  3— 8m 

Courteous. — The  British  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  displayed  their  colors  in  honor  of  Washington's  birthday. 


Egypt. — Tho  grain  crop  in  Egypt  will  be  short  this  year — tho 
Nile  being  too  lazy  to  rise,  and  refusing  to  leave  its  bed. 


iDausibc  (L5atljcrmg0. 


The  State  House  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  cost  the  sum  of 
$1,583,886. 

Corn  meal  should  never  be  ground  very  fine.    It  injures  the 
richness  of  it. 

All  the  telegraph  cables  crossing  tho  Mississippi  River  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  commander  of  the  first  Baltic  fleet  in 
the  present  war,  is  now  a  member  of  parliament. 

"  Anthony's  Nose,"  at  the  lower  entrance  of  the  "  Highlands,' 
on  the  Hudson  River,  is  upwards  of  1100  feet  high. 

The  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company  propose  erecting  a 
magnificent  depot  at  Chicago,  which  is  to  cost  $100,000. 

In  Turkey,  whenever  a  storekeeper  is  convicted  of  telling  a  lie, 
his  house  is  at  once  painted  black,  to  remain  so  for  one  month. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  announces  the  receipt  of  $430,  from 
numerous  correspondents,  to  be  distributed  by  tho  editor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Thomas  Cubitt,  the  celebrated  London  builder,  who  began  life 
as  a  bricklayer,  died  recently,  worth  over  one  million  of  pounds 
sterling — so  the  papers  say. 

It  is  said  that  the  forthcoming  statistics  of  Massachusetts  will 
show  that  the  shoe  and  leather  manufactures  of  the  State  amount 
to  the  astonishing  sum  of  $55,000,000. 

Miss  Caroline  Chesebro,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  lady 
writers,  is  about  issuing  a  new  novel.  The  scene  of  tho  novel  is 
laid  in  the  humbler  localities  of  New  York. 

Among  their  arboreal  curiosities  in  California,  they  have  a 
combined  sugar  maple  and  white  oak,  so  closely  grown  into  ono 
stock,  as  almost  to  defy  separate  identification. 

The  Rhode  Island  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  an  act 
admitting,  with  certain  restrictions,  all  parties  in  interests  to  testify 
in  all  courts  of  law,  the  same  as  other  persons. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  graves  in  "  Old  St.  Mary's,"  Mary- 
land, there  stands  a  cedar  slab,  which,  as  the  inscription  indicates, 
was  placed  there  in  1717,  and  is  still  perfectly  sound. 

The  existing  war  has  already  cost  England  $250,000,000,  which 
is  six  times  as  much  a?  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  same  time  for  the  purposes  of  peace. 

An  extensive  bed  of  fossil  salt  has  been  discovered  in  Cache 
creak  canon,  Yolo  county,  which  the  State  Journal  says  is  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  supply  California  for  half  a  century. 

One  mile  from  Goldville,  Ala.,  Tallaposa  county,  a  stratum  of 
quartz  containing  fine  gold  worth  98  1-2  at  the  mint,  has  been  dis- 
covered.   A  company  has  been  formed  for  working  this  mine. 

The  Chicago  Times  announces  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  Mr. 
Price,  from  Green  Bay,  in  a  novel  turn  out.  He  drove  the  entire 
distance  in  a  light  sleigh  drawn  by  a  single  dog,  averaging  thirty 
miles  a  day. 

At  East  Berkshire,  lately,  a  house  in  which  a  number  of  French 
people  resided  took  fire,  and  two  persons,  a  mother  and  daughter, 
perished  in  the  flames,  leaving  an  only  daughter  and  sister  to 
mourn  her  loss. 

Bernard  S.  Taylor,  of  Ravenna.  Ohio,  committed  suicide  a  few 
days  ago  by  taking  laudanum.  Tho  cause  assigned  is  "  disap- 
pointment in  not  being  able  to  take  a  sleigh  ride,  which  unsettled 
a  sensitive  mind." 

Gov.  Wicklifte,  of  Louisiana,  has  offered  a  reward  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  persons 
who  broke  the  ballot  boxes  at  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Precincts,  in 
New  Orleans,  the  night  of  the  5th  of  November,  1855. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Rives,  President  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
at  the  request  of  his  associates,  has  engaged  to  prepare  for  publi- 
cation a  life  of  James  Madison,  one  of  Virginia's  most  distin- 
guished sons,  and  ono  of  America's  greatest  statesmen. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  naval  affairs  has  reported  in  favor  of 
appropriating  two  millions  of  dollars,  by  way  of  commencing  the 
construction  of  ten  additional  steam  sloops  of  war  propellers.  It 
is  believed  that  they  will  be  ordered  at  the  present  session. 

A  witness  in  a  liquor  case  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  lately,  gaTe 
the  following  testimony  :  "  Sal  soda  is  ice  and  water,  and  some 
stuff  squirted  into  it  from  a  concern.  Don't  know  whether  it  is 
intoxicating  or  not — it  makes  one  feel  good — feet  lift  easier." 

The  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia  are  for  sale.  The 
Richmond  Whig  says,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  with 
abundant  means  to  enlarge  its  accommodations  to  the  constantly 
increasing  demands  of  the  public,  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable 
investment. 

In  1668,  in  the  election  of  a  pope  to  succeed  Clement  the  Fourth, 
the  cardinals  were  for  nearly  three  years  unable  to  agree  on  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  and  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  when 
the  magistrates  of  Rome,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Benjamin,  shut  the 
gates  of  the  city,  locking  up  the  cardinals  until  they  agreed. 

The  patent  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  are  as  follows  : 
If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  patent  fee,  $30 ;  if  a  foreigner, 
who  has  "  declared  his  intentions,"  etc.,  $30  ;  if  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  $500 ;  all  other  foreigners,  $300 ;  on  entering  a  caveat, 
$20;  on  entering  an  appeal,  $25  ;  on  extending  a  patent,  $40 ; 
for  adding  specification  of  additional  improvement,  $15. 

M'lle  Vestvali,  the  magnificent  contralto,  formerly  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  Mexico,  as  was  ex- 
pected. We  learn  that  she  has  been  induced,  at  the  pressing  so- 
licitation of  some  of  the  first  families  of  that  city,  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  the  Grand  National  Theatre,  and  has  been  liberally 
provided  with  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  enterprise. 

After  tho  year  1 700,  the  meeting-houses  in  New  England  were 
plain,  wooden  structures,  in  most  cases,  without  steeples.  The 
windows  wore  glazed  with  a  diamond-shaped  glass,  the  walls  un- 
plastered,  and  the  interior  without  any  means  of  heating.  Through 
the  storms  of  winter  the  congregation  shivered  with  cold  during 
the  public  worship.  The  ministers  wore  large  gowns  and  pow- 
dered wigs. 

Roman  Catholic  papers  say  that  the  Spanish  government  pays 
the  salaries  of  the  clergy  so  irregularly,  that  in  several  dioceses 
many  priests  have  applied  to  their  bishops  for  permission  to  return 
to  their  families.  The  great  majority  of  the  Spanish  press  advo- 
cate, although  with  some  restriction,  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  ; 
and  a  Protestant  paper — the  first  ever  known  in  Spain — is  about 
to  be  establishul  in  Madrid. 

Tho  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of 
watch-cases,  which  is  carried  on  extensively  in  that  city,  says 
there  are  eleven  firms  engaged  in  the  business,  all  of  whom  employ 
over  three  hundred  hands,  and  turn  out  at  least  five  hundred  cases 
per  week,  at  a  cost  of  some  $20,000,  or  more  than  $1,000,000 
annually.  The  gold  manufactured  into  cases  weekly,  will  not 
amount  to  much  less  than  $14,000,  or  over  a  half  million  of 
dollars  annually. 


Jorngn  items. 


The  last  of  the  docks  of  Sebastopol  have  been  destroyed. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  been  presented  by  the  civic  offi- 
cials of  Berlin  "  with  the  freedom  of  that  city,  illuminated,  and 
contained  in  a  silver  box." 

An  order  has  lately  been  given  to  the  dockyard  at  Cherbourg, 
to  construct  thirty  large  boats  for  landing  troops,  each  of  which  is 
to  carry  a  heavy  gun  of  long  range. 

The  Steam-Collier  Association  at  Newcartle-on-Tyne  offers  a 
£500  prize  to  the  discoverer  of  a  means  of  effectually  consuming 
smoke,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel. 

It  is  reported  in  Paris  that  the  Polytechnic  School  is  to  be  dis- 
solved. Its  studied  silence  on  the  day  the  Imperial  Guard  entered 
Paris  is  remarked  upon  as  a  most  unpatriotic  demonstration. 

The  Musec  d'Artillerie,  Paris,  has  just  added  to  its  collection 
the  pocket-book  of  Prince  Menschikorf',  taken  at  the  battle  of  tho 
Alma,  and  one  of  the  Jacobi  infernal  machines,  fished  up  in  tho 
Baltic  by  the  French  sailors. 

Richard  Wagner's  celebrated  opera,  "  Tannhauser,"  has  been 
produced  at  Berlin  with  the  utmost  success.  It  was  got  up  with 
great  splendor,  under  the  direction  of  Dorn,  the  eminent  kapel- 
meister.  The  prima  donna  was  the  composer's  niece,  Johanna 
Wagner ;  and  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  performed  by  Formes. 

A  Paris  letter  says : — "  Within  these  few  days  a  very  large 
number  of  arrests  have  been  made  in  the  provinces  ;  and  in  and 
about  Bordeaux,  15,000  men  are  talked  of  as  being  thrown  into 
prison.  The  sectaries  of  the  "  Marianne  "  are,  I  believe,  increas- 
ing fearfully  in  tho  lower  classes,  from  the  fact  of  the  universal 
distress  and  want  of  food." 


JScuujs  of  (£?quj. 


....  Fancv  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  conscience  drives 
it. — Thomas  Fuller. 

  Negligence  is  tho  rust  of  the  soul,  that  corrodes  through 

all  her  best  resolves. — Owen  Felltham. 

....  Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise,  and  yet 
everybody  is  content  to  hear. — John  Seldvn. 

....  Give  a  man  a  name  for  miraculous  shrewdness  and  man- 
agement, and  you  give  him  a  host  of  friends. — Bacon. 

....  A  disinterested  action,  if  it  be  not  conducted  by  justice,  is 
at  best  indifferent  in  its  nature,  and  not  unfrequently  even  turns  to 
vice. — Goldsmith. 

  Strength  of  mind  is  the  triumph  of  reflection ;  it  is  an 

instinct  superior  to  the  passions,  which  calms  while  it  governs 
them. —  Vauvenargues. 

....  The  qualities  of  candor,  fortitude,  charity  and  generosity 
are  not,  in  their  own  nature,  virtues,  unless  impelled  and  directed 
by  justice. —  Goldsmith. 

....  To  talk,  or  to  think  like  a  child,  is  not  always  a  proof  of 
folly;  it  may  sometimes  push  aside  heavy  griefs  where  the  strength 
of  wisdom  fails. — Landor. 

....  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity ;  a  com- 
bination of  a  passion  which  all  endeavor  to  avoid,  with  a  passion 
which  all  concur  to  detest. — Dr.  Johnson. 

  He  who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against  truth,  finds  in  his 

hand  a  blade  without  a  hilt.  The  most  sparkling  and  pointed 
flame  of  wit  flickers  and  expires  against  the  incombustible  walls 
of  her  sanctuary. — Landor. 


Joker's  Uubget. 


What  is  the  difference  between  an  auction  and  seasickness'? 
One  is  a  sale  of  effects,  the  other  the  effects  of  a  sail. 

"  Keep  your  dog  away  from  me  !"  said  a  dandy  to  a  butcher 
boy.    "  Darn  the  dog,  he's  always  after  puppies,"  said  the  boy. 

Not  who,  but  what. — Lady. — And  so  you  are  married,  eh  ? 
Who  did  you  marry?  Forgetful  Snob — Well,  I  married  forty 
thousand  dollars ;  I  forget  her  other  name. 

A  young  lady  being  told  that  her  lover  was  suddenly  killed, 
exclaimed  : — "  O,  that  splendid  gold  watch  of  his  !  Give  me  that 
— give  me  something  to  remember  him  by !" 

The  young  ladies  of  Aurora,  111.,  have  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — "Resolved,  that  if  we,  the  young  ladies  of  Aurora, 
don't  get  married  this  year,  somebody  will  be  to  blame." 

Irritating — after  rolling  all  night  in  your  berth  at  sea  till  you 
are  miserably  sick,  to  have  a  steward  open  your  door  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  ask  you  if  you'll  have  a  fresh  roll  for  breakfast. 

An  Irishman,  seeing  an  undertaker  carrying  a  very  small  coffin, 
exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  surprise,  "By  the  Saint  of  Dinis  O  Sligol 
is  it  possible  that  coffin  can  be  intended  for  any  living  crature  V 

"  That  chap's  behind  the  '  Times,' "  as  the  Yankee  said,  when 
he  saw  the  top  of  an  old  gentleman's  head  peeping  over  a  spread 
copy  of  the  London  "  Thunderer,"  or  rather,  "  Blunderer,"  as  it 
should  now  be  called. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  lecturing  in  New  York,  astonished  his 
audience  by  saying,  "  We  eat  gas,  drink  gas,  tread  on  gas,  and 
are  gas  I" — "  Then  it  is  a  great  shame,"  cried  a  calculating  Yan- 
kee, "that  gas  is  so  dear." 

The  last  time  (says  Rogers)  I  saw  Hook,  was  in  tho  lobby  of 
Lord  Canterbury's  house  after  a  large  evening  party  there.  He 
was  walking  up  and  down,  singing  with  great  gravity,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  footmen,  "  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  hat!" 
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BALLOTT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


SCENES  ON  THE  RHINE. 

The  first  picture  on  this  page  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting points  on  the  beautiful  Rhine — Stolzenfels.  The  famous 
castle  is  seen  on  the  right.  On  the  opposite  bank,  wood,  village 
and  mountain  rise  upon  the  eye  in  mingled  beauty — while  in  the 
foreground,  a  religious  procession  with  cross  and  garland  winding 
its  slow  way  along,  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  picture.  Stolzenfels 
is  three  miles  above  Coblcntz.  In  the  olden  time  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prelatical  monarchs  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  French 
blew  it  to  pieces  r.nd  the  city  of  Coblentz  gave  it  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  after  having  vainly  tried  to  sell  it  for  fifty  or  sixty  dol- 
lars. Think  of  a  feudal  castle  on  the  Rhine  hanging  fire  at  that 
price  !  The  Prussian  monarch  restored  it,  fitted  it  up  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
Rhine  scenery.  It  was  never  seen  to  more  advantage  than  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  a  few  years  since.  It  was  a 
calm  and  lovely  night,  and  the  moon  shone  down  with  undimmcd 
brilliancy  on  the  noble  Rhine.  Soon  after  ten  the  church  tower  of 
St.  John  and  the  village  of  Nicderlahnstein  were  illuminated  ;  at 
the  same  time  every  window  of  the  castle  burst  into  light,  and  a 
prodigious  flight  of  rockets  roared  up  into  the  blue  sky.    At  a 


PALACE  OF  STOLZENFELS,  ON  THE  RHINE. 

given  signal  the  village  of  Oberlahnstein  was  lighted  up,  and  the  cas- 
tle of  Rheneck  responded  with  a  splendid  display  of  fireworks.  The 
effect  of  these  pyrotechnic  splendors  was  enhanced  by  their  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  river,  which  was  so  tranquil 
as  to  image  every  tree  upon  its  banks,  with  every  church  spire, 
and  to  reproduce  in  clear  outline  the  bold  mountain  range  that 
belts  the  Rhine.  The  eyes  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  royal  guest 
could  never  have  rested  on  a  more  enchanting  scene.  Our  second 
picture  is  a  view  of  the  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  part  of 
Coblentz  on  the  same  river.  Directly  in  front  of  us  rise  on  their 
steep  base,  itself  a  natural  fortification,  the  walls  of  that  fortress, 
"  black  with  the  miner's  blast,"  to  which  Byron  has  consecrated 
some  of  the  finest  lines  in  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  A  part  of 
Coblentz  appears  on  the  right,  with  its  pointed  and  moss-grown 
roofs  and  little  loopholes  of  windows.  A  variety  of  craft  are  clus- 
tered on  the  water,  the  little  Rhine  steamers  contrasting  with  those 
cumbrous  structures  which  are  peculiar  to  the  navigation  of  this 
river.  Coblentz  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  right 
of  the  Moselle.  It  received  from  the  Romans  the  name  of  Con- 
fluentes,  modernized  into  Coblcntz  or  Coblenz,  from  its  being  sit- 
uated at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.    Its  fortifications  con- 


nect with  the  citadel  of  Ehrenbreitstein  (the  Broad  Stone  of  Hon 
or)  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  render  Coblentz  the 
bulwark  of  Germany  and  the  Prussian  dominions  on  the  side  of 
France.  When  Byron  visited  it,  the  fortress  was  partially  ruined, 
but  the  King  of  Prussia  has  restored  and  strengthened  its  defences. 
Ehrenbreitstein  is  connected  with  Coblentz  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  commands  a  glorious  new  of  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle  and  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Stolzenfelg  to 
Ondcrnack.  The  fortifications  of  Coblcntz  and  Ehrenbreitstein 
are  now  considered  impregnable.  A  hundred  thousand  men  can 
be  quartered  in  the  works,  while  the  citadel  alone  is  capable  of 
holding  14,000  men,  with  provisions  for  8000  men  for  ten  years. 
The  great  parade  ground  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  over  huge  cis- 
terns capable  of  holding  a  three  years'  supply  of  water  for  the 
garrison,  while  a  well  excavated  to  the  depth  of  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  solid  rock,  communicates  with  the  Rhine.  In  its 
present  condition  no  European  nation  at  war  with  Prussia  could 
undertake  the  cost  of  its  reduction.  Its  history  is  full  of  roman- 
tic and  chivalric  incidents.  Army  after  army,  host  upon  host, 
have  besieged  it,  and  retired  baffled  from  its  frowning  walls  and 
precipitous  heights. 
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THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill, 
from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case, 
presents  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  young  poet-artist, 
whose  name  heads  this  article,  and  who  deservedly  holds 
a  high  rank  both  in  literature  and  art.  Mr.  Read  was  born 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  12,  1822.  The 
death  of  his  father  caused  a  separation  of  the  family,  and 
at  an  early  age  young  Read  went  to  the  western  country. 
Here,  at  different  times,  he  travelled  very  extensively,  and 
obtained  that  familiarity  with  nature  which  enabled  him  in 
after  years  to  re-produce  her  features  in  songs  that  have 
won  the  admiration  of  lovers  of  true  poetry  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  1839,  we  find  him  an  art-student  in 
the  atelier  of  Clovenger  the  sculptor,  at  Cincinnati,  where 
his  fondness  and  aptitude  for  art  were  first  developed.  His 
earliest  productions  in  painting,  for  that  was  the  branch 
which  his  taste  led  him  to  cultivate,  were  full  of  the  fairest 
promise,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  many  connoisseurs 
in  art,  and  procured  him  orders  for  portraits  from  many 
eminent  men,  among  others  the  late  President  Harrison. 
Making  his  way  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  with  some  spec- 
imens of  his  professional  skill,  after  a  few  months'  sojourn 
in  New  York,  in  1841,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  opened 
a  studio  in  this  city.  His  fine  coloring  and  drawing  of  the 
head  soon  attracted  attention  to  his  pictures,  and  sitters 
whose  patronage  was  indeed  worth  having,  engaged  his 
time  and  employed  his  pencil.  Among  the  artists,  whose 
favorable  opinion  and  valuable  counsel  he  secured,  was 
Washington  Allston,  then  drawing  near  the  end  of  a  life 
too  early  closed.  An  ideal  head  of  "  Genevieve,"  well  re- 
membered by  our  art-loving  citizens,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  period,  and  here,  in  1842,  Read  made  his 
first  attempts  at  poetical  composition.  They  were  short 
lyrics,  and  first  published  in  the  Boston  Courier  in  1843. 
He  continued  his  contributions  in  1844.  Most  of  these 
pieces  were  afterwards  collected  in  an  edition  of  his  poems 
published  in  this  city  in  1847,  and  are  still  popular  favor- 
ites. Rarely  has  a  poetical  debutant  shown  such  a  mastery 
of  the  lyre.  Mr.  Read  drew  his  earliest  inspiration  from 
familiar  themes  and  incidents.  Pastoral  landscapes,  little 
wayside  dramas,  the  song  of  a  street-singer,  a  summer 
shower,  objects  that  the  unthinking  would  pass  by  as  triv- 
ialities, afforded  him  inspiration,  and  were  transmuted  into 
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music  that  still  finds  an  echo  in  our  hearts.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Read  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  met  with  brilliant 
success,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  poet.  He  painted  a  largo 
number  of  persons  during  his  stay  in  Philadelphia,  which 
lasted  till  the  year  1850,  and  he  yet  found  time  to  write 
many  exquisite  poems.  In  1850,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
passed  some  time  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  England,  his  poems  attracted  great  attention, 
the  most  eminent  critical  authorities  according  them  a  high 
rank  among  the  literary  productions  of  America.  In  1 852, 
Mr.  Read  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  passed  the 
following  winter  in  Cincinnati.  In  1853,  he  a  second  time 
sailed  for  Europe,  now  accompanied  by  his  family,  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  Florence,  where  he  was  surrounded  by 
all  that  could  render  life  agreeable — pleasant  friends  and 
associates,  the  noblest  works  of  art,  and  a  nature  beautiful 
and  full  of  inspiration.  But  this  scene  of  felicity  was  sud- 
denly changed  for  him  in  the  summer  of  the  last  year.  A 
prevailing  epidemic,  which  swept  off  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Florence,  proved  fatal  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, and  left  him  a  mourner  in  a  strange  land.  In  his 
latest  production,  the  "  House  by  the  Sea,"  we  may  trace 
certain  influences  of  this  sad  domestic  bereavement.  We 
have  alluded  to  his  first  publication.  His  subsequent  ones 
were  "Lays  and  Ballads,"  Philadelphia,  1848,  an  illustrat- 
ed edition  of  poems  in  1853,  the  "  New  Pastoral,"  1855, 
written  in  Italy,  and  his  recent  work,  "  House  by  the  Sea," 
also  composed  in  Italy,  at  the  Baths  of  Lueca.  Mr.  Read 
was  fortunate  in  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Parry  &  McMillan, 
liberal  and  appreciative  men.  He  returned  to  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  and  is  now  again  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  Florence.  He  has  brought  with  him  his 
picture  of  the  "  Lost  Pleiad,"  which  we  have  heard  com- 
mended in  the  warmest  terms  by  those  whose  opinion  on 
matters  of  art  is  really  worth  having.  The  longest  and 
most  ambitious  of  Mr.  Read's  poetical  performances,  is  the 
"  New  Pastoral,"  a  poem  in  thirty-seven  books,  and  writ- 
ten— like  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  to  which  it  bears  a 
slight  resemblance  in  tone — in  blank  verso.  Its  scene  lies 
in  the  loveliest  rural  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  which, 
and  the  rustic  life  and  fortunes  of  its  simple-hearted  in- 
habitants are  depicted  with  exquisite  grace  and  fidelity  to 
nature.  It  has  added  greatly  to  his  previously  brilliant 
reputation. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WHITE  HAND: 

— OR,  

THE  NATCHEZ'  CAPTIYE. 

A  TALK  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

BT  AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XIII.— [continued  ] 

Rallying  again  for  liis  purpose,  Simon  Lobois  at  length  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  floor,  and  looking  directly  at  Louise : 

"It  is  strange,''  lie  said,  "and  I  have  often  said  so  since.  But 
I  can  see  in  it  only  the  opportunity  of  pressing  my  claim  to  your 
heart  and  hand  now  frith  more  hopes  of  success.  I  must  ask  you 
now  if  you  will  accept  the  heart  and  hand  I  offer  you  t" 

"  Simon  Lobois,  you  know  I  cannot  do  it,"  uttered  Louise,  in  a 
firm,  frank  tone. 

"  Mind,  Louise  !  I  ask  you  now  kindly  to  be  mine.  I  confess 
to  you  my  deep,  abiding  love,  ami  I  assure  you  that  my  heart  can- 
not withstand  the  shock  of  losing  you.  Since  the  moment  on 
which  I  rescued  you  from  the  savages,  I  have  cherished  the  fond 
hope  as  the  very  ctntre  of  my  life.  You  will  not  blast  my  hopes 
now." 

"  Surely,  my  cousin,  you  cannot  accuse  me  of  blasting  your 
hopes,"  returned  Louise,  still  calm  and  collected.  "  After  what  I 
told  you  during  our  former  conference,  you  should  not  have  cher- 
ished any  such  hopes.  Why,  I  shall  more  than  ever  think  your 
head  is  turned.    But  I  trust  you  are  not  now  in  earnest?" 

"By  the  saints,  I  am,  mademoiselle!  and  you  shall  find  it  so 
to  your  cost  if  you  presume  to  foist  ridicule  upon  me  any  more  !" 

"  How  I"  uttered  Louise,  with  a  start.  "  Are  yon  angry,  mon- 
sieur !" 

"  I  shall  be  if  you  do  not  keep  your  tongue  within  better  bounds. 
By  heavens,  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with  now,  for  I  am  master  here ! 
So  you  had  better  bear  that  in  mind." 

"  But,  cousin  mine,  surely  I  cannot  become  your  wife !" 

"  Beware,  Louise  !  I  ask  you  kindly  now.  I  confess  my  love 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  it." 

"  A  husband's  love  from  you  I  never  can  accept,  Simon." 

"  Think  carefully  ere  you  speak." 

"But  what  mean  you?  I  have  thought  carefully,  and  have 
equally  as  candidly ^old  you  that  yours  I  can  never  be.  Now, 
what  more  can  you  ask  ?" 

"  I  shall  ask  but  little  more,"  returned  Simon,  through  his  set 
teeth.    "  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  command  !" 

"  Speak  plainly,  monsieur." 

"  Then,  plainly — you  mutt  be  my  wife!" 

"  But  I  shall  simply  apply  to  the  governor." 

"  That  will  help  you  none,  for  Perier  is  my  friend,  and  has 
pledged  me  his  assistance." 

"  But  he  will  listen  to  the  prayer  of  a  helpless  girl." 

"Not  when  that  prayer  is  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  his 
friend.  He  is  anxious  that  all  the  marriageable  females  should  bo 
married  as  soon  as  possible.  In  short,  my  dear  cousin,  he  has 
pledged  me  his  word  as  a  man,  and  as  an  officer,  that  you  shall  be 
my  wife.    Now  what  say  you  ?" 

"  I  should  certainly  say  that  he  was  a  great  Rcoundrel,"  return- 
ed Louise,  regarding  her  companion  with  a  fixed  look. 

"  You  are  cool,  mademoiselle !" 

"  Because  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  be  in  earnest,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  By  the  sacred  hopes  of  my  salvation,  I  am  in  earnest,  Louise! 
and,  moreover,  you  go  not  from  this  place  until  you  are  my  wife  ! 
Do  you  understand  that?" 

"  If — if — I  thought  you  could  mean  it,  Simon,  I  should  begin 
to  be  alarmed,"  said  the  maiden,  in  a  tone  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  she  did  not  really  credit  the  statement  she  had  heard. 

"  I  do  mean  it!"  he  replied,  slowly  and  meaningly. 

"  Simon  Lobois,  look  me  in  the  eye,  and  assure  me  solemnly 
that  you  mean  what  you  have  said."  Louise  spoke  this  in  an 
earnest,  eager  tone,  with  her  hands  clasped  and  half  raised  towards 
her  dark  cousin,  and  her  lips  firmly  compressed. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Lobois  replied.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  deep  blue  eye  that  was  fixed  so  earnestly  upon  him, 
and  in  the  calm,  earnest  features  that  met  his  gaze,  that  moved 
him  more  than  he  had  counted  upon.  But  then  ho  was  not  the 
man  to  break  down  now.  He  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  the 
fruition  of  a  hope  that  he  had  cherished  with  his  very  life  for 
years.  He  was  playing  for  a  golden  stake  of  immense  value,  and 
now  that  he  held  the  leading  hand,  he  meant  to  use  it  promptly, 
and  without  compromise  of  any  kind. 

"  Louise  St.  Julicn,"  he  at  length  replied,  "  as  sure  as  there  is 
a  heaven  above,  I  mean  just  what  I  have  said.  You  go  not  from 
this  house  until  you  are  my  -wife  1  From  this  purpose  I  will  not 
swerve,  so  help  mo  fate  1" 

Louise  gazed  upon  him  a  few  moments  in  blank  surprise.  At 
first  she  seemed  hardly  willing  to  credit  the  evidence  of  her  own 
MUM.  Next  a  strange  light  broke  over  her  fair  features,  and  in  a 
peculiar  tone  she  said : 

•'It  was  very  strange  that  you  should  have  been  the  one,  of  all 
others,  to  find  me." 
"Ah— how?" 

"And  that  you  should  have  found  me  just  as  yon  did." 
*■  Louise—" 


"  Very  strange  that  the  Indians  should  have  stopped  just  where 
they  did." 

"  You  are  facetious,  mademoiselle." 

"  It  is  a  strange  piece  of  business,  monsieur.  But  then  there 
is  a  wonderful  providence  in  it,  so  that  it  is  not  so  strange,  after 
all." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  may  carry  your  badinage  too  far." 
"  Badinage,  monsieur  ?" 

"Ay — badinage.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  perfectly  understand  now 
the  drift  of  your  flings,  but  1  did  not  at  first.  You  will  be  more 
circumspect  in  your  language,  or  you  may  be  corrected." 

A  quick  Rush  passed  aver  the  girl's  face,  aud  her  lip  quivered. 
A  moment  the  thought  of  spuming  the  wretch  was  present  with 
her,  but  the  thought,  most  probably,  of  her  defenceless  position 
kept  her  tongue  under  guard. 

"  Simon,"  she  murmured,  after  a  while  of  silence,  "  you  will 
not  be  30  cruel  ?" 

"  And  is  it  cruel  to  want  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  one  loves,  for  a 
wife  ?" 

"  But  what  can  you  want  with  a  wifo  who  can  never  lovo  you 
in  return  ?" 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  love  me." 

"  As  well  might  you  teach  me  to  love  the  great  crocodile  I  saw 
the  soldiers  playing  with  in  the  street  this  morning." 

"  Then,  by  heavens,  I'll  teach  you  to  fear  me  1" 

"  You've  done  that  already,  monsieur." 

"  So  much  the  better  then ;  you'll  mind  me  the  quicker." 

"  But  why — why  should  you  do  this  thing  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  spoke  Simon,  turning  with  sudden  emphasis 
upon  the  girl — for  there  was  more  emphasis  in  the  movement  than 
in  the  words.  "  There  is  no  need  that  I  should  pretend  to  deceive 
•you,  nor  could  I,  probably,  if  I  tried.  For  many  years  I  buve  had 
the  charge  of  your  father's  books  and  business.  You  know  he  is 
wealthy — more  wealthy  than  any  other  ten  men  in  the  colony. 
When  he  came  here  into  this  joy-forsaken  wilderness,  I  came  with 
him  to  help  him.  The  thought  came  to  me,  as  I  beheld  your 
mind  expanding  under  my  care,  that  at  some  future  day  I  might 
possess  your  heart  and  hand,  and  thus  the  half  of  your  father's 
fortune  would  be  mine.  So  I  strove  to  make  you  all  I  could,  and 
the  property  I  multiplied  as  fast  as  possible.  The  wealth  has 
grown  in  bulk  under  my  care,  aud  now  I  am  not  ready  to  give  all 
up.  I  am  not  willing  to  seo  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime  blasted  just 
from  the  mere  whim  of  a  capricious  girl." 

"  But  do  you  think  my  father  will  allow  his  property  to  fall  into 
your  hands  when  he  knows  that  I  married  you  from  absolute  com- 
|  pulsion?"  asked  the  fair  girl,  earnestly. 

"  He  cannot  well  help  it.  He  cannot  cut  me  off  without  cut- 
ting you  off,  too ;  and  I  know  him  too  well  to  fear  that  he  will 
spit  out  his  venom  on  me,  when  by  so  doing  he  must  inevitably 
reduce  you  to  the  same  level." 

"  But  he  will  demand  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between  us." 
"  Ha !  ho  cannot  gain  it  if  he  doc3.  I  am  prepared  there,  and 
I  know  the  ground  on  which  I  stand.  The  king  has  empowered 
the  company  to  frame  domestic  regulations  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  colony,  and  they  have  already  passed  a  resolution  that  every 
sane,  sound  girl,  of  seventeen  years  or  upwards,  shall  marry,  if 
proposal  is  made  from  a  respectable  source." 

"  Ay — but  the  payment  of  a  hundred  livres  can  remove  the 
obligation." 

"  So  it  can.    But  no  power  can  annul  the  marriage  tie." 

"  Then  mark  me,  Simon  Lobois  !  I  will  bid  ray  father  that  he 
let  me  live  in  penury  and  want,  for,  as  your  wife,  my  sorrow  will 
have  reached  its  climax ;  so  you  shall  not  thus  gain  the  gold  you 

covet." 

"And  mark  me,  Louise  St.  Julicn  !  While  your  father  with- 
holds the  half  of  his  fortune  from  you,  I  will  reduce  you  to  such 
suffering  as  shall  force  me  to  bind  you  to  prevent  you  from  taking 
your  own  life  to  end  your  tortures !  Now  threaten  on,  for,  by  the 
host  of  angels,  with  the  archangel  at  their  head,  I  can  threaten  as 
well  as  you  I" 

A  few  moments  of  silence  ensned,  and  then  Simon  said,  in  a 
softer  tone  : 

"But  let  us  drop  this  profitless  confab.  You  will  consider  of 
this,  and  I  know  you  will  calmly  settle  down  into  a  state  of  rea- 
sonable acquiescence.  Now  give  me  a  direct  answer.  Will  you 
become  my  wife  without  any  further  act  of  compulsion  1" 

"  I  should  judge  you  had  heard  enough  to  know  my  mind." 

"  But  I  would  know  if  I  must  compel  you.  Mind,  now !  My 
resolution  is  fixed.  I  have  counted  the  cost,  and  am  resolved 
upon  the  throw.  When  we  return,  you  may  tell  your  father,  if 
you  please,  that  I  compelled  you  to  become  my  wife,  but  I  shall 
not  care.  He  cannot  take  you  from  me  after  the  holy  church  has 
bound  vou  to  me,  and  if  ho  seeks  otherwise  to  harm  me,  ho  will 
only  heap  suffering  upon  the  head  of  his  own  child.  Your  father 
gave  me  permission  to  seek  your  hand." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,  Simon." 

"  I  care  not  for  your  belief.  That  ho  told  me  so  is  true,  and 
now  I  have  sought  you.    Will  you  be  my  wife  1" 

"Never!" 

"  Wo  shall  see !" 

And  with  this,  the  wretch  strode  from  the  apartment. 
CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FOUL  PLOTTER  MAKES  A  MOST  DECIDED  MOVE. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Simon  Lobois  left  his  captive — for  the 
fact  could  no  longer  be  concealed  that  such  Louise  in  truth  was, — 
'  and  the  poor  girl  waited  in  vain  for  the  coming  of  her  supper. 
She  waited  until  near  ten  o'clock,  and  then  she  retired  without  it. 
Some  time  during  the  night  (eho  aould  sot  tell  at  what  hour  it 


was,  for  she  knew  not  how  long  she  had  slept),  she  was  startled 
from  an  uneasy,  dreamy  slumber  by  hearing  a  heavy  tread  in  her 
room,  and  ere  she  could  see  what  caused  the  noise,  she  was  seized 
and  lifted  from  the  bed.  Then  she  looked  around,  and  found  two 
stout,  dark- faced  men  by  her  side. 

"  Come,  sweet,"  uttered  one  of  them,  "  hurry  on  your  clothes 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  are  in  a  hurry." 

In  a  gasping  voice,  Louise  asked  what  was  wanted. 

"Never  mind — only  get  ready  to  follow  us  as  soon  as  possible. 
We'll  find  better  quarters  than  this  for  ye." 

"  But—" 

"  O— come — if  ye  don't  choose  to  fix  up,  we'll  take  ye  as  ye 
are,  for  we're  in  a  hurry." 

Louise  asked  no  more  questions,  but  quickly  putting  on  her 
gown  and  scarf,  anil  drawing  the  latter  over  her  head,  she  an- 
nounced her  readiness  to  accompany  them.  One  of  them  took 
her  by  the  arm,  while  the  other,  who  held  the  lantern,  went  on  in 
advance.  They  descended  the  stairs  to  the  street,  and  having 
passed  the  distance  of  two  squares,  they  stopped  in  front  of  a 
gloomy-looking  building,  with  one  small  door  on  the  street,  but 
no  window.  This  door  was  opened,  and  the  girl  led  in.  Straight 
on  she  went  through  a  long  narrow  passage,  a  distance  of  over  a 
hundred  feet,  and  then  she  was  stopped  before  a  door  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide,  formed  of  three  pieces  of  solid  hewn  timber 
bolted  together  with  iron.  This  was  opened,  and  Louise  was 
pushed  in,  and  the  door  closed  upon  her.  She  listened  until  she 
could  hear  the  sound  of  her  conductors'  footsteps  no  more,  and 
then  she  searched  around  for  some  place  in  which  to  lie  down,  or, 
at  least,  upon  which  she  could  sit  down.  At  length  she  found  a 
low  pallet  with  some  bedding  upon  it,  and  on  this  she  rested. 
*Shc  slept  some,  for  she  was  astonished  when  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  found  a  stream  of  sunlight  struggling  into  the  place. 
She  looked  up  and  found  that  there  was  a  small  aperture  near  the 
top  of  the  wall,  aliout  a  foot  square,  but  she  could  not  look  out 
from  it,  it  being  too  high  for  her  to  reach.  The  room  was  small, 
with  walls  of  hewn  timber,  and  evidently  built  lor  a  prison. 
Louise  knew  how  easily  money  could  hire  official  assistance  in  the 
colony,  and  hence  she  wondered  not  that  Lobois  had  been  able  to 
obtain  the  use  of  this  place. 

The  forenoon  passed  slowly  away,  and  noon  came.  Hunger 
and  thirst  began  to  afflict  the  helpless  prisoner,  and  the  hands 
were  oftener  clasped  in  silent  supplication.  At  length,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened,  and 
Simon  Lobois  entered. 

"  Simon,"  uttered  the  prisoner,  "  what  means  this?" 

"  Can  you  not  guess  ?"  was  his  calm  reply. 

"  Do  you  mean  this  as  a  means  of  forcing  me  to  marriage  1" 

"  You've  hit  it." 

Louise  sank  down  upon  the  pallet,  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"  I  cannot  stand  this,"  she  said. 

"  Then  become  my  wife." 

"  Is  that  the  only  alternative  V 

"  It  is." 

"  And  in  no  other  way  can  I  got  clear  of  this  placet" 

"  In  no  other." 
"Bring  me  water." 
"  Will  you  be  mine  ?" 

"  I  will  allow  the  marriage  to  be  solemnized." 

"  And  you  will  go  before  the  priest  and  be  legally  married  to 

me?" 
"I  will!" 

Simon  Lobois  started  with  demoniac,  selfish  joy. 
"  You  shall  have  food  and  water  now  !"  he  cried.    "And  yon 
shall  have  a  faithful,  loving  husband.    0,  Louise,  you — " 
"  But  I  am  famishing  now,  Simon." 

Away  flew  the  man,  and  in  a  short  time  be  returned  with  some 
cold  milk  and  bread.  This  was  just  the  food  for  the  poor  girl, 
an<l  she  ate  and  drank  greedily. 

"  You  take  it  more  calmly  than  I  had  expected,  Louise,"  Simon 
said,  as  he  gazed  inquiringly  into  her  calm,  pale  face. 

"  If  I  am  calm,  monsieur,  it  is  not  because  I  am  happy.  I  find 
myself  in  vour  power,  and  I  have  assured  myself  that  I  am  power- 
less to  escape  you.  I  have  reflected  and  pondered  deeply  upon 
this,  and  now  that  my  mind  is  made  up,  I  am  uot  the  woman,  or 
the  girl,  to  make  myself  uselessly  miserable.  But,  monsieur,  yon 
do  not  see  my  heart ;  you  do  not  see  the  utter  wreck  you  have 
made  there.  A  deep,  dark  sorrow,  sueh  as  the  soul  utterly 
crushed,  and  the  heart  all  broken,  can  only  know,  is  mine.  If 
vou  can  be  happy  in  knowing  the  work  you  hnve  thus  wrought,  I 
shall  not  envy  you.  /  can  look  with  hope  to  the  life  of  the  eman- 
cipated spirit ;  you  know  best  whether  you  can  do  the  same." 

There  was  a  deep,  touching  pathos  in  this  speech  that  moved 
the  hard  hearted  man  more  than  he  dared  acknowledge,  even  to 
himself,  and  he  tried  to  banish  the  emotion. 

"Pooh  !"  he  uttered.  "  There  is  no  need  of  your  speaking  so, 
for  you  shall  be  as  happy  as  a  princess.  I  will  always  love  you — 
always  be  faithful." 

A  look  of  utter  contempt  stole  over  the  fair  girl's  face  as  she 
gazed  into  the  evil  features  of  the  bad  man,  for  she  knew  how 
hollow  all  his  pretensions  were ;  and  she  knew  now,  too,  what 
wicked  means  he  had  used  to  bring  her  within  bis  power. 

"  Simon  Lobois,"  sho  said,  in  a  freezing  tone,  "  spare  me  from 
vour  professions  of  love,  for  they  only  add  to  my  misery.  Now 
answer  mo  a  solemn  question  :     Where  is  my  brother  t" 

"  Your  brother  ?"  Simon  uttered,  starting  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  What  should  I  know  of  him  ?"  # 

"  But  do  you  nut  know  of  him  ?"  she  asked,  looking  him  stead- 
ily in  the  eye. 

*'  I  do  not."  But  he  trembled  while  he  spoko  ;  he  could  not 
help  it. 
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"  But  you  know  he  was  seized  by  the  Indians  on  the  same  night 
that  I  was." 

"  How  should  I  know  !" 

"  Simon,  it  is  strange  that  you  have  never  once  asked  me  con- 
cerning the  event  of  my  abduction  !" 

"  I — I — a — have  had  enough  to  think  of  without  that.  My  love 
for  you  has  engrossed  my  every  thought,  and  claimed  my  whole 
attention." 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  of  him  ?" 

"I — I — why,  how  on  earth  should  I?" 

"Never  mind.    Tf  you  do  not,  then  that  is  enough.  Now, 
appoint  the  time  for  the  wedding  when  you  will." 
"  It  shall  be  this  very  day." 

"  As  you  will.    If  it  must  be  so,  I  care  not  for  time.  Hence- 
forth all  times  are  alike  to  me." 
"  Ay,  6weet  Louise,  all  of  joy." 

"  Yes — such  joy  as  the  lost  child  feels  in  the  deep  wood  ;  such 
joy  as  the  poor  orphan  feels  when  she  stands  by  the  cold  corse  of 
her  dead  parents !" 

"  Nonsense  !  But  come ;  you  shall  find  better  quarters  than 
these." 

So  Simon  Lobois  led  his  promised  bride  forth  from  the  prison- 
house  back  to  the  dwelling  from  whence  she  had  been  taken  on 
the  previous  night,  and  then  he  went  out  to  hunt  up  some  more 
fitting  garb  for  her  to  wear.  He  went  to  the  governor,  and  there 
he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  suitable  habit.  It  was  a  dress  made 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  of  pale  blue  silk  with  scarlet  facings, 
and  worked  with  silver  lace  and  thread.  It  belonged  originally  to 
one  of  Perier's  daughters,  but  she  had  never  yet  worn  it,  it  having 
been  made  for  her  wedding-dress,  and  her  lover  dying  on  the  eve 
of  marriage. 

The  dress  fitted  Louise  to  a  fault,  and  when  thus  prepared,  she 
Buffered  herself  to  be  led  to  the  church,  for  Simon  had  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  subsequent  question  about  the  legality  of 
hia  marriage.  When  they  entered  the  little,  or,  rather,  the  rude 
church,  they  found  quite  a  number  of  people  collected,  and  the 
aged  priest  was  there  in  his  robes. 

The  poor  girl's  head  ached,  and  when  she  stood  before  the 
priest  she  trembled  violently,  and  even  Simon  was  startled  when 
he  saw  how  pale  she  looked. 

"  Go  on,"  she  whispered.  "O,  go  on,  aud  let  me  out  from 
here,  or  I  shall  die  !" 

The  priest  commenced  the  ceremony,  and  Simon  answered  the 
questions  distinctly.  Then  the  holy  man  turnad  to  the  bride,  and 
he  asked  her  the  usual  questions.  Sho  looked  up,  and  in  a  faint, 
forced  voice,  she  replied : 

"  To  the  best  of  my  abilities  I  will  do  all  this  1" 

What  more  could  human  law  require  *  Even  Simon  was  sur 
prised,  for  he  had  feared  she  would  hesitate.  But  he  knew  not 
how  sick  and  faint  6he  was,  and  that  she  might  have  answered 
thus  promptly  in  order  to  hasten  the  ceremony,  for  she  wanted 
fresh  air.  She  had  not  told  him  of  the  headache  she  had  had  all 
day,  nor  of  the  pains  she  had  experienced  since  noon,  for  she 
would  not  complain  of  bodily  pain  wliile  the  spirit  lay  groaning 
in  heavy,  cankering  chains. 

But  tho  ceremony  was  finished,  and  the  nuptial  tic  had  been 
formed,  and  the  marriage  was  registered  in  the  great  parchment 
book  of  the  clerk.  The  fee  was  paid,  aud  then  the  bridegroom 
turned  away. 

"In  heaven's  name,  my  wife,"  cried  Simon,  as  they  reached  tho 
open  air,  "  what  is  the  matter  t   What  is  it  that  thus  aft'ects  you  %" 

"  0,  I  am  sick — sick  as  death  !"  was  the  faint  reply.  "  Hasten 
— hasten  to  our  home,  or  I  shall  fail  and  sink  by  the  wayside  1" 

Simon  saw  that  his  companion  spoke  the  truth,  and  with  quick 
steps  he  hurried  on,  sometimes  bearing  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and 
anon  helping  her  to  walk.  At  length  they  reached  their  dwelling, 
and  Loppa  was  at  once  sent  for  the  physician.  The  old  man 
came,  and  at  a  glance  he  saw  that  his  patient  had  a  relapse  of  her 
fever,  and  this  time  he  shook  his  head  as  he  remarked : 

"  We  can't  drive  it  off  this  time,  Monsieur  Lobois.  It  is  firmly 
seated,  and  must  have  its  run.  But  the  lady  has  a  sound  consti- 
tution, so  you  need  apprehend  no  danger.  But  she  has  not  fol- 
lowed my  directions,  I  am  sure,  or  she  would  not  thus  have  sunk. 
Has  she  had  the  nutritious  food  I  ordered?" 

Simon  stammered  out  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  negro  woman 
might  have  neglected  it. 

"  And  has  she  not  been  allowed  to  overload  her  stomach  re- 
cently ?"  resumed  the  physician.  "  She  gives  signs  of  it,  and  also 
of  exposure." 

He  looked  at  Simon  as  he  spoke,  but  that  individual  made  no 
reply  ;  only  after  a  while  he  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  lady  would  be  well. 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  She 
may  be  up  in  two  weeks,  but  not  before  that  time." 

The  physician  dealt  out  his  medicine,  and  having  given  direc- 
tions for  the  care  of  his  patient,  he  retired.  Simon  procured  for 
his  wife  another  attendant,  so  as  to  have  two  of  them,  and  then 
bo  informed  Louise  that  his  business  called  him  up  the  river. 

"  To  the  chateau  *"  asked  she,  faintly. 

"  Yes.  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  have  accompanied  me, 
but  that  is  now  impossible.  However,  I  must  go,  though  I  shall 
return  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  And  what  will  you  tell  my  father  V 

"  Simply  that  you  are  my  wife.  Of  course  I  shall  explain  how 
I  rescued  you  from  the  savages,  and  how,  in  return,  I  claimed 
your  hand.  But  I  have  prepared  the  best  of  care  for  you  during 
my  absence,  and  you  shall  not  want  for  anything.  The  physician 
will  be  regular  in  his  visits,  and  I  hope  to  find  you  well  when  I 
return." 

The  invalid  betrayed  no  sorrow  at  the  departure  of  her  husband, 


nor  did  she  exhibit  any  extended  signs  of  deep  affection  at  his 
adieu.  She  closed  her  eyes  as  he  spoke  the  parting  word,  nor  did 
she  open  them  again  until  old  Loppa  came  and  whispered  in  her 
ear  that  her  husband  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  STROKE  UPON  THE  HEART,  AND  ONE  UPON  THE  HEAD. 

Up  and  down  the  wide  walk  in  the  garden  paced  Brion  St. 
Julien  and  Goupart  St.  Denis.  The  old  man  was  pale  and  wan, 
and  his  steps  were  short  and  tremulous.  The  silvery  streaks 
seemed  to  have  multiplied  themselves  upon  his  head,  and  surely 
many  a  deep  line  of  care  was  added  to  his  brow.  St.  Denis  looked 
not  so  pale,  nor  was  his  step  tremulous,  but  a  sorrowful  look  was 
upon  his  face,  and  in  bis  dark,  rich  brown  eye  dwelt  a  melancholy 
light,  such  as  could  only  come  from  a  bruised  and  bleeding  heart. 
His  hands  were  folded  upon  his  bosom  ;  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground,  while  within  his  own  stout  arm  was  locked  that  of  his 
companion. 

"  We  can  search  no  more,"  said  the  marquis,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  They  must  either  have  been  slain,  or  else  borne  away  off  to  the 
far  homes  of  the  Chickasaws." 

"  And  do  you  think  old  Tony's  report  can  be  relied  upon  V 
asked  Goupart. 

"  Yes.    He  says  he  is  sure,  and  if  he  feels  so,  then  it  is  so." 

"  Then  our  only  hope  is  in  enlisting  the  whole  French  force  in 
our  behalf,  for  these  Chickasaws  are  a  powerful,  warlike  people, 
and  not  easily  overcome." 

"  Ah,  we  cannot  do  that,"  returned  the  marquis,  sadly.  "  The 
governor,  Pericr,  is  not  a  warm  friend  of  mine.  Ho  had  set  his 
eyes  upon  this  place  before  I  bought  it,  and  he  meant  to  have 
gained  it  free  of  cost.  He  dares  not  show  open  hostility  to  me, 
but  he  would  not  help  me." 

"  Then,"  said  Goupart,  "  I  will  myself  go  in  search,  even 
though  I  disguise  myself  in  the  outer  semblance  of  the  red  man." 

But  the  marquis  shook  his  head  dubiously  at  this. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "  You  would  only  throw  away  your  own 
life,  and  then  I  should  be  left  all  alone.  I  could  not  live,  Gou- 
part, if  you,  too,  were  gone." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  sad,  but  earnest  tone,  and  the  appeal 
touched  the  young  man's  heart. 

"  Alas  !"  he  murmured,  while  the  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes, 
"what  of  life  is  left  to  either  of  us  now!  I  had  just  seen  the 
opening  of  life's  promise — the  budding  of  my  soul's  great  hope — 
when  this  drear  midnight  came !" 

For  a  wliile  after  this  they  walked  on  in  silence.  All  search  had 
been  made  that  could  be  planned  with  reason,  but  in  vain.  Old 
Tony,  who  was  quick  of  wit,  and  who  had  not  forgotten  the  wild 
life  of  his  youth,  had  followed  the  trail  of  tho  maraudera  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  and  there  he  lost  it  upon  a  branch  of  the 
Tickfah.  This  trail  led  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  so  the  be- 
reaved ones  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Louis  and  Louise 
had  been  taken  to  the  distant  homes  of  tho  Chickasaws. 

And  all  was  gloom  and  sorrow  in  the  household.  The  servants 
and  the  slaves  had  wept  freely  over  the  sad  loss,  and  the  unhappy 
father  knew  that  ho  had  the  sympathy  of  all. 

The  day  was  drawing  near  to  its  close,  when  one  of  the  female 
domestics  rushed  into  the  sitting-room  and  announced  that  Simon 
Lobois  was  coming.  Both  the  marquis  and  St.  Denis  started  to 
their  feet,  and  gazed  upon  each  other  earnestly. 

"  0,"  uttered  the  old  man,  "  I  wish  I  knew  that  Simon  was  in- 
nocent of  all  crime  in  this."  The  words  were  fpoken  with  strong, 
sudden  emotion,  and  showed  that  the  speaker  had  been  racked 
with  dark  doubts. 

"  I  would  not  say  that  he  is  guilty  of  all  this,"  returned  Gou- 
part; "  but  things  rest  most  darkly  against  him.  However,  we 
can  easily  tell.  His  face  is  very  apt  to  reveal  the  emotions  of  the 
inner  man,  and  I  feel  assured  he  will  betray  himself.  Let  us  wait 
and  see  if  ho  inquires  for  the  missing  ones." 

The  marquis  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room  to  compose 
himself,  and  by  the  time  he  had  done  this,  Simon's  footstep 
sounded  in  the  hall,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  entered.  He  moved 
quickly  up  to  St.  Julien  and  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Ah,  my  good,  kind  father,"  he  uttered,  "  I  have  been  detained 
longer  than  I  expected.    But  I  am  happy  to  find  you  well." 

Then  the  black-hearted  man  turned  to  Goupart,  and  with  a  stiff, 
formal  bow,  he  said  : 

"  Monsieur  St.  Denis,  I  hope  you  are  well." 

But  the  noble  youth  spoke  not  in  reply.  Ho  could  not.  He 
detected  in  Simon's  eye  a  look  of  triumph  that  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  from  that  moment  his  suspicions  were  all  alivo  again. 

"But  I  do  not  see  Louis.  Where  is  ho?"  asked  Lobois,  after 
he  had  taken  a  seat. 

The  marquis  gazed  fixedly  into  the  speaker's  eye,  but  he  could 
detect  nothing  there  out  of  the  way. 

"  Louis  is — is — gone  1"  the  old  man  utterod. 

"  How  ?    Have  you  not  found  him  yet  ?" 

"  Then  you  knew  he  was  gone  V  said  the  marquis,  with  a  quick 
glance  of  fear. 

"  Yes — I  knew  that  both  your  children  were  gono  from  here." 
"How  1"  the  old  man  asked. 

"Louise  herself  has  told  me  the  story,"  was  tho  calm  response. 

Both  the  old  man  and  the  young  started  to  their  feet. 

"Louisa!    Louise  told  you  ?"  gasped  Goupart. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  returned  Simon,  gazing  upon  the  youth  with 
a  look  of  malignant  triumph.  "  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue 
the  loved  damsel  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians." 

At  this  juncture  the  marquis  sank  back  to  his  seat,  and  Gou- 
part followed  his  example. 

"  And  where  is  she  now  ?"  tho  stricken  parent  asked,  in  a  whisper. 


"  She  is  at  New  Orleans.    I  should  have  brought  her  with  m 
but  tho  state  of  her  health  would  not  permit.    She  has  a  fever; 
but  you  need  not  fear,  for  I  have  left  the  best  of  care  for  her." 

"But  how — where — did  you  find  her?" 

"  It  was  most  strange,"  answered  Simon,  assuming  a  devout 
look.  "  While  in  New  Orleans,  I  heard  that  a  small  party  of 
Chickasaws  were  on  their  way  towards  Lake  Pontchartrain  with  a 
white  girl  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  a  French  runner — a  half-breed,  I 
think — who  brought  the  intelligence.  He  said  the  party  camo 
from  the  north  and  west,  and  in  a  moment  the  fear  struck  me  that 
it  might  be  Louise.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  red  villains  had 
been  lurking  about  here  ;  and,  moreover,  I  knew  of  no  other  point 
from  whence  they  could  have  brought  such  a  prisoner,  short  of  tho 
fort  at  Natchez,  and  I  was  sure  they  had  not  ventured  there.  The 
fear  became  so  firmly  fixed  that  I  resolved  to  set  out ;  so  I  en- 
gaged the  services  of  one  who  knew  the  region  round  about  tho 
lake,  and  having  hired  some  men  who  belonged  to  a  ship  then  lying 
in  the  river,  I  obtained  two  small  boats  and  set  out.  We  crossed 
the  lake,  and  landed  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  opening  of  the 
trail  that  I  bad  been  informed  the  Indians  were  upon.  We 
mounted  the  bank,  and  almost  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eye  was 
the  form  of  an  Indian  pacing  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  an  open 
space  in  the  woods.  It  was  night,  but  the  moon  shone  brightly. 
I  knocked  tho  sentinel  down,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  party 
were  upon  their  feet.  At  a  little  distance  I  saw  the  form  of  a 
female  asleep  upon  the  ground,  and  I  feared  that  if  I  fired  sho 
might  be  harmed,  for  most  of  the  Indians  had  guns.  I  demanded 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  given  up  to  me,  but  I  had  to  use  some 
heavy  threats  before  they  would  yield.  At  length,  however,  upon 
my  promise  that  I  would  not  cause  them  to  be  molustcd  further, 
they  gave  the  prisoner  up,  and  you  can  imagine  my  deep  joy  when 
I  knew  that  I  had  saved  Louise  St.  Julien." 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence  in  the  room.  Goupart, 
who  was  very  pale,  but  whoso  lips  were  firmly  compressed,  was 
the  first  to  break  it. 

"  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  found  the  lady  ?"  he  asked. 

"  About  two  weeks,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  has  she  been  sick  over  since?" 

"No.  I  had  meant  to  bring  her  with  me,  but  she  was  taken 
down  with  a  fever  on  the  very  day  before  I  started." 

"  St.  Julien,"  cried  the  youth,  turning  to  the  old  man,  "I  will 
away  at  once  and  seek  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  able  she  shall  bo 
with  you.  I  can  reach  New  Orleans  by  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  to  morrow  if  I  set  out  to-night.  Tony  shall  go  out  with  me. 
By  my  soul,  I'll  not  rest  here  another  night !" 

A  satanic  smile  dwelt  upon  Simon's  features  as  Goupart  ceased 
speaking,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  same  nature,  he  said  : 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  Monsieur  St.  Denis.  I  assure 
you  I  should  not  have  left  Louise,  had  I  not  seen  her  in  the  care 
of  those  who  will  be  faithful.  She  has  her  own  servants  to  attend 
her." 

"  Her  own  servants  !"  uttered  Goupart,  changing  color. 
"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"But  Goupart  had  better  go  down,  Simon,  and  come  home  with 
her,"  suggested  the  old  man. 

"  Excuse  me,"  answered  Lobois,  "  if  I  object  to  that.  Mon- 
seiur  St  Denis  is  not  just  the  man — I  allude  only  to  circumstan- 
ces, and  not  to  his  character  as  a  man — that  I  should  select  as  an 
escort  for  my  wife  1" 

Goupart  St.  Denis  started  half  up  from  his  seat,  and  then  sank 
back  like  a  man  who  has  received  a  shot  through  the  heart.  Hia 
face  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  hands  were  clutched  upon  his  knees. 

"  Your  wi — i — i/e !"  gasped  the  old  man,  starting  up  and  taking 
a  step  towards  his  nephew. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  father,"  Lobois  replied.  "  I  am  the  happy  man. 
The  sweet  child  has  accepted  me  as  her  husband.  And  why 
should  she  not?  She  owed  her  very  life  to  me,  and  in  gratitude 
she  rewarded  me  with  her  hand." 

"  But  not  yet,  Simon  !    You  are  not  married  1" 

"  Most  assuredly  wo  are." 

"  No,  no ;  that  is  impos sible !  Louise  would  never  have 
done — " 

"  Hold,  sir!  We  will  have  no  argument  about  it.  Here  is  the 
document  that  will  satisfy  you." 

Thus  speaking,  Simon  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  which  he 
opened  and  handed  to  the  marquis.  It  was  a  legal  certificate — an 
attested  copy  of  the  record — bearing  the  seal  and  signature  of  tho 
colonial  clerk,  and  vouching  for  the  legal  marriage  of  Simon  Lo- 
bois and  Louise  St.  Julien.  The  old  man  read  it,  and  then,  with 
a  deep  groan,  the  paper  fell  from  his  hand.  Quick  as  thought, 
Goupart  picked  it  up.  The  hope  had  flashed  upon  his  mind  that 
the  document  might  be  a  forgery  ;  but  as  his  eye  rested  upon  it, 
the  hope  passed  away,  for  he  knew  it  was  a  legal  transcript  of  tho 
record.  The  paper  dropped  from  his  hand,  too,  and  he  sank  back 
into  his  chair.  The  thing  had  como  with  a  thunder-crash  upon 
him,  and  for  the  moment  ho  was  unable  to  speak.  But  one  look 
into  the  face  of  Lobois  started  his  heart  to  life  again. 

"  Why,  really,  gentlemen,"  said  Simon,  after  he  had  picked  the 
paper  up,  "  one  would  think  there  was  something  surprising  in  a 
simple  marriage.  And  you,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  mar- 
quis, "  I  should  not  suppose  that  you  would  wonder  at  this,  espe- 
cially seeing  that  you  yourself  gave  me  permission  to  seek  Louise 
for  my  wife." 

"  I  did  not  1"  groaned  the  old  man.    "  0,  I  never  gave  it  1" 
"  By  heavens,  you  did  !    You  told  mo  distinctly  that  I  might 
ask  Louise  for  her  hand,  and  that  if  she  consented,  you  should  bid 
her  follow  her  own  choice." 

"  But  that  was  after  you  had  fairly  hunted  me  down  with  ques- 
tions—after I  had  refused  to  listen  to  you  on  tho  subject.  But  my 
child  never  freely  gave  her  consent  to  thii.    She  could  not  havo 
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done  so.  O,  Simon,  you  hare  forced  her  to  this !  You  hare — " 
But  the  poor  man's  emotions  were  too  powerful,  and  his  speech 
failed  him.  A  moment  more  he  gazed  into  the  villain's  dark  fea- 
tures, and  then  he  bowed  his  head  and  burst  into  tears.  Ho  sobbed 
as  though  his  noble  heart  would  break. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  didn't  want  me  for  a  son-in-law,  then,"  the 
scoundrel  uttered,  in  a  coarse  tone;  "for,"  he  added,  turning  a 
defiant  look  upon  Goupart,  "yon  meant,  no  doubt,  to  have  had  a 
more  beautiful  husband  for  her." 

"  You  will  be  careful  how  you  use  your  tongue  in  my  presence," 
spoke  Goupart,  in  a  hushed  tone,  the  very  breathing  of  which  told 
that  there  was  a  smothering  volcano  near  at  hand. 

"  Ho — ho,  monsieur!"  the  fellow  replied  ;  "you  hoped  to  stick 
your  fingers  into  the  old  man's  gold-pots,  eh  ?  I  understand  the 
reason  of  your  coming  here  very  well.  But  rest  assured  you  wont 
handle  the  money  through  the  daughter's  pockets." 

"  Hush,  Simon  Lobois !  I  am  moved  now  more  deeply  than 
I  can  bear,  so  be  careful  that  you  move  me  no  more.  It  is  enough 
that  you  have  crushed  this  old  man's  heart,  and  overturned  his 
life  cup." 

"  Ho — ho  !  thou  art  wondrous  sensitive,  Monsieur  St.  Denis. 
You  have  lost  the  prize,  eh  ?  I  suppose  if  you  had  married  the 
daughter,  'twould  have  been  all  right.  But  you're  a  little  behind 
the  coach  this  time.  However,  if  you  remain  here  long  enough, 
you  shall  see  the  bride." 

"  Villain  !"  gasped  the  marquis,  in  a  frantic  tone.  "  O,  would 
you  had  killed  me  ere  you  had  done  this  thing  !" 

"  But,  heavens  and  earth,  monsieur,  what  do  you  mean  ?  If  the 
girl  chose  to  marry  me,  what  can  you  object 

"  She  did  not  choose  so  to  do.  O,  she  never  consented  to  wed 
with  such  as  you  of  her  own  free  will." 

"Such  as  me!"  hissed  Lobois.  "And  so  you  would  spurn  me 
now,  eh  *  You  have  found  a  new  flame  in  your  dotage — have 
you  !  Monsieur  St.  Denis,  I  give  you  joy  of  the  friend  you  have 
gained ;  but  I  can't  give  you  up  the  wife.  You  did  it  well,  but 
I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  work  some  other  way  for  a  living  now, 
unless,  indeed,  monsieur  le  marquis  may  take  pity  enough  on  you 
to  give  you  a  few  crowns  just  to  find  you  in  bread  and  salt  until 
you  can  get  your  eyes  upon  some  other  heiress  1" 

This  was  spoken  in  a  coarse,  contemptuous,  sneering  manner, 
and  during  its  delivery,  Lobois  had  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
youth  with  a  look  of  fiendish  exultation.  Goupart  was  pale  as 
death,  and  his  hands  were  clenched. 

"Simon  Lobois,"  he  whispered,  "beware  how  you  taunt!" 

"  O,  don't  swell  up,  boy !"  retorted  the  nephew,  in  the  same 
taunting  tone. 

A  moment  the  proud  youth  gazed  into  the  villain's  face,  and 
had  he  followed  the  impulse  of  his  first  emotion,  he  would  have 
struck  him  to  the  floor ;  but  with  a  mighty  effort  ho  quelled  the 
temptation,  and  then  turned  to  the  marquis. 

"  My  old  friend,"  he  said,  "  if  you  say  so,  I  will  take  some  of 
your  sen-ants,  and  at  once  set  off  and  bring  your  poor  child  home, 
and  from  her  lips  we  shall — " 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Simon,  with  a  strangely  burning  eye.  "  I  have 
a  little  too  much  care  for  the  honor  of  my  wife  to  allow  you  to 
have  the  charge  of  her,  sick  as  she  is  !" 

Had  ten  thousand  thunder-bolts  at  that  moment  crashed  at  his 
feet,  Goupart  St.  Denis  could  not  have  moved  more  quickly.  Not 
in  all  the  language  of  all  the  world  could  words  have  been  found 
more  insulting.  With  one  bound  he  was  by  the  dastard's  side, 
and  on  the  next  instant  he  dealt  him  a  blow  upon  the  face  that 
felled  him  to  the  floor  like  a  log. 

"  O,  St.  Julien,  I  could  not  help  it !    Forgive  me  1" 

"  By  my  soul,  Goupart,  I  do  not  blame  you !" 

For  some  moments  Lobois  lay  upon  the  floor  like  one  dead,  and 
the  youth  was  beginning  to  fear  that  the  blow  might  have  been 
fatal,  when  the  villain  moved,  and  shortly  afterwards  ho  arose  to 
his  feet.  He  gazed  a  moment  upon  his  enemy  with  a  deadly  look, 
and  then,  as  he  noticed  that  the  blood  was  trickling  down  his  face 
upon  the  floor,  he  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  Goupart  St.  Denis,  as  sure  as  God  lives,  thou  shalt  answer  for 
this!" 

And  thus  speaking,  the  villain  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  DUEL. 

That  evening  Brion  St.  Julien  and  Goupart  conversed  long 
and  earnestly  together.  For  some  time  the  youth  had  entertained 
the  thought  of  proceeding  at  once  to  New  Orleans  and  seeking 
Louise,  but  Anally  he  resolved  to  wait  awhile,  at  least  until  he  had 
had  one  more  interview  with  Lobois. 

"  That  Lobois  was  the  cause  of  her  being  abducted  I  have  no 
longer  any  doubt,"  said  the  marquis,  after  some  remarks  had  been 
made  upon  the  subject. 

"  How  can  there  be  a  doubt  V  returned  Goupart.  "  His  story 
of  the  rescue  of  the  poor  girl  is  too  improbable  for  belief,  unless 
he  had  some  understanding  with  the  Indians." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  that  he  found  her  as  he  says  V  inquired 
the  marquis,  earnestly. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  He  found  her  as  he  says  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
Indians  understood  that  he  was  to  meet  them  there.  He  took  her 
there,  and  he  must  have  used  some  terrible  power  to  make  her 
marry  him — if  she  has  done  so.  But  do  you  really  think  she  is 
married  V  This  was  asked  in  a  tone  of  earnest,  eager  entreaty, 
and  seemed  to  beg  of  the  marquis  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  Goupart,"  replied  the  marquis,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  raise  hopes  in  your  bosom,  which  may  only  be  crushed. 
But  yet  I  will  speak  freely.    Louise  has  ever  been  a  dutiful  child, 


and  to  me  she  has  been  as  mild  as  a  dove ;  yet  I  cannot  think  that 
anvthing  short  of  escape  from  absolute  shame  would  have  induced 
her  to  marry  with  Simon  Lobois.    I  think  she  would  have  died  ] 
ere  she  would  have  done  it." 

"  But,"  suggested  Goupart,  ready  to  make  everything  look  dark 
as  possible,  yet  anxious  for  grounds  of  hope,  "  sickness  may  have 
unnerved  her.  You  know  how  the  utter  prostration  of  the  physi- 
cal system  can  sway  the  mind.  He  may  have  kept  her  while  she 
was  sick,  crushed  her  down,  and  thus — " 

"  Stop — stop  !    O  mercy,  Goupart,  a  wild  beast  could  not  have 
done  such  a  thing !" 

"  And  what  is  there  in  the  brute  creation  that  can  equal  in  hor- 
ror the  deeds  of  a  wicked,  malignant  man  ?  Alas  !  I  fear  'tis  too 
true.    Louise  is  lost  to  me  forever !" 

"  O,  she  must  have  had  her  brain  turned  I"  soliloquized  the  old 
man. 

"  But,"  said  Goupart,  starting  with  a  new  idea,  "  is  Simon  Lo- 
bois known  at  New  Orleans  J" 

"  Yes — well.    He  has  done  all  my  business  there." 

"  But  do  you  think  the  authorities  there  would  have  helped  him 
in  this  ■" 

"  The  governor  might,  for  Lobois  has  helped  him  several 

times." 

"  But,"  suggested  the  youth,  "  even  now  you  can  have  the  foul 
union  broken  off — have  the  forced  marriage  annulled." 

"  No,"  the  marquis  replied,  shaking  his  head  sadly.  "  You  saw 
by  that  certificate  that  Pcrier  himself  was  one  of  the  witnesses. 
No,  Goupart, — I  cannot  do  that.  I  might  do  it  in  France,  but  not 
here.    And  then — " 

"  Speak  on." 

"  She  is  already — kit!" 

Goupart  uttered  a  deep  groan  and  sank  back,  and  shortly  after- 
wards they  separated  for  the  night. 

St.  Denis  went  to  his  chamber,  and  went  to  his  bed ;  but  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  lay  with  his  hands  clasped  over  his  brow,  and 
ever  and  anon  deep,  painful  groans  would  break  from  his  lips. 
His  grief  was  deeper  than  he  could  tell,  even  in  his  wildest  pray- 
ers, and  his  hopes  were  all  gone.  The  thing  had  come  upon  him 
with  a  doubly  crushing  force,  for  it  had  found  his  soul  already 
bowed  down  beneath  the  weight  of  fear.  He  could  have  known 
that  Louise  had  died,  for  then  he  might  have  wept  awhile,  and 
then  calmly  knelt  down  and  prayed.  But  now  even  that  sad  and 
melancholy  boon  was  denied  him.  Like  the  frantic  mother  who 
stands  and  sees  tho  eagle  perched  upon  the  cliff  with  her  shrieking 
infant,  stood  the  youth  with  respect  to  his  beloved.  But,  at  length, 
when  the  first  hours  after  midnight  had  come,  Goupart  sank  into 
a  dull,  dreamy  slumber,  and  his  pains  were  for  awhile  only  tho 
phantoms  of  sleep. 

While  Goupart  thus  lay  pondering  upon  his  terrible  misfortune, 
Simon  Lobois  was  not  alone.  He  was  in  the  chamber  ho  usually 
occupied,  and  with  him  was  a  black  slave  named  Peter.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  man — Simon's  especial  servant,  and  the  only  one  in 
tho  whole  household  who  had  any  sympathy  for  the  dark  nephew. 
Lobois  had  purchased  him  in  New  Orleans,  and  though  he  had 
done  so  only  as  the  marquis's  agent,  yet  Peter  looked  upon  the 
former  as  his  master.  And,  moreover,  Simon  had  paid  him  vari- 
ous sums  of  money  to  serve  him. 

"  Now,  Peter,"  said  Simon,  after  some  other  conversation  had 
passed,  "  have  you  watched  tho  affair  between  Goupart  and  the 
marquis,  as  I  bade  you  !" 

"  Yes,  mas'r;  me  watch  'urn  well,  an'  mo  hear  all.  Mo  foun' 
de  hole  you  tole  me  of  in  do  floor  ober  dc  ole  mas'r's  library,  an' 
me  hab  watch  'urn  cbcry  time  l's  got  a  chance." 

"  And  what  have  you  found  V 

Peter  went  on  and  told  a  long  story  he  had  heard  about  letting 
Simon  go,  and  about  Goupart  taking  his  place. 

"And,"  uttered  the  negro,  with  a  sparkling  eye  as  ho  gave  a 
sort  of  flourishing  emphasis  to  the  conjunction,  "  me's  heard  one 
odcr  ting,  berry  sartin'.  One  time  dey  feared  young  mas'r  an' 
missus 'd  nebber  cum  back,  an'  ole  mas'r's  gwine  to  gib  Goupart 
all  his  whole  fortin'.    By  golly  !  he'll  hab  heaps  o'  money,  eh  1" 

"Did  he  say  the  whole,  Peter?" 

"  Ho  did  sartin,  mas'r.  An'  he's  planned  to  gib  'im  haff  of  it 
now.  O,  I  tell  ye,  mas'r  Goupart  got  mitcy  big  hold  onto  ole 
mas'r's  pocket,  an'  onto  ole  mas'r's  lub,  too.  Dey's  togeddcr  all 
de  time.    Yah — guess  ole  mas'r  don't  s'pect  he'll  want  you  no 

more." 

Shortly  after  this  the  negro  was  dismissed,  and  Lobois  retired. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  Simon  Lobois  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  had  his  breakfast  served  in  his  own  room,  and  for 
some  time  he  had  been  engaged  in  bathing  his  face.  And  that 
face  looked  badly.  The  blow  had  been  received  under  the  right 
eve,  and  not  only  were  both  eyes  draped  in  deep  mourning,  but 
quite  a  wound  was  visible  where  the  knuckles  had  touched.  Tho 
nephew  noticed  how  the  slaves  regarded  him,  and  ho  could  detect 
plainly  tho  peculiar  satisfaction  they  experienced  in  seeing  him 
thus  abased.  But  this  only  served  to  make  his  ire  more  deadly, 
and  call  up  deeper  curses  in  his  soul  against  the  man  who  had 
struck  him,  and  who,  he  feared,  stood  between  himself  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  coveted  wealth. 

He  walked  on  to  tho  sitting-room,  and  he  found  the  marquis 
and  Goupart  there. 

"Monsieur  St.  Denis,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  icy  tone,  "I  would 
speak  with  you." 

In  an  instant  the  young  man  turned  and  followed  him.  Lobois 
led  the  way  to  the  garden,  and  there  he  stopped  and  turned. 

"  Monsieur  St.  Denis,"  he  spoke,  while  his  eyes  flashed  and  his 
thin  lip  trembled,  "  last  night  you  did  what  no  living  man  has 
ever  done  before.  Yon  struck  me  in  the  face.  Ere  I  leave  this 
plaee,  the  stricken  man  must  be  past  remembrance  of  his  shame, 


or  the  striker  must  be  not  among  the  living !    You  understand !" 

Now  Goupart  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  endure  mnch,  or 
to  argue  much  on  moral  points.  His  heart  was  aching  from  a 
horrid  wound,  and  his  soul  was  tortured  by  a  fearful  power ;  and 
before  him  was  the  serpent  who  had  done  it  all — ay,  who  had  done 
more ! — who  had  torn  loved  children  trom  a  doting  parent — sun- 
dered the  brother  and  sister,  and  made  mad  ruin  of  the  life  of  a 
defenceless  girl.  The  young  man's  eyes  did  not  flash  like  hii  ene- 
my's, but  they  burned  with  a  deep,  calm  fire,  such  as  utter  disgust 
and  abomination  add  to  fierce  hate. 

"  I  think  I  understand,"  was  St.  Denis's  reply. 

"  I  taught  you  your  first  lessons  in  the  sword  exercise,  and  you 
were  a  proficient  when  I  last  saw  you  handle  the  blade.  Will  you 
now  choose  that  weapon  V 

"Yes." 

"  Then  get  it,  and  join  me  at  once." 

Goupart  turned  away  and  went  to  his  room.  He  took  down  his 
sword,  and  buckled  the  belt  about  him.  Then  he  drew  the  blade, 
and  for  a  moment  ho  gazed  upon  it.  It  had  once  been  an  uncle's 
weapon — tho  well-tried  companion  of  General  St.  Denis,  a  bold 
and  true  knight.  It  was  of  Spanish  make,  and  never  yet  had  it 
failed  in  the  hour  of  need.  There  was  another  sword  in  the  room 
— a  lighter  one — a  Damascus  blade,  and  of  exquisite  finish,  and 
one,  too,  with  which  the  youth  had  always  played.  But  it  had 
been  his  father's  sword,  and  he  would  not  use  it  now.  After  he 
had  returned  the  blade  to  its  scabbard,  ho  stopped  a  moment  to 
reflect.  Then  he  moved  to  the  table,  where  an  ink-horn  stood, 
and  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  he  hurriedly  wrote  as 
follows : 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis, — You  are  my  friend,  and  you  know 
the  few  friends  I  have  on  earth.  If  I  fall  to-day,  you  will  know 
why,  and  I  know  you  will  not  blame  me.  You  will  see  Louise. 
Tell  her  we  shall  meet — " 

The  youth  stopped  and  started  up,  and  his  hand  trembled. 

"  If  I  fall  thus,  shall  we  meet  there  t"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
"  O,  God  will  pardon  the  deed.  He  knows  the  deep  provocation 
— the  burning  shame  that  blights  this  house !  Pardon,  O  God  of 
mercy,  and  receive  my  soul  to  thyself  I" 

Then  he  stooped  once  more,  and  wrote  : 

" — in  that  world  where  lovo  knows  no  night.  Pray  for  me. 
God  bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  me.  Don't  forget  to  pray  for 
me  often.  St.  Denis." 

This  the  youth  folded  and  directed  to  Brion  St.  Julien,  and 
wiping  a  single  tear  from  his  cheek,  he  hurried  down  to  the  hall, 
and  from  thence  to  the  garden,  where  he  found  Simon  waiting  for 
him. 

"  Now  follow  me,"  6aid  Lobois  ;  and  thus  speaking,  he  led  the 
way  around  the  house  towards  the  barn,  and  thence  out  through 
the  postern  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond,  where  grew  a  thick 
clump  of  hickory  trees. 

"  Now,  Goupart  St.  Denis,  are  you  ready  ?"  asked  Simon,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  his  sword. 

"  In  one  moment,"  returned  the  youth,  also  drawing  his  own 
weapon,  but  lowering  its  point  upon  the  ground.    "  Ere  we—" 

He  was  stopped  short  in  his  speech,  for  at  that  moment  the  mar- 
quis came  rushing  out  from  the  court,  and  60on  reached  the  spot 
where  they  stood. 

"  Simon,"  he  gasped,  white  with  fear,  "what  means  this'!  Put 
up  your  sword." 

"Brion  St.  Julien,"  quickly  retorted  the  mad  nephew,  "stand 
back  !    You  saw  what  passed  last  night — did  you  not  V 

"  But  that  was  the  result  of  hot  passion.  You  taunted  him 
most  bitterly,  Simon  ;  you  insulted  him  most  shamefully,  and  he 
knew  not  what  he  did.    O,  let  this  thing  stop!" 

"  Stop !  By  the  heavens  above  me,  and  th«  sacred  memory  of 
those  who  dwell  there,  you  might  as  well  try  to  stop  yonder 
mighty  river  from  flowing  to  its  mouth !  You  say  I  gave  him 
provocation.    Did  he  not  give  me  provocation  V 

"  Yes — yes.  It  was  all  folly — all  eager,  hot,  mad  haste.  O, 
give  over  this  thing !    Simon,  I  command  you  !" 

"  Brion  St.  Julien,  look  upon  this  mark  on  my  face !  Were 
the  man  who  did  that  my  own  brother,  he  should  stand  before  my 
sword.  So  now  stand  back.  There  shall  be  a  death  to  wipe  this 
out.  If  I  fall,  'twill  die  with  me  ;  if  he  falls,  the  atonement  is 
complete." 

"  Good  Sir  Brion,"  spoke  Goupart,  at  this  point,  "  let  the  con- 
flict go  on.  Life  to  me  now  is  not  worth  the  price  I  would  pay 
for  it  by  refusal.    Let  it  go  on." 

"  But — my  child — my  son,  if  you  are  gone — " 

"  You'll  have  mo  left,"  interrupted  Simon, — "  me,  who  of  right 
belongs  here.    Now  are  you  ready,  Monsieur  St.  Denis  1" 

The  youth  turned  an  imploring  look  upon  the  marquis,  and  as 
the  old  man  fell  back,  he  replied  : 

"  Now  I  must  ask  the  question  I  was  about  to  ask  ere  our  friend 
came  to  interrupt  us.  Simon  Lobois,  you  may  fall  in  this  en- 
counter, and  before  I  cross  your  sword,  I  would  pray  you  to  tell, 
if  you  know,  where  Louis  St.  Julien  is." 

"  How  V  hissed  Simon.  "  Would  ye  heap  more  insult  upon 
me?" 

"  I  ask  but  a  simple  question." 

"Ay — and  that  question  means  a  foul  suspicion.    I  know 

nothing  of  him." 
"  Then  come  on  !" 

And  on  the  next  instant  the  swords  were  crossed. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


Neutrality  is  no  favorite  with  Providence,  for  we  are  so  formed 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  stand  neuter  in  our  hearts, 
although  we  may  deem  it  prudent  to  appear  so  in  our  actions. — 
Thomas  Fuller. 
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HON.  MILLARD  FILLMORE, 

EX-PRESIDENT   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  accompanying  portrait  will  readily 
be  recognized  as  a  correct  likeness  of  Hon. 
Millard  Fillmore,  who  became  President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  unexpected  death 
of  President  Taylor,  in  1850,  and  who  was 
recently  nominated  by  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  party  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  in  conjunction  with 
Andrew  J.  Donelson,  vice-presidential  can- 
didate. Mr.  Fillmore  was  born  at  Summer 
Hill,  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  January 
7,  1800.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  a 
descendant  of  a  respectable  English  family, 
was,  and  we  believe  still  is,  a  farmer,  ia 
very  humble  circumstances.  Millard's  early 
education  was  a  very  imperfect  one ;  and  it 
having  been  deemed  expedient  that  he 
should  learn  a  trade,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  wool-dealer  in  Livingston  county,  with 
whom  he  remained  four  years.  While  dili- 
gently working  at  his  trade,  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  mental  culture  that 
presented  itself,  reading  and  studying  good 
books  with  great  assiduity.  The  late  Judge 
Wood,  of  Cayuga  county,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  an  eminent  lawyer,  having  noticed  the 
ambition,  perseverance  and  probity  of  young 
Fillmore,  offered  to  receive  him  as  a  stu- 
dent in  his  office  and  to  defray  his  expenses 
while  he  was  qualifying  himself  for  the  bar. 
Mr.  Fillmore,  then  nineteen,  eagerly  and 
gratefully  embraced  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed him,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  with  ardor.  A  portion  of  this  time, 
however,  he  devoted  to  teaching  school,  in 
order  to  lessen  his  pecuniary  obligations  to 
Judge  Wood.  In  1821  he  removed  to  Erie 
county,  where  he  continued  his  legal  studies 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  In  1822  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  common  picas,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  at  Aurora. 
In  1827  ho  was  admitted  as  an  attorney, 
and  in  1829  as  counsellor  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Buffalo. 
Three  years  previously  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Amanda  Powers,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers,  by  whom  lie  has 
a  son  and  daughter.  In  1829  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly from  Erie  county,  and  thus  commenced 
his  political  career.  The  whig  party,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  being  then  in  a 
minority,  ho  bad  little  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  In  1832  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  1833.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
was  again  sent  to  Washington,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  in  1837.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  26th  and  27th  Congresses, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and 

attention  to  business.  After  the  expiration  of  the  27th  Congress 
he  declined  re-election,  and  gave  himself  up  to  his  profession,  in 
which  he  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  and  a  lucrative  practice.  In 
1844  he  was  the  whig  nominee  for  the  office  of  governor  of  New 
York,  hut  was  defeated  by  the  opposing  candidate.  Three  years 
afterwards,  however,  he  was  chosen  comptroller  of  the  State  by  a 
large  majority.  In  1848  he  was  the  vice-president  candidate  of 
the  whig  party,  and  elected  to  that  office.  In  March,  1849,  hav- 
ing resigned  the  comptrollership,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  became  president  of  the  United  States  in  the  following 
July,  by  the  death  of  General  Taylor.  The  events  of  his  admin- 
istration are  too  recent  to  require  recapitulation.  Soon  after  re- 
tiring from  the  highest  office  in  the  republic,  Mr.  Fillmore  sailed 
for  Europe,  to  fulfil  a  long  cherished  desire  of  travelling  in  the  old 
world.  He  has  made  a  very  extensive  tour  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent,  receiving  everywhere  the  tokens  of  respect  which 
are  always  shown  to  one  who  has  tilled  th«  American  presidential 
chair,  and  to  which  his  personal  worth  as  a  gentleman  entitle  him. 
Mr.  Fillmore's  career  is  another  proof  of  the  practical  operation  of 
our  political  system,  which  throws  open  all  the  avenues  of  honor  to 


HON.  MILLARD  FILLMORE 

every  citizen  of  the  State,  without  restriction.  It  also  shows  that 
self  reliance  and  industry  can  readily  surmount  the  obstacles  of 
fortune,  and  supply  the  want  of  early  advantages.  Mr.  Fillmore 
is  the  first  in  the  held  of  the  presidential  candidates  of  this  year. 
As  soon  as  the  action  of  the  other  parties  is  made  known,  we  shall 
present  portraits  of  their  nominees,  accompanied  by  unbiased  bio- 
graphical sketches.  A  few  months  will  decide  the  question  who 
will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States — a  few  months  of 
intense  action  and  anxiety  to  all  who  mingle  in  the  political  fray. 
The  violent  excitement  attending  a  presidential  election — the  con- 
ventions, caucusses,  meetings  of  committees,  processions,  ad- 
dresses, inflammatory  harangues,  campaign  papers,  banners,  torch- 
light cavalcades,  etc.,  apparently  agitate  and  convulse  the  entire 
country.  So  desperate  are  the  exertions  of  antagonistic  parties, 
such  largo  masses  are  enlisted  on  one  and  the  other  side,  that  a 
foreigner  would  imagine  the  country  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution, 
and  that  the  defeat  of  either  party  would  be  productive  of  civil  war. 
Whereas,  in  the  days  of  the  most  frenzied  excitement,  as  we  all 
know,  the  defeated  party  acquiesces  in  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
the  wheels  of  government  continue  to  roll  smoothly  on. 


CITY  OF  ROTTERDAM. 

The  engraving  below  presents  a  pictur- 
esque view  of  the  quaint,  old  city  of  Rot- 
terdam, as  it  lies  upon  the  north  bank  of  the 
Maas.  To  an  American  eye,  accustomed 
to  the  trim,  neat,  fresh  appearance  of  our 
young  cities,  there  is  something  odd  in  the 
quaint  architecture  and  peculiar  appearance 
of  this  old-world  place.  Nothing  more  un- 
American  can  be  well  conceived  than  the 
mass  of  cumbrous  buildings  before  our 
eyes,  and  the  slumberous  air  that  broods 
over  the  city  and  the  river.  Yet  there  is 
business  without  noise  and  confusion,  and 
in  the  high  quality  of  cleanliness,  the  cities 
of  Holland  do  not  yield  the  palm  to  the  very 
primmest  of  New  England  towns.  Rotter- 
dam is  the  second  commercial  city  of  Hol- 
land. It  is  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  is  more  advantageously  situ- 
ated than  Amsterdam,  from  its  being  nearest 
the  sea.  The  canals  which  intersect  it  are 
deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  largest  vessels 
coming  up  to  the  quays  and  warehouses  of 
the  merchants.  The  city  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  extends 
along  the  bank  of  the  Maas.  The  com- 
merce of  Rotterdam,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  town  in  Holland.  The  exports  and 
imports  are  similar  to  those  of  Amsterdam. 
The  white  Zealand  wheat  shipped  here  is  of 
a  peculiarly  fine  quality,  and  it  is  the  best 
market  for  madder  and  geneva.  Its  ready 
access  to  the  sea  gives  Rotterdam  a  great 
advantage  as  a  port ;  and,  since  the  separa- 
tion from  Belgium,  it  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population,  at  the 
expense  of  its  rival — Antwerp.  Its  com- 
merce now  chiefly  depends  on  its  connec- 
tion with  Batavia,  and  that  trade  at  present 
employs  about  eighty  of  the  finest  merchant 
ships  in  the  world,  of  the  burthen  of  from 
500  to  1000  tons.  They  are  admirably 
equipped,  and  make  the  voyage  to  and  from 
India  in  nine  months  on  an  average.  An 
increasing  trade  is  carried  on  in  sugar,  cof- 
fee and  spices.  The  West  India  trade,  for- 
merly carried  on  with  Surinam,  is  almost 
extinct.  The  trade  in  provisions  is  very 
great ;  much  corn  is  brought  down  the 
Rhine  from  the  interior  of  Germany ;  and, 
from  the  upper  parts,  contiguous  to  that 
river,  a  vast  supply  of  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing i»  conveyed.  The  town  is  not  fortified, 
but  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  and  along  the 
Maas  are  many  fine  quays,  with  stately 
houses,  and  long  lines  of  trees.  Besides  the 
great  church  of  St.  Laurence,  there  are 
many  churches  and  chapels.  The  Stadt- 
huis,  or  Town  Hall,  is  a  large  new  build- 
ing, with  a  composite  portico.  The  statue 
of  Erasmus,  and  the  house  in  which  ho  was 
born  in  the  Brede  Kerkstraat,  are  also  in  this  city.  The  Schio- 
land'palar-e,  occupie  1  in  1811  by  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  of  the  public  edifices.  The  custom-house  and 
the  former  East  India  house  on  the  Boomptjes  present  nothing  re- 
markable. The  church  of  St.  Laurence,  the  principal  religious 
edifice  and  formerly  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  is  a  large 
Gothic'  brick  building,  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  and  dates  as  far 
back  as  1412;  but  nearly  all  its  ancient  ornaments  were  swept 
away  at  the  Reformation.  In  it  are  the  monuments  of  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  admirals,  De  Witt,  Kortnacr  and  Brakel,  each  of 
which  has  an  appropriate  inscription.  It  has  also  a  splendid  organ, 
said  to  be  superior  in  size  to  the  great  organ  of  Haarlem,  gene- 
rally considered  the  largest  in  Europe.  This  is  150  feet  in  height, 
mounted  upon  a  colonnade  about  50  feet  in  elevation,  and  has,  ac- 
cording to  Barrow,  5500  pipes,  the  largest  being  32  feet  in  height, 
and  16  inches  in  diameter.  Rotterdam  has  a  society  of  arts 
and  experimental  philosophy,  founded  in  1767,  a  branch  of  tho 
society  of  fine  arts,  a  college,  a  Latin  school,  many  superior  and 
intermediate  and  poor  s  hools,  in  which  about  8000  children  are 
instructed,  and  various  private  academios. 
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[Written  for  Ballous  Motufel.] 
GUffOW  FLAKES, 

BY   MRS.   3C.   W.  CURTIS. 

Feathery  IUh  are  falling  gently, 

O'er  the  cold  and  frozen  ground, 
With  so  fairy -like  a  motion, 

Scarcely  ran  we  hear  a  sound. 

Welcome,  welcome,  fleecy  snow-flakes, 

To  the  chilled  and  barren  earth  ; 
Spread  around  a  glistening  carpet, 

Where  the  loveliest  flowers  have  birth. 

Shelter  them  when  winter  reigneth. 

Guard  them  from  his  freezing  hold; 
White- winged  snow-llates  sent  to  teach  us 

Of  the  heavenly  Shepherd's  fold. 

Where  the  blessings  full  like  snow-flakes, 

Noiicless  in  their  swift  descent, 
Warming  heart?  chilled  by  misf>rtunfr— 

Hope  with  sun-rays  sweetly  blent. 

Mortal  life  hath  oft  cold  winters. 

oft  times  blessings  come  disguised, 
But  a  glorious  spring  awaits  us, 

In  the  city  of  the  skies. 

 1  «  ►  

[Written  for  Ballou  s  Pictorial.] 

SWEET  ANNE  OF  ANTWERP. 

BY  FRANCIS  W.  Itl'TMAXN. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Antwerp  was  the 
emporium  of  a  vast  ocean  traffic  and  the  depot  of  an  equally  ex- 
tensive inland  trade.  To  this  mart  flocked  the  denizens  of  every 
land,  who  mingled  their  gay  and  frequently  grotesque  garbs  with 
the  brilliant  mantles  of  the  hereditary  Spaniard  and  the  sombre 
doublets  of  the  native  Dutch.  It  may  thus  he  imagined  that  Ant- 
werp was  by  far  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  Netherlands,  and  from 
its  at  once  open  and  central  position,  the  hot-bed  of  treason 
against  the  sovereign,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  nucleus  of«ll 
the  radicalism  of  that  era. 

Passing  from  the  Plaza  dil  Met;  the  exchange  and  the  ancient 
Arch  of  Freedom  (for  the  Brabantois,  while  they  inclined  to  be  a 
loyal  people,  were  most  phlegmatic  and  stem  in  maintaining  their 
rights),  you  came  at  that  time,  after  a  succession  of  strait,  narrow 
streets,  upon  a  large  square,  planted  with  tine  but  few  shade  trees, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  the  hall  where  sat  day  and  night  the 
"  Council  of  Blood,"  and  on  the  other  loomed  in  its  massive  pro- 
portions, the  old  cathedral,  with  its  glorious  altar  pieces  and 
sculpture  within.  Beyond  the  cathedral  and  in  the  shadow  of  it, 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  alley  overhung  by  Dutch  pear  trees, 
nroso  an  ancient  and  lofty  dwelling-house,  the  residence  of  the 
wealthiest  banker  of  Antwerp,  and  thus,  perhaps,  of  the  world. 

In  the  rear,  whose  paved  court,  daily  for  many  hours,  resound- 
ed to  cheery  and  dismal  sounds  of  all  descriptions,  was  the  spa- 
cious hanking  office,  but  on  the  front,  the  staring  white  shutters 
were  always  closed,  and  the  great  hall  door  never  opened  unless 
when,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  apparition  of  a  liveried  footman  assist- 
ed the  rotund  banker  to  his  heavy  and  luxuriant  coach,  and  when 
on  week  days  it  meekly  unclosed,  and  little  Anne  of  Antwerp 
stole  gently  forth  to  mass,  with  her  quaint  missal  clasped  in  her 
dainty  hand.  On  such  times,  from  beneath  a  snowy,  close-fitting 
cap  fashioned  after  the  style  worn  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  that 
period — her  fair  hair  parted  on  a  polished  forehead,  flowed  rather 
in  shining  waves  than  curls,  over  the  white  kerchief  pinned 
■quanta  with  a  large  gold  brooch  across  her  bosom,  and  her 
downcast  eyes  seldom  looked  askance  at  the  gallants  who  doffed 
their  plumed  caps  as  they  stepped  aside,  while  she  glided  the  few 
steps  from  door  to  door,  and  stole  in  at  the  low  postern  of  the 
cathedral. 

Most  constant  at  matins  in  the  choir,  who<o  eyes  rested  longer 
on  the  slight  kneeling  figure  of  the  unconscious  maiden  below, 
was  Philip  de  Mamix,  Lord  of  St.  Aldegondc,  who,  in  spite  of 
rank  and  wealth,  was  yet  only  a  distant  worshipper  of  sweet  Anne 
of  Antwerp.  On  high  state  days,  when  the  banker  took  his 
daughter  abroad  with  him  in  the  open  coach,  her  little  cap  and 
modest  dress  exchanged  for  rustling  silks  and  webs  of  gossamer 
lace,  veiling  her  beauty,  St.  Aldegonde  on  his  prancing  horse  was 
always  foremost  on  the  course,  and  when  lK-ckoncd  by  the  banker 
to  discu's  some  weighty,  low-voiced  matter,  as  he  frequently  was, 
his  haughty  stateliness  afforded  only  a  low  bow  to  the  silent 
daughter.  Thus  time  slipped  by  till  the  Netherlands  were  gather- 
ing their  strength  to  contend  with  their  Spanish  master,  and  men 
looked  darkly  at  each  other,  not  knowing  where  next  would  fall 
the  keen  axe  of  the  "  Council  of  Blood ;"  and  if  by  chance  the 
former  gay  l'hilip  of  St.  Aldegonde  was  seen  upon  the  street,  his 
trembling  acquaintances  crossed  over  and  left  him  free  sway  over 
an  empty  walk,  for  bis  name  was  mixed  up  with  treason,  anil  they 
whispered  that  Montigny,  Egmont  and  the  Nassaus  supplied  the 
place  of  boon  companions.  But  not  oven  the  regent  herself  sus- 
pected the  wealthiest  banker  of  Antwerp,  who  still  dealt  on  the 
exchange  and  rolled  in  his  gorgeous  chariot. 

Affairs  were  in  thu  state,  when,  one  night,  three  men  sat  round 
a  table  in  conclave  in  a  luxurious  apartment  in  the  banker's  house. 
Now  und  then  from  his  counting-room  the  banker  walked  slowly 
in,  and  at  such  times  the  voices  waxed  louder,  the  eyes  of  the 
councillors  sparkled  somewhat  brighter,  and  the  little  guard,  in 
her  white  linen  cap,  who  sat  without  the  door  on  the  last  step  of 
a  broad  staircase,  trembled  and  whispered  an  earnest  prayer  to 
herself,  for  Anne  of  Antwerp  was  also  entangled  in  treason.  These 


men  weie  William  of  Orange,  at  that  time  thought  to  be  dis- 
affected and  in  Germany,  Florence  de  Montmorency  and  Philip 
de  Marnix.  The  latter  sat  with  arms  folded  before  him  on  the 
table,  listening  to  the  slow  demonstration  of  Orange,  and  curbing 
with  noble  calmness,  the  eager  chafing  of  Montmorency. 

"  To  the  devil  with  thy  hither  and  yons  !"  at  last  cried  Mont- 
morency, starting  to  his  feet  and  pacing  the  room  in  a  passion. 
"  Will  I  lie  in  a  ditch  that  my  throat  may  be  cut,  while  thou  art 
figuring  here  and  ciphering  there — crawling  on  thy  snail's  pace  ?" 

"  But  can  we  do  aught,  friend,"  suggested  Orange,  in  a  slow 
voice,  "  till  we  see  clearly  about  us,  till  we  have  our  ingots  piled 
in  the  vaults  below,  anil  our  men  drilled  and  paid?" 

"And  why  art  thou  not  drilling  and  paying!  Here  are  thy 
ingots !" 

".But  mit  enough  of  them,"  interposed  Orange. 

"  There  are  enough  for  the  onset,  and  he  is  a  poor  tool  who, 
having  the  reins  in  his  hand,  drives  not  on  and  conquers  !  What 
is  thy  device,  St.  Aldegonde,  but  'liepos  ailleurs  V  Wilt  thou  rest 
here  and  hereafter,  too  ?  Up  man,  for  our  liberties,  and  if  thou 
canst  not  tear  the  crown  from  this  villain's  head,  earn  in  dying  a 
crown  for  thyself  in  heaven  !" 

The  blood  rose  to  St.  Aldegondc's  cheek  at  tho  taunt,  but  com- 
pressing his  lips  he  remained  a  moment  silent  in  stern  self-control. 

"  Thou  knowest,  Montigny,"  he  answered  then,  calmly,  "  that 
I  am  in  the  work  as  deeply  as  thou  ;  and  that  a  sentence  of  death 
or  banishment  hangs  over  my  head,  waiting  but  for  mo  to  cut  the 
thread.  If  wo  start  on  these  expeditions,  it  is  done,  and  what 
good  I  might  do  the  cause  in  the  end,  frustrated.  It  is  better  to 
advance  slowly  and  surely,  and  at  last  fall  on  our  enemy  and 
6w«ep  away  resistance." 

His  kindling  eye  had  arrested  Montigny,  who  could  but  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  the  words,  although  with  a  new  burst  of 
angry  thought,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  And  what  will  ye  do  with  my  summons  ?  If  ye  begin  the 
contest  straightway,  I  am  safe — I  can  join  you  ;  but  if  ye  de- 
lay, I  must  off  to  tho  court  of  Spain,  and  there  be  detained  all 
through  the  struggle,  and  a  pitiful  deal  of  help  to  the  cause  will 
that  be  !  Here  is  the  letter,"  and  from  beneath  his  doublet  he  pro- 
duced the  royal  missive.  "  '  Our  much  beloved  subject  and  dear 
friend,'  "  he  read,  "  1  with  these  presents  we  request  thine  imme- 
diate attendance  at  our  court  of  Madrid,  for,  apart  from  the  af- 
fairs concerning  which  our  loved  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  have 
deputized  thee,  thou  wilt  transact  for  us  a  matter  to  be  confided  to 
no  car  but  thine  !'  Bah  !  an  unlooked-for  trust !  Know  I  not 
what  that  meancth  J  This  is  its  translation — '  I  suspect  thee  of 
treason,  and  will  keep  thee  here  till  I  prove  it,  and  tho  matter 
for  thine  ear  alone  is  the  sharpening  of  a  broad-axc  1'  That  is 
what  my  royal  despatch  meaneth." 

"  That  can  scarcely  be,"  said  Orange,  "  for  Egmont — " 

"  Egmont !"  cried  Montigny,  wheeling  round,  "  ho  is  never 
twice  on  the  same  ground.  Now,  a  faithful  child  of  the  church, 
to-morrow,  a  dealer  in  rank  heresy." 

"Egmont,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  if  he  is  changeable,  is 
at  least  sincere ;  he,  it  is  well  known,  is  concerned  in  this  matter, 
and  till  he  is  arrested,  do  not  believe,  Montigny,  that  thou  art 
suspected." 

St.  Aldegonde  looked  up  with  eagle  glances.  "  Tho  order  for 
the  arrest  of  Egmont,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  impressive  voice,  "  is 
already  filled  out  and  signed.  I  myself  saw  it  and  wanted  him, 
and  if  he  be  not  here  ere  I  finish  my  sentence,"  and  he  laid  his 
watch  on  the  table  l>cforc  him,  "  the  chains,  that  only  loosen  with 
death,  will  be  clanking  upon  him !" 

As  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  Montigny  stood 
breathless  andsilent,  while  Orange,  roused  into  vehemence,  poured 
curses  through  his  teeth.  At  this  moment,  Anne  of  Antwerp 
opened  the  door,  and  a  tall  man  in  elegant  attire,  but  pale  and 
weary-looking,  stood  l>efore  them  ;  it  was  Egmont. 

"  Safe  !  Safe,  by  Jove !"  shouted  St.  Aldegonde,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  thrusting  the  stranger  into  his  own  seat. 

"  And  the  warrant  ?"  cried  the  others,  in  a  breath. 

"  Here  I"  was  the  only  answer  Egmont  vouchsafed,  as  he  held 
forth  the  parchment  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  saw  it  slowly 
fall  away  in  ashes. 

"And  thou  hast  received  my  warning?"  asked  St.  Aldegonde. 

"Ay — and  boldly  secured  the  document.  Dogged  all  over  tho 
city,  I  have  hut  just  slipped  the  hound,  and  here  am  I,  where,  if  ho 
track  me,  >jc  are  hardly  safe  !" 

"And  what  next  ?"  cried  Montigny. 

"  If  the  life  of  Egmont  and  the  contingent  safety  of  Hoomc  arc 
of  value,"  replied  St.  Aldegonde,  "  thy  desperate  measures  must 
be  adopted — armor  to  the  teeth,  war  to  the  death  1" 

"  True  !  true  !"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

"  There  is  no  other  recourse,"  said  St.  Aldegonde,  sadly. 

"  Nevertheless  it  perilleth  our  cause !"  replied  Egmont. 

"But  if  thou  diest,  and  Montigny  obeyeth  the  summons,  that 
cause  is  as  good  as  lost,"  answered  St.  Aldegonde.  "  But  it  is  all 
contingency,  and  one. bold  stroke  may  astonish  all  that  Spanish 
world  to  silence  and  submission." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  precise,  slow 
gravity,  as  he  looked  over  the  maps  beside  him,  "  every  hour  is 
worth  a  million  guilders.  With  sunrise  ye  all  know  what  is  to 
be  done.  Thou,  prince  (turning  to  Egmont),  wilt  return  as  be- 
fore to  court ;  believe  me,  at  present  the  matter  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed up.  Montigny  will  await  the  event  of  news  from  my  broth- 
er ;  if  it  U  success,  then  he  joins  us  openly ;  if  failure,  then  let 
him  dissemble,  and  go  forward  on  his  Spanish  journey.  It  is  a 
bold  cast,  but  bear  a  bold  brow  !" 

"  There  is  but  one  man  whom  I  fear,"  said  Egmont :  "  if  he 
behold  me  among  ye,  or  knowcth  of  our  league,  death  to  us,  dis- 
grace to  our  cause.    It  is  Vargas  I" 


They  all  sat  in  easy  postures  round  the  table,  when  the  voice  of 
St.  Aldegonde  broke  the  silence  in  the  refrain  of  an  old  Dutch 
war-song.  The  words  of  their  native  tongue  roused  all  their 
souls  to  a  fire  that  sparkled  in  their  eyes,  and  a  force  that  gave 
melody  to  each  voice.  Suddenly,  ere  they  had  ceased,  they  were 
aware  of  the  sweet  voice  of  little  Anne  of  Antwerp  chant- 
ing the  evening  Benedicite,  a  preconcerted  signal  of  danger  in  tho 
rear.  The  front  square,  then,  was  safe,  and  thither  they  rapidly 
made  their  way.  Standing  one  moment  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment in  the  square,  they  wrung  each  others'  hands.  From  behind 
tho  monument  peered  forth  the  glistening  eyes  of  a  dark,  crafty 
face.  It  was  Vargas  !  Thus  they  parted  on  their  different  ways. 
St.  Aldegonde  to  plotting  and  battle — Orange  to  his  German 
court — Egmont  to  tho  scaffold — and  Florence  de  Montmorency 
to  die  in  the  prisons  of  Spain.  Back  in  the  mansion  of  the  bank- 
er, where  the  men  of  the  law  were  already  knocking  for  entrance, 
sweet  Anne  of  Antwerp  still  chanted  tho  last  versos  of  the  Bene- 
dicite with  unfaltering  voice.         *  *  * 

A  year's  time  flew  on  all  too  quickly  for  the  patriots.  Egmont 
now  indeed  arrested,  languished  within  the  castle  of  Ghent.  Tho 
expeditions  of  Coqueville  and  Hoogstraten  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  tho  people  turned  their  eager  eyes  toward  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange and  his  brothers  for  aid,  while  Philip  of  St.  Aldegonde, 
heard  of  here  and  there,  seen  by  none,  was  yet  as  firmly  trusted 
in  for  the  coming  struggle,  as  if  his  very  name  insured  success. 

The  occasion  of  tho  semi-annual  fair  at  Antwerp  had  called  tho 
inhabitants  of  half  the  country  round  into  tho  swarming  citv  ; 
booths  of  fresh  greenery  were  everywhere  erected  through  the 
pubfie  streets  and  squares,  and  myriad  stalls  groaned  beneath 
loads  of  tempting  wares,  luscious  fruits  and  vegetables  with  tho 
dew  still  on  their  curling  green  leaves.  The  cool  morning 
winds,  rolling  in  across  the  sea  from  the  harbor  bristling  with  masts, 
dee|)encd  tho  color  on  the  cheeks  of  many  a  black-eyed  Dutch 
maiden,  but  called  none  to  those  of  the  fair  Anno  of  Antwerp, 
who  stole  round  demurely,  and  with  basket  on  her  arm  went  mar- 
keting throughout  the  crowded  streets,  whither  her  father  had  sent 
her  with  a  message  for  tho  patriots,  if  any  such  she  chanced  to 
see.  Many  months  no  smile  had  been  seen  on  her  face  ;  hnt  yet, 
as  if  with  a  species  of  sunny  presence,  she  melted  a  path  through 
the  noisy  thoroughfares  where  many  a  stout  man  conld  hardly 
have  wedged  his  way,  and  called  a  benignant  smile  to  the  lips  of 
the  hearty  hucksterwomcn,  as  speedily  followed  by  a  brief  "  God 
bless  her  I"  Once  delayed  for  a  moment  by  some  obstacle,  a  fa- 
miliar face  dazzled  her  vision,  and  a  familiar  voice  uttered  in  her 
ear — "  third  stall,  Place  of  the  Regent."  The  face  was  a  smiling 
one,  but  so  quickly  come  and  gone  that  she  turned  to  look  for  it, 
ere  she  could  call  to  mind  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Hardly  had 
she  bothonght  herself  of  the  suspicion  she  might  excite,  and  re- 
sumed her  walk,  when  another  voice  whispered,  "  What  said  tho 
patriot  to  pretty  Anne  ?" — while  a  face  of  a  different  character, 
full  of  rancorous  passions  and  with  dark,  glistening  eyes,  flashed 
across  her  path.  It  was  instantly  lost,  leaving  her  in  an  attitude 
of  quiet  and  unfeigned  wonder. 

Hovering  back  on  her  sight  it  came  again,  having  surveyed  her 
surprise.  '  Perchance,"  was  tho  murmur  now,  "  I  was  a  fool  to 
think  pretty  Anne  knew  aught  of  treason  and  patriots,  hut  be 
that  as  it  may,  Vargas  watcheth  thee,  little  maid  1"  And  again  it 
was  gone. 

An  hour's  leisure  walk  through  many  winding  ways  brought 
her  at  last  upon  tho  Place  of  tho  Regent,  whither  the  first  voice 
had  directed  her.  Walking  modestly  along  the  way,  buying  here 
a  bundle  of  rare  roots  with  the  crisp  green  tops  still  on  them,  and 
there  a  bunch  of  bursting  grapes  to  lay  in  contrast  beside  them, 
she  came  at  last  on  the  third  stall,  which  she  had  several  times  re- 
passed. Behind  hcie,  her  eyes  assiduously  bent  on  her  knitting, 
and  only  now  and  then  lifted  from  beneath  their  shaggy  brows, 
with  a  shrewd  lookout  across  her  wares,  sat  a  great,  gaunt  market- 
woman,  in  a  flowered  chintz  gown,  and  a  high  Dutch  cap  with  a 
flapping  border.  One  could  scarcely  have  conjectured  rouge  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  ruddy  bloom  of  country  health  on 
her  cheeks,  nor  have  suspected  .any  design  in  tho  streaks  of  snuff 
that  overlay  her  upper  lip,  and  her  black  hair  strewn  with  gray 
was  parted  on  her  forehead  and  neatly  brushed  beneath  her  rap, 
from  the  lappets  of  which  tho  second  link  of  some  great,  gold  ear- 
rings projected,  and  laid  the  rest  of  their  prodigious  length  upon 
her  shoulders.  Anne  stopped,  and  daintily  touched  an  orango 
from  among  the  piles  of  fruit,  with  the  tip  of  her  forefinger. 

"  Are  these  Spanish  oranges  '."  she  asked,  fixing  a  steady  glance 
on  the  market-woman,  who,  looking  up,  returned  the  glance  with 
interest. 

"  Not  Spanish  they  !"  replied  she,  with  a  broad  smile,  "  nor  yet 
grown  on  the  heights  of  Parma.  They  were  plucked  on  the  low- 
lands of  the  colonics.  And  ripe  oranges  they  are,  as  any  have 
ever  been  in  the  dark  room  of  the  banker's  house  !" 

Putting  her  hand  in  the  basket,  Anne  drew  thence  a  folded 
parchment  and  extended  it  across  to  the  market  woman,  but  bare- 
ly had  the  hand  of  the  latter  touched  it,  than  a  third  hand,  a  dark, 
lean  hand,  clutched  nervously  between  and  snatched  the  parch- 
ment. The  market-woman  sprung  over  tho  stall  and  grasping  tho 
thief  by  the  throat,  shook  him  till  his  teeth  rattled  in  his  head. 

"  Help  !  help  !"  she  cried.  "  A  rogue  robs  a  poor  woman  1" 
while  little  Anne  of  Antwerp,  stooping  as  if  to  fasten  her  shoe- 
latchet,  snatched  the  parchment  from  the  villain's  hand. 

Meantimo  a  crowd  of  the  citizens  had  collected  around,  and 
tho  market-woman,  having  thrown  the  slippery  Vargas  to  the 
ground,  was  vigorously  drubbing  him  with  closed  fists  ;  but  writh- 
ing up  like  an  eel,  in  her  grasp,  the  man  sprung  up  and  tore  cap, 
car-rings  and  hair  from  his  opponent's  head.  In  an  instant  tho 
close,  curly  hair,  the  vigorous,  energetic  form,  the  noble  features 
of  the  proscribed  and  sentenced  Prince  of  Orango,  er ill  keoping 
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his  hold  of  Vargas,  was  exposed  to  the  citizens'  view.  A  moment 
a  breathless  silence  prevailed,  then  a  low,  whispered  "  The  Prince ! 
the  Burgrave  I"  stole  up. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  discomfited  market-woman,  raising  one  hand 
with  a  salute,  "  William  of  Orange,  at  your  service  !" 

And  a  peal  like  thunder,  as  the  citizens  took  up  the  cry,  "  Or- 
ange-Nassau, our  prince  !"  shook  the  square  and  its  ancient  build- 
ings, while  falling  pell-mell  on  the  luckless  Vargas,  they  bore  him 
off  with  hoots  and  shouts  and  blows,  scarcely  daring  to  do  any 
more  serious  violence  to  the  emissary  of  the  hated  Alva. 

Looking  around  him  with  a  gracious  smite,  the  prince  took  up 
the  spoils  Vargas  had  torn  from  his  head,  and  quickly  meta- 
morphosed again  into  a  market-woman  as  the  police  appeared 
upon  the  square,  received  the  parchment  from  Anne's  hand,  step- 
ped behind  the  booth,  and  stooping  as  if  to  pick  something  from 
the  ground,  immediately  disappeared  and  was  seen  no  more  that 
day.  Taking  her  basket  on  her  arm,  little  Anne  went  on  her 
way.  She  did  not  notice  as  she  gained  the  large  market-plact', 
that  all  the  people  had  fallen  back  with  doffed  caps,  leaving  her 
alone  in  the  centre,  till  she  heard  the  thunder  of  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  riding  down  with  tho  Duke  of  Alva  at  their  head.  Sev- 
eral stray  cavaliers  rode  along  more  leisurely,  and  one,  the  last, 
appearing  from  a  narrow  alley,  struck  spurs  to  his  horse  and  leav- 
ing his  gayer  companions  behind,  joined  the  large  number  around 
tho  duke.  Whichever  way  Anne  should  fly  there  was  equal  dan- 
ger from  the  riders,  and  she  stood  still,  trusting  they  would  turn 
aside  and  save  her  ;  and  so  they  seemed  about  to  do,  when  Alva 
and  his  staff,  wheeling  their  steeds,  suddenly  checked  them  and 
surrounded  her  with  a  hollow  circle  of  cavaliers.  Looking  up  in 
a  troubled,  timid  way,  she  agiin  met  the  eyes  of  Vargas  escaped 
from  his  punishers,  and  the  truth  flashed  on  Her  that  she  was 
about  to  bo  informally  arrested  for  high  treason.  As  she  encoun- 
tered the  sarcastic  smile  of  Alva,  her  own  pretty  lip  curled  with 
contempt,  and  the  steady  calmness  habitual  to  her,  returning, 
clothed  her  like  a  statue  in  folds  of  graceful,  motionless  ease. 

"  Well,  well,  little  dove,"  at  last  cried  Alva,  with  a  laugh, 
"  and  thou  playest  at  pecking  men's  eyes  out  ?  Hast  heard  an  old 
wife's  tale  that  such  birds  peck  on  the  gibbet,  eh  ?  Thou'rt  a 
little  body  for  so  big  a  bunch  of  treason.  The  rack  and  thou,  I 
fear  me,  will  be  good  friends.  See  to  her,  somo  one  of  ye  !"  he 
cried,  turning  to  his  followers.  "  Take  her  before  ye,  while  wo 
ride  onward  1"  and  Vargas  leaped  instantly  to  the  ground.  "Nay, 
not  thou,  Vargas  !"  ho  said,  "  give  her  in  charge  of  some  other." 

"  Here  is  a  sooth  nest  for  so  shy  a  bird,"  cried  the  knight  who 
rode  up  from  the  alley  and  joined  them  last,  while  extending  his 
arms  as  he  bent  down,  the  heavy  black  plume  of  his  cap  mingled 
with  his  long  hair,  blew  forward,  overshadowing  his  countenance. 

Vargas  looked  to  Alva,  who  nodded  lightly,  saying  :  "  Ay,  one 
as  well  as  another;  ye  are  all  ready  enough  !"  and  Vargas,  seiz- 
ing tho  slender  waist,  swung  her  into  the  saddle  of  the  knight. 

" Forward,  sir  knight,  in  the  front  rank  with  me!"  continued 
Alva.  "  We  scarcely  hoped  to  take  such  booty  in  the  first  of  our 
little  canter  to  day.  And  now  to  the  castle  of  the  Three  Towers, 
where  our  daiuty  prisoner  may  consider  her  ways  I" 

Suffering  Anno  to  lie  across  his  saddle,  without  attention  to  her 
personal  comfort,  taking  care  only  lest  she  should  slip  from  him, 
the  knight  obeyed  and  took  the  third  station  on  his  left  hand, 
while  Vargas  led  off  his  horse  in  another  direction,  and  with  a 
waving  of  the  duke's  hand,  the  party  rode  slowly  on,  for  the 
steeds  of  most,  tired  of  prancing  all  day  in  the  city,  were  jaded 
and  spiritless ;  and  more  wearied  than  any,  with  downward  head 
and  loose  bridle,  cantered  nervelessly  along  the  steed  of  the  knight 
who  held  the  prisoner.  Although  still  about  a  stone's  throw  dis- 
tant, they  were  approaching  the  east  gate,  open  for  the  entrance 
of  tho  country  folk,  through  which  could  be  seen  the  long  heath, 
the  arm  of  the  sea  with  its  bridge,  and  the  wood  beyond. 

"  Thou  hast  not  much  regard  for  our  little  traitor's  ease,"  said 
Alva,  bending  forward  to  address  the  knight.  "  If  thou  breakest 
her  back  now,  the  rich  confession  we  hope  for  will  be  lost.  Lift 
her  somewhat." 

The  knight  did  so,  whispering  :  "  Cling  to  me  closely,  and 
fear  not  I" 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Alva,  bending  forward  once  more,  as  if  he  saw  a 
face  he  was  uncertain  of,  and  would  see  it  again,  "  is  it  not — I 
thought  it  Garcilasso  !    Ha!  what  is  this?    Close  the  gates!" 

Before  the  words  were  finished,  plunging  the  rowels  deep  into 
the  heavy  flanks,  and  drawing  tight  the  bridle,  swift  as  the  arrow 
Bhot  from  the  bow,  the  knight  with  his  burden  darted  from  the 
company,  clattered  down  the  steep,  stony  street,  flashed  through 
the  gates  with  fifty  bullets  whistling  round  him,  turned  lightly  in 
his  saddle,  waving  his  plumed  cap  with  the  grace  of  St.  Alde- 
gondc,  and  cried  loudly,  "Rejws  ailleurs,"  as  he  galloped  along 
the  plain.  Obedient  to  the  duke's  first  order,  the  gates  clanged 
behind  him,  and  when,  after  an  angry  delay,  they  were  opened, 
St.  Aldegonde,  on  a  steed  now  all  spirit  and  fire,  had  crossed  the 
heath  and  bridge,  and  was  fast  disappearing  within  the  wood. 

Having  picked  a  slow  way  for  a  few  miles  through  the  forest,  little 
Anno  clinging  to  him  for  support,  and  her  face  hidden  on  his  arm, 
St.  Aldegonde  at  hist  turned  into  an  obscure  bridle-path,  and  thus 
in  about  an  hour,  came  upon  the  open  country.  Dashing  along 
for  several  leagues,  neither  spoke,  and  the  shadows  of  evening 
were  falling,  when  gently  lifting  the  face  on  his  arm,  he  perceived 
that,  utterly  weary  with  various  suppressed  emotions,  she  was 
sleeping.  The  linen  cap  had  been  torn  from  her  head  by  tin  rude 
grasp  of  Vargas,  and  wrapping  her  from  the  damp  in  his  short 
cloak,  he  laid  the  head  tenderly  on  his  shoulder,  and  still  rode  on. 
At  last  he  entered  the  court  of  a  ruined  fortress,  and  sounding  a 
low  note  on  the  horn  hanging  there,  that,  waking  Anne  from  her 
sleep,  re-echoed  among  all  the  vaults  and  arches,  he  dismounted 
and  placed  her  on  her  feet. 


"  Where  am  I  ?  where  am  I  ?"  she  cried,  in  bewilderment. 

St.  Aldegonde,  taking  her  hands,  re-assured  her.  In  a  short 
time,  a  torch  appeared  on  tho  balcony  above,  and  winding  slowly 
down  the  narrow  corridor,  a  woman  of  a  sharp  countenance,  shad- 
ing the  torch  with  one  hand,  peered  forth  into  the  night. 

"  Haste,  let  Hanz  bring  the  gray,"  shouted  St.  Aldegonde. 

"Ah,  ha!  whom  have  we  hero?"  cried  the  woman.  "Is  it 
thou  7    And  what  dainty  luggage  is  that  across  thine  arm  V 

"  Haste,  Gretchen  !  we  are  in  danger  I" 

"  First  answer  me,  or  thou  shalt  not  have  the  gray,  to-night. 
Answer  me  I"  she  cried,  with  a  vehement  persistency  that  pro- 
claimed her  the  harmless  housekeeper  of  the  patriot's  rendezvous, 
whose  cunning  insanity  disarmed  all  suspicion.  "  Ah,  well,"  she 
said  in  a  moment,  half  turning  away,  "  the  gray  can  stay  in  his 
stable!  Who  is  it?"  she  added,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  as  if 
giving  him  a  last  chance. 

"  It  is  my  wife  !"  said  St.  Aldegonde,  with  a  great  rush  at  his 
heart,  as  he  felt  the  thrill  and  tremble  of  the  little  figure  by  him. 

"  No  doubt !  no  doubt !"  replied  the  woman.  "  She  is  a  pretty 
lady  !  a  pretty  lady !"  And  so  saying,  and  nodding  her  head  re- 
peatedly, she  vanished,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  servant  appeared 
with  the  gray,  and  led  away  the  animal  that  had  served  so  well. 

"  Whither  rideth  my  lord  now  ?"  asked  Anne  timidly. 

"  Forward  to  the  hill  and  village  of  Heyligcrlee,  my  lady,"  re- 
plied St.  Aldegonde,  inasomewhat  satiric  manner  at  her  formality. 

"And  I  ?"  asked  Anne,  again. 

"  Thou  goest  with  me,"  he  answered  tenderly,  and  repenting 
of  his  former  address. 

"  I  must  go  back  to  Antwerp — to  my  father,"  said  Anne,  turn- 
ing away.    "I  must  not  go  with  thee." 

"  Dost  thou  desire  it  ?    Wishest  thou  to  go  with  me  1" 

Anne  answered  nothing. 

"  Thy  father  hath  long  since  transferred  his  property  to  the  free 
realm  across  the  water.  He  also  hath  escaped  this  day  a  sudden 
death,  and  awaits  thee  at  Heyligcrlee." 

He  mounted,  and  taking  her  by  the  hands  raised  her  lightly  to 
the  saddle.  Folding  her  closely  to  him,  he  was  gathering  the  reins 
in  his  hand,  when  suddenly  appearing  again,  burdened  with  a 
large  military  cloak,  the  crazy  woman  exclaimed,  "  Here !  hero  ! 
thou  hast  wrapped  thine  own  round  thy  wife  and  must  take 
this  thyself  1"  And  standing  on  tiptoe,  site  flung  it  upon  his 
shoulders. 

Anne  timidly  raised  her  hand  and  fastened  the  clasp,  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  once  more  dashing  along  the  highway.  With 
the  first  pale  streak  of  sunrise,  Anne  nestled  by  her  father's  side 
in  the  camp,  while  her  rescuer  received  congratulations  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  daring,  and  listened  to  the  plans  for  the  fortification. 

"  Now  rest  thee  for  the  space  of  two  hours,"  they  cried,  leaving 
tho  tent,  "  and  thou  wilt  be  fresher  for  a  day's  hot  work."  St. 
Aldegonde  was  also  striding  haughtily  away,  when  little  Anne 
sprung  forward  and  kneeled  at  his  feet. 

"  Thou  hast  saved  me  from  disgrace  and  temptation,  from  tor- 
ture and  death  !"  she  murmured.  "  All  my  life  could  not  repay 
thee.    I  have  nothing  but  my  prayers  for  thee." 

"  Pray  then,  sweet  Anne,"  said  Philip,  bending  and  looking 
straight  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  "pray  thou  that  the  one  hope  of 
my  heart  and  life  may  be  granted  me !"    And  he  left  her. 

The  sun  lay  full  on  the  plain  and  hill,  throwing  shadows  that 
half  hid  the  numbers  of  the  patriots  (who  appeared,  in  their  well- 
purposed  disorder,  like  a  small  band  of  ill-disciplined  outlaws  in 
afinely  entrenched  position),  and  lighting  up  the  bold  infantry  and 
dashing  horsemen  of  the  Spanish  army,  who  advanced  across  the 
plain,  full  of  contempt  for  their  silent  foe,  and  eager  for  the  con- 
test. Desirous  of  deciding  the  affair,  they  were  angrily  accusing 
their  commander,  Count  Aremberg,  of  treachery  and  cowardice, 
and  stinging  him  on  with  goading  satire  to  give  battle  against  his 
judgment  and  to  his  ruin.  At  last,  spreading  into  broad  sheets  of 
living  mail,  the  royal  troops  drove  on,  and  the  crash  of  the  meet- 
ing armies  shook  the  ground  like  an  earthquake.  Swathed  in 
smoke  and  drowned  in  volleying  thunder,  nothing  for  a  long  time 
could  be  seen  of  the  commanders,  except  by  their  immediate  at- 
tendants, but  in  any  rolling  away  of  the  sulphurous  clouds,  was 
seen  the  flashing  battle-axe  of  St.  Aldegonde,  swinging  among 
the  thickest  of  the  Spaniards. 

A  momentary  cessation  of  the  artillery  and  opening  of  the 
smoke  directed  all  eyes  to  the  centre,  where  St.  Aldegonde  stood 
in  his  stirrups,  and  showering  down,  single-handed,  mighty  blows 
on  the  hosts  about  him,  but  a  wall  of  Spanish  infantry  at  this  mo- 
ment separated  him  from  his  followers,  and  taking  him  without  a 
wound,  and  never  delaying  to  bind  his  arms,  they  bore  him  off  tho 
field,  and  left  him  in  charge  with  three  strong  bravos  in  the  tent  of 
Count  Aremberg.  Long  hours  passed  on,  and  chafing  at  this  end 
of  all  his  glory,  St.  Aldegonde  still  stood  in  the  tent  of  his  con- 
queror, watched  by  two  soldiers  at  the  raised  curtain,  and  more 
strongly  by  one  who  was  the  devoted  body-servant  of  Aremberg. 
At  last  the  calmness  of  his  old  philosophy  curbed  him,  and  with 
a  prayerful  heart  he  determined  to  take  all  things  as  they  came. 
Suddenly  a  voice  without  the  tent,  and  appearing  to  come  from  a 
ditch,  cried,  "  Maeran  los  Flamencos  !"  and  a  head  and  shoulders, 
quickly  followed  by  a  little  scarlet-clad  body,  clambered  up  the 
side  and  came  gaily  towards  the  tent,  bearing  a  canteen  and  glass- 
es, and  singing  a  blithe  carol  in  perfect  Spanish. 

"  So,  ye  lazy  dogs  !"  she  cried,  merrily,  "  here  ye  sit  napping  it, 
while  better  men  waste  their  lives  in  battle  !    What  do  ye  here  V 

"Do?  Enough,  I  trow,"  answered  one,  gruffly.  "Here  arc 
we  set  to  watch  a  lay  that  bring?  us  neither  profit  nor  credit. 
What's  in  thy  flask,  merry  maid  ?" 

"  A  draught  too  f  no  for  sleepy  souls  like  ye.  Who  is  your 
prisoner  ?" 

"Philip  de  Marnix  !  the  tiger!" 


"  St.  Aldegonde  ?    Bah !    And  it  takes  three  men  to  gin 
Aldegonde  !   Ye  need  refreshment !  Take  it,  prithee  !"  Ana 
poured  them  out,  several  times,  brimming  glasses. 

"  Ah,  but  he  fought  well !"  said  one. 

"  I  hope,  for  his  credit,  he  did,"  answered  the  girl.  "  I  suppose 
even  ye,  if  thus  put  to  it,  with  death  whichever  way  ye  went,  would 
have  bestirred  yourselves  a  bit !" 

"  Many  a  brave  Spaniard  bit  tho  dust  beneath  him  !" 

"  Maurice  ?"  cried  the  girl,  "  did  he  slay  Maurice  V 

"  Troth  !  I  know  not  who  Maurice  is!" 

"  Ah,  true,  he  is  not  of  thy  company.  No  more  am  I,  but  I 
saw  ye  thirsty  villains  lying  here,  and  so  clomb  across  the  ditch, 
that  ye  might  drink  my  health." 

All  this  while  she  had  been  plying  them  with  strong  wine,  and 
now,  looking  within  the  tent  again,  she  said  to  the  body-servant 
who  kept  more  immediate  guard  over  St.  Aldcgonda  : 

"  And  thou  ?    By'r  lady,  drinkest  not  ?" 

"  If  I  do,  thou  must  bring  it  me  !"  was  the  response. 

"Fie!  thou'rt  livelier  than  thy  mates  even.  I  hope  thy  wife — 
thou  hast  a  wife  ? — giveth  thee  tether  enough  abroad,  for  thou  hast 
none  at  home,  I  see,  or  thou  would'st  not  suffer  a  lass  to  wait  on 
thee.    Here !    Guzzle !" 

"  It  is  fine  wine  !"  cried  one  of  the  two  at  the  tent  door. 

"  Thinkest  so  V  returned  she.  "  There  is  a  cask  of  it  down  be- 
hind tho  ditch  yonder.  I  will  stand  guard  for  ye  while  ye  roll  it 
hither.  It  hath  the  brand  on  it.  Fine  wine  indeed,  and  not  such 
as  ye  wretches  get  every  da}- !" 

"  Go  not  I"  cried  tho  body-servant  to  the  others,  as  they  started. 
"  By  heaven — stay  !" 

But  the  men  were  already  running  down  to  the  ditch.  Suddenly 
a  great  cry  went  up  from  the  raging  melee.    "  Aremberg  is  slain  I" 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  the  girl.  "Did  I  tell  thee  Aremberg  was 
slain  ?  What  matters  it  ?  There  are  braver  left,  and  no  longer 
shall  we  bold  children  of  Spain  be  mastered  by  a  Flemish  knight." 

The  body-servant  sprung  to  his  feet — "  Wretch  !"  he  cried,  "  is 
it  true  ?  have  I  tasted  fino  wine  and  my  master  dead  upon  the 
field  ?"  And  like  a  wounded  deer  he  bounded  from  the  tent, 
while  the  others  beholding  him  and  thinking  their  prisoner  escaped, 
dropped  the  cask  and  started  in  full  pursuit  after  him. 

"Now!  now  is  thy  time  !"  said  the  girl  to  St.  Aldegonde. 
"  Across  the  ditch,  behind  tho  Vosque,  and  a  horse  awaits  thee. 
Back  !  back  to  the  battle  !" 

She  tore  off  the  dark  locks  beneath  her  cap  and  plume,  and 
seized  his  hand.  Heavens  !  was  it  little  Anne  of  Antwerp  who 
had  thus  repaid  her  debt  ?  A  bitter  feeling  as  though  he  had  been 
defrauded  of  a  right,  stole  over  him  even  while  he  availed  himself 
of  tho  opportunity,  yet  with  sunset  the  battle  of  Heyligerlco  was 
won,  and  little  Anne,  in  her  former  garb  was  unbuckling  the  ar- 
mor from  the  brave  old  banker,  wliile  St.  Aldegonde  with  folded 
arms  stood  looking  gloomily  down. 

"  I  must  wed  thee,  dear,  "  to  some  one,"  said  her  father,  jokingly. 
"  'Twere  wrong  to  waste  thy  sweetness  on  this  old  self  longer." 

Laying  her  soft  cheek  close  to  his,  she  whispered  that  all  her 
life  her  dear  father  was  her  charge,  and  seemed,  despite  her  size, 
to  be  defending  him  from  danger,  and  caring  for  him  through  tho 
world.  St.  Aldegonde  saw  her  no  more  that  night,  and  on  the 
next  morning,  the  ship,  whose  white  sails  puffed  over  the  blue  bay, 
bore,  sad  and  quiet,  Anne  and  her  father  to  the  English  shore. 

Four  years  slid  slowly  by,  and  the  Netherlands,  victorious,  were 
almost  dictating  their  own  terms  to  the  would-be  inflexible  King 
of  Spain.  Four  years  in  the  colonies  had  wrought  most  glorious 
and  wonderful  changes,  yet  in  England  had  evolved  but  little  new. 
Still  sweet  Anne  of  Antwerp  went  on  her  round  of  household  du- 
ties gently  and  noiselessly,  and  though  tho  blush  of  health  sat  on 
her  cheek,  yet  it  was  so  overshadowed  by  the  veil  of  some  secret 
sorrow,  that  nothing  but  the  faintest  tinge  of  rose  proclaimed  its 
presence.  True,  her  father  had  been  peacefully  dead  for  a  year 
and  upwards,  but  she  was  young,  and  such  griefs  resolvo  them- 
selves rather  into  tender  memories,  than  dwell  in  permanent  and 
poignant  suffering ;  and  night  and  morning  her  prayers  to  Heaven 
alone  told  of  her  sadness. 

Far  out  at  sea,  from  her  chamber  window  one  balmy  night,  she 
had  casually  noticed  a  flitting  sail,  and  when  in  tho  morning,  a 
splendid  galley  lay  moored  near  shore,  bearing  certain  famous 
arms  on  its  prow,  with  the  device,  "Repos  ailleurs,"  her  heart  beat 
fearfully,  and  the  prayer  she  had  often  prayed  for  strength  sho 
prayed  again  more  fervently,  before  she  descended  into  the  court- 
yard, to  greet  the  noble  strangers.  It  was  evening  again,  ere, 
busy  with  ceremonies  and  with  her  other  guests,  she  had  address- 
ed a  word  to  St.  Aldegonde ;  but  now,  suddenly  coming  where  he 
sat  alone  on  a  balcony,  she  would  have  retreated  had  he  not  risen 
and  taken  her  hand.    A  silence  ensuod. 

"  I  have  not  yet  congratulated  my  lord,"  at  last  she  said,  in  a 
clear  voice,  "on  the  freedom  of  our  native  land." 

"  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary,"  was  the  reply,  "  since  he  wisheth 
other  and  faster  bonds !  Sweet  Anne,  irry  love,"  and  he  gathered 
her  to  his  heart,  "  do  I  worship  thee  in  vain  '." 

With  her  face  on  his  breast,  little  Anne  uttered  no  word. 

"  Anne,  what  said  I  when  mad  Gretchen  asked  who  wort  thou  %" 

"  Thou  saidst,"  she  slowly  replied,  freeing  herself,  and  standing 
blushing  before  him,  "  '  She  is  my  wife.'  " 

"And  to-morrow,  sweet  love  of  mine,  if  one  asked  me  thus, 
and  I  must  needs  speak  truth,  what  might  I  say  ?" 

This  time  the  face  drooped  till  all  the  fine  waves  of  hair  hung 
about  it,  ere  she  answered — "  She  is  my  wife." 

A  day  passed,  and  tho  galley  weighing  anchor,  spread  all  its 
snowy  sails  for  Antwerp,  well  freighted  with  noble  hearts  and  with 
precious  store  of  wealth.  Dipping  down  its  golden  beak  among 
blue  waves,  it  sailed  gaily  on,  for  it  bore  the  Lord  and  Lady  of 
St.  Aldegonde. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  ROOM  COMPANION. 


JOHN  ELIOT  PREACHING  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  an  original  design  made  for 
us  by  an  artist  who  has  often  enriched  the  Pictorial  with  his  elabo- 
rate illustrations.  It  carries  us  far  back  in  the  past — to  that  period 
when  John  Eliot,  the  "Apostle  of  New  England"  (Bancroft 
terms  him  the  "  morning  star  of  missionary  enterprise  "),  having, 
with  incredible  labor — a  labor  that  threw  the  patient  toil  of  the 
Benedictines  far  into  the  shade, — mastered  the  strange  tongue  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  first  began  to  address  them 
as  a  friend,  a  brother  and  a  teacher.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of 
an  attentive  group,  his  Indian  Bible  in  his  hand,  commenting  on 
the  word  of  life.  No  cathedral  arch  rises  over  him — no  cunning- 
wrought  shaft  rears  its  graceful  proportions  beside  him  ;  but  the 
vault  of  heaven  bends  above — the  forest  lifts  its  columns  into  view, 
and  the  greensward  takes  the  place  of  tesselated  pavement  in  the 
broad  field  sanctified  by  the  primitive  worship  of  the  apostle  and 
his  disciples.    A  strange  congregation  indeed ! — warriors  and 


thoughts  of  leading  men  among  the  colonists.  To  shed  light  upon 
the  darkness  of  their  souls,  to  rescue  them  from  the  thrall  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance,  to  give  them,  in  place  of  the  precarious  sub- 
sistence afforded  by  the  chase,  the  certain  and  reliable  resources  of 
agriculture,  was  the  object  of  the  true  philanthropist)  among  the 
Puritans.  The  benevolence  of  heart  which  John  Eliot  possessed, 
early  enlisted  him  in  this  noble  cause,  and  the  field  of  action  pre- 
sented within  the  limits  of  the  English  plantations  was  one  well 
suited  to  inspire  him  with  a  high  and  holy  ambition.  There  were 
nearly  twenty  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  English  settlements. 
Eliot  commenced  his  laborious  task  in  1046.  The  first  step  was 
to  acquire  the  Indian  language — a  task  from  which  a  less  resolute 
scholar  might  have  shrunk  appalled.  The  difficulty  may  ba  ap- 
preciated when,  from  a  single  specimen  of  their  tongue,  the  Indian 
word  Nammutchirhodtantamotmfianunnonash  signifying  in  English 
no  more  than  our  lusts.  The  longest  and  harshest,  compound 
words  of  German  arc  musical  brevities  compared  with  the  disso- 


opinion,  circumstances  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  dis- 
turbed the  relations  between  himself  and  the  theologians  of  his 
colony.  Among  his  peculiar  notions,  he  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  Indians  were  descended  from  the  Jews,  a  view  which  he 
explained  and  defended  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1660.  In  poli- 
ties, he  was  a  decided  democrat.  Hutchinson  tays  that  in  1660, 
the  governor  and  council  of  Massachusetts  pronounced  the  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth,  of  which  Eliot  was  the  author,  to  be  "  full  of 
scditiou-i  principles  and  notions  in  relation  to  all  established  gov- 
ernments in  the  Christian  world,  especially  against  the  govern- 
ment established  in  their  native  country."  Upon  consultation 
with  the  ciders,  a  formal  censure  was  deferred,  in  order  to  give  the 
heretical  republican  an  opportunity  for  recantation.  Eliot  accord- 
ingly drew  up  a  paper  which  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  ordered 
by  the  general  court  to  be  posted  up  in  the  principal  towns  through- 
out the  colony.  In  it  the  apostle  says  that  "  such  expressions  as 
do  manifestly  scandalize  the  government  of  England  by  king,  lords 
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JOHN  ELIOT  PREACHING  TO  THE  INDIANS. 


huntsmen — the  wise  old  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  young  braves, 
with  their  dusky  mates  and  their  dark-hucd  infants  tended  in  no 
English  fashion,  but  with  a  gentleness  no  English  mother  could 
find  fault  with.  The  garb  of  the  preacher  contrasts  with  the 
wild  costume  of  his  Indian  congregation,  with  their  plumes  and 
wampum  belts,  their  rude  ornaments,  their  leggings,  moccasins 
and  beads.  The  whole  scene  is  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest. 
The  countenances  of  the  Indians,  though  grave  and  impressive, 
are  still  not  without  some  variety  of  expression.  You  trace  in 
their  individual  faces,  douht,  inquiry,  confidence,  hope,  faith  ;  but 
in  all,  respect  and  docility.  John  EKot  was  a  remarkable  man, 
'*  whose  benevolence  almost  amounted  to  the  inspiration  of  genius," 
fays  Bancroft.  He  was  born  in  England,  in  1604,  and  received  a 
finished  edncation  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  pursu- 
ing the  occupation  of  a  teacher  in  his  native  country,  he  came  to 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  1631,  and  became  the  minister  of  Rox- 
bury.  The  spiritual  and  physical  condition  of  the  natives  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  English  settlement  had  occupied  the  anxious 


i  nant  and  protracted  words  of  this  dialect.    Yet  Eliot  patiently 
|  pursued  his  linguistic  labors,  writing  at  the  end  of  his  grammar  of 
the  Indian  tongue,  "  Prayers  and  pains  through  faith  in  Christ  will 
do  anything."   He  next  accomplished  the  Herculean  task  of  trans- 
lating the  whole  Bible  into  the  Indian  language.    This  work  was 
I  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1 664,  less  than  half  a  century  after  the 
j  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  the  first  Biblo>ever  printed  in  America. 
Eliot  now  went  among  the  natives,  preaching  the  gospel  and  teach- 
ing the  arts  of  civilized  life.    He  did  not  neglect  the  body  while 
ministering  to  the  soul.    He  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
who  preached  to  the  North  American  aborigines.   He  was  exposed 
to  every  hardship  and  suffering — to  the  rigors  of  climate,  to  exi- 
gencies which  tried  his  zeal  and  courage  to  the  utmost ;  but  he 
never  faltered,  and  accomplished  his  task  nobly  and  successfully. 
He  found  time,  amidst  his  joumeyings  and  teachings,  to  perform 
I  a  vast  amount  of  literary  labor — his  printed  works  forming  a 
!  voluminous  collection.    He  was  a  man  of  groat  independence  of 
character,  and  of  some  eccentricity  both  of  habit  and  theological 


j  and  commons,  are  anti-christian,  and  that  all  form  of  civil  govern- 
<  ment,  deduced  from  Scripture,  is  of  God,  and  to  be  subjected  to 
for  conscience'  sake ;  and  whatever  is  in  the  whole  epistle  or  book 
inconsistent  herewith,  he  does,  at  once,  most  cordially  disown." 
j  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  labors,  Eliot  attained  the  age 
of  86,  dying  in  1690.    The  ardor  and  zeal  of  Eliot,  of  Mayh-w, 
and  of  others  who  followed  in  their  footsteps,  were  crowned  with 
the  happiest  success.    In  1660,  there  were  ten  towns  of  Indians  in 
Massachusetts  converted  to  the  Christian  religion.    In  1695,  there 
were  no  less  than  3000  adult  converts  in  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
I  and  Martha's  Vineyard.    At  Cambridge,  an  Indian  became  a 
f  bachelor  of  arts.    The  Christian  Indians,  though  twenty  times 
j  more  numerous  than  the  whites  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  pre- 
served an  immutable  friendship  with  Massachusetts.  Bancroft 
|  docs  full  justice  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch.    He  says: — "Fore- 
I  most  among  these  early  missionaries — the  morning  star  of  mis- 
sionary enterprises — was  John  Eliot,  whose  benevolence  almos 
amounted  to  the  inspiration  of  genius." 
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HENRY  HUDSON. 

The  scene  depicted  upon  this  page,  an  original  design  drawn 
f  or  us  by  the  same  artist  who  has  illustrated  the  labors  of  Eliot  on 
the  preceding  page,  is  one  of  unusual  interest — the  discovery  by 
that  daring  navigator,  Henry  Hudson,  of  the  glorious  river  that 
bears  his  name.  We  behold  the  bounteous  and  beautiful  stream, 
lovelier  than  the  storied  Rhine,  winding  its  way  among  the  High- 
lands, indenting  the  bold  and  wooded  shores  in  deep  bays,  or 
gleaming  in  its  broad  openings  in  the  unclouded  light  of  day. 
Hudson's  ship — a  quaint  and  cumbrous  craft  compared  with  the 
vessels  of  to-day — with  its  high  stern  towering  out  of  the  water, 
lies  at  anchor.  Hudson  himself,  in  the  dress  of  the  last  century, 
followed  by  some  of  his  crew  of  Dutch  and  English,  is  conferring 
with  a  group  of  Indians,  whose  savage  and  picturesque  costume 
and  arms  contrast  .rtrangely  with  the  dress  and  equipments  of  the 
Europeans.  On  the  right  is  an  Indian  canoe  containing  two 
chieftains,  one  of  whom  is  examining  a  string  of  beads,  just  pre- 


Nova  Zembla.  During  this  second  voyage,  he  landed  at  Nova 
Zembla,  but  could  proceed  no  further  to  the  eastward.  Return- 
ing to  London,  yet  full  of  hope  and  resolution,  he  endeavored  to 
impart  his  spirit  to  his  employers,  but  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  make  further  advances,  and  the  bold  navigator  soon  found  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  aid  from  England.  He  accordingly 
passed  over  to  Holland,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  The  Amsterdam  directors,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Balthazar  Moucheron,  were  induced  to  fit  out  a  small 
vessel ;  and,  accordingly,  Hudson,  accompanied  by  his  son,  set 
sail  in  the  Crescent,  or  Half- Moon,  April  4,  1609.  Encountering 
masses  of  ice  in  the  direction  of  Nova  Zembla,  Hudson  turned 
his  prow  to  the  west,  and  finally,  after  skirting  the  north-eastern 
shore  of  America,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot.  Con- 
tinuing bin  voyage  in  the  track  of  Gosnold,  he  made  Cape  Cod, 
which  he  named  New  Holland,  believing  himself,  erroneously,  to 
be  the  first  discoverer  of  that  promontory.     He  continued  his 


two  centuries  and  a  half  have  produced  in  the  scenes  he 
He  beheld  the  lordly  river  he  discovered  and  named,  rolling  ita 
silver  waters  past  mountains  and  forests  which  the  vagrant  foot  of 
the  savage  trod  in  pursuit  of  game,  but  which  hardly  gave  a  token 
of  the  presence  of  man.  Here  and  there  the  blue  smoke  of  an 
Indian  camp  rose  from  the  pine  wood  and  was  absorbed  into  the 
sunny  atmosphere.  Now  and  then  the  surface  of  the  river  was 
ruffled  by  the  swift  passage  of  an  Indian  canoe — but  it  left  no 
further  trace  than  the  wing  of  the  wheeling  swallow.  In  solitary 
grandeur  the  Kaatskills,  then  without  a  name,  reared  their  bold 
profile  against  the  sky.  The  kingfisher,  watching  for  his  prey, 
hardly  took  wing  at  the  presence  of  the  strangers.  Lord  of  the 
upper  air,  the  eagle,  destined  for  the  emblem  bird  of  a  nation  then 
unborn,  soared  aloft  on  his  broad  pinions,  gazing  down  upon  a 
wilderness  of  wood  and  water.  Hudson  left  the  river  he  was 
never  to  see  again,  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  nature  puts  on 
her  carnival  attire.    The  early  frosts  had  wrought  a  magic  pic 


HENRY  HUDSON  DESCENDING  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 


gented  by  the  leader  of  the  pale  aces.  A  squaw,  with  her  pap- 
pooso  beside  her,  is  engaged  in  contemplating  a  foreign  trinket. 
The  whole  group  of  figures  is  characteristic  and  expressive,  and 
the  picture  brings  the  past  most  vividly  before  us.  At  a  period 
when  the  fever  of  Eastern  traffic  had  stimulated  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  fruitless  endeavors  to  discover  a  northwest 
passage  to  Asia,  a  company  of  London  merchants  subscribed  the 
necessary  capital  for  a  resolute  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem.  They  selected  Henry  Hudson  as  the  leaderof  the 
expedition.  Embarked  in  a  small  vessel,  with  a  crew  of  only  ten 
men  and  a  boy  besides  himself,  he  sailed  from  London  in  1607. 
He  coasted  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and  reached  the  80th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  a  point  to  which  no  previous  navigator  had 
penetrated.  He  visited  Spitzbergen,  and  was  contemplating  fur- 
ther explorations,  when  the  accumulating  masses  of  ice  compelled 
him  to  return  home.  Undaunted  by  the  failure  of  his  attempt, 
be  boldly  set  sail  in  the  following  year,  lured  by  the  hope  of 
reaching  Asia  through  the  icy  seas  which  divide  Spitzbergen  from 


coasting  voyage  as  far  as  Virginia,  when  he  altered  his  course 
again  for  the  north,  and  discovered  and  sounded  Delaware  Bay. 
September  3,  1609,  he  anchored  within  Sandy  Hook,  and  was  vis- 
ited by  many  of  the  natives  collected  by  the  strange  visitor,  with 
his  winged  bark.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  passed  through 
the  gateway  of  the  Narrows,  and  admired,  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  since  done,  the  glorious  features  ot  the  bay  that  ex- 
panded on  his  vision.  Hudson  devoted  ten  days  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  river,  sounded  his  way  above  the  Highlands,  and  sailed 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Hudson,  while  one  of  his  boats  ascended  the 
river  as  far  as  Albany.  He  frequently  went  on  shore  and  held  in- 
tercourse with  the  Aigonquins,  while  he  was  also  visited  by  a  dep- 
utation of  the  Mohawks.  "  On  the  fourth  day  of  October,"  says 
Bancroft,  "  about  tho  season  of  the  return  of  John  Smith  to  Eng- 
land, he  set  sail  for  Europe,  leaving  once  more  to  its  solitude  the 
land  that  his  imagination,  anticipating  the  future,  describes  as  the 
'most  beautiful '  in  the  world."  Yet  the  imagination  of  Hudson, 
vivid  as  it  was,  could  never  have  pictured  the  change  which 


ture  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  old  world.    Purple  and  green, 
orange,  vermilion  and  gold,  woven  into  a  rich  mosaic,  clothed 
tha  forests  of  the  river  side  and  were  mirrored  in  all  their  glorious 
beauty  in  the  glancing  wave  beneath.    And  over  a  pathway  of 
mosaic  the  Half-Moon  glided  down  on  her  homeward  voyage,  to 
|  carry  to  the  eastern  world  the  tidings  of  her  discovery.  The  same 
skies  look  down  on  tho  same  waters — but  how  changed  is  the 
scene.    Lordly  cities,  the  homes  ot  civilization,  with  its  arts  and 
luxuries  and  comforts,  line  the  waters  of  the  Hudson.  White 
sails,  the  messengers  of  trade  and  commerce,  stream  through  the 
Highlands.    From  a  hundred  steamboat  funnels  the  smoke  that 
indicates  a  revolutionary  system  of  navigation,  streams  out  on  the 
breeze ;  while  along  an  iron  pathway  by  the  river  side,  thunders  a 
mechanical  monster,  the  appearance  of  which,  in  the  17th  century, 
|  would  have  been  deemed  the  triumph  of  the  black  art,  and  the 
|  horrible  proof  that  to  the  evil  one  had  been  given  the  mastery 
!  over  (he  destinies  of  man.   So  wonderfully  rapid  has  been  the  as- 
cendency of  art  and  civilization  over  the  domain  of  nature. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MY  ANGELS. 

BT  EMILY   I.  P40I. 

More  faintly  gleamslhe  waning  light, 

Along  the  western  lanii, 
And,  like  a  sower,  comes  the  Night, 

With  shadows  in  her  hand'. 
0,  once  the  maiden  Night  was  wont 

To  woo  me  to  her  arms, 
And  o'er  my  wounded  spirit  poor 

The  hc&llng  of  her  charms ; 

To  lay  her  pale  hand  tenderly 

Vpon  my  pillowed  head, 
And  the  sweet  light  of  blessed  dreams 

Around  my  heart  to  shed ; 
To  hush  her  breath,  and  gently  hang 

Sweet  silence  o'er  my  rest — 
Watching  in«  as  a  mother  would 

The  infant  on  her  breast. 

But  now.  she  pauses  slowly  by. 

Nor  brings  me  dreams  nor  sleep, 
But  only  breathes  a  ow,  sad  sigh, 

And  sometimes  seems  to  weep. 
Hut  always  by  her  side  there  come 

Three  phantom  forms  of  air — 
Two,  with  soft  curling  lock»  of  light, 

And  one,  with  midnight  hair. 

And  each  upon  her  bosom  wears 

A  dial  of  the  hours. 
That  fell  while  yet  my  way  of  life 

Was  overgrown  with  flowers. 
And  so  I  live  them  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  watch  them  circle  on 
As  erst  they  did.  when  from  my  heart 

The  worshipped  were  not  gone. 

The  calm  eyes  of  the  Angel  Three 

Seem  charming  me  from  sleep ; 
I  gaze  into  their  beaming  depths, 

And  then — I  turn  and  weep. 
I  fain  would  reach  and  clasp  them  close — 

Yet  down  "twist  them  and  me, 
I  hear  the  waning  surges  toss, 

In  death's  unfathouied  sea. 

And  so  I  look  upon  the  flower 

That  slumbers  by  my  side, 
To  see  how  like  the  living  is, 

Unto  the  three  that  died. 
My  soul  is  drowned  in  agony — 

In  watchful,  wakeful  prayer; 
Sleep  stands  far  o(T,  and  drowsily 

Binds  up  her  flowing  hair. 

And  Night  goes  slowly,  slowly  by, 

With  silence  on  her  lip — 
Reluctant,  from  their  leash  of  stars, 

To  let  the  moments  slip. 
The  nights  of  then,  the  nights  of  now, 

Like  light  and  darkness  are; 
Those,  folded  full  of  golden  beams — 

These,  without  guiding  star. 


ERNEST    LIN  WOOD. 

"Death  darkens  his  eye.  and  unplumes  his  wings, 
But  the  sweetest  song  is  the  last  be  sings." 

In  the  volume  entitled  "  Ernest  Linwood,"  just  issued  by  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  we  have  the  dying  song  of  the  elegant 
and  gifted  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hkntz.  Mournfully  sweet,  like 
the  sigh  of  an  iKolian  lyre,  yet  deep  and  oracular  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  it  seems  to  have  been  poured  forth  while  her  soul 
floated  down  to  the  ocean  of  rest.  On  almost  even-  page,  we  can 
trace  the  shadow  of  the  death-angel,  who  bore  her  away  when  her 
song  was  ended.  Mysterious  gleams  from  beneath  the  uplifting 
veil  of  spirit  land  startle  us  as  we  read.  The  book  is  a  broadcast 
farewell — a  lingering  hand-grasp  from  one  we  loved.  If  wo  mis- 
take not,  its  most  impressive  passages  are  revelations  of  the  inner 
lifo  of  the  writer — wonderfully  vivid  and  absorbing,  because  won- 
derfully real. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  out,  in  this  notice,  the  thread  of 
an  inimitable  tale ;  in  so  doing,  we  should  only  anticipate  scenes 
and  events,  which  come,  with  beautiful  Unkings  and  fine  effect, 
before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  We  would  not  rob  the  book  of  half 
its  charm. 

Sweet  Gabriclla  Lynn  will  tell  her  own  story.  Warm  tears  will 
spring  into  bright  eyes,  as  they  look  upon  the  dream-child — the 
impassioned  school-girl — standing  beneath  the  "  beetling  brows  " 
of  the  powerful  preceptor,  to  hear  sentence  pronounced  upon  her 
first  written  dream  of  poetry.  The  panting  of  that  heart,  when 
the  taunting  criticism  fell — the  sudden  spring — the  snatching  of 
the  manuscript — the  flight  into  the  woods — the  passionate  outburst 
upon  the  green  turf — the  blessed  ministrations  of  a  gentle,  sad- 
eyed  mother — will  cany  the  heart  back  to  tho  shadows  of  school- 
days and  the  rich  sunlight  of  home. 

We  linger  over  the  exquisite  picture  of  the  child  Gabriella,  peer- 
ing with  deep  eyes  into  the  mist  that  surrounded  her,  and  vainly 
seek  with  her  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  life.  We  look  with  her  and 
the  pitying  angels  upon  the  classic  face  of  her  dead  mother,  Rosa- 
lie, and  wonder  at  the  mystery  of  death.  We  follow  her  to  the 
end — for  she  is  the  one  silver  thread  always  visiblo ;  every  scene 
is  a  reality,  and  each  succeeding  scene  more  real,  more  luminous 
than  the  last.  The  writer  seems  to  gather  power  and  inspiration 
as  she  advances,  pouring  out  her  life,  like  the  dying  swan,  in 
strains  of  painful  sweetness.  Very  sad  and  significant  is  the  testi- 
mony she  has  left  us  of  the  mockery  of  a  life  toil  for  fame.  Kcad 
ir,  all  yo  who  seek  for  happiness  in  a  chaplet  of  laurels. 


To  touch  the  electric  wire,  and  feel  the  bolt  scathing  one's  own 
brain ;  to  speak,  and  hear  the  dreary  echo  of  one's  voice  return 
through  the  desert  waste ;  to  enter  the  temple,  and  find  nothing 
but  ruins  and  desolation  ;  to  lay  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  and  see 
no  fire  from  heaven  descend  in  token  of  acceptance  ;  to  stand  the 
priestess  of  a  lonely  shrine,  uttering  oracles  to  the  unheeding 
wind — is  not  such,  too  often,  the  doom  of  those  who  have  looked 
to  fame  as  their  heritage  1 

The  characters  in  this  book  are  drawn  with  masterly  skill. 
Each  has  an  individuality  and  a  relative  importance,  without 
which  the  story  would  be  incomplete.  No  unnatural,  diabolical 
agent  drags  its  slimy  length  along  its  pages,  but  we  are  held  spell- 
bound by  the  delineations  of  a  fault,  and  tho  natural  consequences 
of  a  fault,  which  develops  itself  at  every  turn  in  lifo.  "Ernest 
Linwood  " — tho  lordly  intellect — the  peerless  in  beauty  and  man- 
hood— whose  "  eyes  with  a  thousand  meanings,"  gaze  into  our 
very  souls,  is  made  the  temple  of  the  unhallowed  passion  of  jeal- 
ousy. Its  purple  light,  at  intervals,  towers  above  every  noble 
element  of  nature,  but,  with  the  gentle  Gabriella,  wo  alwavs  pity 
— always  forgive,  and  he  is  at  last  lifted,  by  sorrowful  lessons  and 
earnest  prayers,  from  his  inglorious  thraldom. 

Margaret  Melville,  or  "  Meg  the  Dauntless,"  is  a  lifelike,  genu- 
ine character — the  rarest  spice  of  the  tale,  though  she  does  come 
in  always  at  unseasonable  hours.  We  like  her,  notwithstanding  her 
hoydenish  eccentricities.  What  she  says  of  tho  modern  passion 
for  mysticism,  will  answer  for  a  description  of  herself. 

"  It  is  the  fashion  ;  the  paroxysm  ;  German  literature,  German 
taste,  and  German  transcendentalism  ;  I  have  tried  them  all,  but 
they  will  not  do  for  me.  I  must  have  sunshine  and  open  air.  I 
must  see  where  I  am  going,  and  what  I  am  doing.  I  abhor  mys- 
ticism as  I  do  deceit." 

The  religious  tono  of  this  work  is  its  crown  and  halo.  The 
graces  of  tho  true  Christian  are  beautifully  marked  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Linwood,  and  recognition  of  an  overruling  Power,  is 
everywhere  apparent.  Of  an  earthly  love,  unsanctified  by  tho 
great  Source  of  Love,  Gabriella  feelingly  says  : 

"  Woe  to  her,  who,  forgetting  this  heavenly  union,  bathes  her 
heart  in  the  earthly  stream,  without  seeking  the  living  spring, 
whence  it  flows  ;  who  worships  the  fire-ray  that  falls  upon  the  altar, 
without  giving  glory  to  Him  from  whom  it  descended.  The 
stream  will  become  a  stagnant  pool,  exhaling  pestilence  and  death  ; 
the  tire-ray  will  kindle  a  devouring  flame,  destroying  the  altar  with 
the  gift,  and  the  heart  a  burning  bush,  that  will  blazo  forever  with- 
out consuming." 

Her  description  of  Niagara,  in  its  brevity,  suggestiveness  and 
intensity,  surpasses  anything  we  have  seen  : 

"  The  grandest  of  Creation's  mysteries,  whose  deep  and  thun- 
dering voice  is  repeating  day  after  day,  night  after  night — '  forever 
and  ever,'  and  whose  majestic  motion,  rushing  onward,  plunging 
downward,  never  pausing,  never  resting,  is  emblematic  of  the 
sublime  march  of  Deity,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting — from 
eternity  to  eternity !" 

Let  those,  who  are  accustomed  to  give  voice  and  wings  to  scan- 
dalous gossip,  hiding  beneath  the  broad  garments  of  an  irrespon- 
sible "They  Say," — let  such  find  in  the  book,  "  Ernest  Linwood," 
their  unmasked  and  hideous  faces. 

"  They  say  !  Who  are  they !  Who  are  the  cowled  monks,  the 
hooded  friars,  who  glide  with  shrouded  faces  in  the  procession  of 
life,  muttering  in  an  unknown  tonguo  words  of  mysterious  im- 
port ?  Who  arc  they?  The  midnight  assassins  of  reputation, 
who  lurk  in  the  by-ways  of  society,  with  dagger-tongues  sharpened 
by  invention  and  envenomed  by  malice,  to  draw  the  blood  of  inno- 
cence, and,  hyena-like,  banquet  on  the  dead.  Who  arc  they  ! 
They  are  a  multitude  no  man  can  number,  black-stoled  familiars 
of  the  inquisition  of  Slander,  searching  for  victims  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village,  wherever  the  heart  of  humanity  throbs,  or  the 
ashes  of  mortality  find  rest.  Give  me  the  bold  brigand,  who  thun- 
ders along  the  highways  with  flashing  weapon,  that  cuts  the  tun- 
beams  as  well  as  the  shades.  Give  me  the  pirate,  who  unfurls  the 
black  flag,  and  shows  the  plank  which  j  our  doomed  feet  must  tread  ; 
but  save  mo  from  the  They-sayers  of  society,  whose  knives  aro 
hidden  in  a  velvet  sheath,  whose  bridge  of  death  is  woven  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  who  spread,  with  invisible  poison,  even  the  spotless 
whiteness  of  the  winding-sheet." 

The  closing  passage  in  this  volume  is  a  distinct  prophecy,  ful- 
filled, alas  !  before  the  delicate  hand-tracings  had  passed  into  print. 
May  we  not  believe  that  the  spirit  of  this  noble  woman  floats  on 
the  pathway  of  her  last  gift-jewel  to  earth,  rejoicing  in  the  pure 
light  it  radiates,  and  breathing  in  every  beam  a  blessing  and  a 
prayer. — \ew  York  Mirror. 


A  LOW  VOICE  IN  WOMAN. 

Yes,  we  agree  with  that  old  poet  who  said  that  a  low,  soft  voice 
was  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  Indeed  wo  feel  inclined  to  go 
much  further  than  he  has  on  the  subject,  and  call  it  one  of  her 

j  crowning  charms.  No  matter  what  other  attractions  she  may  still 
have ;  she  may  be  as  fair  as  the  Trojan  Helen,  anil  as  learned  as 
the  famous  Hvpatia  of  ancient  times  ;  she  may  have  all  the  accom- 
plishments considered  requisite  at  the  present  day,  and  every  ad- 
vantage that  wealth  can  procure,  and  yet  if  she  lack  a  low,  sweet 

I  voice,  she  can  never  be  really  fascinating.  How  often  the  spell  of 
beauty  is  broken  by  coarse,  loud  talking !    How  often  you  arc 

j  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  plain,  unassuming  woman,  whose  soft,  sil- 
very tone*  render  her  positively  attractive.    Besides,  we  fancy  we 

j  can  judge  of  the  character  by  the  voice  ;  tho  bland,  smooth,  fawn- 

;  ing  tone  seems  to  us  to  betoken  deceit  and  hypocrisy  as  invariably 
as  the  mtiMcal,  subdued  voice  indicates  genuine  refinement.  In 
the  social  circle,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  a  woman  talk  in  that 
low  key  which  always  characterizes  the  true  lady  !  Jn  the  sanctu- 
ary of  home,  how  such  a  voice  soothes  the  fretful  child  and  cheers 
the  weary  husband  !  How  sweetly  such  cadences  float  through 
the  sick  chamber;  and  around  the  dying  bed,  with  what  solemn 
melody  do  they  breathe  a  prayer  for  a  departing  soul ! — Lftdia' 
Repository. 


PARISIAN  LOTTERIES. 

Previous  to  the  suppression  of  lotteries  in  Paris,  great  numbers 
of  Frenchmen  were  ruined  every  year  by  the  unhappy  passion  for 
investments  in  lottery  tickets.  Sometimes  when  it  was  difficult 
to  procure  customers,  the  lottery  manufacturers  would  resort  to 
base  but  ingenious  tricks  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  tickets. 
Among  the  most  attractive  kind  of  lotteries  were  those  in  which 
German  castles  were  offered  as  the  principal  prizes ;  and  when  in 
the  announcement  of  a  chateau  lottery,  it  was  stated  that  its  pos- 
session gave  to  the  owner  a  right  to  tho  title  of  prince  or  dnkc,  it 
was  too  fascinating  a  bait  for  waiters  or  hackney  coachmen  to  re- 
sist, and  away  would  go  their  last  twenty  francs.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  some  of  tho  most  magnificent  lottery  humbugs 
of  modern  times : 

"A  banker,  more  or  less  German,  announced  the  lottery  of  a 
magnificent  estate,  bearing  a  fantastic  name,  and  worth  10,000,000 
francs,  at  lecut.  The  tickets  were  at  twenty  francs,  and  divided 
into  series  complicated  enongh  to  baffle  the  wits  of  a  mathemati- 
cian. Each  of  the  numberless  advertisements  put  forth  by  tho 
contrivers  of  that  splendid  affair,  concluded  with  the  words  '  Qn'on 
se  le  dise,'  printed  in  large  type.  A  great  deal  was,  indeed,  said, 
and  a  vast  deal  too  much.  All  old  women  who  had  anything  in 
their  purses  were  thrown  into  excitement.  To  win  a  chateau  and 
its  dependencies  for  twenty  francs — what  an  admirable  prospect ! 
Besides,  according  to  the  assurance  of  the  banker  beyond  the 
Rhine,  one  was  certain  of  winning  a  prize  of  some  sort  or  other. 
Were  it  but  a  few  trees,  a  buckwheat  field,  or  a  hen  coop,  one  was 
sure  of  recovering  one's  stake.  The  twenty-franc  pieces,  therefore, 
showered  down  from  all  quarters.  The  door-keepers  and  cabriolet 
drivers  were  the  first  victims.  That  interesting  class  of  the  Parisian 
population  rushed  foremost  into  the  German  lottery.  The  female 
cooks  soon  followed  ;  then  the  petty  renturs  of  the  Marais,  next 
clerks  with  1200  francs  a  year,  and  60  on  till  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions of  francs  crossed  the  Rhine.  Two  millions  worth  of  tickets 
remained  to  be  sold,  but  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  the  players, 
the  banker  had  the  lottery  drawn  on  the  day  notified,  without  any 
postponement,  and  the  tickets  that  turned  up,  happened  through  a 
providential  chance,  to  belong  all  of  them  to  the  series  of  tickets 
unsold.  The  result  was,  that  the  famous  chateau  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  speculators,  along  with  the  aforesaid  seven  or  eight 
millions.  This  was  renewed  until  the  French  government  took 
notice  of  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  much  too  protracted  fun  of  tho 
German  banker. 

The  drawing  of  a  lottery  in  which  another  German  estate  was 
the  prize,  was  announced  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  September, 
1835.  What  hopes  were  kindled  and  what  dreams  of  fortune  and 
bliss  were  formed  :  Suddenly  a  newspaper  announced  that  tho 
lottery  had  been  drawn,  and  that  number  97  of  a  certain  series  had 
won  the  prize.  It  happened  that  a  petty  actor  at  the  "  Varieties 
Theatre "  possessed  the  ticket.  He  read  the  paragraph  in  tho 
newspaper  and  was  delirious  with  joy.  He  told  all  his  acquain- 
tances that  he  was  a  prince  and  a  millionaire,  and  invited  them  to 
visit  him  at  his  castle.  He  resigned  his  situation  at  the  theatre 
and  hired  a  post-chaise  with  which  to  visit  his  domain  and  vassals. 
The  very  next  morning  the  newspaper  that  intoxicated  him  with 
such  sweet  delusions,  declared  that  be  had  been  ill-informed,  and 
the  revulsion  of  the  poor  fellow's  feeling  was  such  that  he  became 
insane  and  was  taken  to  a  mad-house.  He  subsequently  recovered 
his  sanity,  but  could  not  regain  his  situation  at  the  theatre,  and 
was  obliged  to  sell  chemical  matches  in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  a 
livelihood  ! — Port/olio. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Ocean.    BvP.  H.  Gossi.    Illustrated.    Philadelphia :  Parry  A  McMillan. 

1850.  12mo. 

A  very  excellent  work,  well  calculated  to  secure  the  object  for  which  it  waa 
written,  namely,  to  interest  young  readers  in  the  wonder.*,  of  the  deep,  and  to 
lead  them  to  associate  habitual  thoughts  of  God  with  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  engravings  are  numerous  and  fairly  executed.  For  sale  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
sou  &  Uo. 

New  Mcsic. — G.  V.  Reed  &  Co.,  13  Tremont  Street,  have  published  "  A  Te 
Mio  suolo  ligure,"  ft  rom&nce  from  Merradante.  and  "  La  Danza."  a  Neapolitan 
taventalla  with  words.  11  Home,"  for  the  piano,  and  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney, " 
a  popular  song. 

Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles  seen  tiirocoh  American  Spectacles. 
Second  Series.  Bv  James  Jackson  Jarvis.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  277. 

The  first  series  of  Mr.  Jarvis's  book  had  a  great  run.  and  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  books  extant  on  modern  Paris.  In  this  volume  he  has  taken  up  ft 
variety  of  new  topics,  and  described  and  discussed  them  with  great  vivacity, 
humor  and  force.  There  is  not  an  unreadable  line  in  the  whole  book.  For 
sale  by  Kedding  &  Co. 

Life  in  Br\zil:  or.  A  Journey  to  the  Land  of  the  Coroa  and  the  Palm.  By 
Thomas  Embank.    Illustrated.    New,  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1856. 

8vo.    pp.  4f>'J. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kwl»ank  has  here  given  us  a  minute  account  of  everything  that 

could  interest  the  most  studious  or  inquisitive  person  in  the  wonderful  country 
he  describes.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  tropical  life,  while  the  appendix  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  famous  Brazilian  antiquities.  There  are  one  hundred  well 
executed  illustrative  engravings.    For  sale  by  Kedding  &  Co. 

History  of  Hernando  Cortes.  By  JonN  8.  ('.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    I860.    18mo.    pp.  848. 

An  admirable  biography  of  the  great  Spanish  conquistador,  written  fn 
Abbott's  peculiar  and  brilliant  style,  and  particularly  adapted  for  young  per- 
sons.   No  more  iuterestiug  subject  could  have  been  selected.    For  sale  by 

Kedding  &  Co. 

The  Curse  of  Clifton.   By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Sodthworth.   Philadelphia : 

T.  B.  Peterson.    12mo.    pp.  467. 

Mrs.  Southworth  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  of  our  lady  writers. 
Repeated  editions  of  her  works  have  been  called  for,  and  the  novel  before  us 
has  enjoyed  extraordinary  success. 

Life  of  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French.   By  Edward  Rotc.  Boston: 

Alex.  Moore  &  Brother.    1856.    12mo.   pp.  546. 

This  biography  presents  a  favorable  view  of  its  subject;  but  it  Is  written 
with  spirit,  and  embraces  many  documents  worthy  of  preservation,  and  now 
first  collected  in  a  convenieLt  form.  We  advise  our  readers,  after  perusing 
this  work,  to  procure  a  copy  of  Victor  lingo's  11  Napoleon  the  Little,"  and  then 
they  will  have  the  11  bane  and  the  antidote  "  both  before  them.  Victor  Hugo's 
pamphlet,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  powerful  philippic  ever  penned. 

Life  of  Schamyl.  and  Narrative  of  the  Circassian  War  of  Independenee  against 

Russia.  By  J.  Milton  Machie.  Boston  :  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  12nio.  pp.800. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  great  Circassian  chieftain.  Sehamj  1.  beyond 
what  may  be  gathered  from  newspaper  paragraphs;  and  this  book,  which  pre- 
sents a  vivid  sketch  of  the  Eastern  hero,  whose  career  is  a  romance,  will  be 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  public.  It  is  well  written,  and  supplies  all  the  de- 
sired information. 

The  Lost  Hunter.    A  Tale  of  Early  Times.   New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

1856.    12mo.    pp.  4*32. 

An  interesting  plot,  dramatic  incidents,  characters  well  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted, picturesque  sketches  of  American  scenery,  and  a  satisfactory  denoue- 
ment, are  the  elements  of  success  which  this  new  novel  unites.  For  sale  by 
Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Creole  Orphans:  or.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Southern  Lift.    By  James 
S.  Peacocks.    New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.    1856.    12mo.  pp.365. 
A  story  In  which  the  interest  hinges  on  the  mixed  blood  of  the  heroines.  It 

is  very  dramatic  in  passages,  and  full  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  etc.    For  sale  by 

Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co 

Woman's  Faith.    A  Tale  of  Southern  Life.    New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson. 

1856.    12nio.    pp.  310. 

A  very  well  written  story,  in  which  the  heroine's  character  is  drawn  wHh 
much  power    We  should  think  the  book  would  (rove  popular. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LOVE. 

BT   ESTHER   B.  STUATTON. 

Love!  lore!  'tis  a  magic  word! 
Where'er  'tis  spoken,  where'er  'tis  heard; 
The  air  seems  glad  that  its  hush  is  stirred ! 
'Tis  the  bliss  of  man,  the  praise  of  bird! 
Love !  love !  'tis  a  magic  word ! 

l/ove!  love!  how  it  thrills  our  hearts, 
With  its  strange,  enchanting,  winning  arts — 
Weaves  the  web  for  a  thousand  thoughts, 
And  the  holiest  charm  of  life  imparts! 
Ijove!  love,  what  a  heaven  for  hearts! 

love !  love !  what  a  holy  glow ! 
What  a  blessed  boon  for  the  earth  to  know! 
What  a  star  for  joy,  what  a  balm  for  woe; 
What  a  happy  heart  where  its  waters  flow! 
Love!  love!  what  a  heaven  below ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CARRIED  BY  STORM. 

BY  STLVANUS  COBB,  JR. 

Solomon  Badger  was  forty-five  years  old,  and  yet  Solomon 
Badger  had  never  been  married.  Solomon  Badger  was  a  wealthy 
man  ;  at  least,  independent — and  Solomon  Badger  was  the  only 
person  who  had  access  to  S.  B.'s  purse.  But  Solomon  was  not 
a  miser,  nor  was  he  "crusty;"  on  the  contrary,  Solomon  Badger 
was  a  generous,  good,  kind-hearted  man,  and  no  one  loved  good 
company  better  than  he.  Do  not  think  from  this  that  he  sought 
riotous  companions,  and  spent  his  money  in  merry-making  at 
large  ;  far  from  it.  He  was  a  moral  man,  Solomon  was  ;  and  he 
was  a  member  of  several  societies  for  the  promotion  of  moral  re- 
form among  the  people.  And  more  than  this,  Solomon  Badger 
was  a  good-looking  man.  The  rich  brown  hair  that  clustered 
about  his  temples  was  his  own,  and  nature  colored  it  for  him. 
The  rose  upon  his  full,  plump  cheeks  was  of  nature's  painting, 
too ;  and  those  pure  white  teeth  were  paid  for  only  in  the  pain  of 
having  sundry  old  stumps  picked  out  when  he  was  a  boy,  so  these 
might  grow.  O,  Solomon  was  a  whole  man.  There  was  no 
deception  in  him. 

"  Solomon  Badger,  why  don't  you  get  married  ?"  This  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  Jack  Hornby,  who  was  Solomon's  own  cousin. 
He  was  a  young  man  ;  or,  perhaps  creeping  on  towards  the  middle 
age — being  five-and  thirty.  He  was  ajolly,  frcc-and-ready  fellow, 
well  off  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  also  well  off  in  domestic 
affairs.  He  said  that  domestic  affairs  were  not  of  this  world.  He 
would  have  it  that  they  must  be  of  heaven,  or  else  of —  He  would 
stop  there,  shake  his  head,  and  point  downward.  He  had  a  wife 
and  four  children. 

"  Go  'long,  Jack,"  returned  Solomon. 

"But  answer  me.    Why  don't  you?" 

"  Because  I  wont — that's  why." 

"  Don't  you  remember,  Solomon,  that  you  promised  not  long 
since,  to  tell  me  why  you  never  had  taken  a  wife'!" 

"  Pooh  !    That  was  only  to  get  rid  of  you  at  the  time." 

"  I  know  better  than  that,  Sol.  Now  tell  me.  If  you  love  mo, 
tell  me.    If  you  would  return  my  friendship,  tell  me." 

Solomon  Badger,  hung  down  his  head,  and  finally  he  said  : 

"  Well,  if  ye  must  know,  why — I  made  a  vow — I  took  a  solemn 
oath — that  I'd  never  ask  another  woman  to  become  my  wife." 

"  Then  you  have  made  proposals  ?" 

"  None  of  your  business." 

"  Ah,  but  I  know  you  have.  You  have  at  some  time  made 
proposals  and  been  rejected,  and  it  made  you  mad.  But  you're 
calmer  and  cooler  now.  You  want  a  wife — one  who  will  love  and 
care  for  you — who  will  minister  to  your  wants  in  sickness  and — " 

"But  I  aint  never  sick." 

"In  health,"  continued  Jack,  without  noticing  the  interruption. 
"  You  want  such  a  wife,  and  I  know  where  she  is." 
"Where?" 
"  Kate  Standish." 

"Why  don't  you  say  Widow  Standish  J" 
"  Woll,  Widow  Standish,  then." 

"And  d'ye  s'poso  I'm  going  poking  around  after  widows  ?" 

"  But  she  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  widow,  Solomon. 
You  know  her  husband  has  been  dead  fifteen  years.  She  only 
lived  with  him  two  years.  Sho  has  refused  many  offers  for  her 
hand." 

"And  she'd  refuse  mine." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  Those  whom  she  has  refused  have 
been  men  in  whose  character  she  could  put  no  confidence.  I  know 
her  well.  She  is  a  noble,  generous,  virtuous,  true-hearted  wo- 
man, and  would  love  you  with  her  whole  soul." 

"Bah!" 

Now  it  was  only  Solomon  Badger's  voice  that  said  this.  He 
did  not  say  it;  for  Jack  had  marked  well  how  his  dark  eye  had 
sparkled,  and  how  his  lids  had  drooped,  while  he  was  speaking  of 
the  widow.  The  fact  was,  Jack  knew  his  bachelor  cousin  better 
than  that  cousin  knew  himself.  Jack  knew  that  Solomon  wanted 
a  companion — that  he  wanted  some  one  to  love  him — that  he  was 
gradually  becoming  misanthropic,  and  cold,  and  nervous. 

"  Solomon,  go  and  sec  the  widow  at  once." 

"  Get  out !  I  wont !  Go  and  see  her  yourself,  and  see  how  you 
like  it." 

"  Were  I  not  already  a  married  man,  young  as  I  am,  I  should 
be  tempted." 

"  Should  you,  though,  Jack  V 


"I  should." 
"Well,  I  aint." 

Jack  Hornby  shook  his  head,  and  laughed,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  took  his  leave. 

On  his  way  home  ho  stopped  at  Kate  Standish's.  The  widow 
was  just  forty ;  short,  plump,  and  rosy;  with  a  handsome  face, 
dimpled  cheeks,  and  smiles  always  at  home,  chasing  each  other 
from  the  dimples  to  the  eyes.  Jack  was  very  intimate  with  her, 
for  she  was  an  own  cousin  to  his  wife,  though  of  this  latter  fact 
Solomon  Badger  knew  nothing.  He  remained  with  her  some 
time,  and  was  very  earnest  in  his  remarks.  At  first  the  widow 
refused  tc  listen  ;  but  he  kept  on.  Then  she  tried  to  dispute  him  ; 
but  he  would  not  be  disputed.  He  knew.  Finally  sho  not  only 
listened,  hut  her  tremulousness  and  blushing  told  that  she  had  re- 
ceived the  impression. 

"  Promise  me,"  said  Jack,  as  he  arose  to  go. 

"  O,  Jack,  I  cannot — " 

"  But  you  must.  I  tell  you  your  happiness  and  his  are  both  at 
stake.    Promise."  ***** 

On  the  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  Solomon  Badger  sat  alono 
in  his  library.  Ho  was  in  a  large  rocking-chair,  and  his  feet  were 
on  the  table ;  and  so  he  had  been  for  an  hour. 

"  Drat  the  widow  I" 

That  was  the  sum  and  substance — the  summing  up — the  report 
of  his  hour's  pondering.  But  those  three  words  were  not  spoken 
with  the  decision  of  a  judge  on  the  bench.  Far  from  it.  They 
were  spoken  as  speaks  one  who  handles  a  very  knotty  subject,  and 
finally  disposes  of  it  in  a  huff.  And,  as  if  to  prove  what  I  have 
said,  he  went  immediately  at  work  over  the  same  thoughts  again. 
And  thus  he  was  engaged  when  the  door-bell  rang. 

"  A  woman,  sur-r-r,  as  wants  to  see  ye's,  sur-r-r,"  reported  the 
red-headed  domestic. 

"  Show  her  in,"  said  Solomon,  immediately  taking  down  his 
feet,  and  piling  up  some  books  that  lay  scattered  about  on  the 
table  and  floor. 

It  was  the  widow — Kate  Standish — who  entered. 

"  Ah — ahem — madam — a — I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  madam 
• — a  very  good  morning." 

"And  I  wish  you  a  good  evening,  sir,"  returned  the  handsome 
widow,  smiling. 

"  Ah — yes,  yes — I've  been — a — ahem — hem — deeply — I  might 
say,  very  deeply,  buried  in  a  book,  and  I  had  hardly  time  to  realize 
what  were  the  real  facts  about  me  when  you  were  announced." 

"  Then  you  enjoy  reading,"  said  the  widow,  throwing  back  her 
shawl. 

"  0,  yes — very  much." 

"  What  book  is  it  that  you  find  particularly  interesting  now,  Mr. 
Badger  ?  Anything  new,  sir  ?  I  like  to  know  the  character  of 
new  works." 

"  Ah — no — it's  not  a  new  work — it  is  a  very  old  work,"  replied 
Solomon,  picking  up  the  first  book  that  came  in  his  way — "  a 
book  that  I  prize  very  highly." 

"Might  I  ask  the  title?" 

"  0,  certainly,"  returned  Solomon,  opening  to  the  title-page. 
"  '  Webster's  Abridged  Common  School —  '  Ah,  no  ;  that's  not — 
where  is  that  book  ?    Ah,  this  is  the  ono.    '  Census  Re — '    No — " 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Solomon  Badger  had  been  preparing 
a  statistical  article  for  an  editorial  friend  of  his,  and  all  the  books 
about  him  were  simply  such  as  he  had  taken  from  the  library  for 
that  purpose. 

"Census  Returns,  is  it,  sir?"  said  the  widow,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  answered  Solomon,  into  whoso  mind  a  bril- 
liant idea  had  popped,  "  I  was  reading  the  accounts  of  the  number 
of  deaths,  idiots,  crazy  folks,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  reflections  thus 
called  up — painful  reflections,  I  might  say — had  completely  cap- 
tured my  mind.    It  is  terrible  to  think  of — terrible  I" 

"  It  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  picture  of  humanity,  truly,"  rejoined 
the  widow,  sympathizingly. 

"  0,  dreadful !"  groaned  Solomon. 

"  Especially  crazy  folks,"  said  the  widow,  in  a  solemn  tone,  but 
with  a  twinkle  of  the  eyo  that  rather  detracted  from  her  solemnity. 

"And  idiots,"  added  Solomon,  mechanically. 

"  And  so  on,"  suggested  the  visitor,  very  soberly. 

"  Yes,  yes — very  true,"  replied  the  host,  honestly ;  for  his  mind 
was  so  busy  with  something  elso  that  he  realized  not  what  she  said. 

After  this  a  silence  of  some  moments  ensued,  during  which  the 
widow  gazed  upon  the  various  pictures  upon  the  wall,  while  Solo- 
mon gazed  steadily  upon  the  floor,  and  no  doubt  felt  very  uneasy. 
But  the  lady  broke  the  silence. 

"  Mr.  Badger,  I  have  called  to  sec  you  upon  a  particular  subject. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  so,  because  I  believed  you  were 
my  friend." 

"  Of  course  I  am,  madam  ah,  was  not  that  some  one  enter- 
ing at  the  front  door?" 
"  I  heard  nothing,  sir." 

Solomon  waited  a  fow  moments,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  I  hope  I  am  a  friend  to  all  who  think  my  friendship  worth  the 
keeping,  madam." 

"  0,  I  thank  you,  sir.  It's  very  kind  in  you.  I  shall  not  for- 
get it,  sir ;  and  I  hope  I  may  some  day  be  able  to  repay —  "  here 
the  widow  stopped.  The  sun,  that  had  been  hidden  behind  the 
foliage  of  one  of  tho  great  horse-chestnuts  in  the  yard,  now  sank 
below  it,  and  the  beams  fell  full  upon  her  face — so  she  moved  her 
chair  out  of  tho  way.  It  happened  that  sho  was  thus  brought 
nearer  to  her  host ;  but  of  course  that  was  merely  accidental — 
"you,  sir;  for  true  friends  arc  not  very  plenty  now.  Ah,  few 
realize  the  worth  of  a  true  and  faithful  friend — ono  who  can  bo  the 
same  in  sickness  and  health,  and  in  prosperity  and  adversity." 

Sho  gazed  frankly,  confidingly,  up  into  his  faco  as  she  spoke, 
and  he  trembled  perceptibly.    She  did  most  surely  look  handsome, 


ay,  lovely  and  beautiful.    That  fond,  imploring  expressi 
clear  way  down  to  Solomon's  heart.    However,  he  kept  up  ..io 
courage,  and  said  : 
"  Very  true." 

"  And  I  hope,"  the  widow  resumed,  "  that  you  will  speak  now 
only  for  my  good." 

"  You  may  trust  mo,  madam."  Solomon  had  braced  himself 
firmly. 

"  Aro  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Nathan  Humpton,  sir?" 
"  Partially  so,  madam." 

"  And,  sir — you  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  I  take ;  but  be- 
lievo  me,  sir,  you  were  the  only  person  to  whom  I  could  come,  and 
in  whose  judgment  I  could  confide.  Do  you  think  him  a  man 
calculated  to — to — make  a  good  husband  ?" 

"  Why — really,  ma'am — you've — a — rather — " 

"  O,  sir,  do  answer  me  as  you  think  tho  truth  demands.  Do  let 
a  regard  for  my  welfare  take  precedence.  I  ask  you  not  to  expose 
tho  faults  of  your  friend — I  ask  you  only  to  speak  for — " 

"  He's  no  friend  of  mine,  ma'am,"  uttered  ho,  fairly  choking. 

"  Ah  then  you  will  be  moro  free  to  answer  me.  I  would  know, 
sir,  what  you  think  of  him." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is  a  dov — ah,  a — very — 
good  for  nothing — man." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir ;  but  1  hope  you  arc  not  prejudiced." 

"  Prejudiced,  ma'am  ?  No,  ma'am.  He's  a  drunkard,  ma'am 
— a  gambler,  ma'am — a — a — ah — dishonest  man,  ma'am  1" 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  It  is  very  possible,  ma'am.  I  bought  him  off  cheap — hired 
him  never  to  come  near  me  again — lent  him  fifty  dollars.  That's 
what  he  sold  himself  to  me  for,  ma'am." 

"Alas  !"  the  widow  murmured,  bowing  her  head,  and  covering 
her  faco  with  her  hands,  "  I  am  sorry  he  is  such  a  man,  but  I  am 
glad  I  know  it.  However,"  she  continued,  looking  up  through 
eyes  that  were  moist  with  emotion,  "  I  can  only  live  on  as  I  have 
done,  and  the  love  that  I  could  bestow  upon  a  faithful  husband  I 
must  keep  still  locked  up,  while  I  busy  myself  in  doing  all  tho 
good  I  can  to  those  about  me.  I  had  hoped  that  I  shotlld  not 
pass  on  into  the  evening  of  life  all  alone — companionless  !  I  had 
fondly  hoped  that  the  strong  love  of  my  heart  might  find  some 
object  that  could  return  its  ardor,  and  find  a  resting-place  from  the 
toils  and  cares  of  life  upon  my  bosom.  O,  I  could  live  happy 
with  something  to  love  and  care  for  beside  myself — something  to 
break  in  upon  this  selfishness  that  long  years  of  loneliness  begets. 
But  it  is  passed.    Forgive  me,  sir — " 

She  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  would  havo  turned  away.  That 
emotion  was  not  assumed.  Sho  did  really  love  the  man  beforo 
her,  truly  and  well. 

"  Hold  on — stop.    Let  me  say  one  word,  ma — a — one  word." 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  there  were  tears  in  them. 

"  By  the  immortal  piper,  ma — a — ah — I — a — we,  aye — we, 
wont  be  selfish.  What's  the  use.  Say — by  thunder,  ma'am  ! 
excuse  mo — pardon,  ma'am — don't  you  suppose  you  could  love 
me  ?    There,  aint  that  flat  ?" 

"  Love  you,  Solomon  ?  O,  I  could  hold  you  to  my  heart  through 
tho  long,  long  years  to  come,  and  never,  never  cease  to  love  you 
truly  and  well." 

"  Could  you  ?" 

"  God  knows  I  can." 

"  And  will  you  do  it?" 

"  Yes,  while  I  live." 

"  Then — O,  what  a  fool  I've  been.  You've  boon  loving  me." 
"I  have,  Solomon." 

But  she  did  not  look  up  as  sho  gave  this  answer,  for  her  head 
was  pillowed  upon  Solomon  Badger's  bosom,  and  his  stout  arms 
were  wound  tightly  about  her.  At  this  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Jack  Hornby  entered. 

"  Hallo  !"  ho  cried,  "  what's  this  ?" 

"  Get  out,  you  young  scamp  !"  cried  Solomon. 

"  What,  captured,  Sol  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  fairly  carried  by  storm  1 
Oho-ho-ho-he-e-e  !" 

"  There's  no  storm  hero,  you  young  villain.  Don't  you  see 
how  tho  sun  shines  ?" 

"  Ho,  Solomon,  caught  at  last." 

"  Ay,  caught  in  a  seventh  heaven — and  in  the  same  net  with  an 
angel." 

"  Caught,  Solomon,  captured !  carried  by  storm.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
fairly  carried  by  storm  1" 
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MAJOR  THOMAS  HARRISON. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  late  Major  Thomas 
Harrison  was  drawn  for  us  from  a  photograph  hy  Messrs. 
Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case ;  and  will  be  recognized  as  a 
correct  likeness.  Major  Harrison  was  a  native  of  this 
city,  where  he  was  extensively  known  in  business  and 
social  circles,  and  where  he  had  very  many  attached 
friends.  But  he  was  still  more  extensively  known  as  one 
of  the  most  gallant  officers  of  the  war  of  1812.  They 
are  fast  passing  away  from  our  midst ;  death  is  calling 
the  muster-roll,  and  as  one  by  one  their  names  are  pro- 
nounced, they  march  through  the  dark  portals  which 
echo  to  no  returning  footstep.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore, 
to  keep  green  the  memory  of  those  heroic  men,  who,  in 
the  hour  of  their  country's  danger,  promptly  responded 
to  her  call,  and  upheld  the  memory  of  our  flag.  When 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  it  found  Thomas  Harrison  a 
young  man  full  of  patriotic  ardor,  and  he  promptly  ten- 
dered his  services  to  the  government.  He  received  a  cap- 
tain's commission  in  the  regular  infantry.  At  that  time,  j 
party  spirit  ran  high,  and  here,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  I 
6trong  opposition  to  the  war  manifested  itself.  It  requir- 
ed a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition,  [ 
but  young  Harrison  went  to  work  recruiting  with  cour- 
age and  a  determination  to  succeed.  A  patriotic  gen- 
tleman of  Boston  advanced  Captain  Harrison  some  of 
the  sinews  of  war,  so  that  he  might  have  an  unanswer- 
able argument  ready  for  those  who  endeavored  to  dis- 
courage enlistment  by  asserting  that  the  government  were 
unable  or  neglected  to  pay  their  troops.  Accordingly  he 
set  up  his  flag  and  beat  up  for  recruits  in  State  Street, 
covering  his  drum-head  with  specie,  by  way  of  showing 
that  the  government  was  amply  able  to  redeem  its  prom- 
ises. But  it  needed  not  this  inducement  to  bring  men  to 
his  colors.  It  was  enough  for  the  brave  young  men  of 
that  day  to  know  that  their  country  was  engaged  in  war 
with  a  foreign  power,  and  required  stout  hands  and 
hearts  to  serve  her  needs.  Captain  Harrison  found  no 
difficulty  in  raising  a  full  company  with  which  he  march- 
ed to  the  Canadian  frontier.  We  believe  that  he  raised 
two  companies  of  infantry,  at  two  several  times,  while 
he  remained  in  the  service.  Captain  Harrison  had  all 
the  qualities  for  an  efficient  company  officer.  He  was 
brave  as  steel.  In  fact,  as  with  General  Putnam,  the 
sensation  of  fear  was  utterly  unknown  to  him  Then  he 
was  a  good  disciplinarian,  a  good  tactician,  frank  and  genial  in 
his  manner,  warm  hearted,  robust,  active  and  cheerful,  and  willing 
to  share  all  the  hardships  of  his  command.  His  soldiers  regarded 
him  with  equal  affection  and  respect.  The  hardships  of  our  army 
in  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812,  were  very  severe.  In  the 
midst  of  a  Canadian  winter,  Major  Harrison  told  us  he  had  no 
tent  to  shelter  his  head,  and  a  bed  of  hemlock  boughs  spread  on 
the  snow,  was  an  unusual  luxury,  and  gratefully  appreciated 
when  it  could  be  obtained.  Notwithstanding  every  disadvantage 
and  privation,  Captain  Harrison  succeeded  in  preserving  his  com- 
mand in  a  high  state  of  health  and  effectiveness.  Their  arms  and 
equipments  were  always  in  perfect  order — their  discipline  was  ad- 
mirable, and  their  military  proficiency,  after  a  few  weeks'  drill, 
particularly  noticeable.  Captain  Harrison's  connection  with  the 
army  ceased  soon  after  the  bloody  affair  of  Chippewa.  In  that 
battle  his  command  suffered  severely.  They  went  into  action 
ninety-six  strong,  and  came  out  of  it  with  a  loss  of  eighty  men 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  "  It  was  short  and  sharp  work," 
said  a  sergeant  who  was  undsr  fire  on  that  day.  Captain  Harri- 
son was  wounded  early  in  the  action.  As  he  was  advancing,  he 
■was  struck  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  right  foot,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  hurt,  and  continued  cheering  and  leading  his  men  into 
the  fire.  A  short  time  afterwards,  his  right  leg  was  shattered  by 
a  grape-shot.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  injury  at 
first — he  felt  no  sense  of  pain,  only  a  sort  of  numbness,  and  chang- 
ing his  sword  into  his  left  hand,  he  stooped  to  chafe  his  leg.  But 
directly  afterwards  he  tottered  and  fell.  Some  of  his  soldiers 
wanted  to  carry  him  to  the  rear.  "No — no,"  he  answered,  "go 
on,  my  hoys — lean  take  care  of  myself."  And  he  did.  He  un- 
wound his  sash  and  tied  it  tightlv  above  his  wound  ;  then,  by 
means  of  his  sword  grip,  he  twisted  the  bandage  so  tightly  as  en- 
tirely to  staunch  the  effusion  of  blood  from  the  severed  artery. 
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No  surgeon  could  have  done  it  better.  Without  losing  his  senses 
for  a  moment,  he  sat  up  and  took  note  of  the  current  of  tho 
battle  that  was  raging  before  him,  as  if  he  had  been  merely  an 
unconcerned  and  unin  jured  spectator.  General  Scott,  riding  across 
the  field,  reined  up  his  war-horse  beside  our  wounded  friend. 
"  Harrison,"  said  he.  very  feelingly,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in 
this  condition,  and  I  would  stay  by  you  if  my  duty  did  not  call 
me  away."  He  waved  an  adieu,  gave  his  horse  the  spur  and  rode 
off — the  most  splendid  military  figure,  Major  Harrison  told  us, 
his  eyes  ever  beheld.  The  day  after  the  battle,  Captain  Harrison's 
leg  was  amputated  ;  he  recovered  rapidly,  and  in  due  time  an  ar- 
tificial limb  supplied,  to  a  great  extent,  his  loss.  If  we  arc  not 
mistaken,  he  was  in  the  saddle  within  a  month  after.  He  was 
handsomely  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, and  was  brevetted  major  for  his  distinguished  services.  He 
now  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  employed  in  tho  civil  service  of  his  country.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  bureaux  at  Washington,  and  in 
1843,  accepted  the  appointment  of  inspector  in  the  Boston  custom 
house,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death,  performing  his  fair 
share  of  duty.  Those  who  fancy  that  an  inspectorship  is  a  nice, 
easy  berth  for  an  old  soldier  are  very  much  mistaken  in  their  con- 
ception of  its  duties.  It  is  an  office  of  responsibility,  requiring 
I  good  business  capacity,  involving  a  large  amount  of  in-door  and 
out-door  work,  and  exposure  to  all  weathers.  To  be  posted  on  a 
wharf  in  mid-winter,  day  after  day,  from  morning  till  night,  with 
the  thermometer  below  zero,  superintending  the  discharge  of  car- 
goes, checking  out  every  article  and  writing  passes  for  goods  with 
freezing  fingers,  is  not  a  very  enviable  employment.  The  ardor 
of  many  a  patriot  who  has  burned  to  be  enrolled  among  the  civil 
officers  of  the  government,  ban  been  sensibly  cooled  by  an  actual 
experience  of  the  delights  of  the  service,  and  by  realizing  that  the 


same  amount  of  labor  would  be  better  compensated  in 
almost  any  other  line  of  life.  The  subordinate  servants 
of  republics  are  not  the  favored  individuals  which  the 
world  at  largo  believes  them  to  be  ;  and  yet  they  arc  en- 
vied and  traduced,  and  regarded  as  a  privileged  class. 
We  merely  mention  these  facts,  parenthetically,  to  show 
that  our  old  friend  was  not  especially  petted  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  whose  service  he  had  suffered  mutilation  in 
his  youth.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Major 
Harrison  suffered  much  from  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
which  occasionally  prevented  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  But  he  had  an  iron  constitution  and  a  cheerful 
temper,  and  he  would  rally  and  re-appear  among  his 
friends,  apparently  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Repeated  at- 
tacks, however,  undermined  his  constitution,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  vear  he  died,  after  a  period  of  very  se- 
vere suffering,  which  he  bore  with  the  spirit  of  a  "man 
and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian.  Major  Harrison  was 
very  happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  second  wife,  an  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed lady,  survives  to  mount  him.  Major  Harrison  was 
universally  beloved.  No  one  could  sec  him  without 
liking  him,  or  know  him  without  loving  him.  He  was 
the  life  of  a  social  circle.  His  feelings  were  as  fresh  as  a 
bov's.  He  was  fitted  to  enjov  and  did  enjoy  life  heartily. 
He  took  an  interest  in  everything  that  was  going  on, 
and  warmly  appreciated  all  that  is  worthiest  of  appreci- 
ation in  music,  art,  good  society  and  noble  characters. 
The  heaviest  affliction  of  his  life  was  the  loss  of  his  on- 
ly son,  a  fine  young  man,  a  midshipman  in  tho  navy, 
who  died  a  few  years  since  at  Macao,  on  the  eve  of  his 
return  home.  The  last  honors  paid  to  our  friend  show- 
ed how  highly  he  was  appreciated  in  this  community.  A 
funeral  escort  of  four  military  companies,  and  a  large 
body  of  his  associates  and  friends  attended  his  remains 
to  the  grave,  where  a  soldier's  requiem  pealed  in  the  fare- 
well volley  fired  over  the  cold  clay  that  held  in  life  the 
soul  of  valor,  manliness,  kindness  and  generosity. 


SCENE  ON  A  MISSISSIPPI  COTTON  PLANTATION. 

The  spirited  sketch,  herewith  given,  was  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  from  the  actual  scene,  by  Mr.  Hill,  whose 
graceful  pencil  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  Pressing  cot- 
ton, the  subject  of  our  picture,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  various  stages  of  preparation  of  cotton  for 
the  market.  After  it  is  carefully  picked  and  harvested,  it  has  to 
be  pressed  into  bales  before  it  is  rendy  to  brave  the  perils  of  fire 
and  flood  on  the  bosom  of  the  yellow  Mississippi.  Tho  cotton 
press,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  is  supported  by  a  heavy  frame 
of  timber,  and  is  about  nine  feet  in  depth.  Into  this,  the  light, 
fleecy  substance  is  poured,  and  the  capstan  bar  being  set  to  work, 
it  is  gradually  compressed  to  the  required  size,  the  cords  arc  fas- 
tened round  the  bale,  and  it  leaps  out  ready  for  transportation.  In 
our  sketch,  a  party  is  busily  filling  the  press,  and  two  stout  hands 
arc  removing  the  bales  under  the  direction  of  the  overseer.  But 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party  is  at  the  capstan,  in  the  person  of 
the  lively  darky  engaged  in  extravagant  imitations  of  the  over- 
seer, and  jeers  at  the  expense  of  the  solemn  figure  next  to  him. 
This  mercurial  "  cullud  pusson,"  a  fair  specimen  of  his  light- 
hearted  race,  by  his  jokes  and  high  spirits,  almost  doubles  tho 
motive  power  at  the  bars.  Though  apparently  solely  occupied 
with  attempts  upon  the  facial  muscles  of  his  feflow-servants,  yet 
at  the  exact  moment,  he  will  turn  a  somerset,  kick  the  shins  of 
his  next  neighbors,  like  a  playful  donkey,  and  run  round  with 
the  bars,  the  loudest  in  singing  tho  monotonous  but  not  unmusi- 
cal chant  by  which  the  blacks  accompany  their  labor.  Cotton,  as 
we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  is  the  soft  vegetable  down  which 
is  contained  in  the  seed-vessels,  and  envelops  the  seeds  of  the  cot- 
ton plant.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  and  attains  a  considerable 
height.  The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  color,  marbled  with 
brownish  veins,  and  each  divided  into  five  lol>cs.  The  flowers 
have  only  one  petal  in  five  segments,  with  a  short  tube,  and  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  color,  with  five  red  spots  at  the  bottom.  The  cot- 
ton pods  arc  of  somewhat  triangular  shape,  and  have  each  three 
cells.  These,  when  ripe,  burst  open  and  disclose  the  snow-while 
or  yellowish  contents,  in  the  midst  of  which  arc  contained  the 
seeds. 


COTTON  PRESSING  IN  LOUISIANA 
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LIVING  TOO  FAST. 

We  have  often  alluded  to  the  furious  speed  with  which  we 
Americans  live ;  and  in  our  very  last  issue  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  topic — a  subject  on  vfhich  the  press  ought  continually  to 
sound  the  alarm,  until  the  public  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
evil.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  as  misery  loves  company,  it  may  be 
a  dismal  sort  of  consolation  to  know  that  other  people  are  affected 
with  the  same  troubles  of  the  same  sort.  "  You  have  a  poor  crop 
of  potatoes  this  year,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a  farmer.  "  Yaas," 
was  the  reply,  "  but  my  opposite  neighbor  is  a  darned  sight  wuss 
off  than  I  be — that's  some  comfort."  Seriously,  however,  for  it  is 
a  serious  matter,  our  French  neighbors  over  the  water  appear  to 
be  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  violating  the  natural  laws 
of  health.  The  manner  in  which  over-exertion,  excessive  labor,  un- 
bridled ambition,  the  thirst  of  gold,  cerebral  activity  pushed  to  pain- 
ful limits,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  immoderate  use 
of  tobacco,  manifest  their  effects  is,  in  a  fatal  disorder,  which  is 
termed  the  softening  of  the  brain,  but  which  is,  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  a  general  paralysis.  The  symptoms  are  hardly  perceptible  ; 
the  victim  is  felled  as  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  One  morning  ho 
awakes — his  body  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  spring,  his  mind  is 
confused,  he  is  carried  to  a  madhouse,  and  only  leaves  its  guarded 
walls  again  for  his  last  home.  This  disorder  was  probably  that  by 
which  Count  D'Orsay  died — many  eminent  men  of  France  have 
been  affected  by  it.  Louis  Napoleon  lives  in  fear  of  it,  for  he  has 
lived  fast  in  every  way,  and  now  looks  forward  to  receive  his  pun- 
ishment. The  French  and  the  Yankees  resemble  each  other  in 
many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  rapidity  of  their  career ;  but 
while  the  Yankees  have  plenty  to  eat,  the  French  are  half  fed. 
However,  to  balance  the  account,  our  French  friends  have  a  fund 
of  spirits  to  bear  them  up,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  Yankees. 
Our  advice  to  both  peoples  is  to  live  a  little  slower. 


Our  large  Engravings. — By  placing  the  large  series  of  na- 
tional pictures,  which  we  are  publishing  in  the  Pictorial,  in  a  neat 
gilt  frame,  our  subscribers  can  furnish  their  rooms  with  an  attrac- 
tive and  highly  ornamental  set  of  pictures. 


Gloucester,  Mass. — This  thrifty  and  pleasant  town  will  send 
three  hundred  fishing  vessels  to  sea  this  spring.  In  case  of  a  war 
with  Europe,  Gloucester  would  furnish  for  our  navy  two  thousand 
first  class  seamen. 


Monumental. — Bracket  the  sculptor  is  engaged  on  a  colossal 
statue  in  marble,  to  be  placed  over  the  remains  of  the  late  Hosea 
Ballou,  now  resting  in  Mount  Auburn. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Mr.  Bright,  the  great  English  orator,  lately  complimented 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha  at  Tennyson's  expense. 

....  The  bridge  over  the  Hudson  River  is  to  be  200  feet  wide. 
No  fast  trotting  allowed,  however. 

....  Col.  Thompson  lately  sold  a  collection  of  fine  landscapes 
by  Gerry  at  remunerative  prices. 

....  Mile.  Gabrielle  De  La  Motte  has  an  unprecedented  suc- 
cess in  teaching  music  to  young  ladies  in  classes. 

....  Thirty-six  quadrillions,  and  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  millions  of  people  have  been  bom  since  the  creation. 

....  Edward  Everett's  address  on  Washington  has  been  bril- 
liantly successful  wherever  it  has  been  delivered. 

....  The  Maryland  lotteries  have  been  suppressed  by  law. 
Lotteries  used  to  be  sanctioned  by  our  own  general  court. 

....  Flour  has  declined — but  few  people  will  decline  flour  at 
the  present  prices.    Reduction  is  popular. 

....  Many  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  received  Inker- 
mann  decorations  who  never  saw  Inkennann. 

....  Two  reporters  of  this  city  have  lately  been  promoted  each 
to  the  dignity  of  "A  Gustus  Pease." 

....  A  French  paper  informs  us  that  the  speaker  ot  our  national 
house  of  representatives  is  a  "  cullud  pusson."' 

....  When  Sydney  Smith  was  advised  to  "  walk  on  an  empty 
stomach  !"  he  inquired,  '*  whose  stomach  V 

....  Mr.  Burton,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bombay  service,  succeeded 
in  entering  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  disguised  as  a  Turk. 

....  Adelaide  Phillips,  who  supplies  the  place  of  Didiee  in 
opera,  has  been  successful  in  Philadelphia. 

....  Mrs.  Partington  calls  one  branch  of  our  legislature  the 
"  House  of  Reprehensibles."    Just  like  the  old  lady. 

....  Mr.  J.  Taggart,  of  Roxbury,  has  invented  a  suspension 
railroad  for  street  travel. 

....  Hard  soap  applied  to  newly-pruned  grape  vines  stops  the 
bleeding,  says  the  New  England  Farmer. 

....  The  6team  frigate  Merrimac  performs  admirably  both 
under  steam  and  canvass.    She's  a  beauty. 

....  The  Emperor  Faustin  I.  is  trying  his  runaway  officers 
for  high  treason  and  cowardice. 

....  A  Paris  editor  was  lately  sentenced  to  three  months  im- 
prisonment for  shouting  "  Long  live  liberty !" 

....  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Sumner  has  offered  conditionally  a  lot  of 
land  for  the  East  Boston  Library  Association. 

....  A  New  England  spring  with  the  "  mahommedan,"  7 
degrees  below  "  zebra,"  is  certainly  an-ice  spring. 


"  HOPE  ON— HOPE  EVER." 

There  is  no  motto  like  this  for  one's  guidance  through  life. 
Storms,  shadows  and  darkness  may  and  must  assail  our  pathway, 
but  the  star  of  hope  is  always  beaming,  if  we  only  will  but  see  it, 
"white  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea."  Mr.  Mark  Tapley,  in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  was  always  "jolly,"  under  the  most  afflictive 
circumstances.  For  a  person  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
everything,  there  are  a  variety  of  proverbial  encouragements 
which  never  come  amiss.  "  It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning  " 
— "Fortune's  wheel  is  ever  revolving" — "bad  luck  this  time, 
better  next,"  are  golden  legends  for  the  poor  and  struggling. 

When  the  storm  of  the  revolution  first  broke  over  France,  the 
higher  classes  sunk  at  first  in  utter  despair  ;  but  in  a  short  time 
they  "  got  used  to  it,"  and  used  to  play  at  "guillotine"  in  the 
Temple,  in  preparation  for  their  final  exit  from  the  scaffold.  Now 
if  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  keep  up  their  spirits  under  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  speedy  decapitation,  certainly  those  afflicted  with  the 
minor  miseries  of  human  life  may  well  imitate  Mark  Tapley,  and 
resolve  to  be  "jolly"  under  their  various  trials. 

There  are  some  people  who  never  will  make  an  effort  to  raise 
their  spirits.  They  seem  born  under  a  cloud ;  their  hemisphere  is 
always  in  shadow ;  they  arc  always  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
"  peck  of  trouble."  Remark  to  one  of  these  croakers  that  the 
weather  is  very  pleasant,  he  will  tell  you  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
for  it  to-morrow.  If  a  piece  of  good  fortune  befall  him,  he  is  sure 
it  can't  last.  It's  just  his  luck  to  have  things  turn  over  the  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  felicitate  himself  upon  his  happiness.  These 
are  the  sort  of  people  who  never  have  gazelles  to  glad  them  with 
their  dark  black  eyes,  but  when  they  come  to  know  them  and  love 
them  well,  they  are  sure  to  die ;  who  never  have  a  piece  of  toast 
particularly  good  and  wide,  that  falls  not  on  the  sanded  floor 
and  always  on  the  buttered  side.    Their  favorite  strain  is  : 

11  All  that's  fair  must  fade, 

The  fairest  still  the  fleetest; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest." 

Other  people  meet  with  losses  in  gazelles  and  other  live  stock, 
without  despairing  of  success  in  their  little  menageries ;  but  if  one 
of  these  croakers  loses  a  single  gazelle  he  gives  up  the  business  in 
despair.  For  him,  instead  of  there  being  "no  such  word  as  fail," 
there  seems  to  bo  no  other  word  in  the  dictionary  1  Hope  does 
not  exist  in  his  vocabulary. 


Messrs.  Smith's  Melodeons. — We  have  for  some  time  been 
intending  to  call  atten  i  ion  to  the  admirable  melodeons  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  417  Washington  Street. 
They  have  made  a  speciality  of  this  manufacture,  and  turn  out 
instruments  remarkable  for  their  richness  and  purity  of  tone,  du- 
rability and  finish.  The  extensive  patronage  and  reputation  they 
enjoy  furnish  the  best  commentary  on  their  skill.  The  melodeon 
is  an  instrument  of  recent  invention,  and  combining  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  pianoforte  and  organ,  with  portability  and 
cheapness,  is  now  very  extensively  used — particularly  by  small 
churches  whoso  means  do  not  permit  the  purchase  of  more  costly 
instruments  of  music.  The  Messrs.  Smith  send  out  no  instru- 
ment that  does  not  prove  reliable  and  satisfactory. 


Mrs.  Barrow. — Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case  have  taken 
an  admirable  full  length  photograph  of  this  distinguished  artiste, 
as  she  appeared  in  the  character  of  "  Minehaha,"  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  which  is  to  be  used  for  modelling  the  figure-head  of 
Donald  McKay's  new  ship,  named  after  Longfellow's  heroine. 
The  compliment  is  a  deserved  one.  The  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Barrow  recites  Hiawatha's  wooing  throws  a  new  light  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  poet. 

The  Price  of  a  Watch. — During  the  war  of  1812,  a  sailor 
went  into  a  watchmaker's  in  Washington  Street,  and  handing  him 
a  small  lever  watch,  asked  what  it  would  cost  to  repair  it.  He 
was  told  the  repairs  would  cost  more  than  the  original.  "  Then, 
heave  ahead,  old  fellow,"  said  the  sailor.  "  I  gave  an  English 
chap  a  knock  over  the  figure-head  for  the  ticker,  and  if  you'll  fix 
it  up  ship-shape,  I'll  givo  you  a  couple  of  knocks,  and  square  the 
account  1" 

Oltmpia. — This  play,  adapted  rather  than  translated  from  the 
French,  by  A.  W.  Thaxter,  Jr.,  associate  editor  of  the  Evening 
Gazette,  and  first  produced  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  the  occasion 
of  Mrs.  Barrow's  benefit,  has  proved  a  complete  success.  It  is 
admirably  written,  and  full  of  telling  points.  The  production  of 
a  play  like  this  is  quite  an  event  in  Athenian  circles. 


The  Capitol  at  Washington. — Our  next  number  will  con- 
tain one  of  our  large  size  pictures,  drawn  in  Mr.  Billings's  best 
style,  and  representing  the  national  capitol  with  all  the  additions 
and  improvements  complete,  forming  a  splendid  and  valuable  pic- 
ture, well  worthy  of  preservation. 


Conclusive  Evidence. — A  young  woman  brought  up  before 
the  Police  Court  for  misdemeanor,  was  asked  for  some  proof  of 
her  respectability.  In  her  defence,  she  said  she  was  acquainted  with 
"all  the  lawyers,"  and  was  instantly  committed  for  six  months. 


Curran's  Wit. — A  gentleman  met  Curran,  while  an  invalid, 
limping  along  the  street.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "you  walk  slow." — 
"  Yes,"  replied  Curran,  "  but  I'm  going  fast." 

Long  Paper. — A  gentleman  in  this  city  drew  a  bill  at  so  long 
a  date,  that  it  took  his  friend,  the  acceptor,  six  whole  weeks  to 
endorse  it. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  present  number  will  be  found  a  fine 
view  of  Jefferfon  Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  as  seen  from  the  Campus  Martius,  drawn  expressly  for 
us  by  Mr.  Hill,  with  the  daguerreotype-like  fidelity  for  which  his 
city  sketches  are  remarkable.  Jefferson  Avenue  is  well  paved,  and 
has  noble  stone  sidewalks,  and  the  principal  public  buildings  are 
located  upon  it.  All  who  have  visited  Detroit  recently  will  recog- 
nize the  various  familiar  points  in  this  picture.  The  hotel  on 
which  the  flag  is  hoisted  is  the  "  Mansion  House,"  which  vies  with 
the  National  in  being  considered  as  the  most  popular  hotel  in  the 
city.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  will  be  noticed  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  City  Hall  and  Market.  The  name  of  the 
city  is  a  French  word  signifying  straight,  and  is  descriptive  of  its 
locality  on  the  west  bank  of  Detroit  River.  There  is  a  noble  har- 
bor here,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  ships. 
The  city  is  favorably  located  for  commerce,  while  its  position  in 
the  great  channel  of  emigration  enhances  its  importance.  It  has 
lake,  river  and  canal  communication  with  the  principal  countries 
of  trade.  A  large  number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  are  con- 
stantly plying  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  By  means  of  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  it  has  been  brought  within  one  day's 
travel  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  There  is  a  vast  travel  over  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  which  extends  across  Lake  Michigan 
and  connects  with  another  road  leading  to  Chicago.  Several 
plank  roads  radiate  from  the  city  to  the  interior.  The  business  ot 
the  city  is  prodigious.  The  annual  exports,  coastwise,  amount  to 
above  $4,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  more  than  $15,000,000. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  with  Canada,  and  the  tonnage  of  the 
port  is  very  large.  Various  lucrative  branches  of  manufactures 
are  carried  on  within  the  city.  The  plan  of  Detroit  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  That  portion  contiguous  to  the  river  is  laid  out  rectan- 
gularly, and  extends  back  1200  feet  from  the  shore  ;  further  be- 
yond, the  space  is  divided  into  triangular  sections  by  a  number  of 
avenues  which  converge  to  an  open  area  called  the  Great  Circus. 
The  Woodward  Avenue  is  a  fine  broad  thoroughfare,  which  crosses 
Jefferson  Avenue  at  right  angles.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  old  State  House,  which  embraces  an  extensive  view,  the 
Bank  of  Michigan,  the  Custom  House  and  Marine  Hospital.  Pub- 
lic education  is  liberally  provided  for,  and  there  are  several  chari- 
table institutions.  The  newspapers  which  hail  from  Detroit  are 
well  edited  and  handsomely  printed.  The  whole  city  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  water  which  is  obtained  from  the  Detroit  River  is  of 
the  purest  quality.  It  is  a  place  of  great  interest,  and  a  fine  ex- 
amplo  of  the  rapid  growth  of  American  cities. 


Worthy  of  Remembrance. — Let  no  stranger  visit  Boston 
without  a  call  at  the  daguerreotype  and  photographic  rooms  of 
Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case,  No.  299  1-2  Washington  Street.  It  is  to 
this  house  that  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  "  originals "  of 
many  fine  likenesses  which  we  give  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns. 


Getting  High. — A  western  man  iately  took  lodgings  at  the 
Astor,  and  was  escorted  at  night  by  the  waiter  to  the  top  of  the 
building ;  he  turned  to  his  guide,  and  said  :  "  Look  here,  stranger, 
if  you  intend  to  call  me  at  six  in  the  morning,  you'd  better  do  it 
now,  as  it  will  be  about  that  time  afore  I  can  get  down  again." 


M.  D. — The  eccentric  Dr.  Borax  was  applied  to  by  a  poor 
woman  to  prescribe  for  a  slight  wound.  "  Put  on  a  cataplasm  !" 
said  the  doctor.  "  But,  doctor  dear,  it's  for  a  child !" — "  O,  then 
use  a  kittenplasm,"  was  the  answer. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  John  P.  Wild,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cl«y 
ton,  of  Farmington,  Me. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  George  M.  Clark  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burns;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Horatio  J.  Richards  to  Miss  Grace 
Johnson;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  John  S.  Powell  to  Miss  Lucy  W.Rowe. — At 
South  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fairchild,  Mr.  Moses  Gile  to  Miss  JuliaS.  Austin. — 
At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Uutchins.  Mr.  George  W.  Hobbs  to  Miss  Helen 
M.  Pratt,  of  South  Weymouth. — At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  Mr. 
Daniel  L.  Demmon,  of  Somerville.  to  Miss  Susan  F.  J.  Kimball. — At  Lexing- 
ton, by  Rev.  Mr.  Staples,  Mr.  Benjamin  Locke  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Sk'-lton. — At 
Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Ezra  Harlow  to  Miss  Katie  Covington. — 
At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  James  S.  Matthews,  of  Worcester,  to 
Miss  Ellen  P.  Sargent. — At  South  Hingham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Michael 
L.  Cushing  to  Miss  Josephine  Kimball,  of  South  Scituate. — At  New  Bedford, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Eldredge,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Humes,  of  Providenco,  to  Miss  Deborah 
Knapp. — At  Clinton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Zadoc  C.  Patterson  to  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Brown. — At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brouson.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Brown 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Potter. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brace,  Mr.  Clark  J.  Bul- 
lock to  Miss  Fanny  F.  Hathaway. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mr.  Nicholas  Ilalloran,  39;  Mr.  Adam  Collins. 23;  Mr.  JamesS. 
Pollard,  35;  Miss  Susan  Childs;  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown.  58;  Miss  Charlotte  C. 
Eldredge,  18;  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway.  78;  Widow  Martha  Damon,  of  Wayland, 
88;  Widow  Sarah  Thaxter,  69;  WHnw  Mary  lllnian,  76;  Miss  Maria  Augusta 
Granger;  Mr.  Seth  H.  Mason,  37;  Ms.  Ellen  A.  Tomlinsou,  29;  Mr.  Michael 
nealy,63;  Mr.  William  T.  Clark,  printer,  32;  Mrs.  Lovice  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Beriah 
Loomis,  84.—  At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Mary  Newhall,  80. — At  Chcisea,  Mrs.  Jane  M. 
Thayer,  49.—  At  Waltham,  Mrs.  Adeline  A.  Heard,  21. — At  Cambridgeport, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Maynard,  64  —At  Brooklinc,  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Edmond.  28.— At  Dor- 
chester, Widow  Ann  Bird.  85. — At  Hingham,  Mr.  Samuel  Beal,  47. — At  Essex, 
Mr.  Parker  Burnham,  92. — At  Salem,  Miss  Susan  Babbidge,  75;  Miss  Eliza  C. 
Bridges,  30.— At  South  Danvers,  Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Churchill,  20.— At  Andover, 
Mrs.  Fannie  E..  wife  of  Mr.  D.  U.  Atwood,  and  daughter  of  Dea.  Jacob  Das- 
comb.  27. — At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Woodbury,  85. — At  Westfield,  Mr. 
Azariah  Moscly,  90. — At  Taunton,  Mr.  Granville  Knapp,  89  — At  Worcester 
Miss  Polly  Kennedy,  87.— At  New  Bedford,  Capt.  Asa  Dillingham,  79;  Mr. 
James  Thomas  Uowland,  23. — At  Belchertown,  Mr.  Reuben  White,  94.— At 
New  Haven,  Mr.  Roger  Sherman,  son  cf  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  88. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MI>EKVA  TO  . 

BT    FRANK    FRKEQL*  ILL. 

Toil  on— toil  on— my  favorite  sou — 

I  would  not  have  thee  cease; 
0  stoop  uot  thou  till  victories  won 

Shall  grant  thee  proud  release. 
My  te-zU  round  thy  breast  I've  thrown, 

My  olive  twines  thy  brow; 
On  to  the  goal— prew  thou,  my  sou — 

I'll  not  forsake  thee  now. 

On  to  the  goal — toil  on — toil  on — 

Mine  are  no  vulgar  shrines ; 
In  halls  of  justice  early  won, 

My  wreath  thy  brow  entwines ; 
But  I  have  dazzling  glories  bright, 

Now  sparkling  for  thy  brow, 
And  magic  dreams  from  realms  cf  light 

Would  seise  thee  even  now. 

Toil  on,  toil  on — search  out  the  pearls 
host  ou  time's  heaving  sea; 

Pick  up  those  withered  flowers,  aud  twine 
Anew  that  wreath  for  me. 

Fetch  out  thy  bopes—  fetch  out  thy  faith- 
Lay  them  on  life  *  best  shrine; 

Then  ou — dash  on — not  even  death 
Can  meet  my  gifts  divine. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MAGIC  MIRROR. 

BT  ELLEN  EUSTACE. 

"And  now  for  a  story  of  the  bra  re  old  feudal  times!"  said 
Marion,  as  wc  sat  together  one  evening  at  twilight. 

"  O,  no — a  fairy  tale !"  cried  romance-loving  Helen,  whoso 
thoughts  and  footsteps  were  sadly  given  to  wander  from  the 
"  beaten  track."  "  Think  how  charming  it  would  be,  in  this  pro- 
saic life  of  ours,  rf,  at  every  vivid  hope  or  fancy,  a  brilliant  little 
being  with  gossamer  wings  should  alight  on  the  nearest  twig  or 
flower,  and  waving  a  tiny  waud,  exclaim,  in  most  strictly  approved 
fairy  language,  '  Young  and  beautiful  maiden,  thy  wishes  are  all 
known  to  me ;  and  soon,  through  my  magic  power,  shall  they  bo 
happily  realized  !' " 

"  Of  course,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  "  Helen  would  not  answer,  '  O, 
lovely  and  gracious  fairy,  reveal  to  me,  if  thou  canst,  how  a  cer- 
tain absent  youth  is  now  occupied,  and  whether  he  is  still  constant 
to  her  who  will  cherish  his  image  forever !' " 

"  O,  would  tkat  I  did  know — that  I  could  only  see  him  for  ono 
moment,  and  read  his  true  thoughts  !"  murmured  the  blushing  girl. 

"A  dangerous  wish,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said  L  "I  will  tell  you 
a  legend  that  may  lead  you  to  retract  such  a  desire,  and  rest  con- 
tented without  seeking  to  know  the  future,  shrouded  perhaps  in 
mercy  from  our  gaze.  I  will  introduce  you  at  once  to  Lady 
Edith,  the  heroine,  as  sad  and  alone  she  sat  in  her  turret  chamber. 

"  The  Lady  Edith  was  an  orphan.  She  remembered  not  a 
mother's  kind  caresses,  and  was  but  a  child  when  her  father  took 
up  arms  under  his  king,  Henry  the  Second,  against  France,  and 
died  bravely  on  the  battle  field.  Her  uncle,  the  Baron  Hugh 
Lacy,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  young  girl  at  her  father's 
death;  but  he  had  lived  long  alone  and  unwedded,  and  he  cared 
not  to  be  vexed,  as  lie  confessed,  by  a  maiden's  follies  and  fancies. 
So  the  fair  damsel  inhabited  a  tine  old  castle,  with  only  the  retain- 
ers of  her  father's  time,  and  her  own  attendants.  Among  these 
was  ono  loved  by  the  Lady  Edith,  and  with  whom  she  shared  her 
own  advantages.  Hose  Bertram  was  as  a  sister  rather  than  a 
handmaid  to  the  lovely  Edith. 

"As  years  sped  on,  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  t ho  fair  heiress 
attracted  many  suitors  to  the  castle,  but  they  rode  away  again, 
with  only  a  cold  refusal  to  keep  them  company,  so  that  some  fierco 
knights  thought  of  storming  tho  citadel,  and  bearing  away  the 
lady  by  forco  ;  but  her  modesty  and  innocent  helplessness  formed 
an  all-sufficient  shield  for  her  safety  and  protection. 

"  At  last  came  the  hour  when  the  Lady  Edith  was  constrained, 
like  all  her  sex,  to  bow  to  love's  power;  and  in  a  brave  knight, 
Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy,  she  recognized  her  heart's  lord.  At  the 
timo  of  our  story,  the  lovers  had  plighted  their  troth,  and  Sir 
Herbert,  parting  from  his  lady,  set  sail  for  Palestine,  to  follow  tho 
fortunes  of  his  master  and  king,  Richard,  Coeur  do  Lion. 

"  In  the  presence  of  Sir  Hubert  dc  Courcy,  the  affection  of  Editli 
was  shaded  by  a  degree  of  reserve  that  characterized  the  damsels 
of  thoso  times.  But  beneath  Ibis  calm  exterior  her  heart  throbbed 
with  undying  attachment ;  and  as  months  passed,  and  no  tidings  of 
the  absent  knight  reached  her  from  Palestine,  her  spirits  sunk,  and 
her  eyes  soon  became  dimmed  with  watching  and  weeping. 

"  One  day,  after  having  finished  her  morning  occupations,  op- 
pressed by  her  sad  forebodings,  Lady  Edith  retired  to  a  grotto 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  fragrant  screens  of  foliage,  and  cooled  by 
the  clear  waters  of  a  sparkling  fountain.  Here  she  had  bid  Sir 
Hubert  a  last  adieu ;  the  scene  recalled  vividly  all  her  regrets  and 
disappointed  hopes,  and  she  exclaimed,  aloud : 

"  '  How  long  a  time  has  lingered  on  since  wc  parted,  and  no 
tidings  have  yet  come  to  me !  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment,  har- 
assed by  long  marches,  or  fainting  under  the  ardor  of  the  sun,  he 
lies  helpless  and  dying,  without  succor.  While  I  am  here,  repos- 
ing in  ease  under  the  shade  of  our  favorite  retreat,  to  what  perils 
may  he  not  be  exposed !    But  I  dare  not  think — ' 

"  And  the  Lady  Edith,  overcome  by  the  torturings  of  her  own 
Imagination,  wept  bitterly  for  a  few  moments.  But  again  giving 
expression  to  tho  sad  vi>i,.:»  that  haunted  her,  she  cried  : 


"'O,  that  I  could  behold  him  but  for  one  moment ! — read  his 
heart  and  his  thoughts  ! — learn  from  hour  to  hour  how  he  was  em- 
ployed, and  if  he  were  free  from  suffering  and  danger!  Why  has 
it  not  been  given  us  to  know  all  that  interests  tho  object  of  our 
love  1    This  gift  is  due  to  my  tenderness,  my  grief,  and  my  tears  !' 

"  As  she  uttered  these  words,  a  slight  noise  at  the  side  of  tho 
grotto  alarmed  her.  Turning  her  eyes  she  beheld  a  little  figure, 
bright  and  beaming  us  the  creation  of  a  dream,  hardly  a  foot  in 
height,  but  of  symmetry  so  perfect  as  to  form  a  miniature  of  love- 
liness. Her  features  were  regular,  and  her  smile  full  of  sweetness. 
Golden  locks  floated  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  lily  white  robe  fell 
to  feet  bare  and  fair  as  marble.  Surprised  at  this  sudden  appari- 
tion, the  maiden  would  have  flown,  but  was  restrained  by  an  irre- 
sistible power.  She  glanced  timidly  at  the  little  being  before  her, 
who  advanced  with  grace,  and  said  : 

"'Let  not  my  presence  alarm  thee,  fair  Edith.  Thy  innocenco 
and  goodness  of  heart  are  pledges  that  thou  canst  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  me ;  no  evil  power  could  injure  a  soul  so  pure  and  true 
as  thine.  By  the  queen  of  tho  fairies  was  I  appointed  at  thy 
birth,  to  watch  over  and  guard  thy  happiness ;  to  avert  any  injury 
that  my  limited  power  might  save  thee  from ;  but  suffering  and 
sorrow  I  cannot  overcome — they  must  shadow  at  times  tho  path 
of  every  earthly  being  !  Thou  art  now  afflicted,' she  continued, 
'  with  thy  first  and  greatest  grief.  I  have  read  all  thy  regrets  and 
desires ;  they  arc  pure  and  natural.  Thy  lover,  it  is  true,  must 
encounter  many  dangers,  but  it  is  in  the  path  to  glory.  His  career 
is  brilliant,  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  honor  that  surrounds  him,  ho  is 
saddened  by  thoughts  of  his  separation  from  thee !  May  this 
knowledge  relieve  tho  inquietude  of  thy  soul,  and  lead  thee  to 
subdue  tho  regrets  I  have  witnessed  with  sorrow  1' 

"  Gratefully  acknowledging  tho  happiness  the  kind  fairy  had 
conferred,  the  maiden  strove  to  seem  satisfied  ;  but  her  speaking 
eyes  betrayed  that  her  soul  longed  for  more  direct  intelligence  of 
her  absent  knight.    This  the  fairy  perceived,  and  answered  : 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  truthfully,  fair  Edith,  but  why  repress  tho 
expression  of  thy  deeper  feelings.  These  shall  be  gratified  !  In 
this  mirror  shalt  thou  read,  whenever  thou  desirest,  the  situation 
and  thoughts  of  Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy  during  his  absence !  Take 
it,  then,  and  twice  during  tho  day,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour 
between,  shalt  thou  behold  the  image  of  thy  loved  one,  and  know 
that  which  occupies  him  at  the  moment  thou  art  gazing.' 

"  Edith  hastened  to  accept  tho  proffered  gift,  and  with  tears  of 
joy  thanked  the  good  being  who  had  given  her  so  much  happiness. 
The  fairy  then  resumod  : 

" '  Thou  wilt  carefully  cherish  and  guard  my  boon  ;  mayst  thou 
not  find  it  a  fatal  error  !  But  I  leavo  thee  to  experience  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  the  gift  may  impart.  And  if,  at  somo  future 
time,  thou  shouldst  wish  to  be  ignorant  of  tho  knowledge  it  be- 
stows, return  to  this  spot,  dip  the  mirror  iu  this  fountain,  and  I 
shall  be  hero  to  answer.'    At  these  words  the  fairy  disappeared. 

"  Gradually  recovering  from  the  surprise  and  delight  this  super- 
natural presence  had  caused,  Editli  returned  to  the  castle,  and 
hastened  to  summon  Koso  to  her  side,  that  together  they  might 
test  the  magic  power  of  the  fairy's  gift.  Koso  listened  with  won- 
der and  incredulity  to  her  mistress's  account  of  her  mysterious 
visitor,  and  the  precious  treasure  she  had  bestowed  ;  but  easting 
her  eyes  toward  the  mirror,  on  which  Edith  was  already  gazing  in 
an  cestacy  of  delight,  sho  beheld  thero  the  refutation  of  all  her 
doubts.  In  all  tho  glory  of  his  knighthood  and  martial  bearing, 
Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy  stood  before  them  !  A  coat  of  linked  mail, 
with  plated  gauntlets,  and  a  steel  breastplate,  protected  his  noblo 
form.  The  bars  of  his  helmet  were  unclosed ;  and  as  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  for  it  was  the  matin  hour,  the  upraised  eye 
and  moving  lips  betrayed  that  he  was  at  his  morning  orisons. 

"At  tho  conclusion  of  his  prayer,  the  knight  disappeared  for  a 
moment  within  his  tent,  and  returned  wearing  a  surcoat  of  cloth, 
which  Edith  had  herself  embroidered.  This  he  wore,  like  all  the 
warriors  of  the  Holy  Land,  to  exclude  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
from  his  burnished  armor.  She  saw  him  then  gaze  reverently 
down  upon  his  mantle,  lift  it  to  his  lips,  and  she  knew  she  was  at 
that  moment  in  his  thoughts,  when  a  mist  spread  over  all  the 
scene,  and  the  mirror  reflected  only  her  own  lovely  face. 

"  An  hour  with  its  tedious  moments  must  now  pass  before  tho 
faithful  glass  could  again  be  consulted.  With  Edith  no  other  idea 
was  present ;  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  wonder  as  she  remem- 
bered tho  fairy's  fears  and  expectations  that  the  gift  might  bo 
returned  to  her.  '  How  could  she  imagine,'  the  maiden  cried, 
' that  I  would  ever  willingly  relinquish  such  happiness!  I  shall 
live  only  for  the  joy  it  imparts,  and  every  hour  will  be  dark  to  me, 
when  this  bright  surface  reflects  not  his  image  I' 

"  When  the  time  again  came  for  the  vision  of  Sir  Hubert  to  be 
visible,  the  Lady  Edith  sat  bending  eagerly  over  the  mirror,  while 
her  companion  knelt  by  her  side  to  share  tho  happiness  of  her 
mistress.  But  what  horror  chills  their  veins  as  they  gaze  on  the 
scene  before  them  I 

"  On  an  elevated  mound,  surrounded  by  tho  warriors  of  tho 
crusades  from  many  different  nations,  a  flag-staff"  is  planted,  from 
which  waves  a  banner  whereon  is  emblazoned  the  eagle  of  Austria. 
Low  on  the  earth  lies  the  English  standard,  as  if  just  torn  from  its 
station,  and  its  position  usurped  by  the  one  now  floating  above. 
A  kingly  form,  half  clad,  and  hastily  armed,  rushes  through  the 
ranks,  and  seizing  the  standard,  uproots  it  from  the  earth,  hurls 
the  Austrian  flag  to  the  ground,  and  tramples  upon  it !  A  gigan- 
tic Hungarian  warrior  is  seen  to  start  hastily  forward,  to  avenge 
the  insult.  He  aims  a  blow  at  the  daring  monarch  that  would 
have  been  fatal,  had  not  Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy,  who  stood  near, 
fearing  for  the  unguarded  state  of  his  leader,  rushed  between  them, 
and  received  the  full  force  of  the  assault.  For  a  moment  he  stands 
upright,  then  staggers  a  few  steps,  and  sinks  seemingly  lifeless  to 
the  earth ! 


"  Edith  could  bear  no  more.  She  sank  fainting  into  the  arms 
of  her  attendant,  who  bewailed  with  loud  exclamations  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gift  which  could  bring  so  much  misery  by  its  sad  revela- 
tions. When  her  lady  recovered,  it  was  only  to  revive  the  know- 
ledge that  she  must  live  through  the  hours  of  the  night  in  all  tho 
fearful  uncertainty  that  the  vision  had  occasioned.  Was  her  lover 
slain  ?  Had  she  parted  with  him  forever  ?  Already  diil  the  maid- 
en begin  to  repent  of  the  fatal  curiosity  that  had  brought  such 
cruel  satisfaction. 

"  With  tho  first  rays  of  the  morning  light  the  mirror  was  placed 
before  the  Lady  Edith,  while  Rose  tremblingly  watched  the  result. 
But  despair  is  now  chased  away  by  joy  and  gratitude  1  Rising 
slowly  from  his  couch,  although  still  pale  and  enfeebled,  Sir  Hu- 
bert appeared  to  tho  eyes  of  the  damsels.  His  page  seemed  to 
have  attired  him  with  much  care  and  attention,  as  if  for  a  coming 
interview.  His  dark  locks  and  curling  beard  were  arranged  with 
precision  and  elegance,  and  the  arm  that  was  wounded  in  the  affray 
was  suspended  in  a  silken  scarf  of  gorgeous  eastern  hues. 

"  Again  all  fades  away  before  the  entranced  gaze  of  the  maiden,' 
who,  sinking  on  her  knees,  poured  out  her  soul  in  grateful  thanks- 
giving and  prayer.  Thus  passes  the  interval,  the  moments  flying 
swiftly,  until  the  surface  of  the  mirror  once  more  pictured  forth 
the  events  then  transpiring  in  a  far  distant  land. 

"  How  magnificent  the  scene  that  now  shone  before  the  aston- 
ished beholders  !  A  pavilion  of  purple  silk,  looped  with  cords 
and  tassels  of  gold,  occupied  all  the  space.  Oriental  carpets  cov- 
ered the  floor,  rich  cushions  of  tapestry  were  disposed  around, 
while  the  top  of  the  pavibon  was  concealed  by  sky-blue  silk,  to 
resemble  the  firmament,  and  studded  with  a  moon  and  stars  of 
solid  silver!  Amid  this  gorgeous  scene  a  fair  woman  of  tran- 
scendent loveliness,  but  of  such  delicate  and  diminutive  propor- 
tions as  to  seem  hardly  more  than  a  child,  reclined  on  a  pile  of 
velvet  cushions.  A  profusion  of  light  hair  fell  over  her  exquisitely 
shaped  shoulders,  and  her  deep  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  the  light 
of  pleasure  and  expectation.  A  robe  of  sea-green  silk  enhanced 
the  delicacy  of  her  pure  and  roseate  complexion ;  rich  jewels  en- 
circled her  waist,  and  sparkled  on  her  arms,  while  a  veil  of  gossa- 
mer texture,  embroidered  with  silver,  depended  from  her  locks  of 
gold,  and  fell  around  her  liko  a  glittering  mist. 

"  What  relation,  however,  could  this  fairy  like  vision  have  to 
the  fate  of  Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy  I  Already  the  heart  of  the  Lady 
Edith  was  torn  by  a  pang  of  jealousy,  when  a  curtain  was  drawn 
aside  at  the  end  of  the  tent,  and  she  saw  her  lover  enter !  Slowly 
and  languidly  he  approached  tho  lovely  being  who  was  evidently 
expecting  him,  and  knelt  at  her  feet.  With  much  emotion  she 
extended  a  little  hand,  soft  and  delicate  as  a  snow-flake,  which  the 
kuight  tenderly  pressed  to  his  lips  !  Then  rising,  she  took  from 
her  own  neck  a  sparkling  cross,  suspended  to  a  chain  of  exquisito 
workmanship,  and  threw  it  over  tho  shoulders  of  Sir  Hubert  do 
Courcy  as  he  knelt  before  her ! 

"  Overcome  by  jealousy  and  despair,  Edith  closed  her  eyes  to 
shut  out  the  detested  sight,  and  acting  on  the  resolution  of  the  mo- 
ment, nerved  by  proudest  pride  and  outraged  affection  hurried 
with  swift  steps  to  tho  grotto.  There,  dipping  the  fatal  mirror, 
which  she  held,  in  the  waters  of  tho  fountain,  the  fairy  once  more 
appeared,  and  thus  addressed  her : 

"  '  And  am  I  so  soon  summoned  to  take  ba*k  the  gift,  fair 
Edith,  that  thou  so  eagerly  craved  !  I  anticipated  this  return  of 
it,  but  in  how  short  a  time  has  its  revelations  brought  sorrow  and 
disappointment !  Poor  maiden  !  I  read  in  thy  pallid  cheeks  and 
downcast  eye  all  the  grief  and  misery  my  cruel  kindness  has  in- 
flicted. But  despair  not !  Although  nt  this  dark  moment  all 
seems  so  sad  and  hopeless,  believe  me  there  are  happier  hours  in 
the  future.' 

"As  the  fairy  disappeared  after  uttering  these  words,  the  Lady 
Edith  slowly  left  the  grotto,  nnd  returned  to  her  turret  chamber 
with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart.  Although  tlie  fortitude  and  resolution 
that  nerved  her  would  not  allow  her  to  yield  entirely  to  the  dark 
presentiment  that  threatened  her  fate,  yet  hours  of  anguish  would 
como  that  seemed  almost  unendurable. 

"  Many  months  thus  passed  in  alternate  courage  and  despair, 
for  Edith  remembered  the  fairy's  hopeful  words,  and  awaited  with 
a  trembling  heart  the  events  of  the  future. 

"  One  happv  day  there  came  a  troubadour  to  the  castle,  bearing 
a  missive  from  Palestine,  in  the  well-known  characters  of  Sir  Hu- 
bert de  Courcy  !  Therein,  all  the  mystery  was  explained  I  So 
sudden  a  transition  from  the  saddest  doubts  to  certain  happiness, 
was  almost  overwhelming ;  but  joy  kills  not,  and  Edith  hailed  with 
rapture  the  tidings  that  restored  all  her  confidence  in  the  honor 
and  affection  of  her  loyal  knight 

"  The  letter,  which  described  all  that  had  transpired  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy,  explained  the  circumstance  of  the 
affray  that  the  maidens  had  witnessed.  Tho  wound  that  had 
seemed  to  Edith  so  fatal  in  its  consequences,  was  aimed  against 
the  life  of  Sir  Hubert's  noble  monarch,  Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  who 
had  impetuously  rushed  from  his  tent  to  quell  an  insurrection 
among  his  followers. 

"  Next  followed  a  vivid  description  of  the  brilliant  scene  that 
had  caused  such  jealous  fears.  The  bright  and  beautiful  creature, 
who  had  summoned  the  knight  to  her  presence,  to  express  her 
gratitude  for  the  the  salvation  of  Richard's  life,  was  the  lovely 
Bercngaria,  England's  queen,  whose  praises  were  sung  by  every 
troubadour  throughout  Christendom. 

"  Thus  all  was  happily  explained,  and  when  Sir  Hubert  returned 
in  due  timo  from  tho  Holy  Land,  high  in  the  favor  of  his  king, 
and  wearing  laurels  of  stainless  honor,  and  the  Lady  Edith  plight- 
ed to  him  her  nuptial  vows,  she  remembered,  with  humility,  the 
forbidden  knowledge  she  had  dared  to  crave,  and  gratefully 
thankcd  the  All-wise  Being,  who  veils  in  mystery  thoso  events 
which  we  «an  neither  alter  nor  avert."  1 
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EDITORIALi  MELANGE. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  have  discontinued  all 

their  trains  on  Sunday.  Mayor  Wood  is  carrying  out  his  last 

proclamation.  One  of  the  second  ward  police  had  his  pay  sus- 
pended for  three  days,  for  permitting  a  highway  robbery  on  his 

bent  without  effecting  an  arrest.  A  bed  of  cannel  coal  has 

been  discovered  near  Salem,  Iowa.  It  is  estimated  that  the 

value  of  the  metalliferous  productions  of  England  for  the  past  year 
■was  nearly  thirty-three  millions  sterling,  namely  : — Coals  at  pits, 
£23,000,000;  iron  ore,  £.3,000,000;  copper  ore.  £1,800,000;  lead 
ore,  £1,500,000 ;  tin  ore,  £700,000 ;  silver  ore,  £200,000;  zinc  ore, 
£15,000;  salts,  earths,  sulphur,  building  stones,  etc.,  the  sum  of 
£3,000,000.  Fat  pork  is  employed  on  some  of  the  Ohio  rail- 
roads, for  lubricating  axles.  The  Scientific  American  says 

that  a  pencil  which  would  give  a  clear,  black  stroke,  and  inscribe 
indelible  characters  upon  paper  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  pen 
and  ink,  would  be  a  fortune  for  the  inventor.    It  has  no  doubt 

such  an  invention  will  yet  be  made.  The  State  of  Maine  owns 

about  2,000,000  acres  of  wild  lands.  Leavenworth  City,  in 

Kanzas,  contains  307  buildings,  of  which  76  are  business  houses. 

One  firm  sold  last  year  $60,000  worth  of  dry  goods.  An  effort 

is  being  made  to  procure  a  grand  organ  to  be  placed  in  the  Music 

Hall.  A  Wall  Street  banker  lately  gave  $3500  as  a  donation 

to  the  Pease  mission  at  the  Five  Points,  New  York.    His  wife  on 

the  same  day  gave  $500.  Advices  from  the  Teneriffe  Islands 

state  that  the  winter  there  has  been  terribU   A  bed  of  fine 

porcelain  clay  has  recently  been  found  under  a  stratum  of  brick 
clay,  on  the  land  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gayley,  near  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, within  a  mile  of  tide  water.  The  Ohio  institution  for  the 

deaf  and  dumb  has  148  pupils  under  instruction.  An  exchange 

says,  that  in  1797,  the  Delaware  was  ice  bound  for  several  miles 
below  the  city,  and  horses  attached  to  sleighs  were  driven  on  the 

ice  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Philadelphia.  There  are  fourteen 

schools  among  the  Seneca  Indians,  in  New  York.  An  old  and 

much  respected  colored  woman,  familiarly  known  as  Old  Aunt 
Nannie,  died  January  30,  near  Powhatan  Court  House,  Va.  She 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  127  years;  such  a  case  of  longevity  is 
scarcely  on  record.  She  was  much  respected  for  piety  by  all  who 
knew  her;  and  was  the  mother  of  eighteen  children,  all  of  whom 

died  at  an  old  age.  The  citizens  of  Buffalo  talk  of  tunnelling 

the  Niagara  River  near  their  city.  A  correspondent  of  the 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Commercial,  writing  from  Washington, 
March  4,  says  : — "  By  this  morning's  package  of  German  newspa- 
pers, published  ia  my  birthplace,  I  find  a  positive  statement  that 
Robert  Schuyler  lives  in  the  little  town  of  Brugge,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Rudolstadt,  Germany."  A  California  sea-serpent 

has  been  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Mary  Taylor,  lately 

arrived  at  San  Francisco,  when  off  Point  Beyes.  A  line  of 

telegraph,  with  a  sub-marine  crossing  at  Cairo,  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished between  Cairo  and  Hickman,  Kentucky.  This  lino  will  be 
a  connecting  link,  securing  northern  and  southern  telegraphic 

communication.  In  24  of  the  41  counties  of  California,  there 

are  70  flour  mills,  251  saw  mills,  and  49  quartz  mills.  The 

Wisconsin  game  law  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  February — a 
fine  of  $5  for  every  quail  and  prairie  chicken  found  on  a  man's 

premises.  A  large  French  company  is  preparing  to  mine  for 

copper  near  Lake  Superior.  The  number  of  aliens  arrived  at 

New  York  this  year  to  February  27,  was  4238 ;  since  to  March  5, 

273;  to  corresponding  date  in  1855,  14,458.  Gold  has  been 

found  in  the  copper  ore  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines.  The 

chairman  of  the  navy  committee,  in  the  senate,  has  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  grade  of  admirals  in  our  navy.    But  whom 

shall  we  make  admirals  of?  The  foreign  and  domestic  debt  of 

the  State  of  Alabama  is  about  $5,000,000.  The  United  States 

steamer  Merrimac  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  her  builders, 

and  the  Charlcstown  Navy  Yard  may  glory  in  the  fact.  There 

were  in  the  courts  of  special  sessions,  in  New  York  State,  in  1855, 
6774  convictions.  Mr.  O.  W.  Clafflin,  of  Hopkinton,  slaugh- 
tered lately  a  hog  raised  and  fattened  by  him,  which  was  twenty 
months  old,  and  weighed  707  pounds.  The  late  Samuel  Rog- 
ers's recipe  for  long  life  was  "  Temperance,  the  hath  and  flesh 
brush,  and  don't  fret."  Ohio  marriages  are  now  called  "lim- 
ited partnerships,"  in  consequence  of  „ue  pliancy  of  the  Buckeye 
divorce  hill. 


A  good  Hint. — We  Americans,  who  are  addicted  to  over- 
feeding and  over-dosing,  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  an  anec- 
dote current  among  the  Orientals.  It  is  said  that  a  king  of  Per- 
sia sent  to  a  tribe  of  Bedouins  one  Mustapha,  a  very  celebrated 
physician,  who  inquired,  on  his  arrival  amongst  them,  how  they 
lived.  "  We  never  eat  till  we  are  hungry,  and  then  not  to  reple- 
tion," was  the  answer.  "  I  may  retire  then,"  said  the  doctor  "  I 
see  I  have  no  business  here." 


A  new  Building  Material. — Artificial  sand-stone  is  the 
name  of  a  new  and  very  valuable  building  material,  now  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  the  brick,  stone  and  wood  heretofore  in  use  in 
several  of  the  Western  States.  Its  cheapness,  durability  and 
beauty  are  its  chief  recommendation.  We  learn  that  measures  are 
beiug  taken  to  introduce  it  into  New  England. 


Harvard  College  Library. — Mr.  J.  L.  Sibley,  formerly 
Dr.  Harris's  assistant,  has  received  the  appointment  of  librarian, 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Ezra  Abbott,  now  Dr.  Folsom's  assistant 
at  the  Athsneum. 


Inebriate  Asylum. — The  ministers  in  and  around  New  York 
havo  shown  their  confidence  in  this  excellent  enterprise,  by  sub- 
scribing ten  dollars  each  in  its  aid. 


lUagsibc  ($atljcring0. 

The  experiment  with  the  coal  burning  engine  on  the  Easton 
Railroad  lias  been  successful. 

The  loss  to  Philadelphia  by  the  suspension  of  navigation  by  ice 
is  estimated  at  millions  of  dollars. 

Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Gardner 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  Russian  agent  has  contracted  with  a  manufacturer  in  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  for  several  thousand  rifles. 

All  the  telegraph  cables  crossing  the  Mississippi  River,  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 

The  disLance  between  New  York  and  Halifax,  as  laid  down  for 
steamships,  is  670  miles.  The  distance  by  sea  between  Boston 
and  Halifax  is  about  530  miles. 

The  New  Haven  Journal  records  the  death  of  Roger  Sherman, 
in  his  88th  year,  son  of  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Indian  troubles  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories 
continue,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  they  will  not  be  quelled, 
until  a  regular  army  is  sent  among  them. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  singular  fact  that  ship  timber  is  being  sent 
from  New  York  to  the  eastward  to  build  vessels,  many  of  which 
will  be  hereafter  owned  and  employed  in  that  city. 

The  number  of  American  seamen  in  1855  was  9686,  of  whom 
9386  were  native  born  and  300  naturalized.  Of  this  number,  Mas- 
sachusetts furnished  4501,  Maine  1303,  and  New  York  885. 

The  annual  fortification  bill,  pending  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, provides  appropriations  of  $10,000  for  Fort  Winthrop,  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  Boston  harbor ;  and  $20,000  for  Fort  Warren. 

It  is  reported  that  George  W.  Matsell,  the  New  York  chief  of 
police,  intends  to  resign,  and  open  a  hotel  for  summer  resort  at 
Elizabethport,  in  partnership  with  two  "  stars  "  belonging  to  his 
staff. 

There  are  thirty-two  steamships  now  plying  between  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  Only  eighteen  years  ago  the  London  Times 
thought  the  idea  of  attempting  to  navigate  the  Atlantic  by  steam 
absurd. 

The  Taunton  Gazette  says  that  a  wild  duck,  weighing  two  and 
a  half  pounds,  dashed  himself  through  the  thick  glass  of  the  Sandy 
Point  Light,  on  Prudence  Island,  lately,  and  furnished  the  keeper 
with  a  fine  Sunday  dinner. 

The  citizens  of  Watertown,  New  York,  are  making  an  effort  to 
raise  funds  to  put  up  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  exhibitors  and  visitors  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  to  take  place 
in  that  town  in  October  next. 

It  is  stated  that  within  three  months  some  twenty  persons  have 
lost  their  lives  in  San  Francisco,  by  falling  through  holes  in  the 
street  planking.  Three  passengers  of  the  steamer  Souora,  who 
landed  in  the  night,  were  lost  in  this  way. 

Drunkenness,  so  common  in  cold  countries,  is  a  rare  vice  with 
the  Greeks ;  they  are  great  drinkers,  but  water-drinkers.  They 
would  have  scruples  about  passing  by  a  fountain  without  drinking 
at  it,  but  if  they  enter  a  tavern,  it  is  to  chat. 

Miss  Heron,  at  Cincinnati,  was  attacked  by  an  insane  actor  as 
she  was  leaving  her  dressing-room  for  the  stage,  a  few  nights  since, 
and  came  near  being  killed.  She  was  rescued,  and  the  actor,  who 
had  become  insane  through  spirit-rappings,  arrested. 

Our  present  version  of  Holy  Writ  is  materially  the  same  as  that 
of  King  James's  translators,  with  the  exception  of  natural  changes 
in  orthography  and  the  correction  of  typographical  errors.  Since 
1611,  several  revisions  have  been  made  lor  the  latter  purpose. 

Dr.  Jackson  ascertained  the  altitude  of  Mount  Kataden  to  be 
5300  feet,  or  a  little  more  than  one  mile  perpendicular  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  highest  point  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  the  most  abrupt  granite  mountain  in  New  England. 

It  is  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  on  the  authority  of  E.  G.  Wat- 
kins,  that  "  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  travellers,  in 
1 854,  on  English  railways,  only  twelve  were  killed  by  accidents 
beyond  their  control.    These  millions  travelled  fifteen  miles  each." 

The  Baton  Rouge  Advocate  is  informed  by  sugar-planters  from 
different  portions  of  the  State,  that  the  growing  crop  of  cane  has 
suffered  material  injury  from  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  another  short  crop  of  sugar. 

Paris  has  but  one  church  to  about  2400  inhabitants.  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  has  a  church  to  every  1000.  Therefore,  ought  not  the 
Brooklyn  people  to  be  2.40  times  as  good  as  the  Parisians  ? — and 
therefore,  judging  them  by  then-  chances,  are  they  not  worse  "! 
"  A  question  to  be  asked." 

At  a  recent  trial  in  Paris,  between  a  steel-pen  dealer  of  that 
city  and  Messrs.  Hinks  &  Wells,  the  manufacturers,  of  Birming- 
ham, it  was  stated  that  in  the  whole  world  there  are  but  fourteen 
manufactories  of  steel  pens  ;  and  that  nine  of  them  are  at  Birming- 
ham, four  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  one  at  Paris. 

The  New  Jersey  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
numbers  160  clergymen  with  families,  who,  as  reported  at  the  last 
session,  received  an  annual  salary  of  $391  ;  and  28  single  clergy- 
men, who  received  an  average  of  $167.  This,  of  course,  is  inde- 
pendent of  house  rent  and  perquisites  of  all  kinds. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  church — the  first  erected  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands — was  recently  dedicated  in  Honolulu.  The  land 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Waterhouse,  and  there  is  but  a  small  debt 
now  remaining  on  the  building.  The  Methodists,  though  some- 
what late  on  the  ground,  are  making  already  very  rapid  progress. 

The  following  is  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  Paris 
journal : — "  The  parents  of  a  young  lady  aged  twenty,  handsome, 
well  educated,  and  possessing  an  income  of  four  thousand  three 
hundred  francs  per  annum,  but  affected  with  St.  Vitus  dance,  offer 
to  unite  her  to  a  doctor,  from  forty  to  forty -five  years  old,  who 
will  pay  her  incessant  attention." 

Two  civil  engineers,  of  the  name  of  Turner,  of  London  and 
Dublin,  have  issued  a  preliminary  prospectus  of  a  submarine  rail- 
way between  England  and  France,  from  Dover  to  Cape  Griznez. 
They  state  that  they  are  engaged  in  making  models  and  plans, 
whicli  will  develop  their  views,  and  explain  the  details  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  important  work. 

Capt.  Bell,  the  wrecker,  is  constructing  a  novel  apparatus,  in 
New  York,  for  raising  ships.  It  consists  of  two  large  timber 
tanks,  shaped  like  a  boot-jack,  to  receive  the  ends  of  a  sunken  ves- 
sel between  them.  They  will  be  first  sunk  by  filling  with  water, 
and  attached  to  the  vessel  to  be  raised,  after  which  the  water  will 
bo  exhausted,  thus  securing  a  lifting  power. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Litchfield  (Conn.)  Enquirer  says  that  a 
Mrs.  Hurlburt,  living  wiih  her  son  near  tlie  base  of  Canaan  Moun- 
tain, found  a  wild  cat  in  her  barn,  lately.  He  was  making  free 
with  the  chickens ;  she  called  a  neighbor,  who  came  and  shot  the 
animal,  and  Mr».  H.  received  the  bounty  of  $5,  provided  by  law 
to  encourage  the  destruction  of  such  animals. 


foreign  Jtons. 


There  has  been  a  military  riot  at  Sunderland,  England,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  soldiers  were  badly  beaten  by  the  citizens. 

The  New  Prussian  Gazette  announces  from  St.  Petersburg,  that 
after  peace  has  been  proclaimed,  the  Czar  will  proceed  to  Moscow 
to  be  crowned. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  intends  to  entertain  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  the  Congress  with  a  grand  review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
of  from  100,000  to  140,000  troops. 

A  letter  from  Hamburg  says  that  the  three  bureanx  used  in  re- 
cruiting for  the  English  foreign  legion  have  been  closed,  and  that 
thirty-nine  persons  who  had  been  engaged  have  been  expelled  as 
foreigners. 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that  the  re-establishment  of 
the  episcopal  sees,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  pope  by  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  has  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

Pius  IX.  has  presented  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  a  prayer-book, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  in  return  for 
the  presents  by  her  Catholic  Majesty — the  "  Prodigal  Son  "  and 
the  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  of  Murillo. 

The  Imperial  Court  of  Paris  has  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  deciding  that  Mrs.  Ridgway,  an 
American  lady,  is  entitled  as  heiress  to  one-third  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Duchess  de  Plaisance.  Mrs.  Ridgway's  share  will  amount 
to  about  $230,000. 

The  master  of  the  Rolls  is  said  to  have  actually  appointed  a 
female  clerk  in  the  state-paper  office !  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
that  while  rules  are  established  excluding  male  clerks  above  a  cer- 
tain age  from  entering  the  public  service,  the  new  clerk  is  a  mar- 
ried lady  with  four  children. 


Sanite  of  (Solo. 


....  Justice  may  be  defined  as  that  virtue  which  impels  us  to 
give  every  person  what  is  his  due. —  Goldsmith. 

....  A  public  office  is  a  guest  which  receives  the  best  usage 
from  them  who  never  invited  it. — T/wmas  Fuller. 

....  No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set 
him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance. — Dr.  Johnson. 

....  True  generosity  is  a  duty  as  indispensably  necessary  as 
those  imposed  upon  us  by  law. —  Goldsmith. 

....  A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows 
the  value  of  time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unneces- 
sary pain. — Dr.  Johnson. 

....  Scoff  not  at  the  natural  defects  of  any,  which  are  not  in 
their  power  to  amend.  O,  'tis  cruelty  to  beat  a  cripple  with  his 
own  crutches. — Thomas  Fuller. 

....  Our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  not  fill  our  hearts  half 
as  much  as  a  petty  uneasiness  of  our  own  ;  nor  His  infinite  per- 
fections as  much  as  our  smallest  wants. — Hannah  More. 

....  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  them 
too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly 
by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  scholars. — Bacon. 

....  Affectation  is  the  seeming  of  constraint  and  of  falsehood ; 
fidelity  is  only  a  respect  for  our  engagements  ;  infidelity  a  degra- 
dation ;  perfidy,  an  open  and  criminal  infidelity. —  Vaurenargues. 

....  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider. — Bacon. 

....  Constancy  is  a  reasonable  firmness  in  our  sentiments ; 
stubbornness,  an  unreasonable  firmness  ;  modesty,  a  consciousness 
of  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  of  the  contempt  which  follows  it. — 
Vauvenargues. 


lokcr'0  Bubgct. 


The  sieve  through  which  the  man  strained  every  nerve  is  for 
sale  at  less  than  first  cost. 

Law  is  like  prussic  acid — a  dangerous  remedy,  and  the  smallest 
dose  is  generally  sufficient. 

"  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,"  as  the  maid  said  to 
her  lover,  when  his  face  was  buried  in  beard  and  whiskers. 

A  prodigy  reading  in  the  paper  that  Mdlle.  Didee  had  "a  voice 
or  two  registers,"  expressed  his  opinion  that  she  ought  to  sing  with 
great  warmth. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  respectable  and  world-renowned 
monarch,  Old  King  Cole,  was  a  descendant  of  Anthracite,  and 
that  his  jolly  old  soul  was  nothing  but  shoe  leather. 

An  Irish  witness  was  recently  asked  what  he  knew  of  the  pris- 
oner's character  for  truth  and  veracity.  "  Why,  troth,  since  ivcr 
I've  known  her,  she's  kept  the  house  clane  and  dacent." 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin  is  a  wit  as  well  as  a  divine  and  a  lecturer. 
On  being  asked  what  his  object  was  in  lecturing  so  extensively, 
he  replied  that  he  lectured  for  F-A-M-E,  which  is  the  short  for 
fifty  and  my  expenses. 

"Any  game  hereabouts?"  said  a  newly  arrived  to  a  Texan. 
"  Guess  so,"  said  the  Lone  Star,  "  and  plenty  of  'cm — we  havo 
bluff,  poker,  euchre,  all-fours  and  monte,  and  jist  as  many  otheis 
as  you'll  like  to  play." 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  very  indignant  on  hearing  that  the  Russians 
had  taken  flight — at  the  same  time  she  observed  that  it  must  havo 
been  an  outlandish  sort  of  place  at  bestt  for  she  couldn't  find  it 
anywhere  on  the  map. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Mixrellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tiles, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  iB  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  i  t  emphatically  a  papjuipojlthjimuxion, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  a»  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  tho  paper,  thus  offering  the  en  tire  sheet,  which  is  of  tub  mammoth 
biz«,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  Is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  papert  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  ju  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  l<  Ballou's  Pictorial.  y 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  _.   £2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    7  00 

10         "         «     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  tho 
seventetntk  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flao  o?  ocr  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictooiai., 
9i  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturdav,  by  M.  M.  BAI.LOU, 

(turner  of  Trement  and  Brouifkld  bt«..  Beaten,  Mass. 
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JAPANESE  SKETCHES. 

We  present  on  this  page  the  portraits  of  a  Japanese  lady  and 

?;entleman,  and  a  view  of  Nagasaki  and  Bay,  Japan.  They  are 
rom  authentic  sources,  and  will  be  followed,  at  no  long  interval, 
by  a  series  of  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Expedition,  illustrating  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
the  strange  people  with  whom  we  are  beginning  to  hold  commer- 
cial intercourse.  Previous  to  this  expedition,  our  knowledge  of 
the  Japanese  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  Dutch,  who,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  greatest  commercial  prosperity,  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  flag  into  some  of  the  ports  of  the  empire,  and  have  since  re- 
tained their  footing  in  spite  ot  the  peculiar  jealousy  of  the  Japan- 
ese government.    What  the  Dutch  have  been  able  to  accomplish, 


A  JAPANESE  GENTLEMAN. 

Yankee  ingenuity  and  perseverance  can  certainly  command  ;  and 
though  the  Japanese  government  have  endeavored  to  evade  the 
provisions  of  Perry's  treaty,  still  we  have  no  doubt  that  all,  and 
more  than  all  the  advantages  expected  from  that  treaty  will  be 
secured.  The  first  of  our  engravings  shows  a  Japanese  gentleman 
of  high  rank,  very  plainly  dressed,  with  his  head  shaved  in  the 
orthodox  manner.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  shave  the 
beard  and  top  of  the  head;  and  they  omit  this  only  in  misfortune 
— as  when,  for  instance,  a  member  of  their  family  dies,  when  they 
are  sick  or  imprisoned.  The  second  engraving  del.neates  a  noble 
Japanese  lady,  probably  a  belle  of  the  empire.  The  features, 
while  having  the  same  angular  insertion  of  the  eyes,  characteristic 
also  of  the  Chinese,  are  not  unpleasing.  Littlo  peculiarity  of  cos- 
tame  is  observable  in  this  case,  unless  perhaps  in  the  head  gear ; 


]  and  the  cumbrous  ornament  inserted  in  the  hair  is  by  no  means  so  I 
|  ridiculous,  even  to  our  eyes,  as  the  head-dresses  of  the  French 
ladies  of  the  last  century.  Our  third  engraving  presents  us  a  view 
of  Nagasaki,  with  its  noble  bay.  This  is  the  principal  commercial 
city  of  Japan,  and  is  situated  in  the  southwest  side  of  the  island  of 
Kioo-Sioo,  containing  about  70,000  inhabitants,  including  6000 
priests.  The  houses,  which  we  observe  on  the  left,  arc  built  of 
'  clay  and  wood,  coated  with  cement,  have  verandahs  and  Venetian 
blinds,  with  oiled  paper  in  the  sashes  instead  of  glass,  and  present 
a  very  neat  appearance.  They  are  uniformly  one  story  in  height. 
The  chief  edifices  are,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  residences  of 
|  the  grandees,  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  factories,  the  arsenal,  several 
|  theatres,  and  upwards  of  sixty  temples  enclosed  by  gardens.  | 
There  are  also  numerous  tea-houses,  which  form  a  pleasant  resort 
for  the  population.  The  little  island  of  Dezima,  appropriated  to 
the  Dutch,  shown  in  front,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  commands  the 
harbor,  which  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  Prior 
to  the  late  treaty  concluded  by  our  government,  this  was  the  only 
port  of  Japan  open  to  foreign  traders.  The  Dutch  imports  into 
Nagasaki,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  Nethcrland  broadcloths  and 
cotton  goods,  sandal  wood,  Buffalo  hides,  ivory,  cloves,  tin,  Ben- 
gal piece  goods  and  other  manufactured  wares,  amounted  to  about 
$150,000  annually ;  and  for  these  they  receive  in  return,  camphor, 
drugs,  toys,  silks,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  about  $200,000.  Sicbold, 
a  learned  German  connected  with  the  Dutch  factory  at  Dezima,  in 
his  famous  work  on  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
description  of  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  and  we  condense  a  portion  of 
his  account  of  it.  The  foreground  is  adorned  with  hills  tinted 
with  the  freshest  verdure,  while  far,  far  away  in  the  distance  rise 
the  irregular  peaks  of  the  deep  blue  mountains.  The  dark  shadows 
of  projecting  rocks  break  here  and  there  on  the  serene  mirror  of 
the  sea,  and  the  steep  walls  of  rock  which  fortify  the  surrounding 
shores,  flash  with  many  hues  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  a  luxurious  vegetation,  which  varies 
according  to  the  elevation  ;  and  the  groups  of  dwellings  of  glitter- 
ing whiteness,  amid  which  we  discern  numerous  temples  rising 
amid  groups  of  cedars,  and  the  innumerable  buildings,  which  give 
a  life  to  the  bay  and  strand,  form  a  glorious  spectacle.  We  were 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  fair  white  houses,  which  we  had  sup- 
posed to  be  the  dwellings  of  rich  individuals,  were  really  nothing 
but  storehouses  coated  with  shell  lime  to  render  them  fire  proof. 
Innumerable  wssels  and  fishing  barks  give  the  bay  a  lively  aspect. 
The  bay  becomes  more  animated  as  we  approach  the  town,  and 
offers  the  most  delightful  variety  of  objects.  How  inviting  are  the 
shores  and  their  cheerful  dwellings !  What  fruitful  hills  ! — what 
majestic  temple-groves  !  How  picturesque  those  green  mountain- 
tops,  with  their  volcanic  formation  !  How  luxuriantly  do  those 
evergreen  oaks  and  laurels  clothe  the  declivity  !  What  activity — 
what  industry  does  nature  thus  turned,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  ot 
man,  proclaim  ! — as  witness  those  precipitons  walls  of  rock,  at  | 
whose  feet  cornfields  and  cabbage-gardens  are  won  in  terraces 
from  the  steep ;  witness  the  coast,  where  Cyclopean  bulwarks  set 
bounds  to  the  ari  ltrary  caprice  of  a  hostile  element.  Already  we 
behold  the  houses  of  Dezima  ;  we  can  even  distinguish  their  green 
windows.  When  the  Japanese  government  first  began  to  enter- 
tain jealousy  and  dislike  of  foreigners,  the  first  measure  taken,  at 
the  instigation  of  those  feelings,  was  so  to  situate  them  that  they 
could  l>e  conveniently  watched.  For  this  purpose,  the  Europeans 
and  their  commerce  were  restricted  to  the  two  ports  of  Nagasaki 
and  Firato,  at  which  last  place  the  Dutch  factory  was  then  estab- 
lished. The  next  step  was  to  confine  the  Portuguese  more  closely 
still ;  with  this  view  was  their  abode  projected,  and  the  island  of 
Dezima  directed  to  be  built  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 


emperor's  pleasure  being  asked  as  to  the  form  of  the  future  island, 
he  unfolded  the  ever  actively  employed  fan  ;  and  accordingly  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan,  without  the  sticks  upon  which  the  fan  is  mount* 
cd,  was  the  island  constructed.  When  the  Portuguese  were  finally 
expelled,  the  Dutch  were  transferred  from  Firato  to  their  prison- 
house.  Dezima  is  about  600  feet  in  length  by  240  across,  and  is 
situated  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  shore,  close  upon  which 
stands  the  town  of  Nagasaki.  The  island  and  town  arc  connected 
by  a  stone  bridge,  but  a  high  wall  prevents  the  dwellers  in  either 
from  seeing  those  in  the  other.  The  view  of  the  bay,  teeming 
with  life  and  bustle,  seems  indeed  to  be  open  to  the  inmates  of  the 
factory,  secluded  as  they  are ;  but  the  view  is  a  distant  one  only, 
no  Japanese  boat  being  permitted  to  approach  the  island  within  a 


A  JAPANESE  LADY. 


certain  prescribed  distance  marked  by  a  stockade.  The  dwelling* 
in  Dezima  arc  not  given  to  the  residents  by  government,  nor  even 
the  use  of  the  ground  whereon  to  erect  them.  The  houses  appear 
to  have  been  built  by  Nagasaki  citizens  upon  speculation,  and  the 
Dutch  pay  for  them  an  exorbitant  rent  fixed  by  authority;  they 
are,  however,  permitted  to  fit  them  up  in  their  own  taste,  and  cither 
to  procure  furniture  in  the  European  style  from  Java,  or  to  have 
it  made  under  their  direction  by  Japanese  mechanics.  Almost 
every  house  in  Nagasaki  has  its  garden  ;  the  height  of  the  street 
front,  and  even  the  number  of  the  windows,  are  determined  by 
sumptuary  laws.  The  gardens,  however  diminutive,  are  laid  out 
with  rocks,  waterfalls  and  trees,  and  each  contains  a  chapel  or 
oratory.  After  passing  the  town,  the  scenery  beyond  is  described 
as  being  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  character. 


CITY  AND  BAY  OP  NAGASAKI,  JAPAN. 


M.  M.  ballouJXnbrom™ms°tn8t  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1856. 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  accompanying  design  by  Billings  is  an  emblematical  pic- 
ture of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  State  arms  contain  simply  our 
national  eagle  and  shield,  with  the  motto,  "  State  sovereignty — 
national  union."  The  wheat  sheaves  and  plough  are  typical  of 
the  agricultural  character  of  the  State.  On  the  right  of  the  picture, 
a  party  of  Frenchmen,  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  1 7th  century, 
is  advancing  to  meet  a  chief  of  the  Illinois  tribe  with  his  followers. 
The  band  of  the  French  leader  are  armed  with  heavy  harque- 
busses.  One  of  them  bears  aloft  the  standard  of  France,  with  the 
golden  lilies  of  the  Bourbon.  In  the  group  of  foreigners  we  note 
a  Catholic  priest  with  cross  and  rosary.  The  rude  arms  of  the 
Indians,  their  war  clubs  and  spears,  contrast  with  the  more  perfect 
appointment  of  their  visitors.  The  chief  is  proffering  the  calumet 
of  peace,  and  his  tobacco-bearer  just  behind  him  is  furnished  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  the  vile  weed.  The  whole  sceno  is  strikingly 
picturesque.  Illinois  was  partially  settled  as  early  as  1673.  In 
this  year,  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  from  Canada,  accompanied  M. 
Do  Lasalle  in  his  second  exploration  of  the  country,  and  founded 
the  villages  of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.    One  hundred  years  after- 


wards, the  Illinois  country  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  English. 
In  1778,  Gen.  Clarke,  with  a  body  of  Virginia  troops,  reduced  all 
the  fortified  places,  and  in  the  same  year  a  county  called  Illinois 
was  organized  by  the  legislature.  Virginia,  though  claiming  the 
country,  ceded  it  to  the  United  States.  After  forming  a  part  of 
tho  northwest  territory,  it  received  a  separate  organization  in  1 800, 
in  conjunction  with,  and  under  the  name  of  Indiana.  In  1809,  a 
division  took  place,  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  became  separate  ter- 
ritories, and  were  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States 
— the  former  in  1816,  and  the  latter  in  1818.  Tho  State  derives 
its  name  from  its  great  central  river,  the  Illinois.  Its  area  com- 
prises about  55,400  square  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
well  adapted  to  agriculture.  Education  is  liberally  provided  for 
by  the  State,  and  there  are  several  colleges  and  academies  within 
its  borders.  There  are  no  lofty  mountains  or  dense  forests  in 
Illinois,  and  the  land  is  extremely  fertile.  Indian  corn  is  one  of 
its  staple  productions.  The  facilities  of  water  communication  are 
abundant;  tho  Mississippi  and  Ohio  are  on  the  west  and  on  the 
east,  and  besides  the  Illinois,  there  are  important  rivers,  such  as 
Rock  River,  the  Wabash,  Kaskaskia,  etc.    Lead,  copper,  iron, 
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lime  and  salt  are  abundant ;  and  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  cx- 
haustless  veins  in  some  parts  of  the  Stato.  The  canal  uniting 
the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  cost 
$8,000,000.  The  railroad  system  is  also  producing  great  results. 
Manufactures  of  various  kinds  have  been  introduced,  and  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan ;  the  winters  are  mild,  and  the  summers  and  autumns 
delightful.  Tho  most  numerous  sect  of  religionists  arc  the  Metho- 
dists, and  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  are  next  in  number. 
Various  denominations  are  largely  represented ;  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  professors  of  religion.  The  State  debt  amounts 
to  about  sixtcon  millions ;  total  of  taxable  property,  in  1850,  was 
$137,818,079.  Tho  yearly  sum  expended  for  education  is  about 
$100,000;  besides  the  State  fund,  the  county  and  township  funds 
are  $3,373,096.  An  institute  for  tho  deaf  and  dumb  is  located  at 
Jacksonville,  the  annual  expenses  of  which  are  about  $19,000.  A 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  commenced  in  1851,  when  Mr.  J.  G.  Norwood  was  ap- 
pointed State  geologist.  The  internal  resources  of  this  State  are 
exhaustless,  and  are  every  year  more  fully  developed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.— [continued.] 

Now  Simon  Lobois  had  Leon  accounted  one  of  the  best  sword- 
players  in  Mame,  and  he  came  to  the  conflict  as  though  he  were 
sure  of  an  easy  victory ;  hut  at  the  third  pass  iic  was  undeceived. 
He  had  not  thought  much  of  Goupart's  physical  strength,  fur  he 
fell  sure  that  a  slight  degree  of  skill  would  counterbalance  that. 

"  Don't  expose  your  breast  again,  or  you'll  tempt  me  to  take 
advantage  of  it,"  coolly  remarked  tho  youth,  as  he.  absolutely 
waited  a  moment  for  his  antagonist  to  recover  his  point. 

Simon  Lobois  turned  pale  in  a  moment,  for  ho  now  knew  that 
he  had  met  with  a  superior,  even  in  fencing  skill.  He  was  a  cow- 
ard at  heart,  and  he  fairly  trembled,  (ioupartsaw  it  in  an  instant, 
and  for  the  moment  ho  was  astonished.  Hut  then  he  remembered 
how  Simon  used  to  tremble  at  the  whiz,  of  a  pistol-ball,  and  he 
■wondered  no  more.  Almost  did  he  pity  the  poor  wretch.  Straight, 
powerful  and  tall  he  stood,  with  his  broad  chest  expanded,  while 
before  him  fairly  cowered  the  diminutive  form  of  the  villain. 

"Ah,  Simon,  I've  taught  the  sword-art  since  you  left  me  in 
France  !  Take  care  !  Poor  wretch,  I  gave  you  credit  for  more 
skill,  and  for  more  courage." 

In  all  probability,  the  villain  believed  that  (ioupart  meant  to 
kill  him  if  he  could.  That  belief  begot  a  feeling  of  despair,  and 
that  last  taunt  fired  him.  Like  the  cornered  rat,  ho  set-to  now 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  dying  man,  and  for  a  few  moments  St. 
Denis  had  to  look  sharp ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  moments. 
Simon  made  a  point-blank  thrust  from  a  left  guard,  and  with  a 
quick  movement  to  the  right,  (ioupart  brought  a  downward  stroke 
with  all  his  available  force,  only  meaning  to  break  his  antagonist's 
sword,  or  strike  it  from  his  grasp,  and  thus  end  the  conflict  with- 
out bloodshed.  Put  Simon  had  thrust  his  arm  further  forward 
than  Goupart  had  calculated,  and  the  blow  fell  upon  the  sword- 
hand,  the  guard  receiving  part  of  the  force,  thus  causing  a  slant- 
ing stroke.  With  a  quick  cry  of  pain,  Simon  dropped  his  weapon 
and  started  back. 

"  Don't  strike  me  now  I"  he  cried. 

"Fear  not,"  replied  Goupart.  "I  never  strike  a  defenceless 
man.    But  are  you  satisfic d  ?" 

"  Yes — yes  !    But  that  was  a  cowardly  stroke." 

"  No — no,  Lobois.  As  God  is  my  judge,  I  meant  not  to  strike 
you  then  ;  I  only  meant  to  knock  your  sword  down.  But  you 
know  you  have  been  at  my  mercy  thrice." 

"  It  was  your  own  fault  that  you  did  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
I  should  have  killed  you  had  I  been  able,  and  I  think  you  would 
have  done  the  same." 

"No  !"  cried  the  marquis  ;  "you  know  better  than  that,  Simon  ; 
for  you  know  he  could  have  killed  you  had  he  wished.  I  saw  his 
Opportunity,  and  so  did  you,  and  I  saw  you  turn  pale." 

But  the  wounded  man  made  no  further  reply.  His  hand  pained 
him  now,  and  he  held  it  out  towards  the  marquis  w  ith  a  beseech- 
ing look.  The  old  man  examined  it,  and  found  that  a  bad  gash 
was  cut  from  the  roots  of  the  thumb  to  the  wrist,  on  the  hack  of 
the  hand,  but  none  of  the  bones  were  harmed  Had  not  the  guard 
of  the  sword  received  the  weight  of  the  blow,  the  hand  would  have 
been  severed  wholly  off,  for  the  stout  iron  guard  was  found  cut 
nearly  in  twain  ! 

And  thus  ended  the  duel.  Goupart  was  surprised  at  the  easv 
victory  he  had  won,  while  Simon  was  surprised  at  the  incredible 
skill  his  antagonist  had  displayed.  And  the  marquis  was  thank- 
ful— deeply  thankful — for  the  result,  so  far  as  mere  life  and  death 
were  concerned. 

An  1  so,  for  the  while,  that  darkest  affliction  was  forgotten ;  but 
after  Simon's  wound  had  been  properly  dressed,  it  came  back 
nga;n,  and  the  duel  became  only  as  a  passing  cloud  that  was  soon 
lost  in  the  deeper  cause  of  grief.  The  excitement  was  gone,  and 
tho  foul  remembered  now  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  its  loved  ones. 

For  several  days  Simon  Lobois  remained  in  bis  chamber,  not 
showing  himself  at  all,  save  to  Peter,  who  waited  upon  him  ;  and 
when  he  became  able  to  go  out,  he  seemed  to  take  especial  pains 
not  to  be  seen  by  the  ancle  and  his  guest.  As  might  be  expected 
he  cherished  a  bitter  hatred  towards  Goupart,  but  yet  he  had  a 
deep  consolation  in  t lie  remembrance  of  the  heart-blow  he  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  youth.  He  knew  Goupsrt's  sensitive  nature,  and 
he  knew  how  deep  and  abiding  were  his  affections,  and  knowing 
this,  he  knew  how  keen  must  be  the  anguish  of  the  disappointed 
lover.  But  his  feelings  may  be  best  known  by  a  remark  he  made 
to  his  attendant  touching  that  subject. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  duel,  and  Goupart  passed  the 
open  door  of  the  invalid's  apartment. 

"By  the  white  saints,  Mas'r  Simon!"  uttered  Peter,  after  the 
youth  had  gone  down  the  stairs,  "  I  should  tink  you'd  allers  hab 
berry  hot  anger  for  dot  man." 

"  Why  so,  Peter?"  returned  the  other,  faintly  smiling  at  the 
quaint  earnestness  of  the  slave. 

"  Why,  'cause  he's  beat  yer  body  so.  By  de  life  ob  me,  I  should 
tink  you'd  kill  1m." 

"  Ah,  Peter,  I  have  a  keener  revenge  than  that,"  returned  Si- 
mon, with  a  demoniac  sparkle  of  the  eye, — "  a  keener  revenge 
than  any  physical  punishment  could  inflict.    St.  Denis  has  one  of 


those  sentimental  hearts  that  easily  give  themselves  up  to  love, 
and  pine  away  in  neglect.  He  possesses  to  an  unusual  degree 
that  softness  of  soul  which  take*  the  impression  of  a  pretty  face 
most  deeply,  and  when  such  ones  love,  they  give  themselves 
right  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  passion.  Thus  did  he — does  he — 
love  Louise,  and  more  still — she  had  promised  to  be  his.  But, 
you  sec,  I  ha  te  taken  the  prize  from  him.  I  have  not  only  made 
love  to  the  pretty  girl,  but  she  is  really  my  wife,  and  Goupart 
knows  it.  Oj  you  do  not  know — it  is  beyond  your  power  to  imagine 
— the  exquisite  torture  of  his  sonl  under  this  blow.  And,  Peter, 
I  have  yet  another  blow  for  him  more  severe  still.  O,  tell  me  not 
of  revenge !  Never  man  had  more  choice  revenge  than  I.  Were 
St.  Denis  sick,  I'd  nurse  him,  so  that  his  mind  might  bo  wholly 
alivo  when  I  bring  the  damsel  home.  O,  then  shall  come  his 
most  bitter  anguish — when  he  sees  the  object  of  his  love  face  to 
face — when  he  takes  her  hand  and  hears  her  swett  voice,  and 
knows  she  is  another's.    Then  my  revenge  shall  be  complete !" 

Even  the  ignorant  slave  shuddered  at  this,  for  in  his  crude  mind 
there  were  some  touches  of  sympathy,  and  he  had  some  faint  idea 
of  love.  But  he  said  nothing — ho  only  grinned,  as  though  ho 
thought  it  something  amusing. 

And  during  all  this  time  that  Simon  remained  in  his  room, 
Goupart  St.  Denis  was  much  alone,  wandering  about  in  the  woods. 
Of  course  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  going  for  Louise.  If  she 
was  married  to  Lobois — and  that  she  was  be  had  no  doubt, — then 
the  companionship  he  would  necessarily  have  with  her  under  such 
circumstances  could  only  make  him  more  miserable,  and,  perhaps, 
add  new  pangs  to  her  grief. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days,  Simon  set  out  on  his  return  to  New 
Orleans.  He  did  not  sco  St.  Denis,  for  the  youth  had  purposely 
withdrawn  himself. 

"  You  will  bring  my  child  home  ?"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  broken, 
forced  tone. 

"  Of  course  I  shall,  and  I  trust  you  will  receive  her  kindly." 
"  Kindly  ?    Alas,  poor  Louise  !    She  will  have  need  enough  of 
kindness." 

"  What  mean  you  now,  sir  !"  uttered  Simon,  angrily. 

"  Nothing — nothing,"  groaned  the  marquis,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands.  "  Only,  let  me  see  her  once  more.  You  will  bo 
kind  to  her,  Simon  J" 

"Of  course  I  shall  be.    How  could  I  be  otherwise?" 

The  old  man  gazed  up  into  his  nephew's  face,  but  he  made  no 
reply ;  and  when,  a  few  moments  later,  that  nephew  had  taken 
his  departure,  ho  bowed  his  head  and  wept. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
A  ri.OT  tor  extermination. 

WniLK  the  things  just  narrated  were  transpiring  at  tho  chateau, 
and  at  the  distant  metropolis,  how  fared  White  Hand  and  his 
dusky  princess  ?    Let  us  go  back  and  sec. 

Gradually  White  Hand  became  used  to  the  primitive  fashions 
of  the  Natchez,  and  though  he  had  many  hours  of  sorrow  and 
grief,  yet  he  showed  only  content  to  the  warriors.  But  to  his  wife 
ho  was  not  so  reserved  of  his  true  feelings.  She  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  sadness,  and  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure  him 
that  if  the  honorable  opportunity  ever  offered  itself  for  his  escape 
to  his  own  people,  she  should  not  oppose  his  wishes. 

The  village  of  the  White  Apple  was  the  chief  village  of  the 
Natchez,  and  was  located  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile sections  in  the  whole  great  valley.  It  was  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was  watered  by  a  tributary 
stream  which  murmured  along  upon  the  edge  of  the  villago. 
There  were  seventy  buildings  in  the  place,  one  of  which  was  the 
temple,  and  one  the  prison,  while  tho  rest  were  all  dwellings. 
There  were  nearly  a  hundred  true  and  faithful  warriors,  besides 
many  youths  who  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  council. 

Early  ono  morning,  the  Great  Sun  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  tho  settlement  of  the  white  men,  and  taking  with  him  an 
escort  of  his  trusty  warriors,  ho  set  out.  It  was  past  noon  when 
ho  returned,  and  his  brow  was  clouded,  and  his  stout  frame  shaken 
by  a  powerful  emotion.  His  first  movement  was  to  send  for 
White  Hand.  The  youth  went,  and  found  tho  Great  Sun  alone 
with  Stung  Serpent. 

"  White  Hand,"  he  said,  overcoming  all  outward  signs  of  his 
deep  emotions,  "  you  must  fast  and  pray.  The  hour  is  dark,  and 
evil  comes  upon  us.  The  white  man's  heart  is  hard,  and  his  soul 
is  base.    You  remember  your  pledge.    Will  you  pray!" 

"I  will,"  answered  White  Hand.    And  he  was  then  dismissed. 

As  soon  as  the  youth  was  gone,  the  Great  Sun  started  up  from 
his  seat  and  leaped  down.  His  brow  grew  dark  again,  and  his 
hands  were  clenched. 

"Stung  Serpent,"  he  said,  "go  and  summon  our  council  at 
oneo.  Summon  only  the  wise  men  and  the  tried  warriors,  for  we 
want  no  women  nor  children  now.    Bid  them  attend  me  hero." 

Stung  Serpent  asked  no  questions,  but  with  quick  movements, 
he  called  up  the  men  who  were  fit  for  deep  counsel,  and  soon  they 
were  all  collected  in  the  place  of  council.  They  knew  that  some- 
thing important  had  happened,  for  never  were  they  thus  called 
together,  save  on  occasions  of  emergency. 

"  Warriors  of  the  Natchez,  listen  I"  commenced  the  Great  Sun, 
speaking  calmly  and  slowly,  but  with  fearful  emphasis.  "  You 
know  how  tho  white  men  have  abused  us — how  they  have  tram- 
pled upon  us,  and  how  they  have  proved  recreant  to  every  trust 
we  have  reposed  in  them.  But  you  do  not  yet  know  the  most 
wicked  thing  of  all.  The  white  chief  has  demanded  the  beautiful 
village  of  the  White  Apple !  Ay — he  says  the  great  chief  in  tho 
big  village  away  towards  the  salt  water  has  demanded  it.  I  told 
him  he  could  not  mean  it,  1  ut  he  only  laughed  at  me.  I  told  hira 
we  had  lived  here  in  peace  ever  since  we  settled  upon  the  banks  of 


the  mighty  river— that  our  temple  was  here,  and  that  here,  in  the 
quiet  vale,  we  had  laid  away  the  bodies  of  our  departed  friends. 
And  even  at  this  he  scoffed,  end  swore  he  would  possess  our  vil- 
lage. His  eye  has  seen  our  beautiful  home,  and  his  cupidity  wants 
it.  The  white  chief  wonld  turn  it  into  a  great  plantation,  for  ho 
knows  the  soil  is  good.  His  plow  he  will  plunge  into  tne  graves 
of  our  fathers,  while  wo  are  driven  from  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood. I  havo  tpoken  now  only  the  simple  truth ;  to  you  I  leave 
the  ndvice." 

As  the  Great  Sun  sat  down,  a  low  murmur  ran  around  the 
room,  and  angry  gestures  marked  the  movements  of  tho  dark 
warriors.  Stung  Serpent  started  to  his  feet,  and  in  a  moment  all 
was  silent.  The  towering  chii  ftain  gazed  around  with  a  flashing 
eye,  and  when  he  »poke,  his  voice  was  like  low  thunder. 

"  Let  the  souls  of  the  Natchez  bo  firm  now,  and  let  the  hearts 
of  her  warriors  be  strong!"  were  his  first  words.  "The  white 
man  came  to  us,  and  we  gave  him  a  home.  He  asked  us  for  land, 
and  out  of  our  abundance  we  gave  him  much.  He  asked  us  for 
friendship,  and  we  gave  him  our  whole  hearts.  But  how  has  he 
repaid  us  for  all  our  kindness  ?  Where  now  is  our  peace  ? — where 
our  honor?  Where  now  is  the  safety  of  our  daughters  and  tho 
virtue  of  our  wives  ?  The  white  man  calls  the  Indian  a  secret 
foe.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Because  the  pale  faces  are  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
because  they  smile  when  they  strike  us  with  the  knife,  and  because 
they  speak  fair  when  they  cheat  us.  But  sec — what  were  we  ere 
these  intruders  came  ?  Who  then  molested  us,  or  circumscribed 
our  hunting-grounds  ?  It  hath  l>een  told  by  one  of  our  wiso  men 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Natchez  should  come  from  the  hand  of 
tho  white  man.  Is  that  saying  wonderful  in  prophecy  ?  No.  A 
woman  could  read  it  in  the  events  of  the  past  year.  Like  a  rising 
flood,  the  foul  strangers  come  upon  us.  We,  in  the  justness  of 
our  heritage,  possess  the  fairest  lands  of  tho  great  valley.  But 
tho  pale  faced  stranger  sees  the  beauty  of  our  homes,  and  he  would 
have  them  for  himself.  As  sure  as  the  daylight  follows  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  so  shall  total  annihilation  follow  to  us  if  the  trail  of 
the  white  man  be  not  checked.  Do  you  realize  the  thing  he  would 
now  do?  Do  you  know  the  insult  that  has  come  upon  every  war- 
rior of  the  Natchez  ?  He  would  have  tho  village  of  the  White 
Apple — the  home  of  our  fathers  and  the  place  of  their  sepulchre  1 
And  he  threatens  us  with  force  if  we  give  not  our  home  up  freely. 
O,  warriors  of  the  Natchez,  where  are  your  trophies  of  tho  post  ? 
— where  the  signals  of  your  hundred  brave  victories  ?  Look 
around ;  look  to  your  homes,  to  your  sacred  temple,  and  to  tho 
graves  of  your  ancestors.  Will  you  give  all  up  ?  I  can  read 
your  answers  in  your  looks  as  well  as  in  your  words.  Once  more, 
and  I  am  done.  Let  the  white  men  be  exterminated  1  Let  them 
be  swept  from  our  land  at  once  and  forever  I" 

So  spoke  Stung  Serpent,  and  as  he  resumed  his  scat,  a  hundred 
voices  pronounced  a  deep  amen !  Then  others  spoke,  and  all 
went  for  the  extermination  of  tho  whites.  The  council  was  held 
until  near  midnight,  and  when  it  was  adjourned,  it  had  been  re- 
solved that  messengers  should  be  sent  to  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Yazoos,  the  Chickasaws,  and  the  Choetaws,and  to  the  others  near 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  that  thus  a  day  should  be  set  when  all 
should  rise  at  once  and  butcher  every  white  man  in  the  country. 

On  the  next  day,  messengers  came  from  Chopart,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  fort,  to  learn  what  tho  Natchez  had  agreed 
upon.  They  were  informed  that  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  placo  to  which  to  move,  and  the  Great  Sun  asked 
two  months  in  which  to  prepare,  promising,  menntimo,  to  pay  a 
new  tribute  of  corn  to  the  French.  This  message  was  conveved 
to  Chopart,  and  he  agreed  to  tho  terms,  fondly  believing  that  in 
another  spring  his  people  should  share  the  rich  land  spoils  of  this 
fairest  Natchez  villago. 

And  now  the  work  went  on  slowly  but  surely.  Word  was  sent 
to  every  tribe,  and  all  were  solemnly  pledged.  The  day  was  fixed 
upon  which  the  fatal  blow  was  to  be  struck ;  and  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake,  a  bundle  of  sticks  was  prepared  for  each  village, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  days  that  must  elapse  before  tho 
death-stroke.  These  bundles  were  placed  in  their  respective  tem- 
ples, and  each  day  the  chief  was  to  go  in  and  tako  one  stick  away. 
And  when  they  were  all  gone— on  the  day  that  saw  the  last  stick 
removed — the  avengers  were  to  strike. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Yazoo,  and  from 
tho  waters  of  the  Tombecbee  to  the  Sabine,  every  warrior  was 
armed  for  the  occasion,  and  eagerly  waiting  tho  coming  of  tho 
fatal  moment.  The  whites  were  watched  at  every  step,  and  each 
red  man  had  his  victim  marked.  Slowly,  one  by  one,  as  each 
succeeding  sun  rolled  over,  those  fatal  sticks  wcro  removed,  and 
Chopart  only  waited  patiently  for  his  rich  prize. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  STRATAGEM. 

One  of  the  wives  of  the  Great  Sun  was  called  "Bros  Pique," 
or  Pricked  Arm,  from  the  many  strange  devices  which  she  had 
marked  upon  her  arms.  She  was  now  an  old  woman,  and  she  had 
a  son  in  the  Natchez  council ;  and  it  was  generally  known,  too, 
that  that  son  had  a  French  father.  At  all  events,  Pricked  Arm 
loved  the  French,  because  of  this  quondam  lover,  and  she  failed 
not  to  serve  them  on  every  occasion  when  she  could.  She  saw 
these  secret  meetings  of  the  warriors,  and  her  suspicions  wero 
aroused.  She  knew  of  the  demand  that  had  been  mado  for  the 
village  of  tho  White  Apple,  and  she  knew  that  these  meetings  of 
the  council  were  touching  that  matter.  Sho  noticed  the  ficrco 
looks  of  the  men,  their  angry  gestures,  and  their  vengeful  glances 
towards  the  French  fort,  and  she  feared  that  some  calamity  was  to 
befall  her  white  friends.  Sho  tried  in  vain  to  hear  something  by 
watching  and  listening,  and  at  length  she  resolved  to  apply  to  her 
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son.  For  that  purpose  she  led  him  away  into  the  forest,  and  there 
commenced  the  work. 

With  a  crafty  ton  ;uc  she  moved  the  youth's  sympathies,  and 
then  she  began  to  unfold  the  plot,  as  it  had  grown  up  in  her  sus- 
picion, watching  her  son's  f.ice  sharply  to  judge  by  the  expression 
thsre  if  she  hit  the  truth.  And  she  knew  she  did.  Yet  the  bravo 
boy  resisted  for  a  long  while.  In  his  soul  he  detested  the  act  of 
betraying  his  people,  but  ho  could  not  hold  out  against  the  wibs 
of  his  mother.  She  knew  his  every  point  of  character,  and  with 
subtle  adroitness  she  plied  him  until  unconsciously  ho  had  let  slip 
the  whole  secret.  Even  when  he  had  by  piecemeal  revealed  it,  he 
conld  not  possibly  tell  how  it  had  been  done,  nor  did  she  let  her 
countenance  show  how  much  she  had  really  discovered. 

When  Pricked  Arm  returned  to  the  village,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  save  the  French  if  possible,  not  only  at  Natchez,*  but 
at  all  other  points  ;  and  to  this  end  she  must  not  only  put  Chopart 
on  his  guard,  but  she  must  cause  the  Natchez  to  givo  a  premature 
alarm,  and  thus  the  whites  in  other  sections  would  take  warning, 
for  she  dared  not  attempt  to  convoy  intelligence  to  other  stations 
for  fear  of  being  detected  by  her  own  people.  Her  first  movement 
■was  to  mako  her  way  to  the  temple,  but  she  could  not  gain  access 
there,  no  woman  ever  being  allowed  within  the  sacred  building. 
Two  nights  in  succession  she  skulked  about  the  place,  but  the 
warriors  within,  who  watched  the  holy  fire,  were  too  vigilant  for 
her.  In  this  extremity  she  thought  of  White  Hand,  and  late  one 
night  she  went  to  him  and  called  hira  out. 

"  White  Hand,"  she  said,  when  they  had  reached  the  very  treo 
under  which  tho  Great  Sun  had  once  beforo  spoken  with  the  youth, 
"  have  you  the  courago  of  a  warrior  ?" 

"  I  have  the  courage  of  a  man,"  he  replied,  in  astonishment, 
for  tho  old  woman's  brows  were  knit,  and  her  features  expressive 
of  deep  fear,  which  tho  youth  could  see,  even  by  tho  dim  starlight, 
as  her  face  was  brought  close  to  his  own. 

"  Then  can  you  keep  an  oath  ?" 

"  If  it  may  be  kept  with  honor." 

"  The  oath  which  I  require  may,  but  I  will  not  ask  it  of  you, 
for  your  own  safety  will  hold  you.  Know,  then,  that  there  is'a 
plot  on  foot  for  the  massacre — for  the  entire  extermination — of 
every  white  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country.  And  mark 
mo — this  plot  is  deep  and  well  founded,  and  it  moves  on  to  its 
consummation  as  surely  as  tho  now  absent  sun  moves  on  towards 
the  morning." 

"All — every  one?"  uttered  White  Hand,  in  alarm. 

"Yes.  Every  tribe  has  tho  signal,  and  the  one  fatal  day  is  set. 
It  is  to  be  on  tho  day  when  our  people  pay  their  tribute  of  corn. 
Every  white  man  is  marked,  and  unless  something  bo  done  to 
thwart  tho  red  men,  tho  terrible  blow  must  fall  1" 

Louis  clasped  his  hands,  for  his  thoughts  were  of  his  father,  and 
of  his  sister,  and  of  his  friend  St.  Denis. 

"  Can  there  bo  no  stop  to  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes — if  you  havo  courage." 

"  Then  put  mo  to  it." 

"Listen.  I  can  warn  the  people  at  Natchez,  but  that  will  not 
save  the  others.  In  the  temple  there  is  a  bundle  of  cypress  sticks. 
They  arc  hung  by  two  thongs  of  bear-skin  back  of  tho  altar.  In 
that  bundlo  there  aro  as  many  sticks  as  there  are  days  between 
now  and  tho  fatal  blow ;  could  wo  remove  seven  of  those  sticks, 
tho  Natchez  would  make  a  premature  attack.  The  people  at  the 
fort  would  be  prepared.  In  other  places  down  tho  river,  and  on 
tho  groat  salt  lake,  the  red  men  will  mistrust  nothing,  and  while 
they  wait  eagerly  for  the  passing  of  the  next  seven  clays,  the  alarm 
can  be  spread.    Do  you  understand  t" 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  White  Hand. 

"And  will  you  do  it?" 

"  I  will  try,  oven  to  the  death." 

"  Good.    But  let  it  be  soon." 

By  different  paths  the  two  returned  to  the  village,  Pricked  Arm 
retiring  to  her  own  dwelling,  while  the  youth  spent  some  timo  in 
walking  thoughtfully  about  the  great  square.  When  he  at  length 
entered  his  own  dwelling,  he  found  his  wife  asleep,  but  ho  did  not 
join  her.  Ho  spent  some  time  in  walking  up  and  down  the  place, 
and  his  face  betrayed  the  deep  anxiety  that  moved  within  him. 
He  had  marked  the  stern,  angry  looks  of  the  stout  warriors,  and 
he  had  noticed  their  frequent  councils,  but  he  did  not  dream  that 
such  a  dreadful  plan  had  occupied  their  thoughts.  He  fancied 
they  were,  at  most,  only  planning  some  means  for  self-defence. 
But  now  tho  truth  was  apparent.  His  father  was  in  danger — all 
his  countrymen  were  in  danger.  Ho  knew  that  the  French  had 
done  wrong — that  they  deserved  punishment,  and  that  tho  people 
who  had  dared  to  invade  France  as  the  whites  had  invaded  Louis- 
iana, would  have  been  exterminated  in  a  single  day.  But  yet  he 
could  not  calmly  see  his  countrymen  coolly  butchered,  much  less 
his  own  kindred. 

Thus  ho  ■was  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment,  when  his 
wifo  awoke  and  looked  for  him. 

"  White  Hand,"  she  said,  sitting  up  in  tho  bed,  "  why  walk  you 
thus  when  the  night  is  waning?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  my  home,  Coqualla." 

The  princess  arose  and  approached  her  husband. 

"And  thou  art  sad,"  she  murmured,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"  Yes,  Coqualla — very  sad.  I  would  go  into  the  temple  and 
pray." 

"  Then  why  go  you  not  in  ?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  gain  admittance  there.  I  am  not  a  warrior, 
and  none  but  warriors  are  admitted  there." 

"But  thou  art  by  marriage  a  Little  Sun  of  the  Natchez,  and  as 
such,  thou  canst  demand  admission  there,  and  none  shall  dare 

•The  French  settlement  was  called  Rosalie  when  first  fouuded.  but  it  after- 
wards went  by  the  name  of  Natchez.  It  was  where  the  city  of  Natchez  now 
stands. 


refuse  thee.  Take  thy  offering  of  walnut  wood  and  go.  Say  to 
tho  guardians  there,  '  I  come  as  a  Sun  of  the  Natchez,  and  I  would 
pray  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Accept  my  offering,  and  open  to  me  the 
way.'    They  will  not  dare  refuse  thee." 

As  Coqualla  spoke,  she  went  to  the  fire  place,  and  from  the 
wood  there  piled  up  she  selected  ten  sticks  of  walnut,  from  which 
she  removed  the  bark  It  was  a  religious  law,  given  by  the  first 
Great  Sun,  that  only  walnut  wood  should  bo  used  for  the  sacred 
fire  of  the  temple,  and  that  tho  bark  must  be  carefully  removed 
before  it  was  carried  in.  And  it  was  a  custom,  also  for  those  war- 
riors, who  vis'ted  the  temple  for  the  puqiose  of  asking  any  favor 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  take  with  them  an  offering  of  the  holy  fuel, 
some  of  which  must  be  burning  while  they  prayed. 

White  Hand  took  tho  wood  in  his  arm  and  went  to  the  temple, 
and  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  demanded  admission  as  a  Little 
Sun  of  the  Natchez,  and  after  some  questions,  he  was  admitted. 
He  carried  his  offering  to  tho  altar,  and  ono  of  tho  priests  placed 
some  of  it  upon  the  firs. 

Tne  temple  was  about  fifty  feet  square,  with  a  floor  of  hardened 
clay,  and  tho  altar  was  directly  in  tho  centre.  This  altar  was 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  stone,  nicely  cemented  with  clav,  with 
a  top  of  fine  whito  sand.  It  was  about  five  feet  high,  and  had 
originally  been  without  protection  of  any  kind,  the  fire  being  sim- 
ply built  upon  the  top  of  this  square  surface,  and  the  smoke 
allowed  to  escape  through  a  large  hole  in  the  roof.  But  this  did 
not  work  well.  The  fire  often  refused  to  burn,  and  the  rain  and 
•snow  beat  in  from  overhead.  The  ingenuity  of  the  wise  men  was 
taxed  for  a  remedy,  and  a  rude  chimney  was  the  result. 

After  White  Hand  had  deposited  his  offering,  his  next  move- 
ment was  to  step  towards  the  back  part  of  tho  temple  and  kneel 
down.  The  warrior  priest  whose  turn  it  was  now  to  watch,  stood 
and  gazed  upon  the  youth  for  awhile,  and  then  turned  his  attention 
to  his  fire.  Still  kneeling,  White  Hand  looked  about  him,  and 
close  to  him,  against  the  wall,  he  saw  the  bundle  of  cypress  sticks. 
Seven  of  the  watchers  slept,  and  only  ono  was  awake.  Slowly 
the  youth  worked  his  way  to  the  wall,  still  on  his  knees.  Tho 
sticks  hung  loosely  in  tho  thongs ;  he  could  reach  them  where  he 
was.  He  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  watehor,  and  that  individual 
was  poking  up  tho  fire.  Quickly  the  youth  raised  his  hand  and 
counted  out  seven  sticks.  His  heart  beat  quick,  but  ho  thought  of 
his  father,  and  his  nerves  were  strong.  Silently  he  withdrew  the 
fatal  time-tellers,  and  hid  them  behind  him.  The  watcher  still 
worked  upon  the  fire.  With  a  quick  movement,  White  Hand 
placed  the  ends  of  the  sticks  in  his  bosom,  and  forced  them  down 
within  the  clothing  until  they  lay  along  his  side,  reaching  from  tho 
arm-pit  to  the  knee.  Then  he  arose,  and  having  walked  about  a 
few  moments  with  as  careless  an  air  as  he  could  assume,  he  left 
the  temple. 

Once  outside,  the  youth's  heart  beat  fearfully,  and  his  limbs 
shook.  It  was  no  trivial  thing  he  had  done,  and  his  nerves  had 
been  strung  to  the  utmost.  But  ho  stopped  not  to  linger  by  the 
temple.  With  quick  steps  ho  sought  his  dwelling,  and  having 
hidden  tho  sticks  among  his  clothing,  he  retired.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Pricked  Arm  was  early  at  his  lodge.  Coqualla  had 
gone  out  to  gather  somo  early  flowers,  for  she  knew  her  compan- 
ion loved  them. 

"  White  Hand,  have  you  thought  upon  the  subject  we  spoke  of 
last  night  ?"  the  old  woman  asked,  as  soon  as  she  had  assured  her- 
self that  no  one  else  was  present. 

"Ay,  good  mother,  deeply." 

"  But  you  must  work,  my  son,  for  tho  evil  hour  is  drawing  nigh." 

White  Hand  gazed  around,  and  then  he  went  to  tho  huge  bear 
skin  that  covered  his  seat,  and  from  beneath  it  he  took  the  seven 
cypress  twigs.  Pricked  Arm  caught  them  in  her  hand,  and  in  a 
moment  more  she  thrust  them  into  the  fire. 

"  My  noble  son,"  she  uttered,  embracing  the  youth  fervently, 
"  you  have  made  me  your  friend  forever.  I  may  serve  you  for 
this.    When  did  you  do  it?" 

"  Last  night." 

"And  no  one  saw  you?" 

"No.  I  carried  my  offering  of  walnut  wood,  and  demanded 
admission,  as  the  husband  of  the  princess,  to  offer  up  my  prayers 
to  tho  Great  Spirit.  And  I  did  not  speak  falsely,  for  I  did  pray, 
and  I  prayed  with  both  heart  and  hand.  Only  ono  man  watched. 
I  knelt  close  by  the  place  where  the  sticks  hung,  and  took  seven 
of  them  out  easily  and  hid  them." 

Shortly  after  this  Coqualla  returned,  and  the  old  woman  left. 
After  breakfast,  Stung  Serpent  came  in,  as  was  his  wont.  Ho 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  after  smoking  for  somo  timo  in  silence,  he 
looked  up.  His  brow  was  clouded,  and  his  countenance  wore  a 
sad,  moody  expression. 

"  White  Hand,"  he  said,  "are  the  French  a  very  forbearing 
people  in  their  own  country  ?" 

The  youth  imagined  he  saw  the  old  chief's  drift,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  he  replied  : 

"  Not  under  wrong,  my  father." 

"  I  thought  not.  But  when  they  arc  wronged,  what  do  they 
do?" 

"  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  their  wrong." 

"  But  suppose  another  people  should  come  upon  their  soil,  seize 
the  homes  of  their  subjects,  steal  their  cattle,  rob  them  of  their 
rights,  and  desecrate  their  temples  ?" 

"  Then  the  French  would  drive  them  off,"  answered  the  youth, 
quickly. 

"  And  they  would  drive  them  off  with  the  sword  and  gun,  ch  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"And  put  all  to  death  they  could  find  ?" 
"  No,  my  father, — only  such  as  held  out  in  resistance" 
"  But  have  not  the  French  put  whole  great  villages  to  the  sword, 
as  they  call  it,  and  murdered  all  ?" 


With  a  shudder,  the  youth  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Stung  Serpent  gazed  sharply  into  Whito  Hand's  face,  but  he 
could  see  no  mark  of  suspicion  there.  He  smoked  away  awhilo 
longer  in  silence,  and  then  he  arose  and  left. 

"  What  docs  he  mean  ?"  asked  Coqualla,  after  her  father  had 
gone. 

"I  do  not  know,  unless  ho  desires  to  know  how  much  consis- 
tency my  people  have,"  returned  White  Hand. 

"  I  fear  our  warriors  meditate  somo  revenge  upon  the  whites. 
But  you  need  not  fear,  dearest  one,  for  no  harm  shall  como  to 
you." 

As  the  bright-eyed  princess  thus  spoke,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
her  husband's  neck.  He  kissed  her,  but  he  dared  not  whisper  the 
terrible  thing  he  knew — not  but  that  he  would  trust  her,  but  he 
had  sworn  that  lie  would  not. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  LAST   STICK  IS  GONE  ! 

CnorxnT  was  a  bold,  reckless  man,  and  cruel  and  avaricious. 
Ho  had  commenced  his  career  as  commander  at  tho  Natchez  fort 
by  cruelty  to  his  own  men,  but  one  or  two  grave  complaints  made 
to  Governor  Pericr  had  come  nigh  causing  his  removal,  and  he 
let  tho  whites  be  in  peace,  but  expended  his  wrath  upon  the  poor 
Indians.  Ho  was  now  much  elated,  for  he  was  sure  that  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  the  Wiiite  Apple  would  soon  bo  his,  and  he  meant 
to  pocket  much  money  in  the  transaction.  One  day  ho  sat  in  his 
rude  house,  with  some  of  his  attendants  about  him,  when  a  sol- 
dier demanded  admittance. 

"  How  now,  sirrah  ?"  he  demanded,  as  the  man  entered. 

"  I  have  come  with  a  warning,"  the  soldier  replied. 

"  Ha ! — a  warning  ?    Speak  out." 

"  An  old  woman  passed  my  post  this  morning,  monsieur,  and 
sho  bade  me  toll  tho  French  to  be  on  their  guard,  for  danger 
threatened  them." 

"  And  from  whom  ?" 

"From  the  Indians.    They  will  rise  and  butcher  us  all." 
"  Have  you  spoken  of  this  beforo  ?" 
"  I  have  not." 

"  Then,  by  the  mass,  you  shall  not  tell  it  to  others  !"  cried  Cho- 
part, in  anger.  "  Have  you  not  seen  enough  of  this  idle  fear  ? 
What  ho  ! — without  there  1" 

At  this  call,  two  soldiers  entered,  who  usually  stood  in  the  pas- 
sage to  obey  the  commander's  call. 

"  Take  this  fellow  and  lock  him  up  in  the  prison,"  ho  ordered. 
"By  the  holy  cross,  we'd  soon  have  the  red  rats  down  upon  us  if 
they  knew  we  lived  in  fear !  They  dare  not  offer  us  harm.  Away 
with  him !" 

And  for  conveying  this  intelligence,  tho  poor  man  was  cast  info 
a  strong  dungeon,  and  there  kept  for  several  days,  with  his  feet  in 
the  stocks. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  note  of  warning  Chopart  had.  Four 
days  afterwards,  a  soldier  came  to  him  and  informed  him  that  the 
Indians  surely  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  fort,  and  of  all  its 
whito  inhabitants. 

"  And  whence  gain  you  this  precious  information  ?"  cried  the 
commander. 

"  An  old  Natchez  woman  stopped  me  to-day,  and  asked  me  if 
the  French  were  all  blind,  for  surely,  she  said,  destruction  was 
aimed  at  them.  'She  bade  me  tell  you  to  strengthen  your  fort, 
and  keep  a  watch  upon  the  Indians." 

"  Out,  fool !"  exclaimed  Chopart,  angrily.  "  The  old  hag  only 
thinks  to  frighten  us.  She  thinks  that  by  exciting  our  fears  sho 
can  frighten  us  into  giving  up  our  plan  of  taking  their  village  of 
tho  White  Apple.  What !  would  yc  show  to  the  Indians  that  wo 
feared  them  ?    Away  with  such  idle  foolery  1" 

And  Chopart  resolved  that  in  no  way  would  he  betray  the  least 
fear  of  the  red  men,  for  he  believed  that,  like  tho  wild  boast,  a 
look  of  fear  would  arouse  them,  while  calm  assurance  would  surely 
keep  them  at  bay. 

We  can  see  in  these  efforts  to  excite  the  fears  of  Chopart  tho 
work  of  Pricked  Arm.  She  had  imagined  that  a  single  word  of 
warning  would  be  sufficient,  but  she  was  surprised  when  she  found 
that  even  this  second  appeal  produced  no  result.  Two  days  after 
this  she  went  to  the  fort  again,  and  again  did  she  send  the  word  of 
warning  to  tho  commander,  but  with  tho  same  result  as  beforo. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  her  repeated  warnings,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  commander  seemed  determined  to  give  more  confidence 
to  the  red  men  than  ever  before.  Ho  wildly  imagined  that  thus 
he  should  convince  them  that  he  had  no  fears  of  their  deceiving 
them — that  his  own  confidence  of  power  would  awe  them. 

Pricked  Arm  was  astounded  at  the  infatuation  of  the  French 
commander,  and  as  a  last  resort,  she  went  to  Chopart's  lieutenant, 
a  man  named  Blace,  who,  she  imagined,  would  have  some  influ- 
ence with  his  superior.  But  even  this  proved  abortive.  She  told 
Mace  that  destruction  would  surely  fall  upon  them  if  they  did  not 
take  some  means  to  keep  the  Indians  away  from  the  fort.  But  on 
the  very  next  day,  Chopart  invited  all  the  Indians  to  a  banquet, 
and  pledged  his  friendship  to  them  anew. 

With  a  feeling  of  utter  consternation,  Pricked  Ann  returned  to 
her  lodge.  Like  all  of  her  people,  she  was  superstitious,  and  she 
believed  now  that  the  Great  Spirit  willed  that  the  Indians  should 
conquer,  and  that  tho  white  men's  God  had  forsaken  them.  Ono 
evening  sho  sought  Whito  Hand's  dwelling,  for  she  had  a  faint 
idea  working  through  her  mind  that  the  French  youth  might  havo 
some  influence  in  all  this.  She  knew  that  he  had  been  originally 
doomed  to  death  to  go  and  intercede  face  to  face  with  tho  white 
man's  God,  but  she  had  never  yet  fully  known  why  he  was  spared. 
She  found  White  Hand  alone.  He  gazed  eagerly  into  her  face, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  her  work  progressed. 
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"White  Hand,"  she  said,  speaking  abruptly,  "  why  were  you 
spared  from  death  when  you  first  rame  here  V 

"  That  I  might  marry  Coqualla,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  But  was  there  nothing  else  t"  asked  the  old  woman,  looking 
hire  sharply  in  the  face. 

"Why,  yes,"  returned  White  Hand,  speaking  with  some  dtffi- 
dance,  for  the  real  reason  seemed  so  foolish  and  ridiculous  to  him 
that  he  almost  feared  he  should  be  laughed  at  for  speaking  of  it. 

"  And  what  was  that  V 

"  Why,  I  promi«cd  to  pray  to  tho  white  man's  God  that  none  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  French  might  succeed,  and  also  to  tell  him 
how  basely  tho  red  men  had  been  wronged  by  the  invaders ;  for  I 
was  of  that  people,  and  they  supposed  that  I  should  havo  some 
influence  with  my  Supreme  Father." 

"  That's  it !"  the  aged  princess  groaned,  with  her  hands  folded 
across  her  bosom. 

"  How  V  asked  the  youth,  in  surprise. 

"  I  knew  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  a  hand  in  this  work.  Tho 
fort  at  Natchez  is  doomed  past  all  hope  I" 
"  No — not  doomed  !" 

"  It  is.    Tho  last  stick  will  be  removed  to-morrow,  and  then  the 
blow  must  fall  I" 
"  To-morrow  V 

"  No — the  blow  falls  on  the  day  after.  The  fatal  sticks  mark 
the  intervening  days." 

"  And  must  all  fall  ?— all— all  V 

"  All  at  Natchez,  but  not  elsewhere,  for  tho  others  wait  yet 
another  week,  and  ere  that  time  the  whites  will  lie  wamcd.  But 
what  noise  is  that !    Hark  1    There  arc  shouts  of  welcome." 

They  both  sUrtcd  for  tho  door,  where  they  were  met  by  Stung 
Serpent,  who  caught  the  youth  by  tho  arm  and  forced  him  into 
the  house  again. 

"  Whito  Hand,"  ho  said,  speaking  quickly  and  sternly,  *'  ro- 
mcmber  your  oath,  for  your  salvation  may  now  depend  Hpon  it. 
Tito  white  men  have  como  to  carouse  in  the  White  Apple.  Be- 
ware that  you  do  not  forget  yourself!  Shall  wo  trust  you  ?  Mind 
— all  is  well  with  you  if  you  arc  faithful !" 

"  Fear  not,  my  father,"  spoke  tho  youth,  unable  to  repress  tho 
trembling  that  seized  his  limbs. 

"  You  will  not  expose  yourself?" 

"  I  will  not." 

"  Then  you  may  conduct  Coqualla  to  the  revelry.  And  mark 
you,  boy, — you  shall  see  to-night  what  sots  these  men  arc  1" 

Stung  Serpent  turned  away  as  ho  thus  spoke,  and  in  a  few 
moments  moro  Coqualla  entered.  Her  eyes  were  all  afire  with 
animation. 

"  I  was  foolish  to  think  there  could  be  any  danger,"  she  said,  as 
she  drew  her  arm  within  her  husband's  embrace.  "  Tho  whito 
man  has  come  as  a  brother,  and  all  is  joy.  Come,  sweet  love, 
and  let  us  join  in  tho  festivities.  But  what  sought  my  father  ?  He 
looked  troubled." 

"  O,  he  only  came  to  assure  himsalf  that  I  wouldn't  break  my 
pledge." 

"  And  you  will  BOt  V 

"  Of  course  not." 

It  was  a  calm,  warm  night,  and  in  the  centrcof  the  great  square 
were  built  two  fires  of  pitch-wood  to  serve  as  torches,  and  here  the 
white  men  and  the  red  were  gathered  in  social  confab  and  amuse- 
ment. There  were  over  a  hundred  whito  men  there,  and  at  their 
head  was  Chopart  himself.  Louis  recognized  him  at  once  as  a 
brutal  man  whom  he  had  onco  soen  at  New  Orleans  flogging  an 
Indian  girl.  Most  of  tho  whites  were  decent-looking  men  ;  but 
before  tho  night  had  passed  away,  White  Hand  shrank  away  to 
his  lodgo,  and  as  he  laid  his  aching  head  upon  his  pillow,  he  drew 
Coqualla  close  to  him,  and  in  a  sinking  tone  he  murmured  : 

"  Alas !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  people.  With  all  their  ad- 
vantages of  birth  and  education — with  the  enlightenment  of  ages 
as  their  heritage,  they  are  but  savages  still  1" 

Tho  next  day  found  some  dozen  of  the  Frenchmen  still  at  tho 
Indian  village,  having  been  so  drunk  as  to  be  unable  to  get  home. 
But  the  Great  Sun  himself,  with  a  few  of  his  warriors,  accompa- 
nied them  to  tho  town,  and  there  the  dark  monarch  promised 
Chopart  that,  in  consideration  of  his  kindness  in  allowing  them  to 
remain  so  long  in  their  village,  they  would  bring  more  than  the 
quantity  of  corn  promised. 

"  On  tho  morrow,"  he  said,  "  we  will  come  with  our  tribute  of 
corn,  double  what  wo  promised,  and  on  the  noxt  day  wo  shall 
leave  the  village  of  the  White  Apple." 

" But  stay,"  cried  Chopart.  "By  my  soul,  we  will  havo  one 
more  carousal  ere  wo  part.  This  night  you  shall  bring  your  war- 
riors here,  and  we'll  cheer  our  souls." 

"  Our  white  brother  speaks  kindly,"  returned  the  Great  Sun ; 
"  but  will  he  not  be  wroth  at  the  rudeness  of  my  people  J" 

"  No.    Bring  them,  and  we'll  pledge  eternal  friendship." 

"  Thy  red  brother  will  come." 

"  Anil  his  braves  with  him  1" 

"  It  shall  bo  so." 

And  that  night  saw  the  scene  ot  carousal  changed  to  Natchez. 
The  Great  Sun  was  there,  but  not  an  Indian  drank  to  excess, 
while  the  whites  were  uproarous  in  the  extreme. 

"Hero's  to  eternal  friendship  !"  cried  Chopart,  raising  his  glass 
towards  tho  Great  Sun. 

"  I  accept  the  pledge.    Thou  wilt  have  White  Apple !" 

A  sober  man,  in  his  common  senses,  might  havo  detected  a 
strange  meaning  in  the  tone  of  the  red  chieftain  as  he  uttered  those 
wordB,  but  the  Frenchman  noticed  nothing.  The  floor  was  flooded 
with  spirit,  but  Chopart  noticed  it  not.  Glass  after  glass  of  the 
enervating  wine  and  maddening  brandy  was  emptied  stealthily 
down  by  the  red  men,  for  thoy  wore  determined  to  have  cool  heads 
in  tho  morning.    But  the  French  drank  deeply. 


And  there  they  sat — the  doomer  and  the  doomed!  And  they 
pledged  eternal  friendship !  The  white  man  had  planned  to  rob 
the  red  man  of  his  birthright — to  drive  him  from  his  home,  pro- 
fane his  temple,  and  plow  up  his  fathers'  graves  !  The  red  man 
had  planned  to  keep  his  home,  to  maintain  sacred  his  temple,  to 
guard  well  his  fathers'  graves,  and  that  this  should  be  done,  the 
invader  was  to  be  swept  away  !  It  was  a  strange  pledge,  bnt  tho 
white  man  was  the  first  to  offer  it. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  they  separated,  and  the  stars  lighted 
the  Natchez  to  their  homes.  Wlien  they  reached  their  village,  tho 
Great  Sun,  in  company  with  his  chiefs  and  nobles,  went  to  the 
temple,  and  entered.  They  approached  the  place  where  the  sticks 
had  hung,  but  there  were  none  there  now.  The  leathern  thongs 
hung  against  tho  wall,  but  there  was  nothing  in  them. 

"Chiefs,  nobles  and  warriors  of  the  once  powerful  Natchez,  may 
not  this  be  the  eve  of  our  re-awakening  ?  Tho  day  is  past — tho 
morn  cometh !  Shall  not  the  Natchez  once  moro  stand  at  the 
head  of  nations  ?  To-morrow  we  open  tho  path,  and  henceforth 
from  that  time  let  our  enemies  beware !  The  Great  Spirit  is  with 
us,  while  the  white  man's  God  has  forsaken  him.  What  shall  we 
fear  ?  Sleep  now,  but  sleep  not  too  soundly  nor  too  long.  Let 
the  sun  find  us  ready  to  bid  him  welcome — so  shall  we  do  honor 
to  tho  parent  of  our  great  first  king!" 

Tims  spoke  the  Great  Sun,  and  as  ho  closed,  he  moved  slowly 
towards  tho  door,  and  his  chiefs  followed  him ;  and  ero  long  after- 
wards, tho  village  of  tho  White  Apple  was  wrapped  in  silence  ; 
but  there  were  two  there  who  slept  not.  Whito  Hand  still  prayed 
that  the  coming  death-blow  might  not  extend  to  his  father,  and  the 
wish  kept  sleep  from  his  eyes.  And  he  who  watched  the  sacred 
fire  now  felt  his  duty  doubly  binding,  and  sleep  came  not  to  him, 
as  ho  still  kept  up  his  tireless  vigils. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TME  MASSACRE. 


At  an  early  hour,  the  Great  Sun  and  Stung  Serpent  were  astir, 
and  when  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  darted  into  tho  beau- 
tiful vale,  they  rested  upon  all  the  warriors  of  tho  Natchez  there 
assembled.  Such  as  had  pistols  carefully  loaded  them,  and  hid 
them  away  with  their  hunting-knives  in  their  bosoms.  Their 
tomahawks  were  sharpened  and  slung  to  their  belts,  and  all  took 
their  guns.  Then  each  man  of  tho  common  class  went  and  got 
his  bag  of  corn,  and  having  set  it  down,  they  commenced  their 
war  dance.  But  they  made  not  such  hideous  noise  as  usual— only 
enough  to  propitiate  the  Great  Spirit,  and  make  him  acquainted 
with  their  intent. 

It  was  well  in  the  morning  when  they  set  out,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenoon  they  reached  Natchez.  They  entered  the  place 
dancing  and  singing,  and  straightway  carried  their  corn  to  the  fort. 
Then  the  red  men  began  to  separate — somo  this  way  and  some 
that.  Every  houso  had  ono  or  more  visitors,  according  to  the 
number  of  people  in  it.  Some  begged  for  milk,  some  for  rum ; 
somo  asked  to  buy  powder  and  shot,  for  which  they  promised  to 
pay  in  corn  at  some  future  day.  A  richly-stored  barge  lay  at  the 
pier,  which  had  come  up  the  day  before,  and  on  board  this  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  crowded.  Into  the  fort  they  crept  by  different 
ways,  presenting  themselves  wherever  there  was  a  white  man,  un- 
til at  length  thoy  wore  distributed  wherever  there  was  a  blow  to  be 
struck.  Even  those  dwellings  which  were  furthest  from  the  fort — 
some  a  mile  distant — had  the  red  man  beneath  their  roofs,  and  yet 
the  infatuated  Chopart  dreamed  not  of  danger,  so  blinded  was  he 
in  his  recklessness. 

At  length  a  sort  of  solemn  stillness  reigned  over  the  devoted 
town,  as  though  the  death-angel  had  hushed  all  hearts.  But  hark ! 
What  is  that  horrid  yell  that  comes  from  the  fort — a  yell  that 
makes  the  very  blood  freeze,  and  causes  the  hair  to  stand  on  end  > 
What  are  those  fearful  cries — those  maniac  shouts — and  those 
despairing  groans  I 
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Governor  Porior,  in  his  despatch  to  tho  king  concerning  this 
massacre,  after  describing  how  the  Indians  had  made  their  way  to 
all  the  houses,  and  leisurely  picked  their  men,  each  warrior  care- 
fully selecting  his  victim,  relates  the  event  as  follows  : 

"  Such  being  the  disposition  of  tho  Indians,  and  the  hour  hav- 
ing come,  tho  general  assassination  of  tho  French  took  so  little 
time  that  tho  execution  of  tho  deed  and  the  preceding  signals 
were  almost  one  and  tho  same  thing.  One  single  discharge  closed 
the  whole  affair,  with  the  exception  of  the  houso  of  La  Loire  des 
Ursins,  in  which  there  were  eight  men  who  defended  themselves 
with  desperation.  They  made  the  house  good  against  the  Indians 
during  tho  whole  day.  Six  of  them  were  killed,  and  when  night 
came  tho  remaining  two  escaped.  When  the  attack  began,  La 
Loire  des  Ursins  happened  to  be  on  horseback,  and  being  cut  off 
from  his  house  by  the  intervening  foes,  he  fought  to  death,  and 
killed  four  Indians.  The  people  who  were  shut  up  in  his  houso 
had  already  killed  eight.  Thus  it  cost  the  Natchez  only  twelve 
men  to  destroy  two  hundred  and  Jifly  of  ours,  through  tho  fault  of 
the  commanding  officer,  who  alone  deserved  tho  fate  which  was 
shared  by  his  unfortunate  companions.  It  was  easy  for  him,  with 
the  arms  and  the  forces  he  had,  to  inflict  on  our  enemies  a  severer 
blow  than  the  one  we  have  received,  and  which  has  brought  this 
colony  to  within  two  inches  of  utter  destruction !" 

And  yet  Chopart  suffered  the  most  of  all.  "  He  had  the  grief 
of  surviving  all  his  countrymen,"  says  Gayarre,  "  and  such  was 
the  horror  and  contempt  the  Natchez  had  for  him,  that  death  in- 
flicted by  the  hands  of  a  warrior  was  thought  too  honorable  for 
the  French  thief.  None  ot  that  class  condescended  to  lay  a  hand 
npon  him,  and  the  lowest  among  the  stinking,  or  plebeians,  was 
sent  for,  who  beat  him  to  death  with  a  club,  in  his  own  garden, 
whither  he  had  fled." 


Some  half  dozen  Frenchmen  escaped,  as  by  a  miracle,  this  gen- 
eral massacre,  and  made  their  way  to  New  Orleans  in  safety.  The 
women  and  children  of  the  whites  wero  mostly  saved  to  be  kept 
as  prisoners,  and  the  reader  can  judge  whether  their  fate  would 
not  have  been  more  merciful  had  they  fallen  with  their  husbands 
and  fathers. 

Of  course  tho  Natchez  supposed  that  all  tho  whites  in  the  conn- 
try  were  now  dead.  Not  one  of  them  dreamed  that  they  had  been 
deceived  into  striking  a  week  too  early.  So  they  caroused  in  the 
town  all  night,  and  on  the  next  morning  they  started  for  their  vil- 
lage. They  had  spared  two  men  whom  they  retained  as  prisoners, 
and  who  escaped  from  them  after  having  served  them  some  weeks. 
One  was  a  wagoner,  named  Mayeux,  who  was  kept  to  transport 
the  goods  of  tho  French  to  tho  Indian  village  ;  and  tho  other  was 
a  tailor  named  Lebeau,  whoso  services  they  wanted  in  fashioning 
the  French  garments  to  their  own  nse. 

On  the  next  morning,  White  Hand  was  startled  by  the  return  of 
tho  Natchez.  He  went  out,  but  his  heart  sickened  at  the  sceno  he 
was  destined  to  witness.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  human  heads — 

But  we  will  not  write  tho  scenes  that  followed.  Those  who 
know  the  Indian  characte'  can  imagine  the  horrid  orgies  they 
might  hold  when  fired  with  revenge,  flushed  with  victory,  and 
maddened  with  rum  !  Even  the  historian,  who  deals  only  with 
8tubl>ont  facts,  lays  down  his  pen  in  silent  honor  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  Lebeau's  narrative  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
Indian  village,  and  bids  his  readers  spare  him  the  recital. 

White  Hand  crept  back  to  his  lodge,  and  Coqualla  found  him 
there  pale  and  faint.  She  bathed  his  temples  and  brow,  and  after 
a  while  he  revived,  but  he  dared  not  venture  oat. 

"Alas,  my  companion!"  murmured  the  princess,  "they  make 
horrid  pomp  over  their  victory,  but  it  has  cost  them  dear,  though 
they  realize  it  not  now.  My  people  are  now  blind,  but  they  shall 
awake  to  sonso  and  sight  and  know  that  the  best  man  of  them  all 
is  gone  1" 

"Coqualla?"  uttered  the  youth,  starting  up.    It  was  a  mere 

intcnogative. 

"  My  father  is  wounded,  even  unto  death."  And  as  tho  maiden 
thus  spoke,  she  bowed  her  head,  and  the  big  tears  trickled  down 
between  her  fingers. 

"  When  ?  How  1"  asked  White  Hand,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  deep  tenor  of  his  own  soul  in  the  grief  of  his  companion. 

"  He  received  a  bullet  in  his  bosom  yesterday.  But  he  sent  me 
for  you.  Come." 

White  Hand  arose  and  followed  Coqualla  from  the  lodge.  In 
the  centre  of  tho  great  square,  before  tho  temple,  there  was  a  fire 
kindled,  but  the  yonth  dared  not  look  towards  it.  He  knew  its 
terrible  purpose,  and  with  quickened  steps  he  hurried,  stopping  his 
ears  with  his  fingers  to  shut  out  the  sounds  that  fell  upon  his  ears. 
But  fortunately  he  had  not  far  to  go.  When  ho  entered  Stung 
Serpent's  dwelling,  he  found  the  women^there  crying  and  yelling 
in  despair. 

Upon  his  bed  of  bear-skins  lay  Stung  Serpent,  breathing  heavi- 
ly, and  ever  and  anon  raising  his  head  to  listen  to  the  sounds  that 
came  from  tho  square.  His  dark  eyes  were  sunken,  and  much  of 
their  fire  was  gone,  yet  every  time  a  shout,  or  a  groan,  more  loud 
than  the  others,  fell  upon  his  car,  the  old  firo  came  back  and  dwelt 
for  a  moment  in  the  restless  orbs.  When  his  eyes  rested  upon 
White  Hand,  he  beckoned  the  youth  forward,  at  the  same  time 
bidding  the  others  stand  back. 

"  Sit  thee  down  by  my  side,"  he  said,  "  for  I  have  much  to  say 
to  thee." 

Quickly  tho  youth  sat  down,  for  ho  hoped  ho  should  now  know 
some  things  that  were  only  his  at  present  by  suspicion. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


EAST  INDIAN  SKETCHES. 
On  tho  next  page  we  present  a  scries  of  sketches  on  the  road, 
in  India,  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  and  affording  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  manner  of  doing  things  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  first  engraving  represents  the  mail  carts  used  in  the  northwest 
of  India — a  sort  of  boxes  on  wheels,  on  top  of  which  sits  the 
driver,  brandishing  his  chabook  or  whip,  while  his  companion  is 
engaged  in  blowing  his  horn,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  scaring 
the  horse  to  tho  top  of  his  speed  as  to  give  notice  of  his  anival  at 
the  post-house.  Between  the  two  they  contrive  to  mako  very  good 
time.  The  horses  are  changed  every  six  miles,  and  as  they  are 
driven  at  full  gallop,  arc  enabled  to  average  ten  miles  an  hour, 
including  stoppages.  This  was  the  rate  of  speed  on  our  turnpikes 
in  tho  good  old  days  of  coaching.  The  second  engraving  shows 
the  mode  of  military  transportation  used  in  India.  On  the  left  is 
an  elephant  heavily  laden.  The  Mahout,  who  is  seen  smoking 
his  pipe  on  the  summit  of  the  huge  elephant,  usually  guides  the 
animal  with  an  iron  prong,  while  the  driver,  who  walks  near  his 
head,  incites  him  with  words  and  blows.  The  gait  of  some  ele- 
phants is  easy — of  others,  fatiguing;  they  differ  in  this  as  much  as 
horses.  When  he  is  driven,  his  step  is  so  long  and  quick  that  a 
horseman  must  trot  to  keep  pace  with  him  ;  but  he  soon  relaxes 
in  his  exertion,  and  could  not  probably  travel  more  than  twenty- 
four  miles  in  the  course  of  a  day.  When  much  heated  and  covered 
with  dust,  he  sprinkles  himself  from  time  to  time  with  water,  which 
he  seemingly  canies  in  his  trunk  for  the  purpose.  An  ordinary 
elephant  costs  one  thousand  rupees,  and  nis  keep  is  about  forty 
rupees  a  month ;  however,  the  quantity  of  food  which  he  con- 
sumes depends  upon  his  size ;  he  receives  twice  as  many  seers  of 
flour  (a  seer  is  two  pounds)  as  he  measures  feet  in  height,  besides 
leaves,  corn  and  hay.  In  India,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with 
ditches  and  holes,  this  remarkable  animal  is  found  most  service- 
able, for  it  seems  to  be  an  impossibility  that  an  elephant  should 
fall.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a  train  of  camels.  Each 
camel  usually  canies  immense  trunks,  above  which  is  placed  the 
charjwy,  or  bed,  while  the  smaller  articles  are  stowed  in  and  around 
it  as  they  best  can  be.  The  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  the  picture 
are  seapoys,  or  natives  in  the  British  service.  The  third  picture 
portrays  a  native  hack  cab,  in  which  a  baboo,  or  writer,  is  going  to 
the  kutchery  (office).  The  India  cab  is  a  clumsy  affair — has  no 
springs,  and  is  at  such  an  angle  that  a  jolt  sometimes  sends  the 
occupant  flying  into  the  region  of  the  driver's  head.  How  the 
latter  maintains  his  equilibrium  in  the  position  in  which  he  is 
perched,  is  a  perfect  mystery. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  Ml  DM  GUT  HIDE. 

BT    WILLIAM  LB1CUT0S. 

Look  down,  fair  Moon !  thou  art  our  queen, 
Bright  robed  in  li^ht,  and  crowned  with  sheen! 
They  say  your  bourns  are  coldly  bright; 
That  gleams  no  kindness  in  your  light; 
liut  0,  for  nie.  what  joy  I  see, 
In  thy  fair  face,  0  queen  of  night! 

My  gallant  steed!  how  brave  we  go, 

So  swiftly  on  the  frozen  snow; 

A  gleaming  track  before  I  see, 

The  icy  path  on  which  wo  lice; 

Away!  away!  like  glancing  rays ; 

The  night,  the  night,  for  you  and  me — 

The  fields  aro  white;  the  trees  aro  bare; 
There's  coldness  in  the  midnight  air; 
There's  none  abroad  upon  the  world. 
There's  nono  abroad  but  night  and  cold, 
And  thou  and  I,  as  swift  we  fly ; 
Our  hearts  are  warm,  our  spirits  bold. 

At  dread  midnight,  on  German  plaiu, 
The  peasant  tecs  a  spectre  train  ; 
And  trembles  at  the  fearful  eight, 
As  sweeps  along  the  goblin  flight; 
As  swift  as  they  we  speed  away — 
Wo  aro  the  gcuii  of  the  night. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial  ] 

HARMLESS  FLIRTATION. 

BT  MRS.  H.  MARION  STEPHENS. 

Nothing  would  sober  her — everybody  said  that !  Such  a  wild, 
untamable  girl — such  an  eyesore  to  staid,  proper  people,  and  such 
a  perfection  of  beautiful  girlhood  to  sturdy  John  Raymond,  prob- 
ably never  was  before  and  never  will  be  again,  as  was  the  belle  of 
our  village — little  Fanny  Gleeson  1  How  she  came  to  be  a  belle 
is  more  than  I  can  tell  at  this  distance  from  the  years  cf  which  I 
write.  There  were  dozens  of  girls  handsomer,  and  more  elegant, 
and  every  way  more  capable  of  carrying  out  the  character,  than 
herself ;  but  while  they  were  coutcsting  for  the  supremacy,  and 
opposing  her  claims  to  that  distinction,  the  was  singing  and  danc- 
ing herself  into  the  hearts  of  those  from  whose  decision  alone 
tho  crown  of  bcllcship  could  come.  Nobody  could  call  her  hand- 
some, and  yet,  when  she  opened  those  great  gray  eyes  of  hers,  it 
was  an  impossibility  to  pass  them  by  without  wishing  for  a  sec- 
ond look.  When  she  laughed,  there  was  such  a  clustering  of  dim 
pies,  and  such  a  string  of  pearls  visible  through  tho  warm,  full 
lips,  and  such  a  tossing  of  soft,  brown  ringlets,  that  only  a  pair 
of  very  jealous  orbs  could  detect  the  slightest  fault  in  her  fat  little 
face.  In  vain  tho  women  said  she  lacked  repose  ;  that  her  figure 
was  too  full ;  her  color  too  fresh  ;  her  manners  too  rude.  Even 
grave,  dignified  John  Raymond  sometimes  wished  her  a  trifle 
more  womanly. 

If  ho  took  occasion  to  tell  her  so,  she  would  listen  to  him 
very  demurely,  with  her  head,  the  while,  tucked  up  into  the  soft, 
white  curve  that  appeared  between  his  whiskers  and  his  immacu- 
late neck-tie,  her  eyes  looking  roguishly  up  through  a  veil  of  curls, 
and  her  plump  little  hand  tracing  out  the  phrenological  bumps 
upon  his  ample  forehead  ;  finding  him  really  serious  about  it,  she 
would  promise  better  things,  and  actually  meaning  them,  glide 
about  tho  house  quietly  and  demurely  for  a  half  hour  or  more  ; 
but  the  sight  of  Uncle  Preston's  "  big  sled,"  bound  for  the  mill 
with  a  freight  of  rollicking  boys  and  romping  girls,  would  melt 
away  her  resolution  and  John  Raymond's  advice  together,  while 
she  revenged  herself  on  the  half  hour  of  quietness  by  a  sliding 
spree  more  boisterous  than  ever.  There  was  no  making  anything 
of  her,  and  the  old  people  were  right  in  predicting  nothing  would 
sober  her !  Her  father,  good,  easy,  contented  man,  and  her  moth- 
er, from  whom  it  was  more  than  hinted  she  had  inherited  her  wild, 
winsome  ways,  would  say  :  "  Let  her  alone — sho'll  sober  down  in 
time," — but  the  time  seemed  far  distant. 

Seventeen  years  had  kissed  her  brow,  and  what  were  her  accom- 
plishments t  She  could  rake  more  hay  in  an  hour  than  any  other 
boy — girl  I  mean,  could  in  ten  I  She  could  ride  "Brown  Bess" 
whom  no  other  woman  could  mount,  challenge  the  whole  village 
to  a  contest,  canter  through  the  cart  road  in  the  forest,  leap  fences, 
logs,  brooks  and  whatever  came  in  her  way,  and  by  the  time  her 
companions  were  fairly  in  their  saddles,  come  back  to  them  with  a 
face  so  fresh  and  old  BeM  so  blown,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility for  us  timid  ones  not  to  break  tho  commandment  which 
says,  "thou  shalt  not  envy."  And  steady  John  Raymond!  O, 
he  gavo  a  troubled  look  as  she  darted  out  into  the  sunshine,  sat 
under  the  porch  till  her  return,  and  instead  of  scolding  her,  as  ho 
fully  intended,  opened  his  arms  for  her  to  spring  orl"  tho  horse 
into.  And  so  passed  tho  time  till  Fanny  was  eighteen,  and  tho 
season  of  her  marriago  approached. 


Fanny  sat  and  read ! 


"  I  shall  be  with  you  almost  as  soon  as  my  letter.  I  want  to 
sec  that  serious-faced  John  Raymond  whom  you  tell  me  is  bo 
soon  to  be  my  cousin.  You  are  afraitl  of  him,  hey  !  Think  yon 
will  never  be  steady  enough  for  him,  Imy  ?  Why,  Fanny,  dear, 
if  vou  can't  go  to  the  mountain,  make  the  mountain  come  "to  you  ! 
Why,  I'd  bring  him  to  terms  in  no  time !  I'd  hide  his  books,  and 
whittle  with  his  razors  (he  shaves  himself,  don't  he  t)  and  laugh 
when  he  wanted  to  be  quiet,  and  make  him  altogether  so  miser- 
able that  he  would  liave  lo  fall  into  my  line,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
But  I'm  coming,  dear,  and  I'll  help  you  out. 

"  lours  in  fun  or  frolic,  Sybil." 


Fanny  folded  her  hands  over  the  letter  and  thought !  It  had 
been  years  since  she  had  seen  Cousin  Sybil,  and  she  remembered 
her  as  most  faultlessly  beautiful.  Brought  up  in  the  very  hot-bed 
of  fashion,  elegant  in  the  extreme,  and  so  full  of  fascination  that 
poor  Fanny,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  began  to  fear  for  her 
power  over  her  lover. 

"  He  must  like  her,"  she  thought.  "  He  must  admire  her,  and 
she  is  such  a  flirt !"  The  secret  was  out.  Fanny  remembered, 
among  other  qualities  of  her  cousin,  that  indomitable  spirit  of 
flirtation  which  craved  the  most  constant  food  for  its  consumption, 
and  needed  no  spirit  pen  to  write  her  what  tho  effect  would  be 
over  her  impassive  lover.  John  Raymond!  Doctor  John,  as  ho 
was  called,  being  our  village  Kseulapius,  was  an  honest,  earnest 
worker,  without  the  slightest  touch  of  romance.  He  accepted  tho 
world  as  it  came,  for  the  better  or  worse.  No  opposition  urged 
him  a  step  out  of  his  beaten  path,  and  no  ambition  could  arouso 
the  latent  energy  in  the  large  blue  eye,  which  was  the  chiefest,  nay, 
only  charm  of  an  otherwise  plain  face.  But  how  could  that  plain 
face  ever  make  itself  acknowledged,  when  backed  by  the  hand- 
somest fortune  of  all  "  Down  East  ?"  How  could  we  measure  the 
qualities  which  would  have  been  glaringly  conspicuous  in  a  poor 
man,  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  measuring  the  length  of 
his  purse?  Not  we  !  simple  country  people  as  we  were,  wo  knew 
the  deference  duo  to  wealth,  and  were  as  ready  to  bow  down  to  a 
golden  idol  if  it  came  in  our  way,  as  if  our  education  had  been 
finished  in  the  hot-bed  of  city  life :  and  so,  the  faster  the  acres  ac- 
cumulated to  Dr.  John's  farm,  the  more  charms  we  found  to  bo 
added  to  his  person  !  Innumerable  were  the  traps  laid  by  schem- 
ing mamas  and  carriage-idolizing  daughters,  but  he  only  kept  his 
wav,  jogging  around  the  angles  of  life,  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
at  the  open  work  of  some  of  his  besiegers. 

Their  own  arts  failed,  of  course,  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
very  mercenary  the  disappointed  ones  voted  Fanny  when  it  was 
learned  that  she  was  the  recipient  of  the  doctor's  smiles.  Even 
she  could  never  tell  how  it  all  happened,  or  how  it  came  about 
that  she  was  engaged  to  him.  But  thero  it  was.  He  had  dandled 
her  in  his  arms,  had  seen  her  grow  up  from  infancy  to  beautiful 
girlhood,  and  now  anticipated  the  time  when  she  should  bo  the 
star  of  his  home,  as  she  was  the  star  of  his  affection.  Until  now, 
Fanny  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  good,  kind  sort  of  a  protector, 
whom,  as  she  had  got  to  como  to  it  sometime,  she  might  as  well 
marry  as  any  one  else ;  but  the  thought  of  loving  him  in  the  pas- 
sionate way  that  romances  lay  out  for  such  material,  never  enter- 
ed her  mind  till  now — till  the  thought  of  her  beautiful  cousin,  so 
bewitching,  so  altogether  irresistible,  and  the  knowledge  of  her 
own  inability  to  cope  with  her  in  attraction,  Opened  her  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Doctor  John  was  rather  moro  necessary  to  her  happiness 
than  she  chose  to  let  the  world  know.  While  Fanny  was  still  ru- 
minating, and  not  over  pleasantly,  the  burly  figure  of  Doctor  John 
crossed  between  her  and  the  sunshine,  and  stood  before  her.  Nev- 
er had  he  looked  so  noble,  so  manly  !  Never  had  the  keen  gray 
eyes  flashed  out  such  proud  intelligence,  and  never  had  Fanny 
felt  so  deeply  and  truly  in  love  with  him. 

"  They  have  come,"  said  he ;  while  a  perplexed  expression 
shaded  his  face,  which  Fanny  thought  added  to  its  manliness. 
"  Who  ?  what  1  how  did  you  find  it  out  V 
'.'  Why,  your  mother  told  mo  first,  and  I  don't  know  where 
your  ears  were  that  you  didn't  hear  the  carriage.  Now  I  suppose 
wo  shall  bo  drenched  with  sentimentality.  Don't  let  her  infect 
you,  Fanny,  for  heaven's  sake,  if  not  for  mine  I" 

Take  care,  Doctor  John  !  Don't  bo  too  sanguine  of  your  own 
constancy  1  Thero  is  a  bright,  sweet  face  beaming  through  tho 
tangled  vines  above  your  head,  and  a  pair  of  delicate  little  ears 
drinking  in  every  word  you  aro  saying  1  Take  care  !  If  thero 
was  ever  determination  in  a  pair  of  eyes,  those  brilliant  ones  look- 
ing so  roguish  now,  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  it.  A  scattering 
of  leaves  from  tho  aforesaid  vines  caused  tho  pair  to  look  up,  but 
the  face  had  disappeared,  and  a  bird  darting  from  tho  branches 
was  excuse  enough  for  the  rustling  shower  I 

"  They  are  a  disgrace  to  womanhood — these  vapid,  silly  non- 
entities," Doctor  John  went  on,  while  tho  bright  face,  so  rapidly- 
withdrawn,  again  peered  down  through  the  interstices  of  the  hon- 
eysuckle, "  these  doll-baby  faces,  that  think  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  look  pretty  and  sentimental,  to  make  all  mankind  their 
slaves  I" 

"  But  Cousin  Sybil  is  something  more  than  pretty — she  is  very 
intelligent,  I  can*assure  you ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  men,  real 
men,  like  you,  Doctor  John,  who  have  proposed  to  her,  and  who 
would  liko  to  marry  her  if  she  only  would  settlo  down  1  O,  you 
must  like  her,  if  it  is  only  for  my  sake !" 

And  Doctor  John  promised  !  kind  Doctor  John — very  kind — 
especially  to  himself ;  and  when  the  day  had  worn  out  in  wel- 
comes and  congratulations,  Doctor  John  came  in  with  the  can- 
dles, and  condescended  to  take  that  soft  white  hand  in  his,  and  to 
look  down  into  those  shy,  girlish  eyes,  and  to  make  himself  alto- 
gether quite  a  commonplace  and  interesting  individual,  occasion- 
ally glancing  over  to  Fanny  for  commendation,  and  asking  with 
his  eyes  if  he  was  not  throwing  himself  away  with  a  most  martyr- 
like  resignation  upon  her  little  chit  of  u  pretty  cousin.  As  the 
evening  advanced,  conversation  took  a  more  bulky  tone.  Lit- 
erature, history,  science,  the  classics — all  were  discussed — Sybil 
taking  a  most  prominent  part ;  pouring  out  a  fund  of  the  most 
valuable  knowledge,  dealing  grandly  and  scientifically  with  the 
most  profound  subjects,  and  occasionally  setting  even  Doctor  John 
right  in  some  name  or  date  which  had  escaped  his  erudite  brain. 
Sybil  was  clever,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  tho  word.  A  keen  in- 
tellect had  taught  her  that  men  looked  beyond  the  surface  for  the 
qualifications  of  her  sex;  and  fond  as  she  was  of  admiration,  she 
knew  better  than  to  leave  a  single  stone  unturned  which  could 
avail  her  in  her  search  of  a  handsome  settlement. 


If  Doctor  John  despised  her  as  a  silly  flirt  of  a  girl,  he  perfect- 
ly hated  her  in  her  capacity  of  a  learned  woman  !  What  right 
had  she,  whose  waist  he  could  crash  at  a  singlo  clasp,  to  set 
herself  up  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  even  correct  him — Doctor 
John — whom  no  one  even  dreamed  of  being  on  an  equality  with 
before  ? 

"  A  walking  encyclopedia,"  he  said  to  Fanny  the  next  day, 
a  woman  dictionary,  '  an  impertinent,  egotistic  '  little  flirt.  Don't 
ask  me  to  like  her.    Another  evening  liko  tha  last  would  be  the 

death  of  me !" 

"  Do  you  ride  i"  echoed  a  soft,  musical  voice  by  his  side. 
Doctor  John  forgot  his  dignity  enough  to  give  a  great  start. 
"Ride'!  why — yes — I — ride,  of  courso  I  do;  but  I  fear,  miss, 
that  our  horses  are  too  strong  for  your  guidance."     And  he 
glanced  contemptuously  at  tho  small  binds  and  delicate  wrists 
which  seemed  only  made  for  a  fairy's  use. 

"  I  should  like  to  try  them,  though.  I'm  not  a  very  good  rider, 
and  then  again  I'm  not  much  of  a  coward,  unless  my  horse  is 
very  unruly." 

"  Such  a  modest,  humble  appeal  I"  whispered  Fanny,  implor- 
ingly, in  her  lover's  oar.    "  For  my  sake  !" 

"  Well,  for  your  sake,  be  it,  Fanny."  But  there  was  a  flash  of 
gratified  pride  in  the  gray  eyes,  which  portended  a  little  happiness 
for  his  own  take. 

How  elegant  she  looked  in  her  riding-dress — that  beautiful 
Sybil !  And  as  she  stood  there  in  the  fading  sunlight,  drawing 
on  a  pair  of  tiny  gloves  and  glancing  sideways  with  a  deferential 
motion  to  where  Doctor  John  stood,  Fanny  could  not  quite  re- 
press the  thought  that,  even  then,  she  had  better  let  matters  take 
their  own  way,  and  not  urge  her  lover  too  much  into  tho  com- 
pany of  her  bewitching  cousin. 

"  Why,  what  kind  of  grooming  do  you  call  that,  Funny  1"  she 
said,  with  a  comical  smile,  as  she  pointed  to  the  head  of  old  Bess, 
whose  mane  had  been  braided  into  a  band  ! 

Compressing  her  whip  under  her  elbow,  she  proceeded  with  the 
air  of  a  jockey  to  investigate  the  horse  to  whom  she  intended  to 
entrust  her  neck  for  the  next  hour  or  two. 

"  You  will  find  her  a  little  fresh  at  starting,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Doctor  John,  as  he  altered  the  bit  at  her  suggestion,  to  give  her  a 
tighter  rein. 

Fanny  watched  the  operation  with  enthusiasm.  If  there  was 
one  thing  better  than  another  that  she  could  do,  it  was  riding, 
and  to  find  Sybil,  so  petite,  and  so  refined,  versed  in  stable  talk, 
was  more  than  sho  bargained  for.  Thero  being  no  horse  in  tho 
stable  she  would  condescend  to  ride  except  Brown  Bess,  Doctor 
John  had  the  little  equestrienne  all  to  himself,  never  dreaming  of 
tho  tears  that  lay  under  the  eyelids  of  his  betrothed  as  the  two 
horses  disappeared  in  the  distance.  For  a  while  the  riders  am- 
bled along  in  silence,  Doctor  John  dividing  his  glances  between 
the  superb  management  of  Brown  Bess  and  the  fairy  figuro  so 
gracefully  sitting  in  the  saddle.  The  exercise  of  the  ride  had  sent 
a  glow  to  her  cheek  and  a  sparkle  to  her  eye,  against  the  fasci- 
nation of  which  her  companion  had  to  steel  his  heart  with  re- 
doubled coldness.  He  could  not  help  seeing  that  her  figure  was 
tho  very  model  of  poetic  beauty  ;  that  the  foot  just  peeping  out 
from  under  the  riding  habit  was  scarcely  the  breadth  of  his  palm  ; 
tho  soft  hair  laying  in  a  natural  wave  over  the  whitest  of  fore- 
heads was  of  the  deepest  auburn  ;  the  smiling  rosebud  of  a  mouth 
was  almost  as  surrounded  by  dimples  as  was  that  of  his  betrothed 
one ;  and  the  eyes,  so  round,  full  and  earnest,  were  of  most  l>cau- 
tiful  hazel,  and  her  whole  manner  was  a  supplication  to  him,  and  an 
appeal  that  he  would  try  to  think  moro  favorably  of  her  than  he 
had  as  yet  done.  Take  care,  Doctor  John  !  Don't  let  that  stern, 
unwavering  heart  of  yours  escape  your  control  at  the  bidding  of 
a  "  silly,  sentimental  flirt  of  a  girl," — your  own  words,  remember. 

Sybil  reined  up  under  the  shadow  of  a  grove  that  skirted  the 
highway,  and  sat  gazing  out  upon  the  sunset,  that  was  filling  tho 
earth  with  golden  glory.  Flowers  sent  up  their  perfume,  and  the 
last  song  of  the  birds  was  dying  away  in  fleeting  echoes  !  Far 
away  in  the  distance  came  the  hum  of  a  little  waterfall,  which 
Sybil  knew  was  sending  up  its  sprny  and  wreathing  rainbows  in 
its  mist,  though  her  eyes  might. never  contemplate  its  gorgeous 
beauty. 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  at  length  exclaimed  tho  Sybil  of  the  hour. 
"  I  don't  Like  it !  It  is  too  placid  ;  too  ethereal  for  my  compre- 
hension. 1  should  never  be  reconciled  to  this  monotony." 
"And  what  would  you  have,  Miss  May?" 
"Storms — wildneas — strength!  Strength  in  either  man  or  the 
elements."  And  her  bright  glance  took  in,  as  if  unconsciously, 
the  whole  circumference  of  his  massive  frame — catching  his  eye, 
her  cheek  flushed,  and  the  dark  eyelashes  blended  like  a  fringo 
with  its  superb  loveliness.  "  Too  tame—too  tame  !  Look  far 
awuy,  far  as  you  can  sec ;  where  the  huge  masses  of  rock  rising 
by  the  river  seem  piled  against  tho  sunset  clouds  !  How  massive  I 
how  strong  to  bear !  how  picturesque  in  its  very  strength  !  There 
is  that  within  mo  which  fiercely  wars  with  tho  calm  phases  of 
nature  I" 

Sybil  sat  half  reclining  on  the  pommal  of  her  saddle,  looking 
abstractedly  upon  the  landscape,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the 
furtive  glances  over  and  auon  shot  over  to  her  from  tho  eyes  of 
her  companion.  Sybil  was  tho  first  to  break  the  silence.  Burst- 
ing into  a  light  laugh,  sho  exclaimed  : 

"  How  strange  I  must  look,  staring  out  into  that  vague  dark- 
ness !  But  I  have  grown  so  sick  of  the  light.  You  would  scarce- 
ly think,  at  my  age,  that  experienco  could  have  shown  me  its 
falseness  I" 

"  You !"    No  wonder  Doctor  John  smiled. 
"  You  smile !    I  do  not  blame  you.    What  can  you  know  of 
lifo  '    You !    Living  here  in  quiet  stillness  ;  where  frientUhip  if 
something  more  than  profession  ;  where  love  begins  aud  ends  in 
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tho  heart,  instead  of  the  pooket ;  when  you  do  not  need  to  analyze 
the  smile  that  greets  you,  fearing  to  find  it  only  a  glossing  for 
scorn  !  To  think  I  should  have  spent  years  trying  to  love,  and 
now — now — I  must  walk  !  I  am  losing  control  of  my  feelings. 
Forget  all  I  have  said." 

And  flinging  the  reins  to  her  surprised  companion,  she  slid  to 
the  ground  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  within  the  forest  that 
skirted  the  river.  Such  a  comical  face  as  she  left  behind  her 
in  charge  of  the  horses  !  Forget — that  was  just  the  thing  to 
make  him  rememher.  What  could  she  mean  ?  A  tear  lay  shin- 
ing on  the  pommel  of  her  saddle,  which  he  had  stealthily  watched 
aj  it  trickled  down  over  her  cheek.  Sybil  knew  how  to  affect  sen- 
sibility, and  although  tho  tear  hadn't  come  from  quite  so  groat  a 
distance  as  her  heart,  it  looked  very  bewitching,  shining  there  in 
tho  sunlight.  Doctor  John  was  only  a  man — a  very  sturdy,  sen- 
sible and  excellent  specimen  of  tho  sex,  but  still  quito  sutccptiblo 
to  tho  flattery  of  being  loved,  and  when  tho  conquest  was  over 
such  an  exquisite,  fascinating  and  beautiful  fairy  as  was  Sybil 
May,  ho  may  bo  forgiven  for  the  few  extra  beats  which  were 
troubling  his  heart.  Sybil  had  puzzled  him,  and  that  was  one  step 
in  her  favor,  but  if  he  could  have  heard  the  amused  laugh  which 
exploded  from  tho  lips  of  his  enchantress  when  cut  of  sight  and 
sound,  even  he  would  begin  to  think  he  hud  something  to  learn  be- 
fore his  education  in  heart  matters  was  complete.  A  little  scream 
broko  up  his  rovorie,  and  Sybil,  making  a  cane  of  her  riding-whip, 
came  hobbling  along  up  tho  hill. 

"  It  was  nothing — only  a  slight  sprain — it  would  soon  be  well 
again." 

And  Doctor  John's  heart  was  moved  to  pity  by  the  sight  of  her 
pain.  Didn't  he  thank  his  lucky  stars  that  he  was  a  doctor?  In- 
vested with  a  legal  right  to  take  that  soft  little  foot  in  his  palm, 
and  to  satisfy  himself  and  its  owner  that  there  were  no  bones  dis- 
placed ?  What  a  tremor  he  was  in,  to  bo  suro  1  Why,  ho  had 
been  our  village  surgeon  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to  practise  ; 
noted  for  tho  strength  of  his  nerves  and  the  calmness  of  his  brain 
— and  hero  ho  was,  shivering  and  trembling  over  that  small  foot, 
as  if  tho  foot  had  been  bared  for  amputation  instead  of  being  ad- 
mired !  How  slowly  and  carefully  he  took  her  home !  How 
tenderly  ho  lifted  her  from  the  horso  and  carried  her  into  tho 
house,  her  soft  eyes  beaming  on  him  all  the  while  such  a  glowing, 
loving  thmkfulness  !  Fanny  met  them  at  the  door  with  open- 
eyed  wonder;  nor  until  Sybil  was  cosily  nestled  up  among  the 
Bofa  pillows  could  Dr.  John  find  time  for  the  required  explanation. 

"  How  kind  of  you,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  placing  her  arms  around 
his  neck  as  sho  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do. 

Doctor  John  shook  her  off  with  a  quick,  snappish  expression, 
saying  : 

"  Don't  do  that,  Fanny,  before  people.    It  looks  so  stupid." 

This  was  tho  beginning  of  weeks  of  devotion,  wherein  Doctor 
John  exerted  himself  to  tho  utmost  to  ploase  hi3  fastidious  littlo 
enslavor.  In  fact,  it  had  become  one  of  those  incomprehensible 
flirtations,  which  society — especially  society  in  a  country  village- 
think  they  havo  a  right  to  frown  down.  At  all  the  parties,  at  all 
the  rides,  at  home,  abroad — thero  was  no  moving  Doctor  John 
from  tho  side  of  Sybil.  From  the  first,  Fanny  comprehended  how 
it  would  end.  From  the  time  she  saw  the  fatal  smiles  creeping 
to  her  cousin's  face,  and  knew  that  her  mind  was  made  up  to 
conquer,  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  aught  she  could  do,  would 
prevent  tho  estrangement  so  surely  foreshadowed.  Day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  hour,  sho  had  seen  the  only  man  she  ever  loved  grow 
cold  and  repellant  to  her.  She  had  seen  the  caresses,  the  smiles 
and  tho  affection  bestowod  upon  one,  whose  only  object  was  to 
triumph  over  anothor  heart,  and  even  tho  knowledge  that  his  pun- 
ishment would  surely  come,  could  not  take  from  her  tho  bitter 
sting  of  jealousy,  from  whose  pangs  she  was  so  cruelly  suffering. 
She  was  too  proud  to  let  her  parents  know  of  her  grief,  and 
they,  being  accustomed  to  look  upon  Doctor  John  as  a  husband 
for  Fanny,  nover  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  change.  Great  in- 
deed was  their  surprise  and  indignation  when  they  learned  that 
tho  lovable  little  Sybil,  as  they  had  thought  her,  had  supplanted 
Fanny,  but  they  woro  wise  enough  to  let  things  take  their  course. 

She  had  watched  her  recreant  lover  all  one  long  evening,  herself 
unseen,  as  ho  hung  rapturously  upon  every  word  which  fell  from 
her  rival's  lips.  Sho  had  crept  out  among  the  vines  which  shad- 
owed tho  seat  by  the  window,  so  numbed  with  grief  that  only  tho 
murmur  of  their  voices  touched  upon  her  ear.  It  was  enough  for 
her  to  know  that  herself  and  her  lover  were  so  utterly  apart  that 
henceforth  ho  was  to  be  no  portion  of  her  destiny.  Her  soul 
rebelled  against  it.  There  was  no  pride  to  come  to  her  aid ; 
she  had  loved  and  had  lost — the  very  worst  of  life's  disasters 
could  have  no  woe  like  that !  There  was  a  faint  silence,  a  rustle 
of  silks,  a  trembling  of  the  sleeping  honeysuckles.  They  were 
parting  for  the  night.  For  a  moment  Doctor  John  stood  in  tho 
full  moonlight  looking  down  into  the  face  before  him.  Fanny  had 
risen  with  them  and  could  not  help  but  feel  the  force  of  that  wor- 
shipping-gaze. 

"  To  think  that  I  could  ever  have  disliked  you,  Sybil !"  The 
voice  of  the  doctor  trembled  as  he  spoke.  "  Do  you  know,  Sybil, 
the  first  evening  you  came  here,  I  was  quito  indignant  at  the 
intrusion — quite  determined  to  find  you  everything  silly  and 
sentimental  V 

"And  now ?" 

"  O,  now !    It  soems  as  if  I  had  lived  years  since  then." 
Fanny  could  see  the  lips  tremble  with  emotion. 
"  Do  you  know,"  continued  Sybil,  "  that  I  somotimes  feel  as 
if  I  had  done  a  wrong  to  Fanny  *" 
The  doctor's  eyes  expanded. 

"  Fanny  never  loved  me,  Sybil.  You  sec,  yourself,  how  calm- 
ly, coolly — almost  insolently,  she  resigns  her  claim.  I  should 
have  liked  a  little  more  feeling  !" 


Poor  Fanny  !  quivering  there  in  the  shadow — every  pulse  in 
her  heart  throbbing  to  breaking,  listening  to  words  which  are 
burning  their  way  to  her  brain. 

"  I  should  like  to  havo  felt  that  sho  regretted  me  at  least;  but 
it  is  better  so.  I  have  often  thought  that  her  undemonstrative 
affection  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  deep  craving  for  exclusive  love 
which  I  now,  more  than  ever,  feci." 

Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  consciousness  of  Fanny,  and  while 
the  words  were  yet  on  his  lips,  she  lost  her  hold  upon  the  vines 
and  tumbled  headlong  into  her  cousin's  arms.  Springing  from 
them  as  if  their  clasp  was  fatal,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Don't  touch  mo — don't!    Go  away,  both  of  you — go,  I  say!" 

Was  that  tho  undemonstrative  Fanny,  whose  impassivencss 
Doctor  John  has  so  recently  bewailed  !  Standing  in  the  moon- 
light, both  arms  extended  to  repulse  them,  sho  appeared  a  young 
lioness,  suddenly  deprived  of  her  prey.  How  those  eyes  did  blazo 
out  in  their  impotent  wrath  ! 

"  Don't  think  I  was  watching  you — don't  think  I  care  tho 
weight  of  a  straw  about  cither  of  you.  I  happened  here  by  the 
arbor — the  warmth  of  the  evening  I  suppose  sent  me  sleeping  into 
your  arms.  Don't  misconstrue  my  motive,  cither  of  you.  Don't 
you,  Doctor  John,  above  all  things.  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  village  I  do  not  hold  in  greater  respect ;  that  I  would  not 
rather  marry;  that  I  do  not  think  more  deserving  of  affection  than 
you  !  To  think  that  you  should  shift  and  turn  about  with  every 
wind  that  blows  !  Why,  I  would  quicker  marry  the  weather-cock 
on  father's  barn  than  such  a  turn-coat.  There,  go — do  go,  for 
heaven's  sake !" 

The  whitest  snow  could  not  havo  been  whiter  than  Doctor 
John's  face.  He  obeyed  her,  however,  without  a  word,  and  left 
the  rival  cousins  to  their  own  companionship. 

"  You  silly  girl !" 

Fanny  turned  her  white  face  full  upon  her  cousin. 

"  You  silly  girl  !  Do  you  think  your  lover  cares  for  mo  beyond 
the  whim  of  the  moment?  Don't  answer  me  yet.  Do  you  think 
tho  affection  of  a  few  months'  duration,  can  effaco  tho  love  of 
years?" 

"  He  was  all  I  hnd  !  You  knew  it,  and  yet  you  could  not 
spare  just  that  ono  heart  that  would  lose  all  its  value  when  won  ! 
Do  you  think  I  don't  see  how  it  worries  you  now  to  keep  up  tho 
farce  of  affection  ?  Do  you  think  I  doii't  know  that  even  now 
you  are  meditating  how  to  eat  yourself  out  of  the  net  your  own 
hands  have  spread  ?  Do  you  think  I  can't  see  that  you  despise 
him  for  tho  very  weakness  that  you  havo  wiled  him  into  ?  It  was 
cruel  of  you.    Wo  were  so  happy  I" 

And  Fanny  let  the  tears  flow  that  sho  had  tried  so  hard  to 
repress. 

"  And  may  be  again  !" 

"Never  !  Do  you  think  I  would  take  a  heart  back  second  hand, 
that  had  once  belonged  to  mo  ?  Not  I,  indeed.  I  am  miserable 
enough,  as  it  is." 

"You  miserable  !  ha,  ha,  ha.  Excuse  mo  for  laughing  at  you. 
Now,  Fanny,  let  us  understand  each  other  for  a  moment.  You 
are  a  very  fortunate,  enviable  girl,  and  because  you  have  never  in 
your  lifetime  had  the  slightest  trouble,  you  think  there  nevor  was 
so  deep  a  woe  as  the  one  you  suffer  now.  You  say  truly  :  I  am 
tired  of  Doctor  John  !  Don't  open  your  eyes  so  wide ;  I  dare 
say  you  wonder  at  my  taste.  He  is  a  very  clever,  good  sort  of  a 
man — he  is  a  littlo  out  of  his  element  now,  but  we  will  make  that 
all  right  again.  I  have  scattered  his  wits  for  him  a  little — that's 
all.  As  for  his  heart,  I  havo  the  best  of  reasons  to  know  that  it 
has  never  strayed  from  you.  There  now — you  needn't  muss  my 
collar!" — Fanny  had  her  by  this  time  in  a  regular  bear's  hug — 
"I  overheard  him,  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  making  his  com- 
ments on  my  humble  self ;  as  you  are  aware,  they  were  anything 
but  complimentary,  and  I  resolved  to  punish  him.  I've  a  plot, 
though,  if  you'll  assist  me,  fori  see  you  are  not  quite  so  indiffer- 
ent as  you  assured  us  you  were  a  while  ago.  I'm  going  to  be 
married  !  Funny,  isn't  it  ?  Well — I  am  every  day  expecting  my 
lover  on  from  Boston.  Now  all  you  luivo  to  do  is  to  allow  him  to 
pay  you  the  most  exclusive  attention,  which  I  will  put  him  up 
to,  and  if  Doctor  John  don't  come  back  to  you  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  heart  in  his  mouth — why,  then — marry  my  '  bright 
particular,'  that's  all !" 

I  was  not  surprised,  though  Doctor  John  and  the  rest  of  the 
villagers  were,  to  sec  Fanny  emerge  from  her  retirement  (for  she 
had  long  ago  given  up  hoyden  manner*),  and  sparkle  out  tho  most 
brilliant  gem  of  the  village.  During  three  months  that  Doctor 
John  and  Sybil  were  engaged  in  their  flirtation,  she  had  confined 
herself  to  her  books  and  her  practice,  and  now,  although  she  neith- 
er sang  so  well  nor  played  so  artistically  as  her  cousin,  she  gave 
more  pleasure  and  gained  more  applause. 

Sybil's  lover  had  arrived,  and,  true  to  their  plot,  was  Fanny's 
devoted  admirer  on  all  occasions.  At  first  Doctor  John  only 
opened  his  eyes  a  little,  and  took  no  further  notice.  Very  soon, 
however,  he  became  uneasy  and  abstracted,  paying  the  poor  com- 
pliment to  Sybil  of  scarcely  hearing  what  she  said,  and  finally  ho 
grew  so  morose  and  sarcastis,  that  even  Sybil's  good  nature  gave 
way  to  his  moodiness,  and  he  was  left  to  make  the  best  of  his 
disappointment. 

If  Fanny  had  been  the  belle  of  the  village  in  her  days  of  wild- 
ness,  she  was  now  doubly  so  !  Go  where  she  would,  suitor  after 
suitor  pressed  forward  for  her  hand.  How  superb  she  was  1  The 
flush  on  her  lips  and  cheeks  was  just  warm  enough  to  give  her  an 
animated  expression,  and  the  dimples  standing  sentinel  around 
her  pearly  teeth,  clustered  thicker  than  ever.  Doctor  John  was 
getting  furious  ;  the  more  so,  as  every  one  was  pouring  into  his 
ear  tales  of  her  engagement  to  the  young  Bostonian.  His  visits 
to  her  father's  house  were  as  frequent  as  ever,  but  as  the  old  peo- 
ple said,  "  let  things  take  their  own  way,"  tlwre  was  no  interfer- 


ence to  aid  or  retard  him  on  their  part.     Parties  were  made 
families  where  parties  were  never  mndo  before,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  out  tho  beautiful  F?,nnj<-  Gleeson. 

Hides  were  projected  and  picnics  formed,  until  our  little  village 
became  notorious  for  its  fun  loving  and  fun-giving  propensities. 
It  would  take  too  much  timo  to  follow  them  through  all  tho  wind- 
ings of  the  next  few  mouths.  The  climax  came  when  it  was 
least  expected.  There  had  been  a  parly  picnicking  in  the  forest, 
when  a  storm  arose  which  threatened  at  least  a  good  wetting  to 
the  party.  Some  hurried  home  at  their  swiftest  pace,  but  tho 
more  knowing  onts  sought  shelter  under  the  heavy  branches. 
More  than  usually  sombre,  Doctor  John  had  taken  his  station 
in  advance  of  the  party,  and  stood  listlessly  watching  the  play  of 
the  lightning. 

Presently  there  came  a  large  drop  of  rain,  then  a  succession  of 
drops,  and  then  the  storm  burst  upon  them  in  all  its  fury.  How 
fearful  it  was  I  No  one  anticipated  such  a  tumult  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  very  trees  seemed  covered  with  flame,  while  tho 
lightnings  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  like  some  avenging  spirit 
seeking  its  victim.  Finally,  as  if  all  the  elements  had  conspired 
to  end  the  scene,  there  came  a  sudden  and  a  blinding  flash  of 
light,  followed  by  a  crash  of  terrific  power — another  and  another 
— and  when  at  length  the  tumult  was  past — there !  held  to  his 
heart,  as  if  he  would  keep  her  there  forever,  was  beautiful  Fanny 
Gleeson  in  the  arms  of  sturdy  John  Raymond. 

It  was  a  solemn  betrothal,  made  in  the  hour  of  peri!  and  cele- 
brated by  the  revel  of  the  elements !  Whether  any  suspicion 
of  the  plot  which  had  been  played  out  by  Sybil  and  Fanny,  ever 
crossed  his  mind,  I  do  not  know.  He  certainly  smiled  very  queer- 
ly  when  he  discovered  Sybil  as  snugly  sheltered  from  the  storm 
by  the  arms  of  the  handsome  sti anger.  At  all  events,  Sybil  from 
that  hour  forswore  what  she  called  even  harmless  flirtation,  and 
Fanny  has  made  up  her  mind  that  hearts  like  Doctor  John's  are 
worth  bargaining  for,  cv:n  if  there  is  a  flaw  iu  them. 


THE  SITE  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Those  who  imagine  that  Peter  chase  that  site  without  consider- 
ation, or  because  he  had  derived  his  only  ideas  of  a  city  from 
Amsterdam,  with  which,  during  his  residence  there,  he  had  becomo 
familial' — form  a  too  narrovv  estimate  of  that  coarse  but  vigorous 
genius.  His  ambition  rose  far  beyond  the  country  of  which  ho 
found  himself  the  master,  and  far  beyond  the  day  in  which  he  ex- 
pected to  live.  He  placed  before  himself  a  map  of  the  world  ;  ho 
observed  that  Europe,  Asia  and  America  converge  toward  the 
north  pole,  and  that  Russia,  situated  on  the  point  where  their  me- 
ridians meet,  appeared  to  be  their  destined  mistress.  He  formed 
the  purpose  of  turning  this  assumed  intention  of  the  Creator  into 
a  fact :  by  successive  conquests,  to  give  to  his  people  the  posses- 
sion of  three  worlds,  and  by  the  opening  of  rivers,  canals  and 
caravans,  to  form  the  remotest  regions  into  a  single  state.  With 
such  an  idea  before  him,  the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  was  well 
chosen,  although  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life  nothing  could 
well  be  worse.  There  they  tremble  upon  a  great  subterranean 
scaffolding,  "  ready  to  sink  into  the  marsh,  like  a  stage  ghost 
through  a  trap-door,"  with  a  climate  so  destructive  to  buildings 
that  the  glittering  exterior  which  we  have  just  surveyed  has 
to  be  renewed  every  summer  at  enormous  cost,  with  a  neighbor- 
hood so  difficult  of  drainage,  that  no  food  can  be  raised  without 
incredible  labor,  and  in  the  forests  of  which  the  wolves  still  prowl : 
and  above  all,  with  the  possibility  suspended  over  them  of  a  com- 
plete submergence  beneath  the  surrounding  waters  ;  for  whenever 
it  happens  that  a  powerful  west  wind  shall  blow  during  the  fort- 
night that  witnesses  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  tide  of  tho 
Gulf  of  Finland  will  meet  the  tide  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and,  rising 
together,  they  will  roll  over  the  city,  no  part  of  which  is  fifteen 
feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  which  with  its  palaces,  monuments 
and  temples,  together  with  the  400,000  souls  which  constitute  its 
population,  will  experience  a  fate  not  less  terrible  than  that  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — New  York  Dispatclu 


A  FALE  STORY. 

Vernon  was  the  person  who  invented  the  story  about  tho  lady 
being  pulverized  in  India  by  a  eou/>  de  soleil.  When  he  was  dining 
there  with  a  Hindoo,  one  of  his  host's  wives  was  suddenly  re- 
duced to  ashes ;  upon  which  the  Hindoo  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to 
the  attendant  who  answered  it,  "Bring  fresh  glasses,  and  sweep 
up  your  mistress."  Another  of  his  stories  was  this.  He  happen- 
ed to  be  shooting  hyenas  near  Carthage,  when  he  stumbled  and 
fell  down  an  abyss  of  many  fathoms'  depth.  Ho  was  surprised, 
however,  to  find  himself  unhurt,  for  he  lighted  as  if  on  a  feather 
bed.  Presently  he  perceived  that  he  was  gently  moved  upwards, 
and  having  by  degrees  reached  the  mouth  of  the  abyss,  he  again 
stood  safe  on  torn  Jirma.  He  had  fallen  upon  an  immense  mass 
of  bats,  which,  disturbed  from  their  slumbers,  had  risen  out  of 
the  abyss,  and  brought  him  up  with  them. — Rogers' s  Tuhle  1'alk. 


DRESS  IN  TILE  OLDEN  TIME. 

A  writer  in  "Putnam,"  says  of  the  time  of  Washington  : 
"  Clothing  was  very  expensive  ;  and  though  made  a  matter  of 
more  consequence  than  now,  as  marking  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
still  so  sedulously  maintained,  it  was  often  difficult  for  persons  of 
pretension  to  keep  up  the  outward  appearance  of  gentility.  For 
this  reason,  all  apparel  was  preserved  with  much  care.  I  have 
seen  specimens  of  mending,  piecing  and  darning,  in  garments 
belonging  to  good  old  families,  which  would  have  commanded  a 
premium  from  some  of  our  modern  industrial  societies.  The  rai- 
ment purchased  for  a  young  woman's  bridal,  was  worn  by  her  in 
old  age;  and  young  girls  of  the  household  were  glad  to  assume 
the  faded  relics  of  a  grandmother's  wardrobe.  Rich  dresses,  in 
those  days,  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned in  wills,  and  left,  as  an  inheritance,  to  relatives  or  friends." 


THE  WORST  liNEMY. 

Every  animal  has  his  enemies.  The  land  tortoise  has  two  ene- 
mies— man,  and  the  boa  constrictor.  The  natural  defence  of  the 
tortoise  is  to  draw  himself  up  in  his  shell,  and  remain  quiet.  In 
this  6tate,  tho  tiger,  however  famished,  can  do  nothing  with  him, 
for  the  shell  is  too  strong  for  the  stroke  of  his  paw.  Man,  how- 
ever, takes  him  home  and  roasts  him  ;  and  the  boa  constrictor 
swallows  him  whole,  shell  and  all,  and  consumes  him  slowly  in 
the  interior,  as  tho  court  of  chancery  does  a  large  cstato. —  Water- 
ton's  Travels. 
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[Written  for  Ballou*3  Pictorial.] 
ANGELINE. 

BY    MRS.    S.    E.    I)  \  W  B8. 

Bhe  ptlted  from  earth  tho  sweetest  flower, 

Among  the  village  fair, 
And  uono  but  felt  the  gentle  power 

That  Angle  wielded  there. 

0  send  ye  forth,  my  harpstrings  now, 
A  wail  in  every  line; 

And  deck,  ye  ionium  flowers,  the  brow 
Of  sleeping  Augeline. 

Lo,  mingling  with  the  zephyr's  figh, 

There  MM  these  words  of  gloom, 
We  fear  that  Angie  soon  mn*.t  die, 

And  sleep  within  the  tomb; 
For  diro  dMM  her  lifo-blood  warm 

Is  turning  now  to  ice, 
And  soon  she'll  roam  an  angel  form, 

Mid  flowers  of  paradise. 

They  stood  around  her  bed^ido  there, 

Fond  parents  in  their  grief, 
A  brother  loved  and  sisters  fair, 

I!ut  none  could  give  relief. 
At  length  the  d\ing  lips  unclose, 

The  sealed  eyes  ope  with  pain, 
And  ere  she  seeks  her  long  repose, 

Sweet  Angiu  speaks  again. 

14 1  know,  dear  ones,  that  I  must  die; 

This  messenger  of  dread 
Phall  bid  me  soon  in  the  churchyard  He, 

Among  the  early  dead. 
But  do  not  weep,  for  0,  'tis  best, 

This  blow  our  Father  sends; 

1  go  to  dwell  among  tho  blest, 
In  joy  that  never  ends. 

M  I  would  that  I  could  clasp  the  hand 

Of  my  brothers  far  away  ; 
That  they  might  join  our  little  band, 

While  yet  the  moments  stay. 
It  cannot  be,  for  shadows  dim 

Are  stealing  o'er  my  eye ; 
I  know  I  soon  shall  bo  with  llini, 

For  angol  forms  are  nigh." 

She  ceased,  and  casting  all  around, 

One  lingering  look  of  love, 
Iler  spirit  burst  the  chords  that  bound. 

And  winged  its  flight  above. 
And  thus  sweet  Angio  passed  away, 

Like  a  flower  at  morning  born, 
That  blooms  on  earth  but  a  Ileetlug  day, 

Nor  sees  the  morrow's  dawn. 

Te  stricken  ones,  who  linger  still 

This  side  the  blissful  shore. 
Your  Angie,  free  from  every  111, 

Will  never  sorrow  more. 
Thon  let  me  sweep  a  cheerful  strain, 

Across  this  harp  of  mine, 
And  bid  you  hope  in  heaven  again 

To  meet  sweet  Angeline. 


[Written  for  Bullou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BRIDE  OF  BAGDAD. 

I!T  DR.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH. 

Of  course  everybody  knows  there  is  a  famous  old  city  some- 
where called  Bagdad,  the  scene  of  marvellous  transactions  in 
Arabian  and  Perrian  literature.  But  to  waste  a  page  on  its  early 
history,  or  attempt  defining  its  latitude  or  longitude,  would  bo 
ridiculous.  With  these  introductory  remarks,  which  will  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  more  elaborate  preamble  to  what  may  follow, 
the  reader  will  at  once  be  introduced  to  the  Bride  of  Bagdad. 

Adelanac,  the  stern  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  sat  smoking  on  his 
crimson  divan  at  tho  close  of  a  sultry  day,  reflecting  upon  the  inse- 
curity of  political  condition,  and  tho  high  cost  at  which  he  had 
won  his  way  to  be  military  governor  of  the  territory,  in  whoso 
capital  the  vast  multitude  of  human  beings  had  no  greater  ambi- 
tion than  to  win  his  favor,  or  cut  their  ruler's  throat,  as  circum- 
stances might  determine.  The  silken  curtain  that  concealed  the 
beautiful  tenants  of  tho  harem  was  slowly  turned  aside,  and  the 
richest  gem  in  the  possession  of  the  proud  pasha  glided  quietly 
into  the  presence  of  her  liege  lord. 

In  the  Orient,  those  favored  by  the  Prophet  are  exceedingly 
blessed.  Power,  beauty  and  riches  are  the  three  steps  which  reach 
from  earth  to  the  paradise  of  Mahomed.  The  pasha  had  them  all ; 
but  instead  of  being  as  happy  as  he  imagined  every  one  must  be — 
sustained  by  such  strong  pillars — a  knit  brow,  a  deep,  thoughtful 
expression,  and  a  perpetual  vigilance  of  two  intensely  black  eyes, 
very  clearly  announced  to  a  host  of  slavish  attendants,  that  Ade- 
lanac was  quite  as  miserable  as  some  of  the  people,  whose  wants 
were  fewer,  but  quite  as  cogent  as  those  of  his  highness,  the  arbi- 
trary Pasha  of  Bagdad. 

"  What  brings  you  thus  unasked  from  the  apartment  within  V 
demanded  Adelanac,  throwing  down  a  magnificent  amber  mouth- 
piece as  the  lovely  Mourana,  the  last  and  fourth  wife,  completing 
the  complement  of  matrimonial  blessings  allowed  bv  the  book  of 
wisdom,  clasped  her  white  arms  round  the  iron  neck  of  the  pasha. 

Heaven  is  bountiful,  but  man  prevents  his  blessings,  and  often 
discovers  a  mistake  due  to  his  own  rashness,  which  he  would 
gladly  have  charged  upon  others.  With  the  vigor  of  a  lion  sud- 
denly roused  from  his  lair,  the  pasha  thrust  her  rudely  back. 
Mourana,  however,  mild  as  the  moonbeams,  in  a  voice  both  soft 
and  sweet,  begged  but  a  single  word  in  his  ear.    Kelaxing  that 


rigidity  of  muscle,  which  is  the  index  of  anger,  the  bride  was  per- 
mitted to  draw  near  again. 

"Great  and  good  as  you  arc,"  said  Mourana,  " I sim  wholly 
unworthy  of  your  protection  and  caresses." 

"  What  can  make  you  so  V  eagerly  inquired  Adelanac. 

"  Why  should  I  conceal  the  passion  that  burns  in  tiiis  heart  for 
another  V 

"  Another  I"  in  a  boisterous  rage  shouted  the  man  of  might, 
who  had  broken  his  pipe,  "  another !"  and  he  looked  like  n  brazen 
monument  of  jealousy.  He  would  have  severed  the  poor  crea- 
ture's head  from  her  body  in  a  twinkling,  had  not  the  other  three 
wives  at  that  instant  peeped  through  the  door,  all  in  a  row. 

Tho  shout  from  a  rabble,  accompanied  by  a  rising  cloud  of  dust 
put  in  motion  by  an  army  of  living  feet  at  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
was  sufficient  to  drive  the  timid  gazelles  to  their  inner  retreat — 
beyond  the  prying  eyes  of  any  not  legally  authorized  by  tho  laws 
of  tho  harem  to  view  the  abode  of  houris. 

An  abuso  of  political  power  generally  reacts  unfavorably  for 
tho  oppressor.  A  despot  may  sustain  his  authority  through  life 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  exhibitions  of  tyranny  ;  but  the  pleas- 
ures secured  at  the  expense  of  human  misery  are  unsatisfactory, 
unstable  in  character,  and  never  to  be  considered  worth  possess- 
ing. Adelanac  ground  the  poor  between  two  millstones — himself 
ono,  and  his  master,  the  sultan,  the  other.  Consequently  every- 
body in  Bagdad  both  feared  and  hated  the  pasha.  But  he  cared 
nothing  for  that.  Money,  power,  and  the  monopoly  of  all  tho 
beauties  sold  in  the  bazaar,  was  tho  ambition  of  Adelanac. 

Mourana  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  that  land  of  mountain  frco- 
dom  and  female  charms,  which  travellers  describe  with  a  vividness 
that  excites  a  romantic  desire  to  know  more  of  tho  domestic  con- 
dition of  a  people  whose  commerce  is  in  children,  and  whose 
greatest  wealth  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  women. 

Although  denied  the  exercise  of  tlieir  affections,  early  developed, 
the  Circassian  girls  cannot  repress  tho  prompting  of  the  heart 
with  more  success  than  in  more  favored  countries.  Even  the  syl- 
phide  Mourana  held  many  a  stealthy  interview  with  the  Prince 
Tomali,  a  mere  youth,  whoso  home  was  on  the  side  of  a  lofty, 
almost  inaccessiblo  peak,  witli  a  father  whose  will  was  supreme 
over  the  semi-wild  race,  which  by  inheritance  was  his  conceded 
right.  Mourana's  father,  scarcely  less  distinguished,  was  tho 
nearest  neighbor.  Tho  children  thus  formed  an  early  intimacy, 
which  was  gradually  ripening  as  the  moons  waned  from  one  sea- 
son to  ffnother. 

Love  shows  itself  in  tho  snow-drifts  of  the  north  as  vigorously 
as  in  tho  spice  groves  of  India,  or  beneath  the  silken  drapery  of  a 
royal  residence.  They  loved  each  other ;  but  destiny  obliged  the 
princo  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  fortresses  of  Georgia,  about  the 
unhappy  period  that  a  marauding  party  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  sweet  Mourana. 

Long  stories  arc  unfashionable  in  this  age  of  economy  in  time, 
and  consequently  the  incidents  that  transpired  from  tho  period 
when  tho  fair  captive  was  taken,  must  bo  left  to  the  imagination. 
That  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  parental  domicil,  no 
one  would  think  of  questioning.  How  tho  prince  met  the  loss 
may  be  gathered  from  the  chain  of  after  events. 

When  marketable,  in  the  full  bloom  of  fascinating  youthfulncss, 
a  broker,  who  followed  the  profession  of  buying  and  selling  Gour 
slaves,  as  Christian  children  are  called,  put  half  a  dozen  old 
dames  in  motion  to  trumpet  the  fame  of  his  new  gem.  They  were 
faithful  to  the  trust ;  even  the  cars  of  Adelanac  were  ravished  with 
tho  description  they  gavo  of  the  transcendent  accomplishments 
and  bewitching  graces  of  his  Georgian  specimen.  In  short,  tho 
little  girl  was  purchased,  and  added  to  the  list  of  choice  pearls  in 
the  casket  of  the  pasha  of  Damascus. 

It  is  customary  in  Mahomedan  countries,  for  men  of  position  to 
make  some  show  of  progress  to  outsiders,  when  a  new  wife  has 
been  procured,  although  no  one  is  gratified  even  with  a  distant 
sight  of  the  subject  which  calls  for  the  demonstration.  Envy  is  a 
trait  found  in  Mussulman  character,  which  the  fortunate  love  to 
excite  in  others,  by  way  of  heightening  their  own  enjoyments. 

Mourana  made  up  the  legal  complement  of  four  helpmeets. 
But  her  affections,  young  as  she  was  when  first  purchased,  were 
not  developed,  nor  had  she  partialities  beyond  that  class  of  feelings 
peculiar  to  childhood  on  being  petted.  However,  six  years  had 
run  their  sands  from  that  day  to  the  one  on  which  our  story 
commences,  when  she  stood  in  the  full  pride  of  eastern  woman- 
hood— very  beautiful  in  figure,  and  commanding  in  every  line  of 
facial  expression. 

We  spoke  of  the  rabble,  and  the  rising  dust  which  a  rabble 
raises.  Tomali  was  a  bold,  generous  and  determined  chief.  He 
hail  taken  his  inheritance  into  his  own  keeping  on  the  death  of  a 
father  from  whom  was  derived  a  fearless  spirit. 

Not  content,  as  his  ancestors  had  been,  with  simply  being  the 
chief  up  in  the  cliffs  of  Georgian  rocks,  where  the  eagles  nurtured 
their  young,  he  indulged  a  romantic  aspiration  for  larger  posses- 
sions, and  increased  political  consideration.  Moved  by  that  ruth- 
less ambition  which  animates  conquerors,  Tomali  gathered  all  tho 
forces  within  his  jurisdiction,  descended  from  the  mountains,  and 
pitched  their  tents  for  the  first  time  on  the  plains. 

Like  Gengis  Khan,  and  hundreds  of  others  whoso  names  had 
reached  his  ears  through  tradition,  Tomali  gathered  now  forces  as 
he  marched  through  the  country.  In  a  word,  the  entrance  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  his  advance  finally  into  Syria,  was  a  feat  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  retreat  of  tho  ten  thousand  Greeks  under  the  his- 
torian. He  finally  saw  in  the  distance  the  walls  of  the  renowned 
city  of  Bagdad.  What  treasures  he  gathered  iu  his  victorious 
route  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  what  marks  he  left  of*  his  gen- 
erosity to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
uuwrittcn  history. 

Halting  at  a  safe  distance  to  observe,  without  endangering  un- 


necessarily the  lives  of  his  fatigued  troops,  Tomali  was  not  long 
in  making  up  his  mind  how  to  proceed.  Bagdad  not  only  claimed 
to  be  ihc  seat  of  learning,  the  theatre  in  which  the  renowned  Al- 
rugchid  had  reigned  in  glory,  but  it  was  a  pearl  of  itself,  on  account 
of  its  immense  commercial  resources. 

While  resting  and  preparing  alternately  for  the  conquest  of  the 
city,  a  mufti — grave,  and  full  of  wisdom — bowed  himself  to  the 
ground  in  his  presence. 

"  Blest  of  the  Prophet,"  said  the  holy  santon,  "  my  master, 
Adelanac,  is  a  sultan  fierce  as  the  whirlwind — terrible  as  death  !" 

"  Well,"  observed  Tomali,  "  I  shall  give  him  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  his  strength  !" 

"  But,"  continued  the  bowing  mufti,  "  ho  would  not  spill  blood 
willingly,  nor  put  out  eyes  as  clear  as  thine — " 

"  Put  out  my  eyes  !  Really,"  coolly  remarked  Tomali,  "  beforo 
he  makes  the  attempt,  ho  must  have  them  nearer  1" 

"  Have  a  care,"  exclaimed  the  mufti,  "  when  roused,  tho  earth- 
quake stands  in  fear!" 

"I  understand,"  said  Tomali,  "that  your  master  has  but  re- 
cently added  to  his  jewels  a  pearl  from  Georgia." 

"  It  may  be  true,  great  stranger  prince — he  takes,  and  no  man 
dares  to  interfere." 

"Yes,  I  dare,  if  he  hath  that  which  is  unlawful.  And  if  I  go 
myself  to  the  palace,  the  examination  will  be  thorough." 

The  mufti  was  astonished  at  the  presumption  of  the  stranger 
chief.  However,  ho  carried  back  to  tho  people  an  account  of  tho 
interview;  he  dared  not  utter  the  sentiment  he  felt — that  the  pasha 
had  no  common  enemy  at  the  gate. 

Tomali  approached  in  martial  array  ;  the  cavalry  was  magnifi- 
cent in  its  appointments,  and  the  prancing  horses  seemed  con- 
scious that  their  riders  were  inspired  with  a  desire  for  new  exploits. 
The  dust  was  rising  in  clouds,  like  tho  vapor  from  a  still  lake  in 
the  morning  sun,  when  the  commotion  of  the  popnlace  reached 
the  wing  of  the  palace  occupied  by  the  ladies. 

The  fair  occupants  of  the  harem  had  caught  the  alarm  without, 
and  from  the  closely  latticed  wiudows  saw  the  volumes  of  floating 
sand,  and  occasionally  the  tips  of  the  glittering  spears  of  Tomali's 
aetivo  force.  They  neither  knew  who  they  were,  nor  from  whenco 
they  came  ;  but  they  had  an  instinctive  dread,  as  the  masses  had 
throughout  tho  city,  of  any  unusual  demonstrations  from  any 
source.  If  by  any  circumstance  the  pasha  wns  affected  in  his  offi- 
cial relations,  they  would,  of  course,  become  immediate  sufiercrs  ; 
as  the  winner  in  those  despotic  regions  takes  the  stakes,  as  a  miser 
clutches  gold,  without  an  apology. 

At  that  particular  juncture,  alarmed  as  they  all  were  in  tho 
harem,  Mourana  went  to  her  lordly  husband  almost  unconsciously, 
and,  woman-like,  thought  the  safest  way  of  securing  her  owu 
safety,  should  a  storm  be  gathering  over  the  pasha,  was  to  rouse 
his  jealousy — which  she  did  very  effectually  by  simply  stating  the 
truth  respecting  an  early  attachment  in  the  home  of  her  adoration. 

Adelanac  had  but  just  thrown  down  the  amber  pipe,  and  heard 
a  sentenco  from  the  idol  of  his  eyes,  when  the  shouts  of  men,  the 
neighing  of  horses,  the  shrill  tones  of  the  bugle,  and  an  assault 
upon  the  palace,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Bars  gave 
way,  the  doors  flew  open,  and  in  an  instant  more  the  stalwott 
troops  had  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  pasha's  residence 
One  of  the  first  acts  on  becoming  master  of  the  ancient  Bagdad, 
was  to  examine  tho  harem  of  the  fallen  pasha.  Shocked  by  tho 
rudeness  of  the  marauding  soldiery,  and  still  more  horror-stricken 
at  the  thought  of  being  immediately  transferred  to  the  tent  of  tho 
conqueror,  the  four  wives  concealed  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
Escape,  however,  was  impossible ;  and  they  saw  nothing  beforo 
them  but  misery  or  death.  Tomali  raised  tho  veils  of  each  in 
succession,  in  passing  through  the  apartment.  Mourana  recog- 
nized his  features,  and  swooned  away  unconsciously,  overcome 
with  the  intensity  of  suppressed  joy.  Speedy  efforts  were  resorted 
to  by  her  companions  to  bring  her  back  to  consciousness.  On 
opening  her  flashing  eyes,  the  noble  face  of  Tomali — for  he  was 
gazing  at  a  wonder  of  loveliness — sent  the  blood  coursing  with 
increased  momentum  through  its  rounds.  "  Tomali !  Tomali !" 
screamed  Mourana,  throwing  her  white  arms  round  his  neck,  as 
she  would  have  greeted  a  brother,  and  again  swooning,  quito 
astonished  the  Georgian  chief.  By  degrees  Mourana  became  calm 
and  self-possessed. 

"  Come  to  mo,  prince  1  Come  and  sit  by  the  side  of  tho  little 
fairy  of  the  cliff-!" 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Tomali,  "you  are  either  the  returned  spirit 
of  Mourana,  or  a  guardian  angel  who  watched  over  her  childhood, 
and  know  of  the  early  vows  wo  made  !" 

Explanations  soon  followed — a  happier  couple  never  sat  together 
upon  a  divan.  He  recounted  to  her  the  changes  that  hud  taken 
place  since  she  was  abducted ;  the  melancholy  that  preyed  upon 
his  spirit  at  her  loss,  and  the  resolves  he  had  taken  to  be  revenged 
on  all  mankind  for  the  cruelty  of  tho  act.  She  in  turn  narrated 
the  quickly  told  talc  of  her  woes,  showing  that  uncommon  beauty 
is  a  misfortune,  inasmuch  as  woman  cannot  resist  tho  mandates 
of  power  in  a  despotic  government,  nor  the  eloquence  of  men 
when  the  heart  is  touched. 

Adelanac  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Tomali  and  Mou- 
rana. His  teeth  gnashed  with  madness  and  infuriated  rage  at  tho 
sight.  "  Which  would  you  prefer,"  asked  the  victor,  "  Bagdad 
and  be  pasha,  yielding  up  Mourana,  or  keeping  her,  lose  all  else?" 
He  preferred  Bagdad  and  power.  "  I  prefer,"  said  Tomali,  "  my 
first  love  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  tho  earth." 

"  Bring  iu  a  Greek  priest,  for  we  are  Christians,"  exclaimed  tho 
hero.  In  an  hour  more  they  twain  were  one  flesh.  As  the  troops 
were  departing,  escorting  the  happy  Georgians,  Adelanac  watched 
the  slow  retreat.  "  By  Allah,  I  am  miserable !  What  are  my 
three  wives  who  remain  1  "Nothing.  What  is  life  without  a  bride 
in  Bagdad  V 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

BT    HENRY  WARD. 

Not  of  that  bird  of  sorg  I  sing, 
Whose  music  wakes  the  genial  spring, 
And  fills  the  ear  of  night  with  strains 
That  sweetly  warble  o'er  the  plains; 
But,  of  a  maiden  of  the  vale, 
The  lovely  "Florence  Nightingale !" 

Her  home  was  in  an  Eden  bower, 

Whero  many  a  blooming  tree,  and  flower, 

And  trelllsed  vine,  adorned  (he  spot, — 

For  hers  was  ajea  high  hern  lot. 

Iler  girlhood  days  were  bright  and  clear, 

With  wealth  and  friends  her  hours  to  cheer; 

And  books  of  learned  lore,  and  lays 

Of  tuneful  bards  of  other  days ; 

And  light  through  many  an  ancient  grove 

Her  fawnlike  steps  would  often  rove, 

In  meditation  d^epand  high, — 

For  hew  was  like  an  angel's  eye. 

If  sickness  in  tho  poor  mau^  cot 

Brought  woe  upon  his  humble  lot, 

Her  steps  were  first  to  fleetly  glide, 

Close  by  the  prostrate  sufferer's  side; 

Her  hands  were  first  the  draught  to  pour, 

That  might  to  health  the  sick  restoro; 

Her  gentle  voice,  liko  music's  power, 

Revived  the  patient,  as  a  shower 

Of  sweetly  falling  summer  rain 

Revives  the  scorched  and  withered  plain: 

Through  England's  every  hill  and  dale, 

There's  none  liko  Florence  Nightingale  I 

Grim,  frowning  war  called  forth  to  arms 

Bravo  men,  who  left  their  shops  and  farms 

To  seok  Crimea's  distant  strand, 

Against  the  Russian  hosts  to  stand. 

Gaunt  famine  stared  them  in  the  face; 

And,  locked  in  winter's  cold  embrace, 

Their  manly  form3,  o'erpowered  by  frost, 

In  restless  agony  were  tost; 

While  from  Sobastopol's  strong  tower 

Carao  looming  forth  an  iron  shower 

Of  whizzing  balls  and  bursting  sheila, 

As  if  from  fierce  volcanic  hells, 

Rank  after  rank,  with  thundering  sound, 

Fast  strewing  o'er  the  frozen  ground. 

But  lo!  a  woman's  form  was  there, 

To  save  the  wretched  from  despair; 

The  cordial  to  their  lips  she  pressed, 

With  matchless  skill  their  wounds  she  dressed; 

Soothed  all  their  pains,  allayed  their  fears, 

And  wiped  away  the  hard-wrung  tears  : 

No  courago  could  with  hers  compare, 

That  ever  martial  legions  bear. 

Who  was  that  maid,  with  watching  pale? 

'Twos  lovely  Florence  Nightingale! 

Her  deeds  shall  live  in  every  clime ! 
ner  praise  be  sung  by  bards  sublime; 
Long  as  the  love  of  goodness  reigns, 
In  hearts  that  grieve  for  human  pains, — 
With  pity  melt  for  human  woe, — 
That  gladly  would  relief  bestow; 
Nor,  through  eternity,  shall  fail 
The  love  for  Florence  Nightingale! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RECLAIMED  HUSBAND. 

BY  MBS.  B.  WELLMOKT. 

A  beautiful  opcra-hood  lay  upon  the  sofa  in  Mrs.  Atwcll's 
back  parlor — Lizzie  Blair  particularly  admired  it;  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  pattern  so  unique  and  becoming;  she  would  have 
one  exactly  like  it,  but  where  should  she  find  it !  Let  us  go  with 
her  in  search  of  the  one  who  knit  it. 

Down  in  a  neat  alley,  in  a  brick  tenement,  which  was  the  abode 
of  Charles  Gates  the  blacksmith,  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  covered  with  a  narrow  strip  of  hemp  carpeting, 
upon  which  few  soiled  feet  had  ever  walked,  as  you  tapped  at  the 
door  which  led  to  the  front  room,  you  would  bo  answered  by  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Carnes,  who  knit  opera-hoods  for  a  living.  No 
abject  poverty  met  your  eye — tho  furniture  was  timeworn  but 
tidy,  the  stove  was  well  polished,  the  curtains  at  the  window  were 
white,  and  the  old-fashioned  sofa  was  just  covered  with  a  piece  of 
coarse  patch,  that  wore  such  a  rural  aspect,  the  ground  be- 
ing green  and  the  boughs  brown,  upon  which  hundreds  of  little 
birds  were  perched,  that  we  were  carried  back  in  our  fancy  to  just 
such  a  spot  of  natural  beauty  that  we  left  a  few  months  ago,  so 
that  for  the  moment  we  forgot  our  errand,  which  was  to  purchase 
a  hood.  Mrs.  Carnes  wore  a  subdued  and  dignified  air ;  there  was 
something  about  her  that  bespoke  of  "  better  days,"  and  her  con- 
versation soon  evinced  an  intelligence  such  as  we  were  unprepared 
to  find  before  we  entered  the  apartment.  We  had  supposed  she 
was  a  widow,  but  as  she  opened  her  closet  door,  we  espied  a  white 
hat  upon  the  upper  shelf.  A  pair  of  newly  knit  socks  were  pressed 
and  hung  over  the  chair  by  the  stove.  We  took  courage,  and  re- 
joiced that  she  had  a  fellow-helper  in  the  midst  of  honcet  toils  to 
6wcetcn  the  rough  aspect  of  a  poverty  that  shrank  from  observa- 
tion— for  Mrs.  Carnes  uttered  no  word  of  complaint — she  made 
no  apologies  for  laboring — she  made  no  allusion  to  any  history  of 
the  heart,  although  tho  deep  furrows,  and  the  careworn  look,  and 
the  emaciated  hands,  plainly  spoke  for  her  what  she  did  not  utter. 

Our  young  friend  Lizzie  soon  began  to  inquire  the  price  of  four 
hoods — the  cash  price,  she  said,  ought  to  be  less  than  if  she  sold 
hem  and  was  obliged  to  take  her  pay  from  the  store.    We  wore 


sorry  Lizzie  thus  haggled  with  the  poor  woman  ;  she  was  well  able 
to  pay  any  price  demanded,  and  we  were  certain  there  were  no 
deceptive  appearances  around  us.  Mrs.  Carnes  thought  two  dol- 
lars was  the  lowest  estimate  she  could  name — by  calculation  it 
would  thus  give  her  four  shillings  only  for  the  knitting,  and  to 
work  all  tho  time  she  could  find  a  whole  day  and  evening  for 
a  shilling,  did  not  seem  an  unreasonable  compensation.  But 
with  all  the  part  we  took  for  Mrs.  Carnes,  Lizzie  succeeded  in 
purchasing  her  four  hoods  for  two  shillings  apiece.  Delighted 
with  her  purchase,  she  called,  upon  her  return,  on  several  of  her 
friends,  who  wore  as  delighted  with  the  pattern,  and  all  determined 
to  invest  two  shillings  at  once  for  such  a  purchase. 

Let  us  look  in  upon  Mrs.  Carnes  after  Lizzie  had  gono.  Her 
landlord  was  her  next  visitor.  The  rent  for  her  room  had  been 
due  a  week.  He  was  a  man  who  demanded  punctuality  in  payment. 

"  I  should  have  been  able  to  meet  your  full  demand  this  morn- 
ing," replied  Mrs.  Carnes,  "  but  my  work  has  not  yielded  me  so 
much  as  I  anticipated  ;  I  have  just  sold  four  hoods  for  only  a  triflo 
above  what  tho  material  cost,  and  therefore  I  find  myself  lacking 
just  two  shillings  of  your  due — would  you  allow  me  to  add  this  to 
my  next  week's  rent1!  It  may  be  that  I  can  secure  a  better  cus- 
tomer, or  find  a  little  more  time  to  defray  the  entire  amount  next 
Saturday." 

"Mrs.  Carnes,  my  rulo  is,  prompt  pay  and  no  running  over 
accounts — I  have  seen  the  evil  of  waiting  on  tenants'  promises. 
Your  apartments  here  would  command  two  shillings  per  week 
more  than  I  now  receive ;  but  as  you  are  an  old  tenant,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  let  you  remain,  provided  you  continue  prompt  as  formerly 
in  discharging  obligations.  How  is  Carnes,  your  husband  *  Does 
he  drink  as  badly  as  ever  ?  Don't  he  earn  anything  but  what  he 
spends  in  liquor'!  if  so,  my  advice  is,  get  divorced ;  never  keep 
hold  of  an  incumbrance,  Mrs.  Carnes,  that  don't  yield  a  good  per 
cent.  You  see  if  you  were  alone  it  would  take  only  half  as  much 
to  live.  A  bad  husband,  ma'am,  is  a  bad  investment — that's  my 
motto  ;  now  for  the  two  shillings  of  arrearages.  Here's  a  bit  of 
paper  whereon  to  write  the  receipt ;  but  stop — it's  a  note  directed 
to  yourself — never  has  been  opened — contains  money — a  fairy  gift 
— a  godsend,  just  to  help  out  your  rent — tako  it  and  read  it." 

"  My  dear  Madam, — I  leave  you  all  the  contents  of  my  purse, 
and  regret  it  does  not  contain  more.  As  the  young  lady  lias  de- 
prived you  of  a  fair  equivalent  for  your  labor,  take  these  two  dollars 
in  lieu  of  what  she  has  withheld  ;  and  may  God  bless  you  !" 

Mrs.  Carnes  quivered  with  joy  ;  she  returned  thanks  to  the  Great 
Giver  of  all  in  an  cjaculatory  petition.  She  paid  her  landlord,  and 
went  to  work  with  a  lighter  heart. 

There  was  soon  a  great  rush  for  tho  opera-hoods — "  they  wero 
so  cheap  and  so  tasteful,"  but  Mrs.  Carnes  could  not  afford  them 
upon  Lizzie  Blair's  terms — it  was  less  than  she  obtained  at  the 
wholesale-  price  from  tho  storekeeper,  and  as  the  article  could  not 
bo  obtained  with  so  pretty  a  finish  elsewhere,  most  of  tho  ladies 
came  to  her  tarms  at  once. 

In  order  to  meet  tho  storekeeper's  demand  and  to  supply  her 
own  customers,  there  were  no  leisure  moments  left  for  Mrs.  Carnes. 
Early  and  late  she  was  found  at  her  knitting — at  midnight,  when 
all  the  lamps  in  the  street  were  extinguished,  and  all  busy  feet  had 
ceased  to  tread  the  pavement,  and  even  the  bright  moon  had 
shaded  herself  in  a  fleecy  cloud,  a  little  taper  was  still  burning  near 
the  cold  ashes  of  the  stovo,  and  hands  stiffened  by  exposure  to 
former  toil  were  plying  the  task,  while  a  listening  ear  was  trying 
to  catch  the  footfall  of  him  who  might  return  maddened  by  excess, 
or  weakened  by  the  outward  and  inward  conflict  that  his  reprobate 
lift  occasioned  him.  It  is  just  midnight ;  the  clock  strikes  one. 
What  a  knell !  its  vibration  goes  to  the  vory  heart  of  that  lonely 
workwoman  ;  she  finds  amidst  her  reflections  that  she  has  insensibly 
accomplished  her  task  ;  still  she  sits  ;  her  fingers  are  still,  but  sleep 
comes  not;  sho  is  still  a  patient  watcher,  and  as  she  meditates  in 
her  dreamy  solitude,  a  bright  "hope  sometimes  flashes  across  her. 
She  believes  the  benediction  of  Heaven  rests  upon  tho  trusting 
soul ;  she  is  not  too  weary  to  pray ;  she  is  not  too  forlorn  to  inter- 
cede for  tho  erring  one  who  is  wandering  in  the  paths  of  trans- 
gression ;  she  is  not  so  heart-stricken  as  to  forget  that  He  who 
causes  us  to  pass  through  dark  passages,  can  illumine  the  soul  so 
that  light  may  come  out  of  gloom  ;  and  while  she  thus  pleads,  so 
intense  has  become  her  supplication,  that  she  hears  not  the  stealthy 
footstep  that  gently  opens  the  door  that  stands  ajar  to  welcome  in 
the  husband  of  her  brighter  days,  and  it  is  not  till  a  kiss  is  im- 
pressed upon  that  aching  brow,  that  she  recognizes  his  approach. 

The  pleadings  of  friends,  the  power  of  remorse,  the  change  of 
outward  condition,  the  hand  of  poverty,  and  the  cold  look  of  neg- 
lect, all  had  been  withstood,  but  the  intense  emotions  which  that 
wife's  prayer  had  awakened  could  not  be  smothered ;  they  burst 
through  the  fumes  of  liquor,  the  madness  of  sacrificing  tho  last 
cent  at  tho  gaming-table,  the  jovial  shouts  of  boon  companions, 
tho  solitary  return  to  the  home  ho  had  forfeited,  and  a  new  impulso 
to  return  to  himself  came  over  his  wasted  nature.  He  mado 
promises,  he  took  pledges,  he  vowed  a  surrender  of  all  that  had 
cheated,  blinded,  and  made  of  him  a  despicable  slave  of  appetite, 
and  his  Buffering  wife  only  hoped — she  dared  not  trust  to  such 
weakness — she  only  knew  that  all  things  were  possible. 

A  largo  pile  of  hoods  lay  finished  upon  Mrs.  Carucs's  work- 
table — the  boy  delegated  by  the  storekeeper  to  take  them  stood  at 
the  door,  and  thrust  a  note  into  Mrs.  Carnes's  hand.    It  ran  thus  : 

"  Mns.  Cashes, — With  tho  execution  of  this  work  I  shall  have 
no  need  of  your  future  services.  I  understand  that  you  are  sup- 
plying the  market  with  tho  articles  you  furnish  me  ut  a  far  less 
rate  than  I  can  sell  thorn.  A  young  lady  boastingly  exhibited  to 
me  last  evening  the  purchase  of  a  single  one  lor  two  shillings  less 
than  is  my  wholesale  price.  I  do  not  choose  to  employ  those  who 
undersell  me  for  tho  sake  of  realizing  the  raady  cash.  'Die  goods 
that  you  have  taken  from  mo  have  always  been  sold  you  at  a  small 
profit,  in  return.    I  had  hoped  a  senso  of  honor  would  have  pre- 


vented you  from  wishing  to  monopolize  a  trade  for  which 
securing  'a  run,'  thereby  affording  you  employment  thai 
compelled  from  this  time  to  withdraw.  Seymour  &  Co. 

If  Mrs.  Carnes  had  not  already  been  cheered  by  a  hope  that  her 
husband  would  return  to  the  ways  of  industry  and  temperance,  to 
have  had  this  last  resource  taken  from  her  thus  unexpectedly,  she 
would  have  sunk  beneath  the  shock  ;  but  we  rarely  find  that  the 
trusting  heart  becomes  wholly  despairing — some  prop  is  left  us — 
Heaven  smiles  in  mercy,  and  we  are  sustained. 

But  what  had  she  done  i  Was  her  honor  rightfully  impeached  t 
Had  she  not  a  right  to  furnish  these  products  of  her  labor  to  oth- 
ers !  Nothing  was  ever  said  by  which  such  restriction  was  la  d 
upon  her.  She  had  accomplished  more  labor  than  was  then  called 
for — had  she  not  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  ?  Mrs.  Carnes  did  not 
understand  the  laws  of  trade  as  did  her  employer,  and  had  he  stip- 
ulated his  terms  in  the  beginning  as  now,  she  was  the  last  person 
who  would  have  transgressed  any  honorable  principle.  The  boast- 
ful, miserly  Lizzio  had  thus  done  a  wrong  to  herself  by  withhold- 
ing a  fair  price  for  her  hood  ;  then  she  had  inflicted  another  upon 
the  workwoman  by  holding  np  her  trado  as  a  precedent  upon 
which  they  could  be  supplied,  and  last  of  all,  sho  had  unwittingly 
joked  the  very  person  who  employed  Mrs.  Cannes  upon  her  cheap 
purchase;  this  had  so  incensed  him  as  to  cause  him  to  withhold 
further  employment.  We  thus  see  the  train  of  evils  that  a  miserly 
spirit  and  a  thoughtless  demeanor  inflicts  upon  its  possessor. 

Mrs.  Carnes  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  this  made  a 
fresh  appeal  to  tho  stout  frame  of  him  who  should  have  ever  been 
her  protector  to  keep  his  earnest  resolves  for  amendment.  Joseph 
Carnes  went  to  work  all  the  more  readily  that  he  so  pitied  tho 
distress  of  his  wife.  The  joy  that  his  return  to  healthful  activity 
awakened,  cheered  him  yet  more  in  his  labors;  he  resisted  temp- 
tation by  keeping  aloof  from  his  old  companions,  and  associating 
only  with  such  mechanics  as  were  industrious  and  frugal,  so  that 
tho  landlord  who  so  harshly  pleaded  with  Mrs.  Carnes  for  a  di- 
vorce, "  really  thought  her  husband  would  again  make  something 
of  a  man,"  and  now  they  were  doing  so  well  ho  felt  he  must  add  a 
little  drawback  by  nearly  doubling  his  amount  of  rent.  This, 
however,  only  opened  the  way  for  removal  to  a  better  tenement, 
the  first  quarter  of  which  was  cheerfully  paid  by  Lizzie's  friend 
who  left  the  note  upon  the  table ;  while,  as  a  trifling  compensation 
for  the  reckless  manner  in  which  she  deprived  Mrs.  Carnes  of  her 
livelihood,  Lizzie  bestowed  her  new  year's  contribution  upon  Mrs. 
Carnes,  adding,  "  if  I  did  an  evil,  good  has  certainly  resulted 
therefrom  ;  for  who  knows  but  by  my  agency  your  husband  is  re- 
claimed ?"  Still  her  motive  would  not  justify  the  act,  and  we  still 
adhere  to  the  sound  old  maxim,  "  wo  should  never  do  evil  for  the 
good  which  may  follow." 

Wo  frequently  look  in  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnes.  He  labors 
constantly,  and  her  toil  is  unremitted  still;  she  is  profitably  en- 
gaged upon  nice  needlework,  and  wo  really  think  those  deep  fur- 
rows are  wearing  out  of  her  face,  as  with  a  tranquil  look  she 
assures  me  6he  believes  she  was  never  so  happy  before,  only  sho 
rejoices  with  trembling. 

A  reclaimed  husband  I  whose  firo  blazes  so  brightly,  whose  wife 
performs  her  task  so  lightly,  whoso  prayers  are  so  earnest  that  ho 
may  not  be  led  into  temptation  !  In  that  parlor  there  is  a  set  of 
new  furniture — it  cost  not  half  as  much  as  the  small  diamond  ring 
that  adorns  many  a  fair  maiden's  finger ;  yet  no  drawing-room 
that  contains  tho  choicest  specimens  of  foreign  fabric  has  such 
pleasing  associations  connected  with  it  as  the  humble  parlor  of 
Joseph  Carnes,  who  sits  reading  tho  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
while  his  wife  quickens  tho  pace  of  her  ueedlo  that  sho  may  wipe 
the  moisture  from  her  eyes. 


SUBTERRANEAN  FISH. 
Fish,  notwithstanding  they  have  the  ocean  all  to  themselves,  are 
frequently  found  making  subterranean  explorations.  In  the  low 
lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  near  the  coast,  there  are  "  quaking 
prairies,"  where  cattle  are  pastured,  and  where  you  may  fancy 
yourself  far  inland,  yet  if  you  pierce  anywhere  through  the  turf  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet,  you  will  find  sea-fish  swimming  about,  which, 
through  subterranean  watery  channels  have  made  their  way  from 
the  Gulf  in  search  of  food.  We  hear  of  eyeless  fish  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  which  proves  that  they  accommo, 
date  themselves  to  their  circumstances — whero  eyes  are  useless 
they  dispense  with  them  !  Fish  have  also  been  brought  up  from 
great  depths  through  Artesian  wells.  At  San  Jose,  Cal.,  fish  were 
taken  from  an  Artesian  well,  resembling  bass,  though  very  small. 
They  probably  come  from  subterranean  lakes. — Christian  Freeman. 
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Encouraged  by  tho  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  Monthly  has 
met  with,  aud  the  rapidity  with  which  it  lias  increased  its  circulation,  the  pro- 
prietor nas  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness,  is  admitted  by  every  one, 
containing,  as  it  does  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  tach  number, 
being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and-forming  two  volumts  a  year,  of 
six  hundred  pages  each,  or  t  welve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum, 
for  ONE  DOLLAtt! 

Ballou  h  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  aud  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bos- 
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and  improvements  occurring  in  tdtht-r  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion tor  a  leisure  moment  or  hour  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  eaok  num- 
ber being  complete  in  itself. 

No  ssctarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pages:  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  peculiar  sect  or  clique.  This  work  U 
intended  for  THE  M4LLI0N,  north  or  south,  east  or  west.  uDd  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  month  with  chastn,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  a* 
any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  fumll}  circle.  It  U 
in  all  its  departments,  fresh  and  original,  and,  what  it  purports  to  be,  the 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

Any  persou  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive 
the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any  person  sending  us  tight  subscribers  and 
eight  dollars,  at  one  time,  shaLl  receive  a  copy  gratis. 
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HAMMATT  BILLINGS. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  this  eminent  artist 
was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  a  daguerre- 
otype by  Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black,  of  this  city.  We 
have  so  often  enriched  our  columns  with  the  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Billings's  pencil,  that  our  subscribers  will 
naturally  feel  gratified  at  the  opportunity  of  forming 
an  idea  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  has  the  true 
artist-look — and  a  stranger  could  hardly  glance  at  his 
keen  and  penetrating  eyes  without  deciding  at  once  up- 
on his  profession.  He  has  a  highly  intellectual  head 
and  expression.  The  "  Pictorial  has  contained  some 
of  his  best  and  largest  drawings — a  fine  specimen  of 
which,  tho  view  of  the  National  Capitol,  adorns  our 
present  number.  Tho  "  Battle  of  New  Orleans,"  the 
"  Deck  of  the  Constitution,"  the  "  Battles  of  Chapul- 
tcpec  and  Buena  Vista,"  and  the  large  sleighing  scene, 
are  felicitous  examples  of  his  versatility,  grace  and 
breadth  of  handling.  For  more  than  sixteen  years  Mr. 
Billings  has  exercised  the  profession  of  a  designer,  and 
during  all  that  time  his  pencil  has  been  in  constant  de- 
mand. For  a  portion  of  this  period  he  was  also  en- 
gaged as  an  architect,  and  the  church  in  Bedford  Street, 
opposite  the  High  School,  so  much  admired  for  its  ex- 
quisite simplicity,  symmetry  and  proportion,  is  from 
one  of  his  designs.  As  a  designer  on  wood  he  is  with- 
out a  rival  in  this  country,  and  onlv  one  English  artist, 
Gilbert,  can  compare  with  him.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  there  are  not  artists  who  cultivate  specialities, 
who  might  not  surpass  Mr.  Billings  in  their  particular  \ 
lines,  such  as  heads,  marino  drawings,  or  architecture,  Vv 
but  we  know  of  no  one  who  draws  so  many  things  so 
well.  He  is  always  at  home,  whatever  be  the  subject 
on  which  he  is  called  to  exercise  his  pencil.  He  has 
illustrated  a  great  many  books,  and  always  acceptably. 
He  has  studied  nature  and  art  in  all  their  various  man-  \ 
ifestations,  and  is  well  versed  in  natural  history,  an- 
tiquities, history,  the  botany  of  various  countries,  in 
everything  in  short,  which  can  be  made  of  service  in  his 
profession.  Perhaps  his  forte  is  in  tho  drawing  and 
grouping  of  the  human  figure.  All  his  figures  have  a 
naturalness  and  correctness  on  whatever  scale  they  are 
drawn,  and  whether  combined  in  small  or  large  groups, 
they  arc  always  effective.  His  purely  ideal  composi- 
tions show  a  delicate  fancy  that  would  raise  him  to  the 
highest  rank  as  an  artist,  if  he  chose  to  add  color  to 


HAMMATT  BILLINGS. 


THE  PLANTER'S  HOME. 
The  southern  scene  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving is  from  a  design  drawn  for  as  by  Mr.  Hill  from 
nature.  The  sketch  was  made  in  Alabama,  and  is  so 
accurate  that  the  owner  of  the  estate  will  readily  recog- 
nize the  engraving,  though,  as  the  subject  is  a  private 
residence,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  names. 
The  houso  is  pretty  and  unpretending — the  piazza  and 
galleries  giving  it  an  airy  look  suggestive  of  the  "  sun- 
ny South."  The  group  of  ebony  farm-servants  collect- 
ed together  with  the  baskets  of  cotton  they  have  just 
brought  in  from  the  fields,  serves  to  localize  the  scene. 
On  the  right  is  a  group  of  saddle-horses  which  have 
borne  some  of  the  planter's  friends  on  a  visit  to  his  hos- 
pitable mansion.  There  is  no  feature  of  southern  life 
that  more  agreeably  strikes  a  traveller,  even  if  he  be  a 
foreigner  and  not  particularly  partial  to  our  country, 
than  the  frankness  and  boundless  hospitality  of  the 
southern  country  gentlemen  and  their  families.  Such 
a  thing  as  coldness  and  reserve  are  utterly  unknown 
there,  and  the  name  of  stranger,  instead  of  exciting 
suspicion  and  distrust,  is  a  title  to  consideration  and  at- 
tention. No  one  can  fully  appreciate  what  *'  keeping 
open  house  "  means,  until  tie  has  travelled  in  the  South. 
The  wayfarer  is  never  at  loss  for  a  shelter  in  any  of 
the  Southern  States.  In"  many  of  them,  in  tho  rural 
districts,  such  things  as  hotels  and  taverns  are  unknown. 
You  find  yourself  a  welcome  guest  wherever  you  may 
chanco  to  draw  rein,  for  southern  hospitality  embraces 
all  men  in  its  generous  circle.  The  servants  seem  to 
share  the  disposition  of  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
the  guests.  And  if  such  be  the  treatment  of  mere 
strangers — how  delightful  must  be  the  tone  of  society 
among  intimates  and  friends.  In  some  favored  regions 
of  the  old  world  we  are  saddened  with  the  reflection 
that  "  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine,"  but  in  our 
favored  southern  land  we  find  that  the  sunshine  of  the 
skies  has  awakened  a  similar  warmth  and  brightness  in 
the  hearts  of  its  people.  The  hospitality  to  which  we 
have  referred  above,  is  one  of  tho  results  of  that  feel- 
ing of  independence  so  universal  among  rural  land- 
holders. "  The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil," 
says  Edward  Everett,  "  who  feels  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lives — he  is  the  rightful  and  exclusive 
owner  of  the  land  which  he  tills,  is,  by  the  constitution 


PRIZE  MEDAL. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

At  the  great  Parisian  "  Exposition  Universolle,"  jnst  closed, 
two  medals  were  awarded  to  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company, 
for  printed  de  laines  and  cashmeres,  and  to  the  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company,  for  tickings,  denims,  cotton  flannels,  drillings 
and  sheetings  manufactured  by  them.  As  the  manufacture  of 
de  laines  has  hitherto  been  a  French  speciality,  it  is  no  little  tri- 
umph for  an  American  corporation  to  compete  successfully  in 
Paris  with  the  printed  fabrics  of  the  country.  The  astonishment 
of  the  French  manufacturers  was  very  great  when  they  learned 
that  the  American  fabrics  were  6old  at  a  less  price  per  yard  than 
it  cost  them  to  print  their  goods.  Wo  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Gardner  Brewer  &  Co.,  for  tho  loan  of  these  medals,  from  which 
the  drawings  were  made  for  the  engravings  on  this  page.  They 
are  very  beautifully  executed.  The  face  has  a  correct  profile  like- 
ness of  Napoleon  III.,  while  tho  obverse  contains  the  imperial 
arms  of  France  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  those  of  twenty  na- 
tions, among  which  the  American  arms  occupy  a  conspicuous  and 
honorable  position.  The  American  exhibitors  camo  off  trium- 
phantly at  Paris  as  at  London.  It  is  true,  that  in  tho  fine  arts,  and 
in  purely  ornamental  works,  they  made  but  an  insignificant  figure 
— and  this  might  have  been  expected.  These  arts  are  the  result 
of  centuries  of  luxury  and  civilization,  and  can  only  exist  in  per- 
fection where  the  finest  models  are  to  be  obtained.  But  in  those 
branches  of  mechanics  and  manufactures  which  have  utility  for 
their  basis,  the  United  States  took  tho  lead,  and  more  medals  wero 
awarded  to  American  exhibitors,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
than  to  those  of  any  other  nation.  Thus,  l>oth  in  France  and  in 
England,  the  true  genius  of  our  country  has  at  last  been  mani- 
fested and  recognized. 


PIUZE  MEDAL. 


drawing.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  mingled  pre- 
cision and  freedom  of 
his  drawings  on  the 
wood.  The  effect  is  al- 
ways good,  and  there  is 
just  enough  of  detail  to 
convey  his  idea  perfect- 
ly to  an  engraver  of 
taste  and  feeling.  The 
facility  with  which  Mr. 
Billings  executes  these 
beautiful  works  is  truly 
remarkable.  He  will 
dash  off  a  design  in  two 
or  three  hours,  which 
would  cost  an  ordinary 
draughtsman  as  many 
days  labor.  He  rarely, 
if  ever,  makes  a  sketch 
of  his  works  on  paper, 
but  siU  down  to  the  pre- 
pared block  and  makes 
his  drawing  as  rapidly 
and  correctly  as  if  he 
wero  tracing  a  design 
instead  of  originating  it. 
He  conceives  his  design 
so  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  his  mind  that  he  ac- 
tually sees  it  in  the 
wood  before  him.  His 
wonderful  clearness  of 
conception  is  his  distin- 
guishing characteristic. 
His  faculties  have  been 
so  carefully  trained  that 
without  the  aid  of  lines 
and  compasses,  he  can 
reduce  a  drawing  to  any 
scale  by  the  aid  of  the 
eye  alone.  This  facility, 
however,  is  the  result, 
we  suppose,  of  long 
praetice,aided  by  natural 
aptitude.  Mr.  Billings's 
design  for  the  colossal 
monument  at  Plymouth 
shows  true  genius. 


A  SOUTHERN  PLANTER'S  HOME  IN  ALABAMA. 


of  our  nature,  under  a 
wholesome  influence, 
not  easily  imbibed  from 
nny  other  source.  He 
feels,  other  things  being 
equal,  more  strongly 
than  another,  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  as  the 
lord  of  an  inanimate 
world.  Of  this  great 
and  wonderful  sphere 
which  is  rolling  through 
the  heavens,  a  part  is 
his — his  from  the  centre 
to  tho  sky.  It  is  the 
space  on  which  the  gen- 
eration moves  in  its 
round  of  duties,  and  he 
feels  himself  connected 
by  a  visible  link  with 
those  who  follow  him, 
and  to  whom  he  is  to 
transmit  a  homo.  Per- 
haps his  farm  has  come 
down  to  him  from  his 
fathers  ;  but  he  can  trace 
their  footsteps  over  the 
scenes  of  his  daily  la- 
bors. The  roof  which 
shelters  him  was  reared 
by  those  to  whom  he 
owes  his  being.  The  fa- 
vorite tree  was  planted 
by  his  father's  hand.  He 
sported  in  boyhood  be- 
side the  brook  which 
still  winds  through  the 
meadows.  He  still  hears 
the  Sabbath  bell  which 
called  his  father  to  the 
house  of  God  ;  and  near 
at  hand  is  the  spot  where 
his  parents  are  laid,  and 
where  he  shall  repose. 
These  feelings  flow  out 
of  the  deepest  fountains 
of  the  heart — life-6prings 
of  a  fresh,  healthy  and 
generous  character. ' 
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THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

The  contents  of  this  favorite  weekly  paper — which  is  of  the 
mammoth  size — is  entirely  original.  Its  circulation  far  exceeds  that 
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THE  LOVER'S  LEAP— A  tale  by  Maurice  Silinosbt. 

LOVE  AND  PRIDE :  or,  The  Bellows-Mender  of  Lyons.  The  original  plot  of 
Bulwer's  celebrated  Play  of  ''The  Lady  of  Lyons."  Translated  from  the 
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Fighting  bt  Measure. — The  usual  place  of  resort  for  Dub- 
lin duellists  was  called  the  "Fifteen  Acres."  An  Irish  attorney, 
in  penning  a  challenge,  thought,  most  likely,  that  ho  was  drawing 
a  lease,  and  invited  his  antagonist  to  meet  him  at  the  "place 
called  '  Fifteen  Acres,'  be  the  same  more  or  less." 


Cats  and  Men. — We  are  informed  by  the  Post,  that  some  men 
are  like  cats.  You  may  stroke  the  fur  the  right  way  for  years, 
and  will  hear  nothing  but  purring ;  but  accidentally  tread  on  the 
tail,  and  all  memory  of  former  kindness  is  forgotten.  We  regard 
this  as  a  libel  on  pussy,  howover. 


Equine  Mortality. — More  than  a  thousand  deaths  above  the 
average  mortality,  have  occurred  among  the  horses  of  New  York, 
since  January,  owing  to  the  hard  travel  in  the  streets.  Peace  to  their 
manes!    They  must  be  decidedly  horsetile  to  the  city  government. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillips. — This  favorite  of  Boston  has  been 
winning  a  harvest  of  operatic  laurels  in  New  York ;  she  deserves 
them  woll. 

Foxy. — The  Misses  Fox  arc  said  to  have  realized  a  fortune  by 
their  spiritual  rapping  demonstrations. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  When  the  new  English  23,000  ton  steamer  makos  her  first 
voyago  safely,  we  will  "  tell  it  to  the  marines." 

....  A  French  company  is  going  into  Lake  Superior  copper 
mining — putting  their  oars  into  our  ores. 

....  Tie  a  tight  bandage  round  the  leg  above  tho  knee  and  you 
will  stop  tho  cramp.    Ne  quid  melius. 

....  The  affair  of  Col.  Garland  is  still  the  talk  at  New  Orleans. 
Ho  came  very  near  effecting  his  escape. 

....  Peculation  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  fashionablo  sins 
of  the  day — for  fashion  controls  both  crime  and  dress. 

....  Braham,  the  singer,  was  named  Abraham,  and  sunk  the 
Jew  by  dropping  the  A. 

....  The  legislative  council  of  Canada  has  authorized  an  act 
to  allow  money  lenders  any  rate  of  interest. 

....  Somo  rogues  lately  made  an  illegal  entry  at  tho  U.  S. 
custom-house  at  Apalachicola — but  got  no  booty. 

....  The  army  in  the  Crimea  have  subscribed  more  than 
$20,000  to  the  Nightingale  fund — very  liberal  of  them. 

....  Last  winter  they  had  races  op  snow-shoes  in  Canada.  Wo 
began  to  think  snow-shoes  were  a  "  fixed  fact." 

....  Professor  Morse  has  withdrawn  bis  name  from  the  list  of 
projectors  of  the  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company. 

....  The  women's  rights  movement  has  reached  England — 
the  women  having  petitioned  for  a  change  of  property  laws. 

....  The  late  Marshal  Paskicwitch  had  received  more  military 
decorations  than  any  other  man  in  Europe. 

....  Faust  in  I.  uses  the  Napoleonic  style.  Ho  says :  "  Hay- 
tiens  !  be  calm  !  your  emperor  watches  over  you  I" 

....  A  member  of  the  British  parliament  lately  "  supposed  they 
had  read  that  popular  romance,  Macaulay's  History." 

....  Alexander  Dumas's  palace  of  Monte  Christo  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  dashing  and  prodigal  actress. 

....  A  Lady  or  a  man  in  woman's  clothes  on  Long  Island  lately 
attempted  to  shoot  a  tax  collector. 

....  The  first  Christian  Sikh  clergyman  has  just  been  ordained 
in  British  India — Rev.  Daoud  Singh. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  lightning  cannot  injure  a  railroad  train 
while  there  is  a  conductor  on  board. 

....  Jenny  Lind  lately  sung  to  an  orchestral  accompaniment 
of  six  hundred  performers — a  nice  little  band. 

 The  English  go  to  the  opera  to  sleep,  the  French  to  talk, 

the  Germans  to  dream,  and  Americans  to  listen. 

 Miss  Bremer  has  been  getting  up  another  story.    She  will 

end  by  living  in  the  garret,  perhaps. 

....  Women  should  never  whistle,  throw  stones  at  cows,  run 
foot-races,  or  climb  garden  fences. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Were  a  merchant  to  despatch  a  ship  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo 
on  a  foreign  voyage,  without  effecting  an  insurance  on  her  freight, 
he  would  be  regarded  as  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  business. 
Yet  there  are  many  chances  in  favor  of  the  ship's  arriving  safely 
at  her  destined  port.  A  shipwreck  may  or  may  not  happen  ;  and 
a  merchant  who  has  a  fleet  afloat  may,  without  any  challenge  of 
his  judgment,  confide  tho  safety  of  all  to  the  doctrino  of  chance. 
But  it  is  different  with  human  lives.  Death  is  the  lot  of  all ;  and 
•\vc  know  not  at  what  hour  the  dread  messenger  will  serve  his 
summons.  If,  therefore,  any  means  is  presented  by  which  men 
may  guard  thoso  who  are  dependent  on  them  from  poverty  and 
destitution,  in  the  event  of  death,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  to  embrace  it.  This  means  is  afforded  by  the  life 
insuranco  companies,  and  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  modern 
civilization. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  insurance  of  lives  address  them- 
selves to  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  embracing  not  only 
those  of  humble  means,  but  those  who  are  comparatively  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances.  Tho  poor  man,  by  laying  aside  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  earnings — so  small  as  not  to  be  felt  even — may,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  secure  to  his  industrious  family  an  amount  of 
property  in  ready  cash,  which  he  could  not  attain  by  any  other 
method.  More  than  this,  the  consciousness  of  having  provided 
for  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than  life,  will  give  a  vigor  to  his 
exertions,  and  an  elasticity  to  his  spirits,  which  will  far  more  than 
offset  any  pecuniary  exertion  that  the  payment  of  the  premium 
may  exact. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  poor  who  arc  favorably  affected  by  this 
method  of  providing  against  the  chances  of  death.  Take  tho  case 
of  a  young  man  embarked  in  business,  whose  family  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  comfort,  and  who,  for  that  very  reason,  would 
feel  more  severely  a  reverse  of  fortune  than  thoso  born  to  poverty. 
Such  a  man  would  not  assuredly  miss  tho  diversion  from  his 
capital  of  that  portion  of  his  income  which  would  insure  his  life 
for  a  generous  amount !  In  view  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
not  97  per  cent,  of  thoso  embarked  in  mercantile  affairs  attain  a 
competence,  is  it  not  incumbent  on  the  merchant  and  trader  to 
secure  for  his  family  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  place  them  above 
want,  and  which  will  be  paid  to  them  immediately,  in  the  event  of 
death,  free  from  all  delays  and  contingencies  1  Experience  has 
proved  that  tho  commencement  of  a  life  insurance,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fortune ;  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  act 
stimulates  tho  insurer  to  that  amount  of  enlightened  exertion 
which  rarely  fails  to  command  success. 

A  life  insurance,  if  beneficial  to  the  friendless,  is  equally  so  to 
those  who  have  friends  willing  to  aid  them  in  starting  in  life,  but 
requiring  that  security  for  their  advances  which  a  life  insurance 
policy  affords.  Pages  might  be  written,  and  columns  of  facts 
adduced,  to  substantiate  our  position  in  logic  and  figures,  but  tho 
theory  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  system  aro  thoroughly  under- 
stood, as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  insurance  companies  in  exist- 
ence in  this  country.  Among  thoso  most  deserving  of  confidence, 
is  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Pittslield,  Mass.,  of 
which  Ex-Governor  Briggs  is  president.  This  company  has  a 
guaranteed  capital  of  $100,000,  one  half  of  which  was  paid  in 
when  they  commenced  operations,  a  board  of  officers  and  directors 
composed  of  the  most  reliable  men,  and  is  conducted  on  the 
mutual  system.  We  have  had  occasion  lately  to  examine  the  sta- 
tistics of  their  operations,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our 
perfect  confidence  in  the  stability,  fairness  and  promptness  of  the 
company.  Their  records  afford  satisfactory  proof  of  what  wo 
have  advanced,  and  we  know  of  no  office  worthier  of  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  propriety  of 
insuring  their  lives.  The  Boston  office  is  at  No.  8  Webster  Bank 
Building,  and  Frederick  J.  Fpss  is  agent  for  Boston  and  vicinity. 


Holt's  Patent  Hand-Stamp. — We  have  been  shown  this  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  machine,  which  is  made  of  all  sizes,  for 
stamping  business  cards,  seals,  otc.  It  is  portable  and  simple  in 
its  construction,  and  performs  its  work  as  neatly  as  a  printing- 
press.  It  is  self-inking,  and  will  print  two  hundred  impressions 
without  renewing  tho  ink.  It  is  the  best  contrivance  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen. 


The  Crops  of  1855. — The  total  value  of  the  vegetable  pro. 
ducts,  and  of  the  animals  raised  in  this  country,  during  the  last 
year,  amounted  to  $2,707,000,000;  and  the  noxt  year,  if  Provi- 
dence favors  us,  the  yield  will  be  largely  increased.  Well  may 
farmers  and  graziers  hold  up  their  heads. 


Conversation. — The  art  of  conversation — for  it  is  an  art — is 
not  sufficiently  cultivated  in  this  country.  Lively  conversation 
triumphs  over  even  deformity  in  the  speaker.  Curran  said  of  the 
homely  Madamo  do  Stael,  that  she  had  the  "power  of  talking 
herself  into  a  beauty." 


Steam  versus  Muscle. — The  laborers  on  the  wharves  of  our 
city  are  violently  opposed  to  steam-machinery  for  discharging 
cargoes  of  vessels. 

Isaac  C.  Prat. — This  gentleman,  well  known  as  an  editor  and 
author,  in  Boston,  is  now  prompter  and  actor  at  Laura  Kcenc's 
"  Varieties,"  in  New  York. 


A  Wonder. — The  emperor  of  Austria  is  about  to  pardon 
political  offenders  of  1848.    Can  Austria  be  so  generous  t 

Cattle. — There  are  $8,000,000  worth  of  cattle  in  Indiana — so 
that  every  one  can  take  a  horn  there. 


UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL,  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

We  present,  on  pages  248  and  249  of  the  present  number,  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  which  we  prom- 
ised in  our  last  issue,  and  wo  hesitate  not  to  ask  our  readers 
whether  it  does  not  fulfil  our  pledges.  It  is  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Billings,  and  has  that  broad  artistic  effect  which  he  knows  so 
well  how  to  impart  to  his  designs.  He  has  brought  before  us  the 
capitol  as  it  will  appear  when  the  new  extensions  are  entirely  com- 
pleted— a  noble  structure,  worthy  in  the  purity  of  its  material, 
white  marble,  the  chasteness  of  its  design  and  its  grandeur,  to  bo 
the  seat  of  the  legislature  of  this  great  republic.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  capitol  should  grow  with  our  growth,  strengthen  with  our 
strength,  and  be  enriched  with  our  wealth. 

Our  magnificent  picture,  which  framed  and  glazed,  will  be  an 
ornament  to  any  American  drawing-room,  conveys,  of  course,  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  building,  than  any  dry  description  can  give. 
The  extension  of  the  capitol  consists  of  two  wing  buildings  placed 
at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  old  structure,  at  the  distance  of 
forty-four  feet  from  it,  with  connecting  corridors.  Each  building 
is  142  feet  8  inches  front  from  north  to  south,  by  238  feet  10  inch- 
es deep  from  east  to  west,  exclusive  of  the  porticoes  and  steps. 
The  corridors  consist  of  passages  from  the  centre  building  to  the 
wings  with  outside  colonnades,  the  entire  width  of  each  corridor 
being  56  feet  8  inches.  The  whole  extent  of  the  buildings  from 
north  to  south  will  be  751  feet  4  inches  ;  and  the  greatest  width 
from  east  to  west,  324  feet — the  area  of  ground  covered  being 
more  than  three  and  a  half  acres.  A  very  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  picture  is  the  great  dome  which  adds  so  much  to  the  effect  of 
the  pile  of  architecture.  This  is  of  iron  and  is  quite  a  triumph 
of  art.  The  architect  of  the  capitol  is  Thomas  U.  Walter,  who 
has  given  proof  of  the  highest  ability  in  the  execution  of  his  work. 


English  Fogs. — The  fogs  of  England  have  at  all  times  been 
the  complaint  of  foreigners.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, when  some  one  who  was  going  to  Spain  waited  on  him  to 
know  if  he  had  any  commands,  replied  :  "  Only  my  compliments 
to  the  sun,  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  I  came  to  England." 
Carracioli,  tho  Neapolitan  minister,  used  to  say  the  only  ripe  fruit 
he  had  ever  seen  in  England  was  roasted  apples,  and  ho  told 
George  H.  he  preferred  the  moon  of  Naples  to  the  sun  of  England. 


Grand  Exhibition. — The  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanics'  Association  to  be  held  in  Faneuil  and 
Quincy  Halls,  from  the  10th  to  tho  27th  of  September  in  the 
coming  autumn,  bids  fair,  from  present  appearances,  to  eclipse  all 
the  preceding  exhibitions. 


Business. — The  spring  business  has  opened  with  great  activity 
— the  stagnation  caused  by  tho  severity  of  the  past  winter  having 
given  place  to  redoubled  energy  and  enterprise,  now  that  the  chan- 
nels of  intercommunication  are  re-opened. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Dr.  William  H.  M.  Howard  to  Mrs.  Jane 
Waterford,  both  of  Bradford,  Vt. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  William  Alex- 
ander Norris  to  Mrs.  Martha  Gardner;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Knowles 
Sparrow  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Dodge;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stickney.  Mr.  John  Hammond 
to  Mra.  Mary  Ann  Ilickey ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Albert  F.  Hall  to  Miss 
Kate  Baldwin:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rufus  Brown  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Burn  ham. — At  Charleftown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge,  Mr.  Fox  Dinsmorc,  of  Bart- 
lett,  N.  H.,  to  Alias  Maria  Williams. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
George  C.  Dunning,  of  Charlestown.  to  Miss  Eleanor  McDonald.— At  Salem,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  Richard  G.  Tucker  to  Miss  Hannah  Griffith,  of  Marble- 
head— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cravens.  Mr.  William  H.  Doe  to  Miss  Pamclia 
Hanson.— At  Newburyport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Bike,  Mr.  John  P.  Boyd  to  Miss  De- 
borah Bowen. — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  John  Oldham,  of 
Kingston,  to  Miss  Margaret  Bearce.—  At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Faunce,  Mr. 
John  Gunn  to  Miss  Jane  P.  Hays — At  Oakham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr. 
George  A?h  to  Miss  Martha  S  Wilber. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  James  Duly  to  Miss  Cynthia  Sargent. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Maltby 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Monroe  to  Miss  Candis  E.  Palmer. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Major  Samuel  Lynes,  68;  Mr.  Horace  Kczar,  22;  Miss  Catherine 
C.  Cullinau,  26;  Mr.  George  Lovcjoy,  67;  Mrs.  Sarah  Todd,  22;  Mrs.  Eliza, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Dehon ;  Miss  Martha  Harrison,  62;  Mr.  John  V. 
Low,  66;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Farrell,  60;  Miss  Mary  Talbot,  20 ;  Mr.  Edwin  Strong, 
24. — At  Charlestown.  Paul  Willard,  Esq.,  65 ;  Mr.  Jacob  Pearson,  65  — At  Rox- 
bury, Isaac  Dnvis,  Esq..  87;  Mr.  Kcziah  Robinson,  67;  Mr.  William  N.  Hud- 
son, 53- — At  Watertown,  Mrs.  Marv  W.  Derby,  53;  Mrs.  Harriet  A.,  wife  of 
Kev  Samuel  U.  Kiddel,  47-— At  Medford,  Mrs.  Louisa  H.  Eells,  42.— At  Dor- 
chester. Mrs.  Eunice  Shepard,  60.— At  Lexington,  Mr.  Edward  Harris,  75. — At 
Salem,  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Blaisdell,  47;  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews,  81;  Mr.  George  Au- 
gustus Southward,  29:  Mr.  George  Hodges,  66;  Mrs.  Hannah  Stimpson.  44. — 
At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Reuben  Peterson,  74. — At  Qnincy,  Mr.  Zebadiah  Williams, 
83. — At  Lynn,  Widow  Sarah  Collins,  68;  Mr.  Nehemiah  Hudson.  42. — At  New- 
buryport, Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Adams,  23  — At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Mary  Rowley, 
81. — At  Woburn,  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  36. — At  East  Walpole,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Polleys,  70;  Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Ellis.  75.— At  Fall  River,  Mr.  Israel  Smith,  84.— 
At  Madrid,  Me.,  Mr.  Joel  Pelton,  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  103. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
AX  ASPIRATION. 

BY  HEBHAUT. 

Lead  on,  lead  on,  0  thought,  nor  pause 

Wherever  thought  can  climb  or  bound, 
There  surely  cannot  be  the  cause 

Of  half  the  ill  that  here  is  found ; 
Each  wind  that  passes  seems  to  sigh 

A  requiem  o'er  pome  hope  that's  flown, 
Each  flower  that  blooms,  speaks  to  my  eye 

Of  sweets  less  lasting  than  their  own; 
Then  on,  lead  on,  O  weary  thought, 

Up  from  this  world  exulting  soar, 
Till  thou  hast  found  the  long,  long  sought, 

A  realm  where  storms  are  known  no  more. 

Speed  on,  speed  on — H  through  endless  space  " — 

Tn  this  cold  world,  for  thee,  no  more 
Is  found  a  fitting  resting-place  — 

That  dream,  poor,  foolish  thought,  is  o'er! 
On— till  in  that  bright  laud  afar, 

Whero  false  ones  never  enter  in, 
Where  all  the  Mood-washed  spirits  are, 

And  those  who've  never  dreamed  of  sin — 
Tho  idol  of  this  heart  you've  met, 

Theu,  trembling  in  the  holiest  prayer, 
0  tell  her  how  she's  worshipped  yet, 

And  how  I  long  to  meet  her  there! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   LADY'S  VIGIL. 

BY  EVA  MIT-FORD. 

It  was  a  raw,  chilly,  uncomfortable  evening  in  November;  the 
air  had  been  all  day  filled  with  a  cold  mist,  which,  as  night  drew 
in,  changed  to  a  sullen,  steady  rain.  Mrs.  Lincoln  stirred  the  soft 
coal  fire,  threw  on  another  lump,  and  then  going  to  the  window, 
murmured:  "I  wonder  why  William  don't  como  home."  Just 
then  the  door  leading  from  tho  kitchen  opened,  and  a  tidy-looking 
girl,  putting  in  her  head,  addressed  her  mistress  : 

"  Aire.  Lincoln,  there  is  a  beggar  man  and  his  boy  in  the 
kitchen  ;  will  you  step  out  and  see  them  *" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  kind  lady,  hastening  out.  "  Not 
even  a  dog  ought  to  be  out  to-night,  much  less  ill-clad  and  ill-fed 
human  beings." 

Murmuring  tho  latter  part  of  this  sentence  to  herself,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln entered  her  comfortable  kitchen,  and  cast  a  compassionate  but 
scrutinizing  glance  at  the  two  beggars,  who  still  stood  near  the 
door.  Her  quick  eye  soon  discerned,  in  spite  of  the  tattered  and 
insufficient  clothing,  marks  of  refinement  and  embarrassment, 
which  convinced  her  they  were  not  of  that  class  of  professional  and 
brazen  beggars,  for  whom  it  is  so  hard  to  foel  sympathy. 

"  Good  evening  ;  sit  down  bv  the  fire,  old  man,"  said  she,  kindlv. 
"  You  look  quite  wet  and  cold.' 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  father  ;  "  my  poor  boy  and  I  am  indeed 
wet  and  cold,  hungry  and  homeless,  but  till  this  moment  we  have 
never  begged."  And  a  tremor  in  tho  old  man's  voice  put  tho 
stamp  of  truth  upon  what  he  had  said. 

"  Well,"  answered  the  young  lady,  cheerily,  "  we  can  soon 
remedy  some  of  theso  misfortunes  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  if  this  is 
vour  first  experiment  in  asking  help,  that  you  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relieving  you.  Come,  Hannah,"  continued  she,  "  pile 
on  more  wood  to  the  fire,  and  bring  the  cold  meat  and  bread,  and 
the  pie  which  was  cut  at  dinner-time.  I  see  that  you  have  made 
some  tea ;  vou  can  pour  that  out  for  the  little  boy  and  his  father, 
and  make  some  more  for  us." 

Hannah  bustled  about,  and  in  a  short  time  had  prepared  a  com- 
fortable meal,  to  which  sho  invited  the  old  man  to  sit  down,  which, 
after  a  look  of  thanks  to  his  kind  hostess,  he  willingly  did. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  trying  to  frame  a  question  which 
might  lead  the  old  man  to  speak  of  tho  causes  which  had  so  re- 
duced him,  the  front  door  opened,  then  closed  with  a  bang,  and 
tho  sound  of  masculine  footsteps  was  to  be  heard  in  the  entry. 

"  Ah,  'tis  William  1"  said  the  lady,  moving  towards  the  door 
opening  from  the  kitchen  to  tho  hall ;  but  before  she  reached  it,  it 
was  thrown  back,  and  the  master  of  the  house  entered  with  a 
dripping  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

"Here,  Hannah,"  said  he,  "take  this  umbrella  and  put  it  in  tho 
sink,  or  carry  it  out  in  the  woodhouse.  Good  evening,  Mary," 
continued  he,  turning  to  his  wife.  "  What  are  you  doing  out 
hero?  The  parlor  is  unlightcd,  and  you  know  I  always  like  to 
see  a  lamp  there  when  I  come  home." 

"  I  know,  dear,"  said  the  wife,  gently,  and  not  noticing  his  fret- 
ful and  complaining  tone.  "  I  was  just  going  to  light  the  solar- 
lamp,  when  this  poor  man  came  in,  and  I  was  telling  Hannah 
about  some  supper  for  him  and  bis  little  boy." 

"Beggars,  eht"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  sharply,  and  turning  to  the 
old  man,  who  had  risen,  and  now  stood  with  his  head  meekly 
bowed  down.  "  Well,  sit  down,  aid  man,  and  finish  your  supper, 
and  then  be  off.    I  can't  harbor  tramps  here  over  night!" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  promptly.  "I  will  go 
as  soon  as  this  poor  child  is  rested  and  warm ;  but  it  goes  very 
hard,  sir,  to  be  called  a  beggar  and  a  tramp,  when  until  this  even- 
ing I  have  never  asked  for  crumb  or  shelter.    But  I  will  go." 

"  Wait  until  I  speak  to  you  again,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln,  softly,  as 
sho  followed  her  husband  to  the  parlor. 

"  Come,  Man-,"  said  the  latter,  crossly,  as  she  entered,  "  if  you 
arc  not  too  much  taken  up  with  that  impudent  old  beggar  out 
there,  I  wish  you  would  come  and  give  me  some  tea." 

"  Certainly,  dear,"  ansveivd  Mary,  sweetly,  but  very  sadly. 
She  poured  out  the  tea  and  handed  it  to  her  husband ;  then 


brought  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  had  been  warming  by  the  fire, 
and  placed  them  beside  him,  saying: 

"Your  boots  look  wet,  William — will  you  not  take  them  off? 
And  hero  is  your  dressing-gown  by  the  fire." 

"Thank  you,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  accepting  flic  offered 
comforts,  and  speaking  more  kindly. 

His  wife  waited  a  moment  in  hopes  that  he  would  make  some 
remark  which  would  lead  to  the  subject  of  which  her  mind  was 
full;  but  finding  that  her  husband  was  relapsing  into  a  gloomy 
reverie,  she  said,  in  an  anxious  and  gentle  voice : 

"  Those  poor  people  in  the  kitchen,  William — you  will  not  turn 
them  out  in  such  a  storm  as  it  is  to-night,  will  you  ?  Hark  to  the 
dash  of  the  rain  !" 

"Haiti,  or  no  rain,  Mary,"  answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  angrily,  "I 
am  not  going  to  have  my  house  laid  open  to  a  couple  of  thieves — 
yes,  and  marauders,  and  houseburners,  for  aught  I  know  !  I  tell 
you,  I  wouldn't  go  to  bed  and  leave  them  here  for  twenty  dollars  !" 

"  But  William,  dear,"  rejoined  the  wife,  timidly,  "  if  I  should 
sit  up  all  night  in  this  room,  with  the  kitchen  door  ajar,  there 
could  be  no  danger;  and  I  am  very  willing  to  do  that." 

The  husband  stared  a  moment  incredulously  at  his  gentle  wife, 
and  then  answered,  impatiently  : 

"0,  well,  if  you  have  set  your  heart  upon  their  staying,  I  sup- 
pose nothing  will  make  you  easy  but  just  that;  so  sit  up,  if  you 
choose.  But  if  you  make  yourself  sick  by  it,  don't  ask  me  to  pity 
you  ;  and  if  they  carry  oil'  any  of  your  spoons  and  forks,  don't  ask 
me  to  buy  more." 

"  Certainly,  not,  William  ;  the  consequences  bo  upon  my  own 
head,"  returned  the  wife,  quite  relieved  at  being  allowed  to  sit  np. 

Perceiving  that  her  husband  had  finished  bis  tea,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
rose,  and  going  into  the  kitchen,  found  the  old  man  standing  by 
the  door  with  his  tattered  hat  in  his  hand,  apparently  merely  wait- 
ing to  thank  his  hostess  before  leaving  the  house. 

"  Stop  ! — will  you  tell  me  what  to  call  you  V  sai,d  Mary,  with  a 
sweet  smile.  "  It  is  rather  awkward  not  to  know  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  are  talking." 

"My  name,  kind  lady,  is  Aekcrman — nenry  Ackerman.  I 
left  Germany  with  my  father  and  mother  many  years  ago,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  trying  to  make  room  for  myself  in  this 
great  country,  where  we  were  told  work  was  so  plenty  and  well 
paid,  and  food  so  cheap,  that  any  one  who  would  use  his  hands 
might  have  enough  and  to  spare.  I  was  brought  up  a  clockmakcr, 
and  for  some  time  I  got  enough  to  do  at  that  to  support  my  wife 
and  this  bov,  who  is  tho  only  child  God  gave  us.  But  then  my 
wife  got  a  bad  fever,  and  no  one  but  me  to  nurso  her,  and  after 
many  weeks  the  good  God  took  her  to  himself,  where  she  will 
never  be  cold  or  hungry — " 

Tho  old  man's  voice  was  lost  in  sobs,  and  his  sympathizing 
auditor  wept  silently.    In  a  few  moments,  however,  ho  resumed  : 

"  Tho  day  my  Trudchcn  was  buried,  I  took  to  my  bed  and  was 
sick  for  weeks ;  so  long  that  all  my  little  savings  were  gone,  and  I 
should  have  died  of  want  had  not  a  kind  neighbor  helped  me — and 
sho  a  widow,  too.  Then  when  I  got  better  I  was  so  anxious  to 
work  and  get  money  to  pay  poor  Grettcl,  that  I  was  thrown  back 
and  had  another  fever  worse  than  the  first.  When  I  got  well  at 
last,  they  did  not  want  me  at  the  place  whero  I  had  worked  last ; 
and  for  five  years  I  have  been  going  about  getting  little  jobs  hero 
ami  there  till  a  week  ago,  when  I  was  forced  to  sell  my  tools  to 
keep  from  starving,  and  for  two  days  and  nights  before  I  entered 
this  house  we  had  been  without  food.  Heaven  will  reward  you, 
kind  lady,  for  tho  goodness  you  have  shown  to  me  ;  and  tho  poor 
beggar  man  will  never  pray  to  the  Father  of  both  rich  and  poor 
without  calling  down  blessings  on  your  head  1" 

With  theso  words  the  old  man  was  about  to  open  the  door, 
when  Mrs.  Lincoln  exclaimed,  in  tremulous  terms  : 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Ackerman,  you  must  not  leave  us  to-night !  My 
husband  has  changed  his  mind,  and  desired  mo  to  tell  you  that 
you  was  quite  welcome  to  a  bed  on  the  floor  here  in  the  kitchen,  if 
you  would  like  it." 

The  beggar  hesitated.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  his  first 
strong  impulse  was  to  decline  ;  but  gazing  a  moment  at  the  palo 
and  exhausted  face  of  tho  boy,  who  had  stood  motionless  by  his 
father's  side  during  this  conversation  he  replied : 

"  For  poor  Franz's  sake,  dear  lady,  I  will  accept  your  husband's 
offer,  for  I  do  not  dare  exposo  the  poor  child  to  what  I  would  not 
mind  for  myself." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  some  directions  to  Hannah  for  tho  old  man's 
lodging,  and  then  returning  to  the  parlor,  lay  down  upon  the  sofa  ; 
and  telling  her  husband  gaily  that  she  was  going  to  take  a  nap  to 
prepare  for  watching,  she  requested  him  to  wake  her  when  he  was 
going  to  bed.  Mr.  Lincoln  gruffly  assented  without  looking  up 
from  his  newspaper,  and  in  five  minutes  the  young  woman,  lulled 
by  a  clear  conscience  and  the  sweet  consciousness  of  well-doing, 
was  sound  asleep.  About  eleven  she  was  awakenod  by  her  hus- 
band's voice,  and  springing  up,  she  exclaimed  : 
"  Well,  dear,  arc  you  going  to  bed  !" 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  you  had  better  come,  too.  Go  and  call  Han- 
nah, and  let  her  sit  up  the  rest  of  the  night ;  or  else  turn  out  tho 
gaberlunzies,  and  let  them  finish  their  nap  on  the  piazza!" 

"  William !  How  can  you,  dear  husband,  so  wrong  your  own 
kind  heart  as  to  talk  so  ?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  left  the  room  without  speaking,  and  his  wife,  open- 
ing the  kitchen  door  sofily,  listened  for  a  moment  until  she  per- 
ceived by  the  low,  steady  breathing  that  both  her  guests  were 
sound  asleep.  Then  leaving  the  door  ajar,  she  drew  her  low  chair 
near  the  grate,  anil  taking  a  book,  prepared  to  spend  tho  night  as 
pleasantly  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  slowly  on.  At  three,  Mrs.  Lincoln  laid 
down  her  book  and  took  her  sewing.  This  occupied  her  for  an- 
other hour;  then  she  began  to  walk  the  room,  quietly  listening  at 


intervals  to  the  low  breathing  in  the  next  room ;  then  she  looked 
from  tho  window  into  the  dark  night,  until  at  last  as  day  began  to 
dawn,  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  began  to  think.  She  heard  tho 
little  mantel-clock  rinr-  out  half-past  five,  and  then  her  thoughts 
began  to  grow  very  hazy  and  vague,  until  at  last  thoy  changed  to 
dreams.  Her  light  and  uneasy  slumber  was  however  dissipated 
by  the  tinkling  of  the  little  clock  as  it  struck  six,  and  starting  up 
with  the  feeling  of  a  sentinel  found  asleep  at  his  post,  sho  went  to 
the  door  and  listened.  She  heard  no  longer  the  low  breathing, 
and  after  listening  a  moment,  she  opened  the  door  and  looked  out. 
The  room  was  empty,  and  the  bolt  of  the  outer  door  drawn  back. 
Turning  into  the  parlor  again,  her  eye  was  caught  by  a  slip  of 
paper  laid  conspicuously  upon  her  work-box ;  taking  it  up,  she 
read,  in  a  elf ar,  good  hand,  "'The  blessing  of  thoso  ready  to 
perish'  rest  upon  your  head,  lady,  now  and  forever!" 

Airs.  Lincoln  still  stood  looking  at  the  sentence  and  thinking  of 
the  writer,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  her  husband  entering 
quickly  came  up  to  her,  and  folding  his  arms  about  her,  kissed  her 
more  than  once,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so : 

"  O,  Mary,  forgive  me,  if  you  can  !  I  know  I  am  a  brute,  and 
you  are  an  angel,  and  I  don't  deserve  you  at  all !  How  like  a 
fiend  I  behaved  to  yon  and  those  poor  people  last  night !  But  tho 
truth  is,  I  heard  very  bad  news  yesterday  of  the  stock  in  which  I 
have  invested  almost  everything  wo  have ;  and  one  of  my  clerks 
was  very  impudent,  and  I  dismissed  him,  although  I  shall  never 
bo  able  to  get  another  to  suit  me  as  well,  and  so  altogether — you 
know,  little  wife,  just  how  savage  I  felt — " 

Mary's  arms  were  around  her  husband's  neck,  and  a  soft  im- 
pediment stopped  all  further  confessions  ;  for  no  good  wife  likes  to 
hear  her  husband  humiliate  himself,  even  though  what  ho  says 
may  bo  strictly  true.       *         *         *         *  * 

It  was  again  a  chill,  wet  November  evening,  when  Mrs.  Lincoln 
drew  aside  tho  curtain  and  glanced  wistfully  from  the  window; 
but  over  the  fair,  sweet  face  and  girlish  figure  which  we  first  saw 
peeped  out  into  the  night,  have  pessed  the  storms  and  trials  of 
twenty  years — yes,  twenty  years  of  toil,  and  suffering,  and  widow- 
hood ;  and  few  could  have  recognized  in  the  pale,  calm  face  closely 
folded  in  the  widow's  cap,  tho  fair,  delicate,  rosy  features  of  the 
young  wife  of  twenty  years  ago. 

"  It  is  surely  time,"  sighed  the  widow,  glancing  at  the  plain 
wooden  clock,  which  stood  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  gay  pen- 
dule  in  her  homo  of  long  ago. 

As  the  watcher  turned  again  to  the  window,  the  rattle  of  heavy 
wheels  was  heard,  and  in  a  moment  a  stagecoach  drew  up  before 
the  garden  gate  of  the  widow's  humble  home.  The  driver  jumped 
down  and  opened  tho  door,  when  out  sprang  a  tall,  handsomo 
young  man,  who  immediately  turned  to  offer  his  hand  to  a  slen- 
der, elegant  looking  girl,  whoso  checks  and  eyes  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  tho  attention  was  not  unwelcome  But  her  mother  stood 
at  the  door,  and  with  ono  hasty  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  whis- 
pered "  To-morrow,"  the  fair  girl  left  him  to  re-enter  the  coach  at 
his  leisure,  while  she  flew  up  tho  little  path  and  was  clasped  to 
her  mother's  heart. 

"  Who  was  that  young  gentleman  who  helped  you  out  of  tho 
coach,  my  darling  V  said  the  mother,  some  hours  afterward.  "  I 
noticed  that  you  shook  hands  with  you." 

"  Wait  one  moment,  dear  mama."  And  the  happy  girl  danced 
away  to  her  little  trunk,  which  was  still  standing  by  the  door, 
where  tho  driver  had  placed  it.  After  searching  for  a  moment, 
Alice  pulled  out  a  letter,  and  placing  it  in  her  mother's  hand,  ran 
up  stairs,  as  sho  fcaid,  to  see  if  her  chamber  "  looked  natural." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  with  some  surprise  opened  the  letter  and  read  : 

"  Do  you  remember,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  a  wet,  cold  night,  now 
twenty  years  ago,  how  kindly  and  sweetly  you  extended  the  hand 
of  charity  to  a  starving  man  and  his  starving  child  ? — how  you  fed 
and  warmed  them,  and  then,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  thrust 
forth  into  the  pitiless  night,  you  spent  a  long  weary  night  in  soli- 
tary watching.    That  man  was  my  father;  that  boy,  myself. 

"  I  was  then,  to  be  sure,  very  young — but  eight  years  old,  indeed 
— yet  every  circumstance  of  that  evening  remains  indelibly  fixed 
in  my  mind.  Nor  could  I  have  well  forgotten  them,  if  my  own 
memory  had  proved  less  strong ;  for  during  the  few  remaining 
years  of  my  father's  life,  he  never  failed  to  mingle  your  name  with 
those  of  his  best  loved  ones,  in  his  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
After  that  evening  we  continued  poor — very  poor;  but  wc  never 
begged  again.  My  father  sought  and  found  employment  as  a  day 
laborer,  and  by  privation  and  labor  he  earned  the  bread  we  ate  ; 
or,  wdicn  he  was  unable  to  do  this,  we  could  do  without — he  never 
begged  r.giin. 

"  After  his  death,  I  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Richard 
Morlcy,  who  is,  as  perhaps  you  know,  the  partner  of  your  brother. 
Air.  and  Airs.  Alorley  had  no  children  ;  and  after  a  little  while  they 
formally  adopted  me,  and  have  ever  been  to  me  as  true  and  kind 
as  the  parents  whom  I  have  lost  could  have  been.  I  was  sent  to 
school,  and  then  taken  into  the  counting-room  of  Morley  &  Gray, 
where  I  still  am,  with  hopes  of  soon  becoming  a  junior  member 
of  the  firm.  There  is  naturally  an  intimacy  between  the  families 
of  your  brother  and  his  partner,  and  this  happy  circumstance  was 
the  means  of  my  introduction  to  your  sweet  Alice — may  I  not  say, 
nn/  sweet  Alice,  for  the  dear  girl  has  already  confessed  that  I  am 
dear  to  her.  From  what  she  has  told  me  of  your  former  house, 
and  of  you,  dear  madam,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  addressing  that 
benefactress  for  whom  my  evening  prayers  were  taught  to  ascend 
— to  be  called  your  son  will  be  only  second  in  the  scale  of  happi- 
ness to  the  title  of  Alice's  husband. 

"  To-morrow,  dear  mother — forgive  mo,  if  I  am  premature,  but 
the  heart  gushing  with  joy  is  not  easily  restrained — to-morrow  I 
will  call  upon  you  and  deliver  a  letter  from  your  brother,  contain- 
ing, as  he  informed  me,  every  argument  which  he  could  use  in  my 
favor;  but  I  could  not  resist  telling  you  first  of  this  secret  link 
between  us,  which  is  a  secret  to  all  the  world  beside,  excepting  our 
gentle  Alice. 

"  I  remain  yours,  with  the  profoundest  gratitnde  and  esteem, 
"Franz  Ackerman  AIorlet." 

What  need  to  add  more !  Who  that  has  loved,  loves,  or  hopes 
to  love,  but  foresees  that  tho  offer  of  Franz  was  warmly  accepted 
by  Alice's  mother? — that  they  were  soon  married,  and  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  took  up  her  abode  with  them  ? 
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EDITORIAL  MELAKGE. 
The  French  minister  at  Washington,  M.  De  Sartiges,  has  with- 
drawn almost  entirely  from  society,  because  ladies  object  to  his 

smoking  at  their  receptions!  A  few  Sundays  ago,  at  Boons 

borough,  Md.,  a  clergyman  informed  all  his  congregation  who 
had  been  engaged  in  dancing,  that  they  could  consider  themselves 
dismissod  from  church  privileges,  and  also  from  the  Sabbath 

school.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  in  ten  of  the  oldest 

States  of  the  Union,  there  is  on  deposit  upwards  of  $40,000,000  of 

surplus  earnings  of  Irish  labor.  In  tho  west  of  Scotland,  Mr. 

John  Ferguson,  of  Cairnbrook,  near  Irvino,  lately  died,  leaving 
.£1,250,000  to  be  employed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousands 
to  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  some  other  few  to  tho  local  charities 
of  Irvine,  in  promoting  education  and  religion  over  the  western 
countries.  Slow  poisoning  has  been  prevalent  lately  in  Eu- 
rope.   It  has  existed  in  this  country  for  years — ever  since  air-tight 

school-rooms  were  invented.  Tho  city  of  Jeddo,  in  Japan, 

where  100,000  houses  and  30,000  lives  have  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  is  the  residence  of  the  military  emperor,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,500,000,  and  is  the  seat  of  learning  in  the  empire.  Its 

imperial  library  contains  150,003  volumes.  Time  conquers  all 

oxcept  jokes — jokes  are  immortal.  Capital  or  shocking,  they  sur- 
vive the  most  studied  speeches  of  orators,  the  profoundest  of 

statesmen.  A  young  chemist  of  Cuba,  named  Peyronnet,  has 

discovered  a  process  of  making  wine  from  the  juices  of  the  orange 
and  pineapple,  as  delightful  in  flavor  and  equal  in  quality  as 
champagne.  He  has  already  made  contracts  for  a  large  exporta- 
tion of  this  article  to  Europe.  Campbell  says  that  the  word 

"  dai^y,"  is  a  thousand  times  pronounced  without  adverting  to  the 

beauty  of  its  etymology — the  eye  of  day.  Contemporaneous 

with  the  breaking  up  of  the  Fourierite  establishment,  the  "North 
American  Phalanx,"  we  have  intelligence  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
socialist  colony,  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  founded  by  Burke  the 
socialist.    The  trial  has  been  suflicient  to  prove  tho  worthlessness 

of  the  social  system.  The  Virginia  legislature  has  appropriated 

tho  sum  of  $10,000  to  tho  monument  in  Independence  Square, 

Philadelphia.  The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  states  that  the 

prospects  in  New  Jersey  of  a  large  yield  of  fruit,  were  never  better 
than  at  the  present  time.  Tho  buds  are  generally  uninjured,  and 
tho  lingering  cold  weather  will  prevent  them  swelling  until  the 
season,  is  too  far  advanced  to  have  them  suffer  from  high  winds  or 
frosts.  A  repentant  individual  has  returned  to  the  Etna  Insu- 
rance Company,  of  Hartford,  $2750  which  he  obtained  from  it  by 

means  of  a  fraudulent  claim  some  ten  years  ago.  A  meeting 

was  recently  held  at  Cincinnati,  to  take  into  consideration  tho  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a  mortuary  near  that  city,  where  bodies  of 
deceased  persons  could  be  deposited  until  they  manifested  unmis- 
takablo  signs  of  death — thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  inter- 
ment before  death.  Hon.  William  Parmalee,  mayor  of  Albany, 

died  lately  at  that  place.  The  deceased  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, and  had  filled  tho  office  of  judgo  for  several  years.  The 

cholera  continues  to  prevail  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico ;  tho  vil- 
lages of  Camuy  and  Quebradillas  had  boon  desolated  by  tho  dis- 
ease, and  it  had  likewise  crept  into  the  town  of  Aguadrilla,  in 
spito  of  all  precautionary  measures.  The  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture, which  recently  adjourned,  previously  passed  a  law  making 
all  the  cities  and  towns  of  tho  State  responsible  to  tho  owners  of 

property  destroyed  by  mobs.  In  the  Arctic  regions,  when  the 

thermometer  is  below  zero,  persons  can  converse  more  than  a  mile 
distant.  Dr.  Jamieson  asserts  that  he  heard  every  word  of  a  ser- 
mon at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  As  a  leap  year  party,  con- 
sisting of  nine  couples,  were  crossing  the  river,  lately,  from  Rush- 
villo  to  Beardstown,  Illinois,  in  a  sleigh,  tho  sleigh  sunk  near  tho 
centre  of  tho  river,  and  all  were  lost. 


A  hard  Worker. — There  is  a  certain  down  east  editor,  who 
is  not  only  his  own  compositor,  pressman  and  d — 1,  but  keeps  a 
tavern,  is  village  schoolmaster,  captain  in  the  militia,  mends  his 
own  boots  and  shoes,  makes  patent  pills,  peddles  essence  and  tin 
ware  two  days  in  the  week,  and  always  reads  sermons  on  the  Sab- 
bath when  the  minister  happens  to  be  missing.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  has  a  wife  and  sixteen  children. 


Libut.  Hunter. — Lieut.  Charles  G.  Hunter,  so  well  known  for 
his  "  Alvarado  "  affair,  died  lately  in  the  hospital  at  New  York  of 
a  disease  contracted  during  the  Mexican  war.  Ho  had  the  honor 
of  the  navy  at  heart,  though  his  bravery  was  marred  by  rashness 
and  impetuosity.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  daughter,  now  residing  in 
Spain.  His  last  moments  were  soothed,  and  the  last  sad  honors 
paid  to  his  remains,  by  Edwin  Forrest,  the  American  tragedian. 


General  Utility. — A  western  editor  advertises  for  a  good 
practical  printer,  who  would  take  charge  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  a  printing  office,  read  proof,  make  selections,  scribble  a 
paragraph  when  necessary,  rock  the  cradle,  hoc  the  corn,  dig  pota- 
toes, take  care  of  the  cow  and  horse,  and  drive  the  gals  to  meeting 
and  singing-school — compensation  small,  and  partly  paid  in  worn- 
out  type. 

Rosati. — This  is  the  name  of  a  famous  French  dancer,  who  is 
winning  as  many  laurels  at  Paris  as  Fanny  Ellsler  did.  Her 
grand  pas  (grand  step)  turns  the  heads  of  all  the  amateurs.  An 
American  friend  of  ours  writes  : 

u  I  love  my  own  relations,  yet  I'd  rather 
See  her  grand  pas  than  see  my  own  grandfather/' 

 ^  ■■      -  *  

A  Frenchman's  Notion. — A  Frenchman  in  England  S*id  tho 
reason  why  there  were  more  torics  than  whigs  there,  was  "  dat  in 
all  de  young  schools  in  do  environs  dcy  profess  to  be  school  for 
prepars-a-tory  ;  not  von  can  I  see  for  prrpetre-n-irh-'g !"  . 


iUcnjsibc  (©atljcrinp. 


The  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  passed  bills  creating  four  new 
counties,  to  be  severally  called  Wise,  Calhoun,  Roane  and  Tucker. 

A  man  has  been  walking  for  a  wager  in  New  Orleans.  Ho 
walked  388  half  miles  in  3S8  half  hours,  on  a  bet  of  $1500. 

The  Virginia  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  accepting  of  Lewis 
W.  Washington  the  grant  of  the  birthplace  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Under  the  provisions  of  tho  new  revenue  law  of  Tennessee,  a 
year  tax  of  ten  cents  is  to  be  levied  on  every  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  real  and  personal  estate. 

John  Stovvell  of  Shutesbury  raised  a  common  garden  cabbage 
tbc  past  season,  which  weighed  thirty-five  pounds  when  trimmed 
ready  for  boiling. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School  at  Wcstboro'  states 
that  no  more  boys  can  be  received  at  that  institution  for  the  pres- 
ent, it  being  now  overrun  by  the  disobedient  juveniles  of  the  State. 

It  is  stated  that  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey  will  soon  sail  for  England, 
to  prosecute  researches  among  original  papers  there,  for  matters 
connected  with  his  "History  of  New  England." 

A  giant  negro,  worth  $1500,  was  shot  dead  in  the  cars,  near 
Charleston,  S.  C,  the  other  day,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
pistol  which  his  drunken  master  was  playfully  pointing  at  him. 

Tho  fine  old  ship  William  Fane,  which  nearly  a  century  ago 
bore  General  Wolfe  to  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  is  now  lying  in 
the  dry  docks  at  Newport,  Eng.,  to  undergo  a  few  slight  repairs. 

The  report  of  the  engineer  who  made  the  preliminary  survey 
for  a  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  Benecia,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. Tho  distance  is  90  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  road 
can  bo  constructed  for  $3,000,000. 

An  old  man  in  New  York,  named  John  McCayhen,  got  up  in 
the  night  and  stabbed  himself,  saying  he  was  tired  of  life.  An- 
other named  Holland,  at  Delhi,  la.,  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  just 
largo  enough  to  get  in,  and  crawled  through  to  his  death. 

The  "  Presbyterian  "  claims  for  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
the  first  idea  of  a  religious  nowspapcr.  At  his  recommendation, 
John  W.  Scott  started  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  forty-five 
years  ago,  Dr.  Alexander  having  written  the  prospectus  for  it. 

The  mail  for  California  from  Utah,  in  January  last,  was  carried 
over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  by  a  Norwegian,  who  footed  it 
on  snow  shoes  seven  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide,  in  the  form 
of  skates,  and  shoved  himself  along  with  a  pole. 

It  is  estimated  that  8,000,000  feet  of  lumber  havo  been  cut  on 
Wolf  River,  Wisconsin,  and  its  tributaries,  during  the  past  winter. 
Nearly  all  this  lumber  is  taken  to  a  place  called  Oshkosh,  where 
its  value  is  about  $8  per  1000  feet. 

Tho  Galveston  News  says  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  ascertain- 
ed now,  that  the  late  severe  weather  has  killed  the  lemon  trees 
down  to  the  roots,  anel  also  many  of  the  orange  trees,  though 
some  of  the  latter  do  not  appear  to  be  much  injured. 

M.  Yvon,  the  painter,  the  author  of  a  well-known  picture  rep- 
resenting the  scene  of  the  retreat  of  Marshal  Ney  from  Russia, 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  French  Minister  of  State  to  go  to 
the  Crimea,  to  make  studies  for  a  grand  picture  of  tho  taking  of 
the  Malakoff. 

Mr.  Dallas,  the  new  American  minister  to  London  (says  the 
Liverpool  Chronicle)  is  of  Irish  descent,  his  father  having  been  an 
Irishman  who  emigrated  early  in  life  to  America.  Sir  George 
and  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  and  Miss  Dallas,  who  married  Captain 
Byron,  R.  N.,  were  also  related  to  tho  diplomatist's  ancestors. 

A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  in  Japan  on  tho  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  at  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,wliich  destroyed  100,000  dwellings 
54  temples  and  30,000  inhabitants.  A  fire  broke  out  at  the  same 
time  in  thirty  different  places  in  the  city.  The  earth  opened  and 
closed  over  thousands  of  buildings  with  their  occupants.  The 
shock  was  severe  at  Sirnoda. 

There  are  in  Nsw  York  city  9000  Welsh  Presbyterians.  They 
have  for  their  pastor  Rev.  William  Roberts,  whom  they  have  call- 
ed from  the  pastorate  of  an  English  church  near  Liverpool — a 
church  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Huntington's 
connection.  The  Allen  Street  church,  where  he  now  preaches,  is 
crowded  every  Sabbath. 

It  appears  from  tho  Edinburgh  Review,  that  the  total  number 
of  immoral  publications  issued  in  Great  Britain,  is  20,000,000 
annually,  being  more  than  all  the  publications  of  the  different  re- 
ligious societies  and  tho  seventy  religious  magazines.  The  pres- 
ent circulation  in  London  alone,  of  deeply  immoral  publications 
amounts  to  4,000,000  weekly. 

The  New  Bedford  Express  mentions  the  detection  of  a  band  of 
juvenile  offenders,  four  in  number,  in  that  city,  who  have  for  some 
time  busied  themselves  in  purloining  keys  from  the  doors  of 
stores,  offices,  etc.,  and  by  this  means  obtained  access  whenever 
opportunity  occurred  for  pilfering.  Their  collection  of  keys 
amounted  to  about  fifty. 

A  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  of  February,  1856.  The  people  were 
roused  from  their  sleep,  and  hundreds  frantically  rushed  into  the 
street  in  their  night-clothes.  The  shock  lasted  some  twenty-five 
seconds,  and  was  preceded  by  a  rumbling  sound  like  distant  thun- 
der.   No  material  damage  was  done. 

It  is  stated  upoii  German  authority,  in  tho  Pittsburg  Dispatch, 
that  since  the  Sunderbund  war  in  Switzerland,  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy and  monks,  fearful  of  losing  the  large  property  they  held,  have 
been  converting  it  into  cash,  which  they  have  from  time  to  time 
sent  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  land  with.  They  havo 
agents  in  this  country  to  manage  these  lands,  and  get  Catholic 
settlers  for  them. 

Tho  report  that  Mr.  Robert  Schuyler  is  living  in  some  obscure 
village  in  Germany,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  He  died  some 
months  since  at  a  small  place  near  Mice.  His  family  returned  to 
i  this  country  in  the  steamship  Arago,  and  now  reside  in  New  York. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  his  son-in-law 
went  to  Italy  for  the  purposo  of  bringing  homo  tho  family,  and 
they  all  returned  as  stated  above. 

A  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Blackwcll,  of  Bris- 
tol, has  "just  completed  her  medical  studies  in  Paris,  and  obtained 
a  diploma  to  practise  as  a  physician.  She  has  a  sister  who  pur- 
sued her  studies  also  in  Paris,  who  is  acting  in  a  similar  capacity 
in  New  York,  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwcll.  Dr. 
Emily  Blackwell's  studies  have  been  principally  directed  to  tho 
diseases  of  women  and  children. 

The  college  in  the  United  States  having  the  largest  proportion 
of  pious  students  is  Amherst,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  belong 
to  the  church.  The  next  highest  number  of  pious  students  is 
found  in  Cumberland  University,  of  whose  310  students,  150  are 
members  of  the  church.  In  Madison  University  exactly  one-half 
are  professors  of  religion  ;  in  Williams  College,  of  286  students 
in  ere  ptons. 


^foreign  Ittme. 


The  formation  of  a  new  line  of  steamships  to  connect  New  York 
with  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Trieste,  is  announced. 

M.  Alphonsc  do  Rothschild  has  been  received  by  the  Sultan. 
He  proposes,  it  is  said,  to  establish  a  bank  at  Constantinople. 

There  were  395  petitions  before  parliament,  signed  by  38,048 
persons,  against  opening  publi;  exhibitions,  etc.,  on  the  Lord's 
day. 

Mr.  Carden,the  Irish  magistrate,  who  attempted  to  abduct  Miss 
Arbuthnot,  will  be  discharged  from  Clonmel  jail  in  July,  when  his 
sentence  expires. 

Tho  number  of  artists  living  in  Dusseldorf  is  now  three  times  as 
large  as  in  any  previous  year.  Among  them  are  many  Americans, 
and  sixty  representatives  from  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

During  tho  year  1855,  the  total  number  of  bathers  at  twelve  of 
the  bath  and  wash-houses  established  in  London  for  the  laboring 
classes,  was  1,140,748,  and  of  washers,  319,501,  with  the  linen  of 
upwards  of  1,287,000  persons.    Tho  total  receipts  were  .-£22,335. 

Three  thousand  Russians  are  employed  day  and  night  in  con- 
structing a  triple  row  of  piles  right  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
twelve  miles  across,  and  six  from  Cronstadt,  with  few  openings, 
behind  which  is  a  steam  fleet  of  18  ships,  14  corvettes,  and  70  gun 
boats. 

The  destruction  of  Fort  Nicholas  has  been  added  to  that  of  the 
once  famous  docks ;  and  all  that  now  remains  of  tho  renowned 
Russian  defence  on  tho  south  side  of  Sevastopol  is  a  shapeless 
heap  of  ruins.  As  an  engineering  operation,  the  success  of  this 
mighty  explosion  of  upwards  of  100,000  pounds  of  powder  was 
complete,  not  ono  stone  being  left  upon  another  to  define  the 
nature  or  the  form  of  the  building  destroyed. 


Semite  of  ©olb. 


....  It  is  as  wise  to  moderate  our  belief  as  our  desires. — Landor. 

....  Disgrace  is  a  bad  bird  no  cage  can  hold. — Eastern  Saying. 

....  Interest  is  the  end  of  self-love — generosity  is  sacrificed  to 
it. —  Vauvernargues. 

....  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man. — Baron. 

....  Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which 
printers  have  lost. —  Thomas  Fuller. 

....  There  are  proud  men  of  so  much  delicacy  that  it  almost 
conceals  their  pride,  and  perfectly  excuses  it. — Landor. 

•  •  •  •  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  the  grave  to  his  neighbor's 
errors,  than  in  any  way  expose  them. — Owen  Felltham. 

...  Whoever  considers  tho  weakness  both  of  himself  and  oth- 
ers, will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgiveness. — Dr.  Johnson. 

....  Whenever  we  find  a  man  who  enjoys  a  wide  popularity, 
we  may  bo  assured,  however  bad  his  reputation  may  be,  that  he 
has  some  good  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. — Lord  North. 

....  Men  may  be  negligent  in  their  handwriting,  for  men  may 
be  in  a  hurry  about  the  business  of  life;  but  I  never  knew  either 
a  sensible  woman  or  an  estimable  one  whose  writing  was  disorderly. 
— Landor. 

....  Imposture  is  the  want  of  truth  ;  falsehood,  a  natural  im- 
posture ;  dissimulation,  a  reflected  imposture ;  knavery,  an  impos- 
ture which  intends  harm,  duplicity,  an  imposture  with  two  faces. 
—  Vauvernargues. 

....  He  that  can  only  converse  upon  questions  about  which 
only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient  to  mako 
them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in 
the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion. — Dr.  Johnson. 


Joker's  Suogct. 


The  attempt  to  make  omelets  out  of  "egg  coal"  has  been 
abandoned. 

Who  was  the  first  black  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ?  Nicode- 
mus  (Nigger  Demus). 

What  sort  of  a  drum  is  that  which  is  best  when  it  cannot  bo 
beaton  !    Why,  a  eonun-c/rum,  of  course. 

A  wag,  on  hearing  that  a  man  had  given  up  chimney-sweeping, 
expressed  surprise,  as  ho  thought  tho  businoss  sooted  him. 

If  you  wish  to  have  plenty  of  room  in  a  railroad  car,  you  have 
only  to  eat  fried  onions  for  dinner.  Our  word  for  it  you  wont  be 
crowded  after  such  a  repast. 

Sydney  Smith  said  that  a  certain  person  was  so  fond  of  contra- 
diction, that  he  would  throw  up  the  window  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  contradict  the  watchman  who  was  calling  the  hour. 

A  man  had  a  sign  up,  "  Cheap  Ladies'  Shoes  for  sale  hero." 
Ho  found  that  not  a  woman  entered  his  store.  No  wonder ;  tho 
ladies  don't  like  to  be  called  cheap — they  want  to  he  called  dear. 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Goldthumb,  you  have  read  everything." — 
"  Why,  ma'am,  after  working  thirty  years  as  a  trunk-maker,  it 
would  bo  to  my  shame  if  I  didn't  know  something  of  the  literature 
of  my  country  1" 

At  Gibraltar,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  An  Irish 
officer  said,  "  he  was  easy  about  tho  matter,  for  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  water;  if  he  only  got  his  tea  in  tho  morning,  and  punch  at 
night,  it  was  all  that  he  wanted." 

Love  is  as  necessary  to  a  woman's  heart  as  a  fashionable  bonnet 
to  her  head.  Indeed,  we  think,  rather  more  so  ;  for  nothing  less 
than  a  large  measure  of  love  will  content  her;  whereas  the  recent 
fashion  has  shown  that  she  can  be  satisfied  with  a  very  little  bonnet. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


THE  CAMEL  AND  HIS  DRIVER. 
This  fine  picture  is  thoroughly  oriental  in  its  character.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  desert  is  around  as  as  we  gaze  npon  it.  We 
behold  the  ocean  of  sand  extending  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  until 
its  hazy  confines  blend  with  the  stooping  sky.  On  the  left,  an 
Arab,  eating  his  frugal  meal,  is  offering  a  portion  of  it  to  the  un- 
gainly animal  that  is  at  once  his  friend,  his  ship,  his  wealth  and 
his  subsistence.  A  miscellaneous  load  is  strapped  on  the  back  of 
this  patient  beast  of  burthen — baggage,  forage,  the  gun  and  equip- 
ments of  the  owner,  a  hamper  of  live  fowls,  clothing  and  bedding 
— the  whole  worldly  wealth,  perhaps,  of  the  nomadic  Bcdowcen. 
The  skeleton  of  a  camel  lying  on  the  sand,  anil  the  presence  of  a 
bird  of  prey  perching  on  a  hillock,  suggest  some  of  the  casualties 


trive  to  crop  as  they  walk,  jerking  the  rider  not  a  little.  They  are 
very  sparing  of  drinking.  I  hare  taken  camels  for  eleven  or 
twelve  days  without  a  drop  of  water.  All  of  them  did  not  drink 
even  when  we  came  to  water,  nor  did  any  drink  a  large  quantity, 
or  seem  disturbed  by  the  want  of  it,  although  the  sun  was  very 
powerful,  and  we  travelled  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  daily.  At  first 
they  are  difficult  to  ride.  The  rider  mounts  while  the  animal  is 
kneeling,  and  sits  like  a  lady,  with  the  right  leg  round  the  fore 
pummel  of  the  saddle.  In  rising,  the  camel  suddenly  straightens 
its  hind  legs  before  moving  either  of  the  fore  legs,  so  that  if  the 
rider  is  unprepared,  he  will  be  jerked  over  its  ears.  It  moves  the 
legs  of  each  side  alternately,  occasioning  a  long  undulating  mo- 
tion, which  sways  the  rider  to  and  fro  from  the  loins.    The  mo- 


cause,  for  very  many  days.  I  more  than  once  wished  to  go  up 
and  shoot  the  poor  creatures  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery,  but 
the  Arabs  have  superstitious  notions  on  this  point,  and  would  not 
suffer  it.  I  did  once  find  a  camel  that  had  been  stabbed  by  its 
master,  and  once  only.  The  poor  beast  had  been  exhausted,  and 
the  long,  broad  dagger  struck  into  his  heart.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  short  time  before  I  reached  the  spot,  as  the  blood  was 
almost  fresh.  The  camels  at  Grand  Cairo  aro  remarkably  large 
and  powerful,  and  my  informant  told  me  they  are  very  proud,  and 
will  only  eat  their  food  from  their  master's  hand,  preferring  to 
starve  rather  than  receive  it  from  any  other  source.  It  is  evi- 
dently one  of  these  proud  Cairo  camels  that  the  artist  has  deline- 
ated in  the  engraving  before  us.    The  foot  of  the  camel  is  adrair- 
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of  a  d«sert  pilgrimage.  The  open  mouth  ot  the  camel  displays 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  animal — the  only  ruminant  ono 
which  has  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pollen, 
who  has  furnished  some  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  these 
animals,  says : — "  While  being  laden,  they  testify  their  dislike  to 
any  packet  which  looks  unsatisfactory  in  point  of  size  or  weight 
as  it  is  carried  past  them,  although  when  it  iB  once  on  their  backs 
they  continue  to  bear  it  with  the  patient  expression  of  counte- 
nance which,  I  fear,  passes  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  All  camels 
arc  loaded  kneeling,  and  can  go  from  twentv-four  to  sixty  hours 
wiihout  rest,  or  more  than  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  which  they  can 
crop  off  a  thorny  bush  as  they  pass,  or  a  handful  of  barley  given 
them  by  their  master.  Parts  of  the  desert  are  strewn  with  small 
drab-colored  plants,  thorny  and  otherwise,  which  the  camels  con- 


tion,  however,  is  soon  learned,  and  when  fatigued  the  ridsr  can 
change  sides,  or  shift  his  posture  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  a 
traveller  places  his  whole  family,  wife  and  children,  in  one  pannier, 
fastened  to  the  saddle,  puts  himself  in  another  pannier  fastened  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  then  falls  in  with  a  caravan  and  accompa- 
nies it.  Dromedaries — the  finer  and  better  bred  camels — have 
sparer  frames  and  more  endurance,  and  arc  principally  led  by  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert.  They  object  cither  to  going  up  or  down 
a  hill.  They  are  fond  of  kneeling  at  night  just  behind  the  ring  of 
Arabs  who  squat  round  the  fire,  and  they  stretch  their  heads  oyer 
their  masters  shoulders  to  snuff  up  the  heat  and  smoke,  which 
seems  to  content  them  vastly.  Between  Cairo  and  Suez,  I  saw 
more  than  one  camel  dead  or  dying.  They  soem  very  tenacious 
of  life,  as  they  remain  unable  to  rise  from  a  broken  limb,  or  other 


ably  adapted  for  walking  on  the  loose  sand,  being  composed  o 
large  elastic  pads,  which  spread  as  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground. 
To  guard  it  when  it  kneels  down  to  be  loaded,  the  parts  of  its 
body  on  which  its  weight  rests  aro  defended  by  thick  callosities. 
The  largest  of  these  callosities  is  oh  the  chest,  the  others  are  placed 
on  the  joints  of  the  legs.  The  Bactrian  camel  inhabits  Central 
Asia,  Thibet  and  China.  It  is  distinguished  from  tho  Arabian 
camel  by  possessing  two  humps.  To  the  Arabs,  the  camel  is  an 
inestimable  gift.  Their  strength  and  flcetness  is  extraordinary. 
Those  used  for  speed  alone  are  capable  of  travelling  from  sixty  to 
ninety  miles  a  day.  Small  camels  can  carry  from  six  hundred  to 
eight" hundred  pounds  weight,  and  large  ones  from  one  thousand 
to  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  for  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles 
a-day. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 
The  fine  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  drawing  made  for 
our  paper  by  Mr.  Champney,  and  shows  the  recent  addition  to 
the  State  House,  as  seen  from  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  The  structure 
has  been  superintended  hy  two  boards  of  commissioners,  the  first 
being  Hon.  Charles  H.  Warren,  Samuel  K.  Hutchinson  and  Adam 
W.  Thaxter,  Jr.,  Esqs.,  the  second  and  present  committee  being 
Messrs.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  S.  K.  Hutchinson  and  George  M. 
Thatcher.  G.  J.  F.  Bryant,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  was  the  architect 
employed  by  these  committees.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  new 
building  corresponds  in  style  with  the  old  portion  of  the  State 
House,  so  that  when  the  old  and  new  structures  are  embraced  in 
one  view,  no  want  of  harmony  is  perceptible.  The  cellar  story  is 
divided  into  three  rooms  and  two  corridors,  the  latter  being  pro- 
vided with  stone  steps  to  reach  the  corridor  of  the  story  above, 
ocated  eighteen  inches  above  the  level  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 


The  main  body  of  the  cellar  is  appropriated  to  the  heating  appa- 
ratus— the  "hot  water  apparatus"  of  J.  J.  Walworth  &  Co.,  of 
this  city.  _  The  walls  of  this  story  are  of  stone  outside  and  brick 
inside.  The  basement  story  is  appropriated  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  passages  and  stairs  are  used  as  thorough- 
fares, and  connect  directly  with  the  main  corridor  to  the  Doric 
Hall.  The  second  story  is  on  a  level  with  the  Doric  Hall.  The 
library  room,  occupying  the  entire  space  of  the  central  body  of 
the  enlargement,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  picture  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Pictorial.  The  entire  addition  is  fire- 
proof. The  floors  are  formed  by  groined  arches,  supported  by 
piers  in  the  first  story,  and  in  the  other  stories  by  iron  columns, 
iron  beams,  ties  and  skewbacks.  The  partitions  are  all  of  brick, 
having  iron  doors  hung  to  iron  frames  for  communication  with 
the  rooms,  and  wooden  fly-doors  outside  of  them,  for  general  con- 
venience.   The  floorings  are  all  covered  with  brick  paving,  with 


an  additional  covering  of  hard  pine  boards.  The  exterior  walls 
are  built  with  an  interior  air  space,  and  each  wall,  ceiling,  pier 
and  partition  is  covered  with  three  coats  of  plaster  laid  directly 
on  the  brick  work.  Each  window  has  its  exterior  and  interior 
finish  of  iron,  with  outside  shutters  to  the  area  windows,  and  in- 
side iron  shutters  to  the  remaining  windows.  The  sashes  and 
frames  of  the  windows,  and  the  stairs,  floors  and  ceilings  of  th« 
corridors,  are  also  of  iron.  All  the  roofs,  the  exterior  finish,  in- 
cluding gutters,  cornices,  belts,  pilasters,  capitals  and  bases,  are 
likewise  of  iron.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  the  roof  iron  truss- 
es ;  and  the  walls,  roofs  and  finish  are  all  painted,  inside  and  out 
with  not  less  than  three,  and  in  many  cases,  six  coats  of  paint. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  the  enlargement,  was  $219,000. 
The  State  House,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  now  an  imposing  pile 
of  building,  while  its  serial  developments  have  typified  the  pro- 
gress of  the  commonwealth. 
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BALLOTJ'S 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

WHITE  1111: 

 OR, — 

THE  NATCHEZ'  CAPTIVE. 

A  TALE  OF  TUB  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  L0UI3IANA. 
BY  AUSTIN  C.  nURDICK. 

[concluded.] 
CHAPTER  XX.— [continued.] 

The  old  chief  took  the  youth's  hand,  and  having  gazed  into  his 
face  a  few  moments,  he  said : 

"  White  Hand,  you  once  gavo  me  an  oath,  bat  from  all  oaths 
you  have  ever  given  me  I  now  absolve  you.  Coqualla  has  told 
inc  all.  She  has  told  me  how  true  you  are  in  heart,  and  how  yet 
you  long  for  the  home  of  your  childhood.  I  do  not  think  your 
father  has  fallen  in  this  general  massacre,  for  his  place  is  strong, 
and  the  red  men  owe  him  no  grudge.  Yet  he  may  havo  fallen 
with  the  rest.  If  he  has,  you  may  sometime  find  opportunity  to 
reach  your  native  land.  But  you  are  under  no  oath  now.  Of 
what  has  now  happened  I  will  not  speak,  only  to  say  that  you 
cannot  seo  nor  understand  all  that  has  led  us  to  this  fearful  work. 
You  cannot  know  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered,  nor  the  wrongs 
with  which  we  were  threatened.  The  red  men  from  the  far  east 
have  been  here,  and  they  have  told  us  how  the  white  men  of  Eng- 
land used  them  there.  Those  mighty  tribes  which  onco  dwelt  in 
peace  upon  the  great  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  now  but  beggars 
in  the  land  which  is' by  right  their  heritage.  Every  coming  sun 
shines  upon  a  new  grave  of  the  red  man,  and  every  moon  finds 
them  driven  further  away  from  the  holy  places  which  their  fond 
memory  clings  to  with  all  the  love  of  a  child  to  its  parent.  Ay — 
some  of  thoso  once  mighty  tribes  are  known  no  more ;  they  are 
swept  away  entirely  by  the  plague  march  of  tho  white  man.  And 
mark  mc — those  tribes  which  have  most  readily  accepted  the  false, 
hollow  friendship  of  tho  invader,  havo  the  most  surely  faded  away 
into  tho  shadows  of  death  and  oblivion. 

"So  shall  it  be  here.  Tho  story  of  the  white  man's  rule  is 
everywhere  the  same.  Where  a  tribe,  or  a  people,  have  made 
peace  and  accepted  the  friendship  of  tho  French,  they  have  become 
weak  and  puny.  Their  blood  is  tainted  at  its  very  source,  and 
their  race  is  passing  away.  Licentiousness  is  not  among  the  least 
of  the  evils  which  work  to  this  end.  White  Hand,  I  have  a 
strange  lovo  for  thee,  but  I  hate  thy  people.  And  that  thy  fathor 
almost  hates  them  too,  has  drawn  my  heart  towards  him.  But 
wo  could  not  seo  our  people  being  gradually  swept  away,  and  our 
homes  torn  from  us,  without  striking  this  blow.  Yet  Stung  Ser- 
pent has  fallen.  Tho  bullet  of  the  white  man  has  found  his  life. 
But  be  dies  content.    The  white  man  has  fallen  too." 

Tho  old  chieftain  sank  back  exhausted  as  ho  ceased  speaking, 
and  for  some  moments  ho  remained  with  his  eyes  closed.  When 
he  opened  them  again,  White  Hand  spoke. 

"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  ere  the  hand  of  death  has  done  its 
work  upon  thee,  wilt  thou  not  tell  mo  why  I  was  taken  from  my 
father's  house  ?    Surely  you  cannot  object  to  tell  mc  all  now  !" 

"  No,  my  child, — I  have  no  objections,  for  I  never  promised  not 
to  tell.  And  when  I  sent  for  thee  now,  I  meant  to  tell  thee  all. 
Hand  mc  that  cup." 

The  youth  reached  out  to  tho  low  stool  near  the  bed,  where 
stood  a  cup  of  wine,  and  having  taken  it  up,  he  handed  it  to  the 
dying  man.  Stnng  Serpent  drank  somo  of  tho  wine,  and  having 
returned  the  cup,  he  said : 

"Listen,  White  Hand,  for  you  shall  now  know  all,  and  you 
shall  then  know  how  much  you  are  indebted  to  tho  white  man 
whom  you  thought  your  friend  for  tho  captivity  you  havo  suffered. 
Do  you  remember  when  your  father  met  mo  in  tho  woods  near  his 
dwelling  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  White  Hand,  bending  over  with  eager  interest. 

"  Well,  I  had  then  been  to  see  Simon  Lobois.  By  somo  means 
he  learned  that  I  was  down  tho  river,  and  ho  sent  for  mo.  He 
had  heard  that  I  was  a  savage  chieftain,  and  a  lover  of  gold.  I 
met  him  in  the  woods,  and  he  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  seize 
St.  Julien's  son  and  slay  him,  and  for  this  he  offered  to  pay  me  a 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But  I  spurned  the  otter,  and  left  him. 
I  came  home,  and  told  my  brother  what  Lobois  had  said  to  mo, 
and  he  pondered  upon  the  subject  in  a  new  light.  You  know  tho 
Natchez  often  send  messengers  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  Great 
Sun  had  wished  to  send  a  white  messenger  to  tho  white  man's 
God,  even  as  we  told  you  when  you  first  came  here.  At  length  I 
fell  in  with  his  views,  and  I  knew  of  no  ono  whoso  spirit  would 
be  surer  of  admission  to  your  God  than  the  spirit  of  Louis  St. 
Julien,  for  I  knew  him  to  bo  a  good  youth.  So  I  returned  to  your 
father's  house  and  saw  Lobois  again,  and  he  told  me  he  had  hired 
a  party  of  Chickasaws  to  kill  you,  but  that  you  and  your  com- 
panion had  killed  them  all — six  of  them.  I  then  offered  to  do 
what  ho  wished.  But  this  time  his  wants  had  received  an  addi- 
tion. He  not  only  wanted  the  son  killed,  but  ho  wanted  tho 
daughter  captured  and  carried  otl' towards  New  Orleans.  I  agreed 
to  this ;  but  I  made  him  give  me  a  written  promiso  to  pay  me  the 
money  when  the  work  should  be  done.  He  hesitated  at  first,  but 
he  at  length  wrote  tho  pledge  and  signed  it ;  and  then  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Louise  should  bo  left  upon  tho  bank  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  at  tho  end  of  the  roiddlo  trail,  and  I  pledged  myself  to 
take  you  with  mo  and  kill  you,  for  you  know  this  had  been  my 
purpose  in  seeking  you. 

"  Well,  I  went  at  oiijc  and  found  a  party  of  twenty  Chickasaws, 
and  for  fifty  pieces  of  gold  they  promised  to  hover  about  the  place 
until  they  could  soiie  you  both.    They  did  so.    When  they  had 


carried  you  as  far  as  the  wide  creek,  thoy  separated,  ten  of  them 
waiting  for  mc,  and  tho  other  ten  keeping  on  with  the  maiden 
towards  the  great  lake.  When  I  reached  our  village,  I  had  firmly 
resolved'to  pat  you  to  death,  that  you  might  carry  our  message  to 
your  God.  The  first  obstacle  I  met  with  was  my  daughter.  She 
saw  you,  and  she  begged  of  mc  to  give  you  to  her.  But  the  next 
obstacle  staggered  me.  When  you  refused  to  carry  the  message 
I  would  send,  but  pledged  yourself  to  mako  new  complaint  to 
your  God  against  us,  I  was  puzzled.  I  conferred  with  my  brother, 
and  he  said  if  you  would  promise  to  pray  for  us,  we  would  spare 
you.  Yet  my  promise  to  Lobois  troubled  mo  ;  but  you  became 
my  son-in-law,  and  I  would  not  kill  vou  then.  Now  you  know 
all." 

"  Bnt  the  paper — tho  pledge — you  had  of  Lobois — whero  is  it  I" 
uttered  White  Hand. 

"  It  is  safe.  Coqualla,  go  to  my  closet,  and  you  will  find  it  in 
the  oaken  casket." 

The  princess  went,  and  in  the  box  she  found  the  paper,  which 
she  handed  to  her  father.  Ho  took  it,  and  having  opened  it,  ho 
handed  it  to  White  Hand,  saying,  as  he  did  so : 

"  Here — it  is  yours.    And  now  all  I  ask  is  pardon." 

"  For  all  that  you  have  done  to  me,"  murmured  tho  youth,  "  I 
pardon  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  for  you  may  have  been 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  saving  my  life.  Had  you 
not  taken  me,  another  would,  and  I  should  not  have  lived.  So  I 
shall,  after  all,  remember  Stnng  Serpent  with  more  of  gratitude 
than  of  complaint  or  anger." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I" 

"  I  do." 

Stung  Serpent  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  caught  tho 
youth  by  the  hand. 

"  Coqualla,"  he  whispered,  "  where  art  thou  V 
"  Here,  my  father." 

"  I  have  been  kind  to  thee.    If  it  lays  in  thy  power,  Jiclp  White 
Hand  to  his  people.    Is  it  Coqualla  I  seo  1" 
"  Yes.    Are  you  faint  ?" 

"  Faint !  Stung  Serpent  faint  ?  No !  Up,  warriors  of  the 
Natchez,  and  strike  for  your  homes  !  Who  shall  fear  tho  dastards 
now  ?  My  braves,  remember  tho  trophies  you  havo  won  under 
Stung  Serpent's  lead.  Strike — strike,  now,  for  your  honor,  your 
homes,  and  for  the  tombs  of  your  ancestors  !  Sink  your  blades 
to  the  pole,  and  leave  not  a  man  of  them  all  to  tell  their  king  the 
talc !    Now  1    On — to  the  death  !" 

One  long,  loud  war-cry  followed  this  paroxysm,  and  as  it  ended 
in  a  low,  gargling  sound,  the  chieftain  sank  back.  Coqualla 
moved  to  his  side  and  knelt  over  him,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
loud  cries  of  the  women  rent  tho  air,  for  tho  Stung  Serpent  was 
dead ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A    STRANGE  BITE. 

There  was  consternation  for  a  while  in  the  village  of  the  White 
Apple  when  it  was  known  that  Stung  Serpent  was  dead,  for  ho 
had  been  an  important  man  among  the  Natchez.  Tho  corpse  of 
the  prince  was  laid  upon  his  bed,  dressed  in  rude  magnificence, 
with  a  crown  of  red  and  white  feathers  upon  his  brow.  About 
him  were  hung  his  weapons,  and  the  calumets  which  had  been 
given  to  him  during  his  life  time  to  propitiate  his  favor.  Also 
near  the  head  of  the  bed  stood  a  pole,  upon  which  were  painted 
some  score  and  more  of  red  rings,  which  were  to  signify  the  num- 
ber of  warriors  he  had  killed  in  battle.  His  relatives  and  imme- 
diate attendants  were  assembled  about  the  bed,  and  ever  and  anon 
they  would  offer  him  food  as  though  he  were  alive,  and  when  he 
would  not  touch  it  they  howled  in  mad  grief  and  despair. 

At  the  end  of  four  days,  the  body  was  made  ready  for  the  grave, 
and  nine  persons,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  remained  fasting 
by  it.  Two  of  them  were  his  wives  ;  then  his  cup-bearer  and 
pipe-bearer;  then  one  noble-looking  woman  whom  he  had  loved, 
but  never  could  marry  on  account  of  her  birth,  whilo  tho  remain- 
ing four  were  old  women  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  tho 
prince  on  his  mysterious  pilgrimage. 

"And  are  all  these  people  to  diet"  asked  White  Hand,  after  he 
and  Coqualla  had  retired  to  their  own  dwelling. 

"  Yes.  And  but  for  the  intercessions  of  my  father  himself, 
many  more  would  have  died." 

"  It  is  a  cruel  practice,"  said  the  youth,  sadly. 

"  Cruel  ?"  repeated  the  princess,  in  surprise.  "  Why  do  you 
say  so  V 

"  Because  ono  death  is  enough.    Why  should  so  many  be 

added  V 

"  Ah,"  answered  Coqualla,  ingennonsly,  "  you  do  not  under- 
stand. Your  peoplo  have  not  such  love  for  tho  departed  as  we 
have.  It  is  a  long,  dark  road  which  my  father  has  now  to  travel, 
and  surely  it  is  fitting  ho  should  have  company." 

"  And  does  this  always  happen  when  one  of  your  people  dies  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  though  some  have  not  so  many  companions  ;  but 
all  havo  one.  When  the  last  Great  Sun  died,  there  were  one 
hundred  who  went  to  keep  him  company  over  the  dark  road." 

"  So  many  ?" 

"  Yes, — and  of  course  they  were  happy,  for  with  him  they  were 
at  once  admitted  to  the  happy  home  where  the  Great  Spirit  is." 

"  But,"  queried  White  Hand,  "  Stung  Serpent  has  been  dead 
now  four  days,  and  these  people  will  not  die  until  to-night.  How 
then  shall  they  go  together  ?" 

"Ah,"  returned  Coqualla,  with  a  faint  smile,  which  seemed  to 
indicato  a  pity  for  her  companion's  ignorance,  "  my  father's  spirit 
will  not  start  alone.  It  remains  near  the  old  body  until  the  other 
spirits  join  it,  and  then  they  all  go  off  together!  Do  you  not 
understand  t" 


"  Yes." 

"And  is  it  not  right  and  proper?" 

"It  is,  if  you  think  so;  but  I  should  hardly  dare  give  my 
voice  in  favor  of  it.  Why,  look,  Coqualla,  and  tell  me  if  this 
very  thing  has  not  already  reduced  your  nation  from  a  onco 
powerful  people  to  a  mere  handful." 

"  My  father  spoke  of  that  ere  he  died,"  answered  the  princess, 
thoughtfully.  "  He  said  he  wished  only  his  few  immediate  com- 
panions to  go  with  him  beyond  the  grave,  and  even  they  must  be 
old  people." 

"  And  he  was  right,  Coqualla.  I  have  heard  that  the  Natchez 
were  once  a  mighty  race — a  great  nation,  numbering  their  war- 
riors by  the  many  thousands,  and  now  they  have  only  a  very  few 
hundred.  In  a  large  community,  nnder  ordinary  circumstances, 
tho  births  will  not  much  overrun  the  deaths,  by  nature.  But  fee 
here — not  only  do  your  people  die  off  as  do  others,  but  for  every 
one  who  dies  naturally  from  ono  to  a  hundred  more  must  be  killed 
to  keep  them  company." 

"  I  know,"  said  Coqualla,  thoughtfully, — "  I  know.  Bnt  still 
it  were  cruel  to  send  my  father's  spirit  away  over  the  dark,  long 
trail  alone.  Your  people  do  not  think  of  this.  They  do  not 
think  of  the  loved  spirit  wandering  away  in  the  dark  alone." 

"  Yes,  they  do,  Coqualla." 

"They  do?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  yet  they  send  them  no  company." 

"  Ah,  their  company  comes  from  the  other  way,"  spoke  White 
Hand,  softly  and  sweetly.  "  When  a  human  soul  departs,  we,  or 
I,  believe  that  the  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before  come  down 
to  lead  tho  new-born  spirit  away  to  heaven.  I  have  a  mother 
there,  Coqualla,  and  I  think  she  will  come  down  to  earth  when 
my  spirit  departs,  and  wclcomo  me  to  the  home  of  the  blest  ones. 
Surely  they  know  the  way  through  the  dark  valley  better  than  wo 
could,  or  better  than  any  others  of  earth  " 

Gradually  tho  Indian  girl's  hands  were  brought  together  over 
her  bosom,  and  her  head  was  bowed.  When  she  looked  up,  there 
was  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  soft,  hopeful  expression 
dwelt  upon  her  dusky  features. 

"White  Hand,"  she  whispered,  "tell  me  that  again." 

"Is  not  the  theme  more  pleasing  than  the  strangling  of  helpless 
victims  over  the  grave  of  the  dead  ?"  the  youth  asked,  kindly. 

"  Yes — yes.    But  tell  me  more." 

And  White  Hand  went  on  and  whispered  into  his  companion's 
car  the  whole  of  his  own  pure  faith  in  God  and  the  risen  Saviour ; 
and  when  he  had  done,  the  princess  murmured : 

"  It  is  sweet,  and  it  is  better  than  the  faith  I  have  been  taught." 

She  bowed  her  head  again,  and  this  time  she  remained  a  long 
while  thoughtful ;  and  when  she  next  looked  up,  a  chango  had 
come  over  her  countenance. 

"White  Hand,"  she  said,  "  I  promised  my  father  that  I  would 
help  you  escape  from  here,  if  you  wished.  What  have  I  to  remain 
here  for  ?  My  father  is  dead ;  I  have  no  brother  or  sister,  and  the 
ways  of  my  people  are  not  pleasant  to  me.  May  I  not  go  with 
you  ?" 

The  yonth  threw  his  arms  about  tho  fair  speaker's  neck,  and 
drew  her  upon  his  bosom. 

"  Coqualla,  speak  but  the  word,  and  I'll  die  in  thy  service,  if 
necessary,  to  lead  you  to  my  father's  home.  O,  we  will  not  be 
separated." 

At  this  moment  Pricked  Arm  made  her  appearance  at  the  door 
of  the  lodge,  and  informed  the  inmates  that  the  funeral  was  about 
to  commence.  So  White  Hand  and  Coqualla  went  out,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dwelling  of  Stung  Serpent,  where  they  found  tho 
bearers  already  with  the  body  upon  their  shoulders.  Calmly  the 
mourning  procession  moved  on,  approaching  tho  grave  in  circles, 
those  who  were  to  suffer  strangulation  at  the  place  of  Bepulchro 
walking  before  the  corpse,  with  the  leathern  ropes  abont  their  necks. 
***** 

Tho  burial  was  over.  Stung  Serpent  reposed  in  his  grave,  and 
by  his  side  lay  tho  bodies  of  those  who  had,  in  obedience  to  the 
cruel  faith  and  custom,  given  up  their  lives  that  they  might  keep 
their  loved  chief  company  in  his  dark  journey.  And  once  more 
the  Natchez  commenced  their  mad  orgies  over  their  victory,  for 
they  were  not  yet  satiated. 

Lato  at  night,  whilo  the  warriors  were  dancing  and  howling  in 
tho  square,  Pricked  Arm  came  to  White  Hand's  lodge  and  called 
him  out.  The  youth  could  not  see  her  face  in  the  gloom,  but 
from  tho  manner  of  her  breathing,  he  could  tell  that  she  was 
deeply  moved  by  something. 

"  White  Hand,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  point 
where  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  square,  "our  plot  has 
worked  exceeding  well.  Not  a  blow  has  been  struck  save  here  at 
Natchez  ;  so  the  great  mass  of  the  French  are  saved.  But  thou 
art  in  danger  here.  The  moment  the  Natchez  find  that  their  plan 
has  failed,  they  will  suspect  thee,  for  it  has  been  whispered  that 
you  visited  the  temple,  and  the  Great  Sun,  when  ho  looked 
towards  the  west  for  the  moon  last  night,  and  saw  it  not,  was  per- 
plexed. This  night  they  saw  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time, 
and  they  remembered,  for  the  first  time,  too,  that  tho  moon  ought 
to  havo  been  a  week  old.  Amid  their  mad  joy,  they  have  not 
thought  of  this  before.  But  they  think  of  it  now,  and  fear  has 
already  seized  upon  some  of  them,  though  those  few  keep  it  to 
themselves.    Now  you  can  judge  how  much  risk  you  run." 

"  And  will  they  suspect  me  ?"  the  youth  uttered,  tremulously. 

"  They  will  be  likely  to ;  for  you  are  of  the  hated  people,  and 
your  powerful  friend  is  dead.  Dark,  angry  eyes  havo  been  bent 
upon  you,  because  you  have  shown  your  loathing  of  tho  cruelties 
you  have  witnessed.  And,  again,  the  French  will  soon  be  on  the 
Natchez  trail.  The  future  is  dark  for  us  all,  but  you  may  escape. 
Can  you  not  remember  the  trail  by  which  you  came  ?" 
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"  I  fear  not." 

"  But  yon  can  follow  it  part  way  from  here  %" 
"  Yes,  for  it  is  broad  towards  the  village." 
"  Then  you  can  take  the  river.    You  know  the  southern  trail. 
You  went  it  once  hunting  with  Stung  Serpent." 
"  Yes — I  remember  that." 

"  Then  all  is  safe.  Follow  that  trail  to  the  right,  and  it  will 
bring  you  out  upon  the  river  fifteen  miles  below  here.  Among  a 
clump  of  brakes,  there  you  will  find  a  canoe.  It  is  mine.  Take 
it  and  float  down  the  river.  Still  retain  your  present  garb,  and 
let  the  walnut  stain  be  upon  your  face.  In  that  way  you  may 
escape  the  Natchez,  should  any  of  them  meet  you,  and  by  your 
spooch  you  could  quickly  convince  the  French.  I  can  do  no  more 
for  yon.  I  would  have  saved  all  the  French  if  I  could,  for  I 
loved  them  ;  yet  I  must  follow  tho  fortunes  of  my  own  people." 

Whito  Hand  thanked  the  old  princess  for  her  kindness,  and  with 
a  thoughtful  step  he  returned  to  his  lodge.  Coqualla  asked  him 
what  Pricked  Arm  had  wanted,  and  ho  sat  down  and  told  her  all. 

"  And  will  you  go  ?"  the  princess  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  must.    But  Coqualla,  have  you  changed  your  mind  *" 

"  Only  to  be  more  strongly  bound  to  thoo.  And  yet,"  she  ad- 
ded, putting  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck,  "speak  but  one 
word — simply  whisper  to  me — that  thou  wouldst  rathar  go  free 
from  caro  or  thought  of  me,  and — " 

"  Hush,  Coqualla !  You  wrong  me  now.  0,  I  should  nover 
sleep  in  peace  again,  did  I  think  thou  remainedst  here  when  thy 
wish  was  with  me.    But  we  must  flee  to-night." 

"  I  am  all  ready,  dearest." 

"But  we  need  provisions." 

"  I  have  such  all  prepared  as  wo  can  carry." 

"  Then  you  have  thought  of  this  !" 

"  Yes.  But  0,  speak  the  truth,  my  love.  If  within  thy  inmost 
soul  there  dwells  a  thought — " 

"It  is  all  of  love  for  thee,  Coqualla,"  interrupted  the  youth, 
seeing  at  once  her  drift.  "  So  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it.  Now 
lot  us  prepare." 

"  Bless  thee,"  murmured  tho  fair  girl,  sinking  upon  her  com- 
panion's bosom.  "  O,  since  we  first  spoke  of  this,  my  heart  has 
sunk  deep  down  in  its  darkest  mood  when  the  thought  of  staying 
hero  has  dwelt  with  me.  Those  sweet  words  you  whispered  to  mo 
have  been  with  mo  ever  since,  and  they  have  wrought  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  my  feelings.  Whon  we  got  to  our  new  home,  we 
will  talk  more  about  it,  and  you  shall  teach  mo  to  read  the  great 
book  wherein  these  precious  truths  are  written." 

"  I  will,"  promised  White  Hand.  "  But  the  night  comes  on  ; 
tho  morning  will  be  speedily  approaching.  Come — we  will  talk 
on  the  way." 

With  quick  movements  the  two  companions  collected  their 
effects — Coqualla  taking  her  bow  and  quiver,  and  White  Hand 
his  gun.  They  divided  the  provisions,  which  they  carried  in 
pouches  suspended  under  the  left  arm,  and  which  consisted  of 
boiled  corn  bread  and  dried  venison.  Then  they  selected  the 
stoutest  moccasons,  and  having  bound  them  firmly  on,  and  assumed 
their  light  burdens,  they  glided  out  into  the  open  air.  A  fire  was 
still  burning  in  the  square,  and  some  of  the  Indians  were  dancing 
around  it,  while  some  lay  about  drunk,  and  others  had  gone  to 
their  lodges.  Stealthily  the  fugitives  crept  along  under  the  shade 
of  their  own  dwelling,  and  having  crossed  over  to  the  next  square, 
they  passed  behind  tho  house  of  Stung  Serpent,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more  they  were  without  tho  enclosure.  It  was  a  wide  trail 
into  which  they  struck,  and  the  way  was  plain  to  them  both. 

Just  as  the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  cast,  the 
fugitives  reached  the  great  river,  and  without  much  troublo  they 
found  tho  brake  and  the  canoe.  They  easily  pulled  the  light  craft 
from  its  nest,  and  dragged  it  to  the  river.  It  was  a  smooth,  beau- 
tifully finished  boat,  fashioned  from  a  huge  log  of  yellow  pine, 
and  seasoned  without  crack  or  check.  Into  this  the  adventurers 
put  their  littlo  store,  and  thon,  with  hopeful  hearts,  they  entered, 
and  pushod  out  into  the  broad  stream. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

REUNION  UNDER  A  OL0UD. 

Slowly  and  painfully  dragged  away  the  hours  and  the  days  to 
the  poor  sick  wife  in  New  Orleans.  Old  Loppa  was  very  kind, 
and  so  was  the  physician.  Yet  Louise  had  a  very  severe  sickness, 
and  a  part  of  tho  timo  she  was  out  of  her  head.  But  gradually 
tho  delirium  passed  away,  and  she  was  at  length  able  to  sit  up. 
Three  weeks  had  she  lain  thus  ere  she  could  rise  from  her  bed  ; 
but  on  the  fourth  week  she  was  able  to  walk  about  the  room.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  week  that  her  husband  returned. 
He  found  her  sitting  up,  eating  an  orange,  and  his  countenance 
bore  a  selfish  smile  as  he  saw  the  color  coming  back  to  her  cheeks. 
Ho  embraced  her  warmly,  and  if  ho  noticed  the  cold  shudder  that 
ran  through  her  frame,  as  ho  did  so,  he  did  not  speak  of  it. 

"  Have  I  been  away  longer  than  you  expected  I"  he  asked,  as 
ha  took  a  seat  by  her  side. 

"  No,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "  for  I've  expected  nothing  about  it." 

"  Ah  I"  uttered  Simon,  with  show  of  chagrin. 

"  I  have  been  too  sick  to  expect  anything,"  explained  Louise. 

"  O  !"  uttered  the  husband,  more  mildly. 

"  Yes — I  have  been  very  sick.  I  even  foared  at  ono  timo  I 
should  never  see  you  again." 

There  was  something  so  piquant  in  this  that  Simon  was  sure 
there  was  6arcasm  in  it,  but  ho  chose  not  to  expose  his  doubts. 

"  I,  too,  have  been  laid  up,"  ho  said,  after  gazing  into  hor  face 
for  some  moments. 

"  Ah — how  '  I  noticed  your  hand  was  rolled  in  rags.  What 
has  happened  ?    Have  you  been  fighting  tho  wicked  Indians  ?" 

Again  Simon  bit  his  lip,  but  ho  kept  calm. 


"  I  have  had  a  bit  of  a  duel  on  your  account,  my  love." 
"  Is  it  possible  ?    How  was  it  V 

"  I  heard  you  insulted  most  grossly,  and  I  would  not  bear  it." 
"  You  should  not  have  borne  it,  at  least,  if  you  loved  your  wife. 
But  who  was  it  t" 

"  Goupart  St.  Denis." 
Louise  started. 

"  Explain,"  she  said,  earnestly  and  eagerly. 
"  Ha !  the  name  move3  you,  does  it  V 

"  Why  should  it  not  ?  You  know  he  was  once  a  lover  of 
mine." 

This  open  avowal,  so  frank  and  honest,  seemed  to  please  Lobois, 
and  he  went  on  to  explain : 

"  No  matter  what  was  said,  but  St.  Denis  struck  me.  Of  course 
I  challenged  him.  We  chose  swords.  Your  father  was  present. 
He  would  havo  stopped  it  if  he  could,  for  he  feared  I  should  get 
hurt." 

"As  you  did." 

"  Listen.  We  fenced  awhile,  and  I  found  that  the  boy  was  at 
my  mercy.  Twice  I  refused  to  press  my  point  upon  his  open 
bosom.  Finally,  when  I  saw  that  'twould  be  downright  murder 
for  me  to  kill  him,  I  bade  him  put  up  his  sword.  He  asked  mo 
for  what — for  he  knew  not  that  I  only  toyed  with  him.  '  This  is 
only  boy's  play,'  said  I.  '  Then  put  up  your  sword,'  said  he.  I 
did  so,  and  just  as  my  point  touched  the  ground,  he  brought  mo  a 
blow  across  tho  hand.    What  do  you  thiiik  of  that?" 

"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak  my  thoughts." 

"  Surely  you  ought.    What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Well,  then,  I  think  you  have  told  mo  a  very  fine  story." 

"  Eh  ?    Do  you  doubt  my  word '!" 

"Doubt  you?  Doubt  the  word  of  Simon  Lobois?  Beliovo 
that  my  own  husband  could  speak  falsehood  ?  Never,  Simon, — 
never  1" 

Sharply  the  scamp  looked  into  Louise's  face,  but  ho  could 
detect  nothing  there,  save  a  calm,  cool  expression  of  utter  sim- 
plicity ;  yet  he  knew  she  was  quizzing  him. 

"But  you  did  not  tell  me  how  this  all  came  out,"  she  said. 
"  What  did  you  do  after  Goupart  had  struck  you  on  the  hand  ?" 

"  What  could  I  do  ?  My  hand  was  powerless.  I  might  havo 
knocked  him  down  with  my  left  hand,  but  I  spared  him.  Ho  was 
beneath  all  notice,  save  that  of  mere  contempt." 

"  Poor  Goupart  1  Did  ho  know  how  deep  was  your  contempt 
for  him  ?" 

"  What  mean  you  V 

"  Why,  simply  that  you  could  have  inflicted  no  worse  punish- 
ment upon  him  than  to  have  let  him  know  that  you  held  him  in 
contempt.    It  must  have  nearly  killed  him  1" 

"  Look  ye,  my  fine  girl,  you  are  venturing  on  dangerous  ground. 
You  may  say  too  much  I"  uttered  Lobois,  now  showing  his  anger. 

Louiso  bowed  her  head  a  moment,  and  she  seemed  to  think 
that  her  companion  spoke  tho  truth,  for  sh»  quickly  replied,  after 
she  looked  up  : 

"  Excuse  mo — pardou  mo.  I  have  but  just  recovered  from  a 
severe  sickness,  and  my  first  feelings  were  naturally  those  of  joy 
and  gladness,  and  you  know  how  often  you  and  I  have  joked  and 
pestered  each  other.  We  have  often  said  very  hard  things  in  jest, 
and  I  havo  even  pulled  your  hair  till  you  fairly  cried  with  pain, 
and  yet  you  never  got  provoked  before." 

This  was  spoken  so  earnestly,  and  with  so  much  apparent  feel- 
ing, that  Simon  was  mollified  in  a  moment. 

" Let  it  pass,"  he  said,  "let  it  pass — only  in  future  choose  a 
light  occasion  for  light  conversation.  And  now  to  something  of 
more  importance.    When  can  you  bo  ready  to  go  up  the  river  1" 

"At  any  time,"  answered  Louise. 

"  Very  well.  I  will  see  the  physician  this  evening,  and  bo  gov- 
erned somewhat  by  his  advice."  - 

Shortly  after  this,  Lobois  went  out,  and  when  ho  returned,  he 
reported  that  tho  doctor  would  come  in  the  morning.  So  that 
night  Louise  was  left  with  Loppa,  and  on  tho  next  morning  the 
doctor  came,  and  with  him  came  tho  anxious  husband.  The  for- 
mer examined  his  patient  carefully,  and  ho  expressed  the  opmion 
that  the  wife  should  not  undertake  the  journey  under  a  week,  at 
least. 

"  Then  I  believe  I  shall  go  to  Biloxi.  There  is  a  ship  ready  to 
sail,  and  I  have  some  business  to  do  there." 

Louiso  expressed  her  entire  willingness,  so  Simon  resolved  to 
go.  In  truth  he  was  now  expecting  soon  to  be  master  of  an  im- 
mense fortune,  and  ho  was  preparing  the  way  to  put  it  to  imme- 
diate use,  his  main  object  being  to  obtain  a  profitable  cargo  to  re- 
turn to  France,  whither  he  meant  to  take  his  wife  as  soon  as  ho 
could  dispose  of  the  few  remaining  obstacles  that  stood  in  his 
way.  He  started  that  very  night  for  Biloxi,  and  his  wife  was 
once  more  left  to  the  kind  care  of  her  sable  attendant. 

A  week  passed  away,  and  her  husband  came  not.  She  had 
now  so  far  regained  her  health  that  sho  could  walk  out  in  com- 
pany with  Loppa,  and  the  rose  was  all  back  to  her  cheek. 

Another  week  passed,  and  she  was  well,  and  just  as  she  began 
to  wonder  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  her  husband,  he  made 
his  appearance.  That  very  day  there  wa3  a  barge  to  start  up  the 
river.  New  Orleans  was  all  alarm  and  excitement.  The  garri- 
son at  Natchez  had  been  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  nearly  every 
soul  murdered  I  Only  six  had  escaped,  and  four  of  those  had  this 
very  morning  reached  the  town.  Governor  Pericr  had  scut  mes- 
sengers up  to  the  plantations  along  on  the  river  to  put  tho  French 
on  their  guard  ;  and  now  this  barge,  full  of  soldiers,  was  about  to 
start  up  to  see  if  any  assistance  was  required  anywhere  on  tho 
way,  and  in  the  meantime  a  couucil  of  officers  was  to  be  held  to 
determine  what  further  should  be  done. 

Lobois  gained  passage  for  himself  and  wife,  but  they  were  forced 
to  put  up  with  such  accommodations  as  the  others  had,  save  that 


a  sheltered  place  was  fixed  for  Louise,  near  the  stern,  in  consider- 
ation of  her  recent  illness. 

Of  course  the  passage  up,  against  tho  current,  was  slow,  tho 
heavy  barge  not  making  a  headway  of  over  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  stopping  sometimes  at  the  few  plantations  on  the  way,  so  that 
it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  that  they  reached  the 
establishment  of  Brion  St.  Julien.  But  the  captain  of  the  boat 
concluded  not  to  go  up  to  the  chateau,  so  Simon  and  his  wife  were 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  River,  and  from  thence  they  mado 
their  way  up  on  foot. 

They  had  gained  about  half  the  distance,  when  they  were 
startled,  on  making  a  turn  upon  the  river's  bank,  by  seeing  a  small 
canoe  ahead  with  two  Indians  in  it. 

"  By  the  book  !"  uttered  Lobois,  after  gazing  upon  tho  strange 
scene  a  few  moments,  "  they  arc  Natchez  Indians.  Do  tho  villains 
mean  harm  here  ?" 

"  Rather  a  small  party  for  that,"  said  Louise,  upon  whose  mind 
the  sight  of  a  Natchez  had  not  that  peculiar  effect  that  it  had  upon 
her  companion's. 

"  But  we'll  watch  them.  Here — let  us  keep  further  away  from 
the  bank,  and  then  we  can  follow  them,  and  not  be  seen.  They 
surely  mean  to  approach  the  houso." 

"  Perhaps  they  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  house  there,"  sug- 
gested Louise.  "  And,"  she  added,  as  a  quick  thought  seemed  to 
strike  her,  "  may  they  not,  in  coming  down  the  river,  havo  dis- 
covered the  barge,  and  put  in  here  to  escape  danger — never  dream- 
ing that  the3r  were  coming  upon  an  enemy  ?" 

"  By  my  soul,  Louise,  you  are  right !  Let  us  hasten  on,  and 
have  them  caught.  We  can  easily  reach  the  house  now  by  this 
cross  path.  Come — let's  hasten,  and  we'll  have  them  captured. 
Of  course  they  had  a  hand  fh  the  dreadful  massacre." 

Louise  made  no  objections  to  this,  and  accordingly  they  took 
the  cross  path,  and  ere  long  they  reached  the  garden.  Half  way 
up  the  wide  path  they  walked,  and  here  they  came  to  tho  closed 
gate  of  tho  barricade ;  but  a  few  loud  calls  from  Simon  brought 
old  Tony  forth,  and  they  were  soon  within  the  enclosure.  Tho 
faithful  negro  could  at  first  hardly  believo  his  eyes.  He  gazed 
upon  the  "apperashun,"  as  he  afterwards  called  it,  and  finally  a 
big  tear  rolled  down  his  sable  cheek. 

"  Ma'm'selle  Louise  1"  he  gasped,  extending  his  broad  hands. 
"Bless  God  1" 

With  glistening  eyes  she  returned  tho  faithful  fellow's  grasp  and 
salutation,  and  then  bounded  away  towards  the  house,  for  she  saw 
her  father  upon  tho  piazza ;  she  waited  not  for  her  husband  now. 

"  Father !" 

The  frantic  parent  caught  his  child  to  his  bosom,  and  with 
streaming  eyes  he  murmured  his  thanks,  for  in  that  moment  of 
reunion  he  forgot  the  dark  cloud  that  hung  over  his  loved  one. 

Before  the  old  man  had  found  his  tongue,  Simon  had  reached 
the  piazza. 

"  My  father,"  he  uttered,  "forgive  me  if  I  am  abrupt, — but  you 
have  heard  of  the  dreadful  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  there  are  two  Natchez  Indians  making  their  way  up 
hero  in  a  canoe.  Perhaps  they  know  not  of  our  habitation.  Let 
men  be  sent  out  at  once  to  capture  them,  and  wo  will  interrogate 
them,  at  least." 

That  was  enough  for  Tony,  for  he  had  followed  Simon  to  the 
house,  and  heard  this  remark.  Ever  since  the  abduction  of  his 
young  "  mas'r  and  missus,"  he  had  longed  to  get  hold  of  an  In- 
dian, and  here  was  a  chance. 

"  Only  two  ob  'lira,  d'ye  say,  Mas'r  Simon  ?" 

"  That's  all,  Tony." 

"  I'll  hab  'um !"  And  with  this  the  stout  Afric  disappeared, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  had  four  stout  companions  at  his 
heels  on  his  way  to  the  river. 

In  the  meantime,  Simon  followed  the  marquis  and  his  child  into 
the  house,  and  when  they  reached  the  sitting-room,  they  found  St. 
Denis  there.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  marquis  ;  then  ho  saw 
Simon  Lobois,  and  then — his  eye  rested  upon  that  female  form. 
He  started  to  his  feet,  and  turned  pale  as  death.  That  loved  faco 
was  turned  upon  him  ;  those  soft  eyes,  now  swimming  in  tears, 
were  bent  upon  his  own,  and  her  name  dwelt  upon  his  lips. 

"My  wife,  Monsieur  St.  Denis,"  said  Lobois,  in  malignant 
triumph. 

"  O,  my  soul !"  burst  from  the  wretched  man's  lips,  and  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  he  sank  back  upon  his  chair. 

Louise  seemed  upon  the  point  of  speaking,  but  at  that  moment 
the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  sound  of  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  door  was  thrown  unceremoniously  open. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  SOMEWHAT  STARTLING  DEVELOPMENT.  FINALE. 

"Bless  de  Lord !"  cried  old  Tony,  bounding  into  the  hall  at  a 
wild  hop,  and  planting  himself  directly  in  tho  middle  of  the  floor. 
"  We's  cotched  'um,  mas'r, — we's  cotchod  'um,  an'  here  doy  am  1" 

At  this  White  Hand  and  Coqualla  came  forward — for  the  reader 
has  probably  already  discovered  them  as  the  occupants  of  the 
canoe.  Simon  Lobois  was  tho  first  to  recognize,  beneath  tho 
Natchez  garb  and  tho  walnut  stain,  the  youth  whom  ho  had  hoped 
to  destroy,  and  a  stifled  cry  broke  from  his  lips,  while  ho  turned 
pale  and  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

Tho  next  to  rocognizo  the  living  truth  was  Louiso,  and  with  ono 
bound  the  brother  and  sister  were  in  each  other's  arms.  Their 
stifled  exclamations  of  joy  awoke  tho  parent  to  his  sensos,  and  in 
a  moment  more  ho  held  them  both  upon  his  bosom. 

"  My  children,"  ho  cried,  raising  his  streaming  eyes  to  heaven, 
"  O,  how  blest  is  this  moment !  Almost  it  makes  me  feel  to  bow 
in  humble  resignation  to  the  dreadful  blow  that  has  been  inflicted 
upon  mo." 
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"  Louis,  my  dear  boy,"  at  this  juncture  exclaimed  Simon,  hav- 
ing now  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  hide  hia 
real  emotions  of  fear  and  chagrin.  "  Dear  Louis,  let  me  welcome 
you  back  to  our  home." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  advanced  and  extended  his  hand.  The 
youth  gazed  upon  him  a  moment  in  stern  silence. 

"  Simon  Lobois,"  he  uttered,  drawing  proudly  up,  "  I  did  not . 
think  you  would  offer  me  that  hand  I" 

*'  How — a — eh  ?"  gasped  the  wretch,  turning  pale  again.  Re- 
covering a  part  of  his  assurance,  he  added :  "  You  should  not 
thus  reject  the  hand  of  your  brother-in-law." 

White  Hand  started,  for  in  that  garb,  and  with  that  dusky  skin, 
we  may  yet  call  him  by  his  Indian  name. 

"  Brotherin-law  I"  he  repeated.    "  Are  you  mad  ?" 

"  No — I  am  a  husband." 

White  Hand  crossed  over  to  where  Louise  stood,  and  took  her 
by  the  hand.  They  whispered  together  a  moment,  and  then  the 
youth  turned  towards  Simon. 

"  Villain,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  forced  her  to  this  I" 

"  She  consented  to  the  marriage,"  returned  Simon,  triumphantly. 

St.  Denis  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  moved  to  Louise's  side,  and 
grasped  her  hand. 

"  Louise,"  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  tell  me  all ;  tell  me  if 
you  gave  this  man  your  heart ;  for  in  the  years  of  darkness  that 
shall  follow  this  blow,  it  will  afford  a  glimmer  of  light  to  know  I 
am  not  all  forgotten  by  my  soul's  idol." 

"  Goupart,  he  forced  me  to  the  marriages — " 

"  Silence!"  thundered  Ix>bois,  starting  towards  where  the  speak- 
er stood.  "  Louise,  remember  you  are  my  wife,  and  as  such  I 
claim  obedience.  Breathe  another  word  of  calumny  on  my  head, 
and  I'll  make  you  wish  your  tongue  had  been  torn  out  by  the  roots 
ere  you  used  it  so.  ' 

"  Simon,  you  know  you  did  force  me  to  become  your  wife.  At 
first  I  refused,  and  then  you  had  me — " 

"  By  my  soul,  if  you  speak  another  word — " 

At  this  moment  St.  Denis  started  up,  and  his  dark  eyes  burn- 
ing with  lire,  he  said  : 

"  Stand  back,  villain  !  You  are  her  husband,  but  dare  to  inter- 
ere  now  and  I'll  smite  you  as  I  would  a  venomous  reptile  !" 

"  And  I  am  with  you,  Goupart,"  added  White  Haud,  starting 
forward,  and  clenching  his  lists.    "  Go  on,  sister." 

Simon  Lobois  gazed  first  upon  St.  Denis,  and  then  upon  the 
dark-skinned  youth,  and  he  feared  them.  Then  he  looked  towards 
the  aged  parent,  who  stood  with  his  hands  to  his  eyes  sobbing  as 
though  his  poor  heart  would  break ;  and  the  villain  evidently  felt 
uncomfortable. 

"  I  refused  him  at  first,"  continued  the  unfortunate  one,  "  and 
told  him  I  loved  Goupart  St.  Denis.  Then  he  told  me  lie  ha  i 
seen  my  father's  wealth  accumulate  under  his  care,  and  had  looked 
on  a  part  of  it  as  belonging  to  him,  and  ho  would  not  now  see 
another  come  in  and  snatch  that  wealth  away.  He  determined  to 
have  his  share.  I  told  him  if  ho  forced  me  to  become  his  wife,  I 
would  beg  of  my  father  to  give  me  not  a  sou.  Then  he  swore  if 
such  a  thing  were  done,  he  would  make  my  life  such  a  scene  of 
torture,  I  should  pray  tor  death  to  come  and  relieve  me." 

"  Liar  1"  hissed  Simon. 

"No — no,"  calmly  replied  Louise ;  "  I  speak  but  truth."  Then 
turning  to  her  listeners:  "But  I  refused  to  marry  him, and  on  the 
very  next  night,  after  midnight,  two  stout  men  came  and  carried 
me  away.  I  was  weak  and  faint  then,  for  I  had  but  just  recovered 
from  sickness.  Yet  they  carried  me  away,  and  locked  me  in  a 
dark  prison-house.  They  refused  me  both  food  and  drink.  There 
I  came  nigh  famishing  with  hunger  and  thirst.  At  length  the  vil- 
lain came  to  me  ;  and  when  1  begged  for  a  drop  of  water,  he  swore 
I  should  have  none  till  I  had  promised  to  be  his  wife !  My  mind 
was  flattering,  and  thirst  made  me  frantic.  I  promised  to  be  his 
wife  !  Then  he  brought  me  bread  and  milk  ;  he  took  me  from  the 
prison,  and  soon  arrangements  were  made  for  the  wedding.  He 
had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  colonial  governor,  and  we  were 
married  in  the  church,  the  governor  himself  being  present.  When 
the  priest  put  his  questions  to  me,  I  was  burning  with  fever,  and  a 
dreadful  sickness  was  upon  me.  Yet  my  mind  was  not  shaken. 
I  promised  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  to  do  all  he  had  asked  of 
me.  Then  we  were  pronounced  man  and  wife,  and  I  begged  of 
him  to  hurry  away,  for  I  was  faint  and  sick.  I  reached  our  home  ; 
the  fever  seized  me,  and  raged  for  many  weeks.  Health  came  at 
last,  and  I  reached  my  father's  house." 

For  some  moments  after  this  recital,  not  a  word  was  spoken, 
and  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  were  tho  sobs  of  the 
marquis. 

"  Shall  such  a  foul  mockery  stand  ?"  at  length  said  St.  Denis, 
in  agony.  "  Let  it  be  torn  ia  sunder,  and  cast  aside.  By  no  law 
of  justice  or  right  can — " 

"  Hold  I"  interrupted  Lobois,  who  had  now  nerved  himself  up 
to  the  conflict.  "  You  but  make  a  useless  disturbance  when  you 
thus  give  thought  to  the  idea  of  annulling  the  bond  of  marriage 
between  my  wife  and  myself.  Ere  I  took  the  final  step,  I  consulted 
with  the  governor,  and  ho  bade  me  go  on,  and  I  have  his  pledge 
of  sustaining  me.  You  have  heard  my  wife's  story.  That  I  used 
stratagem  to  gain  her  hand,  I  admit,  for  I  saw  an  interloper  was 
about  to  snatch  the  prize  from  me.  And  now  you  know  all. 
Henceforth  I  trust  nothing  may  occur  to  mar  the  harmony  of  our 
Bocial  intercourse."  Turning  to  St.  Denis,  he  added,  a  triumph- 
ant look  settling  on  his  sharp  features  :  "  And  as  for  you,  sir, — I 
trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  removing  yourself  from  the 
society  of  those  who  can  only  be  made  unhappy  by  your  presence. 
If  you  have  the  common  sense  I  suppose  you  have,  you  will  see 
the  necessity  of  this  ;  and  if  you  have  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
you  will  not  hesitate." 

Goupart  raised  his  clasped  hands  towards  heaven,  exclaiming  : 


"  Has  it  come  to  this  ?  Must  all  my  hopes  thus  fall  back  upon 
my  broken  heart,  and  the  sweet  dream  of  years  end  in  black  des- 
pair ?    Louise,  beloved  of  my  soul,  lost,  bnt  still  cherished  one — " 

His  words  failed  him,  and  he  bowed  his  head  in  a  passionate 
burst  of  tears.  In  a  moment  more  he  heard  a  low  cry  of  hopeful 
tone,  and  a  pair  of  arms  were  twined  about  his  neck.  He  looked 
up,  but  it  was  not  Louise.  It  was  the  flowing  eyes  of  White 
Hand  that  met  his  own,  and  darkly  stained  arms  were  entwined 
about  his  neck.  A  voice  of  thanksgiving  next  fell  on  his  ear,  and 
he  saw  the  Indian  girl  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands  clasped,  her 
streaming  eyes  raised  heavenward,  and  giving  thanks  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  St.  Denis  started  as  he  gazed  into  tho  deep  blue  eyes  fas- 
tened on  him.  A  moment  more,  he  heard  his  name  pronounced 
in  a  tone  sweet  and  familiar,  that  made  his  heart  bound  wildly  in 
his  bosom. 

"  This  scene  has  progressed  far  enough,"  now  spoke  the  one 
Simon  believed  to  be  his  wife.  "  Simon  Lobois,  your  wickedness 
has  come  to  a  climax,  and  back  on  your  own  head  shall  fall  the 
terrible  consequences  of  your  machinations  !" 

"  Ha — ha,  Louise,  you  have  gone  too  far  now !"  Lobois  uttered, 
confidently.  "  If  you  imagined  your  marriage  was  but  a  jest, 
from  the  bond  of  which  you  could  at  any  moment  escape,  you 
were  mistaken.  You'll  find  the  knot  too  strongly  tied  to  be  cast 
oil'  at  will." 

"  Poor  fool  1  Cannot  you  open  your  eyes  ?  Simon  Lobois,  did 
you  think  Louise  St.  Denis  would  have  married  you  while  life 
remained  !  Did  you  think  she  would  have  stooped  to  mate  with 
you  when  the  grave  was  open  to  her  V 

"  A — and — are  you  not  married  to  me  ?  Are  you  not  my  wife  ?" 

"I  think  you'd  find  me  a  hard  one  to  manage;  for  at  this  very 
moment,  were  you  not  beneath  my  notice,  I  would  challenge  you 
to  mortal  combat,  and  I'd  serve  you  worse  than  Goupart  did. 
Look,  Simon  !  Don't  you  sec  that  Indian  youth  resting  in  Gou- 
part's  arms  ?  How  I  have  longed  for  this  moment !  Up — up,  my 
father !  Thy  children  are  safe,  and  if  they  have  returned  to  thee 
in  exchanged  guises,  be  assured  they  left  thee  in  the  same  way  1" 

"  How  ?"  gasped  Simon,  starting  back  and  turning  pale.  "  You 
— you — " 

"  Why,  I  am  your  icife,  Simon,  if  you  say  so ;  but  if  you  keep 
me,  you  shall  tight  a  duel  with  me  every  morning,  and  we'll  alter- 
nate till  one  of  us  falls ;  first  morning,  pistols — next  morning, 
swords.    You  have  seen  me  shoot  some." 

At  this  juncture  the  truth  had  forced  itself  to  the  old  marquis's 
mind. 

"  It  must  be !"  he  whispered,  seizing  his  noble  son  by  the  hand. 
"  It  must  be  my  own  noble  Louis  !    Assure  mo  I  do  not  dream." 

"  You  do  not,  father,  for  I  am  your  own  Louis.  But  see — here 
comes  Louise.    Don't  cast  her  oil' because  her  skin  is  dusky!" 

"  Is  it  possible !"  gasped  Lobois,  as  he  saw  Louise  sink  on  her 
father's  bosom.  "  There's  been  some  foul  witchery  here — some 
deep,  Infernal  machination !  Louis ! — Louise !  The  son  is  the 
daughter,  and  tho  daughter  is  the  son  !   There's  a  foul  plot  here  !" 

"Ay!"  cried  Louij,  tearing  the  rich  gown  he  wore  from  his 
body,  and  revealing  the  light  undress  of  a  French  officer,  "  there 
has  been  a  foul  plot,  and  you  can  well  explain  it !" 

"Me — explain?"  stammered  the  villain,  gazing  first  at  the 
vouth  and  then  at  the  maiden,  who  yet  wore  her  Indian  dress. 
"  Who  are  you?"  he  gasped,  starting  towards  the  seeming  Indian, 
and  seizing  the  dusky  arm.    "  Speak  !    Who  are  yi  V 

"  I  am  one  whom  you  once  sought  for  a  wife !" 

"  Louise  St.  Julien  V 

"  Yes." 

"Ah!    Duped — befooled!    But — there's  a  plot !" 

A  few  moments  more  he  gazed  upon  the  two  metamorphosed 
ones,  and  then,  utterly  powerless  from  mad  delirium,  he  sank 
down. 

But  Simon  Lobois  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  dark.  Tho  old 
■ian  and  St.  Denis  were  lost  in  amazement.  The  latter  had 
clasped  his  own  loved  one  to  his  bosom,  and  she  had  whispered 
into  his  ear  the  sweet  promise  of  love  once  more,  yet  he  could  not 
understand  it. 

"  I  see  you  are  all  astonished,"  said  Louis,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  know  of  this  funny  affair.  So  sit  down  and  listen ;  sit 
down — all  of  you." 

And  down  they  sat,  Coqualla  keeping  close  by  her  companion's 
side,  and  seeming  as  happy  as  the  rest  of  the  happy  ones. 

"Now  listen,"  commenced  Louis.  "You  remember  on  that 
night  when  we  played  'hide  and Jind  me'  in  the  yard,  Louise  and 
I  went  off  into  the  house  before  we  hid.  We  had  planned  to  have 
some  sport  with  Goupart.  Louise  and  I  never  realized  how  much 
we  resembled  each  other  until  we  exchanged  garbs.  When  I  saw 
her  in  my  clothes,  she  looked  just  like  my  own  self  in  a  mirror; 
and  when  1  had  put  on  her  dress,  which  had  to  be  let  out  but  very 
little,  she  assured  me  I  was  her  counterpart,  and  when  1  looked  in 
tho  mirror,  I  could  have  sworn  she  stood  before  me.  We  had 
reached  the  corner  of  the  barn,  nnd  I  was  showing  Louise  whero 
to  hide,  intending  then  to  have  gone  myself  to  the  stable,  when  a 
party  of  Indians  rushed  and  6cized  upon  us,  and  having  gagged 
us,  hurried  out  through  the  postern.  There  were  twenty  of  them 
in  all,  and  they  were  Chickasaws.  Away  they  took  us,  and  all 
night  they  kept  on  through  the  deep  forest.  One  of  them  spoke 
to  ine  in  the  Chickasaw  tongue,  and  I  was  upon  tho  point  of  an- 
swering him,  when  the  thought  struck  mo  that  he  only  wished  to 
try  if  1  knew  the  language ;  so  I  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  it. 
You  know  I  learned  a  great  deal  of  it  from  old  Oakbow.  After 
that  1  listened  to  their  conversation,  and  I  found  that  I — the  girl — 
was  to  be  carried  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  boy  was  to  be  taken 
up  to  the  Natchez.  Of  course,  I  then  knew  that  Simon  Lobois 
had  a  hand  in  this,  lor  he  had  gone  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
meant  to  have  Louise  taken,  and  there  force  her  to  marry  him, 


while  I  was  carried  off  another  way,  perhaps  to  be  killed, — and 
thus  he  would  have  all  our  father's  wealth.  Before  morning,  we 
came  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  separate.  I  did  once  feel  like 
giving  battle  to  the  whole  pack ;  but  I  was  wholly  unarmed,  and 
the  thought  was  dropped.  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak  a  few 
parting  words  with  my  companion,  and  they  granted  my  request. 
I  told  Louise  what  I  had  heard.  '  Now,'  said  I,  '  they  don't  mis- 
trust the  change  we've  made.  I  will  let  them  still  think  I  am  the 
girl,  and  thus  you  will  bo  free  of  Simon  ;  while,  if  you  go  to  the 
Natchez,  still  retaining  your  male  disguise,  you  can  at  any  mo- 
ment savo  yourself  from  death  by  revealing  yourself.'  At  all 
events,  we  both  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  for  each  of  us  to 
continue  the  deception,  and  we  did  so. 

"  I  was  taken  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  there 
Simon  came  for  me.  Probably  you  have  heard  his  story  of  the 
strange  manner  in  which  he  found  me.  However,  he  found  me, 
and  took  me  to  New  Orleans,  and  for  a  few  days  I  was  sick.  I 
had  suffered  some  in  my  hard  journey,  and  was  pale  and  faint. 
He  did  not  mistrust  the  deception.  He  fondly  believed  he  had 
Louise  safely  in  charge,  and  I  resolved  to  let  him  think  so.  He 
did  not  once  suspect  me,  even  when  I  was  the  most  unreserved  in 
my  speech.  Sickness,  long  and  severe,  added  to  his  absence, 
served  to  keep  him  from  me  ;  so  he  still  cherished  the  illusion.  I 
could  not  have  revealed  myself,  after  I  found  he  was  going  to 
bring  me  home,  until  I  had  got  here,  for  I  meant  that  my  father 
and  Goupart  should  see  the  tableau.  And  then  I  had  meant  to 
have  set  off  in  search  of  Louise,  for  I  did  not  doubt  that  sho  was 
safe  with  the  Natchez.  But  all  has  ended  better  than  I  had  even 
hoped.  These  clothes  I  have  on  now  I  got  of  a  young  French 
officer  in  New  Orleans  through  tho  agency  of  the  physician,  to 
whom  I  entrusted  my  secret,  and  who  promised  to  keep  it.  You 
have  heard  the  rest.    And  now  for  Louise's  story." 

Thus  called  upon,  Louise  commenced.  She  told  how  she  was 
taken  to  the  village  of  the  White  Apple  by  Stung  Serpent ;  how 
they  meant  to  kill  her,  and  for  what  strange  purpose ;  how  Coqual- 
la interceded  for  her,  and  how  it  was  arranged  that  she  should 
marry  the  princess. 

"  Here  I  was  puzzled,"  said  Louise ;  "  but  I  determined  to 
throw  myself  upon  Coqualla's  friendship.  I  told  her  the  secret  of 
my  sex,  and  asked  her  to  save  me.  She  threw  her  arms  about 
my  neck  and  promised  to  keep  my  secret,  and  be  to  me  a  sister, 
while  she  passed  for  my  wife.  So  my  secret  was  safe,  and  even  to 
this  moment  none  of  them  know  that  I  was  not  a  male.  Only 
she  told  her  father  whon  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  thus  he  waa 
led  to  absolve  me  from  my  promise  to  remain  with  them." 

And  Louise  went  on  and  told  her  startling  story,  and  as  she  did 
so,  more  than  one  bright  look  of  holy  gratitude  was  cast  upon  the 
beautiful  Coqualla. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  in  conclusion,  "I  am  able  to  give  you 
some  clue  to  the  great  mystery  which  underlies  the  whole.  When 
Stung  Serpent  was  upon  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for  me,  and  he 
told  me  all,  and  he  gave  me  this  paper  in  token  of  his  truth.  Read 
it,  father,  and  know  what  a  villain  you  have  kept  beneath  your 
roof." 

As  Louise  handed  her  father  the  paper,  Simon  Lobois  started 

to  his  feet. 

"  Back !"  shouted  Louis,  springing  forward  and  pushing  him 
back  into  his  chair.  "  Tony,  watch  this  man,  and  see  that  he  does 
not  leave  the  room." 

Old  Tony,  who  had  stood  by  and  heard  all,  now  moved  to 
Simon's  side,  and  as  the  villain  gazed  upon  the  huge  bulk  of  the 
negro,  he  uttered  a  stifled  groan,  and  settled  back. 

Tho  marquis  read  the  paper  aloud.    It  was  as  follows : 

"  This  is  my  bond,  that  I  will  pay  to  Stung  Serpent  one  hun 
dred  large  pieces  of  gold,  in  French  coin,  when  he  shall  have 
removed  Louis  and  Louise  St.  Julien  from  their  home.  And  he, 
on  his  part,  promises  that  said  Louis  shall  be  killed,  and  that 
Louise  shall  be  sunt  6afely  to  the  middle  trail  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
train. Simon  Lobois." 

That  was  enough.  Simon  denied  it  all,  then  swore,  then  drew 
his  sword,  and  then — Tony  knocked  him  down ;  and  ere  long 
afterwards  he  was  taken  from  the  room. 

We  will  not  tell  how  the  old  marquis  embraced  Coqualla,  nor 
how  he  embraced  his  restored  children  over  and  over  again,  for 
that  can  all  bo  imagined.  But  wo  w  ill  tell  how  the  dusky  princess 
trembled  when  she  met  the  gaze  of  Louis,  for  there  she  saw  tho 
very  face  with  which  she  had  fallen  iu  love,  though  only  by  proxy ; 
and  how  her  dark  eye  grew  moist  when  he  blessed  her. 

Before  noon,  Louise  had  contrived,  with  Coqualla's  assistance, 
to  remove  the  last  stain  from  her  6kin,  and  when  sho  stood,  all 
white  and  pure,  she  saw  a  tear  on  Coqualla's  dark  cheek. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing,"  was  the  soft  reply. 

"  Ah  tell  mo  the  truth.    Coqualla  will  not  deceive  her  sister." 

■•   no,"  murmured  tho  noble  girl,  throwing  her  arras  about 

Louise's  neck,  and  pillowing  her  head  upon  her  bosom.  "  But 
you  will  forgive  me.  Coqualla  has  left  her  people  forever,  but 
she  has  not  left  her  skiu." 

"  But  tell  mo  all,  my  sister." 

"  Coqualla  loved  the  White  Hand,  and  she  was  only  a  sister. 
Now  Coqualla  has  seen  another  with  the  same  beautiful  face. 
But  she  does  not  murmur.    She  is  content ;  only — " 

"  Go  on,  my  sister.    Tell  me  all." 

"  If  Coqualla  was  white,  she  could  love ;  O,  my  sister  does  not 
know  how  she  could  have  been  loved  had  she  not  been  Coqoalla's 
sister !" 

Louise  had  read  the  girl's  Beerct,  and  as  she  gazed  into  those 
soft,  mild  features,  she  uttered,  with  all  the  truth  of  her  soul : 

"Coqualla  does  not  need  a  whiter  skin.  She  is  beautiful 
enough.  I  know  Coqualla's  heart,  and  her  face  is  as  pure  as  that." 
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The  maiden  princess  blessed  her  sister,  and  wiped  away  her 
tears,  for  she  heard  some  one  coming. 

#  #  #  #  * 

On  the  next  morning  the  room  where  Simon  Lohois  had  been 
put  was  found  empty,  and  the  slave  Peter  was  also  found  to  be 
missing ;  but  no  search  was  made  for  them,  for  the  one  was  worth- 
less, and  the  other  carried  guilt  enough  to  punish  him  with  its 
shame  and  burden. 

And  now  joy  was  once  more  in  St.  Julicn's  household.  Gou- 
part  and  Louise  wandered  about  together,  and  for  a  while  Louis 
was  left  alone,  for  the  only  other  young  person  with  whom  he  could 
associate  seemed  to  shun  him.  One  day  Louise  drew  her  brother 
one  side,  and  whispered  with  him,  for  she  had  that  morning  found 
Coqualla  in  tears,  and  the  poor  princess  had  murmured  the  thought 
of  going  back  to  the  homes  of  her  fathers  to  lie  down  by  their 
graves.  But  what  Louise  said  to  her  brother  may  not  be  known 
— only,  an  hour  later,  Louis  and  Coqualla  walked  away  down  in 
the  garden. 

At  length,  the  old  cure,  Father  Languet,  made  his  visit  to  the 
chateau,  and  there  was  work  for  him  to  do.  Goupart  and  Louise 
were  made  one  for  life,  and  this  time  the  blushing  girl  was  fastened. 

But  the  work  ended  not  here.  Louis  St.  Julien  had  spent  many 
hours  with  Coqualla,  for  he  had  become  her  teacher,  and  he  had 
opened  to  her  mind  the  riches  of  the  Great  Book.  And  while  she 
had  studied  that,  he  had  studied  her.  At  first  ho  was  surprised  at 
the  wondrous  depth  of  her  mind,  but  he  was  no  less  awed  by  its 
sublime  purity  and  grandeur  of  conception.  And  thus  he  probed 
her  heart  to  its  inmost  depths,  and  he  found  it  as  noble  and  pure 
as  it  was  generous  and  loving.  Ere  he  knew  it,  ho  had  loved  her, 
and  almost  unconsciously  the  story  of  his  love  dropped  from  his  lips. 

"Coqualla,"  he  whispered,  "  thou  didst  love  my  sister  for  her 
face.  Mine  is  like  it.  Love  me,  then,  and  be  mine  for  life.  I 
love  thee,  for  thou  art  all  love  and  purity  to  me." 

And  Coqualla  placed  one  of  her  soft  hands  in  his,  and  then 
rested  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  as  her  dark  tresses  fell  over 
his  shoulders,  hiding  her  face  and  the  tears  that  shone  there,  she 
answered  him  : 

"  Coqualla  can  give  thee  all  her  heart,  and  be  to  thee  a  slave  for 
life.  But  if  you  make  her  your  wife,  O  be  sure  you  will  never 
regret  it ;  for  Coqualla's  heart  would  break  if  you  loved  her  no 
more  I" 


And  now  what  more  shall  we  tell  ?  For  a  long  time  the  panic 
caused  by  the  fearful  plot  of  the  Indians  lasted  among  the  colo- 
nists, but  they  gradually  waded  out  of  the  danger,  though  their 
way  was  through  much  blood.  The  Natchez  had  sealed  their  own 
doom,  and  a  few  short  years  sufficed  to  sweep  them  from  the  list 
of  Indian  tribes,  and  the  once  powerful  nation  was  known  no 
more  on  cartli  but  in  name  and  the  history  of  the  past.  Simon 
Lohois  joined  the  French  force,  having  received  a  lieutenant's 
commission  from  Pcrier,  and  he  fell  at  the  siege  of  one  of  the 
Natchez  forts.  So  a  Natchez  bullet  found  the  life  of  him  who  had 
thought  to  barter  away  the  life  of  another  through  the  hands  of 
the  Natchez. 

Troubles  came  now  thick  and  fast  upon  the  hardy  settlers,  and 
once  the  marquis  told  his  children  that  if  they  wished,  he  would 
sell  out  and  return  to  France.  But  they  did  not  wish  it.  St. 
Denis  was  happy  enough  where  he  was,  for  Louise  was  a  salHcicnt 
shield  against  every  ill  from  within,  and  his  own  bravery  and  for- 
titude swept  away  all  other  fear.  And  Louis  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  treasure  the  intrinsic  merits  of  which  wero  every 
day  developing  themselves  to  his  understanding  ;  and  after  a  few 
short  months  of  wedded  life,  all  doubts  vanished  from  Coqualla's 
mind,  for  she  was  assured  that  a  love  like  her  husband's  could 
never  grow  cold  while  she  remained  true  and  faithful. 

"  No,"  said  St.  Denis,  "  we  will  not  return,  for  in  this  colony, 
now  surrounded  by  dangers  and  gloom,  I  can  see  the  germ  of  a 
nation.  A  soil  so  productive,  with  resources  and  natural  advan- 
tages so  mighty,  must  one  day  be  reclaimed  to  civilization  of  the 
highest  order.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  great  valley  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  should  not,  at  no  very  distant  time,  become 
literally  the  Garden  of  the  World.  And,"  he  added,  while  his 
dark  eye  burned,  and  his  bosom  swelled  with  deep  emotion,  "  may 
not  those  who  have  already  subdued  the  wilderness  in  the  East,  at 
some  time  meet  us  of  the  West,  and,  as  one  family  in  the  Now 
World,  bidding  adieu  to  the  thrones  of  the  Old,  raise  the  standard 
of  a  united  nation,  with  a  government  commensurate  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  result,  and  with  a  perpetuity  of  purpose  worthy 
the  memory  of  those  noble  pioneers  who  first  grappled  the  dark 
terrors  of  the  wilderness,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  architects  of 
a  new  and  more  glorious  realm.  We  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but 
the  mystic  voice  of  prophecy  tells  me  we  may  leave  the  noble 
heritage  to  our  children  !" 


SYRA  IN  THE  ARCI 1 1  PEL  AGO.— ERZEROUM. 

The  view  given  above  represents  a  very  striking  and  inter- 
esting place,  the  city  of  Syra,  or  Hermopolis,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Syra,  one  of  those  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  lying 
among  the  Cyclades,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Paros. 
The  island  has  an  area  of  fifty-five  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  30,000  souls.  Our  view  is  sketched  from  the  sea,  a  point 
which  brings  into  strong  relief  the  bold  mountain  background, 
the  conical  hills,  on  one  of  which  the  old  town  is  situated,  and  the 
dense  mass  of  buildings  clustered  along  the  shore.  The  singular 
Mediterranean  craft,  with  the  curving  sweep  of  their  lateen  yards, 
is  by  no  moans  an  uninteresting  feature  in  the  scene,  and  contrasts 
with  the  fine  Yankee  built  ship  we  see  gliding  along  under  easy 
sail.  Since  the  Greek  revolution,  the  city  has  been  very  much 
beautified  and  improved,  and  has  risen  to  a  commercial  impor- 
tance second  only  to  that  of  Athens.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
consuls  of  most  European  States,  and  a  principal  station  of  the 
Mediterranean  steamers  going  to  and  from  Constantinople.  Hence 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  has  been  a  point  of  considerable 
interest.  The  highest  point  shown  in  our  picture  is  about  4000 
feet  high.  Many  parts  of  the  island  of  Syra  are  fertile,  producing 
corn,  wine,  silk,  tigs  and  cotton. — Erzeroum.  The  scene  pre- 
sented below  of  Erzeroum,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  is  strikingly 
wild  and  oriental  in  its  character.  The  background  is  formed  of 
broken  mountains  that  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  sky.  Part 
of  the  city,  with  its  indented  walls,  straggles  over  a  rocky  ridgo, 
while  a  mass  of  buildings  covers  the  area  below,  attracting  the 
eye  to  the  curious  little  houses,  mostly  of  one  story,  intermingled 
with  the  domes  and  minarets  which  give  such  a  character  to  an 
oriental  settlement.  The  foreground  is  bold  and  broken,  and  here 
wo  see  a  couple  of  mounted  horsemen  and  a  group  of  the  inhabi- 
tants lazily  lounging  on  the  greensward.  The  whole  scene  is 
peculiar  and  striking.  Erzeroum  is  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  a  plain 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  155  miles  west  of 
Mount  Ararat.  It  is  partly  enclosed  by  a  wall  50  feet  high,  and 
has  an  extensive  citadel.  The  streets  are  narrow,  filthy,  and  in- 
fested with  savage  dogs.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Arme- 
nian and  Greek  churches  and  schools,  about  forty  mosques,  a  large 
custom  house,  and  numerous  khans  and  caravanserais.  It  is  tho 
principal  halting  place  for  the  caravans  on  tho  march  from  Tehe- 
ran to  Mecca. 


CITY  OF  ERZEROUM,  CAPITAL  OF  ARMENIA. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TWO  FLOWERS. 

BY    WILLIAM    W.  HEBDABD. 

I  know  too,  that  for  me  thy  bower 

Is  budding  into  glorious  bloom, 
The  rarest,  sweetest,  loveliest  flower, 

From  whirh  the  breezes  Pip  perfume; 
But  though  it  blooms  perennial  there, 
liow  prove  a  balm  to  my  despair? 

I  cannot  pluck  the  charming  flower — 

To  linger  round  it  may  not  dare — 
I  can  but  gaze  one  little  hour, 

And  drink  its  fresh  and  fragrant  ah*; 
Then,  though  an  angel  bid  me  stay, 

Must  boar  my  breaking  heart  away. 

And  yet  a  something  deathless  clings 

Still  to  the  floweret  blooming  there; 
Up  from  my  gushing  heart  it  springs. 

And  fills  my  every  breath  with  prayer, 
That  I  may  drink  from  day  to  day 
Its  incenso  till  I've  parsed  away. 

And  yet,  alas,  'tis  bat  a  flower! 

And  when  some  wiutry  storm  appears, 
To  touch  it  with  a  frosty  power, 

And  bend  it  'ncath  a  blast  of  fears, 
"Twill  close  its  perfumed  lips,  and  breathe 
No  more  its  native  bowers  beneath! 

But  0,  let  not  the  angel  Death, 

When  culling  "mong  our  bowers  of  bliai 
For  promise-buds  to  fill  his  wreath, 

Put  forth  his  icy  hand  for  this! 
For  rather  let  the  hand  divine, 
Tako  from  the  world  this  soul  of  mine ! 

Alas !  already  is  his  eye 

Fixed  steadfast  on  its  virgin  bloom — 
Too  pure  for  earth,  he'll  bid  it  die, 

And  take  the  lovely  wanderer  homo — 
And  while  I  mourn  its  earthly  doom, 
It  shall  in  heaven's  bright  bowers  re-bloom! 

And  when  across  that  bridgo  of  flowers, 

O'er  which  the  bright  celestials  tread, 
Ascending  from  this  world  of  ours, 

With  spirits  of  the  holy  dead, 
Withiu  the  radiant  gates  I  stand, 
0  may  this  flower  be  in  my  hand ! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  HEIRESS. 

BY  FI1ED.  W.  SAUNDEB9. 

Ai/rnoi-Gti  my  friend  Tompkins  and  myself  have  been  on  in- 
timate terms,  and  constantly  together  ever  since  that  dark  period 
when  we  were  unfortunately  born  into  this  dreary  world  of  debts 
and  creditors,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  there  should  have  been 
but  one  quarrel  between  us.  That  is  to  say,  but  one  serious  quar- 
rel— we  have  had  our  little  "  spats"  like  everybody  else;  and,  in 
oar  more  youthful  days,  indulged  in  daily  tights,  keeping  each 
other  supplied  with  chronic  black  eyes,  like  high-spirited  boys  as 
we  were.  But  the  sun  never  went  down  upon  our  wrath,  each 
battle  being  invariably  succeeded  by  a  "  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce," to  remain  in  effect  just  so  long  as  tho  high  contracting 
parties  saw  fit.  But  upon  one  momentous  occasion  the  misunder- 
standing was  of  a  mora  serious  nature,  and  for  a  time  threatened 
terrific  consequences,  even  the  moistening  of  the  soil  of  I'ugwash 
with  the  blood  of  one — or  perhaps  two,  as  brave  fellows  as  ever 
showed  their  backs  to  a  deputy  sheriff;  and  in  this  wise  did  it 
happen. 

Some  six  or  several  years  ago,  during  tho  heated  term  over 
which  tho  dog-star  presides,  my  friend  and  myself,  having  no  par- 
ticular business  in  the  city — nor  indeed  anywhere  else — and  being 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  most  unamiable  tailor,  who,  with 
soveral  other  disagreeable  people,  persisted  in  calling  upon  us 
daily,  wo  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  short  sojourn  at 
some  not  over  expensive  watering  place  would  be  of  material  ben- 
efit both  to  our  health  and  spirits.  That  we  should  pitch  upon 
Pugwash  as  the  place  most  likely  to  come  within  our  means,  and 
s.t  the  samo  time  bring  us  in  contact  with  good  society — was  as 
natural  as  that  a  duck  should  go  barefoot.  Accordingly  to  Pug- 
wash wo  went. 

Tho  hotel  was  crowded  with  company.  There  was  a  large  del- 
egation from  the  Southern  States,  more  from  tho  West,  and  not  a 
few  from  the  East ;  while  a  respectable  minority  belonged  to  that 
class  of  individuals  who  never  seem  to  live  anywhere,  but  arc  con- 
stantly going  away  from  home,  and  never  coming  back.  After  a 
protracted  negotiation  with  a  thin  gentleman  who  stood  behind  a 
mahogany  counter,  a  Havana  cigar,  and  a  pair  of  green  specta- 
cles, my  friend  and  I  were  accommodated  with  a  double-bedded, 
mouse  trap  looking  roem,  on  what  would  have  been  tho  first  floor, 
had  it  been  the  custom  at  that  time  to  enter  a  public  house  by  tho 
scuttle.  The  room,  however,  was  of  sufficiently  ample  dimen- 
sions to  contain  very  much  more  than  the  two  collapsed  carpet- 
bags which  constituted  our  joint  luggage.  So  making  a  careful 
toilet,  and  turning  up  a  copper  to  decide  which  of  us  should  have 
the  choice  of  the  two  beds — one  being  evidently,  from  its  length, 
destined  for  a  rope  walk  rather  than  an  attic  chamber,  while  tho 
other  would  have  suited  Tom  Thumb  to  a  nicety,  with  my 
usual  luck  the  short  bed  fell  to  my  lot,  and  I  slept  with  my  knees 
under  my  chin  for  the  next  fortnight.  By  the  time  this  important 
matter  was  arranged,  the  thundering  and  long  continued  roar  of 
a  gong  made  known  to  all  hearers  two  things  :  first,  the  fearful 


want  of  taste  in  the  landlord  in  admitting  such  an  instrument  of 
torture  into  his  houso  ;  and  secondly,  that  supper  was  ready. 

With  an  exclamation  against  the  former  and  an  inward  blessing 
upon  the  latter  point  of  information,  we  descended  to  the  supper 
room.  Two  tables  extending  from  end  to  end  of  a  room  a  trifle 
smaller  than  all  out-doors,  and  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  in  black 
coats,  and  ladies  in  pink  dresses  and  blue  dresses  and  green  dress- 
es, and  all  other  sorts  and  descriptions  of  dresses  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  made  tho  room  the  counterpart  of  any  other  dining- 
room  in  any  other  populous  hotel.  After  a  weary  pilgrimage 
around  those  endless  tables,  under  convoy  of  four  waiters  whose 
chief  object  seemed  to  be  to  trip  us  up,  we  succeeded  in  finding 
two  chairs  tilted  up  on  their  forward  legs,  with  their  backs  rest- 
ing against  the  table,  and  directly  in  front  wero  two  plates,  each 
containing  a  little  square  card,  bearing  respectively  the  honored 
names  "  Jinx,"  "  Tompkins." 

To  tip  the  chairs  back  into  their  normal  position,  seat  ourselves 
in  them,  and  commence  twiddling  our  knives  and  forks  was  tho 
work  of  in  instant ;  but  to  proceed  any  further  depended  of  course 
upon  tho  whim  or  caprice  of  a  host  of  thoso  tyrants  of  the  stom- 
ach— table  waiters — who  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  verily 
believed,  had  entered  into  a  league  and  covenant  to  starve  us  to 
death,  their  sole  employment  appearing  to  bo  to  chase  each  other 
frantically  up  and  down  the  hall  at  a  rate  which  threatened  swift 
destruction  to  any  unhappy  individual  who  might  chance  to  come 
in  collision  with  them.  At  length,  when  almost  upon  tho  brink 
of  despair,  one  more  merciful  than  tho  others  pitched  on  to  the 
table  before  us  a  suspicion  of  supper  in  tho  shape  of  a  dish  con- 
taining several  little  circular  slicos  of  tongue  of  such  extreme 
tenuity  as  to  bo  more  tho  evidence  of  things  unseen,  the  promise 
of  things  hoped  for,  than  tho  substantial  beef  we  craved  ;  this, 
together  with  a  span  of  sallow  biscuit  and  a  dab  of  mighty  butter 
being  all  we  could  obtain,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  to. 

I  had  just  succeeded  in  scalding  my  throat  with  a  cup  of  un- 
utterably sultry  tea,  and  was  endeavoring  to  hide  my  face  in  my 
handkerchief  from  tho  gaze  of  a  pretty  girl  opposite,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  watching  the  contortions  of  my  counte- 
nance, when  a  succession  of  sharp  punches  in  tho  ribs  from 
Tompkins's  elbow,  drew  my  attention  towards  that  gentleman. 

"  Say,  Jinx,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  stage  whisper,  as  he  directed 
my  attention  toward  a  lady  who  sat  at  tho  upper  extremity  of 
the  table,  "that's  a  spanker,  aint  it?  She's  a  regular — what  d'yo 
call  it?  Juno  isn't  it— or  Hercules,  or  something?  I  never 
could  get  the  hang  of  those  confounded  old  gods  and  goddesses." 

Following  with  my  eyo  the  direction  of  Tompkins's  forefinger, 
I  beheld  a  moderately  good-looking  female,  somewhat  above  the 
ordinary  stature,  with  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  and  eyes  that 
would  have  been  beautiful  but  for  their  somewhat  too  bold  and 
confident  expression.  There  was  something  about  her  which 
attracted  while  at  the  samo  time  it  repelled  tho  admiration  one  felt 
compelled  to  accord  her. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?"  persisted  Tompkins,  as, 
after  satisfying  my  curiosity,  I  retur  ncd — not  to  my  muttons,  but 
to  the  dish  of  tongue,  and  forked  half  a  dozen  of  tho  animal 
chequers  into  my  plate. 

"  0,  she'll  do,"  I  drawled,  in  that  patronizing  tone  men  are  apt 
to  assume  when  speaking  of  a  lady,  who,  in  all  probability,  don't 
care  a  snap  whether  they  think  she'll  do,  or  not.  "  She  is  not 
one  of  my  beauties,"  I  continued,  "  there  is  something  too  much 
of  her.  In  her  society  I  should  feel  myself  tho  weaker  rcsscl  i 
a  sensation  by  no  means  pleasant,  you  know.  However,  that  may 
wear  off  when  we  become  acquainted  with  her." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  spluttered  Tompkins,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  supper,  and  we  plied  our  knives  and  forks  for  a  few  min- 
utes with  commendable  diligence  ;  but  presently  found  ourselves, 
almost  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  looking  earnestly  in  tho  direction 
of  the  fair  unknown. 

By  her  side  sat  a  gentleman  of  prepossessing  appearance,  with 
immense  black  whiskers,  large  black  eyes,  and  a  complexion  that 
marked  him  as  a  son  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  upon  which  the 
sun  delights  to  shine.  As  we  gazed,  or  rather  gaped  at  the  pair, 
the  gentleman  raised  his  magnificent  great  eyes,  and  catching 
ours  fixed  so  attentively  upon  them,  bowed  with  the  most  gentle- 
manly and  thorough  bred  air  conceivable,  and  whispering  some- 
thing to  the  lady,  she  also  raised  her  eyes,  smiled  sweetly  and 
gently  inclined  her  head.  To  say  that  we  wero  surprised  at  this 
evidence  of  affability  on  the  part  of  tho  distinguished  looking 
gentleman  and  lady,  is  not  more  than  might  be  expected  ;  but 
our  surprise  was  not  greater  than  our  satisfaction,  for  they  bore 
about  them  every  token  of  belonging  to  some  of  "  our  first  fam- 
ilies," and  visions  of  '*  high  society  "  flitted  before  our  eyes,  as 
we  pulled  up  the  corners  of  our  dickeys,  brushed  up  our  hair,  and 
endeavored  to  look  our  prettiest,  as  fellows  will  when  noticed  by 
persons  of  distinction. 

Supper  being  concludod,  most  of  tho  company  repaired  to  the 
parlors  to  engage  in  the  nightly  "hop,"  while  Tompkins  and  I 
betook  ourselves  to  the  piazza  to  make  a  burnt  offering  of  a  cigar 
or  two,  and  to  make  the  sacrifice  more  acceptable  to  ourselves, 
drew  our  chairs  into  such  a  position  that  while  enjoying  the  cool 
night  air  and  tho  bright  moonlight,  we  could  also  obtain  a  view  of  the 
parlors  through  the  long  open  windows — where  lovely  girls,  clasp- 
ed in  the  arms  of  gentlemen  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about, 
flitted  hither  and  thither  in  the  mazy  dance.  Such  a  scene  is  al- 
ways pleasant  to  look  upon  ;  and  having  brought  our  first  cigars 
to  a  satisfactory  termination,  and  feeling  no  inclination  to  chango 
our  spots,  we  were  upon  tho  point  of  commencing  a  second  fumi- 
gation, when  the  lady  of  the  black  eyes  and  luxuriant  hair  appear- 
ed at  the  window,  gazed  pensively  upon  the  stars  for  a  moment, 
and  disappeared  among  the  throng  of  dancers. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Tompkins,  tossing  his  newly  lighted  cigar  up- 


on the  head  of  a  gentleman  in  tho  garden  below,  "  I'm  going  in 
side  to  get  an  introduction  to  that  lady.  What  d'ye  think — will 
it  do  ?" 

"  Yes — go  in,  lemons.  I'll  bo  along  by-and-by,  when  I've  fin. 
ished  my  cigar." 

Tompkins  waited  for  no  further  encouragement,  but  popping  in 
at  one  of  tho  windows  was  speedily  lost  to  my  view.  I  remained 
quietly  smoking  my  cigar  till  it  was  almost  consumed,  building 
castles  in  the  air  tho  while,  thinking  how  jolly  it  would  be  to  havo 
plenty  of  money,  a  large  wife  and  small  family,  a  honsc  of  my 
own  and  nothing  to  do — when  the  silver  cord  of  my  dream  was 
loosed  by  a  voice  at  my  sido,  remarking : 

"  Delightful  evening,  sir." 

Now,  as  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  entering  into  conversation  in- 
discriminately with  any  and  every  ono  who  may  sec  fit  to  address 
me,  I  very  naturally  turned,  before  answering,  to  discover  who 
might  bo  the  proprietor  of  this  voice  of  the  night,  and  was  not 
a  little  surprised  and  flattered  at  beholding  the  dark-whiskered 
gentleman  who  had  bowed  to  mo  at  the  supper-table.  Anxious 
therefore  to  atone  for  the  want  of  politeness  displayed  in  not 
answering  sooner,  I  replied  hurriedly  : 

"  Charming  evening — truly  magnificent !" 

"  You  are  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  tho  beauties  of  nature," 
said  the  distinguished  stranger,  deferentially. 

I  admitted  the  charge,  and  a  highly  interesting  conversation 
ensued  upon  the  tip-top  character  of  natural  scenery  generally,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  delivered  myself  of  several  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  places  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life,  but  had  read  a  good 
deal  about,  to  all  of  which  tho  gentleman  assented,  adding  hero 
and  there  a  word,  in  a  manner  indicating  that  ho  had  travelled 
extensively.  By  a  natural  transition,  our  conversation  soon  turn- 
ed from  tho  beauties  of  nature  to  the  more  bewitching  beauties 
who  were  disporting  themselves  on  their  light,  fantastic  toes  with- 
in ;  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  always  eloquent,  as  it  is  from  the 
fullness  of  my  heart  my  mouth  speakcth.  And  as  I  prattled,  be- 
stowing a  note  of  admiration  upon  this  lady,  and  an  exclamation 
point  upon  another,  as  they  flitted  by  the  window  liko  so  many 
grown  up  fairies,  what  should  1  seo  but  the  dark-eyed  lady  of  tho 
supper  table,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  my  noble  Tompkins,  whirling 
round  the  room  in  a  waltz. 

I  gave  a  little  start  as  this  nnexpected  vision  passed  before  my 
eyes,  for  I  had  not  suspected  Tompkins  of  sufficient  courage  to 
attack  a  lady  of  such  unmistakeablo  haul  ton.  My  companion 
noticed  the  action. 

"  It  seems  your  friend  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  fair 
cousin,"  he  said,  with  a  smile ;  then,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  un- 
consciously, ho  continued,  "she's  a  good  girl." 

Good  breeding,  a  desiro  to  please,  and  every  other  considera- 
tion, pointed  out  but  ono  course  for  mo  to  pursue.  There  wa« 
nothing  for  it  but  to  improvise  a  complimentary  speech ;  and  I 
stammered  something  about  her  being  an  uncommonly  prepos- 
sessing person. 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  my  companion.  "It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  return  tho  compliment;  I  heard  her  make  the  same 
observation  concerning  yourself  at  tho  table  this  evening." 

My  heart  warmed  toward  the  young  lady,  and  my  eyes  followed 
her  as  sho  twirled  round  the  room,  with  moro  interest  than  I  had 
at  first  thought  her  capablo  of  exciting. 

"  She  is  a  sweet-tempered  girl ;  great  wealth  does  not  havo  tho 
effoct  to  render  her  haughty  or  exacting,"  continued  my  friend  of 
the  midnight  colored  whiskers. 

"  Great  wealth  V — Heavens,  I  felt  it  was  in  my  heart  to  adore 
that  girl. 

"  Yes,  sho  will  shortly  come  into  possession  of  ono  of  the  largest 
and  finest  plantations  in  Louisiana,  perfectly  unincumbered,  and 
with  liberty  to  bestow  it  wherever  her  heart  chooses.  Were  it 
not  that  I  have  ono  of  tho  best  wives  in  tho  world,  I  should  al- 
most wish  myself  a  bachelor,  for  her  sake." 

"  Great  wealth — prodigious  plantation — numerous  niggers — 
and  she  thinks  me  an  uncommonly  prepossessing  person,"  I  re- 
peated to  myself ;  and  my  anti-slavery  proclivities  fleeted  in  a 
moment.  I  felt  that  it  was  all  up  with  me.  A  clear  case  of  lovo 
at  first  sight.  I  was  deeply,  passionately  enamored  of  the  fair 
creature ;  did  sho  not  smile  upon  my  love,  I  felt  that  this  life 
would  be  a  dreary  waste,  and  that  an  early  grave  would  be  all  my 
blighted  heart  could  look  forward  to  with  hope.  I  think  my 
companion  must  have  divined  my  thoughts,  and  approved  the 
true  and  disinterested  affection  I  had  conceived  for  his  fair  kins- 
woman, for,  after  a  moment's  pause,  ho  broke  tho  silence  by 
I  saying : 

"  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  my  cousin,  tho  set  is  now  off  tho 
floor,  and  I  see  she  is  disengaged  ?" 

I  could  not  havo  sprung  to  my  feet  quicker  had  tho  chair  upon 
which  I  was  seated  been  red  hot.  My  companion  smiled  at  my 
impetuosity,  and  hooking  his  arm  in  mine,  we  entered  the  parlor, 
and  made  our  way  toward  the  part  of  the  room  where  in  majestic 
beauty  reclined  my  soul's  adored. 

As  wo  picked  our  way  through  tho  crowd,  my  companion  kept 
up  a  running  fire  of  remarks. 

"  Ho  was  going,"  ho  said,  "  to  introduco  me  to  Miss  Matilda 
Smilhcrs — a  lady  of  high  family — immenso  expectations — spright- 
ly— with  tho  warm  and  cordial  heart  of  a  Creole — fond  of  north- 
ern men — Miss  Smithcrs,  Mr.  Jinx." 

I  bowed ;  the  lady  bowed,  smiled,  and  exhibited  a  set  of  teeth 
that  would  havo  eaten  their  way  into  tho  heart  of  any  fellow  in 
existenco. 

"Might  I  hope  for  tho  honor  of  dancing  with  Miss  Smithers?" 

I  might.  The  music  sounded ;  she  accepted  my  offered  arm 
and  we  stood  at  tho  head  of  the  room.  Again  the  music  blared  ; 
every  gentleman  saluted  his  partner,  every  lady  dittoed,  and  at  it 
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wo  went — cross  over,  forward  and  back,  and  down  the  middle, 
kicking  and  capering  like  mad,  to  the  admired  air  of  "  The  girl  I 
left  behind  me." 

I  think  I  never  met  a  more  agreeable  person  in  my  life  than 
Miss  Smithers — sho  was  all  smiles  and  sweetness,  while  I,  on  my 
part,  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved  of  showing  off 
my  numerous  graces  and  accomplishments.  That  she  was  pleas- 
ed with  me  was  evident,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  fact  that 
she  danced  with  me  nearly  the  entire  evening,  and  when  not 
dancing  with  mo,  Tompkins  was  the  favored  individual.  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  evening's  progress  ;  she  was 
not  one  of  your  icy-hearted  individuals  with  whom  it  takes  one  an 
age  to  become  acquainted.  On  the  contrary,  sho  could  not  have 
been  more  gracious  had  we  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  the 
preceding  thousand  years.  When  sho  raised  her  dark  eyes  to 
mine  with  such  a  look  of  something  more  than  confidence,  I  was 
charmed,  if  ever  a  fellow  was,  and  when  I  thought  of  her  posses- 
sions, and  heard  her  talk  of  her  cousin — who,  she  informed  me, 
was  a  banker — I  could  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped  her.  So 
well  did  I  succeed  in  her  good  graces,  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
dance  sho  consented,  with  a  sweet  smile,  to  tako  a  drive  in  my 
carriage  the  following  morning. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  I  rushed  up  stairs  to  my  dormitory  af- 
ter a  lingering  leave-taking  on  tho  moon-lit  piazza;  and  it  was 
with  more  than  fomale  volubility  that  I  recounted  to  Tompkins, 
as  ho  undressed,  the  events  of  the  evening — my  hopes  and  fears, 
what  I  had  learned  of  her  wealth,  and  how  and  about  it  general- 
ly. But  to  my  unutterable  surprise,  Tompkins  made  no  reply, 
without  an  impatient  grunt  may  bo  interpreted  as  such,  and  in- 
stead of  the  noisy  congratulations  and  offers  of  assistance  I  had 
expocted,  he  tumbled  into  bed,  drew  the  clothes  over  his  head, 
and  made  no  more  talk  than  a  musk-rat.  Tho  cause  of  this 
strange  behaviour  on  tho  part  of  Tompkins,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend,  and  for  nearly  three  minutes  I  sat  like  a  statue,  with 
my  feet  hanging  out  of  bed,  thinking  over  the  matter ;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  as  it  is  not 
my  practice  to  allow  anything  to  interfere  with  my  regular  sleep, 
I  deliberately  drew  in  my  limbs,  extinguished  tho  distant  light 
with  a  flourish  of  my  pillow,  and  was  speedily  in  tho  land  of  dreams. 

"When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  tho  sun  was  up,  and  Tomp- 
kins had  gone  down,  a  thing  ho  had  never  done  before  without 
arousing  me  by  throwing  his  boots  at  me,  or  some  other  playful- 
ness. But  now  his  bed  was  empty  and  it  was  apparent  that  tho 
snlkiness  of  the  night  before  had  not  worn  off.  Jumping  out  of 
bed,  I  paced  the  room  a  moment,  as  newly  awakened  gentlemen 
are  apt  to,  yawning  and  stretching,  previous  to  assuming  my  bi- 
furcated garment,  when,  as  I  peregrinated,  happening  to  approach 
tho  open  window,  what  should  I  behold— but  Tompkins,  with  the 
lady  of  my  lovo  leaning  on  his  arm  as  together  they  promenaded 
the  garden  paths  below  !  The  mystery  was  a  mystery  no  longer, 
all  was  now  clear  as  a  quill — Tompkins  was  my  rival.  This  then 
was  the  viper  I  had  warmed  in  my  bosom. 

"  Base  villain  and  false  friend,  thy  treacherous  schemes  shall 
avail  thee  nothing,  for  Jinx  is  thy  adversary  !"  I  muttered,  as  I 
fiercely  combed  my  hair,  and  from  that  moment  hate,  bitter  and 
uncompromising  hato,  reigned  supreme  in  my  indignant  thorax. 

At  tho  broakfast  table  Tompkins  met  me  with  a  cold  and  for- 
mal salute,  which  I  returned  with  equal  frigidity,  and  by  a  tacit 
understanding  wo  avoided  each  other  from  that  time  forward.  At 
tho  appointed  hour  my  hired  carriage  was  driven  round  to  the 
door,  and  my  adored  Matilda,  with  most  unfeminino  promptitude, 
made  her  appearance  gloved  and  shawled  for  the  ride.  If  I  had 
thought  Matilda  an  agreeable  person  the  night  before,  one  in 
whose  society  I  delighted,  where  can  I  find  words  to  express  my 
sense  of  her  amiability  and  gentleness,  or  the  truly  charming 
style  of  conversation  she  adopted  during  that  delightful  drive  ? 
If  I  pointed  out  an  object  of  beauty  and  expressed  my  admira- 
tion therefor,  she  was  in  raptures.  Did  I  find  food  for  mirth,  sho  . 
was  convulsed.  Did  "  a  feeling  of  sadness  como  o'er  me  which 
my  soul  could  not  resist,"  she  melted  in  a  moment. 

In  short,  had  I  previously  entertained  any  doubts  about  our 
being  "  cut  out  for  each  other,"  they  existed  no  longer.  Indeed, 
when  I  tried  on  the  sentimental  dodge,  and  hinted  at  tho  unten- 
anted condition  of  my  heart,  she  met  me  half  way,  and  with  a 
languishing  air  wont  on  about  kindred  spirits  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
gave  my  horse  half  a  dozen  severe  cuts  in  my  enthusiasm. 

With  such  a  golden  prospective  what  cared  I  that,  on  my  re- 
turn, they  charged  an  exorbitant  price  for  tho  carriage  *  What 
cared  I  that  I  lost  a  largo  sum  at  billiards  to  my  black  whiskered 
connection  that  was  to  be,  immediately  after  ?  Nothing  !  To  a 
man  of  my  expectations,  such  a  sum  was  unworthy  his  consider- 
ation. But  I  confess  it  did  annoy  mo  to  behold  Tompkins  and 
Matilda  drive  off  directly  after  dinner  in  the  identical  turnout  I 
had  been  the  brief  proprietor  of  m  the  morning. 

In  nearly  the  samo  fashion  did  a  week  pass  away.  Matilda  was 
as  affable  as  I  could  have  wished,  but  then  Tompkins  was  with 
her  when  I  was  not,  and  how  did  I  know  but  she  was  equally  kind 
to  him  t  The  thought  was  torture.  To  consider  him  as  a  rival 
was  bad  enough  ;  but  that  any  ono  should  consider  him  superior, 
or  even  equal  to  me,  was  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  Then,  too, 
Matilda's  cousin,  the  banker,  played  billiards  with  Tompkins  as 
often  as  with  me,  and  won  his  money,  too,  as  I  could  perceive  by 
his  troubled  look  when  quitting  the  saloon.  But  that  argued 
nothing,  for  what  was  the  merest  trifle  to  the  wealthy  banker,  was 
a  groat  doal  to  Tompkins  and  me.  During  all  this  time  wo  had 
never  exchanged  a  word.  If  Tompkins  wont  to  bed  early,  I  re- 
tired late,  and  vico  versa ;  so  that  we  were  seldom  in  contact. 
But  I  was  getting  impatient — what  with  my  losses  to  the  banker 
and  the  heavy  expenses  incidental  to  tho  successful  courting  of 
an  heiress,  I  was  getting  to  bo  sadly  afflicted  with  the  "  shorts.' 


Whether  to  boldly  pop  the  decisive'qucstion  and 'so  put  an  end 
to  my  embarrassments,  was  a  matter  that  exercised  me  not  a  lit- 
tle, and  it  was  upon  this  important  subject  I  was  pondering  when 
my  quondam  friend  drovo  up  to  the  door,  and  having  assisted 
Matilda  to  alight,  drove  off  again.  The  self-satisfied  and  joyous 
expression  that  overspread  his  villanous  old  mug,  decided  mo  at 
once.  Stepping  hastily  forward  I  accosted  the  lady  who  I  fondly 
hoped  would  shortly  become  Mrs.  Jinx.  She  received  mo  with 
more  than  her  usual  urbanity. 

"Was  Miss  Smithers  disengaged  V    Sho  was, 

"  Could  I  see  her  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  on  a  mattcrof  im- 
portance, of  the  greatest  importance  to  myself." 

This  was  accompanied  with  one  of  my  looks.  She  showed  her 
white  teeth  as  sho  answered  that  I  could.  As  we  proceeded 
toward  the  end  of  the  piazza,  I  ventured  to  take  ono  of  her  hands 
upon  which  I  bestowed  the  little  teentiest  bit  of  a  squeeze.  Io  tri- 
umphe!  she  returned  the  squeeze.  Now  for  it,  thought  I,  and 
mustering  all  my  resolution,  I  went  off  into  an  unintelligible 
rhapsody — eternal  lovo  —  heart  and  life  gratefully  devoted — a 
smile  from  her  was  heaven,  a  frown  da — death  ;  hand — heart — 
fortune — life  I 

Sho  blushed,  turned  away  her  hoad,  sighed  deeply  and  mur- 
mured something  about  its  being  so  unexpected,  and  that  sho 
wanted  timo  for  consideration.  But  I  was  inexorable ;  nothing 
short  of  a  docisive  answer  would  do  my  business  for  me.  I  ex- 
plained to  her  the  dilapidated  state  of  my  internal  economy — ex- 
pressed my  conviction  that  not  the  minutest  particle  of  my  heart 
yet  remained  in  my  possession,  and  wound  up  with  a  broad  hint 
to  the  effect  that'if  her  answer — and  a  favorable  one  at  that — was 
not  speedily  forthcoming,  there  would  bo  a  defunct  gentleman 
somewhere  about  tho  houso  inside  of  five  minutes.  This  last  con- 
sideration was  too  mucli  for  her  gentle  spirit — with  another  sigh, 
and  in  the  sweetest  possible  voice,  she  informed  me  she  was  mine. 

Words  cannot  express  the  extent  of  my  delight  as  I  listened  to 
the  sweet  music  of  her  voice.  Could  it  be  that  I  was  in  reality  to 
become  the  proprietor  of  a  wife  and  a  big  plantation  ?  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  senses.  But  the  danger  of  delay,  the  great 
risk  in  letting  such  a  prize  remain  unappropriated,  flashed  across 
my  mind,  and  I  persisted. 

"  When,  dearest  Matilda,"  I  murmured,  "  when  may  I  call  you 
mine  ?" 

Sho  hesitated — she  didn't  know — sho  had  always  a  superstitious 
fear  about  long  engagements. 

"  Had  she,  indeed ;  how  singular  that  I  should  entertain  the 
samo  feelings !  Why  not  let  it  be  at  once — an  elopement,  it 
would  be  so  romantic  ?    Why  not  this  very  day  V 

Again  she  hesitated,  and  again  I  referred  to  the  dead  gentleman, 
and  she  gently  murmured  her  consent. 

"  But  do  not  let  Mr.  Tompkins  know  anything  of  it,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  considerable  energy. 

"And  why  not,  dearest  ?    What  have  you  to  fear  from  him  V 

"  0,  please  do  not  lot  him  know  of  it.    I  am  afraid  of  him." 

"  You  fear  him,  dearest  ?  Ono  word  from  you,  and  I  will 
sweep  the  vilo  reptile  from  the  face  of  the  earth  1" 

"  0,  no,  no  !  For  my  sake  do  not.  Do  not  see  him  at  pres- 
ent, or  if  you  see  him,  do  not  speak  to  him.    Promise  me  that." 

"  Well,  for  your  sake,  I  will  not,"  I  replied,  with  an  air  of  self- 
denial — though  I  was  secretly  pleased,  for  Tompkins  could  have 
thrashed  mo  like  a  -ack  had  he  taken  tho  notion.  "  How  the  dear 
girl  fears  for  my  safety  !"  thought  I,  with  a  decidedly  pleasant 
sensation.    "  But  when  shall  I  have  the  carriage  in  readiness  ?" 

"  Wait  where  you  aro  a  moment.  I  will  consider  and  send 
down  a  note  by  a  servant." 

And  with  a  gentle  pressure  of  my  hand  she  tripped  into  the 
house  and  bounded  up  stairs. 

Those,  and  only  those  who  have  been  in  a  precisely  similar  sit- 
uation, can  imagine  my  feelings  at  that  moment.  I  felt  like  one 
in  a  dream  ;  the  future  was  a  bright  and  a  golden  future — what 
were  tailors  and  creditors  to  me  at  that  moment  ?  I  was  happy  1 
I  didn't  care  a  snap  whether  school  kept  or  not.  While  dream- 
ing such  bright  dreams,  a  servant  approached  and  placed  a  note 
in  my  hand.  It  began,  "  Dear  Aristides,"  and  tho  substance  of 
tho  whole  was  that  "my  own  Matilda"  would  bo  in  readiness  at 
three  o'clock  that  very  afternoon,  to  accompany  me  to  tho  ends  of 
the  earth,  if  I  required  such  a  journey  of  her.  It  was  then  half 
past  one — there  was  barely  time  for  necessary  preparations. 

Rushing  hastily  up  stairs  to  my  room,  I  threw  open  the  door 
aud  entered.  Confusion !  Tompkins  was  there.  What  tho 
deuce  did  the  fellow  want  in  my  room  at  that  hour  of  all  hours  in 
the  day  ?  There  was  no  timo  to  be  lost,  however,  and  I  went  fu- 
riously to  work  upon  my  carpet-bag,  pulling  out  this  and  pushing 
in  that,  until  everything  was  packed  except  my  pistols  and  tho 
garments  I  designed  to  wear  upon  tho  momentous  occasion.  Lay- 
ing the  pistols  ostentatiously  upon  tho  table,  I  began  to  strip, 
preparatory  to  putting  on  my  "  best  clothes,"  and  had  arrived  at 
that  stage  in  which  a  gentleman  is  but  one  remove  from  a  state  of 
nudity,  when  looking  up,  I  saw  Tompkins  gazing  savagely  at  mo. 

"Why  the  deuce  do  you  look  at  me,  sir?"  I  growled,  in  my 
most  ferocious  tone. 

"  Because  I  chooso  to,  sir,"  returned  Tompkins,  in  an  equally 
ungentle  manner.  "And  furthermore,  sir,  let  mo  inform  you,  sir, 
if  you  are  putting  on  those  tilings  for  tho  purpose  of  calling  upon 
Miss  Smithers,  your  timo  is  thrown  away,  sir.  You  may  perhaps 
not  be  aware  that  there  is  a  per/act  understanding  between  Miss 
Smithers  and  myself,  sir." 
"  It  is  false,  sir." 
"  Sir— r— rr  I" 

"  Yes,  false,  sir,"  I  yelled,  catching  up  Matilda's  note  and  hold- 
ing it  up  before  his  face,  in  a  triumphant  manner.  "  Look  there, 
sir,  look  a  the — r — r — rc,  sir!" 


"  'Tis  a  baso  forgery,  sir." 
"  'Tis  not,  sir  I" 
"You  lie,  sir !" 

"  By  heavens,  you  shall  pay  for  that  word,"  I  roared,  clutching 
one  of  my  pistols. 

"  Come  on,  Mister  Jin — nx,"  snoored  Tompkins,  catching  up  a 
long-legged  washstand  and  assuming  a  belligerent  attitude. 

At  that  moment  a  heavy  step  approached  the  door,  and  who 
should  walk  into  the  room,  but  our  mutual  and  enormously  pow- 
erful friend — Captain  George  Booth,  of  tho  ship  Livelyscratch  ? 

"  Hello,  Jinx  !  Hello  Tompkins  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  free 
and  easy  way.  "  What  the  deuce  is  up  now  ?  Damon  and  Pythias 
by  the  ears  V  he  continued,  observing  our  attitudes  and  weapons. 

"  The  villain  !"  I  ejaculated,  moving  toward  Tompkins. 

"  The  presumptuous  scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Tompkins,  making 
a  demonstration  toward  me  with  the  washstand. 

"  Come,  get  out  of  that,"  coolly  remarked  Booth,  knocking 
the  pistol  out  of  my  hand,  while  at  the  samo  timo  he  pushed 
Tompkins  over  on  his  back  on  the  bed.  "  Tompkins,  put  down 
that  what  d'ye  call  it — and  as  for  yon,  Jinx,  you  had  better  dress 
yourself;  you  don't  look  pretty  well,  standing  thero  as  you  aro. 
Now  let  us  know  what  all  this  is  about;"  he  continued,  taking 
a  position  between  us. 

"  There  is  a  lady  stopping  at  this  house,"  I  began,  glaring 
at  Tompkins  from  my  entrenched  position  behind  the  bed  post. 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  lady — "  interrupted  Tompkins,  glaring  at  me  from 
behind  his  bed  post. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Tompkins,  and  let  one  speak  at  a  time," 
interposed  Booth. 

"  A  lady — "  I  continued. 

"Yes,  Miss  Matilda  Smithers,"  again  interrupted  Tompkins. 

"Miss  which?"  exclaimed  Booth,  with  a  comical  look,  as  ho 
dovo  his  hands  into  the  lower  deeps  of  his  breeches  pockets,  and 
gave  vent  to  a  prolonged  whistle.  "  You  don't  mean  to  tell  mo 
you  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  that  she  land  shark'!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Booth?"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil.  "  Miss  Smithers  is  a  highly  respectablo  lady,  who 
is  here  with  her  cousin,  a  wealthy  southern  banker." 

"  O,  yes — I  know  all  about  that— she's  an  heiress — big  planta- 
tion ;  and  her  cousin  is  a  big  fellow  with  black  whiskers,  who 
cheats  you  out  of  all  your  money  at  billiards." 

Tompkins  groaned,  and  Booth  proceeded  : 

"  Banker  ?  to  be  sure  he's  a  banker— -faro  banker,  when  he  does 
anything  else  besides  sponge  such  grcenics  as  you  two  chaps. 
Why,  bless  your  innocent  hearts,  they  are  as  well  known  as  the 
sun  at  every  cheap  watering-place  from  Maine  to  the  further  end 
of  Florida  reefs.  And  I  suppose  ono,  or  both  of  you,  have  prom- 
ised to  marry  her  ?" 

"  Yes,"  faltered  Tompkins,  "  she  promised  to  give  mo  an  an- 
swer this  evening." 

"  The  deuce  sho  did  !  Why,  I  was  to  elope  with  her  at  three 
o'clock  !" 

"  Ha,  ha — tho  old  story.  She's  done  tho  samo  thing  a  thousand 
times,  or  less,"  chuckled  Booth. 

I  looked  at  Tompkins  ;  he  was  looking  unutterably  foolish, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  had  my  features  been  capable  of  wearing  a 
foolish  expression,  they  would  have  done  so  at  that  moment. 
Again  I  looked  at  Tompkins — he  looked  at  me.  We  started  ; 
hesitated ;  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  hugged  away  till 
we  almost  broke  each  other's  backs.  *  *  *  Thero  is  but  little 
more  to  add.  Captain  Booth  waited  upon  the  banker  to  decline, 
in  our  names,  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  his  cousin.  Tho  bank- 
er objected,  and  threatened  legal  proceedings,  but  offered  to  com- 
promise. That  he  could  never  recover  anything  in  the  way  of 
damages,  we  were  all  well  aware,  but  rather  than  have  the  affair 
made  public,  and  our  names  coupled  in  tho  public  prints  with  the 
notorious  names  of  the  two  detestable  sharpers,  wc  consented  to 
compromise.  All  the  money  that  Tompkins  and  I  could  raise  at 
short  notice,  together  with  a  large  sum  borrowed  from  Booth, 
satisfied  the  banker.  And  if  you  want  to  get  a  clip  over  the  head, 
just  say  "  heiress,"  to  either  Tompkins  or  rnyself. 


ROUND  HILL.  MOTORS' ATHIC  WATER-CURE. 

This  institution,  located  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  possesses  great 
attractions  in  the  charming  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  in  tho  love- 
liness of  its  extended  landscape,  as  a  home  for  invalids,  or  a 
summer  retreat  for  families  or  parties  seeking  relaxation  and 
pleasure.  Water,  in  great  abundance  and  of,  the  purest  qualify, 
is  supplied  from  living  mountain  springs ;.  and  tho  bathing  facili- 
ties embrace  every  modern  improvement  for  the  medical  applica- 
tion of  it,  including  Virgnes's  electro-chemical  bath,  for  extract- 
ing all  metallic  substances  from  the  human  system,  whether  taken 
as  medicine  or  otherwise  absorbed. 

Dr.  Halsted,  tho  proprietor  (formerly  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.), 
continues  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Woman's  diseases  and 
weaknesses.  The  success  which  has  attended  his  method  of  treat- 
ing such  complaints,  by  his  system  of  Motorpathy,  has  given  him 
a  most  extended  practice.  This  system  is  founded  on  new  patho- 
logical principles,  and  by  it  permanent  cures  are  effected  with  an 
ease  and  certainty  heretofore  unattaincd.  Ho  also  continues  to 
devote  himself  to  tho  cure  of  all  the  various  kinds  and  forms  of 
chronic  disease.  Having  been  for  twenty  years  at  the  head  of  a 
hydropathic  instituto,  and  within  that  time  having  treated  many 
thousands  of  the  most  complicated  cases,  ho  has  had  nn  opportu- 
nity which  few  havo  possessed,  of  acquiring  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  protracted  and  difficult  complaints.  Address 
II.  Halsted,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  Exposition  of 
Motorpathy,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  seven  postage  stamps  ; 
and  Motion  Life,  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 
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LOWELL,  MASS. 

On  this  and  the  following  page,  we  present  our  read- 
ers with  some  interesting  sketches  made  on  the  spot  and 
expressly  for  tliis  paper,  in  the  ncighhoring  city  of  Low- 
ell, by  Mr.  Warren.  They  are  faithful  and  pleasing. 
The  first  is  the  depot  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road, on  Merrimac  Street,  a  fine,  substantial  building 
of  brick,  with  offices  and  halls,  and  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  st  ition  houses  in  New  England.  The  sa- 
lient tower  with  in  graceful  arched  windows  and  doors 
gives  this  structure  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  The 
second  point  of  view  is  sketched  from  the  banks  of 
the  Mcrrimac  Kiver  at  the  point  of  junction  with  Con- 
cord River.  The  Merrimac  is  seen  here  below  the  falls, 
but  turbulent  from  the  rockv  character  of  the  place, 
whirling  and  dashing  amidst  the  boulders  that  shoot  up 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  We  behold  here  the  source 
of  the  power  which  drives  the  mills  of  the  Man- 
chestcr  of  America.  The  large  buildings  on  the 
river's  bank  with  their  smoking  chimneys  attest  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  manufacturing  business.  The  covered 
bridge  is  that  which  connects  Lowell  with  Pracut. 
The  foreground — with  its  tall  trees,  its  grasses  and 
shrubbery,  and  its  sportive  figures,  has  quite  a  rural  as- 
pect. The  third  engraving  of  this  set  is  a  very  accu- 
rate view  of  Merrimac  Street,  the  widest  and  finest  in 
Lowell.  It  shows  some  of  the  handsomest  and  largest 
business  structures.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  right, 
are  the  remains  of  the  Lowell  Museum,  destroyed  by 
lire  in  January  last.  Next  is  the  fine  block  called  Nes- 
mitb's  Block,  beyond  which  is  the  opening  of  John 
Street.  On  the  other  side  is  Shaw's  spacious  structure, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Lowell,  beyond  which  is  a  succes- 
sion of  stores  and  large  buildings,  terminating  with  the 
portico  of  the  railroad  station.  The  spire  in  the  dis- 
tance is  that  of  the  Congregational  church.  Our  series 
of  sketches  eloses  with  a  view  of  the  Court  House,  a 
very  elegant  building,  designed  by  A.  B.  Young,  the 
distinguished  architect.  It  was  built  in  1850,  at  a  cost 
of  about  8100,000,  is  fire  proof,  and  stands  in  a  com- 
niandirg  situation.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
this  building,  because  it  differs  from  the  stereotyped 
form  of  such  edifices.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
temple  of  justice  should  be  forbidding  and  gloomy  in  its  aspect. 
Mr.  Young  has  designed  a  building,  well  proportioned,  graceful 
and  elegant.  Its  airy  gables,  with  their  rich  ornaments,  the  lofty 
flight  of  steps,  the  portico,  with  its  graceful  arcades,  the  oc- 
tagonal clock  tower,  surmounted  by  the  emblematic  scales — all 
these  features  unite  to  form  a  strongly  individualized  structure, 
and  one  which  makes  a  very  strong  impression  on  the  be- 
holder. Lowell  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimac, 
where  it  receives  the  Concord  River,  at  the  termination  of  five 
railroads  connecting  with  the  seaboard  cities  and  various  sections 
of  the  interior,  and  is  twenty-live  miles  north  by  west  from  Bos- 
ton. It  was  named  after  Francis  C.  Lowell,  a  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton, distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  into  the  United  States.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in 
1826,  and  a  city  in  1836.  When  the  enlargement  of  the  canal 
was  commenced  in  1822,  the  territory  included  within  the  limits 
of  Lowell  contained  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants — its  popu- 
lation is  now  about  40,000.  The  first  purchases  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures,  were  made  here  in  1821. 
The  Merrimac  Company  was  the  first  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,500,000,  and  the  first  cloth  was  woven  in  one  of  their  mills 
in  1823.  The  township  was  taken  from  Chelmsford  in  1826, 
and  embraces  a  territory,  including  the  village  of  Belvidere,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Concord  River,  which  has  since  been  an- 
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nexed  to  Lowell  from  a  corner  of  Tewksbury,  of  about  five  square 
miles.  The  place  where  the  city  stands  was  known  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  country  as  one  of  the  best  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Indians  in  all  New  England.  The  apottle  Eliot  speaks  of  one  or 
two  excursions  he  made  to  "Pawtucket  Falls,"  to  establish  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  in  furtherance  of  his  plans 
of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  them.  The  natives  continued  to 
assert  and  to  retain  their  fishing  privileges  up  to  a  late  period, 
though  surrounded  by  a  white  population.  It  is  said  there  still 
exist  traces  of  a  trench  which  once  enclosed  a  large  area  about 
the  confluence  of  the  Merrimac  and  Concord  Rivers,  which, was 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  Indians.  The  almost  unrivalled  ad- 
vantages which  Lowell  enjoys  for  manufacturing  purposes  arc  de- 
rived from  a  descent  of  thirty  feet  in  the  Merrimac,  known  as  the 
Pawtnckct  Falls,  which,  by  the  aid  of  canals  and  locks,  furnishns 
an  immense  hydraulic  power.  "  All  the  principal  water  privi- 
leges at  Lowell,"  says  Hay  ward,  "are  owned  by  a  company  call- 
ed the  '  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac  Riv- 
er.' This  company  was  formed  in  1792,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing n  canal  from  the  head  of  Pawtucket  Falls,  so  called,  in 
the  Merrimac  River,  to  the  Concord  River,  near  to  its  junction 
with  the  Merrimac,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  passage  to 
boats  and  rafts  navigating  the  river.  This  canal  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  sixty  feet  wide  and  six  or  eight  feet  deep.    When  the  design 


was  entertaine'd  of  applying  the  immense  water  power 
thus  created  to  manufacturing  purposes,  this  company, 
having  received  the  title  to  a  considerable  area  on  the 
Bouth  side  of  the  river,  sold  out  to  other  companies 
sites  for  mills,  agreeing  to  furnish  them  with  a  certain 
amount  of  water  for  a  stipulated  annual  rent.  Tbey 
also  erected  an  extensive  shop  for  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  from  which,  in  as  short  a  time  as  three 
months,  tbey  can  furnish  the  machinery  complete  for  a 
cotton  mill  of  6000  spindles  ;  and  in  the  same  time,  if 
required,  they  also  build  the  mill  itself,  to  the  orders  of 
a  new  company,  and  furnish  it  ready  to  be  operated. 
The  facilities  thus  afforded  contributed  rapidly  to  build 
up  the  place,  and  the  energy  and  foresight  of  these  en- 
terprising capitalists  were  largely  rewarded.  The  old 
canal  having,  of  late  years,  proved  in  some  degree  in- 
sufficient, a  new  one  was  commenced  in  184",  of  great 
capacity  and  superior  workmanship,  costing  $640,000. 
This  canal  is  one  mile  in  length,  averaging  100  feet 
wide  and  15  feet  deep  ;  and  for  size,  solidity,  and  the 
completeness  of  all  its  arrangements,  it  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States."  In 
1852,  there  were  12  manufacturing  corporations  in 
Lowell,  owning  51  mills,  and  employing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $13,900,000.  The  number  of  operatives 
was  4163  males  and  8470  females,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  12,633.  Number  of  spindles  in  operation, 
342,722;  looms,  10,606;  cotton  consumed  during  the 
year,  91,650  bales;  wool,  5,158.000  pounds;  iron  in 
machine  shops,  4500  tons;  anthracite  coal,  30,576  tons; 
charcoal,  68,350  bushels;  wood,  3220  cords;  whale 
and  sperm  oil,  69.607  gallons;  lard,  47,000  gallons  ; 
and  starch,  1 ,400,000  pounds.  1  he  weekly  products  of 
the  looms  were— cotton  cloth,  2.087,000  'lards;  osna- 
luirgs,  90,000  yards  ;  woolens,  27,000  yards  ;  carpets, 
25,000  yards  ;  cotton  goods,  dyed  and  printed,  300,000 
yards.  The  medium  power  of  a  loom  per  day  is  about 
45  yards  of  No.  14  yarn,  and  33  yards  of  No.  30  yarn  ; 
average  produce  of  a  spindle  per  day,  1  1-4  yards. 
The  average  wages  of  males  per  week,  clear  of  board, 
are  about  $4  80,  and  of  females,  $2  00.  Among  the 
12  corporations  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  may  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  most  extensive.  It  annually  uses  1,000,000  pounds  of 
madder,  38.000  pounds  of  copperas,  60,000  pounds  of  alum, 
50,000  pounds  of  sumac,  45,000  pounds  of  indigo,  and  40,000 
pounds  of  soap.  The  Middlesex  Company  consumes  annnally 
6,000,000  teazels,  2,000,000  pounds  of  fine'wool,  50,000  pounds 
of  glue,  $30,000  worth  of  dye.  stuffs,  and  $13,000  worth  of  soap. 
Other  manufactures,  in  addition  to  the  above,  embracing  powder, 
paper,  batting,  etc.,  are  annually  produced,  to  the  value  of  about 
$1 ,500,000,  employing  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  nearly  1 500  oper- 
atives. Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  adult  population  of  Low- 
ell arc  natives  of  the  place ;  about  one-third  arc  foreigners,  prin- 
cipally Irish.  The  other  two-thirds  are  nearly  all  from  different 
New  England  States.  A  strenuous  and  successful  effort  has  been 
made  to  prevent  the  immorality  which  has  generally  been  thought 
inseparable  from  a  manufacturing  town.  Tho  regulations  of  the 
corporations  are  very  stringent,  and  no  employee  is  retained  whose 
character  is  known  to  be  bad.  The  result  is  a  highly  respectable 
community.  Notwithstanding  their  severe  work,  a  iarge  projior- 
tion  of  the  operatives  find  time  for  self-culture,  and  mmv  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  are  found  in  the  institutions  of  the  city. 
Libraries,  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  liberally  patronize  I  by 
the  operatives,  many  of  whom  have,  from  time  to  time,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  literary  efforts.  The  "  Lowell  Offer- 
ing," a  journal  conducted  by  the  young  ladies  connected  with  the 
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mills  has  often  been  cited,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  as  a 
remarkably  interesting  production.  "  It  is  well  known,"  said 
Edward  Everett,  in  his  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Lowell  (1830), 
"  that  the  degraded  condition  of  the  operatives  in  the  old  world 
had  created  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  manu- 
factures into  this  country.  We  were  made  acquainted,  by  sanitary 
and  parliamentary  reports,  detailing  the  condition  of  the  great 
manufacturing  cities  abroad,  with  a  state  of  things  revolting  to 
humanity.  It  would  seem  that  the  industrial  system  of  Europe 
required  for  its  administration  an  amount  of  suffering,  depravity 
and  hrutalism,  which  formed  one  of  the  great  scandals  of  the  age. 
No  form  of  serfdom  or  slavery  could  be  worse.  Reflecting  per- 
sons, on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  contemplated  with  uneasiness  the 
introduction  into  this  country,  of  a  system  which  had  disclosed 
such  hideous  features  in  Europe ;  but  it  must  be  frankly  owned 
that  these  apprehensions  have  proved  wholly 
unfounded.  Were  I  addressing  an  audience 
in  any  other  place,  I  could  with  truth  say 
more  to  this  effect  than  I  will  say  on  this  oc- 
casion. But  you  will  all  bear  me  witness 
that  I  do  not  speak  the  words  of  adulation 
when  I  say,  that  for  physical  comfort,  moral 
conduct,  general  intelligence,  and  all  the  qual- 
ities of  social  character  which  go  to  make  up 
an  enlightened  New  England  community, 
Lowell  might  safely  enter  into  a  comparison 
with  any  town  or  city  in  the  land.  Nowhere, 
I  believe,  for  the  same  population,  is  there  a 
greater  number  of  schools  and  churches,  and 
nowhere  a  greater  number  of  persons  whose 
habits  and  mode  of  life  bear  witness  that 
they  are  influenced  by  a  sense  of  character. 
In  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  such  a 
state  of  things  is  consistent  with  the  profit- 
able pursuit  of  manufacturing  industry,  you 
have  made  a  discovery  more  important  tohu- 
manitv  than  all  the  wonderful  machinery  for 
weaving  and  spinning — than  all  the  miracles 
of  water  and  steam.  You  have  rolled  off 
from  the  sacred  cause  of  labor  the  mountain 
reproach  of  ignorance,  vice  and  suffering  un- 
der which  it  lay  crushed.  You  have  pained, 
for  the  skilled  industry  required  to  carry  on 
theso  mighty  establishments,  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  great  dispensation  by  which  Providence 
governs  the  world.  You  have  shown  that  the 
homebred  virtues  of  the  parental  roof  are 
not  required  to  be  left  behind  by  those  who 
resort  for  a  few  years  to  these  crowded  marts 
of  social  industry  ;  and,  in  the  fruits  of  your 
honest  and  successful  labor,  you  are  daily 
carrying  gladness  to  the  firesides  where  you 
were  reared."  From  the  period  of  its  incor- 
poration, the  people  of  Lowell  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  education.  The  public  schools,  liberally 
provided  for  at  the  outset,  have  increased  in 
number,  character  and  efficiency,  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  An  asso- 
ciation of  mechanics,  incorporated  as  early 
as  1825,  erected  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  furnished  with  a  fine  libra- 
ry and  reading-room,  a  mineralogical  cabinet 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  arranged  for 
courses  of  lectures,  literary  and  scientific. 
Lowell  also  possesses  a  fine  library,  the  use 
of  which  is  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  annual  subscription.  Lowell  is  indeed 
a  wondeiful  place.  It  has  sprung  up  with  al- 
most the  rapidity  of  an  enchanted  palace  in 
an  Eastern  fairy  tnle.  Natuie,  capital,  genius 
and  industry  have  made  it  what  it  is — a  Ut- 
ter day  miracle.  Strangers  from  the  South 
and  West  daily  visit  it — and  it  is  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  American  enterprise  and  genius. 


THE  HIMALAYAN  REGIONS. 

Dr.  Hooker,  an  English  naturalist  and  traveller,  who  has  ex- 
plored the  province  of  Nepaul,  and  a  part  of  Sikkim,  in  Northern 
India,  embracing  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himalayan 
range  of  mountains,  relates  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  that 
region,  where  is  found  the  highest  land  on  the  globe.  Dorjiling, 
a  British  sanitary  station  in  Sikkim,  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
placed  on  one  of  the  outer  spurs  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  ; 
although  its  elevation  is  moderate,  and  its  distance  from  the  plain 
trifling,  and  its  latitude  only  27°  no^th,  it  has  a  peculiar  climate, 
very  different  from  what  we  are  inclined  tocall  tropical.  Through- 
out this  temperate  region  there  is  hardly  one  eatable  fruit,  except 
the  native  walnut,  and  some  brambles,  of  which  the  yellow  and 
the  ground  raspberry  are  the  best,  some  insipid  figs,  and  a  very 
austere  crab  apple.    The  European  apple  will  scarcely  ripen,  and 
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the  pear  not  at  all.  Currants  and  gooseberries  show  no  disposition 
to  thrive,  and  strawberries  are  the  only  fruit  that  ripen  at  all, 
which  they  do  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Vines,  figs,  pomegran- 
ates, plums,  apricots,  will  not  succeed,  even  as  trees.  The  tem- 
perature hardly  ever  rises  above  70°  in  the  summer  months  ;  there 
is  a  "boundless  contiguity  of  shade,"  dense  forests  covering  the 
hills  without  break  or  opening  ;  rain  falls  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  per  annum  ; 
during  the  heats  of  summer,  and  also  in  the  warmest  part  of  every 
day,  a  canopy  of  cloud  obstructs  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
produces  the  singular  effect  on  horticulture  just  described.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  southeast,  upon  reaching  the  Himalaya  rantre,  are 
rapidly  condensed,  causing  clouds  and  copious  rains.  Dr.  Hooker 
says  that  some  of  the  Himalaya  passes  traversed  by  him  were 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Yet  these  passes,  although  much 
encumbered  by  snow,  are  used  by  native  trad- 
ers, who  cross  the  mountain  into  Thibet;  and 
he  thinks  that  the  glaciers,  whu  h  have  un- 
doubtedly once  descended  into  the  valleys, 
must  in  some  cases  have  been  forty  miles  long 
and  five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  highest 
peak  of  the  Himalaya  is  Kinchinjnnpa,  which 
has  an  absolute  elevation  of  28,178  feet,  and 
is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  ki  own  world. 
There  are  other  peaks  which  re.icu  an  altitude 
of  24,000  feet. 

Col.  Markbam,  in  an  account  of  the  Gan- 
ges of  the  Himalayas,  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting description  of  the  celebrated  glacier 
of  this  great  river  : — "  One  fine  cold  morning, 
and  we  started  early  to  accomplish  the  five 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  mighty  river.  The 
opposite  bank  being  the  best  tor  burell,  we 
were  in  great  hopes  that  we  might  find  suffi- 
cient snow  left  to  enable  us  to  cross  the  river ; 
but  the  snow  that  at  times  bridges  over  the 
stream  was  gone.  The  walking  was  bi  d,  for 
in  all  the  small  tributary  streams  were  stones 
and  rocks  incrnsted  with  ice,  which  made 
them  very  difficult  to  cross.  On  the  opposite 
side  we  saw  immense  flocks  of  burrell,  but 
there  was  no  getting  at  them,  but  at  last  the 
great  glacier  of  the  Ganges  was  reached  ;  and 
never  can  I  forget  my  first  impressions  when 
I  beheld  it  before  me  in  all  its  savage  gran- 
deur. The  glacier,  thickly  studded  with  enor- 
mous loose  rocks  and  earth,  is  about  a  mile  in 
width,  and  extends  upwards  many  miles,  to- 
wards an  immense  mountain,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  down  to  its  base,  and  its  glit- 
tering summit  piercing  the  very  skies,  rising 
21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
chasm  in  the  glacier,  through  which  the  sacred 
stream  rushes  forth  into  the  light  of  day,  is 
named  the  '  Cow's  Mouth,'  and  is  held  in 
the  deepest  reverence  by  all  Hindoos;  and  tho 
regions  of  eternal  frost  in  its  vicinity  are  tho 
scenes  of  many  of  their  most  sacred  mysteries'. 
The  Ganges  enters  the  world  no  puny  stream, 
but  bursts  forth  from  its  icy  wejnb  a  river 
thirty  or  forty  yards  in  breadth,  of  great 
depth,  and  very  rapid.  We  killed  a  burreU 
by  a  lucky  shot  across  the  river  just  at  tho 
mouth;  it  fell  backwards  into  the  torrent, and 
was  no  more  seen.  Extensive  as  my  travels 
since  this  day  liave  been  through  these  beau- 
tiful mountains,  and  amidst  all  the  splendid 
scenery  I  have  looked  on,  1  can  recaM  none  so 
magnificent  as  the  glacier  of  the  Ganges." 
Mr.  Yule,  an  English  traveller,  also  speaks  ot 
the  rains  upon  the  Himalayas  as  being  unpre- 
cedented any  where  else  ;  in  one  single  month, 
there  fell  204  inches,  or  22  teet. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pi  .tonal.] 
THE  NARROW  HOUSE. 

I  know  a  little  narrow  house, 
By  human  hands  'twas  made; 

It  boosts  no  architectural  form, 

But  'tis  secure  against  the  storm, 

Although  'tis  neither  light  nor  warm- 
That  house  the  sexton  made, 
The  soxton  with  his  spade. 

I  know  a  little  sleeper  there, 

A  little  daughter,  laid 
Beneath  its  walls  both  damp  and  cold, 
Whero  beauty  mingles  back  with  mould; 
And  all  around  sleep  young  and  old, 

In  graves  the  sexton  made, 
The  soxton  with  his  spade. 

I  know  a  £t  house  not  made  with  hands, 

Eternal  and  on  high;*' 
And  through  its  portal,  left  njar, 
I  see  a  beautiful,  bright  star, 
New  risen,  where  the  angels  are — 

And  from  that  starlit  sky 

That  light  shall  never  die !  M.  C. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AUNT  POLLY'S  EXPERIENCE. 

BT  ANNIE  CARLTON. 

"  O,  Aunt  Polly,  did  you  ever  go  to  New  York  ?" 

"  La,  yes,  child  !  What  made  you  ask  that  silly  question  V 
replied  Aunt  Polly,  looking  up  from  her  work  with  surprise. 

"  Nothing,  aunt— only  I  was  looking  at  this  map,  and  thinking 
it  was  very  far  off." 

"  Did  I  never  tell  you  of  my  famous  ride  to  Now  York  in  the 
cars,  on  the  Hudson  Hiver  Railroad,  that  they  brag  so  much  about 
— going  like  lightning,  and  never  taking  folks  in  ?"  And  Aunt 
Polly  thereupon  raised  her  spectacles  to  her  forehead,  and  began. 

"It  was  in  the  summer  of  1852.  I  had  been  to  the  far  West, 
and  was  returning  to  my  home.  I  had  sailed  upon  the  noble  lake 
Michigan,  had  passed  through  the  romantic  straits  of  Mackinaw 
into  the  stormy  Huron,  from  thence  to  tho  placid  waters  of  St. 
Clair,  and  crossed  the  blue  waves  of  Erio  to  Buffalo.  Finding  I 
had  arrived  too  late  for  the  express,  I  was  almost  determined  to 
wait  a  day;  but  as  it  was  of  a  Saturday,  and  I  was  nnxious  to 
reach  my  brother's  house  in  New  York  that  night,  I  determined 
to  take  tho  accommodation  train,  which  started  at  eight  o'clock. 

"Accordingly  I  went  to  tho  ticket  offico  with  the  crowd,  when 
there  arose  another  difficulty.  It  seemed  there  were  two  ways  of 
going  to  New  York  from  Albany — one  by  the  boat,  and  the  other 
by  the  River  Road.  The  confusion  was  so  great — each  party  try- 
ing to  outdo  the  other  by  their  vociferations  in  the  recommendation 
of  their  way — '  The  Sir  Isaac  Newton  goes  to-night — best  boat  on 
tho  Hudson,  sleep  all  night  sonndly,  find  yourself  in  New  York  at 
sunrise  all  safe,  wont  know  you  are  in  a  boat,  think  you  are  on  a 
bed  of  down,'  shouts  one.  '  Hudson  River  Railroad,  through  like 
lightning,  cars  easy  a3  a  rocking  chair,  seats  provided  with  a  pil- 
low for  the  head,  be  in  New  York  at  eleven  to-night.  Talk  about 
thai  boat ! — it  shakes  like  it  had  a  fit  of  the  ague ;  it  shook  so  hard 
the  other  night  that  it  shook  out  a  woman's  false  teeth.  A  young 
man's  whiskers  stand  no  chance  to  be  saved  at  all ;  and  I  have 
teen  an  old  man's  pet  wig  fall  at  his  feet — to  say  nothing  of  tho 
live  stock  they  keep  to  feed  on  the  unhappy  victims  who  so  rashly 
confide  in  their  promises,'  screams  another,  so  that,  what  with 
keeping  my  pockets  from  the  hands  of  thieves,  and  my  purse  from 
being  snatched  from  my  hand,  I  could  scarcely  collect  my  senses 
cnongh  to  decide.  But  upon  the  ticket-master's  assuring  me  I 
should  certainly  bo  in  New  York  at  elcvon  that  night,  I  unfortu- 
nately selected  the  road,  and  paid  a  dollar  extra  for  the  privilege. 
So  with  my  ticket  and  checks  in  my  pocket,  I  took  a  comfortable 
seat  in  the  cars,  and  gave  mysolf  up  to  pleasing  anticipations  of 
tho  surprise  I  was  about  to  give  my  brother  and  family." 

"And  did  you  not  get  to  Uncle  John's  that  night  !"  said  little 
Sue. 

"Hush,  Susy;  do  not  interrupt  mo!"  replied  Aunt  Polly,  shak- 
ing her  head.  "  I'm  coming  to  that  part  in  time.  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  was  indulging  in  my  fancies,  never  dreaming  of  any 
trouble  ahoad — for  I  had  paid  my  money,  and  why  should  not  the 
bargain  bo  fulfilled  I — that  is,  to  bo  in  New  York  at  eleven  that 
night.  The  day  was  fine,  and  as  we  hurried  on  through  the  lovely 
and  picturesque  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  I  thought  it  a  pity  so 
many  of  the  passengers  should  be  indifferent  to  its  beauties,  for 
transient  as  was  tho  view,  it  awakened  within  mo  those  calm  and 
holy  feelings  which  inspiro  truo  happiness. 

"  The  day  wore  on,  and  we  made  good  progress.  At  half  past 
eight  we  reached  Albany,  where  wo  had  been  told  we  could  have 
supper,  and  on  this  anticipation,  I  had  refused  to  take  dinner,  but 
alas  !  I  found  my  hopes  of  a  plentiful  repast  vanish  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind.  I  was  coolly  informed  there  was  no  supper  pre- 
pared, and»  if  there  had  been,  there  was  no  time  to  cat  it,  for  tho 
ferry-boat  crossed  the  river  at  quarter  to  nine,  and  tho  cars  to  leave 
at  nine ;  so  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  myself  and  baggage  to  tho 
ferry.  And  cold  (for  it  was  in  October),  hungry  and  weary,  with 
a  few  of  my  luckless  companions,  who  had  like  myself  been  be- 
guiled by  fair  promises,  we  once  more  resumed  our  places  in  the 
cars,  which  were  in  apparent  readiness  to  take  us  onward. 

"Already  tho  engine,  puffing  and  blowing  like  some  unearthly 
monster,  reared  its  iron  head,  and,  glowing  like  a  heated  furnace, 
stood  before  the  train.  The  busy  men  hurried  to  and  fro,  regard- 
less of  the  questions  of  tho  now  impatient  passengers  as  to  tho 
cause  of  tho  delay,  for  it  was  a  quarter  past  nine.    Time  woro  on, 


and^with  it  our  patience  wore  out,  for  the  train  still  remained  sta- 
tionary. Ten  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  '  curses  loud  and  deep,' 
for  tho  discontent  had  fomented  into  rebellion.  Calls  for  tho  con- 
ductor or  engineer  to  explain  tho  cause  of  detention  were  in  vain  ; 
not  tho  slightest  attention  was  paid  to  the  reiterated  demands. 
Many  propositions  were  made  to  vacato  the  premises,  and  tako 
our  chance  at  the  hotels  for  supper  and  lodging ;  but  the  company 
had  our  money,  tho  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  thus  wo  wcro 
obliged  to  submit  to  our  fate. 

"Eleven  o'clock  struck.  This  was  tho  hour  which  was  to  have 
found  us  at  our  journey's  end,  and  lo !  wo  had  not  yet  moved  an 
inch  from  Albany.  My  only  remark  was  that  it  was  safe,  if  not 
expeditious ;  though  my  wrath  was  waxing  warm  against  these 
'  tricks  upon  travellers.'  At  this  moment  the  locomotive  moved 
off,  groaning  and  laboring  under  tho  weight  of  forty-two  cars  filled 
with  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  ;  and  now  the  mystery  was  solved — 
wo  were  in  a  freight  train  with  one  passenger  car  attached." 

"And  now,  Aunt  Polly,  you  were  glad  to  bo  on  your  way;  I 
suppose  you  went  fast  enough  to  get  there  by  four  o'clock." 

"  Ah,  Susy,  your  imagination  is  too  swift  for  our  pace.  Wo 
crept  along  at  tho  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  tho  beautiful  scenery  along  tho  banks  of  the  river,  I  should 
havo  been  too  much  provoked  to  bo  thus  served.  But  it  was  a 
splendid  night ;  the  brilliancy  of  tho  moon  was  softened  by  a  thin 
veil  of  mist,  which  threw  a  halo  around  every  object  it  touched. 

"  The  clamor  had  ceased,  and  each  weary  head  was  bowed  in 
hopes  of  snatching  a  few  moments'  oblivion  from  this  tirosomo 
speed,  save  an  old  sea  captain,  noisy  and  profane,  from  his  fre- 
quent potations  from  a  brandy  flask  he  had  with  him,  who  could 
not  sleep  himself,  and  was  determined  no  ouo  elso  should,  when 
ho  found  talking  would  not  answer,  would  get  up  and  walk,  or 
rather  totter  from  one  end  of  tho  car  to  tho  other,  shaking  the  men 
by  the  shoulders,  and  swearing  at  them  for  their  stupidity — then 
commencing  some  of  his  long  sea  yarns,  soon  lulled  them  to 
sleep  again. 

"  After  a  few  hours  we  picked  up  another  engine,  and  put  it  on 
behind  to  push  us  along,  or  we  might  havo  been  on  the  road  sev- 
eral days.  About  daylight  we  reached  Newburg,  where  we  found 
n  whole  band  of  luckless  musicians  waiting  to  take  tho  cars,  and 
who  had  been  waiting  at  tho  station  house  since  eleven  o'clock  the 
preceding  night.  They  were  not  in  the  best  humor,  having  passed 
the  night  stretched  upon  benches,  chairs,  or  the  floor,  as  they  could 
find  them.  At  seven  o'clock  wo  stopped  at  a  station,  where  they 
professed  to  havo  refreshments  for  the  wayworn  and  weary,  con- 
sisting of  villanous  coffee  and  tea,  apples,  crackers,  and  pies  of 
various  kinds.  And  here  an  amusing  incident  occurred,  which 
quite  revived  the  spirits  of  my  companions  in  affliction. 

"At  the  station,  the  np  train  was  standing  waiting  for  this  down 
train  to  pass.  I  noticed  it  when  I  went  into  tho  eating-room.  A 
large  number  of  ns  were  taking  our  breakfast,  being  rather  ex- 
hausted from  the  long  fast  we  had  been  obliged  to  make.  Pres- 
ently tho  signal  for  departure  sounded  from  tho  engine ;  but  as  I 
kept  my  eyo  on  the  conductor  and  brakeman,  who  were  quietly 
taking  their  lunch,  and  seeing  they  did  not  move,  I  did  not  disturb 
myself  at  all.  A  moment  after,  some  ono  rushed  in  to  say  that 
our  train  had  gone.  Wo  got  to  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  the 
last  of  the  rear  ear ;  then  followed  quite  a  laughable  scene  The 
conductor  stamped  and  swore  at  the  stupidity  of  the  engineer. 
Ono  woman  had  her  son  of  three  years  old  by  the  hand,  running 
after  the  cars  hoping  to  overtake  them ;  for  she  had  got  out  to  givo 
her  son  somo  water,  leaving  a  little  girl  with  a  babe  of  six  months 
in  her  arms  ;  her  agonizing  cry  was  '  O,  my  children  will  be  killed  ! 
they  will  bo  dead  !  Tho  company  shall  pay  for  this,  if  there  is 
justico  to  be  had  in  tho  city  !'  I  tried  to  pacify  her  by  telling  her 
tho  gentlemen  in  the  cars  would  take  care  of  them.  The  men  to 
whom  the  freight  belonged,  said  they  must  and  would  go  on  ;  as 
for  myself,  I  had  become  quite  passive — in  fact,  I  rather  liked  tho 
idea  of  remaining  in  that  place  till  the  next  morning,  my  ticket 
and  checks  were  safe  in  my  pocket,  and  they  would  be  obliged  to 
take  me  in  the  train  of  Monday  morning. 

"  The  conductor's  invariable  answer  to  tho  many  questions  of 
'What  is  to  bo  done  now!'  was,  'I  don't  know;  wait  for  tho 
morning  train,  I  suppose.'  It  being  Sunday,  no  trains  wcro  on 
the  road.  An  hour  passed  by,  and  we  woro  about  disposing  of 
ourselves  for  tho  remainder  of  the  day,  when  our  cars  were  greeted 
by  the  sound  of  a  distant  steam  whistle.  All  wcro  on  their  feet  in 
a  momont ;  tho  engineer  had  sent  the  locomotive  and  tender  for 
those  left  behind.  It  seems  ho  mistook  the  signal  of  the  other 
conductor  for  his,  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake,  till  some  of 
the  passengers  went  forward  and  informed  him.  Tho  tender  was 
open  on  all  sides,  with  a  rim  about  a  foot  wide  around  it,  like  a 
bench,  for  our  accommodation.  The  conductor  called  out,  'All 
hands  aboard  !' — '  What,'  said  I,  '  am  I  to  rido  in  this  thing!' — 
'  This,  or  none,'  he  replied. 

"  Climbing  up  over  the  wood,  I  seated  myself  with  tho  best 
grace  I  could  next  a  western  drover,  and  taking  hold  of  his  coat, 
implored  his  protection  in  this  perilous  experiment,  which  ho 
kindly  promised  ;  there  we  were,  sixteen  in  all,  to  tako  this  airy 
flight.  And  now  wc  could  not  complain  of  the  tardy  motion  of  tho 
engine,  for  wc  went  like  lightning  in  good  earnest.  At  first  I 
enjoyed  this  novel  mode  of  travelling,  having  always  had  much 
curiosity  about  arches  and  tunnels — the  inside  of  them,  I  mean. 
But  after  a  while,  my  elevated  position  became  rather  precarious, 
for  tho  fireman  was  constantly  undermining  my  foundation,  by 
withdrawing  stick  by  stick  the  wood  which  formed  its  basis.  And 
now  I  found  the  value  of  tho  strong  arm  of  my  companion." 
"  But  what  became  of  the  old  captain  V 

"  Well,  there  ho  stood,  or  rather  supported  by  others,  blas- 
pheming in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  till  I  fcarcoj  we  should  be 
blown  up  for  being  in  his  company.    I  can  tell  you  it  is  no  com- 


fortable thing  to  be  so  near  that  fiery,  hissing  machine,  which 
seems  as  if  alive  and  ready  to  burst  np,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. Well,  he  kept  passing  round  his  vile  liquor,  and  I  begged 
hard  for  some  one  to  throw  the  flask  into  the  Hudson,  but  tho 
cowards  would  not  do  it.  I  only  wished  ho  had  passed  it  to  me  ; 
I  would  have  sent  it  sailing  down  tho  river.  Wc  found  tho  cars 
drawn  up  at  a  station  waiting  for  us;  wc  had  been  fifteen  miles  in 
about  as  many  minutes,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  come  off  so  well. 
It  made  me  a  little  more  nervous  than  our  slow  pace  had  done. 

"  After  a  few  jokes  by  our  fellow-travellers  who  remained  in  tho 
car,  wo  settled  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  reaching  our  destination 
by  noon.  But  alas !  for  human  calculation,  arrived  at  West 
Point,  it  seemed  impossible  ever  to  round  the  curve  with  such  an 
immense  length  of  train.  However,  after  running  backwards  and 
forwards  for  an  hour,  the  feat  was  achieved,  and  really  nothing  but 
tho  magnificent  scenery  and  beauty  of  West  Point  could  havo 
composed  our  impatient  spirits  to  bear  this  long  delay. 

"  As  all  sublunary  things  have  an  end,  so  at  last  had  this.  At 
half  past  threo  o'clock  we  approached  tho  city  which  had  so  long 
mocked  our  expectations,  having  been  eighteen  hours  from  Al- 
bany, instead  of  the  promised  threo.  We  now  thought  ourselves 
fortunate  in  getting  to  the  city  before  dark  ;  and  many  a  vision  of 
good  cheer  passed  before  our  mind's  eye,  when  lo  !  wo  were  in- 
formed that  tho  train  could  not  proceed  to  the  depot  until  the 
cargo  was  discharged  at  the  Eleventh  Avenue.  This  was  putting 
tho  climax  to  human  endurance.  The  hungry,  and  consequently 
the  wrathful  portion  of  tho  male  sex,  openly  rebelled  at  this  utter 
disregard  of  their  rights.  A  general  stampedo  ensued,  and  all 
those  who  had  no  incumbrance,  vacated  the  seeno  of  their  trials, 
determined  to  make  public  their  experience  as  a  warning  hereaftor 
to  all  travellers  upon  the  Hudson  River  route." 

"  But,  aunt,  did  you  follow  those  who  deserted  the  cars  !" 

"  No,  child ;  my  trunk  was  in  the  baggage  car,  and  I  could  find 
no  conveyance  from  that  place; — neither  did  I  know  a  foot  of  the 
way  ;  besides,  I  had  paid  an  extra  dollar,  and  was  resolved  not 
to  be  cheated  out  of  my  bargain.  Carry  me  to  tho  right  place 
they  should,  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  them. 

"  So  I  was  left  with  tho  sea  captain  and  tho  widow's  little  family 
for  my  companions.  My  amusement  was  to  watch  the  motley 
group  outsido,  dressed  in  their  Sunday's  best,  and  casting  looks  of 
envy  at  our  apparently  comfortable  position.  The  children  were 
cnth-ed  often  to  tho  window  where  the  captain  sat,  in  hopos  of 
being  treated  to  candy,  nuts  or  cakes." 

"  And  did  he  not  give  tho  poor  littlo  things  some  when  he 
promised?"  inquired  Susy. 

"  It  was  not  exactly  promises  ho  made,  only  signs ;  he  might 
have  thrown  them  a  cent  or  two  to  seo  them  scramble  for  it." 

"  0,  the  wicked  old  man  !"  exclaimed  Sue.  "  He  had  better 
have  treated  them  with  candy,  than  to  havo  6pent  all  his  money 
for  brandy  !" 

"  I  thought  so,  too,  my  dear ;  or  ho  might  at  least  have  dis- 
pensed with  that  tumbler  of  lager  bier,  for  that  was  the  only  thing 
ho  could  get  there.  At  length  tho  important  task  of  discharging 
the  quadrupeds  was  over,  and  our  turn  camo  next.  And  with  a 
mixture  of  anger  and  delight  we  heard  tho  conductor  announce 
his  intention  of  conducting  us  to  tho  proper  station  ;  delighted  to 
find  I  was  really  going,  for  somohow  I  mistrusted  we  should  be 
left  in  tho  lurch,  and  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  myself  as  I  might 
think  proper,  and  I  was  angry  at  tho  imposition. 

"After  dark  wo  arrived  at  Chambers  Street  station.  I  very 
soon  collected  my  goods  and  chattels,  but  at  this  hour  no  convey- 
ance was  in  waiting ;  so  after  much  trouble  a  hack  was  obtained, 
and  I  was  driven  to  my  brother's,  more  dead  than  alive,  having 
taken  but  one  meal  in  the  two  days,  and  not  slept  at  all.  A  slight 
repast  was  soon  prepared,  of  which  I  partook  sparingly,  and  re- 
turning to  my  room  with  a  thankful  heart  for  mercies  received, 
resolved  never  to  trust  man's  promises  again." 
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Tire  Iliad  or  Homer.  Literally  Translated,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Theodore  Alvis  Bcklet,  B.  A.,  of  Christ  Church.  New  York :  Harper  Sc. 
Brothers.    1856.    12mo.   pp.  466. 

Those  translations  of  Uarpcrs'  Classical  Library  are  as  valuable  to  English 
readers  as  to  scholars.  It  is  pleasant  and  instructive  to  compare  this  literal 
version  with  the  poetical  rendition  of  Cowper  and  Pope.  The  notes  are  copious 
and  valuable.    For  sale  by  Bedding  Sc.  Co. 

New  Music— George  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  13  Tremont  Street,  have  published 
l;  Che  Faro  Senz'  Euridice,"  a  cavatina,  by  Gluck,  and  selections  from  "  II 
Trovatore."  for  the  piano.  From  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  we 
have  "Woman  with  her  Love,"  a  song,  by  J.  D.  Manning:  the  "Star  of 
Hope,"  "  Nation's  Pride  Polka,"  and  "  Marie  Walts,"  for  the  piano. 

The  Catholic.   Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.   1856.   12mo.  pp.293. 

This  is  a  series  of  letters  written  by  E.  II.  Derby  to  a  kinsman,  to  deter  him 
from  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  which  effected  the  purpose. 
The  public  arc  now  called  upon  to  pronounce  on  the  force  of  the  reasoning. 

The  Wonders  or  Science:  or,  Young  Humphrey  Davy.   By  Henrt  Maths*. 

Illustrated.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1866.  18mo. 

This  is  a  truly  admirable  juvenile  work,  by  tho  author  of  that  Interesting 
book,  the  '•  London  Poor."  While  recounting  the  story  of  Humphrey  Davy, 
who,  from  an  apothecary's  boy,  rose  to  be  a  light  of  science  and  president  or 
the  Royal  Society,  it  at  the  same  time  explains  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  greatest  discoveries  of  science.  For  sale  by 
Redding  &  Co. 

Tns  First  and  Second  Marrlaoes:  or,  The  Courtesies  of  Wedded  Lift.  By 
Mrs.  Madeleine  Leslie.  Boston :  Shepard,  Clark  &  Co.  1856.  12mo.  pp.  428. 
This  novel  belongs  to  the  didactic  school,  and  its  title  indicates  the  moral  It 
seeks  to  teach.  Most  novels  end  with  marriage— this  begins  with  It;  and  the 
interest  of  the  story  hinges  on  the  vicissitudes  of  wedded  lifo.  It  is  written 
with  a  good  deal  of  power,  and  certainly  with  a  healthful  purpose. 

AN    F.8SAT   ON    LlBERTT  AND   SLAVERT.     By  ALBERT   TaTLOR  BLEDSOE,  LL.D. 

Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Llpplncott  &  Co.  1866. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  gives  this  essay  to  the  public  as  the  fruit  of  several  years  thought- 
ful study.  A  defence  of  the  South  and  southern  institutions  Is  here  presented 
calmly,  and  those  who  havo  read  the  other  sido,  should  certainly  read  this. 
For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Appleton's  Cyclopedia  op  Bioorapht.  Edited  by  Francis  L.  Hawtb.  D.  D., 
LL.D.  Illustrated.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  Sc.  Co.  1866.  8vo.  pp.  1058. 
This  book  is  splendidly  got  up,  with  fine  paper  and  good  sizeable  type.  The 
biographies  arc  necessarily  concise,  but  they  are  well  written,  and  are  perfectly 
reliable  as  to  dates.  The  more  prominent  characters  sketched  are  given  pretty 
fully.  Every  one  who  has  a  book,  should  possess  a  universal  biography ;  and 
this  is  the  best  wo  have  yet  met  with  of  its  dimensions.  For  sale  by  Redding 
&  Co. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LABOR. 

BT  WILLIAM  LE1GHT0N. 

Up  to  labor!  do  not  slumber! 

Westward  comes  the  god  of  day — 
Sleep  disturbing,  night  destroying, 

Comes  the  god  of  beam  and  ray . 

Must  I  labor?  may  I  never 
Know  the  bliss  of  labor  done? 

Must  I  rouse  me  every  morning? — 
Rouse  me  with  the  morning  sun? 

Labor,  labor!  constant,  ever — 
'Tis  the  same  thing  o'er  and  o'er; 

Galley-slaves  my  lot  might  envy, 
Tugging,  toiling  at  the  oar. 

I  would  have  a  world  of  pleasure, 
Filled  with  joys,  and  filled  with  rest; 

Labor  bo  a  thing  forgotten — 
Say,  would  not  my  world  be  best? 

Wherefore  labor?  brute  creation, 
Instinct  led,  without  a  mind, 

Labor  not  by  nature's  teaching; 
Labor's  for  the  human  kind. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  CARNIVAL. 

BY  FRANCI8  A.  DtJIUVAGE. 

"  Does  she  really  love  me  *"  said  Captain  Ernest  Von  Stcin- 
borg,  aid-de-camp  to  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  as  he  left  the  presence 
of  the  young  and  beautiful  baroness  Anna  Von  Graffcnbcrg,  the 
belle  of  Munich,  and  his  passionately  beloved  mistress,  "  or  is  she 
really  tho  heartless  coquette  which  common  rumor  makes  her  t" 

As  ho  passed  down  the  staircase,  he  encountered  the  pretty 
baroness's  pretty  French  chambermaid,  Lisette. 

"  Lisctto,  you  are  looking  charmingly  to-day — do  you  know  it  %" 

"My  mirror  told  mo  so  this  morning,"  said  the  soubrette,  look- 
ing up  boldly  into  his  face. 

"  What  lips  !  what  eyes  !  and  what  a  figure  1"  said  the  soldier. 
"  But  do  you  know  I  think  you  would  look  infinitely  prettier  in  a 
lavender-colored  silk  robe,  with  cherry-colored  ribbons  J" 

"  Very  possibly,  monsieur,"  answored  the  waiting-maid.  "  But 
that  costs  money — and  how  is  a  poor  girl  like  me  to  dress  like  a 
lady?" 

" I  have  thought  of  that  difficulty,"  said  Ernest,  "and  have 
provided  a  remedy.  Will  you  allow  mo  to  present  you  with  a 
slight  token  of  my  gratitude  and  admiration  %" 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  forth  a  little  net  silk  purse,  through  the 
interstices  of  which  several  newly-coined  gold  pieces  showed  their 
pleasant,  brilliant  countenances.  Lisette's  eyes  reflected  their 
brightness. 

"  Monsieur  is  altogether  too  generous,"  she  said.  But  tho  little 
white  fingers  clasped  tho  glittering  offering  and  conveyed  it  to  ono 
of  the  side  pockets  of  the  coquettish  black  silk  apron  that  she  wore. 

"  Now  toll  me,  Lisette,  is  your  mistress  going  to  the  masked 
ball  at  tho  palace  to-morrow  night  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  a  great  secret,  monsieur,  which  I  promised 
madam  not  to  reveal,"  replied  tho  Parisian,  archly,  laying  her 
finger  on  her  lips. 

"  Sho  is  going,  then  V  said  Ernest. 

"  Monsieur  says  so,"  answered  the  soubrette,  smiling. 

"And  what  else  did  your  mistress  charge  you  to  keep  secret?" 
askod  tho  officer,  smiling  in  his  turn. 

"  That  sho  was  going  to  wear  a  rose-colored  domino,  with  a 
bunch  of  sky  blue  ribbons  on  tho  right  shoulder,"  replied  tho 
waiting-maid  hurriedly,  and  sho  ran  up  stairs  as  if  to  avoid  furthor 
catechism,  fully  satisfied  that  her  indiscretion  had  been  an  ample 
offset  to  tho  aid-de-camp's  present. 

"  Very  good,  Madam  Anna,"  said  the  young  officer  to  himself. 
"  I  havo  now  reconnoitcred  the  ground,  and  I  shall  know  where 
to  open  my  trenches.  All's  fair  in  love  and  war.  And  now  to 
my  friend  tho  sculptor's — if  his  ingenuity  aid  me,  my  success  will 
bo  certain." 


On  the  night  of  tho  masked  ball  the  royal  palaco  of  Munich  was 
a  blazo  of  light.  Every  window  glowed  as  if  the  interior  wcro  a 
mass  of  fire,  and  the  brilliant  rays,  streaming  forth  upon  the  night, 
fell  on  the  glittering  helmets,  breastplates  and  sabres  of  the  mount- 
ed cuirassiers,  or  wore  reflected  from  the  bayonets  of  a  detachment 
of  tho  infantry  of  the  line  drawn  up  as  a  guard  of  honor  in  the 
square  without.  Chamberlains  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  palaco, 
and  files  of  lackeys,  with  wax  tapers  flaring  in  the  evening  air, 
shed  tho  light  of  day  almost  on  the  grand  staircase.  Carriage 
after  carriage  rolled  up  in  succession  with  their  living  freights  of 
beauty  and  youth,  and  as  light  feet  fell  like  snow  flakes  on  the 
carpeted  marble,  as  graceful  forms  vanished  within  the  portals,  the 
cars  of  tho  bystanders  were  lulled  by  the  pleasant  rustling  of  silks, 
while  tho  breeze  was  perfumed  by  a  thousand  delicate  odors. 

But  if  such  wore  tho  external  manifestations  of  the  fete,  how  far 
moro  brilliant  and  bewildering  was  tho  interior  of  tho  palace  of 
pleasure.  How  those  lofty  halls  glowed  with  the  dazzling  efful- 
genco  of  thousands  of  wax  tapers  !  How  softly  beautiful  were  tho 
marble  statues  that  graced  the  niches,  lined  the  corridors,  and 
looked  down  from  their  pedestals  on  the  grand  ball-room  !  How 
oriental  in  their  magnificence  were  the  gorgeous  draperies  of  velvet 
and  satin,  with  their  fringes  of  gold  bullion ;  but  above  all,  what 
music  streamed  on  the  enchanted  air  from  an  orchestra  composed 


of  a  hundred  of  the  best  instrumentalists  in  the  city.  And  the  life 
— tho  animation  of  the  throngs  that  filled  that  brilliant  saloon — 
who  shall  describe  it  ? 

Ernest  Von  Steinberg,  who  looked  but  for  ono  person  in  that 
brilliant  multitude,  was  so  masked  and  muffled  that  his  disguise 
was  perfectly  impenetrable.    Therefore,  when  he  found  tho  roso-  , 
colored  domino  at  last,  ho  hesitated  not  to  address  her. 

"  Good  ovening,  fair  mask." 

"  Good  evening,  gallant  cavalier.    But  how  know  you  that  I 
am  fair  ?" 

"  Wcro  I  to  pronounce  you  tho  fairest  in  Munich,  nono  would 
dispute  your  title." 
"  Do  you  know  mo  ?" 

"  Tho  belle  of  Munich  hides  her  faco  in  vain,"  answered  Ernest. 
"  That  inimitablo  foot  and  hand  are  her  betrayers." 
"  You  may  be  mistaken,  after  all." 

"I  cannot  be,  and  I  claim  the  hand,"  said  Ernest,  "and  will 
find  employment  for  that  dainty  foot.    Tho  music  sounds." 

"  I  bcliovo  my  hand  is  promised  already,"  answered  tho  fair 
ono ;  "  so  tako  it  quick,  before  somo  ono  disputes  tho  prizo  with 
you." 

The  next  moment  they  were  whirling  round  tho  vast  saloon  to 
a  music  that  might  keep  dancers  on  their  feet  for  life.  Anna  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  of  her  partner,  and  he  breathed  in  her  car  words 
that  she  could  not  listen  to  without  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  At  tho 
conclusion  of  the  danco,  Ernest  led  her  into  a  sido  room,  in  which 
they  found  thomselves  quite  alone. 

"  You  persist,  then,"  said  the  lady,  "  in  calling  mo  tho  Baroness 
Von  GrafFenberg." 

"  If  I  had  doubted  before,  your  dancing  would  havo  convinced  , 
me.    Tho  leader  of  tho  sylphides  is  known  by  her  step." 

"  I  am  a  perfect  Taglioni,  then  !"  said  tho  baroness,  laughing. 
"  Well,  mein  herr,  you  have  guessed  right.  And  now,  in  return 
for  my  confidence,  may  I  request  you  to  raise  your  mask  ?" 

"I  can  refuse  you  nothing,"  said  Ernest  Von  Steinberg. 

Ho  raised  his  mask  as  he  spoke,  and  disclosed  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of 'the  baroness  the  well  known  features  of  King  Louis  of 
Bavaria. 

"  But  I  thought  you  assured  us  that  the  cavalier  was  Captain 
Ernest  Von  Steinberg  !"  exclaims  tho  reader.  Let  us  explain. 
To  give  additional  zest  and  pleasure,  and  complicate  the  mysteries 
of  a  masquerade,  the  courtiers  of  Loui?  XIV.  of  France  had  in- 
vented tho  following  expedient.  They  procured  fine  wax  like- 
nesses of  their  friends,  of  eminent  persons,  and  wore  them  under 
their  masks.  When  requested  to  declare  their  identity,  they  would 
raise  the  outer  mask,  and  tho  inner  wax  ono,  seen  for  a  moment, 
in  most  cases  completely  deceived  the  spectator.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  an  infinite  field  for  mystification  this  contrivance 
afforded.  Captain  Ernest  had  a  friend,  a  sculptor,  who  had  mod- 
elled a  bust  of  tho  king.  And  from  him  he  had  procured  a  wax 
mask,  beautifully  colored,  and  so  well  executed  as  to  decoivo  the 
eyes  of  the  baroness  for  the  moment  they  rested  on  it.  Ernest, 
satisfied  with  his  success,  replaced  his  black  velvet  vizard,  and 
continued  the  interview. 

"  Yes,  baroness,"  whispered  the  disguised  aid-de-camp.  "  It  is 
Louis  who  stands  before  you — not  as  your  king — but  as  your  sub- 
ject, your  slave — the  thrall  of  your  beauty." 

"  Ah,  siro  I"  sighed  the  belle  of  Munich,  "  you  are  sporting  with 
tho  sensibilities  of  a  weak  woman." 

"No,  by  heaven!"  replied  tho  false  king.  "I  am  incapablo  of 
that.  Behold  me  at  your  feet,  and  hear  mo  swear  eternal  alle- 
giance to  your  charms." 

"  Rise,  rise,  sire,"  said  tho  baroness,  very  much  agitated.  "  We 
may  bo  seen  or  overheard. 

"Long  have  I  thought,"  continued  tho  false  king,  "  that  beau- 
ties such  as  yours  should  grace  a  throne." 

"A  throno!"  echoed  tho  baroness. 

"But  you  arc  right,"  ho  continued,  hurriedly.  "This  is  no 
time  or  place  for  confidence  like  ours.  Hark,  tho  clock  is  striking 
twelve.  Will  you  trust  my  honor,  and  meot  mo  at  this  hour  to- 
morrow night  ?" 

"  Whoro,  sire  ?" 

"  In  tho  Chinese  pavilion  in  tho  garden  of  tho  palaco.  Tho 
wicket  of  the  postern  gate  that  leads  to  tho  door  of  the  pavilion 
shall  be  left  open  for  you." 

Tho  baroness  gave  him  her  hand.  "  To-morrow  night  at  twclvo  I" 
said  sho,  and  glided  from  tho  room, 

"  O,  woman  !  woman  !  woman  I"  said  Ernest,  when  left  alone — 
"  false  as  fair  1  Is  it  for  this  we  rank  you  with  tho  angels  ?  But 
tremble,  faithless  one — your  punishment  shall  bo  as  bitter  as  the 
agony  I  suffer."  .And  ho  followed  the  baroness  into  tho  dancing 
saloon.  He  had  no  sooner  left  the  room,  than  a  masked  figure 
stole  forth  from  beneath  a  mass  of  crimson  drapery. 

"  The  Chinese  pavilion — to-morrow  night  at  twolvo  1"  said  tho 
stranger.    "  Bravo  !  bravo  1  Captain  Von  Steinberg  !" 

And  ho,  too,  vanished. 

A  few  minutes  before  twclvo  o'clock  on  the  following  night 
Captain  Von  Steinberg,  wearing  his  wax  mask,  unlocked  and  en- 
tered the  Chinese  pavilion  in  tho  royal  garden.  The  inside  shut- 
ters of  the  windows  were  closed,  so  that  he  ventured  to  produce  a 
match  and  light  a  wax  taper,  taking  care  to  place  a  shade  over  it 
so  that  tho  room  should  bo  very  dimly  lighted.  After  completing 
these  arrangements,  he  glanced  round,  and  started  on  seeing  tho 
figure  of  a  man  near  tho  table.  The  stranger  was  dressed  in  tho 
uniform  of  an  aid  de-camp,  and  wore  a  mask  upon  his  face. 

"  Who  arc  you  ?"  demanded  Ernest,  advancing  to  tho  intruder. 

"  You  have  anticipated  a  similar  question,"  replied  tho  mask. 

"But  I  have  a  right  to  know,"  said  Ernest. 

"  So  have  I,"  was  tho  quiet  answer. 

"  Sir — "  said  Ernest,  placing  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sabre, 


"  So  do  I,"  replied  the  mask;  "  but  I  reserve  it  for  the  cm 
of  my  country." 

"  Who  are  you  ?    I  implore  you  to  tell  mo,"  said  Ernest. 

"  Ah,  now  you  speak  in  a  different  manner.  I,  sir,  am  Captain 
Von  Steinberg,  at  your  service,  aid-dc-camp  to  his  majesty,  King 
of  Bavaria." 

"  Tho  deuce  you  are  !"  thought  Ernest. 

"But  confidence  for  confidence,"  said  tho  impostor.  "Now 
you  must  tell  mo  who  you  are,  and  by  what  right  I  find  you  in  the 
royal  pavilion  at  this  hour." 

"  By  tho  very  best  right  in  the  world,"  replied  Ernest,  boldly. 
"  I,  sir,  am  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  ;"  and  ho  raised  his  outward 
mask,  displaying  the  features  of  the  king. 

"Pardon  mo,  sire,"  said  the  stranger,  falling  on  his  knee.  "  But 
making  my  rounds  in  the  garden,  I  found  the  postern  gate  unlocked, 
and  fearing  treachery  to  your  royal  person,  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
keep  watch  in  tho  pavilion  of  which,  as  your  majesty  is  awaro,  I 
havo  a  duplicate  key." 

"Zounds!  man  !  you  haven't  locked  tho  postern,  have  you?" 
asked  tho  pretended  king. 

"No,  sire,  it  remains  as  I  found  it." 

"  Then,  my  good  follow,  there  is  no  harm  done,"  said  Ernest. 
"And  I'll  tell  you  a  secret;  I  expect  a  lady  hero  every  instant, 
who  has  accorded  me  a  private  interview.  The  best  servico  you 
can  render  me — is  to  leave  mo  to  myself." 

"A  hint  from  your  royal  lips  ia  a  command,"  said  the  pretended 
Ernost.  "  That  your  majesty's  suit  may  prosper,  is  the  warmest 
wish  of  your  most  dovoted  subject." 

And  the  stranger  vanished.  Beforo  Ernest  bad  an  opportunity 
to  frame  any  hypothesis  with  regard  to  this  mysterious  being,  the 
door  opened  cautiously  and  admitted  tho  baroness.  She  threw 
herself  at  onco  at  the  feet  of  Ernest. 

"  Rise,  lady,"  said  tho  pretended  monarch.  "  I  should  rather 
bo  at  your  feet — rise  !" 

"Not,"  said  the  baroness,  "till  your  majesty  pledges  his  royal 
word  to  pardon  me  in  advance  for  whatever  I  may  confess." 

"  I  freely  pledge  you  that,"  said  Ernest,  aiding  the  lady  to  rise. 

"  Know,  then,"  said  tho  baroness,  "  that  I  am  an  ungrateful 
woman.  Your  majesty  distinguished  mo  last  night,  and  held  out 
hopes  so  brilliant  that  a  subject  might  well  bo  dazzled  by  their 
promise.  I  was  dazzled,  and  I  h«ard  you  with  pleasure.  But  it 
was  only  a  momentary  weakness.  In  the  delirium  of  tho  danco 
you  told  mo  that  you  loved  me — my  consent  to  meet  you  hero 
seemed  a  confession  of  reciprocal  affection.  But  in  truth  my  heart 
is  given  to  another.  I  love — and  lovo  with  all  tho  fervor  of  my 
being,  not  a  monarch — but  a  subject." 

"  A  rival !"  said  tho  pretended  king,  sternly.    "  His  namo  1" 

"Promise  that  you  will  not  harm  him,  siro." 

"I  make  no  promises  in  such  a  case  a3  this." 

"  Then  I  shall  keep  my  secret,"  said  the  baroness,  firmly. 

"  And  you  would  love  this  man — even  if  I  commanded  you  to 
tear  his  image  from  your  heart?" 

"I  lovo  him,  and  him  only,"  said  the  baroness.  "In  good  re- 
port, and  ovil  report — in  sorrow  and  sickness — in  shame  and  in 
honor.  Truly  I  pledged  him  my  hand — my  heart  went  with  it. 
I  am  his  forever." 

"  And  he  is  thino,  dear  Anna,"  said  Ernest,  tearing  off  his  dis- 
guise.   "  Will  you  forgive  the  trial  I  have  subjected  you  to  ?" 

"  Will  you  forgive  tho  weakness  of  a  moment  that  made  me 
listen  to  temptation  1" 

"  Freely  and  fully,"  said  Ernest,  folding  the  baroness  in  his 
arms.    "  And  now — when  shall  wo  be  married  ?" 

"  To-night !"  said  a  voice  beside  them.  And  thcro  stood  tho 
King  of  Bavaria,  but  still  in  tho  uniform  of  an  aid-de-camp  in 
which  he  had  entered  tho  pavilion  that  evening  and  first  encoun- 
tered Ernest.  He  it  was  who  had  overheard  tho  appointment  at 
the  masquerade.  "  To-night !"  ho  repeated,  smiling  on  his  aston- 
ished auditors.  "  Tho  chapel  is  lighted  up — tho  priest  is  in  wait- 
ing— the  wedding  guests  are  bidden,  and  tho  wedding  feast  pre- 
pared. Louis  of  Bavaria  awaits  to  conduct  you  to  the  altar,  and 
to  give  away  the  brido  1  And  may  tho  pleasures  of  this  carnival 
bo  but  the  precursors  of  a  life  of  joy !" 

Tho  delight  of  the  lovers — tho  joy  of  Lisette — tho  surprise  and 
pleasure  of  all  their  family  must  bo  left  to  the  imagination.  There 
arc  episodes  in  life  whose  brightness  baffles  pen  and  pencil  both. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

Every  one  lias  heard  of  Laura  Bridgman,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting pupils  lit  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  whose 
portrait  Accompanies  this  sketch.  Afflicted  to  a  degree  which 
would  seem  to  doom  her  to  a  totally  darkened  existence — deaf, 
durah  and  blind — she  has  yet  been  raised  by  the  unremitting  ef- 
forts of  her  friend  and  benefactor,  Dr.  Howe,  to  a  perception  of 
l  joral  and  scientific  truths,  to  a  sense  of  religion,  and  to  a  rational 
enjoyment  of  life.  She  was  bom  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
December  21,  1829,  and  was  sickly  from  her  birth.  At  two  years 
of  age  she  lost  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  at  four,  when 
her  health  was  restored,  it  was  found  that  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste  were  also  nearly  obliterated.  In  this  condition  Dr.  Howo 
first  saw  her,  and  conceiving  hopes  of  developing  her  intellect, 
induced  her  parents  to  entrust  her  to  his  care.  For  the  first  few 
months,  her  progress  was  slow,  hut  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
ehc  discovered  signs  of  an  awakened  intellect,  and  thenceforth  be- 
gan to  acquire  knowledge  with  truly  remarkable  rapidity.  From 
each  new  acquisition  she  seemed  to  derive  exquisite  pleasure;  her 
attention  to  her  lessons  was  not  painful — as  light  dawned  upon  her 
mind,  it  lit  up  every  feature  of  her  face,  and  clothed  it  with  grate- 
ful and  intelligent  smiles.  In  18.18,  when  she  had  been  a  year 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  he  wrote  of  her,  "Of  beaatiful  sights, 
ami  sweet  sounds,  and  pleasant  odors,  she  has  no  conception ; 
nevertheless  she  seems  as  happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb. 
She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has  all  the  buoyancy  and  playfulness 
of  childhood.  She  is  fond  of  fun  ami  frolic,  and  when  playing 
with  the  children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds  the  loudest  among  the 
groHp."    "  It  is  beautiful,"  Dr.  Howe  wrote  of  her  at  a  recent 


date,  *'  to  behold  her  continual  gladness — her  keen  enjoyment  of 
existence — her  expansive  love — her  unhesitating  confidence — her 
sympathy  with  suffering — her  conscicntionsness,  truthfulness  and 
hopefulness."  Laura  has  a  most  insatiable  craving  after  know- 
ledge. Her  acquisitions  are  readily  made,  and  are  retained  and 
digested  thoroughly.  The  success  of  Dr.  Howe  with  this  pupil — 
whose  condition  promised  so  little,  who  was  so  deplorably  afflicted, 
awakens  our  warmest  admiration.  Such  an  achievement  is  among 
the  noblest  that  man  can  accomplish.  And  what  an  impressive 
lesson  docs  the  life  of  this  poor  girl  convey  to  those  who  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  faculties.  An  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  must  be  a  reproach  to  many  of  their  auditors. 
Groping  after  knowledge  darkling  and  blindfold,  guided  only  by 
the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  they  yet  exhibit  a  proficiency 
which  the  pupils  of  other  schools,  endowed  with  every  faculty, 
might  envy. 

MRS.  ANNA  CORA  RITCHIE. 

The  fidelity  of  the  accompanying  portrait  of  this  gifted  lady  will 
be  attested  by  thousands,  who  remember  her  as  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  the  American  stage,  which  she  has  abandoned  at  last  to 
grace  the  quiet  walks  of  private  life.  The  career  of  Mrs.  Ritchie 
has  been  a  truly  brilliant  one — as  a  poetess  and  prose  writer,  as  a 
novelist,  and  dramatist,  and  as  an  actress,  success  has  attended 
all  her  efforts.  Her  recent  works,  "  Autobiography  of  an  Actress," 
and  "Mimic  Life,"  both  published  by  Tieknor  &  Fields,  of  this 
city,  have  met  with  a  prodigious  sale,  and  are  still  very  popular. 
They  are  characterized  by  talent  of  a  high  order,  by  a  certain  femi- 
nine grace,  which  adorns  whatever  it  touches.  Although  Mrs. 
Ritchie  has  met  the  various  trials  of  life  (and  a  large  share  was 
allotted  to  her)  with  indomitable  spirit,  though  for  years  she 
moved  before  the  public  in  a  perilous  and  trying  position — that  of 
an  actress,  still,  the  feminine  delicacy  of  her  mind  was  never 
blunted;  she  is  as  far  removed  from  the  vulgar  "strong-minded" 
of  her  sex,  as  daylight  from  darkness.  The  ladylike  character  of 
her  histrionic  impersonations  was  ever  to  us  their  most  attractive 
character.  A  stranger  to  her  story  could  not  see  her  in  any  of 
her  performances  without  feeling  that  she  was  a  refined  lady  in 
character  and  feeling.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  life.  Her  father,  Mr.  Ogdcn,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  meeting  with  heavy  losses,  removed  to  France  for  a  few 
years,  and  while  in  that  country  Mrs.  Ritchie  was  born.  Returning 
to  New  York,  she  was  married  when  very  young  to  Mr.  Mowatt, 
an  opulent  lawyer,  who  lost  both  his  fortune  and  his  health  shortly 
afterwards.  Thenceforth  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Mowatt,  which  had 
been  the  charm  of  the  society  she  moved  in,  became  a  reliable  re- 
source. She  gave  public  dramatic  readings — she  wrote  for  the 
press,  for  the  booksellers,  for  the  stage,  and  finally  became  an 
actress,  winning  a  brilliant  American  and  European  reputation  by 
her  efforts.  During  a  professional  visit  to  England,  in  1851,  Mr. 
Mowatt  died,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time,  she  married  Wm.  F. 
Ritchie,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  in  which  State  she  now  resides,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  society  that  appreciates  her  worth.  Her  father, 
Mr.  Ogden,  after  undergoing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  has 
again  come  into  possession  of  a  very  large  propcrtv.  The  retire- 
ment of  private  life  has  not  impaired  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
mind ;  and  as  an  especial  favorite  of  the  reading  public,  we  may 
hope,  from  her  literary  ability,  a  series  of  works  that  will  add 
to  her  established  reputation.  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  certainly  the  most 
gifted  and  versatile  American  lady  who  ever,  for  a  series  of  years, 
adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession.  We  have  seen  many  brilliant 
stars  in  our  day,  but  they  were  specialities — they  were  unfitted  to 
shine  out  of  tho  theatrical  firmament.  The  retirement  of  Mrs. 
Ritchie  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  public,  for  she  was  an 
established  favorite  ;  but  they  must  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection, that  she  is  now  delighting  larger  numbers  through  the  press. 


MRS.  ANNA  CORA  RITCHIE. 


THE  CITY  OF  KARS. 
The  view  of  this  interesting  place  is  sketched  at  the  moment 
when  Gen.  Williams  and  his  heroic  band,  forced  to  capitulate,  are 
marching  out  under  the  escort  of  the  Russian  officers  and  the  Cos- 
sacks as  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  distance  lies  the  city  of  Kars, 
with  its  mosques  and  minarets,  and  long,  low  rows  of  houses, 
frowned  over  by  the  citadel.  In  front  a  group  of  bearded  Orien- 
tals are  gazing  on  the  solemn  military  spectacle  with  their  usual 
imperturbability.  The  uniforms  of  the  English  staff  officers  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  Russians,  who  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  curiously  pointed  helmets.  The  long  lances  of  the  Cossacks 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  colnmn  of  march.  The  fall  of 
Kars  is  still  the  theme  of  indignant  comment  in  England,  and  has 
formed  the  subject  of  parliamentary  investigation.  Gen.  Williams, 
the  commander,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
held  out  heroically  until  his  troops  were  nearlv  starved,  imploring 
in  vain  relief  from  the  British  commander-in  cfiief.  The  reinforce- 
ments he  asked  for  were  refused  because  Louis  Napoleon  objected 
to  any  troops  being  withdrawn  for  the  puq>osc  to  operate  in  Asia, 
as  he  was  not  unwilling  that  a  disaster  should  befall  the  arms  of 
his  ally.  We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  his  policy.  Kars  is  not 
a  very  attractive  place,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  It  is  not  thoroughly  fortified,  and  the  citadel  is  far 
from  being  a  stronghold.  It  contains  eight  mosques,  and  several 
small  Armenian  churches  and  convents.  It  is  about  105  miles 
northeast  of  Krzeroum,  and  contains  a  population  of  12,000.  The 
present  war  in  the  East  has  made  it  famous,  as  it  has  many  other 
places  whose  names  were  almost  unknown,  except  to  travellers, 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
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FICKLE  APRIL. 

We  are  about  bidding  adieu  to  this  capricious  month,  and  we 
are  not  sorry.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  "  to  open," 
because  April  is  supposed  to  open  the  buds,  a  feat  reserved  for 
May  in  this  hyperborean  climate.  April,  with  us,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Job  Trotter  in  the  Pickwick  papers,  who  could 
always  conjure  up  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  very  shortest  notice. 
Ono  moment  it  smiles  radiantly,  the  next  it  is  weeping  bitterly. 
April  is  loved  of  hatters  and  umbrella  venders.  These  sudden 
showers  of  tears  spoil  new  beavers,  and  necessitate  the  purchase 
of  umbrellas.  Malice-loving  youths  make  fools  of  the  credulous 
on  the  first  day  of  this  delightful  month,  but  April  herself  keeps 
it  up  to  the  very  last.  A  genial  sunshine  tempts  you  forth  in 
French  shoes,  and  a  new  coat  and  hat,  if  you  are  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  or  in  lilac  silk  and  boltines,  and  a  "love  of  a  bonnet," 
if  of  the  feminine,  and  you  stray  away  from  the  region  of  omni- 
busses,  umbrellas,  cabs  and  hacks,  in  a  state  of  the  most  verdant 
confidence,  when  lo  !  of  a  sudden — instantly  indeed — the  sky  is 
overcast,  and  down  pours  the  blinding  rain  in  another  deluge. 
Just  when  you  are  dripping  wet — when  your  paraphernalia  is 
throughout  saturated,  away  whisk  the  clouds,  and  the  sun  laughs 
out  in  your  face  again.    It  is  no  consolation  to  you  to  reflect  that 

11  April  showers 
Bring  forth  May  flowers." 

You  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  broadcloth  and  beaver,  silk  and  satin 
—expensive  articles — to  their  development.  You  could  put  up 
with  a  few  flowers  less  for  a  dry  walk.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  month,  and  your  only  remedy  is  to  "  smile  and  sustain  it." 


Presence  of  Mind. — When  Lieutenant  O'Brien,  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  was  blown  up  in  the  "  Edgar,"  ho  came  aboard  the  flag- 
ship, all  black  and  wet,  and  said  to  the  admiral :  "  I  hope,  sir, 
you'll  excuse  my  dirty  appearance,  but  I  left  my  ship  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  didn't  have  time  to  change  my  dress." 


Genius. — Samuel  Rogers  being  asked  what  the  word  "  genius  " 
meant,  replied  :  "  If  you  had  it  in  you,  you  would  never  ask  the 
question — but  as  you  have  not,  you  will  never  know  what  it 
means." 


Fiddle-de-dee. — A  woman's  heart  is  like  a  violin — it  requires 
a  beau  to  play  on  it. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Macaulay  has  been  burned  in  effigy  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Glenmore,  on  account  of  a  passage  in  his  history. 

....  The  French  emperor  has  pardoned  some  of  the  students 
engaged  in  political  demonstrations  at  Paris. 

....  Simeon  Draper,  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Ten 
Governors,  has  resigned  his  office. 

....  A  large  deputation  of  learned  Europeans  will  attend  the 
meeting  of  our  Scientific  Association  at  Albany. 

....  There  has  been  a  misunderstanding  at  Vienna  between 
the  government  and  our  minister,  Col.  Jackson. 

....  Mr.  T.  F.  Meagher  has  started  a  newspaper  in  New  York, 
called  "  The  Irish  News."    He'll  be  a  good  editor. 

....  Punch  says  the  rook  is  brought  down  from  the  blue  em- 
pyrean by  caterpillary  attraction. 

....  Bourcicault  has  been  succeeded  in  the  management  of  the 
New  Orleans  Gaieties  Theatre  by  W.  H.  Crisp. 

....  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  papers  show  that  she  was 
actually  married  to  George  IV. 

 A  lady  in  Paris  has  discovered  a  mode  of  liquifying  ivory 

so  as  to  cast  statuettes  of  it. 

....  The  lecture  season  has  come  *o  a  close.  Rest  for  the 
wearied  enlighteners  of  the  million  ! 

....  An  English  paper  has  just  found  out  that  Mrs.  Sigourney 
is  a  charming  poetess.    We've  known  that  for  years. 

....  Forgeries  for  several  thousand  dollars  on  the  Branch  Co- 
lonial Bank,  Trinidad  (W.  I.),  have  been  discovered. 

....  Railroad  travellers  have  forgotten  all  about  the  snow — 
and  the  roads  are  in  fino  running  order. 

....  Emigration  continues  to  pour  into  Toxas  in  a  steady 
stream.    Room  enough  left  there  for  more. 

....  The  gamblers  of  New  York  have  been  thoroughly  fright- 
ened off  the  track.    "  Monto  "  and  "  faro  "  are  below  par. 

....  Capt.  Campbell,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  produced  1200 
gallons  of  wine  from  ono  hundred  and  fifty  Catawba  vines. 

....  The  man  who  was  unexpectedly  overtaken  by  a  train — 
of  thought,  is  in  a  critical  condition. 

....  When  Mark  Anthony  asked  the  Romans  to  "  lend  him 
their  ears,"  did  he  expect  to  pay  a  bonus  for  them  f 

....  Several  assassinations  have  taken  place  recently  in  Cuba. 
Yet  the  papers  talk  of  atrocities  in  America. 

....  Mr.  Van  Oekelen  has  been  exhibiting  here  an  automaton 
clarionet  player  that  beats  Maelzel's  trumpeter. 

....  The  first  salmon  of  the  season  was  caught  near  Bangor, 
and  sold  in  New  York  for  a  fabulous  price. 

....  The  ice  gathered  by  the  five  great  ice  companies  of  New 
York  this  year  amounts  to  363,000  tons. 

....  At  one  time  lately  there  were  over  600,000  bushels  ot 
wheat  and  60,000  barrels  of  flour  at  Buffalo. 


ABOUT  TOWN. 

We  do  love  Washington  Street — we  are  willing  to  confess  to 
that  "  amiable  weakness."  We  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that  we 
turn  from  descriptions  of  the  splendid  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  of 
Paris,  of  Berlin,  of  the  cities  of  the  East,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reality  at  our  own  door;  and  while  we  feel  admiration  for  the  far 
off,  thrill  with  affection  for  the  near  and  familiar.  We  do  love 
to  stroll  in  Washington  Street  of  a  pleasant  day ;  to  become  for  a 
half  hour  a  Boston  flaneur — a  genteel  street  lounger  is  the  nearest 
interpretation  of  that  untranslatable  substantive;  to  enjoy  the 
sights  and  sounds,  like  a  veritable  cockney,  and  to  wander  from 
the  classic  purlieus  of  Cornhill  to  the  Ultima  Tltule  of  the  Roxbury 
line.  We  like  Washington  Street  because  it  is  like  itself  alone. 
It  is  not  a  copy  of  any  other  thoroughfare  in  existence.  It  is  not 
laid  out  on  any  plan — but  runs,  like  Wordsworth's  river,  "  at  its 
own  sweet  will."  It  has  its  river-like  meanderings,  too.  The 
definition  of  a  straight  line — the  nearest  course  from  one  point  to 
another — is  not  applicable  to  any  part  of  it. 

Neither  is  there  any  such  tiling  as  uniformity  in  its  architecture, 
or  its  width.  Here  is  a  palatial  block  worthy  of  Venice ;  there  a 
crazy  old  building  that  would  not  appear  out  of  place  in  the  Five 
Points.  The  past  and  present  are  curiously  jumbled  together. 
Here  the  Old  South  rears  its  venerable  spire  into  the  air,  speaking 
of  past  times ;  half  a  mile  further  on  we  come  to  a  church  edifice 
redolent  of  newness.  All  sorts  of  trades  here  find  a  home,  and 
live  in  socialistic  companionship.  Hero  is  Parnassus  Corner — 
which  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  rendered  classic  ground ;  on  the 
opposite  corner  you  can  buy  crockery  and  learn  bookkeeping,  or 
you  can  cross  over  and  buy  paper-hangings  and  drugs,  if  you  like. 
From  Cornhill  to  School  Street,  however,  the  aspect  is  on  the 
whole  Athenian.  This  is  the  arena  of  the  book  trade ;  and  here, 
any  day  of  the  year,  you  may  encounter  the  literary  notabilities  of 
the  metropolis  and  its  environs.  From  School  Street  to  Boylston 
Street  there  is  rather  a  commercial  atmosphere,  and  a  very  heavy 
amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  various  establishments.  This 
is  the  grand  lounging  ground  for  the  flaneur.  Daguerreotypists 
abound,  and  show-cases  arrest  your  attention  at  every  step.  Here 
you  can  have  your  portrait  taken,  and  neatly  framed  and  glazed, 
for  twenty -five  cents ;  there,  for  five  or  six  dollars,  at  Masury, 
Silsbee  &  Case's,  you  can  get  a  splendid  photograph,  which  will 
bo  worth  keeping,  likeness  apart,  as  a  work  of  art  merely.  The 
jewellers'  windows  dazzle  you  with  gewgaws  that  Aladdin  never 
dreamed  of.  And  here  is  a  fashionable  milliner's,  where  are  dis- 
played the  most  secret  mysteries  of  the  feminine  toilet  with  a  sort 
of  cynical  effrontery ;  crinolines,  and  corsages,  and  hooped  skirts, 
render  patent  to  the  world  the  art  of  manufacturing  the  human 
form  divine.  Near  by  is  a  wig-maker,  who  deals  in  raven  and 
flaxen  ringlets.  In  close  proximity  is  a  perfumer,  who  displays 
pearl  powder  and  rouge,  and  beside  a  dentist  with  his  stock  of 
"orient  pearls."  Really,  this  is  a  very  suspicious  neighborhood, 
and  rather  puts  you  on  the  nil  admirari  principle,  amidst  the  rustle 
of  silks,  and  the  patter  of  dainty  French  boots  on  the  pavement. 

But  away  strolls  the  flaneur,  and  leaving  the  busy  haunts  of 
trade  behind  him,  breathes  the  fresh  air  of  Blackstone  Square.  It 
is  like  emerging  into  a  bay  after  navigating  the  narrows  of  a  river. 
The  up  town  Washington  Street  will  bo  the  court  end  of  Boston 
after  all ;  it  is  very  New  Yorky  already,  and  in  time  will  be  very 
Parisian.  It  is  unlike  old  Boston  as  possible,  and  is  laid  out  in 
the  most  liberal  style.  And  here  our  promenading  must  end  for 
the  present. 

Fiendish  Gratdlation. — A  late  number  of  the  London 
Times,  speaking  of  the  issue  of  the  contest  with  Russia,  holds  the 
following  language  :  "  The  British  people  ought  to  feel  a  positive 
pride  in  the  extent  of  their  contributions  to  a  noble  cause.  It  is 
their  part  in  the  warfare,  and  a  very  light  part.  Not  only  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  perished  in  this  war,  and  many  more  suf- 
fered mutilation  and  permanent  injury  to  their  health  and 
strength,  but  we  compute  with  pride  and  security  the  exhaustion 
and  desolation  of  Russia — her  fields  deserted,  her  trade  stopped, 
her  communication  interrupted,  and  misery  brought  home  to  every 
serf  in  the  empire." 

A  Calf  wortii  raising. — Mr.  A.  E.  Dietz,  of  Addison,  Mich., 
has  a  calf  of  his  own  raising,  which  weighed,  at  a  year  old,  1002 
pounds.  The  length  of  this  monstrous  "  cow-baby,"  is  seven 
feet  four  inches  ;  girth,  six  feet  four  inches ;  height,  four  feet  three 
inches.    Beat  this  who  can. 


Leap  Year. — The  young  ladies  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  having 
signified  that  they  were  in  the  market  matrimonial,  the  senior 
class  of  Williams  College  have  agreed  to  take  the  lot.  If  their 
offor  is  accepted,  as  soon  as  they  bocomo  Bachelors  of  Arts,  they 
will  be  Masters  of  Hearts. 

Philadelphia. — The  veteran  machinist,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  John- 
son, of  the  Boston  Theatre,  has  been  engaged  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  tho  stago  and  machinery  of  the  new  opera  house 
at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Barry  has  kindly  assented  to  the  acceptance 
of  tliis  honorable  appointment. 

Matrimonial. — Mile.  Rachel  is  going  to  marry  an  ex-tax- 
collector.  M.  Delahautc,  the  happy  man,  is  advanced  in  years, 
but  then  he  is  worth  about  $600,000,  and  Rachel  herself,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  Shakspeare,  is  "  no  chicken." 

The  "Miles  Greenwood." — The  steam  fire  engine  may  bo 
able  to  "  play,"  but  it  certainly  doesn't  "  work,"  though  capable 
of  it.    It  is  snugly  stowed  away  somewhere  in  the  city. 

Binding. — Binding  in  all  its  varieties,  and  at  the  lowest 
prices,  neatly  executed  at  this  office. 


THE  POLICY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

The  English  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertise, 
who  appears  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  European  affairs,  states 
in  substance  that  the  French  emperor  hates  Prussia,  and  the  Prus- 
sian king,  that  he  hates  the  United  States,  and  cherishes  the  Eng- 
lish alliance  as  a  check  to  our  nayal  supremacy,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  threatens  the  downfall  of  European  monarchy,  that  he  is 
friendly  to  Austria,  but  would  shake  hands  with  Russia,  if  she  bid 
high  enough,  and  that  he  considers  it  his  mission  to  put  down 
constitutionalism  and  republicanism.  It  is  curious  to  hear  an 
English  writer  admitting,  "  not  as  a  mere  probability,  but  an  ac- 
tual fact,  that  the  war  now  waging  was  provoked  deliberately  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  his  own  purposes ;  that  any  show  ot 
concession  about  the  holy  places  was  necessitated  by  the  tone 
adopted  by  England,  Austria  and  Prussia ;  that  he  never  waged 
this  war  for  European  or  for  human  interests,  or  for  the  balance 
of  power,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  dynasty,  to  make  the  im- 
portance of  his  enmity  or  his  alliance  felt,  and  thereby  to  obtain 
for  himself  a  recognition,  placing  him  at  once  on  the  same  pedes- 
tal with  the  most  legitimate  monarchs."  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  wo  have  always  insisted  on  this  view  of  Napoleon's  policy 
and  motives.  The  English  people  are  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes  with  respect  to  the  selfishness  of  their  ally,  and  the  recent 
revelations  respecting  the  affair  of  Kars  have  furnished  "confirma- 
tion strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ "  of  this  view.  Napoleon  has 
succeeded,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  in  making  the  English 
alliance  a  means  of  his  own  personal  aggrandizement. 


No  harm  done. — At  a  fashionable  restaurant  lately,  a  waiter 
spilled  some  soup  on  a  gentleman's  coat.  "  You  awkward 
booby !"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  sir,"  returned  the 
waiter,  "  our  soup  never  leaves  a  stain."  No  wonder — it  was  so 
weak. 


Habits  make  the  Man. — The  boy  who  "  don't  like  school," 
seldom  likes  business ;  the  young  man  who  don't  like  business, 
generally  likes  the  grog-shops,  and  finally  winds  up  with  the  state 
prison,  or  takes  a  "  drop  too  much  "  from  the  gallows. 


Never  too  late. — Rev.  Ebenezer  Cobb,  of  Braintree,  Mass., 
began  to  set  out  an  orchard  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  for 
which  he  was  much  ridiculed  ;  but  he  lived  to  be  107  years  old, 
and  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  orchard  for  several  years. 


Pro-di-gious. — We  read  in  one  of  our  exchanges  :  "  To  let, 
an  airy  bedroom  for  a  gentleman  twenty-two  feet  long  by  fourteen 
wide."  It  ought  to  be  airy  to  accommodate  a  gentleman  of  such 
latitude  and  longitude. 


Scientific. — A  "Down  East"  Yankee  says  that  the  light 
supposed  to  1)0  a  comet's  tail,  is  nothing  more  than  a  streak  of 
lightning  friz  up. 


Our  Dollar  Monthly. — Six  hundred  and  twelve  new  sub- 
scribers added  to  our  list  during  the  past  week  ! 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  Hiram  A.  Sherman,  of  Newton,  to 
Miss  Clara  A  Bradley ;  by  Hev  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Daniel  Burrows  to  ttisfl  Eu- 
nice E.  Whitney;  by  Kev  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  John  M.  Clark  to  Miss  Annis  Hodg- 
kins;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Nowlan.— At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Frederick  J  Keller  to  Mrs. 
Susan  F.  Robinson. — At  Somerville,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Davis  to 
Miss  Susan  Pray,  of  Sanborn,  Me.— At  Lynn,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  George 
W.  Tiinson  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hart.— At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey, 
Mr  II.  White  to  Miss  Advina  Baker  — At  South  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hodg- 
man,  Mr.  George  Webber  to  Miss  Mary  U.  Brown. — At  Beverly,  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  John  M.  Putnam  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Brown. — At  Ipswich,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Fitz,  Capt  Charles  A.  Homans,  of  Gloucester,  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Kins- 
man.— At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  Mr.  William  Nickerson  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Bradford  -  At  Scituate,  by  Rev  Mr.  Wight,  Mr.  William  V.  Hayward 
to  Miss  Ann  Elizabeth  Litchfield. — At  Fall  Kiver,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Waite  Mr.  Asa 
Pierce  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Church,  both  of  New  Bedford. — At  Springfield,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hascall,  Mr.  Robinson  Clapp  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Estes. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Martha  Brown,  86;  Miss  Charlotte  Lynch.  G6;  Mr.  Eben- 
ezer Robbing,  82;  Mrs.  Hannah  While,  83  — At  Koxbury.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Camp- 
bell, 46;  Mr.  Lot  Young,  74  —  At  Charlestown,  Miss  Koxana  Jones,  19. — At 
Cambridgeport.  Mrs.  Susan  Mason,  80.— At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Grace  Warren, 
56. — At  Brookline,  Widow  Lucy  White,  81.—  At  Quincy,  Mr.  James  Williams, 
60  — At  Canton,  Mrs.  Betsey  Crane,  71 — At  Bedford,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Lane, 
35  —At  Salem,  Widow  Ruth  Mugford,  85;  Widow  Sarah  Webb,  77.-  At  New- 
buryport,  Mrs.  Caroline  Louisa  Davis,  28  — At  Danvers.  Widow  Sarah  Mudge, 
74  — At  Haverhill,  Mrs.  Lucy  L.,  wife  of  Hon.  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  40.— At  Lunen- 
burg, Mr.  Solomon  Tarbell,  93.— At  Fitchburg,  Miss  Helen  M.  Sheldon.  24; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goodnow,  39. — At  Westminster  Mr.  Asaph  Wood.  72;  Widow 
Martha  Carr,  82.— At  Holj oke.  Mr.  William  McDonrell,  48  — At  Yarmouth, 
Dr.  James  Hedge.  83. — At  Rochester,  Mrs.  Lydia  ('handler,  94;  Mrs.  Sally  H. 
Crapo.  51. — At  Fairhaven,  Widow  Mary  Stevens,  80. — At  Nantucket,  Mr.  James 
Ross,  80. — At  Newport  Stephen  T.  Northam,  Esq.,  87.— At  Now  York,  Dr. 
Thomas  Boyd.  84. — At  Chicago.  111.,  Mr.  Edwin  Norcross,  formerly  of  Monson, 
Mass. — At  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Hannah  Bangs,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  34. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TO  H.  sr. 

IT  WILL. 

I  had  known  and  loved  thee  well,  Hattie, 

Long  years  before  we  met, — 
Long  ere  that  radiance  burst  on  me, 

Whose  glory  liugereth  yet. 

Then  I  loved  a  child  of  air,  Ilattie, 

An  ideal  of  my  dreams ; 
I  had  pecu  her  form  in  shadowy  clouds, 

Had  hoard  her  voice  in  streams. 

For  her  voice  was  soft  and  low,  Hat  tie. 
Her  form  was  passing  bright, 

And  her  locks  were  prisoned  darkness, 
And  her  eyes  were  prisoned  light. 

But  those  orbs  can  no'er  again,  Hattie, 
Come  'twixt  me  and  the  skies; 

For  I  gaze  upon  thy  face,  Hattie, 
And  heavtn  is  in  thine  IfM. 


[Written  for  Ballon1*  Pictorial.] 

THE  WHITE  LIE. 

BY  SYLVANU8  COBB,  JR. 

"  Sakaii,  were  you  not  in  the  little  back  parlor  last  evening!" 
asked  Mrs.  Bisbeo  of  her  daughter. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  was,"  returned  Sarah,  a  handsomo,  bright-eyed 
girl  of  seventeen. 

"  And  did  you  see  anything  of  a  ten-dollar  bill  that  lay  upon 
the  mantel-shelf?" 

"A  ten-dollar  bill !"  repeated  Sarah,  in  well  assumed  surprise  ; 
but  yet  without  looking  her  mother  so  steadily  in  the  face  as  she 
usually  did  when  answering  her. 

"  Yes.    I  left  one  there — folded  up  and  laid  on  tho  shelf.' 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  it  is.  I  didn't  see  any  ten-dollar 
bill." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Bisbcc,  as  she  turned  to  leave  tho  room. 

"But  ten  dollars  aint  much,  mother,"  cried  Sarah. 

"It  is  a  good  deal  these  times,  my  child."  And  thus  speaking, 
Mrs.  Bisbee  left  the  room. 

"  Why,  Sarah,  how  could  you  tell  your  mother  that  you  knew 
nothing  about  that  bill  ?" 

Tho  speaker  was  Emma  Lee,  a  cousin  of  Sarah's,  who  was 
sponding  a  few  weeks  with  tho  family ;  she  was  a  year  younger 
than  her  cousin. 

"  I  didn't  tell  her  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  Emma.  I  said  that 
I  did  not  know  whero  it  had  gono  to." 

"  But  you  told  her  you  did  not  see  it." 

"  A  ten-dollar  bill,  I  said  I  did  not  sco  ;  and  no  more  I  didn't. 
I  didn't  know  what  kind  of  a  bill  it  was." 

"  But  how  could  you  tell  her  so,  when  you  know  all  about  it ! 
You  told  me,  after  we  had  gone  to  bed,  that  you  got  up  to  tako 
down  a  lamp,  and  that  in  doing  so  you  knocked  a  piece  of  paper 
from  the  shelf,  and  that  as  it  was  falling,  the  draught  of  tho  firo 
drew  it  in." 

"  Yes,  and  'twas  too  late  then  to  get  it  out,"  explained  Sarah. 
"  But  you  saw  what  it  was,"  said  Emma. 

"  Why,  just  as  it  fell  upon  tho  coals,  Charles  cried  out  that  it 
was  a  bank-note ;  but  the  thin  paper  was  all  in  a  blaze  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  Of  course,  Sarah,  you  were  not  to  blamo  for  what  you  did ; 
but  not  for  worlds  would  I  have  spoken  a  falsehood  about  it. 
Now,  do  not  blamo  me,  coz,  for  though  I  am  younger  than  you, 
yet  I  have  seen  more  of  the  world  ;  and  let  me  assure  you,  that 
tho  only  safe  way  is,  to  always  speak  tho  truth — if  you  must  speak, 
— let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may." 

"  Why,  Emma,"  uttered  Sarah,  with  a  slight  fluttering  of  voice, 
"  it  was  only  a  little  white  lie.  I'm  sure  thero  could  bo  no  harm 
in  that !  If  I  had  told  mother  all  about  it,  she'd  have  scolded  mo 
for  being  careless ;  and  you  know  there  was  no  carelessness  in 
that." 

"  Well,  as  for  that,  Sarah,  you  know  best.  You  know  your 
mother  had  occasion  only  the  night  before  to  caution  you  against 
removing  anything  from  the  shelf  without  first  looking  to  sco 
what  was  in  the  way.  But  there  are  some  rules  of  life  which  must 
bo  without  exceptions,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  No  good  can 
ever  come  of  deception ;  but,  on  tho  contrary,  evil  must  bo  tho 
result.  Now,  don't  you  think  you  would  feel  better  if  you  had 
told  your  mother  the  whole  truth  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  Emma,  for  she  would  have  scolded  mo,  and  then  I 
should  have  had  a  crying  spell.  Surely  thero  can  be  no  harm  in 
these  little  white  lies  I" 

"  But  thero  must  be  harm  in  them,  Sarah ;  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise. Wrong  is  surer,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  suffering  with  it. 
If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  go  now  to  my  mother,  and  tell 
her  the  whole  truth." 

"  Why,  Emma,  I  would  not  do  it  for  anything ;  she  would  scold 
me  for  a  week." 

The  entrance  of  Sarah's  little  brother  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  here  tho  matter  was  dropped  for  a  time.  Sarah  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  "  little  tutl'ers,"  as  she  called 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  her  faults,  and  sho  did  not  fully 
realize  tho  evil  of  such  a  course.  She  had  heard  a  great  deal  said 
about  liars,  but  she  never  for  a  moment  entertained  tho  idea  that 
she  belonged  to  that  class.  In  fact,  she  didn't  think  much  about 
it  at  all ;  if  she  bad,  she  might  have  been  different 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Bisbeo  called  in  at  Mr.  Appleton's 


store.  Charles  Rowland  was  one  of  the  clerks  there.  He  was  a 
young  man  only  twenty  years  of  age,  but  had  been  admitted  as  the 
lover  of  Sarah  Bisbeo,  with  the  understanding  that  he  might  take 
her  for  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  establish  business  for 
himself.  Mr.  Bisbee  called  Mr.  Appleton  into  the  small  private 
counting-room,  and  saw  the  door  closed. 

" Mr.  Appleton,"  ho  said,  with  evident  embarrassment,  "did 
you  ever  see  anything  out  of  the  way  in  Charles  Rowland  f 

"  Never,"  was  Appleton's  reply.    "  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?" 

"  And  you  never  had  occasion  to  snspect  him  of  dishonesty  ?" 

"Never,  sir,"  returned  the  trader,  in  amazement. 

"  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Bisbee,  taking  a  ten-dollar  bill  from  his 
pocket,  "don't  you  remember  paying  me  this  bill  last  Saturday*" 

It  was  a  bill  on  the  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Boston,  and  nearly 
new.    Appleton  took  it  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  said  : 

"I  did  pay  you  such  a  bill." 

"I  know  you  did,  sir,"  returned  Bisbee.  "  And  that  bill  was 
taken  from  my  house,  I  think,  on  Sunday  evening.  It  was  left 
on  the  shelf  in  our  back  parlor  ;  Charles  spent  the  evening  thero 
with  Sarah  ;  on  the  next  morning  it  was  missing  ;  Sarah  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  this  bill  I  found  at  Brown's,  where  Charles  got 
it  changed.    What  think  you  of  it,  now  V 

"  Why,  I  cannot  think  that  Charles  Rowland  would  do  such  a 
thing;  yet  I  will  call  him  in.    Let  us  bo  open  and  frank  about  it." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  by  all  means.    Call  him  in." 

So  tho  young  man  was  called  in,  Mr.  Bisbee  remarking  before 
he  came,  that  of  course  he  had  much  interest  in  this  matter. 

"  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Appleton,  holding  out  the  note  ho  had  re- 
ceived from  Bisbee,  "did  you  ever  see  this  before'!" 

Tho  youth  took  the  bill  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  replied : 

"  I  think  I  have,  sir.  I  took  ten  of  them  of  Mr.  Childs  last 
Saturday.    He  had  just  received  them  from  the  bank." 

"And  have  you  spent  any  of  them  yourself?" 

"No,  sir." 

Mr.  Bisbee  shook  his  head  at  this. 

"  Didn't  you  spend  ono  at  Mr.  Brown's  1" 

"  Ah,  I  remember.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  spend  it ;  I  had  occasion 
for  some  small  bills  in  making  change,  and  ran  in  there  and 
obtained  small  bills  for  a  ten." 

Mr.  Appleton  here  uodded  to  Bisbee,  and  tho  latter  gentleman 
then  spoke : 

"  Charles,"  ho  said,  in  a  very  solemn  tone,  "you  wero  at  my 
house  last  Sunday  cveniug  3" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  you  not  see  a  ten-dollar  bill  lying  on  the  shelf  in  the 
back  parlor  I" 

"  No,  sir,"  Charles  answered,  but  it  was  with  palpable  hesitation. 
"  Then  you  didn't  sco  it  there  ? — you  didn't  see  the  bill «" 
"  Perhaps  Sarah  may  know  something  of  it,"  tho  youth  said, 
tremulously. 

"  No,  sir,  she  knows  nothing  of  it  at  all.  Wo  have  asked  her, 
but  sho  did  not  see  it.  Now  I  know  it  was  there  five  minutes  be- 
fore you  entered  that  room,  and  that  it  was  gone  when  you  were 
gone.  I  am  sorry,  Charles,  but  I  wish  to  know  the  truth  of  this 
matter.    But  why  do  you  tremble  so  ?" 

"Me  tremble,  sir?"  uttered  tho  youth,  in  a  hushed  tone.  Ho 
was  very  pale  and  agitated. 

"  Charles,"  spoke  Mr.  Appleton,  in  a  tono  of  grief  that  went  at 
onco  to  the  young  man's  soul,  "  how  is  this  ?    I  hope — " 

"  Stop,"  cried  Charles,  in  agony.    "  Do  not  accuse  me  yet." 

"But  you  can  quickly  explain  tho  matter.  Did  you  seo  tho  bill 
on  that  evening  t" 

But  the  youth  bowed  his  head,  and  would  not  answer. 

"That  is  enough,"  said  Mr.  Bisbee,  significantly;  and  thus 
speaking,  he  turned  and  left  the  store. 

"  O,  Charles,  why  havo  you  done  this  ?"  uttered  Appleton,  when 
they  were  alone. 

"  Done  what,  sir  ?    O,  I  havo  done  nothing." 

"  Ah,  do  not  add  falsehood.  If  you  did  not  sco  that  money, 
why  did  you  not  say  so  ?" 

"  Because — becauso — but  let  it  rest  now,  sir ;  some  time  I  will 
explain." 

"  But  that  will  not  do,  Charles.    I'm  afraid — " 

Mr.  Appleton  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  a  customer,  and 
tho  matter  had  to  be  dropped.  The  youth  returned  to  his  place 
of  business  in  a  bewildered  state  of  mind.  He  saw  the  truth;  or 
at  least  he  thought  ho  did.  To  save  severe  reproof,  Sarah  had 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  bill ;  and  now,  to  tell  the  truth,  ho 
must  expose  her  in  her  falsehood.  He  could  not  resolve  to  do 
this  at  once.  But  that  was  not  the  worst.  That  she  whom  ho 
loved  should  be  guilty  of  falsehood  was  painful  in  the  extreme. 
But  ho  resolved  to  see  her  at  once— or  as  soon  as  possible — and 
have  tho  matter  understood,  for  ho  was  resolved  that  nothing 
should  tempt  him  to  expose  her.  On  that  evening  after  supper, 
Charles  Rowland  knocked  at  Mr.  Bisbce's  door,  and  the  host  him- 
self answered  the  summons. 

"  Can  I  speak  with  Sarah  a  few  moments  1"  he  asked. 

"No,  sir,  you  cannot." 

"But  only  one  moment." 

"  No,  sir,  not  an  instant.  Never  put  your  foot  iuto  my  house 
again  !" 

With  these  words  Mr.  Bisbee  shut  the  door  and  left  the  appli- 
cant standing  thero  alone.  He  was  a  quick,  passionate  man — Bis- 
bee was,  and  allowed  his  pride  to  rule  his  passions.  Ho  was  nat- 
urally kind  and  indulgent,  but  very  stern  and  inflexible  when  onco 
set.  He  was  sure  that  Charles  had  done  the  wrong,  else  why 
should  he  have  been  so  excited  and  nervous,  and  unable  to  speak. 

"  He  simply  hoped  to  gain  time — 3ee  my  daughter,  and  get  her 
to  agree  to  some  story  of  his  planning,"  said  Bisbee,  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  with  Mr.  Appleton. 


"  I  fear  you  are  right,"  was  that  gentleman's  answer. 

And  so  Appleton  was  fully  persuaded  of  his  clerk's  guilt.  The 
more  Charles  plead,  the  moro  sure  he  was  that  he  only  wished  for 
time  to  fix  up  some  plea  of  defenco. 

*         *         *  *         *  #  * 

Sarah  Bisbee  sat  alone  in  her  chamber,  and  she  wondered  why 
her  lover  had  not  been  to  sec  her;  he  had  promised  to  come,  but 
he  had  not.  Sho  was  thinking  of  this  when  her  cousin  entered 
tho  room ;  sho  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Emma  was  palo  and 
agitated. 

"What  is  it?"  she  quickly  oskod.  "What  has  happened, 
Emma  ?" 

"  O,  Sarah,"  uttered  tho  fair  cousin,  sinking  into  a  seat,  "  this 
comes  of  a  simple  white  lio  1" 
"  But  what  is  it,  coz  ?" 

"  Charles  Rowland  is  branded  as  a  thief,  and  must  bo  turned 
out  as  such  upon  the  world  I" 

"  Charles  ? — thief  I  Mercy,  Emma,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  gasp- 
ed the  frightened  girl,  starting  forward. 

"  Listen,  Sarah,  and  I  will  explain.  Your  father  has  told  mo 
all,  and  asked  me  to  break  the  news  to  you.  He  thinks  your  poor 
lover  is  :i  thief,  and  that  tho  fact  will  shock  you." 

"  Charles  a  thief?"  cried  Sarah,  with  sudden,  forgetful  energy. 
"  Never !" 

"  Of  course  ho  is  not,  Sarah ;  but  rather  than  expose  you  in  your 
falsehood,  ho  would  suffer  all  that  odium.  Your  father  knew  that 
that  ten-dollar  bill  was  on  the  shelf  when  Charles  went  into  the 
room,  and  that  it  was  gone  when  he  went  away.  He  remembered 
the  bill,  and  on  the  very  next  day  he  happened  to  find  a  bill  just 
liko  it  at  Brown's  store ;  upon  that  he  feared  that  Charles  had 
stolen  the  money.  He  went  to  Mr.  Appleton,  and  explained  the 
matter  to  him.  Charles  was  then  called  in,  and  they  asked  him 
about  the  bill  which  had  been  upon  the  shelf.  He  told  them  that 
perhaps  you  would  know  something  about  it ;  but  your  father  told 
him  you  knew  nothing  of  it — that  you  had  been  asked,  and  that 
you  did  not  see  it.  After  this  Charles  refused  to  answer  any  more 
questions  ;  and  so  they  felt  sure  he  was  guilty.  He  came  here  on 
Thursday  evening  to  see  you,  but  your  father  would  not  let  him  in. 
And  now  he  is  turned  away  from  his  place,  and  his  character 
blasted  forever !" 

"  0,  Heaven  help  me !"  groaned  the  stricken  girl,  clasping  her 
hands  and  bowing  her  head.  In  a  moment  moro  she  looked  up, 
and  reaching  her  hands  towards  her  cousin,  she  cried :  "  0,  Emma, 
go  and  tell  my  father  all !" 

"  No,  Surah,"  returned  tho  other,  kindly,  but  firmly,  "  that 
would  detract  too  much  from  your  own  merit  in  this  case.  If  yon 
love  Charles — if  you  love  and  respect  yourself — go  at  onco  to 
your  father,  and  tell  him  all.  Do  not  hesitate.  You  know  how 
noble  your  father  is  ;  see  how  nobly  he  has  suffered  for  you." 

"  But  he  will  despise  me  forever." 

"  He  will  most  surely,  if  you  allow  him  to  suffer  on  after  yon 
know  all.  But  go  now — and  when  you  have  told  your  father  all, 
then  tell  Charles ;  and  if  he  docs  not  lovo  you  still,  then  I  know 
him  not." 

Sarah  Bisbee  hesitated  but  a  moment  more ;  she  was  at  heart  a 
noble  girl,  and  as  soon  as  her  mind  was  made  up  sho  was  firm. 
Sho  arose  and  left  the  room  ;  she  found  her  father  in  the  parlor, 
but  he  was  not  alone.  Mr.  Appleton  was  with  him  ;  she  would 
havo  turned  away,  but  her  father  called  her  back. 

"  I  would  not  weep,  my  child  ;  he  is  not  worthy  of  your  tears. 
Her  cousin  has  just  made  her  acquainted  with  the  facts,  sir." 
This  last  was  spoken  to  Appleton. 

"  Ah,  ho  is  a  bad  youth,"  the  latter  returned ;  "  and  yet  I  never 
thought  it  before  !    I  always  thought  him  a  noble — " 

Thus  far  Sarah  had  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  looking  her 
father  in  the  face ;  but  now  she  sprang  forward,  and  catching  him 
by  the  knees,  as  she  sank  down,  she  uttered : 

"  And  he  is  noble  now.  O,  my  father,  it  is  I  who  have  dono 
all  this  !  It  is  I  who  destroyed  tho  bill — I  accidentally  bnrned  it 
up — I  threw  it  off  with  the  lamp,  and  ere  we  could  save  it  the  firo 
had  destroyed  it.  I  lied  about  it  to  save  tho  reprimand  1  And 
Charles  has  suffered  all  this  becauso  ho  would  not  expose  me.  O, 
forgive  mc  now — and  never — never — " 

She  could  go  no  further,  but  with  her  head  upon  her  father's 
knees,  sho  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

"  I'll — I'll — step  around  and  6ee  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Appleton, 
wiping  tho  tears  from  his  eyes  as  he  arose.    He  departed  without 
speaking  further,  for  Mr.  Bisbee  was  too  deeply  moved  to  speak. 
******** 

On  the  next  evening  Charles  Rowland  called.  Emma  told  him 
ho  would  find  Sarah  in  the  little  back  parlor.  He  went  in,  but 
Emma  did  not  stop  to  listen ;  she  heard  one  deep  sob— that  was 
all.  In  an  hour  more,  the  lovers  came  out.  Charles  was  smiling 
through  his  tears,  and  Sarah  looked  very  happy,  though  sho  could 
not  yet  smile.  Emma  knew  that  all  was  forgiven,  and  sho  sought 
to  know  no  more. 

Charles  and  Sarah  had  been  married  three  years,  when  cousin 
Emma  went  to  see  them  in  their  happy  home.  One  evening, 
when  the  two  cousins  were  alone,  and  the  two  children  had  been 
lulled  to  sleep,  Sarah  placed  her  hand  upon  Emma's  shoulder, 
and  while  a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye,  she  said  : 

"  0,  coz,  you  don't  know  how  many  times  I  have  blessed  God 
for  tho  hour  that  brought  you  to  my  side  five  years  ago.  I  can 
hardly  realize,  even  now,  how  dangerous  was  tho  precipice  upon 
which  I  then  stood.  But  I  know  it — I  know  it  now.  O,  never 
from  that  dreadful  hour  has  a  falsehood  dropped  from  my  lips ; 
and  if  there  is  one  sentence  which,  more  than  another,  makes  me 
start  with  an  old  dread,  that  sentence  is  *  The  White  Lie  I'  O, 
they  are  white — white  like  a  shroud — white  with  pallor,  even  unto 
death !" 
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EDITORIAIi  MELANGE. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
which  has  hitherto  been  religiously  closed  against  all  but  faithful 
Mussulmen,  is  now  thrown  open  to  people  of  all  nations  and 

creeds.  One  of  the  beautiful  swans  on  Gosfield  Lake,  Essex, 

in  England,  belonging  to  Samuel  Courtauld,  Esq.,  was  seen  float- 
ing dead.  On  being  drawn  to  the  shore,  it  was  found  that  it  had 
been  engaged  in  mortal  conflict  with  a  monster  pike.  The  pike 
had  swallowed  the  head  and  neck  of  the  swan,  and  being  unable 
to  disgorge  it,  both  had  died,  and  were  found  thus  linked  to- 
gether.  British  soldiers,  who  have  lost  a  limb,  are  in  future  to 

be  provided  with  an  artificial  arm  or  leg  of  the  best  construction, 

at  the  public  expense.  M.  Cohen,  a  young  Prussian  engineer, 

and  a  nephew  of  the  Russian  engineer,  Gen.  Todleben,  quarrelled 
at  a  party  in  Berlin,  and  called  each  other  a  vile  Frenchman  and 
a  vile  Cossack ;  they  met  on  the  next  morning,  when  Cohen  had 
his  right  arm  badly  broken,  and  Todleben  was  shot  through  the 
heart.  From  Austin,  Texas,  it  is  reported  that  land  in  North- 
ern Texas,  which  was  sold  in  1853  or  1854  for  thirty  cents  an  acre, 

is  now  selling  for  two  and  three  dollars  an  acre.  In  old  times, 

the  bills  of  lading  commenced  as  follows : — "  Shipped,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  in  good  condition,"  etc.  Dr.  Franklin  used  to 
print  and  sell  bills  of  lading,  and  some  pious  persons  objecting  to 
the  usual  heading,  he  advertised  that  he  sold  bills  of  lading  "  with 

or  without  the  grace  of  God."  It  is  stated  that  the  corn  stored 

at  the  different  points  along  the  Illinois  River  amounts  to  about 

1,369,000  bushels,  and  that  it  will  be  greatly  increased.  Some 

burglars  raised  tho  window  of  the  sleeping  room  of  a  butcher 
named  Freitag,  in  Lawrenceville,  Pa.,  lately,  and  put  a  cloth  sat- 
urated with  chloroform,  attached  to  a  long  polo,  to  tho  nostrils  of 
himself  and  wife.    When  tho  chloroform  had  taken  effect,  they 

entered  the  room,  took  $500  from  a  bureau,  and  then  left.  M. 

Leverrier  states  that  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that  a  great  number  of 
small  planets  are  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  that 

before  1860  nearly  one  hundred  will  be  discovered.  There  is 

now  a  good  prospect  for  peaches  next  autumn,  in  New  Jersey. 
The  cold  weather  has  not  hurt  the  buds  any,  except  in  those 
orchards  situated  in  low,  wet  grounds.  There  the  buds  are  some- 
what injured,  though  not  so  badly  as  they  are  somo  years.  It 

is  stated  that  Dickens  did  not  receivo  an  invitation  to  the  Wash- 
ington birthday  ball  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  tho  publication  of 
his  "American  Notes."  Mr.  Barnum  having  stated  in  his  ex- 
amination, that  he  holds  claims  of  various  kinds  against  individuals 
and  companies,  amounting  in  tho  aggregate  to  between  $20,000 
and  $30,000,  Judge  Roosevelt  has  appointed  James  S.  Libbey  to 

receive  the  moneys  that  might  be  realized  from  these  claims.  A 

projoct  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  lino  of  steamers  between  Baltimore 
and  Havana  and  Greytown,  to  touch  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Capital 

stock,  $200,000.  An  elegant  engine  and  tender,  designed  for 

a  present  to  tho  viceroy  of  Egypt,  has  been  completed  by  order  of 
tho  British  government.  The  railway  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
used  is  open  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  and  is  to  bo  extended  to 

Suez.  Tho  theological  seminary  in  Newton,  Mass.,  is  said  to 

be  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  any  former  period  of 
its  existence.  Commodore  David  Connor,  who  died  in  Phila- 
delphia recently,  during  the  Mexican  war  was  in  command  of  tho 
gulf  squadron,  and  was  last  at  sea  in  March,  1847.  He  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  leave.  He  was  born  January  16, 1809,  had 
been  in  the  service  27  years  ;  total  sea  service,  15  years.  Wil- 
liam Howitt,  in  his  Australian  tour,  says  he  lived  for  three  weeks 

upon  nothing  but  fiicaseed  kangaroo.  The  aurora  borealis 

occurs  at  an  elevation,  it  is  calculated,  of  about  seventy  miles 
above  tho  earth's  surface,  at  which  elevation  the  air  is  rarified  to  a 
degreo  far  above  that  afforded  by  our  best  modern  air  pumps. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
tho  article  named  below.  Here  in  Boston,  where  the  Bronchial 
Troches  are  known,  they  are  household  words,  and  need  no  testi- 
mony to  recommend  them ;  but  to  our  readers  in  Canada,  tho 
West,  and  indeed  everywhere,  wo  cheerfully  bear  testimony  from 
personal  knowledge,  to  their  efficacy. 

Coughs,  Colds,  etc. — As  a  preventive,  or  remedial  agent 
wo  know  of  nothing  of  such  wonderful  efficacy  as  "  Brown's  Bron- 
chial Troches,  or  Lozenges,"  which  c^-me  as  messengers  of  peace 
to  the  noisy  cough,  and  relief  to  the  afflicted  who  suffer  from 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  all  affections  of  the  lungs.  To  public 
speakers  this  will  prove  invaluable  as  a  cure  for  hoarseness,  while 
its  action  upon  the  throat  is  salutary  in  tho  highest  degree.  Wo 
have  experienced  tho  benefit  derived  from  tho  uso  of  these  troches, 
and  feel  pleased  to  endorse  the  thousand  encomiums  already 
passed  upon  their  eminent  qualities. — Intelligencer. 

They  are  to  bo  had  of  all  respectablo  druggists. 

Philanthropic. — The  London  Times  correspondent  speaking 
of  tho  fine  condition  of  the  British  troops  in  the  Crimea,  thinks 
"  it's  a  pity  they  should  be  balked  of  another  campaign."  Per- 
haps the  allies  will  consent  to  deluge  the  East  in  blood,  and  reduce 
their  subjects  to  slavery,  so  that  these  fine  follows  may  show  in 
what  capital  condition  they  are. 

Tub  Press  in  Nicaragua. — Gen.  Walker  compelled  the  edi- 
tor of  tho  "  Nicaraguere  "  to  issue  his  paper  at  tho  point  of  tho 
bayonet.  Wo  have  heard  of  tho  military  stopping  a  journal,  but 
never  before  of  "  sogers  "  being  used  to  compel  publication.  Can't 
tho  files  of  the  Nicaraguero  bo  completed  without  files  of  soldiers  ? 

Hiawatha. — This  poem  is  brilliantly  successful  in  spito  of  tho 
remonstrances  of  certain  snarling  critics.  Hero  and  in  Europe  it 
is  tho  rago,  and  almost  everybody  is  learning  to  "  talk  Ingen." 
Ugh  !  hugh  !  wah ! 

In  a  bad  Wat. — There  is  only  one  editor  in  tho  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature  this  year.  Tho  profession  ought  esrtainly  to  have 
a  more  numerous  representation. 
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Springfield,  Illinois,  has  5204  school  children. 
The  Alabama  and  Florida  Railroad  has  been  put  under  con- 
tract. 

Barney  Williams  recently  gave  $176  to  the  "Can't  Get  Away 
Club,"  of  Mobile. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York  city,  is  to  bo  greatly  en- 
larged. 

Henry  Townsend,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  died  recently 
in  New  York,  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty. 

The  story  that  tho  Cuban  sugar  crop  will  be  short  is  supposed 
to  be  a  device  of  the  speculators. 

Forty-six  prisoners  were  received  into  the  Wisconsin  Stato 
prison  in  1855,  and  forty  pardoned  out  by  the  governor. 

The  Minnesota  people  are  agitating  the  question  of  dividing 
that  territory,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  forming  two  States. 

Martin  Kozta,  the  Hungarian,  has  purchased  a  farm  on  the 
Median  River,  Texas,  for  which  he  paid  $9000. 

Prof.  Hoyt,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  is  to  deliver  the  oration  at  tho 
society  anniversaries,  at  the  next  commencement  in  Bowdoin 
College. 

J.  B.  Kertland  and  others,  have  been  convicted  of  illegal  bank- 
ing at  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  tine  is  $1000  and  ono  month's  im- 
prisonment. 

For  pulling  the  nose  and  slapping  the  face  of  Jenny  Lind's 
husband,  a  speculator  in  concerts  has  been  fined  five  shillings  in 
London. 

Peter  Walker,  a  German,  beat  his  wife  to  death  at  St.  Louis, 
recently,  because  she  would  not  givo  up  to  him  some  money  she 
had  inherited. 

One  man  in  Philadelphia  holds  a  million  of  dollars  of  the  Tex- 
an bonds,  soon  to  be  paid,  which  ho  bought  from  tho  U.  S.  Bank, 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  population  of  Pittsburg  and  the  seven  or  eight  boroughs 
which  surround  it,  is  set  down  at  the  present  time  at  123,620,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  55  per  cent,  in  less  than  six  years. 

Cyfax,  of  the  Hartford  Times,  the  other  day  had  the  curiosity 
to  examine  the  contents  of  a  plump  partridge's  crop,  and  counted 
seven  hundred  and  forty  apple  tree  seeds. 

Tobacco  packed  in  lead  is  poisonous,  as  the  moisture  contained 
in  tobacco  will  oxydize  the  lead  with  which  it  remains  long  in 
contact,  forming  a  peculiar  poisonous  salt. 

Tho  senate  of  Mississippi  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  par- 
tics  to  contract  for  the  payment  of  any  rate  of  interest,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  per  cent.,  on  the  renewal  of  any  debt  after  maturity. 

Sinco  tho  commencement  of  the  Ladies'  Five  Points  Mission 
House,  New  York  city,  over  four  hum!  red  destitute  children  have 
been  sent  out  West,  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  excellent 
homes  have  been  provided  for  them. 

The  average  cost  of  a  year's  treatment  at  several  insane  asy- 
lums, is  as  follows :  Concord,  N.  H.,  $437  ;  Worcester,  Mass., 
$525 ;  Hartford,  Ct.,  $525  ;  Rhode  Island,  $757 ;  Pennsylvania, 
$1410;  Maryland,  $1643. 

Mi-.  Earle,  of  the  Worcester  Spy,  says,  in  a  limited  examina- 
tion of  the  flowering  buds  of  the  peach  trees,  we  find  about  one- 
half  of  the  buds  are  destroyed.  1  his  will  leave  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  a  full  crop,  with  a  favorable  season. 

It  is  said  that  Mons.  Do  Belveze,  who  made  an  official  visit  to 
Canada  last  summer,  is  to  bo  appointed  consul-general  for  France 
for  tho  British  North  American  provinces,  and  will  reside  at 
Montreal. 

The  Algemeine  Zeitung  states  that  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray has  realized  by  his  writings  and  lectures,  $500,000,  a  sum 
that  would  enrich  half  a  dozen  German  satirists  and  change  them 
from  literary  vagabonds  into  steady  citizens. 

Vestvali  has  created  such  a  sensation  in  Mexico  that  she  can't 
get  away.  A  benefit  a  short  time  since  yielded  $5500.  She  has 
been  liberally  provided  with  funds  to  manage  the  Grand  National 
theatre,  and  has  accepted  the  trust. 

Top  boots  are  all  the  spasm  in  New  York,  now,  the  cream  of 
Broadway  wear  tassels  to  them,  and  a  sporting  whip  thrust  out 
from  the  side  pocket  completes  the  tableaux.  Next  thing  wo 
shall  hear  of  will  be  gilt  edged  shirt  collars. 

A  Paris  correspondent  says  :  "  Skirts  have  become  so  volumin- 
ous as  to  be  both  disfiguring  and  ridiculous.  An  unfortunate 
lady  was  saluted  on  the  boulevards  by  one  of  the  gamins  de  Paris, 
as  le  balon  de  M.  Godard  (the  famous  aeronaut). 

Capt.  H.  Whittakor  has  made  a  successful  experiment  on  Lake 
Erie,  in  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  and  which  is  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  special  interest.  The  plan  consists  simply  in  tho  appli- 
cation of  the  common  propeller  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

The  total  number  of  publishers  in  the  United  States,  compris- 
ing, however,  only  those  who  publish  books,  not  periodicals,  is  in 
round  numbers,  three  hundred.  About  three-fourths  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  tho  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 

The  long-pending  suit,  under  which  some  $250,000  were  claim- 
ed by  Samuel  G.  Ogden  of  Wm.  B.  Astor,  on  an  unsettled  ac- 
count of  partnership  transactions  between  the  plaintiff  and  tho 
late  John  Jacob  Astor,  has  "been  terminated  by  tho  payment  of 
$125,000  to  Mr.  Ogden.  Mr.  Ogden  is  the  father  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Cora  Ritchie. 

A  rich  old  spinster  who  died  at  Newton,  N.  H.,  lately,  left 
$38,414.  She  was  all  her  life  getting  ready  to  bo  married,  and 
had  stored  up  182  sheets,  53  coverlids,  50  blankets,  27  beds  with 
1120  pounds  of  feathers,  54  towels,  24  table  covers,  43  handker- 
chiefs, while  the  whole  amount  of  her  wearing  apparel  did  not 
exceed  ten  dollars  in  value. 

The  Sonora  (Cal.)  Herald  says  that  a  new  substance  has  been 
discovered  in  Table  Mountain,  which  very  much  resembles  alum 
in  taste,  and  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  article  when 
burnt.  It  is  a  substance  that  exudes  from  tho  rock,  in  a  partially 
liquid  state,  and  then  by  exposure  to  tho  atmosphere,  becomes 
hardened  to  the  consistency  of  alum. 

A  refreshing  lotion,  possessing  cleansing  and  clearing  qualities, 
may  be  made  thus :  Take  a  pint  of  orango  flower  water  and  a 
pint  of  rain  water,  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary ;  add  to  this  four 
ounces  of  Castile  soap,  scraped  finely ;  boil  it  all  together  and 
bottle  for  use.  This  is  called  pearl  water;  it  is  easily  prepared, 
and  is,  at  tho  same  time,  innocent  and  efficacious. 

The  work  of  demolishing  tho  old  Mississippi  is  progressing  at 
tho  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  She  lis  to  bo  rebuilt,  and  have  new 
engines  placed  in  her  of  iron,  and  not  copper  as  before.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  entertain  a  great 
affection  for  this  steamer,  as  it  was  from  her  that  General  Scott, 
with  tho  New  York  volunteers  and  other  troops,  landed  near  Vera 
Cruz,  in  1847.  


.foreign  Items. 


A  private  letter  received  from  St.  Petersburg  states  that  the  re- 
tirement of  Count  Nesselrode  is  at  length  absolutely  decided  on. 

The  Milan  Gazette  announces  that  Princess  Belgioioso  has  re- 
turned to  Lombardy,  and  taken  up  hor  residence  at  her  villa  of 
Locate. 

It  is  rumored  that  Prince  GortschakofF  is  likely  to  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  marshal,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  on  the  Danube 
and  in  tho  Crimea. 

The  pension  of  £25  per  annum  which  was  granted  to  tho  late 
Joseph  Haydn,  previously  to  Iris  death,  has  been  bestowed  upon 
his  unfortunate  widow. 

The  French  emperor,  at  the  personal  request  of  Professor  Ni- 
sard,  has  pardoned  five  of  tho  students  who  were  lately  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  the  disturbances  at  the  Sorbonne. 

The  world  counts  one  emperor  more.  Kasa,  brother-in-law  of 
one  of  the  petty  kings  of  Abyssinia,  after  dethroning  his  relative, 
has  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  under  the  name  of  Theodoro  I. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  arrived  at  Havre  completely  recovered 
from  her  American  illness,  though  not  altogether  from  its  cause, 
which  is  stated  as  the  loss  of  $60,000  by  the  venture.  One  of  her 
followers  proposes  to  write  a  cutting-up  book  on  America,  by  way 
of  revenge. 

Six  first  class  screw  steamships  and  others  are  being  fitted  up 
in  England  for  colonial  service.  It  is  rumored  in  Southampton, 
that  these  ships  are  being  prepared  for  tho  embarkation  and  im- 
mediate transportation  of  a  large  number  of  troops  and  6000 
horses  to  tho  Canadas. 


Banls  of  ©olir. 


 Nobleness  is  the  preferring  honor  to  interest,  and  baseness 

preferring  interest  to  honor. —  Vauvenargues. 

....  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admiro  them, 
and  wise  men  use  them. — Bacon. 

....  Modesty  is  a  sweet  song  bird  no  open  cage  door  can 
tempt  to  flight. — Eastern  Saying. 

  Goods  acquired  by  industry  prove  commonly  moro  last- 
ing than  lands  by  descent. — Thomas  Fuller. 

 Truth  was  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  infidels,  who  aro  its 

foes,  but  for  willing  apprehensions. — Barry  Cornwall. 

....  No  very  great  man  ever  reached  the  standard  of  his  great- 
ness in  the  crowd  of  his  contemporaries. — Landor. 

....  Ho  that  can  only  be  useful  on  great  occasions  may  die 
without  exercising  his  abilities. — Dr.  Johnson. 

....  Men  in  whom  the  imagination  predominates  are  apt  to 
convert  facts  into  fictions,  and  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  crea- 
tion.—  Wiggles-worth. 

  Perhaps  at  no  time  will  there  bo  written,  by  tho  most 

accurate  and  faithful  historian,  so  much  of  truth  as  untruth.  

Landor. 

  If  you  don't  wish  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  you  had  bettor  get 

him  to  talk  about  it ;  for  tho  more  men  talk,  tho  moro  likely  they 
are  to  do  nothing  else. — Carlyle. 

....  At  every  step  we  take  to  gain  the  approbation  of  tho  wise, 
wo  lose  something  in  tho  estimation  of  the  vulgar.  Look  within  : 
cannot  we  afford  it  ? — Landor. 

 A  man  who  lives  beyond  the  usual  term  of  life  is  liko  a 

boy  who  stays  beyond  tho  usual  age  at  school.  He  becomos  soli- 
tary, and  tho  routine  is  tedious  to  him. —  Wigglesworth, 


A  Yankee  doctor  has  recently  got  up  a  remedy  for  hard  times. 
It  consists  of  ten  hours'  hard  labor,  well  worked  in. 

Why  is  an  address  pronounced  on  board  a  ship  like  a  finger 
ring'?    Because  it  is  a  decoration  (deck  oration). 

Famous  literary  dishes — Bacon,  Lamb  and  Hogg. — Phil.  Mer. 
Ay,  or  Herring,  Crabbo  and  Chaw-sir  I 

A  pert  little  girl  boasted  to  one  of  her  little  friends  that  "  her 
father  kept  a  carriage."  "Ah,  but,"  was  tho  triumphant  reply, 
"my  father  drives  an  omnibus." 

An  honest  dame  in  the  town  of  ,  standing  beside  the  corpse 

of  her  deceased  husband,  bewailing  in  piteous  tones  his  untimely 
departure,  observed :  "  It's  a  pity  he's  dead,  for  his  teeth  aro  as 
good  as  ever  they  were." 

Scared  individual  dodging  infuriated  bull  behind  a  tree — You 
ungrateful  beast  you,  you  wouldn't  toss  a  consistent  vegetarian, 
who  never  ate  beef  in  his  life,  would  you  ?  Is  that  tho  return 
you  make  1 

With  what  colors  would  von  paint  a  storm  at  sea !  Tho  waves 
rose  and  the  winds  blew.  How  should  a  secret  be  painted  f  In- 
violet.  How  would  you  paint  an  absent-minded  friend  ?  In  a 
brown  study. 

"Now,  papa,  tell  me  what  is  humbug  1"  "  It  is,"  replied  papa, 
"  when  mama  pretends  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  and  puts  no  but- 
tons on  my  shirt  till  reminded  of  it  a  dozen  times."  Queer  defi- 
nition that,  still  there's  somo  truth  in  it. 

A  quaint  preacher  in  Alabama  was  accustomed  to  distinguish 
the  I.  and  II.  epistles  of  St.  John  by  giving  out — "John  with  ono 
eye,"  and  "  John  with  two  eyes,"  It  was  tome  time  before  tho 
people  got  tho  hang  of  it,  but  when  they  did,  the  distinction  an- 
awered  very  well. 
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NAPLES  AND  VESUVIUS. — REVEL. 

Naples  and  Vesuvius !  What  thrilling  associations !  What 
memories  of  the  mingled  loveliness  and  terror  of  Italian  nature  do 
not  these  words  conjure  up  !  The  artist's  sketch  places  us  in 
imagination  within  the  charmed  circle  of  those  magic  influences 
which  one  of  earth's  fairest  scenes  exerts  on  the  least  impressible 
mind.  We  gaze  upon  the  unrivalled  bay,  which  is  twenty-two 
miles  in  length  from  Cape  Miseno  on  the  northwest  to  Cape  Cam- 
panella  on  the  southeast,  having  on  its  shores  Pozzuolo,  Portici, 
Castcl-a-mare,  Vico,  Sorrento,  and  other  storied  places.  Vesu- 
vius bounds  the  prospect  on  the  east,  villages  are  scattered  on  its 
base,  and  vineyards  are  planted  there  regardless  of  the  threat  of 
the  ominous  vapor  that  pours  incessantly  from  its  reeking  summit. 
Across  the  foreground  of  the  picture  float  the  light  craft  with 
their  lateen  sails,  while  in  the  distance  the  cloud  strata  stretch 
across  the  mountain  peaks.  The  city  of  Naples  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glorious  bay  that  bears  its  name.  Its  white  walls 
extend  partly  along  the  shore,  and  partly  up  the  spurs  of  the 
adjacent  mountains.  Nature  and  art  have  combined  to  render 
Naples  and  its  environs  one  of  the  most  attractive  regions  on  earth. 
It  is  impossible  for  language  to  exaggerate  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  best  distant  view  of  it  is  that  obtained 
in  the  approach  from  the  sea,  and  in  passing  the  lovely  islands 
that  guard  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  On  the  first  view  of  it,  the 
traveller  is  ready  to  echo  the  Italian  saying,  "  See  Naples  and 
die!"  Speaking  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  an  American  traveller 
writes,  "  Much  as  we  had  heard  and  read  of  this  magnificent  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  of  the  gorgeous  city  upon  its  shore,  its  beauty 
exceeded  all  the  expectations  wc  had  ever  formed.    The  bay  is  a 


vast  semicircle,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  across,  and  along  its  edge  the 
city  rises,  exposing  to  full  view  its  ten  thousand  palaces,  churches, 
towers,  walls  and  pinnacles,  all  having  a  wildncss  of  appearance, 
and  yet  a  harmony  of  relation,  that  fills  the  mind  with  sensations 
of  exquisite  pleasure.  The  more  distant  mountains  enveloped  in 
smoke,  or  exposing  their  peaks,  which  have  once  been  tinged  with 
fiery  floods,  awaken  emotions  of  the  sublime,  that  mingle  with 
those  of  the  beautiful,  which  the  softer  features  of  the  scene  have 
inspired.  In  front  of  us  is  the  bay,  with  its  shipping  and  its 
islands,  lying  like  gems  upon  the  bosom  of  this  lovely  water." 
The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  is  an  incident  of  travel  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. The  ascent  commences  with  an  easy  path  that  brings  you  to 
the  table-land,  where  there  is  a  house  of  refreshment  called  the 
"  Hermitage."  You  pass  vast  strata  of  lava,  besido  which  the 
vine  flourishes  in  great  luxuriance.  The  view,  as  you  mount 
higher  and  higher,  is  enchanting.  After  leaving  the  "  Hermitage," 
you  cross  immense  tracts  of  lava.  At  the  foot  of  the  cone  you 
stand  between  Monte  Sonoma  and  Vesuvius.  They  were  united 
in  the  olden  time,  until  the  great  eruption  of  A.  D.  79  left  this 
valley  after  the  mountain  had  sunk  down  in  the  plain  and  the  sea, 
and  buried  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  When  you 
reach  the  rim  of  the  crater,  you  perceive  that  the  soil  you  stand 
upon  is  seamed  and  cracked  in  every  direction ;  smoke  pours  con- 
tinually from  these  fissures,  and  the  distant  roaring  of  subterrane- 
ous fires  is  distinctly  heard.  You  easily  descend  into  the  crater, 
and  look  down  into  the  sulphurous  depths,  whence,  in  periods  of 
eruption,  red  hot  stones  and  scoriae  are  vomited  forth  in  fatal  and 
overwhelming  masses.  Tho  view  upon  the  summit  of  Vesuvius 
is  entrancing.    You  look  down  over  a  wido  landscape  dotted  with 


innumerable  villages  ;  Naples  and  its  suburbs,  the  islands  of  Ischia 
and  Capri  are  mirrored  in  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  descent  of 
the  mountain  is  easily  accomplished.  The  ashes  make  a  soft 
footing,  and  you  plunge  downwards  in  bounds  of  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  and  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  ten  minutes  from  start- 
ing.— Revel,  a  Russian  seaport  in  the  government  of  Ebthonia, 
on  a  small  hay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  200 
miles  west-southwest  of  St.  Petersburg,  is,  as  our  engraving  shows, 
quite  a  picturesque  place,  particularly  when  seen  from  the  water, 
the  point  of  view  chosen  for  our  sketch.  The  architecture  has 
that  half-oriental  character  which  so  strongly  characterizes  the 
Russian  cities.  The  numerous  spires  that  point  upward  all  along 
the  shore  give  a  peculiar  airiness  to  the  profile  of  the  town.  In 
about  the  centre  of  the  picture  a  strong  battery  is  noticeable.  Be- 
neath the  bluff's,  on  which  a  portion  of  the  town  stands,  is  seen  a 
man-of-war  barge,  with  an  officer  in  the  stern-sheets,  pulling 
swiftly  through  the  chop  sea.  The  city  proper  is  enclosed  by  old 
bastions,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel ;  it  is  of  limited  extent , 
and  very  irregularly  built ;  but  the  suburbs  stretch  for  a  great  dis- 
tance along  the  shore,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  our  illustration . 
The  town  and  castle  were  founded  by  Valdemar  II.,  kimr  of  Den- 
mark, in  1218,  but  afterwards  sold  to  the  Teutonic  knight*.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Russians  from  the  Swedes,  in  1710.  It  wis 
formerly  the  great  emporium  of  the  Hanseatic  league  for  tra  le 
with  Novgorod.  It  has  an  excellent  and  well  sheltered  harbor. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  buildings  in  the  place,  among  which 
may  he  mentioned,  the  imperial  palace,  the  admiralty,  the  town 
hall,  numerous  churches,  a  neat  theatre,  club-houses,  etc.  The 
population  is  about  25,000. 


CITY  AND  BAY  OF  REVEL. 
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TEMPLE  OF  A  THOUSAND  IMAGES. 

The  accompanying  picture,  drawn  by  Mr.  Hill,  is  from  a  very 
choice  production  of  a  Dutch  artist,  procured  for  us  by  an  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Japanese  expedition,  who  has  already  enriched  our 
pages  with  his  own  designs.  It  represents  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  temples  in  the  world,  and  its  perfect  unique- 
ness will  commend  it  to  our  subscribers,  and  serve  to  show,  also, 
that  we  are  ready  to  ransack  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  globe  for 
material  to  enrich  our  pictorial  enterprise.  The  temple  ihus  de- 
lineated is  near  Miako,  and  is  dedicated  to  Quanwon,  the  son  of 
Amida.  It  is  a  Buddhist  temple,  Miako  being  the  residence  of 
the  Xako,  or  high  priest  of  the  Buddhist  hierarchy.  Buddha,  or 
the  sage  (a  name  changed  by  the  Chinese  into  Fuh-hi,  Fuh  or  Fo), 
was  a  title  of  honor  bestowed  on  the  first  preacher  of  the  religion 
of  the  Buddhists  after  ho  had  attained  popularity.  Asiatic  tradi- 
tion makes  him  the  son  of  a  king  of  Central  India,  Suddo-dana, 


in  Sanscrit,  king  or  eater  ot  pure  food.  His  original  name  was 
Lchta;  after  he  became  a  priest  he  was  called  Sakia  mouni,  that 
is,  devotee  of  the  race  of  Sakia,  whence  the  appellation  Siaka, 
and  the  name  of  Xako  applied  to  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  church. 
The  Buddhist  mythology  includes  several  Buddhas  who  preceded 
Sakia-mouni,  and  the  first  of  whom,  Adi-Budlha,  or  the  first 
Buddha,  was  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  things.  This  first 
Buddha  is  worshipped  in  Japan  under  the  name  of  Amida,  and 
his  temples  and  priests  are  the  most  numerous.  The  interior  of 
the  temple  shown  in  our  engraving  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
in  its  appointments.  A  Dutch  traveller  thus  quaintly  delineated 
its  characteristic  features: — "There  u  a  most  famous  Chnppel 
about  a  League  from  Mcaco,  erected  by  some  of  their  antient 
Emperors,  and  since  by  the  Modern  enlarged  and  beautified,  being 
420  Foot  long,  having  two  groat  Porches,  with  Portcullises  in  the 
middle  :  where  entring  you  may  first  see  a  large  Scat,  on  which 


sits  an  Image,  bigger  than  the  Life,  resembling  a  Giant,  with  Holes 
in  his  Ears,  Bald  headed  and  shaven  after  the  manner  of  the 
Indian  tirachmans ;  over  this  huge  figure  hang  several  Cups,  on 
both  sides  divers  shapes  of  Armed  Soldiers,  Morisco  Dancers, 
Exotick  Wizards,  and  other  dreadful  Figures,  with  antic  Gestures  : 
their  Wind  and  Thunder  also  are  personated  in  terrible  Figures. 
Then  they  enter  the  Chappel,  ascending  on  Seven  steps,  having 
five  hundred  Idols  on  each  side  fixed  to  the  wall,  all  representing 
Canon  (Quanwon),  the  son  of  Amida,  with  amiable  Looks,  each 
having  thirty  Arms,  two  of  which  are  of  ordinary  size,  but  all  the 
other  very  small,  and  in  every  Hand  two  Arrows,  on  their  breasts 
are  engraven  seven  little  Faces,  on  the  Heads  Golden  Crowns 
with  strings  of  Diamonds.  Moreover,  not  only  the  Chains,  Bells 
and  other  things  belonging  to  these  Images,  but  also  the  Statues 
themselves  are  all  Massie  Gold,  wrought  by  the  Goldsmith,  inso- 
much that  the  Beholders  Eyes  dazle  at  the  glory  and  spl<  ndor." 


Hi 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

ras  thai  cmiski: 

— on, — 

CALYPSO,  THE  WANDERER. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  LAST  WAR. 

BI  T.   BURLINGAME  ROSS. 

CHAPTER  L 

TUB  LONB  STAR  AND    HER  COMMANDER. 

"Within  one  of  the  southern  lagoons  upon  the  coast  of  Texas, 
is  the  small  bay  of  Goliad.  It  is  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nueces,  and,  like  most  of  the  lagoons  which  abound  upon  the 
Bhores  of  the  Gulf,  affords  a  most  excellent  harbor.  In  the  early 
part  of  August,  1846,  a  small  schooner  lay  at  anchor  within  this 
hay.  I  say  a  small  schooner.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  and  at  a 
short  distance  appeared  much  smaller  than  she  really  was;  hut 
yet,  for  a  schooner,  she  was  large  enough — as  large  as  the  pecu- 
liar rig  of  that  class  of  vessels  would  warrant.  She  was  a  pretty 
craft ;  built  after  the  model  of  our  Baltimore  clippers,  and  carry- 
ing a  wide  spread  of  canvass  for  such  a  hull.  She  carried  a  square 
topsail  and  topgallant-sail  upon  the  fore,  and  a  gaff- topsail  upon 
the  main,  She  was  called  the  Lone  Star,  and  had  for  some 
years  belonged  to  the  Texan  navy,  having  been  employed  in 
cruising  after  those  Mexican  vessels  that  had  been  fitted  out  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  committing  depredations  upon  the  sea- 
port settlements  of  the  infant  republic.  And  even  now  that 
Texas  had  been  united  with  its  gigantic  sister,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Lone  Star  in  service,  for  manifold  were  the  rob- 
beries still  committed  by  the  Mexican  crafts,  and  none  knew  their 
haunts  so  well  as  did  the  commander  of  the  gallant  schooner.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  approach  of  one 
of  these  villanous  freebooters,  and  he  seldom  missed  them  when 
once  upon  their  track. 

The  schooner  lay  close  in  to  the  bold  shore,  and  it  was  but  a 
few  moments'  work  to  pull  on  board.  A  person  not  acquainted 
with  the  form  and  features  of  a  schooner-of-war  would  have  been 
surprised  upon  his  visit  to  the  deck  of  the  Lone  Star.  That  width 
of  beam  was  not  discovered  from  the  shore,  nor  was  the  length, 
even,  clearly  made  out,  for  the  graceful  bends  at  the  bows  and 
run  were  calculated  to  deceive  the  unpractised  eye.  However, 
on  reaching  the  deck  we  find  her  to  be  a  noble  craft,  and  every- 
thing that  meets  the  gaze  betrays  the  most  thorough  order  and 
regularity. 

She  carried  six  brass  guns — twelve-pounders — and  the  pikes 
that  stood  in  their  beckets  about  the  masts  were  bright  and  sharp. 
Upon  the  quarter-deck,  on  the  starboard  side,  with  one  hand  ahold 
of  a  back-stay,  stood  a  young  man,  not  over  fivc-and-twenty, 
whose  uniform  marked  him  as  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  He  was 
a  tall,  stout  man,  with  brown  hair,  and  a  rich,  dark  gray  eye,  and 
possessing  one  of  those  peculiar  conformations  of  form  and  fea- 
ture which  at  once  mark  out  the  commander.  Put  such  a  man 
anywhere,  even  if  it  be  in  a  chain-gang,  and  he  will  naturally  as- 
sume a  control  over  his  companions,  not  more  from  his  own  nat- 
ural effort  than  from  the  instinctive  bowing  of  other  minds  to  his 
will.  His  face  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  manly  beauty,  and 
its  tone  of  nobleness  and  authority  was  well  sustained  by  the 
physical  power  which  was  at  once  apparent  in  the  muscular  mas- 
siveness  and  compactness  of  his  frame.  His  name  was  Clarence 
Howard.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  having  lost  his  pa- 
rents when  quite  young,  he  adopted  the  sea  as  the  field  of  his  la- 
bor. He  was  but  a  boy  in  years  when  the  struggles  of  Texas  to 
free  herself  from  the  Mexican  yoke  attracted  his  attention,  and  in 
company  with  a  party  of  his  friends  he  started  for  the  scene  of 
action  ;  and  from  that  time  he  did  his  part  well  and  truly  toward 
establishing  the  republic. 

Close  by  the  captain  stood  a  small  boy.  He  was  not  over  fifteen, 
and  even  small  at  that.  In  frame  he  was  very  slight,  yet  a  pass- 
ing observer  could  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  his  appearance,  for 
there  was  something  in  his  face  that  told  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
tellect and  intelligence.  His  light  flaxen  hair  was  very  thin  and 
wavy,  and  seemed  to  leave  his  high,  projecting  brow  almost  with 
the  appearance  of  baldness  upon  the  top.  His  eyes,  which  were 
light  gray  in  color,  were  different  from  most  eyes.  The  pupils 
were  long  and  cone-like,  square  at  the  base,  and  reaching  to  a 
point  at  their  upper  termination — about  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf.  The  base  of  the  pupil  reached  entirely  to  the  white  of  the 
eye,  while  its  apex  was  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  ball.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  eyes  were  bright,  sometimes  sparkling  like 
stars,  and  then  at  others,  burning  like  fire ;  and,  moreover,  they 
seemed  to  possess  a  phosphorescent  power,  for  in  the  dark  they 
would  often  burn,  or  glow,  with  a  brightness  which  rendered  them 
visible  when  the  face  could  not  be  seen.  This  boy's  name  was 
Peter  Sythe.  Clarence  Howard  had  found  him,  ten  years  before, 
when  he  first  came  out  to  Texas,  on  a  wreck  which  had  been  cast 
up  on  the  Isle  do  Bagin,  just  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  since 
that  time  he  had  clung  to  his  noble  protector,  with  all  the  affection 
of  a  child  for  its  parent.  He  had  given  his  name  as  Pierre  when 
first  found,  but  the  sailors  changed  it  to  the  more  democratic  form 
of  Peter.  Of  his  early  history  he  could  give  no  account.  He 
only  knew  that  he  had  always  been  on  ship-board,  and  that  his 
father  was  Captain  Sythe  ,  and  furthermore,  that  when  he  was 
cast  away,  all  the  crew  were  lost  save  himself.  He  was  a  hand- 
some boy,  and  but  for  the  strange  formation  of  the  eye,  he  would 
have  been  without  a  single  detraction  from  perfect  beauty. 

The  two  lieutenants  were  pacing  the  quarter-deck  upon  the  lar- 


board side.  The  first  was  Karl  Lofton,  a  stout,  powerfully  built 
man,  some  thirty  years  of  age,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes ;  a 
native  of  New  York,  though  of  German  descent.  The  second 
was  Martin  Hart — another  stout,  robust  man,  with  black  hair  and 
Mark  eyes,  and  some  four  or  five  years  older  than  Lofton. 

"  Peter,"  spoke  the  captain,  turning  to  his  boy,  "go  and  tell 
the  coxswain  to  have  my  gig  manned." 

"  Going  ashore,  captain  ?"  asked  Lofton,  stepping  over. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Howard. 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  yet  when  you'll  sail  1" 

"  Not  quite,  Lofton.  But  I  shall  sail  for  the  first  thing  that 
turns  up.  We  arc  doing  no  good  here.  Taylor  and  Worth  have 
about  all  the  supplies  they  can  afford  to  wait  for,  and  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  soon  to  start  up  into  the  country  further. 
They  mean  to  make  their  next  attack  upon  Monterey.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  I  think  we'll  poke  along  down  to  the  southward,  and 
we  may  get  upon  the  track  of  that  villain,  Tudel — Jilok  Tudel — 
the  most  notorious  pirate  Mexico  ever  produced.  By  the  cross, 
Karl,  I'd  like  to  meet  that  chap." 

"  So  would  we  all,"  returned  the  lieutenant,  enthusiastically. 

"And  then  there's  more  work,  too,"  resumed  the  captain. 
"  The  Mexican  government  has  given  out  a  lot  of  letters  of 
marque  ;  so  you  see,  the  Gulf '11  be  swarming  with  privateers. 
They'll  be  only  pirates,  and  that  too,  of  the  worst  kind." 

"  But  wont  the  United  States  grant  any  such  letters  1" 

"  No — I  guess  not." 

"  But  why  ?  Good  gracious,  if  Mexico  sends  out  her  priva- 
teers, why  shouldn't  we  have  some  to  offset  them  *" 

"  I  don't  know,  Karl.  It  isn't  a  very  honorable  mode  of  war- 
fare, at  all  events  ;  but  you  see,  Mexico's  got  no  navy  at  all,  and 
so  she's  obliged  to  do  this.  She's  got  one  or  two  little  scows,  bnt 
they're  good  for  nothing.  Why,  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  engage 
their  whole  naval  force  with  this  schooner  and  its  present  crew." 

"  Then  they  need  privateers  ?" 

"To  be  sure  they  do  ;  and  if  they'd  only  raise  their  own  men, 
I  wouldn't  care  ;  but  they've  sent  a  lot  of  letters  of  marque  to 
Havana,  in  hopes  that  the  Cubans  will  fit  out  privateers  against 
m  ;  and  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  privateers 
are  being  fitted  out  in  England  to  cruise  under  the  Mexican  flag. 
It  is  a  sure  thing  that  two  of  them  have  left  Liverpool  for  that 
purpose.    What  d'ye  think  of  that  V 

"  Why — I'll  tell  ye,  captain.  I'm  very  glad  wo  hold  our  com- 
mission regularly ;  and  I  only  hope  we  may  meet  an  Englishman 
cruising  under  the  Mexican  flag.  It  kind  o'  strikes  me  now,  that 
I  should  rather  let  a  real  Mexican  pirate  go  free,  than  to  let  off 
them  as  ought  to  be  in  better  business.  However,  we  may  find 
one  of  'em,  eh  V 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  Howard's  reply,  as  ho  turned  toward  his 
cabin. 

He  then  went  below,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  deck,  he  was 
all  ready  for  going  on  shore.  His  heavy  sword  was  buckled  on, 
and  a  brace  of  six-barrelled  pistols  graced  his  belt.  Even  the 
shore  of  Texas,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nueces,  was  not  without 
danger  to  the  American. 

The  boat  was  alongside  and  manned,  and  having  sent  Peter 
over  first,  the  captain  followed  him,  and  then  gave  the  order  for 
pushing  off.  There  were  some  dozen  huts  scattered  about  upon 
the  shore,  one  of  which,  larger  than  the  rest,  was  occupied  by  a 
man  named  Gould,  who  was  an  old  trapper  and  hunter,  and  who 
had  made  much  money  at  his  business.  Howard  left  his  boat  and 
crew  at  the  shore,  and  with  Peter  as  a  companion,  he  went  up  to 
Gould's  hut,  and  found  the  owner  within. 

"  Ah,  captain — still  here,  eh  V  uttered  the  old  trapper,  as  he 
grasped  Howard  by  the  hand. 

"  Yes,  my  old  friend,"  returned  tho  young  man.  "  I'm  here  for 
a  while.  But  I  came  up  now  to  see  if  you  had  heard  from  tho 
west'rd." 

"  Yes,  captain — I'm  just  from  Santa  Fe.  The  brave  Fremont 
has  joined  Commodore  Sloat,  and  just  as  I  was  startin'  the  news 
came  in  by  an  Indian  runner  a  horseback,  that  Montgomery  had 
taken  San  Francisco." 

"  Do  you  think  it's  true  !" 

"  Of  course  't  is.  And  now  what's  been  dono  here  1  Where's 
old  Zachary  V 

"  0,  he's  right  side  up,  you  may  rest  assured.  He  has  captured 
everything  that  came  in  his  way  thus  far,  and  now  he's  bound  for 
Monterey — he  and  Worth  together." 

"  That's  the  talk.  Why,  I  tell  ye,  cap'n,  'tain't  no  sort  o'  use 
for  them  'tarnal  Mexicans  to  think  o'  bcatin'  our  boys.  Just  as 
sure  as  I'm  alive  now,  three  thousand  true  blue  Yankees  with  old 
Zachary  at  their  head  'u'd  march  right  through  the  very  heart  o' 
Mexico.  By  gimeni !  folks  says  as  how't  the  Yankees  could 
fight  well  enough  on  their  own  dirt,  but  take  them  anywhere  else, 
and  they'd  be  down.  But  look  at  this  ere — what  do  ye  think 
now,  eh  ?  Guess  they'll  begin  to  think  'at  all  a'n't  fightin'  men 
that  looks  like  sich.    Give  me  old  Zachary  yet." 

If  Jim  Gould  had  a  weakness  beyond  his  hatred-  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, it  was  his  ardent  respect  for  General  Taylor;  and  he  had 
often  been  heard  to  remark  that  there  wa'n't  but  ono  Zachary 
Taylor,  'cause  there  wa'n't  room  but  for  one.  Howard  smiled  at 
the  old  trapper's  earnestness,  and  having  learned  all  that  he  had 
come  to  learn,  he  arose  to  take  his  leave.  He  had  already  put  on 
his  cap  and  turned  toward  the  door,  when  tho  old  man  stopped 
him. 

"  Look  here,  capt'n,"  he  cried,  in  an  earnest  tono.  "  Have  ye 
been  to  Vera  Cruz  since  I've  been  gone  t" 

"  No.  I've  been  cruising  about  the  Gulf  some,  but  haven't 
stopped  there.    But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Why — p'r'aps  yo'll  say  it's  none  o'  my  business — but  I  guess 
I'll  run  the  risk.    Ye  know  one  Antonio  &t.  Marc  1" 


"  Of  course,"  uttered  Clarence,  changing  color.    "  And  what 

of  him?" 

"  Ye  know  that  gal  o'  his'n  too,  I  take  it  V 
"  Don't  bother  me,  Gould.    You  mean  Donna  Irene." 
"  Yes,  I  do.    And  ha'n't  ye  heard  nothin'  from  her  1" 
"No — not  a  word.    But  what  is  it  f" 

"  Well — to  tell  ye  tho  truth,  capt'n,"  returned  the  old  man, 
with  some  show  of  embarrassment,  "  I  don't  exactly  know  my- 
self. There  was  an  old  woman  came  with  us  from  Bexar,  and 
left  us  this  mornin'.  She  was  inquirin'  for  you,  and  said  she  had 
come  from  Vera  Cruz.  She  seemed  to  be — eh — look  there — right 
down  the  hill ;  that's  the  woman  now,  as  sure  as  fate.  Don't  you 
sec  her  V 

"  Is  that  the  one  ? — that  old,  bent  up  woman  V 
"  Yes.    Just  as  likely  as  not  she'  huntin'  for  ye  now." 
"  You  say  she's  come  from  Vera  Cruz  f" 
"  So  she  said.    But  see — she's  goiu'  down  to  your  boat." 
Without  speaking  further  the  captain  beckoned  to  his  boy,  and 
then  started  from  the  trapper's  hut. 

CHAPTER  II. 

CALYPSO,  AND    HER  MESSAGE. 

The  sun  had  already  sunk  beneath  the  nearest  tree-tops  when 
Clarence  Howard  left  the  trapper's  cot.  He  hastened  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  arrived  there  just  as  the  old  woman,  whom  he 
had  seen  from  tho  hut,  was  inquiring  for  the  captain  of  the 
schooner.  She  appeared  to  be  somewhere  between  fifty  and  six- 
ty years  of  age  ;  quite  small  in  frame,  and  much  bent  by  age  and 
care — or  it  may  have  been  by  some  injury — for  her  back  was  bent 
more  than  such  age  as  her's  could  ordinarily  have  done.  She 
seemed  to  be  an  Indian  woman,  though  she  spoke  both  Spanish 
and  English  very  well.  Her  hair  was  long  and  matted,  and  very 
black,  with  here  and  there  a  silvery  line ;  her  eyes  were  black  and 
large,  and  burned  with  a  strange  fire.  Her  garb  was  very  simple, 
consisting  of  the  colored  blanket  and  skirt  usually  worn  by  those 
Indians  who  had  lived  in  tho  neighborhood  of  civilization,  tho 
only  protection  for  the  head  being  tho  folds  of  the  blanket,  which 
she  could  draw  up  at  will.  Her  legs  were  shielded  by  leather 
leggings,  while  upon  her  feet  she  wore  the  light  boots  of  buffalo 
hide  usual  among  tho  Mexican  Indians.  Take  her  all  in  all,  she 
was  a  curiosity  in  the  gmu$  of  humanity.  As  she  stood,  with  her 
back  bent,  she  looked  like  a  dwarf  with  a  huge  hump  upon  the 
back,  and  it  only  required  the  tall,  conical  red  cap,  with  its  bol>- 
bing  tassel,  to  finish  the  picture  of  just  such  a  sprite  as  we  read 
of  in  old  legends  of  tho  Rhine. 

"  Have  you  been  searching  for  mo,  my  good  woman  1"  asked 
Clarence,  as  he  came  up. 

Tho  woman  started  when  she  heard  the  voice,  and  having 
made  sure  who  it  was  that  had  spoken  to  her,  she  asked : 

"  Are  you  the  captain  V 

"  Of  this  schooner — yes." 

"And  is  your  name  Clarence  Howard  1" 

"  It  is." 

She  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eye  for  some  moments,  and  then 
slowly  allowed  her  eye  to  wander  over  his  person,  as  though  she 
would  read  him  all  through  by  his  looks.  The  young  man  did 
not  feel  at  all  uneasy  beneath  this  scrutiny,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  experienced  some  curious  emotions. 

"  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  a  moment,  good  sir,"  she 
said,  after  she  had  finished  her  examination. 

"  For  what  f"  asked  Howard. 

"  Come  with  me  a  short  distance  away,  and  I'll  tel  you." 

"  But  why  not  speak  here  I" 

"I  would  speak  with  you  concerning  Donna  Irene  St.  Marc," 
the  woman  whispered,  in  a  tone  so  low  that  only  Howard  could 
hear  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gazing  sharply  in  his  face. 

"Lead  on,"  returned  Clarence,  quickly.    "  Lead  on." 

Slowly  the  woman  walked,  or  hobbled,  away  towards  the  near- 
est hut,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  boat- 
men, she  turned  and  motioned  for  her  companion  to  stop. 

"  Now,  senor  capitan,  you  must  listen.  You  say  you  know 
Donna  Irene  St.  Marc;  and  she  has  told  me  that  she  knows  you." 

"  She  1  Irene  ? — then  you  have  seen  her  1"  cried  Clarence. 

"  Yes — I  have  seen  her  within  these  two  weeks  ;  and  she  tells 
me  that  you  aro  her  best  friend." 

"  Did  she  tell  thee  that  1" 

"Yes.    Did  she  not  tell  me  truly  !" 

"  Tell  you  truly  ¥'  uttered  the  young  captain,  ardently.  "  O,  she 
has  no  truer  friend — none  truer  than  I." 

"  And  I  think  the  maiden  loves  thee,  Senor  Americano." 

"  Did  she  tell  thee  so  V  asked  Clarence,  in  a  quick,  breathless 
whisper. 

"  Not  in  so  many  werds,  but  then  there  be  other  languages  than 
the  one  the  mouth  speaks.  She  called  thy  name,  senor  ;  and  while 
she  spoke  that  name  with  her  lips,  she  told  mo  her  love  with  her 

eyes." 

"  Ah,  you  may  have  read  unwarranted  by — " 

"  Hold,  senor.  Thou  hast  not  told  me  in  so  many  words  that 
thou  didst  love  the  Lady  Irene.  And  more — thy  lips  might  have 
asserted  the  fact  an  hundred  times,  and  I  would  not  have  been 
one  half  so  sure  as  I  am  now  that  I  have  read  the  tale  in  thine 
eye  and  in  thy  looks.  Be  sure  Irene  loves  theo  most  truly ;  and 
well  she  may." 

"  I  hoped  I  had  her  gratitude,  but  her  love  was  more  than  I 
had  dared  to  hope  for." 

"  Ah,  thine  own  eye  gives  the  denial  of  that,  senor." 

"  No,  no,  woman.  I  may  have  prayed  that  she  might  lovo  me, 
but  hope  would  imply  moro  than  was  mine.  So  fair — so  lovely — 
so  wealthy — so  noble !    Ah,  I  had  not  soared  so  high." 
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"  Never  mind.  I'll  give  thee  all  the  belief  in  my  power.  And 
now  to  my  business.  In  all  Vera  Cruz  poor  Irene  has  not  a 
friend.  A  terrible  fate  awaits  her,  and  there  is  none  nigh  to  avert 
the  blow." 

"  How  !  A  blow  ?  a  fate — a  terrible  fate  ?  Speak,  woman. 
What  is  it  you  mean  *" 

"  Listen,  senor.    You  have  heard  of  one  Jilok  Tudel  V 
"  I  know  but  one  of  that  name." 
"  And  he  V 
"  Is  a  pirate." 

"  Yes — the  very  one.  And  now  St.  Marc  swears  his  child  shall 
marry  with  that  dreadful  man  !" 

For  some  moments  Howard  gazed  into  the  woman's  face  with- 
out speaking.  The  sun  had  sunk  from  sight,  and  the  twilight 
was  creeping  on.  Those  dark,  swarthy  features  were  now  indis- 
tinct beneath  the  long,  matted  hair,  but  those  two  large  black  eyes 
gleamed  out  with  undimmed  power,  for  she  seemed  deeply  moved. 

"Did  I  understand  you  1"  the  young  man  asked,  at  length. 

"  I  think  you  did,  senor." 

"  But  you  did  not  mean,  then,  what  you  said  %" 

"I  did  mean  it,  senor  capitan.  Antonio  St.  Marc  would  mar- 
ry his  child  to  the  pirate  Tudel !" 

"  Ah — he  does  not  know  who'  this  Jilok  Tudel  is." 

"  He  knows  him  far  better  than  you  can,  senor." 

"  And  knowing  him  to  be  the  wicked,  bloody  pirate,  would  he 
still—" 

"  Force  his  sweet  child  to  marry  him,  senor.    You  may  as  well 
speak  it  out,  for  so  the  truth  is." 
"But  St.  Marc  is  a  monster  1" 
"  He  is,  senor." 

Again  Clarence  Howard  hesitated,  and  gazed  fixedly  in  the 
woman's  face.  There  was  truth  in  her  tone,  and  a  stern  purpose 
of  honest  intent  in  her  look.  But  he  could  not  let  the  fatal  belief 
in  without  an  effort.  True,  he  knew  but  little  of  St.  Marc. 
Four  years  before,  while  cruising  oft'  the  northern  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan, he  had  fallen  in  with  a  Cuban  pirate.  It  was  his  first  cruise 
as  master  of  a  vessel.  Houston  had  early  discovered  his  ripe  and 
noble  qualities,  and  forwarded  his  claim  to  the  post  of  command- 
er of  the  Lone  Star,  which  vessel  was  then  fresh  from  the  build- 
er's hands.  The  youthful  commander  had  given  chase  to  a 
Mexican  freebooter,  but  lost  him  in  the  night,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  found  the  Cuban  on  his  lee  quarter.  He  knew  the 
craft  in  a  moment,  for  he  had  had  positive  information  concerning 
her  from  the  authorities  at  Villa  del  Rio,  and  he  at  once  gave 
chase.  The  pirate  tried  to  run  round  Cape  Catoche,  but  the  Lone 
Star  cut  her  out,  and  captured  her — carrying  her  by  the  board  af- 
ter a  smart  engagement  of  fifteen  minutes.  On  board  this  pirate 
the  young  captain  found  a  wealthy  Mexican  and  his  daughter. 
The  former  introduced  himself  as  a  Castilian  gentleman,  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  had  been  captured  by  the  pirates  while  on  his  way, 
with  his  child,  to  visit  some  friends  in  Havana,  where  he  had 
meant  to  spend  the  season. 

His  child  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  so  beautiful  that 
even  then  Clarence  almost  wished  ho  had  never  seen  her.  The 
story  of  their  preservation  was  this :  They  had  taken  passage  in  a 
brig,  St.  Marc  taking  only  about  two  thousand  dollars  with 
him  for  incidental  expenses.  Only  two  days  before  the  coming 
of  the  Lone  Star,  the  brig  was  overhauled  by  the  pirate,  all  her 
valuables  taken  out,  and  then  the  villains  proceeded  to  lash  the 
crew  to  various  parts  of  the  vessel  previous  to  scuttling  her,  they 
having  planned  to  save  only  the  youthful  maiden  !  But  St.  Marc 
promised  them,  if  they  would  spare  him,  to  pay  them  one  thou- 
sand gold  doubloons,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  convince  them  that 
he  would  do  this,  they  agreed  to  spare  him  ;  but  they  destroyed 
all  the  rest. 

Clarence  delivered  the  pirates  up  to  justice,  and  conveyed  St. 
Marc  and  his  child  back  to  Vera  Cruz,  whither  they  chose  to  go. 
Surely  it  was  a  terrible  fate  from  which  the  young  captain  had 
saved  the  maiden,  and  both  she  and  her  father  seemed  very  grate- 
ful. He  remained  with  them  two  days  at  that  time,  at  their  sump- 
tuous dwelling  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  he  had  visited  them  since.  He 
knew  that  St.  Marc  had  been  rather  cool  and  distant  at  his  last 
visit,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  wealthy  hidalgo 
wanted  him  not  for  a  son-in-law.  He  had  regarded  the  man  as  a 
dark,  stern  parent,  and  an  unflinching  aristocrat,  but  he  had  not 
thought  him  capable  of  such  blackness  of  heart  as  this  intelligence 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

"  Woman,"  he  said,  slowly  and  sternly,  "  mark  me.  Jilok  Tu- 
del is  a  blood-stained  pirate.  Do  you  know  of  another  Jilok 
Tudel  V 

"  I  do  not,  senor,"  the  woman  answered,  just  as  slowly  and 
sternly  as  her  interlocutor  had  spoken. 

"  But  do  you  know  this  one — the  pirate  V 
"  I  do,  senor — very  well." 

"  Ha — then  you  know  him !  You  know,  then,  of  what  you 
speak  !" 

"  I  do  know  very  well.  Antonio  St.  Marc  has  sworn  that  his 
child  shall  marry  this  wretched  man.  Now  go  you  there,  but  be 
sure  St  Marc  sees  you  not.    No — hold  !  the  pirate  is  at  sea — " 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  I  was  waiting  orders  to  go  in  pursuit  of  him. 
I  expect  news  from  the  outlaw  this  week." 

"  Then  if  you  capture  him,  so  much  will  be  gained.  But  you 
must  see  Donna  Irene." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,  but  I  cannot  enter  Vera  Cruz  open- 
ly now.  You  must  remember  that  our  country  is  at  war  with 
Mexico." 

"  I  know,"  returned  the  woman.  "  But  that  must  not  prevent 
you  now.  I  tell  thee  Irene  is  in  danger,  and  she  looks  to  thee  to 
save  her.  She  loves  thee  with  a  woman's  heart  and  soul.  From 
the  moment  when  first  she  knew  you  she  has  loved  you.  She 


dreams  not  that  I  would  tell  thee  this — and  yet  she  wished  for 
me  to  send  thee  to  her  if  I  could  find  thee.  See  her,  and  she  will 
tell  thee  more.  In  disguise  thou  canst  enter  the  city.  None  need 
know  that  you  are  of  the  enemy.  Speak,  now,  and  tell  me — wilt 
thou  go  *" 

"First  tell  me  who  and  what  thou  art  !"  Clarence  said,  after 
some  moments'  hesitation. 

"  I  am  called  Calypso.  Some  call  mo  Calypso,  the  Wanderer  ; 
and  they  are  not  far  out  of  the  way,  for  surely  none  wander  more 
than  I  do.  That  I  am  an  Indian,  I  doubt  not  my  face  already 
tells  you,  eh  V 

"Most  assuredly  it  does,"  was  Howard's  reply. 

"And  furthermore  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  am  what  my  so- 
briquet indicates.  I  am  the  Homeless — the  Wanderer — and  al- 
most— Friendless.    But  that  is  all." 

"But  what  is  Donna  Irene  to  you  J" 

"  What  is  she  to  you  ?"  Calypso  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  the  captain  answered.  "  But 
I  knew  not  but  that  she  might  be  some — some — " 

"Perhaps  you  were  going  to  say,  relative." 

"I  will  not  say  that  the  thought  did  not  enter  my  mind,  for  un- 
der the  excitement  of  your  story  I  forgot  the  color  of  your  skin. 
However,  you  must  be  something  to  her,  or  you  would  not  have 
come  so  far." 

"Ah,  senor,  it  matters  little  to  me  which  way  I  go.  I  may  as 
well  wander  hither  as  to  wander  thither — as  well  to  Texas  as  to 
California." 

"And  have  you  ever  wandered  off  so  far  ?" 

"  As  California  V 

"  Yes." 

"  Yes,  senor.  I  move  hither  and  thither  continually.  But 
enough  of  this.  Thou  wilt  not  fail  to  visit  Vera  Cruz,  and  see 
Donna  Irene.    Once  more  I  tell  thee,  thou  alone  canst  help  her." 

"  But — pardon  me — that  is  very  strange.  Are  there  not  in 
Mexico  those  who  love  her?" 

"  Yes,  many.  But,  alas,  not  one  upon  whom  fear  of  the  father 
does  not  operate  more  powerfully  than  does  the  love  of  the  child." 

"And  will  Donna  Irene  expect  me?" 

"  She  will  hope  for  your  coming,  for  she  bade  me  tell  thee  so." 
"  Then  most  assuredly  I  shall  go." 

"  But  remember — let  your  disguise  be  perfect,  for  be  sure  that 
Antonio  St.  Marc  will  not  spare  thee,  if  he  detects  thee." 
"I  will  be  careful  of  that,  madam." 

"  One  thing  more,"  resumed  the  woman,  moving  nearer  to 
the  captain,  for  -the  boy  Peter  was  approaching  the  spot,  "  she 
bade  me  tell  you,  if  you  came,  that  she  would  recognize  you  by 
your  whistling  the  first  bar  of  'Paciencia  y  barajar,'  then  passing 
on  to  the  third,  and  from  that  to  the  fifth  bar.  One  half  the  lepe- 
ros  of  the  city  arc  continually  humming  and  whistling  the  tune, 
but  of  course  no  one  would  think  of  performing  it  in  that  way. 
She  said  you  knew  it." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Clarence,  "  I  know  it  very  well." 

"  Then  you  have  all  the  instructions  you  need.  She  will  give 
you  the  rest  when  you  sco  her." 

"If  I  see  her.  But  did  she  tell  you  what  answer  she  would 
return  to  my  signal  !" 

"  0,  yes.  I  had  forgotten,  senor.  Yes,  she  said  she  would 
sing  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  strains  of  the  same  tune." 

"  One  thing  more,  good  woman.  Fear  not  for  the  boy  ;  he  is 
my  confidante  in  everything,  and  if  I  go  to  Vera  Cruz,  he  will  go 
with  mc.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is,  if  Jilok  Tudel  is  now  in  Vera 
Cruz — or  if  he  was  when  you  were  there  V 

"  No,  senor ;  he  was  at  sea,  and  they  knew  not  when  he  would 
return.  Only  St.  Marc  has  assured  Irene  that  she  must  be  his 
wife  when  he  returns.  She  despises  the  man,  even  now  that  she 
thinks  him  an  honest  merchant but  if  she  knew  him  for  what 
he  really  is,  she  would  go  crazy  with  the  thought  of  such  a  union. 
I  think  you  will  go  as  I  have  asked,  and  if  you  free  the  maiden 
from  the  snares  that  now  beset  her,  you  will  find  your  reward — be 
sure  of  that.  And  now,  farewell.  We  shall  meet  again  if  we 
both  live." 

With  these  words  the  woman  turned  away,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  sight  in  the  gloom ;  and  long  after  she  was  gone  did  Howard 
stand  and  gaze  after  her. 

"  Captain,"  spoke  the  boy,  laying  his  hand  lightly  upon  his 
commander's  arm,  "  there's  a  boat  just  come  up  from  Matamo- 
ras,  with  a  message  for  you." 


CHAPTER  III. 

BATTLB  "WITH    THE  PIRATE. 

When  Captain  Howard  reached  the  shore  where  his  boat  was, 
he  found  a  second  boat  there,  in  which  there  were  four  men,  the 
fifth  one  of  her  men  being  upon  the  beach.  This  latter  man  How- 
ard recognized  as  a  sergeant  of  one  of  the  companies  stationed 
at  Matamoras,  whose  name  was  Beecher. 

"  Come,"  cried  the  captain,  jumping  into  his  gig,  "  let  us  go 
on  board  and  have  some  supper,  and  then  we'll  do  our  business." 

Beecher  followed  Howard's  example,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  party  were  on  the  schooner's  deck.  Supper  was  ready, 
and  the  captain  invited  Beecher  to  his  cabin,  while  the  other  men, 
who  were  privates  in  the  "army  of  occupation,"  went  forward 
with  the  crew. 

"Now,"  said  Howard,  after  they  had  taken  their  seats  around 
the  table,  "  what  news  do  you  bring  from  Matamoras  V 

"The  colonel  sent  me  up,  sir,"  returned  the  sergeant,  "to  in- 
form you  that  that  notorious  Mexican  pirate  was  in  our  waters." 

"  Ha  I"  uttered  Howard,  dropping  his  knife,  "  do  you  mean 
Tudel'" 

"Yes,  sir.    It  must  have  been  him.    He  gave  cha?e  to  a  brig 


that  came  from  New  Orleans  to  bring  us  stores.  Once  he  can, 
so  near  that  the  Americans  could  see  the  guns  upon  the  pirate's 
deck,  but  night  shut  in,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  brig  ran  into 
Matamoras.  That  was  only  night  before  last.  There  is  another 
brig  due  from  New  Orleans  with  provisions  and  clothing  for  our 
forts  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  we  have  feared  that  the  pirate  may 
overhaul  her.  The  colonel  said  he  believed  you  had  full  power 
to  go  in  pursuit." 

"  Of  course  I  have.  I  have  a  right  to  take  any  Mexican  vessel 
I  can  find — just  as  much  right  as  any  other  vessel  of  war  in  the 
United  States  service." 

"It  would  be  a  blessing  to  our  people,"  resumed  Beecher,  "if 
you  could  capture  that  villain.  He  has  been  a  pirate  for  several 
years ;  but  now  that  he  has  a  letter  of  marque  from  his  govern- 
ment, his  boldness  and  assurance  exceed  all  bounds.  But  mind 
you — he  is  not  a  privateer — not  by  any  means  ;  he  is  a  pirate  of 
the  blackest  dye." 

"  I  know  him,"  returned  the  captain,  "  and  I  have  had  my  at- 
tention turned  to  him  more  than  once  before.  I'll  hunt  him  up  if 
possible,  you  may  be  assured." 

Nothing  more  was  said  upon  the  subject  until  after  supper  was 
ended,  and  then  Howard  gained  all  the  information  the  sergeant 
had  to  impart.  The  latter  was  invited  to  remain  over  night,  but 
he  had  orders  from  his  superior  to  return  immediately,  and  having 
given  all  the  instructions  committed  to  his  keeping  he  called  his 
men  to  the  boat,  and  set  off ;  the  moon  was  up,  and  with  a  fair 
wind  the  little  cutter  started  through  the  water  with  the  promise  of 
reaching  Matamoras  before  midnight. 

On  the  following  morning  all  hands  were  called  as  soon  as  the 
day  broke,  and  having  informed  them  of  the  purpose  ho  had  iu 
hand,  the  captain  ordered  the  anchors  up  and  sail  made  ;  and  ere 
the  boatswain  piped  to  breakfast,  the  Lone  Star  had  cleared  (ho 
lagoon  and  entered  the  broad  gulf.  The  wind  was  moderate  from 
the  southward,  and  Howard  laid  his  course  to  the  eastward,  in- 
tending for  a  while  to  keep  the  track  of  vessels  from  New  Orleans 
to  Matamoras.  Thus  he  stood  on  until  near  night,  and  just  as 
the  sun  was  going  down,  a  sail  was  discovered  to  the  eastward, 
which  at  length  proved  to  be  a  brig  standing  in  toward  the  coast. 
Just  at  dark  Howard  spoke  her,  and  found  her  to  be  the  store 
brig  which  was  expected  at  Matamoras. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  a  Mexican  brig  t"  Clarence  asked, 
as  he  came  up  under  the  brig's  quarter  and  hove  to. 

"Don't  know,"  returned  the  commander  of  the  merchantman. 
"  'Bout  three  hours  ago  ono  o'  the  men  in  the  top  saw  a  sail 
away  to  the  south'rd  and  east'rd ;  but  we  lost  sight  of  it,  and  ha'n't 
seen  it  since." 

"  Could  you  make  out  which  way  it  was  standing  V 
I  should  think  from  the  way  it  went  out  o'  sight,  that  she  was 
standin'  to  the  east'rd,  and  per'aps  to  the  north'rd  of  that." 

By  this  time  the  vessels  had  fallen  so  far  apart  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  understand  more,  and  Howard  squared  away  and  stood 
on.  During  the  night  a  strict  watch  was  kept  up,  but  nothing 
was  seen.  On  the  next  morning,  however,  just  as  the  men  were 
getting  up  from  their  breakfast,  the  lookout  at  the  foretopmast 
cross-trees  reported  a  sail  right  ahead.  In  half  an  hour  more  it 
was  made  out  to  be  a  brig  standing  to  the  southward.  All  sail 
was  put  upon  the  schooner,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  stran- 
ger was  found  to  be  a  vessel-of-war  of  some  description,  as  her 
ports  could  be  plainly  seen. 

"  She's  a  Mexican.  There's  no  mistake  about  that,"  said  Lof- 
ton, who  had  been  examining  the  stranger  through  his  glass. 

"  And  if  she's  a  Mexican,  she  must  be  the  pirate,"  added  How- 
ard, who  was  also  using  his  glass.  "  Look  ye,  Lofton,  we'll  stand 
on  to  the  east'rd  a  few  minutes,  just  to  see  what  she'll  do. 
They  haven't  surely  had  a  chance  yet  to  tell  that  we've  changed 
our  course." 

Accordingly  the  schooner  was  kept  on,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
more  the  brig  wore  about  and  stood  directly  for  her.  The  wind 
was  now  but  very  little  south  of  west,  and  the  brig  had  been 
standing  upon  the  starboard  tack  before  she  wore.  The  guns 
of  the  schooner  were  masked  by  sliding  ports,  though  they  wero 
all  ready  to  run  out  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  She  don't  take,  I  guess,"  remarked  Lofton,  as  he  noticed 
the  movement  of  the  Mexican. 

"  But  she  hopes  to  take  us,  without  doubt,"  returned  Howard, 
with  a  smile.  "  However,  let  her  work  awhile  ;  wo'll  be  sure  who 
she  is  before  we  make  any  decided  movement." 

The  schooner  was  now  standing  duo  east,  and  the  brig  was 
nearly  abreast  of  her  and  standing  on  a  course  across  her  fore- 
foot. Thus  matters  rested  for  half  an  hour  more,  and  then  the 
brig  was  not  over  a  mile  distant.  She  now  hoisted  the  Mexican 
flag  and  fired  a  gun. 

"  Isn't  that  rather  cool  1"  said  Hart. 

"  Rather,"  returned  Howard.  "  But  if  he  knew  who  he'd  fall- 
en afoul  of  I'm  thinking  he'd  feel  not  quite  so  cool.  He  takes 
us  for  one  of  the  small  transports  on  our  way  home.  But  we'll 
soon  show  him  his  mistake.  Mr.  French,  you  may  open  the  arm- 
chest  and  distribute  the  ammunition,  and  then  open  the  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Lofton,  have  all  hands  called,  and  prepare  for  action. 
Work  with  a  will,  now." 

Thus  speaking,  the  captain  took  his  glass  and  examined  the 
brig  once  more  ;  and  as  he  turned  again  to  his  officers,  his  facs 
wore  an  eager,  gratified  expression. 

"  It  is  Tudel's  vessel  I"  he  said,  closing  his  glass  and  placing 
it  beneath  his  arm.  "  Mind  you — there's  no  mistake  about  this. 
And  now  if  he's  not  our's  before  the  sun  sets,  then  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  as  to  our  power.    Stand  by  now  !" 

By  this  time  the  brig  was  within  half  a  mile,  and  had  fallen 
upon  the  schooner's  quarter  ;  all  the  men  of  the  latter  vessel  had 
armed  themselves,  and  were  by  the  guns,  ready  for  the  command 
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of  the  moment.  Howard  ordered  the  flag  to  be  ran  up,  and  in 
•  moment  after  the  stars  and  stripes  fluttered  out  to  the  breeze, 
the  brig  fired  another  gun,  this  time  sending  a  round  »hot  plough- 
ing up  the  water  under  the  schooner's  stem. 

"  Stand  by!"  ordered  Howard,  whose  nether  lip  was  now  set, 
and  whose  step  had  become  stern  and  emphatic,  as  though  he 
stood  on  impregnable  ground.  "  All  ready  to  take  in  the  fore- 
topsail,"  he  cried.  "  Aloft  and  stand  by  to  furl  the  sail.  We 
shan't  want  to  run  to-day." 

By  the  time  the  topsail  and  topgallant-sail  were  furled  the  brig 
fired  again,  and  this  time  her 
ball  struck  the  water  under  the 
schooner's  bow. 

"  I  think  our  shot  w  ill  reach 
her  well  now,"  said   Howard,  ^. 
turning  towards    French,    the  -ijJg<!ftll§li*«>  /■a-j 

gunner.  \.sl£MBMj3Sx^'t^<%' 

"  Yes,  sir — you  may  swear  to  ,  UsM fr£5*r? 'r 

that  afore  a  justice,"  returned 
the  old  salt. 

"  Then  stand  by.  We'll  give 
'em  a  taste  of  our  starboard  bat- 
tery first.  Sheets,  there,  fore  and 
aft.  Stand  by.  Out  with  the 
guns !" 

This  order  was  quickly  obey- 
ed, and  as  soon  as  the  guns 
were  run  out  and  levelled,  and 
the  priming  applied,  the  match- 
es were  brought  up,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  informed  that  all  was 
ready. 

"  Then  stand  by,  and  aim  as 
quickly  as  possible.'  Helm  a-port 
—easy.  Hound  in  on  the  sheets. 
So — steady.    Stand  by!' 

This  movement  brought  the 
schooner  directly  across  the 
brig's  bows,  and  the  three  brass 
guns  upon  the  starboard  side, 
which  were  loaded  with  round 
shot  and  a  stand  of  grape,  were 
quickly  aimed,  the  gunner  hay- 
ing orders  to  fire  as  soon  as  he 

could  get  loaded.  It  was  but  a  moment's  work  to  level  the  guns, 
and  then  the  matches  were  applied.  Without  waiting  to  see  the 
effects,  the  schooner  was  kept  on  into  the  wind  and  put  about  in 
fine  style  ;  and  in  two  minutes  more  the  larboard  broadside  was 
presented.  By  this  time  the  brig  had  begnn  to  round  in  for  luf- 
fing, but  ere  she  could  turn  her  bead  away,  the  Yankees  gave 
their  second  broadside.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  lifted,  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  brig's  forcyard  was  carried  away  in  the  slings  ;  some 
of  the  starboard  fore  rigging  carried  away,"  and  the  maintopsail 
well  cut  up. 

"  By  the  mass,  boys  !"  cried  Howard,  as  he  saw  this,  "  she's 
ours,  and  no  mistake.  Ha !  there  goes  her  fore  yard — and  around 
she  goes  into  the  wind  !  Be  ready  with  that  starboard  broadside. 
In  with  the  grape — let  her  come.'' 

By  this  time  the  schooner  was  again  around  with  her  head  to 
the  southward,  but  she  had  not  the  same  chance  to  rake  as  before, 
for  the  brig  had  come  up  nearer  to  the  wind,  and  now  presented 
her  quarter  to  the  Lone  Star's  guns.  However,  Howard  bade  his 
gunner  to  fire  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he  did  so  ;  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  brig  did  the  same  thing.    There  was  a 


crashing  sound  on  hoard 
the  schooner,  for  a  round 
shot  had  struck  the  star- 
board cathead,  and  had 
knocked  it  to  splinters. 
And  there  was  a  deep 
groan,  too — for  a  man 
lay  upon  the  forecastle 
weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  dying.     The  men 
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gazed  upon  him — he  was  • 
brave  and  true  man — while  one 
of  his  comrades  held  his  head 
np. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  the  noble 
fellow  cried.  "  I  know  yon  will 
avenge  my  death,  so  I  leave  yon 

con — " 

"  Content,  he  would  have  said," 
shouted  the  boatswain,  as  he  let 
the  dead  man's  head  back  upon 
the  deck,  and  then  started  to 
his  feet.  "  Lay  us  alongside  the 
villain  now,  sir.  Lay  us  along 
side,  capt'n,  and  we'll  make 
quick  work  of  the  blood-thirsty 
dogs  !" 

Clarence  Howard  cast  bis  gaze 
around  upon  his  crew,  and  he 
saw  that  his  men  were  nerved 
np  now  to  the  work.  Every 
eye  flashed  with  eager  defiance, 
and  every  lip  was  set  with  an 
iron  vengeance. 

"  Shall  we  carry  him  by  the 
board  V  the  captain  asked,  in 
quick,  thrilling  tones. 

One  simultaneous  "  yes  "  from 
the  lips  of  the  crew  burst  upon 
the  air,  and  on  the  next  moment 
the  order  was  given  for  bringing 
the  schooner  to  the  wind.  The 
brig  now  lay  stern- to,  and  con- 
sequently could  bring  no  guns 
to  bear  as  the  Yankees  came  up. 
Howard  brought  his  vessel  hand- 
somely up  under  the  pirate's 
quarter,  and  the  graplings  were 
thrown  with  such  exact  preci- 
sion that  the  schooner's  bows 
were  stopped  directly  beneath 
the  brig's  main  chains. 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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GERMAN  WATERING  PLACES. 

Of  course  no  one  thinks  of 
travelling  in  Germany  in  sum- 
mer, without  visiting  the  famous 
Brunnens  of  Nassau,  so  admira- 
bly sketched  by  Sir  Francis  Head, 
in  that  most  amusing  book, 
"Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens." 
On  this  and  the  preceding  page 
we  give  authentic  representations 
of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  German  Spas.  The  first  rep- 
resents the  Kur-Saal,  at  Wies- 
baden, with  a  portion  of  the 
pretty  Kur  Saal  gardens.  The 
Kur-Saal  is  the  range  of  build- 
ings on  the  right,  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  banquet-hall,  assem- 
bly and  gambling  room,  and  it 
forms  the  centre  of  attraction  and 
gaiety.  It  consists  of  a  very 
splendid  saloon  of  large  dimen- 
sions, surrounded  by  pillars  of 
Limburg  marble.  The  garden 
is  a  delightful  place,  to  which,  as 
soon  as  dinner  is  over,  all  visitors 
betake  themselves  to  sip  coffee  or 
ices.  Tables  are  placed  out  in 
the  open  air,  within  hearing  of  a 
band  of  music,  which  always 
plays  on  these  occasions ;  and 
while  the  gentlemen  indulge  in 
smoking,  the  ladies,  in  the  home- 
ly and  industrious  fashion  of  Ger- 
many, generally  occupy  them- 
selves with  knitting  while  they 
chat.  The  principal  spring  at 
Wiesbaden,  is  the  Koch-Brnnnen 
(boiling  spring),  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  promenado  lined  with  acacias.  The  temperature 
of  the  spring  is  56  Reauracr,  and  there  is  so  abundant  a  supply, 
that  the  surplus  water  rushes  through  the  gutters  of  the  streets, 
smoking  hot.  The  spring  itself  looks  like  a  cauldron  in  violent 
ebullition.  Our  second  engraving  depicts  the  scene  of  the  Paulinen- 
Brunnen,  Langen  Swalbach,  with  the  pretty  enclosure  of  the 
spring,  and  a  neat  handmaiden  filling  the  tumblers  for  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  spring  is  surrounded  by  trees,  and  seats 
placed  beneath  form  agreeable  lounging  places.  The  Paulincn- 
Brunnen  is  so  called  in  honor  of  the  Duchess  of  Nassau.  Our 
third  engraving  gives  a  general  view  of  Ems  from  the  Moss  House 
on  the  Baederly.  Ems  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  River  Lahn, 
hemmed  in  between  it  and  the  cliffs  of  Baederly,  which  recede 
from  the  water's  edge  only  just  far  enouph  to  admit  of  the  row  of 
houses  on  which  we  look  down  in  our  picture.  The  place  is  very 
hot  in  summer,  it  is  so  environed  by  hills.  The  woods,  however, 
form  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  noonday  heats.  To  return  for 
a  moment  to  Wiesbaden — let  us  glance  at  the  horse-bath  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  fourth  illustration.  This  bath  is  sur- 
rounded by  quaint  old  buildings,  and  is  well  arranged  tor  the  pur- 
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pose.  One  horse  is  already  immersed,  and  is  glancing  round  to 
his  companions  who  are  about  to  enjoy  the  same  luxury.  To  ex- 
plain the  reluctance  of  the  animal  who  is  holding  back  against 
the  strength  of  his  groom,  we  must  remark  that  the  water  is  very 
hot.  The  next  picture  exhibits  the  amusing  spectacle  of  the 
donkey-review  which  takes  place  at  the  Four  Towers,  Ems,  once 
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a  week.    The  animals  are  rlrnwn 
up  in  line,  mounted  by  th> 
ers,  each  carrying  a  littK 
The  donkeys  are  kept  for  the 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  use 
them  to  visit  the  scenes  in  the 
neighborhood ;  there  are  about 
a  hundred  of  them,  and  they  have 
jLL     "    ~*  plenty  to  do  in  the  fine  weather. 

[^T^TT-  r,  It  is  a  picturesque  sight  to  wit- 

ness a  group  of  gaily  dressed  la- 
dies on  these  useful  and  surefoot- 
ed creatures,  descending  one  of 
the  hills.  The  saddles  are  cov- 
ered with  coarse  scarlet  or  bright 
blue  cloth,  and  the  donkey  always 
wears  a  fine  red  band  on  his  fore- 
head. Our  last  engraving  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  the  Brunnen 
Neider  Seltzer,  where  the  Seltzer 
water  is  put  up  which  circulates 
all  over  the  world,  and  supplies 
an  immense  revenue  to  the  duke 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
spring.  We  see  here  the  various 
processes  of  washing,  bottling 
etc.  No  one  has  described  this 
i  scene  more  fully  than  Sir  Francis 
Head.  He  says  :  "  On  approach- 
ing a  large  circular  shed,  covered 
with  a  slated  roof  supported  by 
posts,  but  open  on  all  sides,  I 
found  the  single  brunnen,  or  well, 
from  which  this  celebrated  water 
is  forwarded  to  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  hole,  which 
was  about  five  feet  square,  was 
bounded  by  a  framework  of  four 
strong  beams,  mortised  together. 
A  small  crane  with  three  arms,  to  each  of  which  was  suspended  a 
square  iron  crate  or  basket,  a  little  smaller  than  the  brunntn, 
stood  about  ten  feet  off ;  and  while  peasant  girls  with  a  stone  bot- 
tle (holding  three  pints)  dangling  on  every  finger  of  each  hand, 
were  rapidly  filling  two  of  these  crates,  which  contained  seventy 
bottles,  a  man  turned  the  third  by  a  winch,  until  it  hung  immedi- 
ately over  the  brunnen,  into  which  it  rapidly  descended.  The  air 
in  these  seventy  bottles  being  immediately  displaced  by  the  water, 
a  great  bubbling,  of  course,  ensued  ;  but  in  about  twenty  seconds, 
this  having  subsided,  the  crate  was  raised,  and  while  seventy 
more  bottles  descended  from  another  arm  of  the  crane,  a  fresh  set 
of  girls  curiously  carried  off  these  full  bottles,  one  on  each  finger 
of  each  hand,  ranging  them  in  several  long  rows  upon  a  large 
table  or  dresser,  also  beneath  the  shed.  No  sooner  were  they 
there,  than  two  men  with  surprising  activity  put  a  cork  into  each, 
while  two  drummers,  with  a  long  stick  in  each  of  their  hands, 
hammering  them  down,  appeared  as  if  they  were  playing  upon 
musical  glasses.  Another  set  of  young  women  inscantly  carried 
them  off,  four  or  five  in  each  hand  at  a  time,  thus  conveying  them 
to  the  warehouse." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BV   MATURIK   «■  BALLOU. 

Sweet  letters  of  tlie  angel  tongue, 

I've  loved  yc  long  anil  well, 
And  neTer  have  filled  in  your  fragrance  sweet 

To  Bud  some  secret  spell, — 
A  charm  that  has  hound  nie  with  witching  power. 

For  mine  ll  the  old  belief. 
That  midst  your  sweets,  and  midst  your  bloom, 

There's  a  scul  iu  every  leaf! 

Illumined  words  from  God's  own  hand, 

LIow  fast  my  pulses  heat , 
As  each  quick  sense  in  rapture  cornea. 

Tour  varied  sweets  to  greet. 
Alone  and  in  silence,  I  love  you  best, 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief, 
That  midst  y  our  sweet*,  and  midst  your  bloom, 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 

Ye  are  prophets  sent  to  this  heedless  world, 

The  skeptic's  heart  to  teach — 
And  'tis  well  to  read  your  lore  aright, 

And  mark  the  creed  ye  preach. 
I  never  could  pass  ye  careless  by, 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief. 
That  midst  your  sweets,  and  midst  your  b!oom, 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Till-:  BRIDAL  VEIL. 
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"  ITow  beautiful !"  exclaimed  the  passing  traveller,  as  his  eye 
rested  on  a  fine  old  mansion,  embowered  in  a  cluster  of  venerable 
elms,  whose  graceful  boughs  swept  the  moss-covered  roof,  and  as 
they  waved  in  the  breeze,  threw  upon  the  verdant  carpet  beneath 
flowers  of  sunshine  more  beautiful  than  those  of  art.  It  u-as  a 
spot  of  rare  beauty,  a  home,  to  love,  as  it  stood  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, with  the  broad  ocean,  with  its  dancing  waves,  and  island 
gems,  stretching  far  away  to  the  right,  a  dense  woodland  in  tho 
rear,  with  many  a  monarch  of  the  primeval  forest  still  lifting  its 
venerable  head  toward  the  sky,  a  heaven-wrought  pillar,  as  it 
were,  in  the  grand  old  Gothic  temple  of  naturo.  And  then  to  the 
laft  were  spread  rich  waving  fields  of  grain,  verdant  meadows, 
and  every  diversity  of  hill  and  valley,  and  added  to  all  was  the 
magnificent  garden  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  with 
its  winding  paths,  flower-gemmed  borders,  and  vine-covered  ar- 
bors, making  in  all  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  Hither  Arthur 
Melville  brought  his  young  bride  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  and 
as  year  after  year  rolled  by,  it  only  found  them  more  attached  to 
the  spot.  One  only  daughter  had  been  given  them,  now  a  sweet 
maiden  of  fifteen,  who  beamed  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  her  beau- 
tiful homo.  Fortune  had  been  lavish  in  her  favors  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ville since  he  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  now  a  score  of 
ships  spread  their  white  canvass  to  the  breeze  in  obedience  to  his 
order,  bearing  him  rich  treasures  on  each  returning  voyage. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  lovely  day  in  early  autumn  when 
Emma  Melville  seated  herself  in  her  favorite  arbor,  which  faced 
the  west,  and  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  open  sea.  She  sat 
watching  the  sun  with  intense  delight,  as  he  sought  his  watery 
bed,  pavilioned  with  clouds,  whoso  gorgeous  coloring  was  worthy 
of  the  hand  that  painted  them. 

"  How  glorious  you  are,  my  own  dear  home  I"  exclaimed  Em- 
ma, as  she  chanced  to  turn  her  eyes  toward  the  house,  and  saw  it, 
with  all  the  scenery  around,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  crimson  glory. 
"  How  I  love  you,  and  how  hard  it  would  be  to  leave  you !  I 
have  been  so  happy  here,  running  at  will  through  the  delightful 
grounds,  with  dear  parents  to  love  me  and  anticipate  my  every 
wish.  I  hope  I  shall  always  live  here.  I  wonder  why  some  peo- 
ple call  this  world  a  vale  of  tears  ?  I  am  sure  it  has  been  a 
flowery  vale  to  me — a  perfect  Eden  of  delight." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  Emma  so  happy,"  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow, 
whick  caused  her  to  start  in  surprise,  while  a  deep  blush  mantled 
her  cheek. 

"  Why,  Herbert — is  it  you  ?  I  suppose  you  thought  my  brain 
was  getting  turned — didn't  you,  to  find  me  chattering  away  to 
myself  in  such  a  manner  V 

"No,  Emma.  But  I  thought  it  rather  strange  that  your 
thoughts  and  mine  should  have  been  just  the  same  this  evening. 
I,  too,  have  been  thinking  how  hard  it  will  be  to  part  from  home 
scenes  ;  and  to-day  I  have  been  roaming  about,  visiting  every 
favorite  spot,  and  striving  to  so  impress  it  on  my  memory  that  I 
can  live  here  again  in  imagination  when  far  away." 

"  When  far  away,  Herbert  ?    What  mean  you  V 

"  Have  you  not  heard  that  my  father  has  decided  to  send  me  to 
tho  East  Indies  ? — thinking  that  as  I  have  chosen  to  follow  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  that  there  is  an  excellent  chance  opened  for 
tue,  that  I  had  better  improve  it ;  and  so  he  has  decided  that  I 
shall  go." 

"  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  all  this  before ;  I  did  not  even 
imagine  such  a  thing  would  happen.  It  will  be  very  lonely  here, 
Herbert,  when  you  are  gone.  Your  sister  Ellen  and  I  will  have 
no  gallant  in  our  walks  by  the  seashore." 

"  There  will  be  plenty  who  would  be  glad  of  that  office  among 
your  young  friends.  There  is  Thornton  Allen,  for  instance.  Do 
you  know  I  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  storm  the  castle  of 
your  heart  by-and-by  V 

"  Don't  mention  him,  Herbert.  You  know  I  detest  him.  Those 
black  eyes  of  his  make  mo  shudder  as  though  a  serpent's  gaze 
was  fastened  on  me." 


"  Emma,  it  will  be  many  a  long  year  before  we  meet  again,  and 
when  I  return,  I  suppose  I  shall  find  a  peerless  beauty,  with  a 
score  of  admirers  at  her  feet,  and  her  boy  companion  almost  if 
not  quite  forgotten." 

"  You  know  better,  Herbert.  Haven't  we  been  the  dearest 
playmates  in  the  world  V  And  here  a  stifled  sob,  that  had  been 
choking  iu  her  throat,  burst  forth,  and  she  hid  her  f.ico  in  her 
hands,  when  the  pent-up  grief  that  fell  upon  her  young  heart — 
when  the  first  word  of  Herbert's  departure  was  breathed,  found 
vent  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Dear  Emma,  forgive  mo  if  I  have  wounded  your  feelings, 
although  I  cannot  regret  that  1  have  caused  those  tears  to  How,  if 
thereby  they  show  that  the  love  that  has  caused  me  to  hover  near 
you  these  many  years  is  returned.  Say,  is  it  so,  Emma  ? — and 
will  my  memory  be  dear  to  you  when  1  am  far  away  in  a  foreign 
land  V 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,  Herbert,  but  I  am  always  hap- 
piest when  you  are  near  me.  Do  you  see  yonder  setting  sun  just 
sinking  beneath  the  wave !  Well,  just  as  sure  as  that  sun  will 
rise  and  set  each  succeeding  day  during  your  absence,  just  so  sure 
shall  be  my  affection  for  you." 

"  Mess  you,  dearest,  for  those  words.  My  wildest  hopes  are 
confirmed,  and  now  I  can  go  forth  almost  joyfully,  for  I  bear  with 
me  a  precious  secret  that  shall  bo  enshrined  sacredly  in  my  heart. 
We  are  both  very  young,  and  I  do  not  ask  for  a  betrothal  now  ; 
'tis  enough  to  know  that  your  love  is  all  my  own.  And,  Emma, 
you  spoke  of  the  setting  sun  just  now  ;  let  us  appoint  this  glori- 
ous sunset  hour  as  a  sort  of  trysting  time  for  our  thoughts. 
Wherever  we  are,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  when  that  hour  arrives, 
let  our  hearts  hold  sweet  couversc  together." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  love  the  sunset  hour  the  best  of  all 
the' twenty-four.  It  is  such  a  sublime  spectacle  to  sec  the  King  of 
Day  march  with  stately  and  majestic  step  towards  his  chamber  in 
the  west,  that  seems  to  be  all  curtained  and  canopied  with  crim- 
son and  gold.  Yes,  Herbert, — henceforth  this  shall  be  a  sacred 
hour  to  us." 

"  But  see,  Emma,  the  sun  has  already  disappeared  from  view, 
and  the  dews  are  falling.  It  will  not  be  prudent  for  you  to  re- 
main in  the  chill  evening  air  longer,  and  we  must  part,  for  long 
years,  perhaps,  and  O,  it  thrills  my  heart  to  say  it — perhaps  for- 
ever! And,  Emma,  keep  this  tiny  locket  as  a  memento  of  me, 
and  never  forget  the  face  it  encloses." 

That  night  Emma  sought  her  couch,  with  both  joy  and  sorrow 
weighing  upon  her  heart.  He  had  told  her  what  she  so  much 
longed  to  know.  He  loved  her ;  there  was  no  doubt  now,  and 
this  tilled  her  with  joy.  But  then  he  was  going  to  leave  her  for 
an  uncertain  length  of  time,  and  perhaps  they  never  might  meet 
again ;  the  thought  of  this  threw  a  damper  upon  her  joy,  and  she 
lay  awake  far  into  the  night,  thinking  of  the  future. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  on  which  our  young  adventurer  was 
to  have  sailed  on  his  East  Indian  voyage,  but  the  wind  not  being 
favorable,  their  hour  of  departure  was  delayed  until  late  in  the 
day.  At  length  all  was  ready,  and  Herbert,  grasping  the  hands 
of  a  few  chosen  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  wharf, 
bade  them  a  tearful  adieu.  As  he  took  the  hand  of  Emma,  who 
was  among  the  number,  he  felt  it  tremble  violently,  and  saw  she 
was  very  much  agitated.  A  similar  tempest  was  sweeping  over 
his  own  heart,  and  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speech ;  a  mute 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  meaning  glance  towards  the  setting  sun, 
which  spoke  more  eloquently  than  words,  and  he  was  gone. 

Mr.  Melville  attended  his  daughter  to  see  Herbert  sail,  for  he 
had  always  been  a  favorite  with  him  ;  and  as  he  saw  the  emotion 
of  Emma  at  parting,  he  for  the  first  time  suspected  their  hearts' 
secret,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  wish  nothing  better  for  his  darling 
child  than  to  see  her  the  wife  of  so  noble  a  husband  as  he  thought 
Herbert  would  make. 

When  Emma  reached  home,  she  sought  her  chamber,  to  calm 
her  tumultuous  feelings,  and  after  a  deep,  earnest  prayer  to 
Heaven  for  aid  to  sustain  her  in  all  her  future  way,  she  felt  com- 
forted and  strengthened,  and  even  happy.  She  little  knew  how 
much  she. would  need  that  divine  aid  in  the  trials  that  were  yet  in 
store  for  her. 

Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  the  departure  of  Herbert  ere 
the  angel  of  death  spread  his  sable  wing  over  the  dwelling  of  Mr. 
Melville.  Emma,  one  bright  morning,  was  busy  in  the  garden 
among  her  flowers,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  quick,  frightened 
call  from  one  of  the  servants  to  attend  her  mother  iu  her  chamber. 
Upon  reaching  there,  she  was  shocked  to  find  her  lying  in  a  death- 
like swoon,  and  her  father  and  the  servants  bending  over  her,  and 
using  every  exertion  to  restore  her  to  consciousness.  She  tried  to 
assist  them,  but  could  do  little  else  than  pace  the  room  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes.  All  the  long  day  she  watched 
by  the  bedside  of  tho  sufferer,  until  at  length,  when  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  streamed  into  the  room,  flooding  her  pale  face 
with  their  ruddy  light,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  around  at 
first  with  a  confused,  half-dreamy  look.  At  length  she  brightened, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  her  husband,  who  bent  tenderly  over  her, 
she  murmured : 

"Arthur,  my  husband,  I  have  had  such  a  dream.  It  was  glo- 
rious beyond  description,  that  beautiful  place,  where  my  spirit 
must  have  been  wandering.  It  must  have  been  an  unearthly 
splendor  that  I  witnessed,  and  it  only  can  be  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  is  to  come.  Yes,  Arthur,  I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  Already 
the  damps  of  death  are  gathering  on  ray  brow,  and  I  feel  its  ice 
about  my  heart." 

"  My  wife — my  darling  Annie,  I  cannot  hear  you  talk  so  I 
This  must  be  some  sudden  attack,  not  very  serious,  from  which 
you  will  soon  rally.    You  need  rest  and  quiet,  my  love." 

"  Ah,  yes,  Arthur ;  but  it  will  not  be  an  earthly  rest.  Don't 
deceive  yourself  with  false  hopes.    I  know  the  sands  of  my  life 


arc  nearly  run.  This  strange,  icy  feeling  that  is  creeping  nearer 
and  nearer  my  heart,  can  be  naught  but  death.  My  life  with  you, 
dearest,  has  been  one  long  summer  day  of  happiness,  and  if  my 
dream  be  true,  its  close  will  be  as  glorious  as  yonder  setting  sun. 
But,  Arthur,  it  is  of  Emma  I  would  speak,  while  yet  I  havo 
strength.  Yon  know  she  has  a  gifted,  sensitive  mind,  and  an 
almost  wild  enthusiasm  for  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  grand 
in  nature  or  art.  Such  an  one  needs  careful  training  and  most 
judicious,  tender  management.  Your  noble  mind,  I  know,  can 
understand  and  appreciate  hers ;  and  this  treasure,  all  the  one  I 
have  to  leave  you,  I  commit  to  your  most  tender  keeping.  And 
now,  Arthur — 0  the  agony  that  dwells  in  the  word  — farewell,  till 
we  meet  above !'' 

The  stout  frame  of  Mr.  Melville  shook  with  the  tempest  of 
grief  that  was  rolling  over  him,  and  he  could  only  murmur  a 
broken  prayer  for  help  to  bear  his  sore  trial.  The  pale  lips  of  the 
idolized  wife  and  mother  again  parted,  as  she  murmured  : 

"  Emma,  love — my  darling  child,  where  are  you !  I  would  see 
you  once  again  ere  the  last  ray  of  glory  shall  have  faded  from  tho 
west." 

"  I  am  here,  mother,— right  here  I"  And,  sobbing,  she  wound 
her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  nestled  close  to  her  bosom,  that 
softest  pillow  in  all  the  wide  world  to  the  throbbing  brow  of  a 
grief  stricken  child. 

"  My  darling,  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  comfortably  and 
happily  settled  in  life  ere  I  was  called  away  ;  but  our  Father  has 
not  so  ordered  it,  and  we  must  submit.  I  know  I  leave  you  with 
the  faith  of  the  Christian,  and  you  will  find  it  a  deep  solace  to 
your  heart  in  this  hour  of  your  affliction.  And,  Emma,  you  havo 
seen  the  happy  union  that  has  bound  together  the  hearts  of  your 
parents  ;  and  ()  remember  my  dying  words,  as  you  value  the  hap- 
piness of  a  lifetime,  make  such  a  choice  of  a  husband  as  shall 
ensure  that  same  happiness  for  yourself.  Above  all,  choose  one 
who  can  understand  and  appreciate  your  thoughts  and  aspirations 
— all  the  dwp  workings  of  your  heart.  I  am  persuaded  this  is  tho 
true  secret  of  happiness  in  the  weddtd  life." 

"  Mother,"  said  Emma,  as  she  placed  her  lips  close  to  her  ear, 
"  my  heart  has  already  made  its  choice.  O,  tell  me,  mother, 
would  Herbert  be  such  an  one  as  you  would  choose  for  me?" 

"  Do  I  hear  aright,  Emma  1  God  l>e  praised  that  your  choice 
has  fallen  upon  him.  I  have  always  felt  a  strange  yearning  of 
heart  towards  that  noble  fellow.  He  has  told  you  that  he  loved 
you — has  he  not  I" 

"  Yes,  mother,  before  he  went  away." 

"  Arthur,  does  this  union  meet  your  approval  ?  and  will  yon 
make  our  darling  happy  some  future  day  by  giving  her  to  this 
playmate  of  years — this  noble  son  of  my  dearest  female  friend?" 

"  1  will,  Annie.  If  Herbert  returns  to  claim  our  Emma,  I  shall 
only  be  too  happy  to  give  her  to  his  heart,  that,  I  know,  will  ever 
be  true  to  her." 

"  Then  I  can  die  in  peace.  You  know  not  what  a  weight  is 
taken  from  my  heart.  It  is  growing  very  dark ;  light  tho  room, 
that  I  may  sec  your  faces  until  the  last." 

"It  is  lighted,  Annie.    Don't  you  see  us  ?" 

"  ( )nly  dimly.  It  must  be  the  shadows  of  death  that  arc  gath- 
ering about  me.  Let  me  clasp  your  hands  while  I  yet  remain. 
There  now,  I  am  easy.  Once  more,  dear  ones,  fare — "  But  the 
words  died  on  her  lips,  and  her  gentle  spirit  winged  its  heaven- 
ward flight,  leaving  two  stricken  hearts  to  mourn  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  their  home,  whose  sunshine  she  had  been  for  so  many 
years. 

Slowly  dragged  the  months  to  Mr.  Melville,  who  never  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  had 
loved  her  with  more  than  ordinary  affection,  and  not  even  tho 
daughter  she  left,  a  lovely  counterpart  of  herself,  could  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  loved  one,  whose  form  he  had  laid  in  the  tomb. 
His  heart  seemed  to  have  been  buried  with  her,  and  the  deep  grief- 
lines  upon  his  face,  and  his  whitened  hair,  told  how  intense  was 
his  mental  sutTering.  Then  there  came  a  crisis  in  commercial 
affairs,  and  he  lost  immense  sums  by  those  who  were  largely  in- 
debted to  him,  and  he  seemed  all  at  once  as  though  he  had  become 
the  child  of  misfortune.  Ship  after  ship  was  reported  lost,  or  dis- 
abled at  sea,  until  scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  the  death  of 
his  wife,  ere  Mr.  Melville  found  that  he  was  almost  if  not  quite 
bankrupt.  These  accumulated  troubles  weighed  him  to  the  earth, 
and  he  sank  into  a  rapid  decline.  And  Emma,  all  too  soon,  was 
again  bereaved,  and  thrown  upon  tho  wide  world  an  orphan.  O 
how  she  longed  to  pour  into  the  sympathizing  ear  of  Herbert  the 
story  of  her  sorrows  !  But  this  was  another  bitter  dreg  in  the  enp 
of  her  affliction.  She  had  heard  no  tidings  from  him  for  many 
months.  She  wandered  about  the  deserted  house,  and  through 
the  grounds,  a  prey  to  tho  deep  sorrow  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
young  heart. 

One  lovely  afternoon,  towards  sunset,  she  strayed  almost  me- 
chanically into  the  dear  old  arbor  by  the  seaside.  She  sat  long, 
gazing  at  the  glowing  west,  and  as  they  had  before  agreed,  she 
was  thinking  of  the  long  absent  one,  when  Thornton  Allen  stood 
before  her. 

"  Pardon  the  intrusion,  Miss  Melville,"  said  he,  "  but  not  find- 
ing you  in  the  house,  my  steps  were  directed  hither." 

"  Your  apology  is  accepted,  sir,  and  allow  me  to  ask  what  mo- 
tive induced  you  to  visit  me  this  evening  !  Surely  my  late  bereave- 
ment ought  to  shield  me  from  your  persevering  attentions." 

"  I  am  come,  Miss  Melville,  on  business  intimately  connected 
with  your  late  father's  affairs.  And  as  much  as  you  have  despised 
me,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  I  can  be  a  true  friend  in 
time  of  need." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  cause  to  alter  my  mind  with  regard  to  you. 
Will  you  please,  sir,  to  state  your  business  !" 

"  Yon  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  your  father's  affairs,  when  he 
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died,  were  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition.  I  knew  of  this  before 
his  sickness,  and  managed  so  as  to  buy  up  all  the  claims  of  his 
creditors,  thinking  in  this  way  I  might  assist  you  in  the  event  of 
his  decease.  There  is  very  little  saved,  to  be  sure,  but  I  presume 
you  will  not  object  to  even  that  little." 

"  Certainly  not;  but  O,  have  I  got  to  leave  this  dear,  delightful 
home,  where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  hours  1" 

"  That  is  entirely  at  your  option.  By  simply  complying  with  a 
certain  condition,  you  can  still  remain  mistress  here,  with  a  pro- 
tector to  shield  you  through  life." 

"What  mean  you,  sir?" 

"  I  mean,  Miss  Melville,  that  by  becoming  my  wife  yon  can  still 
remain  here  in  your  old  home — still  move  in  the  same  elevated 
circle,  and  possess  all  the  luxuries  that  were  yours  in  your  father's 
most  prosperous  days.  ]f  you  refuse  this  offer — which,  I  think, 
you  are  too  wise  to  do, — I  shall  not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

"  And  this,  sir,  is  the  way  in  which  you  propose  to  befriend  me  f 
I  had  thought  you  capable  of  almost  anything  vile,  but  really  this 
piece  of  villany  shows  that  you  are  possessed  of  a  blacker  heart 
than  I  ever  imagined  a  mortal  to  own.  You  have  managed  to 
get  possession  of  the  little  all  I  should  have  had,  and  then  compel 
mo  to  marry  you,  or  go  forth  houseless  and  penniless  upon  the 
world." 

"  You  mako  a  great  ado  about  it,  Miss  Melville.  I  am  sure  I 
have  made  you  a  good  offer.  Now  will  you  accept  it  ?  I  think 
you  cannot  do  better." 

"Never,  sir!  Sooner  would  I  live  on  a  crust  a  day,  and  beg 
even  that,  than  many  you,  base  villain  that  you  arc,  for  the  sake 
of  a  home  !  No  !  Ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  set,  I  will  leave  the 
house,  and  He  who  has  promised  to  be  a  '  father  to  the  fatherless,' 
shall  bo  my  protector.  And  now,  sir,  leave  my  presence  instantly. 
I  would  spend  my  last  evening  here  alone  before  I  leave  you  in 
possession  of  your  ill  gotten  wealth.  I  have  no  one  to  do  me  jus- 
tice now,  but,  thank  God,  there  is  a  tribunal  where  such  as  you 
will  have  righteous  judgment." 

"  You  are  getting  warm  upon  the  subject,  Misu  Melville.  I 
will  leave  you  now  as  you  desire,  and  trust  to  time  to  cool  your 
anger.  Methinks  when  I  next  visit  you,  you  will  think  better  of 
my  offer,  and  like  a  contented  bird,  be  content  to  occupy  still  the 
old  ancestral  nest." 

"  0,  my  God,  has  it  come  to  this  !"  sobbed  Emma,  as  she  sank 
upon  the  seat,  in  the  convulsive  grief  of  her  bleeding  heart.  "  To 
be  thus  insulted  by  him  in  the  very  spot  rendered  so  sacred  by  the 
memory  of  Herbert !  He  thinks  I  am  not  in  earnest — that  I  shall 
yet  accept  his  hand — not  his  heart,  for  he  has  none.  But  he 
knows  me  not.  O,  my  Father  above,  guide  me  by  thine  unerring 
wisdom,  for  thou  alone  art  my  refuge  now  I" 

Emma  sought  the  house,  and  gathered  together  the  few  servants 
that  remained.  The  old  gardener,  who  had  lived  among  the  flowers 
so  many  years  that  it  seemed  as  though  a  portion  of  their  fra- 
granco  had  penetrated  his  whole  being ;  the  dear  old  nurse,  who 
had  sung  to  her  her  cradle  hymns,  and  amused  her  childish  fancy 
with  the  wonderful  sayings  of  Mother  Goose, — these  almost  fix- 
tures, as  it  were,  in  the  home,  came  into  the  old  sitting-room,  at 
her  summons,  to  hear  what  Miss  Emma  had  to  say.  0,  there 
were  bitter  tears  shed  by  that  aged  couple  as  she  told  them  she 
must  leave  the  homo  of  her  childhood  and  seek  her  daily  bread  in 
the  distant  city.  They  offered,  in  the  warm  sympathy  of  their 
hearts,  to  take  the  orphan  to  their  own  humble  home,  which,  by 
prudence  and  economy,  they  had  been  able  to  rear  for  themselves. 
And  she  was  obliged  to  employ  all  the  eloquence  she  was  mistress 
of  to  make  them  understand,  notwithstanding  the  actual  reason, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  she  should  seek  the  neigh- 
boring city,  where  she  might  hope  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Before  retiring  that  night,  Emma  had  prepared  her  trunk,  and 
arranged  everything  for  an  early  departure  on  the  morrow.  But 
It  was  in  vain  she  wooed  the  drowsy  god,  and  she  lay  awake  all 
that  long  night,  brooding  upon  the  dark  future  that  was  opening 
before  her.  It  seemed  shrouded  to  her  in  the  darkest  clouds  of 
adversity,  and  she  could  discover  no  ray  of  light  to  illumine  the 
deep  gloom.  But  her  faith  in  Him  "  who  heareth  the  ravens  when 
they  cry"  was  still  unshaken,  and  this  was  her  only  comfort  now. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  when  Emma  stepped  forth  from  the 
home  of  her  birth  to  become  a  wanderer  in  the  wide  world,  of 
which  she  knew  so  little.  She  could  almost  have  wished  the  sun 
would  have  hid  himself  from  view  this  morning,  as  if  in  sympathy 
with  her  grief,  and  not  make  the  loved  spot  so  resplendent  with 
his  beams,  now  that  she  must  depart  from  it  an  exile.  The  old 
gardener  insisted  upon  driving  her  to  the  city  and  leaving  her  with 
a  friend  of  his — a  kind,  motherly  sort  of  body,  as  he  termed  her, 
who  he  thought  would  board  her  a  few  weeks. 

The  last  lingering  look  was  taken,  and  after  a  ride  of  a  few 
hours,  Emma  found  herself  a  boarder  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Norton, 
who  received  the  orphan  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  the  tear  of 
sympathy  for  her  loveliness  which  she  saw  swimming  in  her  mild 
blue  eyes,  won  the  heart  of  Emma,  and  sho  felt  thankful  that  she 
had  secured  so  pleasant  a  retreat.  With  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Norton, 
she  sought  to  find  a  situation  as  teacher,  as  that  seemed  an  occu- 
pation most  congenial  to  her  taste.  But  the  weeks  flew  by,  and 
no  chance  offered,  and  finding  her  scanty  purse  was  getting  very 
much  lighter,  she  folt  obliged  to  seek  for  something  else. 

One  evening,  she  chanced  to  take  up  the  evening  paper,  and 
among  the  wants,  she  saw  an  advertisement  for  a  seamstress  who 
understood  embroidery.  In  this  department  of  needlework  she 
excelled,  and  as  she  could  not  think  of  being  dependent  on  good 
Mrs.  Norton,  she  resolved  to  apply  for  the  situation.  With  a 
heart  filled  with  strange  emotions,  she  ascended  tho  marble  steps 

of  a  splendid  mansion  in  A  Street.    She  was  shown  into  a 

richly  furnished  parlor,  and  soon  a  haughty,  queen-like  girl  camo 
sweeping  into  the  room. 


"  I  saw  an  advertisement,"  said  Emma,  addressing  the  lady, 
"  that  you  wished  a  seamstress." 

"  Yes — I  inserted  one  to  that  effect ;  but  I  wished  one  who  could 
embroider  as  well  as  do  plain  sewing." 

"  I  noticed  that  you  specified  that  as  requisite,  and  as  I  under- 
stand embroidery  of  all  kinds  quite  thoroughly,  I  thought  I  might 
suit  you." 

"  Very  likely  you  might,  and  if  you  please,  I  will  engage  you 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  if  I  think  you  will  do,  I  will  retain  you 
permanently." 

And  with  a  stately  bow,  she  dismissed  Emma  from  her  presence, 
who  hurried  home  to  inform  Mrs.  Norton  of  her  success.  She  felt 
grateful  that  she  had  secured  a  home  for  herself  without  being  de- 
pendent ;  but  the  idea  of  being  a  servant  to  one  to  whom  she  felt 
herself  an  equal  in  every  way,  was  a  bitter  trial  to  her  sensitive 
mind.  She  was  duly  installed  in  the  service  of  Miss  Helen  Ber- 
tram, and  even  found  herself  a  slave  to  all  her  whims  and  caprices. 
This  thraldom  to  one  so  high  spirited  was  very  irksome ;  but  her 
dependent  situation,  and  the  dread  of  again  seeking  employment, 
induced  her  to  bear  many  a  dark  frown  and  many  an  insulting 
word  from  her  proud  mistress.  She,  doubtless,  might  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  friends  in  her  native  village,  but  she  chose  to 
lose,  if  need  be,  their  good  offers  and  friendship,  rather  than  to  let 
any  one  in  the  place  know  the  place  of  her  retreat,  lest  she  might 
still  be  subjected  to  the  further  persecutions  of  Thornton  Allen. 

Notwithstanding  what  Emma  had  said,  ho  thought  her  depen- 
dence would  place  her  completely  in  his  power,  and  when  he  found 
that  she  had  fulfilled  her  threat — that  the  bird  he  thought  would 
yet  be  so  contented  had  actually  flown,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
The  dislike  that  Emma  had  always  manifested  towards  him,  had 
fostered  a  wish  for  revenge ;  and  now  that  his  plotting  to  secure 
that  object  had  failed,  he  knew  not  what  step  to  take,  for  no  clue 
could  he  find  to  the  hiding-place  of  Emma. 

Mrs.  Bertram  and  Helen  were  sitting,  ono  morning,  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  fine  face  of  the  latter  wore  an  unusually 
animated  look. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  at  length,  "  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
most  splendid  gentleman  last  evening,  decidedly  the  lion  of  Mrs. 
Arden's  select  party.  O,  he  was  so  handsome,  and  rumor  says 
that  his  wealth  is  almost  unbounded.  Now,  as  he  showed  me 
more  attention  than  any  other  lady  present,  I  mean  to  entrap  him, 
if  there  is  any  such  thing,  and  have  the  honor  of  bearing  off  in 
triumph  the  greatest  prize  of  the  season." 

*'  I  hope  you  may,  Helen,  if  he  is  really  such  an  acquisition. 
But  pray,  what  is  the  name  of  this  paragon?" 

"  He  was  introduced  to  me  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ashley,  and  I 
did  not  learn  his  other  name.  But,  mother,  I  have  an  idea,  and 
I  wish  your  opinion  about  it.  I  chanced  to  see  that  Emma  had  a 
pair  of  most  elaborately-wrought  lace  sleeves  lying  in  a  box  in  hot- 
room,  and  was  quite  astonished  that  she  wrought  them  herself.  I 
could  not  have  told  thcin  from  the  costliest  imported  ones.  Now 
I  have  a  mind  to  set  her  at  work  upon  a  white  bridal  veil,  for  if  I 
do  not  secure  Mr.  Ashley,  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  never  be  an  old 
maid,  and  so,  of  course,  I  shall  need  it  some  time.  In  this  way  I 
could  have  a  most  elegant  veil,  something  not  at  all  common,  and 
only  think  how  cheap  !" 

"  I  think  it  an  excellent  plan,  Helen,  and  I  think  you  had  better 
go  out  this  morning  and  purchase  the  materials.  Emma  has  been 
so  idle  of  late  that  she  had  better  commence  immediately,  or  she 
will  never  get  such  a  piece  of  work  done." 

"  I  know  it,  mother.  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  tried  ;  for 
when  I  scold  her,  she  gives  me  such  a  look,  and  turns  away  as 
though  I  had  kisulted  her,  or  else  greets  me  with  a  shower  of  tears. 
I  declare  if  she  were  not  so  superior  with  her  needle,  I  would  dis- 
miss her." 

"  O,  don't  do  that,  by  any  means.  We  can  curb  her  spirit,  I 
think  ;  and  now  you  had  better  go  and  make  your  purchases." 

Poor  Emma  received  her  allotted  task,  and  many  a  weary  day 
did  she  bend  over  the  frail  fabric,  fashioning  the  delicate  flowers, 
until  her  eyes  ached  with  such  incessant  application.  She  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Ashley  being  at  the  house  quite  often  lately,  and 
from  what  she  had  heard  said,  she  supposed  he  had  become  an 
accepted  lover,  and  the  demands  sho  had  received  to  hurry  in  her 
work  confirmed  her  suspicions.  Two  long  years  of  service  were 
nearly  completed,  and  during  all  this  time,  no  tidings  had  reached 
her  of  Herbert,  and  the  dreadful  thought  that  he  had  forgotten 
her,  or,  perhaps,  had  perished,  was  gradually  becoming  a  belief. 
What  wonder  that  hope  was  almost  crushed,  and  that  the  tyranny 
of  her  employer  should  so  wound  her  almost  breaking  heart  ? 

She  had  been  unusually  busy  upon  the  veil,  and  the  evening  of 
this  day,  in  the  absence  of  other  sewing,  she  hoped  to  have  exclu- 
sively to  herself.  But  she  had  not  but  a  few  moments  in  the  dim 
twilight,  ere  she  was  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  request- 
ed to  bring  her  work  for  inspection. 

"  Mercy  on  me  !"  exclaimed  Helen  Bertram,  as  she  snatched  the 
delicate  embroidery,  much  to  its  peril,  from  the  hand  of  Emma ; 
"is  this  all  you  have  done  to-day?" 

"  It  is,  Miss  Bertram,  and  I  have  spent  my  whole  time  upon 
it." 

"  That  is  quite  likely  indeed  1  All  your  time,  and  only  this 
accomplished  !    How  do  you  expect  I  am  to  believe  that  %" 

"I  scorn  to  tell  you  a  falsehood,  Miss  Bertram." 

"  I  care  very  little  for  your  scorn  ;  but  I  tell  you  now  that  I  shall 
need  that  veil  much  sooner  than  you  can  possibly  get  it  done  at 
the  rate  you  are  working  now." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  your  marriage  with  Mr.  Ashloy  was  ap- 
proaching so  near." 

"  I  am  not  obliged  to  inform  you  of  my  affairs.  I  wish  you  to 
work  this  evening  upon  the  veil,xand  you  can  take  it  into  yonder 
ante-room,  where  there  is  a  strong  gas  light." 


"  Indeed,  Miss  Bertram,  I  cannot  do  it.    My  eyes  pain 
already  that  I  couldn't  tell  one  leaf  from  another  in  the  pan 

"  I  will  have  you  know,  Emma  Melville,  that  if  you  choose  iu 
waste  your  time  in  the  day,  you  will  have  to  work  in  the  evening 
to  redeem  it.  One  would  not  suppose  your  eyes  ached  verv  badly 
by  the  way  they  are  flashing  now.  Without  further  words,  I  leave 
you  to  go  on  with  your  task." 

The  pride  that  had  sustained  Emma  until  now  gave  way,  and 
sinking  into  a  chair,  she  could  restrain  the  bitter  tears  no  longer. 

"  Emma,"  exclaimed  a  deep  voice  at  her  side,  "  have  I  found 
you  at  last  V 

Raising  her  head  with  a  convulsive  start,  she  could  only  utter 
"Herbert!"  and  in  a  moment  she  was  clasped  to  his  heart. 

"  O,  Emma,  to  seek  you  everywhere,  and  then  to  find  you  hero, 
a  servant  to  Miss  Bertram,  I  can  hardly  credit  my  sensts  1  From 
what  a  fite  have  I  been  saved  by  this  discovery!" 

"  Then  it  is  true  that  you  were  engaged  and  soon  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Bertram  ?" 

"  No,  Emma, — it  is  not  so.  I  was  astonished  at  what  I  heard 
this  evening.  When  I  was  first  introduced  to  her,  her  face  resem- 
bled yours  so  much  that  I  was  attracted  to  her,  and  finding  her 
very  agreeable  and  accomplished,  I  have  visited  her  quite  often. 
But  not  one  word  of  love  has  ever  escaped  my  lips." 

"  Thank  God,  you  have  returned,  and  arc  still  the  same.  How 
the  name  of  Ashley  has  thrilled  through  my  whole  being,  when  I 
have  heard  her  mention  it !    But  I  never  dreamed  it  could  be  you." 

Then  they  gave  a  hasty  recital  of  what  had  happened  to  each 
since  they  last  met,  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Miss  Bertram. 

"  Really,  Miss  Emma,"  said  she,  casting  a  withering  glance 
upon  the  two,  "  you  have  obeyed  my  orders  finely  !  How  dare 
such  as  you  presume  to  seat  yourself  here  and  make  acquaintance 
of  one  of  my  friends  !  You  have  been  highly  amused,  no  doubt, 
Mi-.  Ashley." 

"  I  have  been  made  deeply  glad,  Miss  Bertram,  for  I  have 
found  my  playmate  in  childhood,  and  the  chosen  one  of  rav  heart. 
I  called  this  evening,  and  was  told  I  should  find  you  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  not  finding  you  here,  I  seated  myself  in  the  recess 
of  the  window  to  await  your  coming.  As  you  entered  without 
perceiving  me,  and  immediately  began  a  conversation  with  this 
lady,  I  became  an  involuntary  listener,  and  thus  discovered  that 
she  whom  you  addressed  in  such  an  unfeeling  manner  was  my 
own  Emma,  whom  I  had  sought  until  now  in  vain." 

"  Indeed,  sir  !  I  had  heard  that  you  were  a  disappointed  swain, 
but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  your  lost  treasure  in  my  seamstress." 

"  Your  seamstress,  as  you  call  her,  Miss  Bertram,  has  moved  in 
as  high  a  circle  as  yourself,  and  lived  even  more  luxuriously.  In 
character,  she  is  far  your  superior,  and  I  need  hardly  say  she 
sleeps  not  another  night  beneath  this  roof.  I  am  sorry  if  my  at- 
tention to  you,  that  was  meant  only  as  friendship,  has  caused  you 
to  think  I  should  marry  you.  I  believe  I  have  never  intimated 
such  a  thing,  and  I  advise  you  to  be  sure  of  your  prize  again  be- 
fore you  prepare  the  bridal  veil." 

With  cheeks  burning  with  shame,  and  without  a  reply,  Helen 
Bertram  fled  from  the  room,  and  the  lesson  she  learned  that  even- 
ing was  not  soon  forgotten. 

Herbert  bade  Emma  prepare  her  trunk,  and  ordering  a  carriage, 
they  drove  immediately  to  the  house  of  his  sister  Ellen,  who,  since 
her  late  marriage,  had  resided  in  the  city.  She  gave  a  cry  of  do- 
light  as  the  door  opened  and  Herbert  presented  Emma  to  her. 
Drawing  her  to  her  side,  she  was  not  content  till  she  had  given  her 
a  full  account  of  her  exile  from  her  native  village.  She  was 
especially  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Thornton  Allen,  whom  she 
informed  Emma  had  married  a  lady  after  the  short  acquaintance 
of  a  fortnight,  and  moved  to  the  West.  There  was  deep  joy  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  that  evening. 

Again  it  is  sunset  in  the  arbor  by  the  sea.  The  old  gardener 
has  resumed  his  occupation,  and  is  busy  among  the  flowers,  whoso 
thousand  blossoms  are  freighting  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 
Again  Emma  sits  there,  with  the  arm  of  Herbert  encircling  her. 
But  it  is  a  wedded  pair  that  now  gaze,  as  of  old,  on  the  sunsot 
glory  of  the  west,  that  bathes  hill  and  valley,  and  above  the  old 
homestead,  now  purchased  by  Herbert,  in  its  mellow  radiance. 
The  clouds  that  brooded  darkly  on  their  life-path  for  a  space  have 
rolled  away,  and  they  move  now  in  the  full  sunlight  of  prosperity. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
SIGHING  FOR  TIfE  SWEET  SPRING  TIME. 

BT  WILLIS  E.  1'ABOR. 

All  over  the  earth  lay  the  white,  white  snow — 

But  'twas  not  more  white  than  the  maiden's  cheek, 
Who  lay  on  her  couch,  and  in  murmurs  low, 
Said,  M  O,  that  tho  winter  bo  wild  would  go, 
So  the  voice  of  spring  to  my  heart  might  speak!" 

All  over  the  earth  lay  tho  white,  white  snow, 

And  still  came  the  sound  of  the  maiden's  words — 
"  I  sigh  for  the  Mitel  spring  tlowers  to  blow, 
I  sigh  for  the  souud  of  the  streamlet's  flow, 
I  sigh  f«<r  the  song  of  the  sweet  spring  birds.'' 

Away  from  the  earth  went  the  white,  white  snow, 
The  icicles  dropped  from  the  leafless  trees, 

Old  Winter  in  haste  to  his  home  did  go; 

Yet  still  on  her  couch  the  maiden  lay  low, 
Nor  heard  the  songs  of  the  birds  or  the  breexe. 

Away  from  the  earth  went  the  white,  white  snow, 

And  away  went  the  soul  of  the  loving  one ; 
And  the  breeae  was  burdened  with  notes  of  woe, 
And  tho  wail  of  the  weepers  long  and  tow, 
Went  up  iu  tho  face  of  the  sweet  spring  sun. 

In  robes  white  as  snow  life's  casket  they  drest  — 
They  closed  the  lids  of  her  beautiful  eyes; 

They  folded  her  hands  on  her  stainless  breast, 

And  laid  her  under  tho  flowers  to  rest. 

While  angola  welcomed  her  soul  in  the  skies. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

COQUETRY  VERSUS  CIGARS. 

BY  SUSAN  II.  IU.AISOKI.U 

Ricn ard  Evki.tn  went  to  sec  his  aunt.  Richard's  aunt  was 
named  Dorothea  Millett ;  and  Miss  Dorothea  lived  in — Eden. 
Now,  wo  wisli  to  speak  both  of  Miss  Dorothea  and  her  Eden 
somewhat  more  fully  than  wo  have  just  done ;  and  while  each, 
being  excessively  attractive,  demands  the  first  mention,  we  must, 
of  course,  put  aside  Eden  for  tho  present,  and  introduce  Miss 
Dorothea. 

The  lady,  then,  is  a  very  little  lady,  of  an  uncertain  age,  quick, 
cheery,  sprightly,  wee,  winsome,  birdlike ;  bearing  indeed  a  close, 
a  very  close  comparison  with  one  of  the  pretty,  spry,  brown- 
coated  and  bright-eyed  sparrows,  who  daily  hop  about  the  door  to 
receive  their  food  from  her  own  white  little  hands.  Moreover, 
Miss  Dorothea  has  a  dear,  benevolent  face,  a  warm  heart  and 
kindly  disposition,  that  makes  her  lovable  indeed  ;  and  altogether, 
she  is  quite  a  sunbeam,  only  a  great  deal  quicker. 

Now  for  Eden.  A  gray  stone  cottage,  with  diamond-paned 
casements,  and  ever  so  much  ivy ;  rose-vines  clambering  up  to  the 
oills,  and  around  the  sides  of  the  windows,  and  shaking  their 
branches  of  red  and  white  blossoms  in  upon  the  carpet  where  the 
sunshine  has  found  a  nice  resting-place,  and  gone  to  sleep.  A 
walled  garden  filled  with  bloom,  and  sunshine,  and  ripening  fruit ; 
where  hollyhocks  and  tiger-lilies  vie  with  each  other  in  old-fash- 
ioned splendor,  and  peaches,  and  apricots  grow  fuller,  and  redder, 
and  duskier,  and  more  luscious  every  day  in  their  velvet  coats. 
A  summor-house,  cool,  and  shady,  and  deliriously  retired,  where 
the  drowsy  hum  of  bees  mingles  dreamily  with  your  reveries ;  and 
tho  breath  of  roses  reaches  you,  and  the  swinging  convolvulas  cast 
a  wavering  shadow  upon  your  book,  and  across  tho  floor,  with 
every  sigh  of  the  sweet  wandering  southern  air. 

Now  for  Miss  Dorothea,  and  Eden,  and  Richard  Evelyn,  alto- 
gether. There  arc  two  things  which  we  shall  specially  remark 
concerning  Miss  Dorothea ;  she  loves  her  nephew,  and  hates  cigars  ; 
and  so  intense,  indeed,  is  her  distaste  for  these  latter  articles,  that 
she  has  been  known,  notwithstanding  her  affection  for  her  nephew, 
to  say  : — "  Richard,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  very  glad  you  don't  smoke. 
If  I  should  ever  know  you  guilty  of  using  a  cigar,  I  really  don't 
know  but — yes,  Richard,  I  should  certainly  cut  you  ofT  with  a 
shilling !  Never,  never,  my  dear  Dick  " — and  she  said  it  with  im- 
pressive solemnity,  and  a  slow  shake  of  the  head — "  let  me  know 
you  to  be  addicted  to  so  detestable  a  practice  I"  For  Eden  has 
never  yet  been  sullied  by  a  rising  cloud  of  Havana  incense. 

And  handsome,  merry-hearted,  good-natured  Dick  Evelyn,  who 
has  for  a  wonder  brought  from  the  university  a  tender  conscience, 
embraces  his  good  aunt,  kisses  her  hand  with  convulsive  devotion, 
says,  in  a  very  blundering  fashion,  something  about  his  being  very 
sure  that  6he  never  shall  know  him  guilty  of  it,  and  then  walks 
away  hastily  to  cool  off,  take  breath,  and  try  to  swallow  the  big 
lump  that  sticks  in  his  throat.    O,  Dick,  Diek ! 

There  is  another  inmate  of  Eden.  Kitty  Mason,  an  orphan, 
and  a  very  distant  relation  of  Miss  Dorothea,  of  whom  that  lady 
has  made  a  protege  and  companion ;  Kitty,  a  dear,  dark-eyed, 
merry,  fun-loving  sprite,  with  a  warm,  affectionate  heart,  deep 
feelings,  and  a  decided  propensity  for  mischief ;  Kitty,  finally, 
with  whom  Dick  Evrlyn  is  in  love. 

Seated  around  the  circular  breakfast  table,  in  Miss  Dorothea's 
sitting-room,  at  half  past  six,  A.  M.,  our  little  party  take  their 
coffee,  and  enjoy  a  most  comfortable  chat.  At  this  moment,  Eden 
is  Eden  indeed ;  but  the  serpent  is  destined  to  crawl  in,  in  the 
form  of — well,  wait  a  moment. 

The  bay  window  of  the  sitting-room,  opposite  which — the  win- 
dow, not  the  sitting-room — Miss  Dorothea  sat,  looked  out  upon 
the  garden  on  the  south  side ;  and  along  the  outside  of  the  garden 
wall,  in  this  direction,  ran  a  narrow  lane.  Beyond  this  lane,  and 
bounded  by  it,  was  another  garden  wall,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
other  garden  there  was  a  pretty  cottage,  which  had  been  lately 


taken  by  a  gentleman — a  widower,  or  a  bachelor,  probably,  from 
appearances — who  lived  here  in  solitary  comfort,  with  a  valet  and 
a  cook  for  his  sole  domestics,  and  not  even  a  dog  besides. 

Upon  this  cottage  Miss  Dorothea  could  look,  as  she  sipped  her 
coffee  and  glanced  through  the  casement.  Suddenly  the  cup  was 
arrested  half  way  on  its  journey  to  her  lips — 

"  My  dear  Kitty,"  sho  exclaimed,  "  there  is  the  new  tenant 
under  the  porch  yonder — and  such  dreadful  whiskers !  Really, 
ho  looks  quite  ferocious — black  as  any  thunder  cloud  ;  his  face  is 
one  mass  of  hair.  Dear  me!  Who  knows,  Richard,  my  dear 
boy,  that  he  isn't  some  brigand  or  other,  disguised  as  a  gentleman  ! 
And  then — look  !  look  !  Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes  ?"  And  the 
excitable  little  lady  clasped  her  hands  in  horror. 

"  Dear  aunt,  what  is  it  >."  sympathizingly  queried  Dick,  bending 
forward  to  get  within  range  of  the  window. 

"And  what  is  It?"  curiously  inquired  Kitty,  bending  forward 
also.  "  Why,  Aunt  Dorothea,  I  see  nothing  but  a  very  handsome 
man,  with  the  most  beautiful  whiskers  and  mustache  in  the  world, 
wearing  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers." 

"  And  smoking  a  cigar  !  Dreadful !  Within  sight  of  this  very 
window,  and  the  wind  south,  too,  blowing  every  breath  of  that 
horrible  smoke  directly  this  way!  Richard,  my  dear  boy, do  close 
the  window.    I  really  will  not  endure  it." 

"  Now,  Aunt  Dorothea,  I  protest!"  laughingly  urged  Kitty, 
staying  Richard's  arm,  ns  he  was  about  to  obey,  and  turning  ap- 
pealingly  to  Miss  Millett.  "  It  is  too  bad  to  shut  the  window  such 
a  warm  morning ;  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  too  far  off"  for 
his  cigar  to  annoy  you.  There  is  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
either." 

"  Kitty  Mason,  don't  you  say  another  word.  Richard,  I  must 
have  that  window  closed  !  I  must  say  Mr.  Quincy  is  very  impolite 
— if  his  name  is  Quincy,  which  I  very  much  doubt;  some  dreadful 
creature  or  other,  I'm  sure  !" 

Richard  closed  the  window,  as  he  was  desired  to  do,  and  re- 
turned to  his  coffee  in  silence,  and  with  a  countenance  whose  seri- 
ousness was  belied  by  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

Our  innocent,  cigar-smoking  friend  continued  to  pace  tranquilly 
back  and  forth  in  unconscious  serenity,  sending  up  occasionally  a 
spiral  wreath,  curling  blue  and  soft  in  the  morning  air,  and  evi- 
dently enjoying  a  very  agreeable  reverie.  Kitty  admired  him — 
figure,  whiskers,  dressing-gown,  slippers  and  all.  Kitty  declared 
him  a  perfect  picture,  with  just  the  most  wicked  little  sparkle  iu 
the  world  lurking  in  his  handsome  eyes ;  and  Richard  groaned  in- 
wardly and  spilled  his  coffee. 

That  day,  walking  down  to  the  summer-house,  Kitty  received  a 
graceful  bow  from  the  new  neighbor,  who  was  standing  on  a  lad- 
der by  his  garden  wall.  Of  course,  Kitty  told  Aunt  Dorothea 
and  Richard.  Richard  felt  an  ugly  twinge  of  jealousy;  it  would 
have  been  a  source  of  intense  satisfaction  to  him,  if  he  could  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  swallowing  Mr.  Quincy  whole.  IIo  grew 
quite  ogrcish  ;  and  Kitty  felt  nice. 

Aunt  Dorothea,  on  her  part,  did  not  thank  Mr.  Quincy  at  all, 
for  his  notice  of  her  young  relative.  She  had  conceived  an  abso- 
lute dread  of  Mr.  Quincy,  and  this  advance  towards  acquaintance 
she  could  not  exactly  relish — especially  an  acquaintance  with 
Kitty.  What  did  he  want  to  bow  to  Kitty  for  * — that  man  with 
the  unspeakable  whiskers  and  the  everlasting  cigar  1 

But  affairs  took  a  decided  turn.  In  a  day  or  two.  Aunt  Doro- 
thea herself  encountered  the  new  neighbor  in  the  lane.  Taking  so 
close  a  view  of  him  as  this,  she  found  him  a  personage  entirely 
different  from  what  she  had  imagined  him  to  be  all  along.  He 
was  indescribably  handsome,  and  noble  looking,  and  graceful,  and 
indisputably  a  gentleman  iu  person  and  address. 

Let  it  be  enough  to  say,  that  Aunt  Dorothea's  opinion  respect- 
ing Mr.  Quincy  underwent  a  material  alteration  ;  a  few  words  of 
neighborly  courtesy  were  exchanged,  and  the  good  lady's  preju- 
dices gave  way.  But  she  was  as  bitter  against  the  cigar  as  ever. 
She  acquainted  her  nephew  with  the  interview.  Aunt  Dorothea 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy's  side !  Richard  shrugged  his  great 
shoulders,  and  felt  worse.    Kitty  looked  more  wicked  than  ever. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Quincy  sent  a  present  of  game  to  Miss  Mil- 
lett. This  kindness  made  another  6tep  in  the  good  graces  of  Aunt 
Dorothea.  After  this,  Richard  went  gunning,  and  beat  Mr. 
Quincy  by  half  a  dozen  brace.  It  did  Mr.  Quincy  no  harm,  but 
Richard  felt  decidedly  better  after  it. 

Shortly,  the  gentlemanly  neighbor  called  on  Miss  Dorothea. 
This  capped  the  climax,  lie  called  not  once  only,  but  twice,  and 
again,  and  made  himself  welcome.  Somehow  or  other,  he  must 
have  discovered  that  liis  hostess  disliked  the  scent  of  cigars  ;  ac- 
cordingly, never  a  cigar  made  its  appearance  with  him,  and  he 
abandoned  the  practice  of  smoking  on  that  side  of  the  garden  ad- 
joining the  lane.  He  played  chess  with  Miss  Dorothea,  held  her 
skein-worsteds,  read  to  her  the  newspapers,  which  he  received 
daily  from  the  town,  and  was,  in  short,  excessively  agreeable ;  he 
taught  Kitty  the  guitar  and  flower  painting.  How  Richard  winced 
at  seeing  Mr.  Quincy  put  that  blue  ribbon  so  gracefully  over  her 
neck,  and  then  sit  down  by  her  so  nonchalantly,  with  his  fine  head 
resting  on  his  equally  tine  hand,  and  those  eloquent  hazel  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  face  as  he  listened  !  And  as  wicked*  Kitty  Mason 
was  not  averse  to  a  little  quiet  amusement  at  her  lover's  expense, 
between  the  pair  of  them  Richard  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  a 
state  of  feeling  not  the  most  good-natured  in  the  world.  So  affairs 
went  on  for  a  time. 

One  night,  on  retiring,  Aunt  Dorothea  drew  aside  her  curtain, 
and  sat  down  by  the  open  window  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  even- 
ing. It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  the  moon  was  but  just  risen ;  down 
in  the  garden  it  was  quite  dark.  Now,  Miss  Dorothea  happened 
to  be  looking  downwards,  when  suddenly,  amid  the  gloom  that 
reigned  there,  she  distinctly  beheld  some  moving  object  in  the  di- 
rection of  tho  summer-house.    She  was.  as  a  mutter  of  course, 


somewhat  startled  at  first ;  but,  drawing  back  a  little,  so  as  not  to 
be  observed,  she  watched  this  object.  Gradually,  her  eyes  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  the  darkness,  she  discovered  in  this  figure  the 
outlines  of  a  man ;  a  man,  who  entered  the  summer-house. 

Now,  who  was  it  ?  Every  soul  iu  tho  house  had  retired  before 
she  came  to  her  room.  Robbers  and  murderers  presented  them- 
selves to  the  good  lady's  fancy.  What  should  she  dot  Call 
somebody  I — and  if  so,  whom  ?  After  a  moment's  thought,  Miss 
Dorothea  quietly  left  the  room,  went  to  Kitty's  door  and  roused 
her.  Noiselessly  she  explained  her  errand,  and  they  went  together 
back  to  Miss  Millett's  chamber. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Kitty,"  said  Aunt  Dorothea,  "  what  shall  we 
do  ?  For  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  somebody  in  tho  garden  ;  and 
perhaps  he  mcaus,  whoever  he  is,  to  rob  and  murder  us  all.  I 
don't  exactly  like  to  call  poor  Dick,  because  you  know  he  went  to 
bed  with  a  headache,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  wake  him.  Be- 
sides, it  may  possibly,  you  know,  be  only  some  poor  fellow  who 
has  no  shelter,  and  wishes  to  sleep  there  in  the  summer-house ; 
and  in  that  case,  my  dear,  I  should  feel  excessively  mortified  at 
having  displayed  so  much  timidity.  What  would  you  advise, 
,  Kitty?" 

Kitty  went  to  the  window,  and  peeped  through  the  drawn  cur- 
I  tain.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  advise,  Aunt  Dorothea,"  she  said  ; 
I  "  but  perhaps  we  might  as  well  watch  here  a  little  while,  and  see 

that  no  mischief  is  on  foot.  It  would  be  too  bad,  as  you  say,  to 
:  wake  Richard  ;  still,  if  anything  does  happen,  we  must  be  prepared 

to  arouse  him." 

So  they  sat  there  by  the  curtain,  watching  from  behind  its  folds, 
'  for  some  time ;  an  hour  fled,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard 
in  the  garden.  Then  a  window  was  heard  to  open,  and  soon  the 
faint  perfume  of  a  cigar  was  wafted  along  on  the  night  air;  a  light 
gleamed  and  vanished  in  the  upper  apartment  of  Mr.  Quincy's 
cottage,  and  by  the  light  of  the  now  brilliant  night,  he  was  seen  to 
lean  out  upon  the  sill.  More  perceptibly  than  ever,  the  odor  of 
the  offending  cigar  was  borne  across  the  air.  Aunt  Dorothea 
drew  back,  holding  her  breath. 

"  That  dreadful  cigar  again,  Kitty,"  she  said.  "  I  can't  stay 
here  any  longer — that  is  plain.  Robbers,  or  no  robbers,  wc  must 
leave  them  to  themselves.  It  is  likely,  too,  now,  Mr.  Quincy  is 
at  his  window,  that  he  will  sec  if  anything  wrong  is  going  on,  and 
give  the  alarm." 

"  Exactly,  aunty ;  besides,  I  am  half  asleep  already." 

"  Well,  we'll  go  to  bed,  Kitty.  Perhaps  you  had  better  stay  in 
here  to-night  with  me.    I  don't  like  the  idea  of  sleeping  alone." 

Accordingly  they  retired  for  the  night.  Their  little  excitement 
had  somewhat  fatigued  them,  and  both  slept  soundly  till  morning, 
without  any  further  trouble.  No  trace  of  any  intruder  was  visible 
the  next  day.  Whoever  had  made  his  appearance  upon  the 
premises,  had  departed  as  quietly  as  he  came. 

"  It  was  only  some  poor  person,  who  wanted  a  plaoe  to  sleep 
in,"  said  Aunt  Dorothea  to  Kitty,  in  the  morning,  "and  we  wont 
say  anything  about  it.  I  don't  want  to  make  myself  ridiculous 
for  being  so  alarmed  about  nothing."  So  they  were  silent  on  tho 
subject. 

That  morning  Dick  Evelyn  found,  lying  on  the  hall  tablo,  a 
note  for  Kitty,  the  superscription  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Quincy.  A  sharper  twinge  than  ever  seized  Richard  at  the  sight 
of  that  smooth,  flowing,  graceful  ehirography.  What  had  Mr. 
Quincy  to  say  to  Kitty — his  Kitty  ?  He  looked  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. A  marble  vase,  usually  tilled  with  gold  fish,  stood  near 
the  table,  filled  with  water.  Holding  the  missive  edgewise  be- 
tween his  fingers,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  just  dip 
it  in,  and  let  it  float  about  a  little  while,  sail  boat  fashion  1  But 
with  a  little  growl  of  dissatisfaction,  our  jealous  lover  laid  the 
offending  object  on  the  table  again,  and  walked  off,  cherishing  all 
sorts  of  terrible  feelings  towards  Mr.  Quincy. 

A  merry  face  had  been  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  hall  above 
all  this  time.  Now,  as  Richard  took  himself  off,  Kitty  Mason 
came  running  down  stairs,  laughing  mischievously. 

"  So  you  wanted  to  drown  my  poor  letter,  did  you,  Master 
Richard  ?"  she  said,  taking  it  up.  "  Lucky  for  you  you  didn't  I 
As  it  is,  you  deserve  a  lesson  for  meditating  evil,  and  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  give  it  to  you.  I'll  take  your  case  into  considera- 
tion, sir." 

The  note  was  merely  a  request  for  the  loan  of  a  certain  liook  of 
Kitty's.  But  she  would  on  no  account  have  allowed  Richard  to 
learn  the  simplicity  of  its  contents  ;  he  deserved  a  little  mystifica- 
tion. So  the  young  lover  tormented  himself  to  no  purpose,  and 
furnished  infinite  amusement  for  the  mischief-loving  maiden. 

That  night  Aunt  Dorothea  roused  Kitty  again.  That  man, 
whoever  he  was,  was  in  the  summer-house  again  !  What  could  it 
mean  ?  It  wasn't  at  all  likely  that  any  person  should  have  taken 
up  with  a  nightly  lodging  in  the  summer-house,  merely  from  want 
of  a  shelter,  two  successive  nights !    Of  course  not ! 

"Now,  my  dear,  I'm  going  to  call  John,  the  coachman,"  said 
Miss  Millett,  "and  wc  will  just  find  out  who  this  person  is." 

So  John  was  roused,  and  armed  with  a  horsewhip,  took  his  way 
down  towards  the  summer-house,  followed  by  Miss  Millett,  whose 
courage  was  stimulated  by  curiosity,  and  not  a  little  by  indigna- 
tion against  this  unknown  invader  of  the  premises.  But  before  tho 
two  had  half  traversed  the  garden-path,  a  form  emerged  from  the 
summer-house — a  light  leap  over  tho  garden  wall,  and  the  cage 
was  empty. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  mystery  ?  How  was  it  to  be 
solved  !  If  the  night  had  been  cloudless,  this  person  might  have 
been  seen  more  clearly;  but  there  it  was — they  were  baflied.  There 
was  nothing  to  do,  but  to  return  unsatisfied  to  the  house.  As 
thev  were  doing  so,  Richard  Evelyn's  window  was  thrown  up,  and 
his  strong,  inellof.'  tones  called  out  to  know  what  all  the  unusual 
stir  was  about.    But  Aunt  Dorothea  bade  him  wait  till  tho  morn- 
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ing  for  an  explanation,  and  return  to  his  pillow  for  the  present,  as 
every  one  else  was  about  to  do.  The  next  morning  she  told  him 
of  the  affair,  and  he  requested  her  to  call  him  on  the  next  occasion 
of  this  kind.  But  there  was  no  hurry  about  the  matter.  Who- 
ever this  nocturnal  visitor  was,  he  had  been  scared  from  his  haunt ; 
for  a  time  all  was  quiet. 

"We  may  as  well  mention  now,  that  Kitty,  in  visiting  the  sum- 
mer-house the  next  morning,  found  a  cigar.  She  colored  with 
astonishment  and  confusion,  as  the  thought  of  Mr.  Quincy  flashed 
over  her  mind.  V/as  he  the  one  t — and  why  ?  But  nearly  a 
month  went  by,  and  there  was  no  other  clue  to  the  affair. 

One  evening,  when  Aunt  Dorothea,  with  a  slight  attack  of 
toothache,  had  retired  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  Richard 
had  gone  up  to  his  room  to  write  letters,  Kitty  was  sewing  all  by 
herself  in  the  sitting-room.  Thinking  of  one  thing  and  another, 
she  suddenly  remembered  a  book — a  late  gift  of  Richard — which 
she  had  left  on  the  bench  in  the  summer-house  that  afternoon. 
Now  Kitty  cared  for  Richard  more  than  she  had  ever  owned,  and 
she  treasured  his  gifts  accordingly.  She  had  no  idea  of  leaving 
the  book  he  had  given  her  to  stand  a  chance  of  being  spoiled,  if  it 
should  rain  that  night ;  for  the  windows,  she  remembered,  were 
open.  Throwing  a  scarf  over  her  head,  she  ran  lightly  down  the 
garden.    But  standing  within  the  summer-house-door,  she  stood 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
VALENTINE  S  DAY. 

BY    FRANK  FREELOVE. 

I  Silt  by  the  casement  on  Valentine's  Day, 
And  gazed  on  the  snowbanks,  all  melting  away ; 
I  wonder  if  hearts  melt  as  quickly  as  they, 
"When  love  smiles  upon  them  on  Valentine's  Day ! 

I  sat  by  tht  casement,  my  frame  in  a  tingle 
With  cold,  while  I  listened  the  merry  bells  jingle; 
I  wonder  if  Cupid  keeps  sober  alway, 
While  out  masquerading  on  Valentine's  Day? 

I  sat  by  the  casement  yet,  thinking  how  many 
Mad  lovers  were  spending  their  very  last  penny 
For  fllligree  paper — attempting  to  say, 
"  Vtvt  la  bagatelle,  Cupid !  'tis  Valentine's  Day  !" 

I  got  by  the  casement  a  coup  d'tm  pignon  ! 
]  started;-  before  me  stood  Cupid  le  mignont 
:i  Temere  jcune  etranger  .'    I  claim  you  ray  prey; 
Love  empties  his  quiver  on  Valentine's  Day ! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


mute  with  wonder ;  then  her  mirth  came  near  betraying  her  pres- 
ence. There,  extended  upon  a  bench  in  unconscious  slumber, 
was  a  gentleman,  young,  handsome,  and  graceful  in  his  careless 
attitude  of  repose,  as  the  flying  moonbeams  showed.  In  one  hand 
rested  the  book  she  was  seeking  ;  the  other  still  retained  the  half- 
consumed  cigar  which  he  had  been  enjoying  previous  to  falling 
asleep.  An  instant  she  regarded  him,  and  then  silently  glided 
back  to  the  house.    The  mystery  had  been  solved ! 

The  next  evening,  after  the  family  had  retired  for  the  night, 
Aunt  Dorothea  observed  again  from  her  window  that  mysterious 
form,  which  she  had  seen  at  the  same  hour  on  former  occasions, 
gliding  through  the  garden.  As  much  exasperated  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  one  so  good-natured  to  be,  she  was  just  bending  forward 
to  call  out  to  this  audacious  intruder,  and  order  him  off  the  prem- 
ises, when  a  cautious  tap  at  the  chamber-door  arrested  her  atten- 
tion ;  answering  the  summons,  she  found  Kitty  standing  outside 
fully  dressed. 

"  My  dear,  what  do  you  want  ? — are  you  ill  V  asked  the  good 
lady,  in  alarm,  forgetting  her  vexation  concerning  the  stranger. 

"No  !"  answered  Kitty,  in  a  low  tone,  her  clear  eyes  bright  with 
mischief ;  "  only  just  ready  to  scream  with  delight — that's  all. 
Didn't  you  see  the  man  in  the  garden  ?  Come  with  me  now,  and 
come  alone — that  bungling  John  would  spoil  all !    Come  I" 

"  My  dear,  are  you  bereft  of  your  reason  V  ejaculated  Aunt 
Dorothea.  "  You  don't  mean  that  you  and  I  arc  going  to  encoun- 
ter this  creature  alone  ?    You  don't  mean  to  go  into  the  garden  !" 

Kitty  pulled  he*  along  impatiently.  "  Come,  now  that's  a  good 
aunt!  He  wont  hurt  us — you  don't  know  what  /  know  1  Come, 
I  promise  you  some  grand  fun  !" 

"  But  let  us  at  least  speak  to  Richard,  rny  dear,"  urged  Miss 
Dorothea,  still  holding  back. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !    Come  ! — softly  !" 

Persuaded  much  against  her  will,  Aunt  Dorothea  followed. 
Down  stairs  they  glided  cautiously,  and  out  into  the  garden 
through  the  kitchen  door,  which,  much  to  Miss  Millett's  surprise, 
was  unfastened.  But  she  said  nothing,  and  went  on  in  silence 
and  on  tiptoe  through  the  moonlit  garden.  As  they  neared  tho 
summer-house,  Kitty  stepped  to  her  aunt's  side,  whispering,  quietly, 
"  You  must  see  first,  Aunt  Dorothea,"  and  she  pushed  her  gently 
forward.  And  Miss  Dorothea  was  at  the  door,  and  she  saw,  com- 
fortably reclining  on  the  bench,  with  one  arm  resting  on  the  win- 
dow sill,  and  the  curling  smoke-wreath  of  a  fine  cigar  floating 
lazily  and  luxuriously  from  his  lips — Richard  I 

******** 

Kitty  had  been  a  traitor — she  had  punished  her  jealous  lover 
well ;  but  no  great  evil  resulted  from  her  mischievous  expose,  as 
she  knew  would  be  the  case  beforehand.  The  first  moment  of 
astonished  recognition  being  past,  neither  Aunt  Dorothea  nor 
Richard  could  restrain  their  laughter.  The  young  man  acknow- 
ledged his  passion  for  smoking,  and  the  little  artifice  which  he  had 
adopted  in  order  to  gratify  it,  without  annoying  his  aunt.  It  had 
been  his  custom  every  fine  night  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  here 
with  a  cigar ;  but  since  the  night  of  his  hasty  leap  over  the  garden 
wall,  and  subsequent  flight  to  his  own  room,  while  John  was 
flourishing  the  horsewhip,  he  had  abandoned  the  practice  until 
within  the  last  week.  What  could  good  Aunt  Dorothea  do  but 
forgive  him  1  To  be  sure,  she  gave  him  a  very  proper  lecture  on 
the  subject,  but  it  ended  with  wnat  Richard  penitently  declared 
was  a  very  undeserved  permission  to  smoke  here  whenever  he 
pleased,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  cigars  away  from  the  house.  Rich- 
ard was  a  good  nephew,  and  her  favorite ;  and  since  she  discovered 
him  to  be  so  fond  of  smoking,  she  could  not  deny  him  the  gratifi- 
cation of  doing  so  with  her  full  and  free  permission. 

As  for  pretty  Kitty  Mason,  she  had  had  her  "fun  "out,  and 
now  she  was  quite  content.  Kitty  had  an  idea  that  Richard 
wouldn't  want  to  drown  the  correspondence  another  time.  And 
she  was  quite  correct,  for  now  that  she  had  satisfied  the  spirit  of 
mischief  that  prompted  her,  she  quieted  down;  and  Richard  was 
never  jealous  of  Mr.  Quincy  and  his  mustache  any  more,  for 
Kitty  and  Richard  were  soon  one. 


Get  not  your  friends  by  love  compliments,  but  by  giving  them 
sensible  tokens  of  your  love.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  learn  how 
to  win  the  heart  of  a  man  the  right  way.  Force  is  of  no  use  to 
make  or  preserve  our  friends.  Excite  them  by  your  civilities, 
ii  nd  show  them  that  you  desire  nothing  more  than  their  happiness ; 
obligo  with  all  your  soul  that  friend  who  has  made  you  a  present 
of  his  own. — Socrates. 


A  TURKISH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  HORACE  B.  STANIFORD. 

I  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  by  land,  and  on  my 
way  I  stopped  at  the  small  town  of  Dcvli,  which  is  situated  at  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Arjish,  in  the  eyalet  of  Karamania.  It 
is  a  wild,  romantic  place,  and  I  remained  there  several  days  to 
examine  the  bold  scenery,  and  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  my 
journey.  I  remained  one  day  longer  than  I  had  intended,  just  to 
be  present  at  a  sort  of  court  of  common  pleas.  I  had  heard  much 
of  the  wondrous  wisdom  of  the  old  mollah  who  was  to  give  judg- 
ment, and  I  determined  to  be  present  and  test  his  wisdom  and 
judicial  shrewdness  by  my  own  observation.  The  trials  were 
to  take  place  in  one  of  the  apartments  attached  to  the  common 
market,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  court  was  opened. 

By  paying  one  of  the  tshawooskas  a  few  coppers  I  obtained  a 
good  scat,  nearly  all  the  spectators  being  obliged  to  stand.  The 
mollah  (man  of  law)  was  an  old  man,  certainly  threescore  and 
ten,  and  one  of  the  most  venerabls  looking  men  I  ever  saw.  His 
hair  was  white  as  snow,  and  his  beard,  of  the  same  silver  hue, 
waved  down  over  his  breast.  lie  had  a  calm,  kind  look,  though 
there  was  a  stern  dignity  about  his  aged  features  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  first  case  which  came  up  for  trial  was  a  curious  one.  An 
elderly  man,  named  Mustapha,  a  dealer  in  jewels  by  profession, 
laid  claim  to  a  female  slave  that  was  at  present  held  by  another 
man.  This  second  claimant  was  a  common  peasant  named  Gal- 
bee,  and  he  at  present  had  possession  of  tho  slave.  The  female 
was  a  Circassian,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  very  handsome. 

"  The  girl  is  mine,"  said  the  old  jewel-merchant,  earnestly.  "  I 
bought  her  of  her  own  father  ten  years  ago,  and  she  has  been  with 
me  ever  since  until  within  the  month  last  past." 

"Listen  not  to  the  old  deceiver,  most  excellent  judge,"  pleaded 
the  peasant  Galbec,  who  was  not  over  five-and-twenty.  "  The 
girl  is  mine.  She  has  been  with  me  six  years.  I  bought  her  of 
her  brother  for  my  wife,  and  such  she  is.  Let  judgment  be  ren- 
dered accordingly." 

The  old  mollah  then  turned  to  the  female  herself,  and  asked  her 
to  which  of  these  two  men  she  belonged. 

"  Galbec  is  my  husband.    I  have  lived  with  him  six  years." 

"And  what  have  you  done  during  all  that  time  V 

"  Attended  his  flocks  and  helped  him  harvest  his  grapes." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  before  you  lived  with  him  1" 

"  I  remained  with  my  parents  in  Okop." 

"And  were  they  peasants  !" 

"  They  were." 

"  I  must  reflect  upon  this  for  a  while,"  said  the  mollah ;  and 
then  he  bade  the  female  sit  down  near  him.  There  were  no  wit- 
nesses to  be  called,  for  the  parties  were  strangers  in  the  place,  and 
the  old  merchant  swore  that  his  slave  had  been  stolen  from  him 
while  he  travelled. 

It  was  truly  a  curious  case,  and  without  some  further  evidence 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  its  merits.  It  seemed  reasonable 
that  the  girl  should  prefer  Galbec  for  a  master,  seeing  that  he  was 
young  and  good  looking  ;  and  then  she  appeared  to  love  him,  too. 
But  yet  the  old  merchant,  Mustapha,  seemed  too  earnest  and  sim- 
ple for  a  rogue. 

However,  the  matter  rested  upon  the  evidence  already  given  in 
for  the  while,  and  the  judge  proceeded  to  call  up  the  next  ease, 
which  was  full  as  curious  as  the  preceding. 

A  man  named  Saladeen,  a  short,  mild-looking,  middle-aged 
Armenian,  had  come  to  claim  a  saddle  that  was  in  the  possession 
of  another  person.  The  saddle  was  already  in  the  room  ;  and  it 
was  a  valuable  one,  being  made  of  the  best  of  stock,  and  richly 
and  elaborately  ornamented  with  gold  and  Bilver  trimmings. 

"  The  saddle  is  mine,"  said  Saladeen.  "  I  bonght  it  of  a  Jew 
at  Nigdch,  and  I  paid  four  hundred  piastres  in  gold.  This  villain 
stole  it  as  I  slept  by  the  roadside  on  the  other  side  of  tho  mountain." 

"  Believe  him  not,  most  noble  judge,"  cried  Aboul  Muzzafar. 
"  The  saddle  is  mine.  My  brother  in  Konith  gave  it  to  me,  and 
when  this  fellow  saw  it  he  wished  to  buy  it.  I  refused  to  sell  it 
because  it  was  my  brother's  gift.  He  persisted  in  his  demands, 
and  when  he  found  lie  could  not  buy  it,  he  tried  to  force  it  from 
me,  but  I  was  too  strong  for  him.  So  ho  swore  vengeance,  and 
has  come  hither  in  hopes  of  obtaining  it  through  your  decision." 

This  Aboul  Muzzafar  was  stouter  than  Saladeen,  but  not  so  old. 
He  told  his  story  very  plainly,  and  with  ncemiug  truth.    In  this 


case,  as  in  the  other,  there  were  no  witnesses.    No  one  kr 
thing  about  the  affair  save  the  two  claimants. 

The  old  mollah  took  the  saddle  and  examined  it. 

"  It  is  a  valuable  saddle,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  it  over,  and 
pressed  his  fingers  upon  its  pliant  surface  ;  "  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
which  of  you  to  believe." 

"Me,  me,"  cried  Aboul.    "It  is  mine." 

"Justice,"  uttered  Saladeen.    "  Give  me  justice." 

"Ah  !"  uttered  the  mollah,  as  his  fingers  worked  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  enamelled  leather  near  the  bow  of  the  saddle,  "  what 
have  we  here  ?    Give  me  a  knife,  some  one." 

A  knife  was  handed  him,  and  then  the  old  judge  proceeded  to 
rip  open  the  seam  which  confined  the  trimming  of  the  bow,  and 
as  he  laid  the  leather  back  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"Aha  !  you  make  this  your  treasury,  do  you?"  the  mollah  re- 
sumed, as  he  took  out  half  a  dozen  broad  pieces  of  gold,  each 
worth  a  double  rupee.    "  Aboul  Muzzafar,  how  came  this  here 

"  I  carry  it  there  for  safety,  most  honored  judge.  It  is  all  I  am 
worth,  and  I  hid  it  in  there  so  that  I  might  not  lose  it." 

"  Saladeen,"  said  the  mollah,  turning  to  the  elder  claimant, 
"  what  say  you  now  *    Did  your  saddle  have  money  hidden  in  it  t" 

"  No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  of,"  the  man  answered,  evidently 
fearful  that  he  had  lost  his  case  because  he  had  never  discovered 
this  gold.    "  It  might  have  been  there,  but  I  knew  it  not." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  the  judge,  with  a  quaint  expression  of 
countenance.  "  Saladeen,  the  saddle  is  yours  ;  and  as  for  you, 
Aboul  Muzzafar,  you  shall  pay  to  Saladeen  four  piastres  for  the 
trouble  you  have  put  him  to,  and  this  evening  you  shall  have  a 
hundred  lashes  of  the  bastinado.  I  caused  the  gold  to  be  sewed 
up  in  the  saddle  myself  while  it  was  in  my  possession  this  noon  1" 

Aboul  was  led  away  by  two  officers,  and  Saladeen  took  his  sad- 
dle and  his  four  piastres,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Two  cases  of  mere  award  were  afterwards  disposed  of,  and  then 
came  up  one  of  more  importance.  A  man  had  bought  some  jew- 
els of  a  merchant  of  the  town,  and  they  proved  to  be  worthless. 
They  were  represented  to  be  diamonds  and  rubies,  but  they  proved 
to  be  nothing  but  glass.  The  merchant  swore  that  he  bought 
them  of  a  friend  for  genuine  stones,  and  he  sold  them  for  the  same ; 
and,  moreover,  he  still  believed  them  to  be  what  he  had  represented. 
The  judge  took  them  and  looked  at  them.  He  held  them  in  his 
hands  some  time,  and  then  he  took  something  from  his  bosom  that 
he  compared  with  them. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  speaking  half  jocosely,  "  this  is  only  glass,  as 
any  one  might  tell.  Here — this  simple  girl  would  know  better 
than  to  purchase  this  for  a  stone.    What  say  you?" 

As  he  spoke  he  handed  tho  trinket  to  the  girl  who  had  been 
claimed  by  the  two  men.  He  smiled  as  he  did  so,  and  she  quickly 
took  the  jewel  and  looked  at  it,  and  weighed  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Is  it  not  glass  V  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  the  girl  confidently  replied,    "  It  is  a  pure  ruby,  and 

of  great  price." 

"Ah — is  it?    But  look  at  these.    Are  they  also  pure  stones  I" 

So  saying  he  handed  her  the  jewels  in  dispute.  She  looked 
them  over — weighed  each  one  in  her  hand — and  finally  said  : 

"  That  first  stone  was  pure,  but  these  are  all  false — they  are  all 
glass — and  worth  so  many  sitnplo  beads." 

"So  I  thought,"  resumed  the  judge.  "The  first  I  took  from 
my  own  pocket,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  ruby,  but  these  others  are 
only  glass,  and  I  decree  thus  :  you  who  keep  a  shop  here  to  sell 
jewels,  and  who  sold  for  pure  stones  these  pieces  of  glass,  shall 
pay  back  in  full  the  price  you  received,  and  take  your  baubles." 

"  But,  I  knew  not  that  they  were  glass,"  pleaded  the  merchant. 

"  So  thou  hast  said  before,  and  in  order  that  people  may  not  bo 
duped  by  thine  ignorance,  I  order  that  my  officers  shall  affix  over 
your  door  this  sentence  :  '  The  merchant  within  cannot  tell  pure  stones 
from  glass.  Trade  with  him  accordingly !'  If  you  remove  this 
placard  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  your  ears  shall  be  split  I" 

The  dishonest  merchant  took  his  false  stones,  and  refunded  tho 
money  he  had  received  for  them,  and  then  crawled  away  from  the 
place.    The  old  mollah  then  turned  again  to  the  Circassian  girl. 

"  Girl,"  he  said,  sternly,  "you  belong  to  tho  jewel  merchant. 
Go  with  him,  and  beware  how  you  perjure  yourself  again  !" 

"  But,  most  noble  judge,"  cried  Galbec,  "she  is  mine;  she — " 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  the  mollah  ;  "  the  wife  of  a  simple  peasant, 
and  one  who  has  led  no  other  life,  could  not  judgo  of  precious 
stones  with  the  precision  of  an  experienced  jeweller.  She  belongs 
to  Mustapha,  whose  calling  is  in  perfect  keeping  witli  his  siavo's 
remarkable  aptness.  But  you  shall  not  go  off  bootless.  The  offi- 
cers shall  take  you  along  with  good  Aboul  Muzzafar,  and  you 
shall  have  a  hundred  lashes  with  him." 

I  saw  a  number  more  of  that  old  mollah's  trials,  and  they  wero 
all  marked  by  tho  same  shrewd,  calculating,  unerring  precision  of 
just  retribution.  No  jury  ever  empanelled  could  have  arrived  at 
truth  as  he  did.  He  had  an  intuitive,  perception  of  the  truth  from 
the  beginning,  and  his  subsequent  plans  were  more  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  others  of  tho  justness  of  his  decisions  than  for  con- 
vincing himself. 

On  the  following  morning  I  saw  Mustapha  set  off  towards  Kais- 
saria  with  his  Circassian  slave,  and  ere  long  afterwards  I  passed 
the  shop  of  the  dishonest  jeweller.  The  placard  was  firmly  fast- 
ened over  his  door,  and  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  were  collected 
about  tho  placo,  hooting  and  howling  in  wild,  derisive  tones,  for 
among  all  the  crimes  of  the  Turk  there  is  none  more  debasing  than 
that  of  dishonesty  in  trade,  and  none  more  summarily  punished. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  old  mollah 
as  far  as  Kir  Shehri — three  days'  journey — and  I  found  him  as 
kind  and  affable  in  conversation  as  he  was  wise  and  prompt  in 
judicial  decision.  He  was  literally  overrunning  with  anecdote, 
and  some  of  the  things  which  he  told  me  ought  to  be  written — 
and  sometime  I  may  do  it. 
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SEARCHING  FOR  REBELS  IN  INDIA. 

The  striking  scene  presented  in  the  engraving  below, 
is  thoroughly  of  an  oriental  character.  The  officers  and 
troops  of  an  Eastern  prince  are  engaged  in  a  search  for 
rebels.  A  huge  elephant  in  the  foreground,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  mahout,  is  beating  down  the  doorway  of  a 
cottage  supposed  to  contain  refugees.  The  driver  stands 
behind  superintending  his  performance.  A  large  how- 
dah  is  lashed  on  the  back  of  the  huge  brute,  in  which 
an  officer,  glass  in  hand,  is  watching  the  cottage  from 
his  commanding  eminence,  in  a  sharp  lookout  for  fugi- 
tives. Another  officer  is  lowering  a  bottle  of  wine  to  a 
comrade,  who  is  ready  to  receive  it.  Pigs,  ducks  and 
hens,  scattering  wildly  in  alarm  from  the  trampling  of 
the  elephant,  rush  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  for  an  eager 
native,  with  uplifted  stick,  stands  ready  to  bring  them 
down.  In  the  distance  is  a  group  of  elephants,  and  a 
detachment  of  troops.  The  whole  scene  is  one  of  ani- 
mation and  excitement.  Woe  to  the  poor  wretches 
who  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  for  the  native 
princes  of  India  have  little  mercy  when  offended.  In 
the  East  Indies,  the  torture  is  still  freely  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  payment  of  taxes  even. 
We  have  indisputable  authority  for  this  statement.  The 
two  most  common  forms  of  torture  appear  to  be  the 
Kittee  (in  Tcloogoo  called  Chccrata),  and  the  Anundal, 
which,  in  the  same  languagp,  is  called  the  Ginrjeri.  The 
Kittee  corresponds  with  the  thumbscrew  of  the  European 
torturer.  It  is  a  wooden  instrument  somewhat  like  a 
lemon-squeezer,  between  the  plants  of  which  the  hands, 
the  thighs,  (in  women  also  the  breasts),  the  ears,  and 
other  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  are  squeezed  to 
the  last  points  of  endurance,  often  to  fainting,  and  even 
to  permanent  disablement.  In  many  places  the  kittee 
has  been  superseded  by  the  more  simple  plan  of  vio- 
lently compressing  the  hands  under  a  flat  board,  on 
which  a  heavy  pressure  is  laid,  sometimes  even  by  tho 
peons  standing  upon  it;  or  of  compelling  the  sufferer  to 
Interlace  his  fingers,  and  delivering  him  over  to  the  iron 
gripe  of  the  peons  (or  policemen),  who  sometimes  rub 
their  hands  with  sand,  in  order  to  give  them  a  firmer 
gripe.  In  other  cases  the  fingers  are  bent  back  till  the 
pain  becomes  unendurable.  The  anundal  is  a  more 
purely  Eastern  torture.  It  consists  in  tying  the  victim  in  a  stoop- 
ing or  otherwise  painful  and  unnatural  position,  generally  with  the 
head  forcibly  bent  down  to  the  feet  by  a  rope  or  cloth  passed  round 
the  neck  and  under  the  toes.  The  posture,  however,  is  varied  at 
the  caprice  of  the  executioner.  Sometimes  the  poor  wretch  is 
made  to  stand  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  forcibly  tied  up  to  his 
neck.  Sometimes  the  arms  and  legs  are  curiously  interlaced,  and 
the  frame,  thus  violently  distorted,  is  kept  bound  up  for  hou>-s,  in 
a  condition  little  short  of  dislocation.  Sometimes  a  heavy  stone 
is  laid  upon  the  back,  while  thus  bent ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  peons  amuse  themselves  by  sitting  astride  upon  the  unhappy 
sufferer  who  is  undergoing  anundal.  More  than  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses depose  to  the  infliction  of  this  torture  under  the  fierce  In- 
dian sun,  upon  a  number  of  defaulters,  placed  together  in  rows, 
for  two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  hours;  and  this  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  nttcherry,  or  revenue  office,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  tahsildur,  or  native  collector,  and  of  the  assembled  villagers. 
Will  it  be  credited,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  apply  to  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  the  body  (inclosed  in  a  cloth,  or  a  cocoa  nut 


sophistical  argument.  We  are  not  to  measure  our  con- 
duct by  the  standard  of  barbarians,  but  by  tho  loftier 
standard  of  morality  which  we  possess.  There  have 
not  been  wanting,  however,  powerful  philanthropists  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  poor  East  Indians.  Edmund 
Burke  and  his  compeers  opened  this  field,  and  members 
of  the  British  parliament  of  to  day  are  pursuing  the 
same  track.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  condition  of  the 
East  Indians  will  be  finallv  ameliorated. 
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shell,  or  other  similar  receptacle),  a  biting  insect,  or  reptile,  such 
as  the  ponllah,  or  carpenter  beetle,  and  to  leave  it  to  gnaw  the 
flesh  of  tho  miserable  sufferer'?  That,  by  a  further  refinement  of 
cruelty,  meant  to  combine  both  pain  and  humiliation,  the  defaulters 
are  sometimes  tied  by  the  hair  to  the  tail  of  a  donkev  or  buffalo  I 
That  they  arc  occasionally  hung  up  with  the  head  downward  ? 
And  that  it  is  an  ordinary  practice  to  put  pepper  or  powdered  chil- 
lies into  tho  eyes  or  the  nostrils,  and  to  apply  these  and  similar 
irritating  drugs  in  other  ways  too  revolting  to  be  even  hinted  at? 
The  condition  of  tho  masses  in  India  is  indeed  deplorable;  whether 
under  their  native  princes,  under  a  British  protectorate,  or  under 
direct  British  rule.  Poverty  in  tho  midst  of  wealth,  severe  labor, 
insufficient  food,  punishment — if  infliction  for  no  crime  can  be 
called  punishment — is  their  lot.  Yet  most  of  the  Indian  races  are 
mild  and  gentle.  Foreign  and  native  rulers,  however,  vie  with 
each  other  in  oppressing  them.  The  rule  of  the  British  is  more 
lenient  than  that  of  th  ■  native  princes  ;  yet,  judged  by  the  Chris- 
tian standard,  it  is  unjustifiably  severe.  The  poor  excuse  that  it 
is  an  improvement  on  the  normal  condition  of  tho  natives  is  a 


JAMES  OAKES,  ESQ. 
One  of  the  best  photographic  likenesses  we  ever  saw 
was  that  by  those  admirable  artists,  Messrs.  Masury, 
Silsbcc  &  Case,  of  this  city,  from  which  Mr.  Hill  exe- 
cuted for  us  the  equally  admirable  and  lifelike  sketch 
which  accompanies  this  article.  Mr.  Oakes's  "troops 
of  friends  "  in  this,  his  native  city,  in  New  York,  and 
at  the  southwest,  where  he  is  equally  well  known  and 
appreciated,  will  thank  us  heartily  for  this  " counterfeit 
presentment "  of  one  of  our  most  popular  men — how  he 
himself  will  like  tho  liberty  we  have  taken,  we  haven't 
inquired.  The  order  of  "off"  with  his  head  !"  was  the 
logical  consequence  of  a  sight  of  the  photograph.  Our 
apology  to  Mr.  Oakes  would  be,  that  when  lor  a  long 
series  of  years,  a  gentleman  has  written  for  the  public 
iournals,  acquiring  thereby  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
sound  and  impartial  critic,  and  a  sprightly  sketcher  of 
men,  manners  and  passing  events,  particularly  in  the 
sporting  line,  although  his  literary  labors  may  be  non- 
professional, he  becomes  public  property,  and  is  fair 
game  for  the  artist  and  the  editor.  "  We  may  be  wrong 
— but  that's  our  opinion."  To  the  readers  of  that  ad- 
mirable sporting  and  theatrical  journal,  the  New  York 
"  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  so  ably  edited  by  William  T. 
Porter,  Esq.,  Mr.  Oakes  has  a  for  a  long  time  been  a 
contributor — chiefly  of  theatrical  criticisms,  under  tho 
somewhat  transparent  nom  deplume  of  "Acorn,"  and 
his  lively  letters  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  that  journal.  The  "Post,"  of  this  city,  also  has  fre- 
quently been  enriched  with  Mr.  Oakes's  contribntions ; 
and  the  "  New  Orleans  Picayune  "  has  enjoyed  the  same 
favor.  Indeed,  we  are  confident  that  the  collected  writ- 
ings of  "  Acorn  "  for  a  dozen  years  past,  would  fill  sev- 
eral volumes.  Thoroughly  posted  on  the  drama  and  the  turf,  he 
writes  on  these  subjects  with  the  zest  of  an  amateur,  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  judge,  and  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  Bell's  "  Life  in 
London "  has  frequently  copied  his  articles ;  and  we  have  seen 
some  of  them  re-produced  in  the  French  "Journal  de  St.  Hubert," 
These  labors  have  all  been  labors  of  love  performed  at  intervals  of 
leisure,  Mr.  Oakes  leading  the  active  life  of  a  Boston  merchant. 
He  has  ever  been  distinguished  by  a  fondness  for  field  sports  and 
athletic  exercises,  and  has  owned  and  driven  some  of  the  best  road 
nags  that  ever  trotted  "  low  down  in  the  thirties  "  over  the  Mill- 
dam  and  the  "  Neck."  The  performances  of  his  famous  mare, 
"  Pollv  Ogden,"  vears  aco,  arc  remembered  by  many  gentlemen 
of  this  "Tlk."  6enerous,  high-spirited,  a  warm  friend,  and  a 
most  genial  and  entertaining  companion,  Mr.  Oakes  enjoys  an 
enviable  popularity  with  all  who  know  him.  Long  may  ho  live 
to  enjoy  lite,  to  enliven  society,  and  to  gratify  the  public  by  his 
literary  efforts !  His  graceful  pen  has  written  the  obituaries  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  long  may  it  be  before  another  pen  shall 
be  summoned  to  write  his  in  elegiac  strains  befi|*ing  him. 


SEARCHING  FOR  REBELS  IN  INDIA. 
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MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 
The  whole  of  our  last  page  is  occupied  by  a  fine  engraving, 
rom  a  drawing  by  Champney,  prepared  expressly  for  our  paper, 
and  illustrating  scenes  from  Shakspcare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  as  produced  under  Mr.  Barry's  management  at  the  Bos 
ton  Theatre.  The  upper  portion  of  the  engraving,  amidst  beau- 
tiful scroll  work,  represents  the  little  fairy  beings  who  play  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  m  the  exquisitely  imaginative  drama  of  the  greatest 
of  dramatic  poets. 

11  A  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live 
And  play  i'  thejilighted  clouds." 

The  lower  part  of  the  picture  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  environs 
of  Athens,  with  temples  on  either  hand,  columns  wreathed  with 
luxuriant  parasitic  plants,  a  sculptured  balustrade,  sail  and  row 
galleys  sleeping  on  the  tranquil  waters,  and  receding  headlands 
fading  away  in  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  climate. 
The  production  of  this  drama  will  prove,  ere  the  close  of  its  run, 
the  most  signal  triumph  of  Mr.  Barry's  management,  eclipsing  in 
splendor  and  mounting  even  the  "  Tempest,"  while  the  perform- 
ance of  the  play  by  the  talented  dramatic  corps  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  dioramas  for  the  "  Tempest "  cover  20,000  feet 
of  canvass,  while  those  for  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in- 
cluding three  moving  panoramas,  cover  30,000  feet.  In  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  we  have  an  assemblage  of  char- 
acters so  incongruous  and  apparently  discordant,  that  the  wildest 
imagination  can  form  no  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
can  be  made  to  work  together ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  mighty 
magician  grasp  his  magic  wand,  than  wc  see  them  marshalled  into 
action.  Each  a  principal  and  yet  subordinate,  each  a  portrait  and 
yet  but  an  appendage  to  the  canvass,  each  a  centre  with  its  circling 
orbs,  while  all  revolve  around  a  common  point,  the  imagination  of 
the  poet.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the  modern  stage  to  be  able  to  clothe 
this  poetic  conception  in  material  forms  that  satisfy  the  imagina- 
tion of  Shaksperian  readers.  To  do  this  required  not  only  all  the 
resources  of  tho  Boston  Theatre,  ample  as  they  are,  but  a  refined 
and  cultivated  taste  and  large  dramatic  experience,  such  as  Mr. 
Barry  possesses.  He  may  well  present  this  drama  to  the  most 
critical  audiences,  without  fearing  an  unfavorable  verdict. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Readings  of  "  Hiawatha,"  by  ladies  in  Indian  costume, 
are  the  latest  rage  in  the  way  of  popular  entertainment. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  sale  of  novels  is  sensibly  declining. 
Can't  somebody  open  a  new  vein  in  literature  ? 

 The  legislature  of  Kentucky  have  prohibited  games  of 

ten-pins.    How  about  "  eleven  strikes  ?" 

....  The  bridge  over  the  Illinois  River  at  Morris  has  been 
completed.    It  is  a  great  work  accomplished. 

....  Orr,  styled  the  "Angel  Gabriel,"  at  last  advices,  was  in 
durance  vile  at  Dcmarara,  for  exciting  riot  and  bloodshed. 

....  Mr.  Buchanan  has  left  a  most  agreeable  impression  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Dallas  has  been  handsomely  received  there. 

....  The  new  iron  dome  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  re- 
cently depicted  in  our  paper,  will  cost  a  million  dollars. 

 A  brother  of  General  Santa  Anna  is  building  a  saw-mill 

in  Kentucky  on  the  Beargrass  River. 

 Madame  Anna  Bishop  is  living  in  Australia  with  a  mar- 
ried daughter,  retired  from  the  stage. 

 The  secretary  of  the  treasury  thinks  that  fishing  bounties 

should  be  abolished,  and  the  duty  on  salt  repealed. 

....  A  negro  woman  in  New  York,  formerly  a  slave,  has  be- 
come tired  of  freedom,  and  returned  to  her  old  master. 

....  In  the  year  1855,  there  was  received  from  Brazil,  coffee 
to  the  amount  of  135,369,383  pounds,  valued  at  $11,815,818. 

....  The  Baltimore  American  says  the  business  of  vending 
lottery  tickets  is  again  started,  and  will  be  persisted  in. 

....  The  bishop  of  Vermont  is  laboring  for  the  establishment 
of  a  theological  seminary  in  his  diocese. 

....  Over  five  millions  of  dead  letters  were  received  and  opened 
at  the  dead  letter  office,  Washington,  in  1855. 

....  The  first  herring  of  tho  season  was  sold  at  Taunton  for 
one  dollar  and  a  half.    Good  for  Taunton ! 

....  The  stalks  of  the  artichoke  plant  are  said  to  make  a  very 
excellent  quality  of  paper. 

....  Probably  no  sovereign  of  modern  times  was  ever  more 
popular  with  her  people  than  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

....  It  is  said  that  a  Frenchman  is  in  this  country,  teaching, 
"  for  a  consideration,"  the  art  of  adulterating  milk. 

 Governor  Wise  is  determined  to  protect  the  oysters  of 

Virginia.    Free  trade  in  bivalves  is  inadmissible. 

....  One  of  our  Boston  undertakers  was  formerly  a  soldier  of 
Napoleon  I.,  who  made  plenty  of  work  for  the  trade. 

....  Buffalo  is  claimed  to  be  the  greatest  grain  mart  and  depot 
in  the  world.    The  receipts  last  year  were  25,022,177  bushels. 

....  Love  is  an  expensive  article.  A  "  love  of  a  dress  "  costs 
about  a  thousand  dollars,  as  times  go. 

....  Grisi,  who  turned  so  many  heads  here,  is  thought  to  be 
somewhat  used  up  at  Paris — though  still  a  card. 

....  An  English  author  has  published  an  account  of  four  thou- 
sand persons  who  have  attained  the  ape  of  100. 


AMERICAN  ART. 

The  first  dawn  of  the  struggle  for  independence  in  our  country 
displayed  such  an  array  of  statesmanship,  that  the  old  world,  daz- 
zled by  its  magnificence,  in  spite  of  its  hoary  prejudices,  admitted 
that  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  possessed  a  body  of 
legislators,  orators  and  political  writers  worthy  of  being  ranked 
with  the  most  illustrious  of  Europe.  The  proofs  were  so  potent 
that  bigotry  and  hatred  even  could  not  gainsay  their  force.  But, 
the  political  talent  of  the  republic  having  been  admitted — all  other 
talent  was  denied.  It  was  asserted  that  the  very  causes  which 
produced  the  political  greatness  of  the  country,  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  development  of  literature,  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  music 
and  the  drama. 

One  by  one,  however,  in  the  course  of  our  national  progress, 
we  have  proved  the  falsity  of  European  prophecies,  and  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  Americans  to  succeed  in  every — the  highest 
branches  of  art.  Simultaneously  we  produced  painters  and  liter- 
ary men  whose  productions  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
We  have  lived  to  flood  the  market  of  that  England  which  sneered 
at  the  very  idea  of  American  authorship,  with  American  books. 
Long,  long  before,  we  had  given  a  president  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  London,  and  now  the  fame  of  Allston  as  a  painter,  and  of 
Powers  as  a  sculptor,  is  as  brilliant  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the 
United  States. 

But  there  were  other  arts  in  which  we  were  challenged  to  pro- 
duce a  representative.  We  were  told  that  Americans  could  not 
sing.  Very  well — we  have  furnished  in  reply,  American  prima 
donnas  to  La  Scala.  We  were  told  that  Americans  could  never 
learn  to  dance — yet  American  dancers  have  trodden  witli  applause 
the  European  boards.  We  have  even  produced  operas  and  orato- 
rios. "  But  at  least,"  pursued  the  indefatigable  objectors,  "you 
have  no  drama — and  you  never  will  have."  Softly — we  have  pro- 
duced some  excellent  dramas ;  and  the  names  of  Dr.  Bird,  Judge 
Conrad,  Epos  Sargent  and  Willis  occur  to  us  as  associated  with 
productions  destined  to  keep  the  high  place  accorded  them  in  the 
modern  acting  drama. 

In  our  city  alone,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  now  only  in  its  second 
season,  there  have  been  produced  four  admirable  plays — each 
a  complete  success.  "  Norma,"  by  Sargent ;  "  Olympia,"  by 
Thaxter;  Jones's  "  Zafari,"  and  " 'Tis  111  Playing  with  Edged 
Tools," — the  last  a  piece  which  the  veteran  Barry  pronounced 
"  the  best  three  act  comedy  "  he  had  over  read.  We  firmly  believe 
that  this  last  success  inaugurates  a  new  literary  era  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  timely  blow  aimed  at  a  social  vice,  with  a  vigor  that 
reminds  us  of  that  of  the  English  dramatists  of  the  Augustan 
era.  It  is  the  first  true  comedy  of  American  manners  which  has 
been  written.  It  is  not  marred  by  a  single  trait  of  caricature — 
by  a  single  farcical  feature.  While  the  incidents  are  striking, 
they  are  such  as  might  and  may  have  occurred  in  real  life.  The 
characters  are  strongly  individualized,  and  are  original  creations. 
This  piece  shows,  not  only  what  may  be  done  for  the  American 
drama,  but  for  the  drama  itself,  irrespective  of  nationality.  In 
this  country  we  long  ago  freed  the  stage  from  its  objectionable 
features.  But  that  was  not  enough.  It  was  to  be  made  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  amusement — it  was  to  be  made  a  power- 
ful means  of  moral  influence.  Some  steps  in  the  right  direction 
had  been  taken — but  it  remained  for  the  author  of  the  new  com- 
edy to  make  a  bold  and  successful  advance.  He  has  done  so — 
and  we  may  now  hope  that  his  example  will  find  many  bold  and 
successful  imitators. 


A  COURT  SCANDAL. 

Prince  "  Halbert,"  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  inventor  of  the 
"  Halbert  'at,"  field-marshal,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  mar- 
tinet. Lately,  at  an  official  reception,  he  decidedly  snubbed  a  vet- 
eran colonel,  and  his  toadies  imitated  his  example.  The  brave 
colonel  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  treatment,  until  he  was 
waited  on  by  one  of  the  prince's  aides,  who  informed  him  that 
his,  the  colonel's,  coat-flaps  were  three  inches  too  long  !  The 
colonel  indignantly  retorted,  that  when  fighting  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  he  had  never  given  them  an  opportunity  to  measure 
his  coat-flaps.  Moreover,  he  offered  to  produce  the  testimony  of 
the  regimental  tailor  in  his  favor.  The  Schneider  being  sent  for, 
demonstrated  that  for  a  person  of  the  colonel's  height,  the  coat- 
flaps  were  of  the  regulation  length,  so  that  at  the  next  reception, 
the  brave  old  colonel  was  less  cavalierly  treated.  If  this  story  be 
truo — and  we  honestly  confess  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  cut  out 
of  the  whole  cloth — the  affair  was  rather  discreditable  to  'is  royal 
'ighness,  Prince  Halbert,  hinventor  of  the  Halbert  'at,  etc.,  etc. 


France. — The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  is  still 
the  theme  of  rejoicing  iu  Paris.  What  hopes  are  built  upon  this 
infant  life !  Similar  hopes  clustered  round  the  Duke  do  Reich- 
stadt,  the  "  King  of  Rome," — but  how  deplorably  were  they 
blasted ! 


A  Bear  Stort. — A  gallant  Dutchman  in  Canada  West,  late- 
ly killed  a  bear  with  the  stock  of  his  carbine,  after  a  hard  tu>»le. 
Verdict  of  the  country — "  served  him  right,"  because  the  animal 
had  been  attempting  to  appropriate  the  Dutchman's  live  pork. 

Meddling. — Busy-bodies  arc  almost  always  idlers.  The  less 
business  a  man  has,  the  more  he  meddles  with  that  of  his  neigh- 
bors.   Make  a  note  of  this  ! 

 4  m  m  m  •  

Bound  to  rise. — People  who  tease  short-tailed  bulls  in  fly 
time.    The  bull  is  apt  to  treat  them  to  a  couple  of  horns,  grati-. 

Postage. — The  postage  on  Ballou's  Pictorial  is  one  halt  cent  per 
number,  when  paid  three  months  in  advance,  at  the  office  of  delivery. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD  DIGGERS. 

Occupying  the  whole  of  pages  280  and  281 ,  of  our  prcsei, 
ber,  is  a  magnificent  picture  from  the  pencil  of  Billings,  and  the 
graver  of  Andrew,  designed  and  executed  expressly  for  the  Picto- 
rial, and,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  best  of  our  series  of  large  engrav- 
ings now  in  the  course  of  publication.  The  subject,  a  strictly 
national  one,  and  commemorative  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  civilization,  is  handled  with  great  breadth 
and  power.  The  spectator  is  transported  to  a  mountain  gorge,  in 
which  a  full  supply  of  water  enables  tho  gold  diggers  to  carry  on 
their  operations,  and  stimulates  them  to  the  most  intense  activity. 
In  the  near  foreground  is  the  camp  of  a  party  of  miners.  The 
rude  canvass  tent  is  supported  on  rough  poles,  and  round  about 
in  picturesque  confusion  are  littered  barrels,  cradles,  axes,  picks, 
pans  and  guns.  A  sturdy  digger,  who  has  relinquished  the 
pickaxe  for  a  moment's  rest,  is  seated  at  the  moutli  of  the  tent,  de- 
livering his  oracular  sentiments  to  a  comrade,  who  is  leaning  on 
his  spade.  His  faithful  dog,  tho  companion  of  his  wild  life,  is 
gazing  up  into  his  face  wistfully,  as  if  he  comprehended  him,  as 
wed  as  the  stalwort  man  leaning  on  his  rifle,  and  bearing  pick 
and  pan  on  his  shoulder,  who  stands  besides  the  rude  cradle. 
Delving  into  the  soil,  excavated  already  to  a  considerable  depth, 
is  a  sturdy  miner  with  uplifted  pick,  indifferent  to  everything  ex- 
cept his  occupation,  into  which  he  is  throwing  his  whole  heart  and 
soul.  Following  the  course  of  the  stream,  wc  have  a  variety  of 
figures — some  filling  cradles  and  washing  out  the  "  oro ;"  others 
counting  their  golden  gains,  or  engaged  in  those  domestic  avoca- 
tions which  the  absence  of  women  forces  on  the  men.  At  one 
tent  a  group  are  collected  round  a  horseman,  who  brings  news 
from  a  distant  "digging,"  or  perhaps  from  San  Francisco.  The 
flag  on  the  top  of  the  tents  indicates  a  "  hotel,"  or  a  "  store."  Tho 
scene  sweeps  away  to  the  distance  in  clouds  and  snowy  peaks,  and 
the  whole  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  "  Land  of  Gold." 


"Elvie  the  Foundling  :  or,  The  Homicide  of  Hazlehurst." — 
This  is  the  expressive  title  of  a  novelette  just  commenced  in  the 
Flag  of  our  Union,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Orne.  With 
the  exception  of  the  "  Contrabandist,"  which  we  lately  published 
in  the  Pictorial,  this  is  the  best  story  we  have  printed  for  years. 
It  is  a  story  of  tho  present  day,  and  is  intensely  interesting  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 


A  Bar  of  Gold. — At  Marysville,  California,  a  bar  of  gold  has 
been  cast,  weighing  over  378  ounces,  worth  $7280  57.  Some 
people  feared,  when  the  wealth  of  California  was  first  developed, 
that  gold  would  be  so  plenty  that  crowbars  would  be  made  of  it. 
That  time  has  not  yet  arrived. 


Evergreens. — Our  friends  in  the  country  who  arc  ornament- 
ing their  residences,  ought  to  plant  evergreens,  remembering  that 
tho  deciduous  trees  only  bear  foliage  half  the  year.  The  Norway 
fir  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  evergreens,  and  is  a  rapid  grower. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  thin  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Daniel  Fraser  to  Miss  Catharine  Ham- 
ilton ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wells,  Mr.  George  \V.  Perrott  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Goddard; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Charles  II  Spear  to  Miss  M.  Lizzie  Pennock;  by  ReT. 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tompkins  to  Miss  Jane  Miller;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk, 
Mr  George  J.  Ilarri.son  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Landsburgh;  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Eastburn,  Mr  Charles  Hook  Applt  ton  to  Miss  Isabella  Mason. — At  Dorchester, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Means,  Mr.  J.  Lowell  Parker,  of  Boston,  to  Mi*-s  Rebecca  Glcason 
Baas.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Charles  IV.  Turner  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
D  Goodhue. — At  Abington,  Mr.  Angus  W.  Young  to  Miss  Orinda  II.  Osborn. — 
At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall.  Mr.  John  Coin  to  Miss  Ellen  Cunningham. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
"T  II  E   SPIRIT  LYRE." 

BT  BLATCCtlB  D'aRTOISE. 

M  Tell  us  not  the  heart  loves  once,  airl  once  only.  It  is  a  many- stringed  lute, 
and  when  touched  deftly,  by  a  skilful  hand,  discourseth  excellent  music; 
and  that  tone  is  most  beautiful  whose  echo  is  most  perfectly  reverberated 
from  another. " 

0  madly  strike  the  lyre!  , 

Let  boldest  accents  bound 
In  thrilling  strains  of  ecstacy, 

Filling  the  soul  profound. 

FearlesMy  strike  the  lyre! 

Let  not  a  note  of  care 
In  harsh,  discordant  accents  wake 

The  tender  echo  there. 

Joyfully  sweep  the  lyre! 

In  strains  of  liquid  song 
Let  human  life— let  Meeting  time, 

Dance  merrily  along. 

Yet  softly  touch  the  lyre ! 

Bid  gentle  music  flow- 
Calm  the  wild  beating,  bounding  pulse— 

And  lay  the  passions  low. 

0  slowly  sound  the  lyre! 

For  pleasure  flies  too  cwift; 
Joy  soars  on  fleetest  wings — but  grief 

Is  pleasure's  dying  gift. 

Then  sadly  touch  the  lyre! 

A  chastened  softness  stealing 
O'er  the  rapt  spirit,  purely  blends 

Souls  in  like  tone  of  feeling. 

But  gently  strike  the  lyre, 

Lest  with  harsh  sweep  it  break ! 
For  tender,  fragile  are  the  chords 

That  wildest  echo  wake. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

n  T    M  .    II  .    I.  D  C  T. 

A  cheerful,  happy  group  was  gathered  in  old  Farmer  Wilton's 
homestead,  one  autumn  night — a  beautiful  scene  the  heart  loves 
to  dwell  upon  when  the  reality  is  gone  forever !  A  cheerful  lire 
was  glowing  on  the  hearth.  The  bright  flames  would  sweep  over 
the  faces  of  those  who  sat  there,  revealing  the  traces  of  love,  joy 
and  sorrow  which  time  had  imprinted  there  ;  then,  with  a  softened 
splendor  they  would  chase  over  the  walls,  weaving  strange,  fan- 
tastic figures,  and  lighting  up  the  darkest  corners  of  the  room. 

On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  seated  James  Wilton ;  on  the 
other  sat  the  wife  and  mother ;  and  directly  front  of  the  fire,  side 
by  side,  were  seated  two  young  children.  One  with  fair,  silken 
curls,  and  sunny,  blue  eyes,  you  would  recognize  at  once  as  the 
counterpart  of  Mrs.  Wilton ;  but  the  boy  bore  upon  his  features 
the  stamp  of  a  life  far  removed  from  the  genial  atmosphere  of  that 
cheerful  farmhouse.    The  mother  speaks  : 

"  Kemcmber,  James,  the  promise — '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.'  " 

"  But  docs  that  mean,  Olive,  that  we  are  to  adopt  this  little 
fellow?" — laying  his  large  hand  on  the  boy's  head. 

"It  does,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilton,  earnestly;  "and  it  means 
more  than  that ;  we  are  to  love  and  cherish  him  equally  with  little 
Nellie.    Can  you  not  sec  !" 

"  Well,  wife,  I  never  thought  of  the  passage  before,  with  refer- 
ence to  making  my  house  an  orphan's  asylum,  I  must  confess  ; 
but  we  must  not  expect  to  understand  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures." 

"  By  no  means,  but  we  should  act  upon  what  wcrfn  understand." 

"  Of  courso,  Olive.  But  now  at>out  the  child.  The  burden  will 
all  be  yours.    Have  you  considered  that?" 

"  Yes,  James,  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  looked  at  the  subject 
in  '  all  its  parts,'  as  Aunt  Nancy  would  say ;  and  I  am  quite  wil- 
ling to  assume  the  charge,  only  say  we  may  keep  him." 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  say  no  ;  and  I 
rather  think,  if  you  haTe  decided  to  keep  him,  the  matter  is  settled." 

And  so  was  the  destiny  of  little  Henry  Lee  fixed.  Thus  was  a 
fountain  opened  in  that  little  household,  from  which  should  flow 
waters  of  unceasing  gladness.  Mr.  Wilton  attributed  his  wife's 
desire  to  give  a  home  to  the  little  wanderer  entirely  to  her  good- 
ness of  heart.  Now  this  was  indeed  partly  true;  but  down  deep 
in  her  heart,  he  might  have  found  a  wild  yearning  after  the  love 
of  that  son  who  long,  weary  years  ago  had  left  horns  and  friends 
to  struggle  with  the  great  world.  Their  home  had  been  one  of 
undimmed  sunshine,  until,  years  before,  their  noble  boy,  George, 
had  gone  out  from  their  love  and  watchful  tenderness,  eager,  as  he 
told  them  in  a  brief  note,  to  enter  into  the  battle  of  life,  and  win 
fame  and  a  name  among  men  ;  a  shadow  fell  over  their  hearts 
then,  a  gloominess  folded  even  over  the  sweet  face  of  the  little 
Nellie,  and  it  had  never  been  lifted  ;  and  so  when  a  little  wander- 
ing one  came  to  beg  a  crust  of  bread  at  their  door,  they  kindly 
bade  him  welcome,  "and  when  he  told  them  that  father  and  mother 
were  both  dead,  and  his  only  sister  lost  to  him,  that  he  was  even 
then  seeking  her,  Mrs.  Wilton  had  said,  "  Heaven  sent  him  to  us, 
let  us  not  despise  the  gift!"  ****** 

"  Yes,  James,  I  think  you  arc  quite  right,  in  allowing  him  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  I  have  no  faith  in  making  lawyers 
of  natural  farmers,  or  vice  versa,  and  Harry  is  so  good  a  scholar, 
he  deserves  a  college  education." 

"  Well,  we  will  speak  to  him  about  it  to-night.  He  has  been  a 
good  boy,  and  I  shall  give  him  the  means  to  pursue  his  education 
right  willingly." 


"  Nellie  will  be  so  pleased,  too,  James.  She  was  saying  the  other 
day  that  she  hoped  you  did  not  want  to  tie  him  to  a  farm-yard." 

"  Do  you,  know,  Olive,  it  is  just  five  years  to-night  since  Harry 
came  here  ?  I  think  it  is  rather  strange  we  never  have  heard  any- 
thing of  his  sister,  or  " — and  his  voice  grew  strangely  husky — "  or 
of  our  poor  George." 

"  I  shall  never  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  him  while  I  live,  and 
if  he  is  alive,  I  am  sure  he  will  come  back  to  us." 

"  Poor  fellow  I"  said  Mr.  Wilton.  "  Heaven  only  knows  what 
trials  he  has  passed  through  since  he  left  us !" 

"  God  will  watch  over  him,"  responded  the  wife,  in  a  low  tone. 

The  sunset  arrows  were  gleaming  in  every  trcetop,  and  the  hush 
of  coming  night  fell  softly  over  the  earth.  It  was  the  sweet  month 
of  blossoms — bright  June.  From  a  long  ramble  in  search  of  flo.v- 
ers  with  their  young  schoolmates,  Nellie  and  Harry  now  entered 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Wilton  broached  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion as  they  sat  down  to  tea. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  you  away,  Harry." 

"Me,  sir  ;"  queried  Harry;  while  Nell's  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 

"  Yes.  I've  been  talking  of  it  a  little.  How  would  you  like  to 
go  to  college,  and  in  eight  or  ten  years  come  out  a  first  rate  law- 
yer, or  a  physician,  and  wear  gold-bowed  spectacles,  and  carry  a 
big  cane ;  with  a  fair  chance  of  going  into  partnership  with  old 
Dr.  Humphries  over  in  Crab  Hollow  ?" 

"Mr.  Wilton!" 

"  What !  Does  the  prospect  of  such  glory  overpower  you  ? 
Don't  be  bashful,  Harry  !  You'll  do  very  well  yet ;  though  I  sup- 
pose you  will  have  to  study  hard." 

"  Never  mind  the  labor  of  it,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any 
claim  on  your  bounty ;  and  I  have  even  been  thinking  of  some 
means  to  earn  my  own  living,"  replied  Harry. 

"All  nonsense,  Hal !  I  have  quite  settled  tho  matter;  that  is 
to  say,  my  wife  and  I  have — for  you  sec  women  arc  dreadful  con- 
trary; and  likely  enough  if  I'd  told  her  you  were  going  to  college, 
she  would  hare  insisted  on  your  driving  oxen  all  your  life.  I 
knew  better  than  to  go  to  work  in  that  way.  So  you  see,  I  just 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  plan,  and  she  liked  it  at  once. 
Make  a  note  on't,  Harry,  as  Cap'n  Cuttle  used  to,  that  you  can 
coax  a  woman,  but  they  wont  be  scolded  into  anything." 

A  hearty  laugh,  in  which  Mrs.  Wilton  joined,  applauded  the 
serio-comic  speech  of  her  husband. 

"  When  will  he  have  to  go  ?"  asked  Nellio. 

"  Week  after  next,  I  believe." 

"  So  soon  I"    And  then  there  was  silence. 

Much  was  to  be  said  and  done  before  Harry  went  awav.  Never 
flew  the  days  so  swiftly.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  parted 
from  the  family  since  he  became  an  inmate  of  that  home.  He 
was  sixteen  years  old,  and  Nellie  was  a  year  younger. 

On  the  evening  before  his  departure,  a  short  walk  gave  opportu- 
nity for  a  confidential  chat  with  the  fair  girl  who  had  grown  up  in 
beauty  by  his  side,  and  had  freely  offered  him  a  sister's  generous 
and  confiding  love.  Henry  Lee  had  never  questioned  the  nature 
of  the  affection  he  bore  her,  until  now  when  he  was  going  away. 
Then  he  resolved  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  know  if  she 
could  offer  him  any  practical  sympathy.  And  so  he  told  her  all — 
his  hopes,  his  bright  plans  for  the  future ;  he  pictured  in  glowing 
words  the  course  he  had  marked  out,  asking  only  a  promise  to 
one  day  bless  his  life  with  a  love  deeper  than  that  of  mother  or 
sister.  Perhaps  Nellie  began  at  that  identical  moment  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  Harry  Lee  was  very  dear  to  her;  at  all  events,  she 
listened  very  quietly — and  with  appreciation  !  But  with  wonderful 
forethought,  considering  the  circumstances,  she  very  resolutely 
refused  to  bind  herself  by  any  promises,  until  Harry  should  be 
settled  in  life.  And  so  they  parted,  with  a  mutual  assurance  of 
frequent  letters. 

It  was  Ten-  lonely  to  Nellie  Wilton  after  the  departure  of  Harry. 
Their  secret,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  she  decided  to  keep,  think- 
ing it  would  save  her  many  a  merry  sally  from  her  fun-loving 
father.  The  letters  they  exchanged  were  sources  of  much  pleasure 
and  profit.  All  through  the  term  vacation  was  looked  forward  to 
with  a  pleasure  known  only  to  those  who  have  anticipated  similar 
meetings  ;  and  when  it  did  come,  the  time  sped  on  golden  wings 
Each  had  a  long  story  to  tell,  and  many  questions  to  ask  and 
answer.  There  were  delightful  reunions  with  old  school  friends, 
and  above  all,  long  talks  with  Nellie,  who  was  not  one  whit  less 
dear  for  the  years  that  had  gone  by.  And  so  the  time  sped  on 
which  brought  Harry  Lee  to  the  close  of  his  collegiate  career.  Ho 
had  begun  a  generous,  ardent,  high-minded  boy ;  he  went  forth  n 
noble,  ambitious  man,  scorning  from  his  very  soul  an  act  of 
littleness. 

It  is  the  last  week  at  home  before  Henry  Lee  enters  on  the  study 
of  his  profession.  Fortune  has  smiled  on  his  industry,  and  in 
addition  to  the  intellectual  wealth  he  had  gained,  a  snug  little  sum 
is  bequeathed  him  by  an  uncle  whom  he  had  long  supposed  dead. 
An  equal  amount  was  also  in  reserve  for  the  lost  sister  Helen  ;  and 
Harry  thenceforth"  renewed  his  efforts  to  discover  her  with  in- 
creased assiduity. 

Let  us  look  in  upon  the  group  in  the  farmhouse.  It  is  some 
four  years  since  last  we  made  a  call  there.  Farmer  Wilton  still 
bears  on  his  frank  features  the  impress  of  an  honest,  genial  heart. 
Henry  Lec  is  all  he  promised  to  be  years  ago.  Mrs.  Wilton  looks 
hardly  a  day  older;  for  the  young  in  heart  are  no  favorites  with 
wrinkles  and  gray  hairs.  Nellie,  from  a  beautiful  girl,  has  ma- 
tured into  a  charming  woman,  which  assertion  Henry  Lee  would 
have  defended  to  the  death. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  take  my  advice  about  Dr.  Humphries, 
Hal  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  going  to  play  the  devotee  to  the  science  of  Escu- 
lapius ;  but  I  hope  to  make  somebody  besides  a  Dr.  Humphries." 
"  To  be  sure,  Dr.  Harry  Lee !    I  don't  see  any  chance  of  your 


taking  his  distinguished  name,  unless,  when  he  steps  out  of  this 
mortal  sphere,  he  should  make  you  the  heir  of  his  name,  fame  and 
pill-boxes." 

"  A  glorious  prospect,  Harry,"  laughed  Nell. 

"  Rather  too  glorious  for  me,"  replied  Harry.  "  But  seriously, 
I  must  be  about  my  work,  which  is  to  find  a  cure  for  every  disease 
which  flesh  is  heir  to." 

"  Hurry  up,  then,"  said  Mr.  Wilton,  "for  there  will  be  some 
fine  cases  of  neuralgy  and  toothache,  which  you  may  miss,  if  you 
wait  long." 

"  Shall  you  let  your  light  shine  among  us,  Harry?"  asked  Mrs. 
Wilton. 

"  That  important  point  is  undecided.  Nellie  here  can  tell  you 
mere  definitely  than  myself." 

But  Nellie  was  very  busy  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  nobody  cared 
to  disturb  her. 

With  tho  sunshine  in-his  heart,  and  around  his  way,  Henry  Lee 
left  again  the  home  of  his  adoption,  to  re-establish  his  converse 
with  books  and  mental  labor.  There  was  much  to  encounter,  if 
he  would  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  with  the  love  of  Nellie  Wil- 
ton as  a  star  in  his  path,  there  was  little  fear  that  he  would  faint 
by  the  way.  There  was  little  to  van'  the  months  of  this  his  last 
probation.  Frequent  letters,  and  occasional  visits  to  the  dear  old 
farmhouse,  were  the  white  days  in  the  calendar  of  Henry  Lee. 

And  now  the  term  of  his  professional  study  is  over,  and  Henry 
Lee  has  set  out  for  the  West  to  prepare  a  home  for  his  bride. 
After  a  day  of  hard  travel,  he  alighted  at  sunset  before  a  substan- 
tial dwelling,  on  a  fine  ample  clearing.  Everything  6poke  of  thrift 
and  good  taste.  A  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  the  weary 
traveller,  and  on  conversing,  Harry  found  that  his  host  was  intend- 
ing to  go  to  the  very  village  whero  he  had  spent  so  many  happy 
ycars. 

"  I  am  going,"  said  he,  "  to  seek  a  father  and  mother,  whom  I 
have  not  seen  for  many  years — James  Wilton  ;  possibly  you  know 
him." 

"  He  is  my  best  friend  ;  my  father  in  affection — by  adoption  !" 

In  words  prompted  by  the  liveliest  gratitude,  did  Henry  Lee 
rehearse  the  story  of  the  past  years  to  his  attentive  hearers.  Until 
now  they  had  not  asked  his  name ;  and  when  he  gave  it,  Mrs. 
Wilton  asked,  eagerly,  "  Had  you  ever  a  sister  ? — a  sister  Helen  ?" 

The  brother  and  sister  long  parted  were  met  at  last ! 

Swiftly  sped  the  days  of  that  journey  to  the  dear  homestead. 
And  when  they  were  once  more  under  its  friendly  roof,  there  was 
such  gladness  in  their  hearts  as  had  not  been  there  for  ten  long 
years ;  for  the  son  who  hal  been  lost  was  found.        *  * 

Very  fair  was  Nellie  Wilton,  with  the  dress  of  snowy  silk,  the 
airy  veil  floating  about  her,  and  the  orange  blossoms  twined 
among  her  sunny  braids  and  hair,  as  she  stood  at  the  altar  on  her 
bridal  day.  And  when  all  was  over — when  George  had  gone  back 
to  his  forest  home,  and  the  young  physician  sought  his  home  also, 
Mrs.  Wilton  said  to  her  husband,  "  Surely,  James,  we  have  now 
learned  how  true  it  is,  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days.'  " 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Florence  Betratbd  :  or,  Thr  Last  Days  of  the  Republic.  From  the  Italian  of 
D'Azeglio.  By  a  Lady.  Boston :  Wni.  V.  Spencer.  1856.  12nio.  pp.529. 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  is  a  modern  Italian  author  almost  entirfly  unknown  to 
the  American  public;  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  the  publisher, and  the  lady 
translator,  for  giving  us  this  glorious  s|M»cinicn  of  his  abilities.  The  story  is  a 
deeply  interesting  one,  and  admirably  told.  It  has  the  magic  of  an  historical 
romance  by  Scott. 

Tiid  Ishnd  or  Cuba.  By  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  With  Notes  anda  Prelimi- 
nary Kssay,  by  J.  S.  Thrasher.    New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.  1856.  pp.397. 

The  name  of  Humboldt  on  a  title-page  is  a  sure  passport  to  success.  A  keen 
observer,  profoundly  versed  in  science,  and  an  elegant  writer,  he  adorns  what- 
ever he  touches.  Mr.  Thrasher  has  given  us  a  charming  version  of  the  great 
German's  description  of  Cuba,  while  his  introductory  essay,  principally  of  a 
political  character,  as  well-written  and  forcible.  Our  ouiy  regret,  in  reading 
this  work,  is  that  Mr.  Thrasher  did  not  give  us  more  of  his  own  personal  obser- 
vations, for  his  official  position  and  long  residence  in  the  island  enable  him  to 
do  so  most  effectively.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  ft  Co. 

Lives  or  American  Merchants.  By  Freeman  Hunt.  A.  M.,  editor  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Magazine.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  New  York:  Office  of  Hunt's  Merchant*' 
Magazine.    1856.    pp.  576. 

This  splendid  volume  contains  the  biographies  of  twenty-one  eminent  Ameri- 
can merchants,  and  steel  engraved  portraits  of  nine  of  them,  viz:  Thomas  H. 
Perkins.  Thomas  P.  Cope.  Peter  C.  Brooks.  James  O.  King.  Samuel  AppletoD, 
Samuel  Slater,  Jonas  Chickering.  Asa  Clapp  and  Patrick  T.  Jackson.  The 
biographies  are  ft-cm  some  of  the  most  elegant  pens  in  the  country — that  of  Mr. 
Brooks  by  the  Hon.  Kdward  Everett.  We  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  American  literature — one  worthy  of  the  most  extensive  circulation, 
and  destined  to  add  greatly  to  the  brilliant  reputation  of  its  accomplished 
editor  and  publisher.  No  American  library,  public  or  private,  will  be  consid- 
ered complete  without  this  work. 

New  Music. — (J.  P.  Reed.  13  Tremont  Street,  has  published  "Reuben  and 
Phoebe''  and  the  "  Merry  Mountaineers,"  as  sung  by  Whitehonse's  New  Eng- 
land Bards,  and  the  "  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,''  as  sung  by  Ossian's  Buda. 

Dreams  and  Realities  or  a  Pastor  and  Teacher.  By  the  author  of  "Rolling 
Ridge.''  "Parish  Side,"  etc.  New  York:  J.  C  Derby.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp  439. 

Most  stories  professedly  "  founded  on  tact."  are  as  unreal  as  possible.  But 
this  life  story  of  a  man  of  thought  and  action  is  evidently  a  transcript  of  actual 
experience.  It  is  a  pleasant,  as  well  as  deeply  interesting  work,  and  cannot 
fail  to  find  favor  with  the  public. 

Elements  op  Natural  PniLosopnT.    By  A.  W.  Spragi  e.  A.  M.   (With  280  en- 
gravings.)  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.  pp.363. 
One  of  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  elementary  text-books  on  the. 

science  treated  of  we  have  yet  examined.    It  cannot  but  find  favor  with  all 

engaged  in  teaching,  or  in  self  culture. 

The  Humorous  Poems  op  Thomas  Hood.  Edited  by  Epes  Saroent.  Boston: 
Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.    1856.    12ino.   pp.  488. 

The  name  of  Hood  is  a  synonym  for  humor— and  a  collection  of  his  genial 
writings  is  a  gift  that  the  American  public,  with  their  fondness  for  fun,  will 
know  how  to  prize.    The  edition  is  a  beautiful  one. 

The  Pa nor-a m  i,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  G.  Whittier.  Boston  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.    1856.    18mo.    pp.  141. 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  that  Whittier  has 
yet  written.  His  fame  would  he  universal  had  he  not  preferred  to  treat  so 
largely  of  sectional  themes,  and  to  be  the  poet  of  the  North,  rather  than  tho 

nation. 

At  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Marsaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Edited  by  her  brother) 
Arthur  B.  Fuller.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  ft  Co.  1856.  12mo.  pp.466. 
These  11  things  and  thoughts  on  America  and  Europe  "  from  the  pen  of  tho 
most  gifted  woman  America  ever  produced,  will  be  read  with  delight  and  satis- 
faction. The  descriptions  of  places  ai  d  scenery  are  exceedingly  graphic,  while 
the  portraits  of  European  celebrities  are  such  as  only  Margaret  Fnller  could 
have  penned. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Mattresses  stuffed  with  cork  cut  into  little  grains  are  coming 
nto  use  in  New  York.  They  are  soft,  easy  and  light,  and  on  ship- 
board form  very  convenient  life-preservers   The  colored  Bap- 
tist church  at  Sacramanto  has  been  disbanded,  on  account  of  divi- 
sions among  its  members.  About  100,000  men  are  employed 

directly,  and  40,000  indirectly  on  English  railroads  ;  140,000  men 
represent  a  population  of  half  a  million,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  English  nation  depend  upon  railroads 

for  their  subsistence.  The  ladies  of  Grcenburg,  Indiana,  have 

voted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  hundred  (selecting,  of  course, 
the  prettiest),  to  visit  all  the  liquor  shops  in  town,  and  try  by 
"kindness  and  affection  to  influence  sellers  to  give  up  the  busi- 
ness." Captain  Ingraham,  the  rescuer  of  Kosta,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordinance  and 

Hydrography,  vice  Commodore  Morris,  deceased.  For  nearly 

forty  years,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Med  hurst,  the  distinguished  Chinese 
scholar  and  indefatigable  missionary,  has  prosecuted  his  labors  in 
the  gospel — first  in  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  since  the  year 
1843,  in  China  proper.  Having  recently  learned  that  the  pressure 
of  these  labors  had  begun  to  tell  with  serious  effect  upon  his 
health  and  spirits,  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 

have  invited  him  to  revisit  his  native  land.  Where  the  last 

syllable  in  the  name  of  a  Chinese  city  is  fou,  it  indicates  that  it  is 
a  city  of  the  first  class  ;  tschon  signifies  the  second  class,  and  hen 
the  third  class.  Cities  with  these  terminations  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  A  company  is  organizing  in  Texas  to  work 

the  silver  mines  near  El  Paso.  They  catch  trout  and  pickerel 

in  Canada,  freeze  them  into  blocks  of  ice,  and  restore  them  to  life 

by  warm  water,  at  any  future  place  or  time.  Emile  Girardin, 

editor  of  the  Paris  Prcsse,  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Shep- 
pard,  daughter  of  a  rich  English  widow.  The  belle  Sheppard  used 
to  flirt  with  the  emperor  before  his  marriage  with  Eugenie.  Girar- 
din's  first  wife  died  only  a  short  time  ago;  he  has  two  millions  of 
francs,  and  is  about  forty.    Miss  Sheppard  is  about  twenty-five, 

and  very  pretty.  In  reading  by  candle  light,  place  the  candle 

behind  you,  that  the  rays  may  pass  over  your  shoulder  on  the 

book ;  this  will  relieve  the  eyes.  A  lady  once  remarked,  that 

"  carelessness  was  little  better  than  a  half-way  house  between  acci- 
dent and  design."  Tho  Swedenborgians  have  prepared  a  lit- 
urgy for  public  service;  and  a  similar  course  of  proceeding  is  being 

favorably  urged  by  other  denominations.  Some  lawyers  in 

one  of  the  New  York  courts  were  preparing  themselves  to  make 
long  speeches  upon  a  question  of  costs,  a  few  days  ago.  The 
judge  stopped  them  at  the  beginning,  and  asked  the  amount  of 
the  controversy;  and  on  learning  that  it  was  only  two  dollars, 
took  out  his  wallet,  paid  the  amount,  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  call 

the  next  case.  The  scientific  world  will  learn  with  regret  the 

death  of  tho  celebrated  astronomer,  Von  Biela,  which  took  place 

at  Venice,  on  the  18th  of  February,  in  his  74th  year.  Punch 

says,  "  The  queen  of  Spain,  touched  by  a  sense  of  the  late  cold 
weather,  has  just  given  a  new  cloak,  ornamented  with  garnets  to 
the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand,  reals,  to  '  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  Sorrows.'  There  are  many  sorrowful  virgins  in  England, 
children  and  orphans  of  Spanish  bondholders,  who  would  feci 
obliged  to  her  majesty  for  a  similar  amount  of  reals  to  be  bestowed 

upon  sorrows,  not  in  stone,  but  in  flesh  and  blood."  Professor 

Anderson's  "great  trick"  seems  to  be  to  make  a  theatre  disap- 
pear, as  throe  have  been  burnt  under  his  management.  Rev. 

Adolphe  Monod  is  described  as  the  flower  of  the  evangelical  clergy 
of  Paris.  He  has  extraordinary  pulpit  talents,  adorned  with  a 
rare  degree  of  humility,  devotion  and  spirituality;  and  competent 
judges  regard  him  as  the  best  living  preacher  of  France — an  opin- 
ion which  even  the  celebrated  Catholic  orator,  Father  Lacordaire, 
is  said  to  entertain.  His  voice  is  of  singular  sweetness  and  har- 
mony, and  his  pronunciation  of  the  French  language  cannot  be 

surpassed.  John  Drydcn,  who  received  thirty-one  wounds  in 

one  day,  at  tho  storming  of  Sebastopol,  is  entirely  recovered,  and 
again  doing  duty. 


lUaysifo  ©atijev'mgs. 


Jordan  Jtcms. 


Balloon  Skirts. — In  Paris,  some  inventive  genius  has  con- 
trived a  new  sort  of  air-tight  skirt,  which  the  wearer  can  inflate  at 
pleasure  by  breathing  into  a  gutta  percha  tube.  Tho  robe  thus 
remains  in  a  state  of  collapse  when  the  lady  is  riding  to  a  ball  and 
requires  room  to  seat  herself,  but  is  expanded  to  full  size  when 
she  enters  the  salon.  Wo  should  think  the  husbands  of  the  mar- 
ried might  blow  them  up  for  such  ridiculous  extravagance.  A 
gentleman  out  west  lately  invited  a  lady  to  ride  with  him  ;  but 
finding  her  dress  occupied  the  whole  of  tho  vehicle,  he  mounted 
the  horse  and  rode  off  a  la  postilion  of  Longiumeau,  who  was 
"  such  a  beau." 


E  Pluribus  Unum. — "Can  you  hexplain  the  meaning  of 
those  French  words  that  arc  hissuing  from  that  heagle's  mouth  V 
asked  a  John  Bull,  looking  at  an  American  standard,  of  a  Yan- 
kee sailor.  "  Why,  douse  my  toplights,  where  did  you  go  to 
achool  V  replied  Jack.  "  I  thought  everybody  knew —  We're  all 
flying  to  glory  I" 


Noisy  Carrier's  Book  and  Stationery  Co.,  No.  77  Lono  TYharp,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oal. — Incorporated  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1855.  Charles  P.  Kimball,  President— TrTstees — Charles -P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  Hibben,  G.  B.  Iiaywood.— Cuarles  Galacar,  Agent,  New 
York.  3— 8m 


Peaches. — Don't  be  afraid.  We  shall  have  a  fine  crop  of  this 
glorious  fruit  thia  year,  and  no  mistake.  Our  reputation  as 
prophet  on  it. 


Indians. — The  Minnesota  Pioneer  goes  in  for  granting  In- 
dians land  to  settle  on,  in  order  to  civilize  and  keep  them  quiet. 


New  guano  islands  have  been  discovered  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Indians  of  Minnesota  have  suffered  much  from  famine  dur- 
ing the  last  winter. 

Sugar  lands  in  Texas  can  be  obtained  at  from  three  to  eight 
dollars  per  acre. 

Petitions  are  floodings  the  Now  York  Legislature  asking  the 
right  of  elective  franchise  to  women. 

The  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  "  Dauphin  of  France,"  is  in  Wash- 
ington, oppressed  by  illness,  age  and  penury. 

Van  Amburgh  has  nearly  completed  arrangements  for  a  first- 
rate  equestrian  company,  to  be  exhibited  in  this  country. 

The  authorities  of  Syracuse  have  offered  a  reward  of  $3000  for 
the  detection  of  incendiaries. 

Indian  depredations  continue  on  the  Texas  frontier,  and  a  party 
is  organized  to  follow  them  into  Mexico. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
a  donation  of  $400  from  a  lady  in  Connecticut. 

The  Portsmouth  ( Va. )  Transcript  publishes  the  names  of  1077 
persons  who  died  in  that  place  last  summer. 

The  clipper  ship  Wild  Wave,  of  Boston,  lately  finished  a  voy- 
age of  24,000  miles,  which  she  accomplished  in  199  days. 

Daniel  Bowen,  the  oldest  printer  in  the  United  States,  died 
recently  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

F.uhcr  O'Callahan,  Catholic  priest  at  Holyoke,  has  published  a 
book  against  usury,  or  the  taking  or  giving  of  any  interest  what- 
ever. 

By  sowing  nitrate  of  soda,  in  small  quantities,  in  showery  wea- 
ther, under  trees,  or  cither  in  bald  or  rank  places,  a  most  beauti- 
ful verdure  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  said  that  a  "  crack  "  sailor  is  coming  over  from  England, 
during  the  approaching  yachting  season,  to  contest  the  champion- 
ship of  the  New  York  fleet. 

The  pages  in  Congress  receive  sixty-two  dollars  per  month  for 
dancing  attendance  on  the  members  of  Congress.  The  man  who 
make*  the  fire  gets  three  dollars  per  day. 

The  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  have  agreed  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment over  the  remains  of  the  physicians  and  nurses  who  foil  by 
the  epidemic  there  last  season. 

The  common  strawberry  is  a  natural  dentriflcc,  and  its  juice, 
without  any  preparation,  dissolves  the  calcareous  incrustations  of 
the  teeth,  and  renders  the  breath  sweet  and  agrecabte. 

The  Bangor  Whig  says  that  many  of  the  old  and  some  of  the 
young  plum  trees  in  that  vicinity  have  been  killed,  and  others 
seriously  injured,  during  the  last  winter. 

The  late  Henry  Parish,  of  New  York,  left  by  his  will  the  sum 
of  $50,000  to  various  benevolent  institutions.  Among  them  was 
$10,000  to  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  Vicksburgh  and  Texas  Railroad,  now  in  progress,  does 
not  vary  three  miles  from  an  air  line  throughout  its  entire  length, 
which  is  190  miles. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Whitley,  the  artist,  has  sailed  for  Europe.  He  pur- 
poses delivering  a  course  of  lectures  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  his  native  country,  ere  he  returns  to  America. 

A  child  of  Mr.  George  Atkins  of  South  Gardiner,  aged  about 
nine  months,  vomited  up  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pins,  recently. 
The  story  seems  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  authenticated  by  the 
Gardiner  Transcript.    The  child  is  doing  well. 

A  young  gentleman  named  Porter,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  took 
arsenic,  lately.  He  had  a  love  affair,  and  took  this  method  and 
medicine  to  get  out  of  it.  Of  the  medicine,  however,  he  did  not 
take  enough,  and  still  lives  to  lament  and  to  be  laughed  at. 

We  learn  that,  about  the  12th  of  February,  Isle  au  Sal,  Cape 
do  Verds,  was  healthy  for  humans,  but  cattle  were  dying  for  want 
of  water,  which  was  terribly  scarce,  no  rain  having  fallen  for  four 
years  ! 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire, 
lately,  hut  was  saved  from  destruction.  The  wadding  of  a  fjun, 
fired  during  the  performance  of  a  pantomime  the  previous  evening, 
had  lodged  upon  and  fired  one  of  the  beams  of  the  flies. 

According  to  the  London  Medical  Times,  the  highest  rates  of 
mortality  are  found  among  the  butchers.  The  writer  states  that 
the  red  injected  face  of  the  butcher  has  produced  a  wrong  idea  as 
to  the  healthy  nature  of  his  occupation.  But  this  idea  has  been 
corrected  by  careful  observation,  and  an  analysis  of  the  last  census. 

During  the  assault  on  the  Redan,  an  English  officer  was  about 
being  bayoneted,  when  he  caught  the  hand  of  a  Kussian  officer 
and  gave  him  the  Masonic  grip.  The  Russian  at  once  struck  up 
the  threatening  bayonet,  led  his  newly  found  brother  to  the  rear, 
and  treated  him  with  all  the  kindness  of  a  mason. 

Mr.  Wood,  the  American  Consul  for  Syria,  writes  to  the  Boston 
Traveller  that  fifty  boxes  of  the  monuments  of  disinterred  Nine- 
veh, procured  for  different  New  England  colleges,  reached  Beirut 
in  October  last,  and  will  be  despatched  by  the  first  vessel  which 
sails  from  there  in  the  spring. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  just  now  agitated  by  a  warm  discus- 
sion of  their  chief  doctrinal  symbols.  Some  wish  to  retain  the 
venerable  Augsburg  Confession  intact  as  the  formal  basis  of  doc- 
trine, while  others  desire  to  introduce  what  is  called  the  Definite 
Platform,  which  denies  certain  errors  supposed  to  be  implied  in 
the  old  confession. 

A  gentleman  who  was  born  in  Detroit,  and  is  now  74  years  of 
age,  informs  the  Monroe  Commercial  that  the  winter  of  1812  was 
colder  than  the  last.  The  ice  in  the  lake  was  three  feet  thick,  and 
closed  up  some  of  the  harbors  till  May.  Ten  years  previous  to 
that  time,  the  winter  was  still  colder  ;  and  one  winter,  he  recollects, 
the  snow  was  three  or  four  feet  deep  on  a  level. 

During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  a  Russian  shell  buried  itself  in 
the  side  of  a  hill  without  the  city,  and  opened  a  spring.  A  little 
fountain  bubbled  forth  where  the  cannon  shot  had  fallen,  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  siege  afforded  to  the  thirsty  troops  who 
were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  cold 
water. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Pierce,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  recently  stopped  by 
two  gentlemanly  highwaymen,  and  requested  to  "shell  out. 
Handing  them  a  roll  of  bills,  they  bid  him  "good  night."  The 
roll  of  bills  was  composed  of  broken  bank  notes  ! — the  mean 
scamp  having  defrauded  the  gentlemen  out  of  $2000  in  good 
money  and  two  gold  watches  ! 

There  are  now  1800  Protestant  pastors  in  Holland,  of  whom 
1600  belong  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  The  latter  was 
once  and  for  a  long  time  the  established  church  of  Holland,  and 
the  only  one  which  had  the  favor  of  the  State  ;  but  now,  three 
others — the  Lutherans,  the  Remonstrants,  and  the  Mennonites, — 
share  that  favor.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic*  receive  the  aid  of 
the  government  in  tho  maintenance  of  their  churches. 


It  is  said  that  there  are  250,000  laborers  in  the  English  mines 
who  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  see  the  light  of  day. 

M.  Lamartine  is  said  to  be  reviling  for  the  press  a  new  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  "Des  Illusions." 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was,  on  the  21st  of  January,  pro- 
claimed in  Moldavia,  and  laws  for  its  regulation  published. 

An  Admiralty  Circular  has  been  issued  in  England  stating  that 
"  it  is  their  lordships'  desire  that  officers  of  the  navy  should  not 
wear  beards  or  moustaches  on  board  her  majesty's  ships." 

M.  de  Girardin  is  said  to  be  about  to  re-issue  his  well-known 
essay  entitled  "  Peace,"  in  which  he  calls  for  the  immediate  de- 
struction of  Gibraltar. 

There  are  twelve  newspapers  published  in  Constantinople,  seve- 
ral of  them  having  unpronounceable  Turkish,  Greek  and  Bulga- 
rian names. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  "  desiring  to  recognize  the  services 
which  Baron  de  Rothschild  has  rendered  to  the  State,"  has  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  decoration  of  the  Second  Class  of  the  Iron 
Crown. 

The  French  government  has  decided  on  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Sairbruek  to  Treves,  and  another  to  the  frontier  of 
Luxembourg ;  application  has  been  made  to  the  Chambers  for  a 
credit  for  this  purpose. 

The  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  making  efforts  to  adorn  with 
chefs-d'auvre  of  sculpture  St.  George's  Hall.  Statues  of  Peel  and 
Stephenson  are  already  placed  ;  and  they  have  now  invited  twelve 
of  the  most  eminent  English  sculptors  to  send  in  models  for  a 
statue  of  Archdeacon  Brooks.  The  sum  named  for  tho  work  is 
£1750. 

Qaxxbs  of  (6>olb. 


....  Modesty  is  of  the  color  of  virtue. — Diogenes. 

...  No  metaphysician  ever  felt  the  deficiency  of  words  as 
much  as  the  grateful. — Lacon. 

....  The  things  which  are  remembered  are  few  and  unimpor- 
tant compared  with  those  which  are  forgotten. —  Wigglcsworth. 

....  The  seasons,  like  ourselves,  teach  their  course  by  some- 
thing of  beauty,  or  of  glory,  that  is  left  behind. — Bulwer. 

....  Few  take  care  to  live  well,  but  many  to  live  long ;  though 
it  is  in  everybody's  power  to  do  the  former,  but  in  no  man's  power 
to  do  the  latter. — Thomas  Fuller. 

....  It  is  fitter  for  youth  to  learn  than  to  teach,  and  for  age  to 
teach  than  learn ;  and  yet  fitter  for  an  old  man  to  learn  than  to  bo 
ignorant. —  Yauvenargucs. 

....  lie  who  pleases  himself,  without  injuring  his  neighbor,  is 
quite  as  likely  to  please  half  the  world,  as  he  who  vainly  strives  to 
please  the  world — Bacon. 

....  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  whimsically  dismal  figure 
in  nature  than  a  man  of  real  modesty  who  assumes  an  air  of  im- 
pudence.— Goldsmith. 

....  A  man  who  has  no  enemies  ought  to  have  very  faithful 
friends,  and  one.  who  has  no  such  friends  ought  not  to  think  it  a 
calamity  that  he  has  enemies  to  be  his  effectual  monitors. — Carlyle. 

....  A  winged  word  hath  struck  ineradicably  in  a  million  hearts, 
and  envenomed  every  hour  throughout  their  hard  pulsation.  On 
a  winged  word  bath  hung  the  destiny  of  nations. — Landor. 

....  A  troubled  mind  is  often  relieved  by  maintaining  a  cheer- 
ful demeanor.  The  effort  withdraws  its  attention  from  the  cause 
of  pain,  and  the  cheerfulness  which  it  promotes  in  others  extends 
by  sympathy  to  itself. —  Wigglesworth. 


Joker's  Buugct 


Why  are  good  resolutions  like  fainting  ladies  ?  Because  they 
want  "carrying  out." 

Advice  to  an  editor  is  like  wit  to  a  millionaire,  or  modesty  in  a 
ballet  dancer — a  little  of  it  goes  a  great  way. 

We  often  hear  of  a  man  "  being  in  advance  of  his  age,"  but 
who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  being  in  the  same  predicament  t 

Sweddlepipes  thinks  that  instead  of  giving  credit  to  whom  it  is 
due,  tho  cash  had  better  be  paid.  Rather  impertinent,  Mr.  Sweddle. 

A  f  icetious  tradesman  in  Worcester,  after  having  repeatedly 
announced  that  he  was  selling  off,  has  now  placarded  his  house  with 
bills  stating  that  he  is  selling  on  ! 

Apple-dealer  to  pilfering  youth — "Young  man,  drop  that  apple 
and  start !"  Boy — "  Certainly,  but  I  thought  yon  always  gave 
samples  to  customers." 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  next  Sunday  night,"  a  young  lady  said,  as 
she  followed  her  beau  to  the  door,  who  seemed  to  be  wavering  in 
his  attachment.    "  So  shall  I,"  was  his  reply. 

A  priest  once  said,  in  addressing  his  flock: — "Many  a  pint  of 
rum  to  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  there  will  spring 
from  the  union  a  whole  family  of  shillelahs  and  broken  heads." 

A  Western  writer  thinks  if  the  proper  way  of  spelling  tho'  is 
"  though,"  and  ate  "  eight,"  and  bo  "  beau,"  the  proper  way  of 
spelling  potatoes  is  "  poughteighteaux."  The  new  way  of  spelling 
softly  is  "  psoughtleigh." 

When  Edward  Everett  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  before 
leaving  Boston,  Judge  Story  gave  as  a  sentiment :  "  Genius  is 
sure  to  be  rewarded  where  Everett  goes."  Mr.  Everett  respond- 
ed :  "  Law,  equity  and  jurisprudence — no  efforts  can  raise  thorn 
above  one  Story." 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  MisceUanemu  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  nnd  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper  In  politic!,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  r.u'ER  roR  the  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tub  kahmoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  Amusement  of  tbo  general  reader.  Anunrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  arc  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  i»  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paprr,  the  present  circulation  of  which  fir  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   $2  00 

4  subsoritwrs,  11     11   7  00 

10         "         "     "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
stvtnteenik  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Fun  or  ocr  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
$4  per  annum.   Published  every  Saturday,  by  If;  M.  BAI.LOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mase 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  beautiful  emblematic  scene  below  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Billings,  designed  expressly  for  our  paper.  At  the  top  of  the 
sketch  are  the  State  arms — a  shield  with  a  delineation  of  a  penin- 
sula, on  which  are  a  tent,  a  volunteer  soldier  and  an  American 
flag,  surmounted  by  the  American  eagle  and  supported  by  two 
stags.  The  mottoes  aro  "Tuebor"  (I  will  defend),  and  "Si 
quseris  peninsulam  amcenam,  circumspice  (If  you  seek  a  pleasant 
peninsula,  look  around  you).  Below  are  two  Indian  women  pre- 
paring the  land  with  their  wooden  picks,  for  receiving  the  corn  a 
third  is  sowing.  On  one  side  two  Indians  are  carrying  a  canoe 
upon  their  shoulders — on  the  other  are  seen  steamboats  and  sail- 
ing vessels,  with  haymakers  at  work,  thus  contrasting  the  arts  of 
civilization  with  those  of  savage  life.  Michigan  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  the  "  Northwest  Territory."  It  was  partially  explor- 
ed by  French  traders  from  Canada  in  1640,  and  the  first  settle- 
ment was  formed  at  Detroit,  in  1670.  In  the  peace  of  1763,  Eng- 


land obtained  possession  of  it,  and  ceded  it  to  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  war.  Michigan  proper,  by  which 
the  larger  of  the  two  peninsulas  comprised  in  the  State  is  known, 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  surface.  The  northern  half  is  still 
scantily  populated,  as  its  soil  is  considered  inferior  to  the  south- 
ern. In  the  settled  parts  the  rich  soil  yields  a  large  return  to 
agricultural  labor.  The  forests  embrace  a  great  many  varieties  of 
trees.  There  are  several  rivers  flowing  into  the  great  lakes  on 
which  the  State  borders.  The  Central  and  Southern  railroads  aro 
doing  much  to  develop  the  wealth  of  Michigan.  Copper,  iron 
and  lead  exist  abundantly  in  this  State.  Several  millions  of  cap- 
ital are  employed  in  manufactures — and  there  are  immense  ex- 
ports of  flour  from  this  State.  There  are  still  a  considerable 
number  of  Indians  within  its  borders.  The  white  population  is 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  various  lands  and  races,  like 
that  of  the  other  North-western  States — and  consequently  there 
are  found  a  number  of  different  religious  denominations,  tho 


Methodists  being  the  most  numerous.  The  population  is  about 
400,000.  Superficial  area  of  the  State,  including  36,000  square 
miles  of  water  surface,  is  about  92,500  square  miles.  The  seat 
of  government  is  located  permanently  at  Lansing,  Ingham  coun- 
ty. The  income  of  the  State  largely  exceeds  its  current  expen- 
ditures. There  are  3097  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  educa- 
tion is  liberally  provided  for.  A  State  Normal  School  went  into 
operation  at  Ypsilanti,  in  1853.  The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  is  at  Kalamazoo,  and  the  Michigan  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  at  Flint.  The  State  Prison  is  at  Jackson  ; 
in  1852,  the  income  of  the  prison  during  the  year  was  $25,487  80; 
the  expenditures,  $25,042  07.  Average  number  of  convicts,  210. 
Solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  State  Prison  for  life 
has  been  substituted  for  the  death  penalty  for  murder,  in  this 
State.  About  $25,000  aro  expended  annually  for  the  relief  of 
paupers ;  while  at  the  6amo  time  other  public  charities  are  well 
and  efficiently  sustained. 
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*  — OR,  

CALYPSO,  THE  WANDERER, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  WAIL 

BY  T.  IIURI.rNGAMK  ROSS. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  III.— [continued.] 
The  pirates  who  stood  ready  at  their  guns,  now  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  drop  their  matches  and  seize  their  cutlasses.  Clarence 
Howard  was  the  first  man  to  gain  the  pirate's  deck,  and  with  the 
first  sweep  of  his  good  sword  the  pirate  lieutenant  fell.  The 
crew  of  the  Lone  Star  numbered  Forty-two  souls  all  told,  while 
the  Mexican  had  sixty ;  though  our  Yankee  tars  found  about  a 
dozen  of  them  already  killed.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
for  the  schooner's  crew  to  gain  the  deck  of  the  brig,  and  when 
onco  there  they  went  into  the  work  with  a  power  of  purpose 
which  was  irresistible.  The  Mexicans  were  bold  men,  but  they 
fcould  not  withstand  the  strange,  reckless  bravery  which  met  them 
now.  .There  are  peculiarities  of  physical  bravery  other  than  the 
mere  brute  force  and  science  of  arms — there  is  the  power  of  con- 
scious right,  and  the  knowledge  of  moral  superiority;  and  then 
there  is  much  in  the  prestige  of  one's  nationality.  At  all  events 
the  noble  men  of  the  Lone  Star  seemed  almost  like  warriors  in- 
spired. Wherever  their  blows  fell,  death  was  sure  to  follow,  and 
ere  long  the  enemy  began  to  give  way. 

From  the  first  of  the  engagement  Howard  tried  to  find  Jilok 
Tudel,  and  ho  succeeded  at  length  in  doing  so ;  but  ere  they 
could  cross  their  swords,  somo  of  the  Mexicans  cried  out  for 
quarter. 

"  Never  !"  shouted  Tudel,  in  blind  rage.  "Fight  to  the  death, 
every  man  of  you.  By  the  cross,  the  first  man  who  flinches  shall 
fall  by  my  own  hand !    Now,  senor  capitan,  you  have  found  me." 

This  had  the  ctfect  of  causing  the  fainting  pirates  to  come  up 
to  the  work  again,  hut  it  also  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Yan- 
kees to  brace  up  their  nerves  with  new  force.  As  Tudel  spoke 
that  last  sentence,  he  crossed  swords  with  Clarence  Howard  ;  the 
pistols  had  all  been  fired,  and  the  combat  now  was  with  cutlasses 
alone.  At  the  first  stroke  Clarence  knocked  his  antagonist's 
sword  down,  and  would  have  passed  his  own  weapon  through  tho 
villain's  body,  had  not  one  of  the  Mexican  men,  who  chanced  to 
stand  near,  knocked  it  down.  That  moment  would  hare  been  the 
young  captain's  last  but  for  the  faithful  Peter.  The  boy  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  on  board  the  schooner,  but  as  the  fight 
progressed,  his  burning  patriotism  overcame  all  other  consider- 
ations, and  seizing  a  pistol  and  cutlass,  ho  leaped  upon  the  pi- 
rate's deck.  He  sprang  upon  the  quarter-rail,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  seo  his  commander's  sword  knocked  down  and  the  point 
of  the  enemy's  sword  at  his  breast.  With  a  lightning-like  mo- 
tion, hut  with  a  steady  nerve,  the  boy  raised  his  pistol  and  shot 
the  Mexican  dead.  Howard  saw  the  movement,  and  with  a  nod 
of  gratitude  to  his  boy  he  returned  to  tho  conflict.  Tudel  had 
regained  his  guard,  and  his  next  blow  was  a  downward  cut, 
aiming  at  his  antagonist's  head.  Quick  as  thought  Clarence 
sprung  forward  and  caught  the  coming  blow  upon  his  left  arm, 
reaching  far  enough  in  to  take  tho  hilt  upon  his  arm  instead  of 
the  blade.  The  movement  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  sudden, 
for  the  Mexican  had  never  before  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
warding  a  sword  blow  with  the  naked  arm ;  the  force  of  the  blow 
staggered  him,  and  with  one  smart  blow  of  his  pommel,  Clarence 
felled  him  upon  the  deck. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  cry  for  quarters,  and  at  tho 
word  from  tho  Yankeo  captain,  the  combat  ceased.  Tudel  had 
only  been  stunned  by  the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  secured,  Howard  turned  his  attention  to  the  crew  ;  the 
deck  was  all  covered  with  blood,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  wero  loud  and  agonizing. 

"  Take  them  as  they  come,"  said  Howard.  "  To  those  who 
suffer  most,  whether  friend  or  foe,  render  the  first  assistance;  the 
battle  is  ended,  and  wo  may  find  use  for  mercy  now." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    DIRE    MIS  II  AT. 

Tite  conflict  on  the  pirate's  deck  had  been  a  sharp  and  severe 
one.  Weapons  of  death  had  there  been  used  by  those  who  meant 
a  death  for  every  blow,  and  tho  carnage  had  been  extensive  in 
view  of  the  numbers  engaged.  Out  of  sixty-ono  men  who  had 
composed  tho  crew  of  tho  brig,  only  twenty-two  were  now  alive, 
and  several  of  those  wero  severely  wounded.  The  Americans 
had  lost  but  thirteen  men,  and  only  two  were  seriously  wounded. 
This  was  a  great  loss  from  such  a  crew,  but  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, tho  surprise,  if  any,  should  be  that  there  were  not 
moro  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  dead  could  bo  buried  the  brig  was  rendered  fit 
for  sailing,  and  having  put  a  crew  on  board  sufficient  to  sail  her, 
Captain  Howard  shaped  his  course  for  Galveston.  The  prisoners 
wero  all  confined  on  board  the  schooner,  where  most  of  them 
spent  their  time  in  cursing  their  captors  ;  and  those  who  could 
manage  to  pronounce  a  few  English  oaths,  entered  into  a  practi- 
cal use  of  the  language  with  peculiar  zeal.  But  they  did  not 
manage  to  arouso  much  anger  iu  the  bosoms  of  their  captors,  for 
there  was  something  so  supremely  foolish  and  ridiculous  in  the 
labored  utterance  of  tho  oaths  in  abominable  English,  that  the 


brave  fellows  were  more  inclined  to  pity  and  smile  than  anything 
else. 

Jilok  Tudel  was  a  man  not  far  from  forty  years  of  age ;  tall 
and  stout,  and  with  a  complexion  almost  as  dark  as  an  In- 
dian's. Ho  was  a  lepero  by  birth  and  education,  and  after  many 
j ears  of  villany  upon  tho  land,  ho  betook  himself  to  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  as  a  more  extended  and  profitable  field  of  labor.  He 
possessed  a  face  of  more  internal  meaning  than  generally  belongs 
to  the  miscrublo  leperos  of  Mexico,  and  there  was  much  intelli- 
gence in  the  flash  of  his  large,  dark  eyes.  But  tho  look  of  bru- 
tal excess  which  marked  his  face  overcame  all  other  expressions, 
and  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  man  whose  only  guide  in  life  was 
the  lowest  of  human  passions.  He  was  confined  upon  the  after 
part  of  the  berth-deck,  and  ho  might  have  been  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  schooner,  had  he  not  mado  use  of  tho  most  murder- 
ous threats  when  he  was  first  confined. 

Clarence  Howard  gazed  upon  this  man,  and  wondered  if  it  was 
possible  that  Antonio  St.  Marc  had  agreed  that  his  sweet  child 
should  marry  with  such  a  being.  He  had  begun  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  wandering  woman's  assertions,  when  new  proof  came 
from  the  man's  own  lips. 

One  afternoon  the  young  captain  went  down  upon  the  berth- 
deck  to  see  bow  his  prisoner  came  on,  and  after  he  had  gazed 
awhile  upon  Tudel,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  the 
latter  spoke. 

"  Senor  capitan,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me  ?" 
"  I  mean  to  deliver  you  up  to  the  authorities  at  Galveston," 
was  Howard's  reply. 

"  But  there  is  no  military  station  there." 
"  There  is  enough  for  our  purpose." 

"  But  look  ye,  senor — give  me  my  liberty,  and  I  swear  to  you 
that  three  Americans  shall  be  given  up  to  you  in  exchange." 

"  But  why  should  I  set  you  at  liberty  more  than  the  rest  of  my 
prisoners  1" 

"  For  a  very  good  reason,  senor.  I  am  rich  enough  now  to 
live  without  more  labor,  so  if  I  give  you  my  promise  that  I  will 
not  trouble  your  countrymen  any  more,  circumstances  will  not 
force  me  to  break  my  word.  And  there  is  another  reason,  senor, 
which,  if  you  are  a  reasonable  man  and  possess  a  kind  heart,  will 
move  you.  In  the  city  of  my  home  there  is  a  fair  maiden  who  is 
waiting  anxiously  the  return  of  her  lover.  She  asks  even  now 
for  the  husband  whom  you  would  keep  from  her." 

"  Ah,  senor,"  uttered  Clarence,  with  a  strangely  fluttering  heart, 
"  and  are  you  sure  the  maiden  waits  for  you  ?" 

"  I  am,  senor  capitan." 

"  Is  she  a  young  girl,  or  have  your  affections  fallen  upon  ono 
near  your  own  age  ?"  asked  Clarence,  lightly. 

"  In  our  land  we  do  not  force  the  cooler  matrons  of  advanced 
years  into  the  silken  bonds.  No,  senor — she  is  not  only  a  young 
girl,  but  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  Vera  Cruz.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  heard  of  the  Senor  Antonio  St.  Marc  ?" 

*'  I  have  heard  of  him,"  was  Clarence's  reply,  given  in  a  calm, 
low  tone,  for  he  would  not  reveal  his  own  feelings  in  the  matter. 
"  He  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  if  I  mistake  not." 

"  Yes,  senor — not  only  wealthy,  but  of  much  influence  If 
you  will  set  me  free,  you  shall  havo  three  American  prisoners  in 
exchange." 

*'  I  don't  wish  to  pry  into  your  secrets,  senor,"  returned  How- 
ard ;  "  but  still  it  appears  to  me  that  the  maiden  has  chosen  rather 
strangely." 

"Eh?" 

"  You  cannot  fail  to  understand  me,"  resumed  the  young  cap- 
tain, unmoved.  "  Surely  your  past  life  has  not  been  one  to  at- 
tract the  respect  of  a  virtuous  girl." 

For  the  moment  Tudel  seemed  inclined  to  be  angry  at  this,  but 
he  quickly  overcame  tho  emotion,  and  assuming  a  smile,  he  said  : 

"  O,  you  don't  understand  the  nature  of  our  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted girls.  If  a  man  is  brave  and  true,  they  seldom  ask  wheth- 
er he  stained  his  sword  on  <the  field,  in  tho  chapparal,  or  on  tho 
sea.    But  you  will  exchange  me !" 

"  Where  V 

"  Why — you  have  my  word  that  three  prisoners  shall  bo  re- 
leased the  moment  I  reach  Vera  Cruz." 

"  I  rather  guess  I  shall  leave  that  matter  to  bo  decided  by  our 
supremo  court  at  Galveston." 

"  Eh  ?    Your  supreme — court  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  Simply  that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  pirates  exact- 
ly in  tho  same  light  that  we  do  prisoners  of  war." 

"Piratts,  senor  !"  gasped  the  wretch,  turning  pale.  *'  You  do 
not  mean  that  you  regard  me  as  such  ?" 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Jilok  Tudel,  I  cannot  regard  you  as  anything 
else." 

"  But — but — I  have  a  regular  commission  from  my  govern- 
ment." 

"  Perhaps  you  have — and  yet  you  are  but  a  pirate,  after  all. 
You  have  been  only  a  pirate  these  six  or  seven  years.  Wo  will 
place  you  in  the  keeping  of  the  authorities  at  Galveston,  and  if 
you  can  make  them  believe  that  you  are  an  honest  man,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  do  so." 

With  these  words  Captain  Howard  turned  away,  for  at  that 
moment,  just  as  he  ceased  speaking,  one  of  tho  lookouts  reported 
land  ahead.  The  captive  pirate  chieftain  uttered  some  dreadful 
threats  as  his  captor  turned  away,  but  they  were  not  noticed.  It 
proved  to  be  Galveston  Island  which  had  thus  been  reported,  and 
before  dark  tho  schooner  was  safely  anchored  in  the  bay,  with  her 
prize  alongside ;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  known  on  shore  that 
tho  notorious  pirate  had  been  captured,  the  water's  edge  was 
lined  with  enthusiastic  men,  women,  and  children,  who  came 
down  to  make  known  their  opinion  in  the  matter,  by  shouting, 
and  throwing  up  hats  and  kerchiefs,  and  other  demonstrations. 


Captain  Howard  went  on  shore  at  once  and  reported  his  suc- 
cess, but  as  it  was  then  nenr  night,  it  was  arranged  that  the  pris- 
oners should  not  be  brought  off  until  morning.  Clarence  remain- 
ed on  shore  until  nine  o'clock,  and  then  returned  to  hia  schooner. 
He  went  down  upon  tho  berth-deck  and  saw  that  Tudel  was  safe, 
and  having  been  assured  that  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  like- 
wise safe,  and  having  given  orders  for  the  keeping  up  of  a  strict 
guard  during  die  night,  he  retired  to  his  cabin.  It  was  now  near 
ten  o'clock,  and  not  feeling  very  sleepy  ho  sat  down  to  overhaul 
the  bad  get  of  newspapers  ho  had  received. 

The  schooner  was  anchored  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
and  the  sentinels  had  strict  orders  to  keep  all  boats  off  during  the 
night.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  yet  the  young  captain  sat  at 
his  table  engaged  in  reading  the  newspapers.  There  was  much 
of  exciting  news  that  interested  him,  and  he  thought  not  of  his 
bed.  He  sat  thus,  just  finishing  a  long  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  war,  when  he  thought  ho  heard  a  dipping  sound  close  under 
the  stern.  He  arose  and  went  to  the  after  part  of  the  cabin, 
and  opened  ono  of  the  windows  and  looked  out ;  the  moon  was 
hidden  behind  a  dark  mass  of  clouds,  and  the  water  was  dark; 
though  an  object  of  any  respectable  size  could  have  been  seen  at 
some  distance.  He  looked  carefully  about  upon  tho  surface  of 
the  water,  but  he  could  see  nothing,  so  be  returned  to  his  table 
and  sat  down.  But  as  he  ■finished  tho  article  upon  which  ho  had 
been  engaged,  he  began  to  feel  his  lids  droop,  and  he  put  up  his 
papers  and  prepared  to  retire. 

There  was  a  hanging  lamp  in  the  cabin,  and  having  turned 
this  down,  so  that  the  flame  gave  but  a  faint  glimmer,  the  cap- 
tain turned  in.  He  had  hardly  placed  his  head  upon  his  pillow, 
when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  another  unusual  sound  in  tho 
water  under  the  stern.  He  knew  this  could  be  no  ripple  of  the 
waves,  as  ho  had  thought  before,  and  quickly  leaping  from 
his  berth  he  sprang  to  the  window  and  looked  out  again.  The 
moon  was  still  behind  the  clouds,  but  Howard  could  plainly  see 
a  dim  object  moving  away  from  the  vessel.  He  sprang  back  to 
his  berth  and  seized  his  pistols,  but  before  he  could  regain  tho 
window,  tho  lookout  upon  the  poop  hailed  the  suspicious  object. 
However,  the  captain  hastened  to  the  window  and  cried  out  him- 
self ;  he  was  sure  now,  that  it  was  a  man  swimming  away. 

"  Stop !  stop  !"  he  cried.    "  Stop,  or  I'll  shoot  yon  I" 

But  the  object  did  not  stop.  On  the  contrary,  it  moved  off 
with  increased  speed,  so  that  there  was  no  more  doubt  about  its 
identity.  The  captain  fired  both  his  pistols,  but  without  seeming 
effect ;  and  in  a  moment  more  the  man  upon  the  poop  fired. 
Howard  now  rushed  on  deck  to  find  what  was  the  matter,  and  as 
he  reached  the  poop  he  found  some  half-dozen  of  the  watch  gazing 
over  the  taffrail. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  the  captain  cried,  as  he  came  up.  "  Fire  !  fire  ! 
— down  into  the  cutter  and  bring  it  alongside — quick  I  Mr. 
Hart,  are  your  prisoners  all  safe?" 

"  Yes,  sir — every  ono  of  them." 

"  And  where  is  Tudel  ?    Is  he,  too,  safo  t" 

"  Nathans  is  with  him,  sir,"  returned  Hart. 

"  Somebody  is  leaving  tho  schooner.  Man  the  cutter,  sir,  at 
once,  and  I  will  go  below  and  seo  Nathans." 

Thus  speaking — three  muskets  having  been  fired  at  the  depart- 
ing object — Captain  Howard  hastened  below,  going  down  by  way 
of  tho  main  hatch.  He  had  not  got  more  than  half  way  down 
before  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  light  upon  the  deck,  the 
great  lantern  which  usually  burned  close  by  the  hatchway,  having 
gone  out.  At  the  same  moment,  too,  he  was  run  into  by  somo 
ono  who  was  coming  up  from  below. 

"  Who's  this  ?"  asked  Howard. 

"  It's  me,  sir,"  uttered  a  frightened  voice. 

"  And  who  is  met" 

"  Jackson,  sir.  The  lantern's  gone  out,  and  I  was  coming  up 
to  see  what  was  the  matter." 

"  Then  jump  to  the  binnacle  and  get  a  light  at  once  and  bring 
it  down  here.  Nathans  1  Nathans !  Nathans  !  Good  heavens  ! 
where  is  the  man  ?  Make  haste  with  that  lantern  !  Come — bear 
a  hand !" 

By  this  time  the  crew  were  all  awake,  and  as  soon  as  tho  lan- 
tern came  the  captain  seized  it  and  hurried  down  tho  ladder,  and 
sprang  to  the  place  where  the  pirate  chieftain  had  been  confined. 
But — heavens  !  what  a  sight  mot  their  gaze  1  There  lay  Nathans, 
the  man  who  had  been  placed  to  watch  the  prisoner,  with  a  short, 
heavy  bowie-knife  driven  clear  through  his  right  temple,  the  point 
protruding  just  below  the  left  car  !  For  a  moment  Clarence  How- 
ard was  struck  dumb  with  horror.  Tho  pirato  chief  was  gone, 
and  this  was  his  parting  mark  1  Without  a  word  tho  captain 
sprang  upon  the  deck. 

"  Man  the  boat  I"  he  gasped,  in  a  hoarse,  choking  tone. 

"All  ready,  sir,"  reported  Hart.    "  Did  you  find — " 

"He's  gone !  Go  in  the  l>oat,  Mr.  Hart,  and  be  sure  you  take 
that  man  alive  if  you  can.  O,  do  not  miss  him.  Off,  now,  and 
buckle  to  those  oars  with  a  will.    Where's  the  boatswain  1" 

"  Here,  sir." 

"  Call  away  my  gig — quick  1" 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  gig  was  lowered  and  manned,  and 
the  old  gunner  was  sent  in  charge  of  her.  Peter  Sythe  was  also 
sent  in  the  gig,  from  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  construction  of  bis 
eyes  enabled  him  to  sec  at  an  almost  incredible  distance  in  the 
night. 

Shortly  after  the  boats  had  gone  the  captain  went  forwurd  to 
assure  himself  that  the  prisoners  were  all  safe  there,  and  then  he 
went  below  again.  He  found  a  man,  whose  hammock  hung  near 
the  spot  where  Tudel  had  been  confined,  standing  in  his  bare 
frock,  and  gazing  with  eagerness  on  a  jacket  which  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

"  What  is  it,  my  man  ?"  asked  Howard. 
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"  Why,  sir — look  here.  I  left  my  own  jacket  and  trowsers  here 
when  I  turned  in,  and  now  they're  gone — and  these  outlandish 
duds  have  been  left  in  their  place.  They  look  just  like  that  Mex- 
ican's traps." 

"  So  they  are,"  returned  Howard.  "  Ths  incarnate  fiend  has 
murdered  poor  Nathans,  exchanged  clothes  with  you,  and  made 
his  escape.    But  we'll  have  him  yet ;  the  boats  are  after  him." 

After  this  the  man  hunted  up  his  bag  and  got  out  another  suit 
of  garments,  and  then  he  came  back  to  where  his  commander 
was  examining  the  position  of  the  body  of  Nathans. 

"Ho  must  have  been  sitting  upon  this  stool  when  Tudel  struck 
him,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  then  he  was  eased  back  so  that  his 
full  might  make  no  noise." 

Upon  further  examination  the  irons  by  which  Tudel  had  been 
confined  were  found.  Those  which  had  been  upon  the  wrists 
were  whole,  the  hands  having  been  evidently  slipped  through  them, 
and  after  the  hands  were  free  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  remove  the 
irons  from  the  feet,  as  the  bar  of  the  hand  irons  served  to  turn  the 
key.of  the  others.  No  one  had  thought  of  searching  the  prisoner 
for  concealed  weapons,  though  Clarence  now  felt  himself  much  to 
blamo  for  not  having  done  so.  After  due  consultation  it  was  de- 
termined, as  the  most  rational  hypothesis,  that  Tudel  must  have 
fixed  his  irons  so  that  he  could  slip  them  off  instantly,  and  that  he 
then  sat  down  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  for  one  of  the  men, 
whose  hammock  hung  near  the  place,  and  who  had  been  awake 
when  six  bells  was  struck  (eleven  o'clock),  said  that  he  turned 
over  just  as  the  bell  was  striking,  and  looked  out  to  see  how  the 
prisoner  was.  At  that  time  Tudel  sat  upon  a  camp  stool,  with  his 
hands  folded  in  his  lap  beneath  the  folds  of  his  pointed  jacket, 
and  with  his  head  leaning  against  the  casing  of  the  pumps,  snor- 
ing gently  and  steadily.  Soon  after  that  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
did  not  awake  again  until  ho  heard  the  report  of  the  carbines 
which  were  fired  from  the  deck. 

With  this  information  it  was  easy  to  see  how  the  work  had  been 
done.  Nathans,  feeling  sure  that  the  fellow  was  sound  asleep, 
had  seated  himself,  and  in  a  moment  of  abstraction  he  had  re- 
ceived the  fatal  blow — and  he  had  received  it,  too,  from  a  hand 
eminently  skilled  in  that  mode  of  warfare. 

The  captain  directed  somo  of  the  men  to  remove  the  body  to 
the  deck,  and  there  wash  it  and  put  on  suitable  clothing  for  inter- 
ment, and  then  he  went  up.  Shortly  after  this  the  gig  returned, 
the  gunner  reporting  that  so  far  nothing  could  be  found  of  the  es- 
caped prisoner  ;  but  the  crew  of  the  cutter  had  gone  on  shore,  and 
meant  to  search  carefully  there,  and  also  watch  to  see  if  he  landed 
after  them. 

"  However,"  resumed  Gould,  "  I  am  suro  the  villain  got  ashore 
ahead  of  us ;  ho  had  the  wind  and  current  in  his  favor,  and  if  he 
is  an  expert  swimmer,  he  could  easily  have  gained  tho  beach  before 
we  did." 

Tho  captain  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  sound  of  oars  fell 
upon  his  cars,  and  upon  going  to  the  taffrail  ho  could  see  the  out- 
lines of  a  boat  coming  towards  the  schooner. 

"  It's  tho  first  cutter,  sir,"  said  Peter,  who  sprang  aft  and 
looked  over. 

"  Perhaps  thoy'vo  found  him,"  uttered  Howard,  nervously. 

"  They  must  have  found  him,  elso  they  wouldn't  be  coming 
back,"  said  tho  gunner.  "  At  any  rate  they  wouldn't  be  coming 
now,  for  they  haven't  had  a  chance  to  hunt  any  yot.  I'll  bet  a 
dollar  they've  caught  him  coming  ashore." 

Clarence  was  all  excitement  as  the  cutter  came  nearer  to  tho 
vessel,  but  he  did  not  hail  her.  He  gazed  down  anxiously  into 
her  as  she  came  up  under  tho  quarter,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  him 
to  seo  plainly.  When  the  boat  reached  the  gangway,  Daniels, 
the  coxswain,  was  the  first  one  to  come  over  the  side. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Hart  V  asked  Howard. 

"  He's  gone  around  to  tho  town,  sir,  to  start  up  horses,"  replied 
Daniels. 

"  Then  you  have  not  found  tho  prisoner?"  asked  Howard,  ner- 
vously. 

"  No,  sir.  He's  gone  off  a  horse-back.  When  we  went  up 
from  the  beach  we  found  Tom  Slidell  flying  around  in  a  high 
passion.  He  said  he  had  just  got  out  of  bed,  not  moro'n  fifteen 
minutes  before,  and  that  as  ho  looked  out  at  his  window  he  saw  a 
man  come  running  up  from  tho  water.  The  man  passed  his 
house,  and,  Tom  thought,  turned  up  into  his  yard.  As  quick  as 
ho  could  he  put  on  his  clothes  and  ran  out,  and  was  just  in  time 
to  see  a  man  in  sailor's  clothes  mount  his  horse.  He  sang  out 
with  all  his  might,  but  the  horse  galloped  away  like  lightning. 
We  told  him  it  was  none  of  our  men,  but  a  pirate  whom  we  had 
captured.  Ho  then  offered  to  accompany  Mr.  Hart  to  a  place 
where  men  and  horses  could  be  procured,  so  he  went;  and  sent 
us  back  to  report  to  you." 

"  How  far  have  they  got  to  go  before  horses  can  bo  obtained  !" 
asked  Howard. 

"  Not  a  great  ways,  sir.  Only  there's  one  thing  bad — Tom 
says  his  horse  is  about  the  fastest  one  in  Galveston." 

Captain  Howard  pondered  a  few  minutes  upon  this,  and  then 
ho  resolved  to  go  on  shore.  He  gavo  the  most  strict  orders  con- 
coming  the  prisoners,  and  then  leaped  into  his  boat  and  landed  at 
tho  town.  He  aroused  some  of  the  civil  officers  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  ere  long,  fifty  horsemen  were  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive. But  Jilok  Tudel  was  not  found.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon  on  the  following  day,  most  of  tho  pursuers  had  re- 
turned, but  with  no  tidings  of  the  pirate. 

It  was  near  night  when  Clarence  Howard  returned  to  his  vessel. 
He  had  lost  his  most  especial  prisoner ;  but  he  had  resolved  to 
make  a  more  extended  pursuit ;  ho  had  given  notice  that  he  had 
business  inland,  and  that  he  might  be  gone  even  a  mouth.  The 
boy  Peter  was  the  only  companion  whom  he  planned  to  take  with 
him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ST.  MAUC. 

In  one  of  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz 
stood  the  dwelling  of  Antonio  St.  Marc.  Like  most  of  the  other 
houses,  it  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  wide  court  in  the 
centre.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  St.  Marc  had  just  return- 
ed from  his  gaming  club,  where  ho  had  been  to  dinner.  He  made 
his  way  to  a  sumptuous  apartment,  where  everything  which  wealth 
could  procure  for  the  comfort  of  tho  low  sensualist,  was  spread 
out.  Ho  was  a  man  about  five  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  tall  and 
powerful  of  frame ;  with  a  dark,  swarthy  face  ;  hair  black  and 
straight,  like  an  Indian's ;  eyes  of  a  jetty  hue,  and  features 
coarse  and  heavy.  He  was  not  a  brutal  looking  man,  but  he  did 
look  like  a  villain.  There  was  the  cast  of  the  cool,  calculating 
rascal  in  every  line  of  his  features,  and  the  peculiar  firo  of  his  eye 
told  of  a  spirit  that  brooked  no  restraint.  His  dress  was  gaudy 
in  the  extreme,  his  jacket  and  trowscrs  being  heavily  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  and  several  jewels  of  much  valui  flashing  upon 
his  person  and  fingers.  He  sat  a  few  moments  after  he  entered 
his  apartment  as  though  he  would  thank  somo  one  to  tell  him 
what  to  do.  His  eye  chanced  to  fill  upon  a  guitar  at  length,  and 
he  picked  it  up  and  commenced  to  play  one  of  those  airs  peculiar 
to  the  Mexican  fandango.  Ho  played  with  much  skill,  though 
not  with  very  refined  taste. 

St.  Marc  was  thus  engaged  when  some  one  rapped  at  his  door, 
and  he  bade  them  enter.  It  was  one  of  his  servants  who  came  in 
to  announce  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  hall  who  would  liko  to 
speak  with  the  host. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  St.  Marc;  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
the  servant  returned  followed  by  Jilok  Tudel ! 

"Ah,  Tudel.    Back  once  more.    I'm  glad." 

"Ay — back  again,  Antonio,"  returned  tho  pirato,  taking  his 
host's  proffered  hand,  "  but  I've  had  a  narrow  chance  of  it." 

"  Eh  ?  how's  that !  But  you're  tired — touch  that  bell.  Ah, 
that's  it.    Whal'll  you  have  ?    Wine — brandy — " 

"  Let's  have  a  little  pure  old  (Hard.  By  San  Marco,  I'm  in 
for  a  resting  spell  now." 

The  servant  answered  the  bell,  and  the  master  ordered  him  to 
bring  the  brandy  and  glasses.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  after 
Tudel  had  tossed  off  a  stiff  glass  of  the  liquor,  St.  Marc  asked 
him  what  had  happened  to  him. 

"  I've  been  a  prisoner  to  a  regular  Yankee  cruiser — a  man-of- 
war.  They  took  my  brig,  and  took  mo  ;  but  you  see  I  managed 
to  escape  ;  and  I  did  it  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  too,  for  in 
another  twelve  hours  I  should  have  been  in  the  shade  of  a  Yankee 
prison  at  Galveston." 

There  was  a  peculiar  shade  passed  over  St  Marc's  face,  but 
Tudel  did  notice  it.  A  keen  observer  would  have  imagined  from 
that  look  that  the  host  was  not  excessively  pleased  with  his  visitor's 
escape.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  in  that  respect, 
they  were  quickly  subdued  and  kept  out  of  sight. 

"  But  what  were  the  circumstances  !"  he  asked,  earnestly,  for 
he  was  anxious  to  know  what  adventures  tho  other  had  had. 

"In  the  first  place,"  commenced  Tudel,  "we  were  overhauled 
by  a  Yankee  brig — one  just  about  twice  as  heavy  as  mine,  and 
carrying  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  eighteen  heavy  guns. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  crew  were  shot  down,  but  even  then  I 
should  not  have  surrendered ;  but  I  was  knocked  down  by  two 
men  while  I  was  engaged  with  the  Yankee  captain,  and  as  soon 
as  my  men  saw  me  fall  they  surrendered.  I  was  taken  on  board 
the  schoo — the  brig,  I  mean,  and  put  in  irons,  and  thus  car- 
ried into  Galveston  Bay.  I  asked  tho  captain  to  releaso  me  for 
some  American  prisoners  that  were  here  in  Vera  Cruz ;  but  he 
coolly  informed  me  that  he  meant  to  give  mo  up  as  a  pirate. 
What  do  you  think  of  fhaH" 

"  Why,"  returned  St.  Marc,  with  a  smile,  "  I  should  think  that 
ho  must  have  known  you." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — so  he  did.  But  never  mind.  I  think  he'll  hunt 
some  time  before  he  finds  me  again,  for  I  think  I'll  just  stay  at 
home  now — at  any  rate,  while  this  war  continues,  for  the  Gulf  is 
swarming  with  Yankee  men-of-war.  However,  as  I  was  going  to 
tell  you — I  was  put  in  double  irons  and  confined  on  the  berth- 
deck,  with  a  sentinel  over  mo  all  the  time.  I  soon  found  that  I 
was  never  going  to  make  my  escape  save  by  my  own  work,  for  I 
could  get  no  communication  with  any  of  my  men,  who  were  on 
the  spar-deck.  I  at  length  managed  to  twist  the  iron  key  of  my 
hand-irons  with  my  teeth,  so  that  I  could  pull  it  out.  Then  at 
night,  while  in  the  cot  which  was  provided  for  me,  I  slipped  off 
my  hand-irons,  and  with  the  bar  I  straightened  the  twist  of  the 
key  in  my  foot-irons ;  thus,  you  see,  I  had  both  shackles  so  that 
I  could  remove  them  at  will.  I  had  my  Texan  bowie-knife  with 
me,  for  as  I  carried  it  hidden  away  in  my  bosom,  they  had  not 
detected  it." 

Tudel  stopped  here  and  poured  out  another  glass  of  brandy, 
and  having  drank  it,  lie  proceeded  : 

"  The  schoo — bah  !  I'm  thinking  about  the  Yankeo  schoonor- 
of-war  we  captured  and  sunk,  with  sixty  men  on  board.  The 
Yankee  brig  ran  into  Galveston  Bay  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was 
so  near  dark  when  they  got  her  anchor  down  that  they  concluded 
to  keep  us  on  board  until  morning.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  watch  came  to  post  a  new  sentinel  over  me,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  get  into  my  cot.  I  told  him  I  could 
sleep  better  on  the  stool,  and  he  left  me  as  I  was  ;  he  put  on  tho 
new  sentry  and  then  went  away.  For  about  an  hour  the  fellow 
walked  up  and  down  close  by  me,  and  all  that  time  I  pretended  to 
be  asleep.  When  six  bells  struck  I  began  to  snore,  for  I  saw  that 
the  sentry  was'  tired  and  would  soon  be  likely  to  sit  down.  And 
this  he  did  at  length.  lie  sat  down  upon  a  stool  very  near  me, 
and  for  a  while  he  gazed  me  steadily  in  the  face  ;  by-and-by  his 


head  drooped,  and  without  any  noise  I  slipped  the  iron  I 
right  hand,  and  as  soon  as  his  head  was  fairly  turned,  I  die  ..  my 
knife.  Just  then  some  one  came  clumping  along  directly  over 
our  heads,  and  beneath  the  cover  of  the  noise  I  slipped  the  irons 
from  my  feet.  I  was  already  now,  and  only  waited  for  the  sentry 
to  turn  his  head  towaids  the  ladder  of  the  main  hatchway  ;  and 
this  ho  soon  did.  Quick  as  thought  I  leaped  up,  and  with  all  my 
might  I  drove  my  knife  upon  his  right  temple  ;  tho  blade  sank  to 
the  hilt,  and  he  dropped  without  a  groan.  I  eased  him  back 
upon  the  deck,  and  then  seizing  the  pants  and  jacket  of  a  man 
who  slept  close  by  me,  I  threw  off  my  own  garments,  and  put 
these  on.  Next  I  put  out  the  light,  and  then  walked  calmly  on 
deck.  As  fortune  would  have  it,  there  was  no  one  in  the  gang- 
way, and  I  made  my  way  over  the  side  without  being  detected. 
I  dropped  noiselessly  into  the  water,  allowed  myself  to  float  astern, 
and  was  just  going  to  strike  out,  when  one  of  the  cabin  windows 
was  opened.  But  I  hid  myself  beneath  the  shade  of  tho  rudder, 
and  as  soon  as  the  window  was  closed,  and  I  supposed  all  was 
safe,  I  struck  carefully  out.  I  was  detected  after  a  while,  but  the 
darkness  favored  me,  and  I  swam  with  all  my  power ;  half  a 
dozen  shots  were  fired  after  me,  but  none  of  them  touched  me. 
Two  boats  were  sent  off  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  I  got  on  shore 
first,  stole  a  horse  from  tho  first  houio  I  came  to,  and  as  he  prov- 
ed to  be  a  fast  one  I  made  good  my  escape,  and — here  I  am." 

"  Then  you  must  have  lost  considerable,"  St.  Marc  replied. 

"  Pooh  !  it  don't  signify.  What  I  lost  in  the  old  brig  amounts 
to  nothing  compared  with  what  I  have  stowed  away  on  shore." 

"But  you  have  not  told  me  yet  who  captured  you — only  that  it 
was  a  Yankee." 

"Ah,  yes.    Well,  it  was  a  Texan  craft,  called  the  Lono  Star." 

"The  Lone  Star?"  repeated  St.  Marc,  with  a  quick  start,  but 
one  which  his  companion  did  not  notice.  "  I  thought  she  was  a 
small  schooner." 

"  Yes — I  believe  there  was  a  schooner  of  that  name  in  the  Texan 
navy  once  ;  but  she  must  have  been  lost  or  condemned,  and  her 
name  given  to  a  heavier  craft." 

"  What  was  the  Yankee  captain's  namo  !" 

"  Howard — Clarence  Howard — they  called  him.  But  why  do 
you  look  so  startled,  and  shake  your  head  so  ?  Do  you  think  I 
was  captured  by  a  contemptible  Yankee  schooner  V 

St.  Marc  saw  the  opportunity  to  evade  the  real  cause  of  his 
emotions,  and  he  resolved  to  profit  by  it,  even  at  the  expense  of" 
touching  his  visitor  upon  a  tender  spot ;  so  he  replied  : 

"  Well,  Tudel — to  tell  the  truth,  it  did  seem  to  me  that  you 
might  have  been  captured  by  a  schooner,  for  you  came  so  nigh 
admitting  it  yourself ;  and  then  I  knew  that  there  was  a  schooner 
of  that  name  bought  by  the  Texan  government  on  purpose  for 
this  same — a — what  did  you  say  his  name  was  1" 

"  Howard." 

"  Ah,  yes — Howard." 

"  Why,  confound  your  stupidity,  St.  Marc.  I  tell  you  it  was 
a  brig — and  as  heavy  in  every  way  as  a  French  corvette.  There 
may  have  been  a  Yankee  schooner  of  the  same  name,  as  I  think 
there  was,  but  she's  either  lost  or  condemned,  or  perhaps  sold." 

St.  Marc  knew  now  that  his  guest  was  lying,  for  his  every  look 
and  tone  showed  it,  but  he  chose  to  tako  no  further  notice  of  it. 

"  Never  mind,  Jilok,"  ho  said,  with  a  light  laugh.  "  I  only 
meant  to  teazo  you  a  little.  Of  course  you,  with  your  noblo 
crew  to  back  you,  would  never  be  captured  by  a  simple  Yankee 
schooner." 

Tudel  gazed  hard  into  his  host's  face  as  this  was  spoken,  but  he 
could  find  no  look  of  double  moaning  there,  and  he  passed  on  to 
a  more  important  question. 

"  Well,  Antonio,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
"  there  was  one  spell  that  I  feared  our  pretty  Irene  would  lose 
her  husband — by  the  mass,  but  I  had  a  narrow  pass ;  however, 
here  I  am,  as  I  said  before,  and  now  how  is  the  damsel  1" 

"  She  is  well,  Jilok." 

"And  how  about  her  love  for  me  now,  do  you  think  V 

"  I'm  afraid  she  don't  love  you  well,  my  old  friend.    Yot  I  sup 
pose  you  wouldn't  give  her  up." 

"  Give  her  up  !"  repeated  the  pirato,  with  some  show  of  sur- 
prise. "  Goodness  of  tho  Virgin — ask  me  to  give  up  my  owu 
life !  Give  up  Irene  1  throw  away  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
republic  t    Never,  Antonio — never." 

"  0,  I  didn't  suppose  you  would.  I  only  mentioned  the  matter 
so  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  subject." 

"  That's  all  right.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I'll  stay  at 
home  awhile  now,  and  I  may  as  well  have  a  home  of  my  own  as 
not.  I  have  a  plenty  of  everything  but  wife.  Witli  what  you 
have  in  your  hands,  I  have  over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
that  is  something,  you  know." 

"  Certainly  ;  that  is  a  great  deal.-  And  now  how  long  before 
you  would  like  to  marry  V 

"  O,  most  any  time ;  say  sometime  next  month.  I  suppose  these 
women  like  to  have  notice  of  these  things." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  should  think  that  would  be  notice  enough." 

Here  Jilok  poured  out  another  glass  of  brandy,  and  having 
swallowed  it,  he  arose  and  commenced  to  walk  about  tho  room, 
examining  the  old  oil  paintings  that  hung  upon  the  walls.  One 
of  the  pictures  represented  "Wealth"  and  "Poverty."  There 
was  the  representation  of  a  beautiful  female,  mounted  upon  a 
splendid  and  richly  caparisoned  Andalusian  charger ;  and  near 
by,  with  her  dark,  shrivelled  hand  extended,  as  if  for  alms,  was 
a  miserable  looking,  back-bent  old  woman. 

"  By  the  mass,"  uttered  the  pirato,  stopping  at  this  picture  and 
then  turning  to  his  host,  "  this  puts  mo  in  mind  of  an  old  hag  who 
intercepted  me  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  vessel  just  before  I 
sailed  the  last  time  from  this  place.  She  is  called  Calypso,  the 
Wanderer.    Have  you  over  seen  such  a  wprpan  V' 
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"  Yes,"  rctnrned  St.  Marc,  shuddering  in  spite  of  his  effort  to 
seem  unaffected. 

*'  Ha — have  you  !    And  what  did  she  want  with  you  ?" 

"  Whv,  she  seemed  to  be  crazy  ;  and  as  near  as  I  could  make 
out  her  meaning,  she  wanted  me  to  be  Terr  careful  of  my  child. 
But  what  did  she  want  with  you  i" 

"  Why — bless  her  old  back,  she  told  me  not  to  presume  to 
make  Donna  Irene  St.  Mure  my  wife.  She  even  went  so  far  as 
to  threaten  me  with  some  dire  calamity  if  I  dared  to  disobey  her. 
By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  shuddering  now  when  I  think  of  her. 
But  where  did  you  sec  her  !" 

*'  She  came  hero  to  my  own  house — and  her  errand  was  the 
ame  to  me  as  to  you.  Sho  swore-  I  should  suffer  if  I  gave  Irnno's 
hand  to  you," 

"  But  what  and  who  is  she,  do  you  suppose  !" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell." 

"  But  you  don't  suppose  she  has  any  power  to  carry  out  her 
threats,  do  you,  St.  Marc  1" 

"No,  I  do  not.  At  any  rate,  I  am  ready  to  run  my  share  of 
the  risk.  She  can  only  bo  some  crazy  old  woman,  and  &  my 
child  has  bestowed  alms  upon  her  several  times,  I  suppose  she 
thought  she  would  stand  up  for  the  good  of  her  benefactress." 

"  What !  and  do  you  suppose  Irene  has  told  her  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  marry  with  me  f" 

"  You  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I.  But  if  she  has,  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?    Let  the  old  woman  pass." 

"  Very  well,  so  be  it — only  that  picture  is  so  like  her  I  couldn't 
help  alluding  to  her." 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  war,  and  for  some  time 
the  two  men  discussed  the  question  as  they  understood  it,  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  take  but  a  few  weeks 
longer  for  Santa  Anna  to  sweep  the  Yankees  from  the  country. 
After  this  conclusion  had  been  satisfactorily  arrived  at,  Tudcl 
arose  to  take  his  departure. 

*'  I  am  not  fit  for  presentation  yet,"  he  said,  "  for  I  am  toil- 
worn  and  dusty.  I  will  recruit  myself  in  clothing  and  cleanliness, 
and  then  I'll  come  and  see  my  bride.  You  will  prepare  her  for 
the  meeting.  Tell  her  that  I  love  her  well,  and  that  I  love  her 
alone." 

St.  Mare  promised,  and  Jilok  Tudel  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PIRATE  PLATS  THE  LOYEB. 

Alone  in  her  chamber  sat  Irene  St.  Marc.  She  was  one  of 
the  fairest  of  the  fair  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  many  a  crown  of  beau- 
ty's winning  had  been  placed  upon  her  brow.  She  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  from  her  mother  she  had  inherited  the  pure 
blood  of  Castile.  She  was  rather  slight  in  frame,  but  by  no 
means  too  much  so ;  to  have  added  one  span  to  her  height,  or  one 
degree  to  her  size,  would  have  surely  abstracted  from  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  her  form.  Her  hair  was  of  a  rich,  dark  brown,  and 
her  eyes  of  that  dark,  soft  hazel  which  possesses  all  the  vivacity  of 
the  jetty  black,  with  all  the  mild  persuasiveness  of  the  deep, 
liquid  blue.  As  she  sat  now  by  the  open  window,  gazing  vacant- 
ly out  through  the  vines  that  clustered  thickly  about  the  casement, 
her  full,  fair  bosom  rose  and  fell  as  though  the  thoughts  that 
moved  within  Were  of  more  than  ordinary  moment.  The  sun  was 
just  sinking,  and  as  the  last  shadows  of  day  lengthened  ont  into 
oblivion,  the  door  of  her  room  was  opened  and  her  father  en- 
tered. Ho  gazed  upon  her  a  few  moments  without  speaking,  and 
then  ho  moved  to  her  side  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 
She  started  as  though  some  small  venomous  insect  had  fallen 
there.  AVhy  that  quick  shudder  should  have  come  she  could  not 
tell.  She  did  not  voluntarily  call  it  up,  nor  did  she  strive  to  re- 
press it ;  tho  emotion  was  an  instinctive  one — a  quick  movement 
of  her  own  soul — and  she  almost  wondered  at  it  herself. 

"  Irene,"  spoke  St.  Marc,  taking  a  seat  near  his  daughter,  "  were 
you  aware  that  Tudel  had  returned  1" 

"  Yes,  Cassandra  told  me  he  had  come." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  when  he 
shall  call  upon  you." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  see  him,  senor." 

"  Ah,  do  you  still  cherish  that  old  hatred  ?" 

"  You  can  call  it  old  or  not,  just  as  you  please.  It  is  my  ha- 
tred of  all  things  evil  that  leads  me  to  despise  Jilok  Tudel." 

"  Bah  I  Why  will  you  go  so  directly  at  work  to  make  your- 
self miserable,  my  child  ?  You  must  marry  with  him,  and  there 
should  be  an  end  of  your  hatred ;  for  by  hating  him  longer, 
you  only  sow  the  seeds  of  your  own  misery.  Do  you  not  under- 
stand it?" 

"  Surely,  senor,  I  am  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  my  hatred 
of  the  man  will  cause  me  misery  if  he  is  to  be  my  husband. 
But  you  cannot  say  that  the  power  of  banishing  the  evil  lies  with 
me." 

"Why  not,  pray V 

"  Go  put  your  hand  into  the  blazing  fire,  and  see  if  you  can 
withstand  the  pain  by  loving  the  fire." 

"  But  my  hand  was  made  to  be  destroyed  by  fire." 

"  Ay — and  so  was  my  soul  made  to  be  miserable  in  its  forced 
contact  with  evil.  I  can  hardly  yet  believe  that  Jilok  Tudel  will 
be  forced  upon  me." 

"  Take  care,  Irene.  Do  not  allow  such  a  feeling  to  creep  into 
your  bosom,  for  you  must  be  that  man's  wife.  Remember,  this  is 
planned  beyond  all  power  of  redemption." 

To  this  the  maiden  made  no  reply,  and  after  a  while  her  father 
added : 

"  I  simply  camo  to  inform  you  that  Tudel  had  come,  and  thus 
prepare  you  for  Lis  reception.  For  the  rest  your  own  judgment 
will  dictate." 


With  these  words  St.  Marc  arose  and  left  the  room.  Irene  had 
already  prayed  to  him  enough  ;  she  had  been  upon  her  knees 
often  before  him  in  earnest  supplication  that  this  fatal  marriage 
might  be  put  away  ;  but  he  had  only  maintained  a  stern  refusal, 
and  she  would  ask  him  no  more.  Why  she  should  thus  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  lust  of  a  bloody  pirate  she  could  not  imagine.  At 
times  she  tried  to  hope  that  her  father  could  not  mean  it,  but  this 
did  not  avail  her,  for  sho  never  knew  him  to  trifle.  She  could 
only  think  that  some  stern,  dark  fate  had  arisen  to  drag  her  on, 
and  that  her  father  was  but  one  of  its  tools.  And  lately  she  had 
thought  as  little  of  that  father  as  possible ;  there  was  a  chilly  sen- 
sation in  her  soul  whenever  she  held  his  name  in  her  thoughts, 
and  a  dim,  unspeakable  dread  dwelt  with  her  when  she  asked 
herself  why  this  was  so.  Sometimes  when  ho  looked  upon  her, 
she  thought  his  eyes  burned  like  a  snake's — that  they  had  a  dead- 
ly light  in  them.  But  she  tried  to  banish  these  thoughts  ;  though 
her  efforts  were  like  those  of  the  timid  child  in  the  night,  who 
tries  to  shut  out  the  images  which  some  terror-laden  story  had 
called  up. 

Two  days  passed  away  from  tho  time  of  the  annonnccmcnt  to 
her  of  Tudel's  return,  and  on  tho  afternoon  of  the  third,  that  man 
called  again.  As  Irene  had  expected,  he  camo  to  her  apartment 
alone.  He  smiled  when  he  came  in,  and  having  reached  the  place 
where  the  maiden  sat,  ho  extended  his  hand ;  sho  took  it,  and 
without  a  shudder.  She  gazed  calmly  upon  him.  There  was  in 
her  soul  a  conscious  superiority  to  the  man  before  her,  and  yet, 
as  much  as  sho  had  cause  to  dread  him,  her  only  feeling  now  in 
his  presence  was  one  of  deep,  unmitigated  disgust.  As  she  looked 
upon  him  stauding  before  her,  the  thought  that  she  was  to  be  his 
wife  was  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  thought  of  the  vast  moral 
gulf  that  intervened  between  them.  And  there  was  one  other 
thought,  too,  that  worked  in  her  mind,  and  it  had  come  there 
involuntarily ;  though  after  it  had  come,  and  she  had  fully  real- 
ized its  import,  she  dwelt  upon  it  until  it  was  more  fully  devel- 
oped. That  was  tho  thought  that  in  this  world  of  God's,  there 
must  be  some  power  to  avert  so  dreadful  a  blow.  It  came  to  her 
as  comes  tho  struggling  beams  of  the  cottage  lamp  to  the  benight- 
ed traveller,  and  no  sooner  had  it  become  fully  developed  in  her 
mind,  than  she  grasped  it  to  her  soul,  and  commenced  to  build 
her  hopes  upon  it.  To  be  a  wanderer  in  the  wide  world  would 
be  a  happiness  compared  with  union  wilh  such  a  man. 

"  Irene,"  said  tho  visitor,  in  a  tone  which  he  meant  should  have 
been  very  sweet,  but  which  sounded  like  the  grating  of  hinges 
when  too  carefully  moved,  "you  camo  very  nigh  losing  me." 

"  Ah,  is  it  possible  V  uttered  tho  maiden,  in  a  tone  too  calm  for 
terror,  and  yet  too  sarcastic  for  joy. 

"  Yes  ;  I  came  nigh  being  a  lost  man.    But  God  was  kind." 

"  He  was  kind — very,"  said  Irone. 

Tudel  looked  into  her  faco  to  see  what  she  meant ;  but  if  he 
could  not  read  her  words,  he  surely  could  not  read  her  looks,  for 
they  were  as  unchangeable  as  the  marble  statuette  that  stood  up- 
on the  table  at  her  elbow.  Any  one  who  had  seen  her  in  her 
joy  and  gladness,  would  have  read  much  from  her  face  now,  but 
to  one  who  never  saw  her  save  when  a  cloud  was  upon  her  fair 
brow,  that  sternness  had  no  clear  meaning. 

"  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  prowling  Yankee — a  Texan  cruis- 
er," resumed  Tudel. 

"Ah !"  said  Irene,  in  a  very  guarded  tone. 

"  Yes ;  and  but  for  my  own  wit  and  bold  daring,  I  should  now 
have  been  in  a  Texan  prison." 

"  Ah,"  said  Irene,  again,  more  guarded,  even,  than  before. 
"  Who  was  it  captured  you  V 

"  A  fellow  named  Howard.  He  commanded  a  heavy  vessel 
called  the  Lone  Star." 

The  maiden  said  nothing  to  this  ;  she  only  let  her  hand  drop 
upon  a  sheet  of  music  before  her,  and  as  soon  as  her  nerves  were 
steady,  she  picked  it  up  and  ran  her  eyes  over  the  notes. 

"  But  I  made  my  escape,"  pursued  the  dark  lover,  taking  no 
note  of  his  companion's  peculiar  emotions.  "  I  was  put  in  double 
irons,  stout  and  strong — but  I  cast  them  off.  There  was  a  stout 
man  watching  over  me — but  I  overcame  him — killed  him  on  tho 
spot,  and  then — " 

"  Killed  him  !"  uttered  Irene,  in  a  quick,  terrified  whisper. 

"  Ay ;  of  course  I  did." 

"  Killed  Captain  Howard  ?"  gasped  the  maiden,  letting  both 
her  hands  drop,  and  seizing  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"  No,  not  exactly  him ;  though  I  wish  it  might  have  been  him. 
It  was  the  sentinel  he  posted  over  me.  But  why  does  it  move 
vou  so  '  What  had  it  been  to  you  if  I  had  killed  the  whole 
Yankee  crew  1" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  whispered  Irene,  with  a  mighty  struggle  ; 
"  only  I  thought  of  your  hands  being  red  with  the  blood  of  one 
who  had  spared  your  own  life." 

"  Bah  !  He  would  have  given  me  up  to  his  judges  as  a  pirate, 
if  ho  could.  He  would  have  brought  me  to  the  gallows,  if  it  had 
been  in  his  power.    That  is  sparing  my  life  with  a  vengeance  1" 

Irene  soon  composed  herself,  and  then  she  said,  with  the  old 
coldness  upon  her : 

"  You  were  very  fortunate  in  thus  escaping,  for  of  course  the 
Texans  would  have  hung  you  if  they  had  found  you  in  their 
power  long  enough." 

"  Ay,  lady,  I  was  most  fortunate  ;  and  yet,  in  all  the  risk  I  ran, 
the  thought  of  meeting  you  once  more  was  all  that  nerved  me  on. 
Fortunate  ?  Ah,  am  I  not  fortunate  in  thus  being  spared  to  bask 
in  the  sunlight  of  your  smiles  once  more." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  me  smile,  seuor  ?"  the  maiden  asked,  in  a 
quaint  tone. 

"  Well — really — I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did.    But  you  will 
smile  ;  you  must  smile  when  you  are  my  wife." 
"  Perhaps  I  ought  to." 


"  Yon  ought  to,  and  you  must,  sweet  lady.  Why,  'twould  be 
like  night  all  the  time  to  have  a  sun  that  would  give  no  light.  I 
think  you  do  smile  sometimes." 

"  When  I  am  happy,  senor." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  the  work  of  my  every  thought  to  make  yon 

happy,  Irene." 

"  You  can  do  so  very  easily,  senor." 

"  Ah — pray  tell  me  how." 

"  But  will  yon  promise  me  to  do  it  V 

"  I  can  never  make  a  promise  in  the  dark,  lady.  I  can  prom- 
ise anything  in  reason,  but  I  cannot  bind  myself  until  I  know  the 
terms.  But  your  happiness  is  the  highest  aim  of  my  life,  so  tell 
mo  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

"  Jilok  Tudel,  leave  me,  and  never  think  again  of  making  me 
your  wife,  and  I  will  not  only  be  very  happy,  but  I  will  bless  yon 
from  tho  very  depths  of  my  soul." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  add,  just  by  way  of  filling  np  the  pleas- 
ant measure,  that  the  cutting  off  my  head  would  heighten  your 
joy  ? — because  of  course  I  should  do  it.   O,  yes — of  course." 

The  man  spoke  this  in  a  tone  half  of  anger,  and  half  of  irony  ; 
but  he  did  not  allow  his  passion  to  manifest  itself. 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  senor,"  Irene  returned,  very  calm- 
ly.   "  I  do  not  wish  you  harm.    I  only  wish  peace  for  myself." 

"  So  if  I  should  take  a  fancy  for  your  head,  and  ask  von  to 
let  me  chop  it  off,  I  might  swear  that  1  wished  you  no  harm,  but 
only  joy  to  myself.  But  it  wont  work,  lady.  I  thought  that 
part  of  the  business  was  settled.  When  I  reckon  np  my  observa- 
tion at  noon,  after  I  have  taken  the  sun,  I  don't  stop  to  find  if 
two  and  two  mako  four,  because  that  was  settled  way  back  in 
the  first  lesson  of  mathematics.  And  so  with  this  sum  ;  that  vou 
are  to  be  my  wife  is  one  of  tho  solid  facts  of  the  past,  that  must 
last  through  all  coming  time ;  so  now  wo  have  only  to  reckon  np 
from  that.    I  hope  you  understand." 

"  Yes,  senor — very  well." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,  because  you'll  know  now  how  to  work. 
But  I  will  just  say — just  for  your  present  satisfaction  and  for 
your  information  for  the  future,  and  for  your  guidance,  too,  that 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  induce  me  to  give  you  up. 
Nothing, — not  even  death  itself.    So  just  consider  that  settled." 

"  Certainly,  senor — if  you  say  so." 

"  Well,  I  do  say  so ;  and  I  mean  it,  too.  And  now  to  some- 
thing more  important — now  to  working  out  the  sum.  When  shall 
wo  be  married  f" 

"  As  my  wishes  are  not  consulted  in  the  other  matter,  I  see 
not  why  they  should  be  in  this,"  replied  Irene,  directly. 

"  Because  I  explained  to  you  that  the  first  proposition  is  an  al- 
ready established  fact ;  so  there  is  no  need  of  consulting  any  one 
about  that  part." 

*'  But  I  might  surely  have  been  consulted  before  the  fact,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  was  substantiated." 

Tho  pirate  lover  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

'*  Ah,"  ho  uttered,  "  when  this  fact  was  made,  you  were  not 
quite  sensible  enough  to  discuss  tho  subject  understandingly." 

"  Explain,  senor." 

"  You  were  an  infant — not  over  two  years  old — when  your 
father  promised  me  your  hand.  Now  you  understand  it.  And 
now  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  second  part  ?  when  shall  we 

be  married  I" 

For  the  first  timo  Irene  felt  a  pang  of  real  fear,  but  she  soon 
overcame  it,  though  she  resolved  not  to  tako  any  steps  now  calcu- 
lated to  make  Tudel  angry,  for  she  wished  not  to  arouse  his  sus- 
picions as  to  her  real  hopes.    So  she  said  in  reply  : 

"  If  I  must  bo  your  wife,  senor,  let  me  at  least  have  some  little 
time  to  prepare.    Say — a — month." 

"  You  have  hit  rightly,  lady.  Your  father  and  I  had  set  that 
very  timo." 

After  this,  Tudel  went  into  a  long  account  of  his  plans  for  the 
future ;  and  also  related  the  story  of  his  capture,  though  in  this 
latter  course  he  drew  about  as  much  upon  his  fancy  as  in  the  for- 
mer, being  careful  to  magnify  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  men,  by  which  he  had  been  overcome.  And  after  this 
he  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call  again  soon. 

It  was  after  sun-down  when  Tudcl  left,  and  as  the  maiden  sat 
there  in  her  room  alone  and  gazed  ont  upon  the  garden,  she  soon 
forgot  tho  man  who  had  just  left  her,  and  her  mind  went  away 
after  another — after  one  who  held  a  deeper  seat  in  her  heart,  and 
whose  image  formed  the  clustering  point  of  all  her  earthly  hopes. 
So  deeply  engaged  was  sho  that  she  noticed  not  the  entrance  of 
another  person  into  her  apartment,  and  it  was  not  nntil  a  light 
hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  that  she  realized  tho  presence  of 
an  intruder.  She  looked  quickly  around,  and  met  the  gaze  ot 
Cassandra,  her  maid. 

This  new  comer  was  a  small,  black-eyed  girl,  not  over  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  with  fair  and  handsome  features,  and  exhibiting 
a  degree  of  wit  and  intelligence  seldom  found  in  one  of  her  class 
and  station.  She  was  of  Creole  stock,  an  orphan,  and  had  been 
with  Irene  from  early  childhood,  her  father  having  been  a  ranch- 
ero  living  upon  a  small  farm  belonging  to  St.  Marc. 

"  Cassandra,"  said  Irene,  speaking  in  that  sure  manner  which 
would  indicate  that  she  was  broaching  no  new  thought,  "  sup- 
pose I  were  to  be  cast  out  on  the  world,  a  wanderer  and  beggar'?" 

"  Then  I  would  wander  and  beg  with  you,"  the  girl  replied, 
quickly  and  wilh  a  beaming  eye. 

"  If  I  should  ask  you,"  said  Irene. 

"  No,  no — you  should  not  drive  me  from  you,"  cried  Cassandra, 
throwing  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  her  mistress.  "  I  would 
beg  my  food  from  door  to  door,  ere  I  would  take  the  dark  pirate 
for  my  husband." 

Irene  made  no  reply,  but  bowed  her  head  and  burst  into  tears. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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CATHEDRAL  Ol"  NOTRE  DAME. 
The  splendid  engraving  which  accompanies  our  text,  presents 
on  a  large  scale,  tho  famous  old  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  or  our 
Ladv  of  Paris,  the  scene  of  Victor  Hugo's  thrilling  romance  of 
the  same  name,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  now  extant.  It  is  drawn  as  it  appeared 
when  decked  with  banners,  the  square  in  front  filled  with  the 
military  and  the  people,  on  tho  occasion  of  Loms  Napoleon  s  re- 


cent attendance  at  high  mass.  The  imperial  carnage,  drawn  by 
six  splendidly  caparisoned  horses,  is  seen  approaching  the  en- 
trance. A  brilliant  cortege  of  staff  officers  is  in  attendance,  and 
the  whole  scene  has  that  theatrical  effect  so  peculiar  to  the  public 
ceremonies  of  the  French.  The  precise  date  of  the  erection  of 
this  edifice  is  not  certainly  known.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
a  temple  existed  on  this  spot,  the  foundations  of  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1711.     It  is  said  that  a  church  dedicated  to  bt. 


Stephen  was  erected  on  this  site  about  3C5.  Cbildebert  the  son 
of  Clovis,  cither  enlarged  or  rebuilt  it  about  the  year  522.  Rob- 
ert, son  of  Hugh  Capet,  undertook  its  reconstruction.  The 
church  as  it  stands,  was  probably  actually  commenced  about  the 
vcarlOOO.  Pope  Alexander  III.  laid  the  first  stone.  Its  interior 
is  paved  with  black  marble.  The  organ  is  a  remarkably  fine  one ; 
it  is  45  feet  high,  36  broad  and  contains  3484  pipes.  Its  propor- 
tion and  elaborate  finish  render  this  the  finest  of  Gothic  churches. 
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[Translated  from  the  French  of  Beranger  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

»  POJflATOWSKL* 

BT    FRANCIS    A.  DURIVAOE- 

[Joseph  nillklmwrtl  nephew  of  the  last  king  of  Poland,  born  in  1775.  wired 
gloriously  in  the  French  armies  from  1*06  to  1813  After  (he  battle  of  l^eip- 
sic.  Napoleon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  marshal  Of  the  empire,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  corps  of  Poles  and  French,  at  the  head  of  which  he  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  bridges  oyer  the 
Eliter  having  been  dentroyed  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  French.  Poniatowski, 
left  behind  with  the  rear  guard,  and.  pressed  on  all  hands  by  the  enemy's 
troops,  rejected  the  propositions  their  generals  made  to  him.  Dangerously 
wounded,  he  cried:  "  God  has  confided  to  me  the  honor  of  the  Poles,  and  I 
surrender  It  to  Uod  slGno.''  He  tried  tn  forre  a  passnge  through  the  river, 
bat  swept  away  bv  the  waves  he  was  engulfed,  and  his  body  found  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Elstcr  after  the  lapse  of  some  days.] 

t 

In  full  retreat?  you?  victors  of  the  world? 

At  Lcipsir  did  false  fortune  go  astray? 
You  fly!  the  shattered  bridgn,  to  ruin  hurled, 

By  growliDg  waves  is  rudely  borne  away. 
Soldiers,  arms,  horses,  and  the  blackened  piers 

Wildly  in  Elster's  waves  together  rhafe — 
That  roll,  insensible  to  prayers  and  tears — 

41  Frenchmen!  one  hand  alone— and  I  am  safe." 

n. 

u Only  a  hand!  wo!  wo!  he  speaks  too  late. 

Pass  on — who  Is  it  asks  us  thus.ro  stay?'' 
'Tts  Poniatowf-ki  struggling  with  his  fate, 

Thrice  wounded  in  the  bloody  work  to-day. 
But  what  of  that  ?    Pear  hardens  every  heart — 

Not  one  will  listen  to  yon  floating  waif, 
lie  from  his  struggling  horse  is  forced  to  part — 

M  Frenchmen!  one  hand  alone— and  I  am  safe?" 

in. 

He  dies.    Not  yet: — stoutly  he  stems  the  wave. 
And  to  the  long  mane  of  his  courser  clings. 
H  To  drown!"  he  cries — kt  while  near  me  fight  the  brave, 
While  still  the  volley  parts,  the  sabre  rings! 

Help,  comrades !  ye  have  pndsofl  my  arm  of  old — 
I  loved  you,  and  with  you  all  peril  braved : 

For  France  the  hope  of  life  still  let  me  hold- 
Frenchmen!  a  single  haod,  and  I  am  saved." 

IV. 

No  succor  comes;  and  now  his  failing  hand 
Forsakes  its  hold!    Poland!  a  long  farewell! 

But  soft !  a  vision  from  a  better  laud 

Weaves  round  his  dying  soul  a  magic,  spell. 
"  On<*e  more  the  proud  white  eagle  sweeps  the  sphere — 
In  Russian  blood  his  snowy  plumes  are  laved — 

A  song  of  victory  bursts  upon  my  ear- 
Frenchmen  !  a  single  hand,  and  I  am  saved." 

T. 

No  help — the  Polish  hero  is  no  more — 

And  by  the  turbid  river's  reedy  walls 
The  fi>e  encamps  upon  the  vanquished  shore. 

Yet  still  a  sad  voice  from  the  river  calls; 
And  late  (O  grant  me,  Heaven,  belief)  that  cry 

Again  was  heard — again  the  echoes  gave 
From  the  blue  vault  the  accents  back— and  why? 

lt  Frenchmen !  it  only  needs  one  hand  to  save." 

VI. 

Tis  Poland  and  her  brave,  heroic  race, 

Whose  truth  to  us  has  oft  bam  proved  in  fight — 
She  drowns  la  her  own  flood  that  flows  apaee, 

Blood  shed  to  keep  her  sacred  honor  bright. 
Like  that  dead  chief  who  for  our  country  fell. 

Whose  poor  remains  the  swollen  El  star  laved, 
A  sinking  nation,  that  has  served  us  well, 

flrfclf,  kl  France!  a  single  hand,  and  we  are  saved." 

*  Written  by  Beranger  in  1831. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

nr  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULE. 
FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

The  ship  swept  gracefully  from  he r  moorings  into  the  beautiful 
bay,  and  leafing  the  Island  City  to  fade  in  the  distance,  was  soon 
sailing  at  so  rapid  a  rate  through  the  Narrows  that  when  the  crim- 
son lights  of  sunset  dipped  into  the  west,  she  was  far  out  at  sea, 
and  the  last  faint  outline  of  the  blue  shore  merged  into  the  yet 
bluer  waves  of  the  mighty  deep.  As  twilight  darkened  into  night, 
and  one  after  another  of  the  glorious  constellations  that  gem  the 
vault  of  heaven  rose  in  the  east,  glistening  with  unusual  size  and 
brilliancy  in  the  pellucid  atmosphere,  as  streaks  and  sparkles  of 
phosphorescent  light  trailed  after  the  broad  patli  of  the  majestic 
vessel, — a  scene  of  such  impressive  <[uiet  and  solemnity  was  pre- 
sented to  the  few  passengers,  that  every  turbulent  emotion  was 
lulled  into  a  sweet  repose,  and  cv«n  the  deep  grief  that  lashed  so 
fearfully  one  heart  was  nursed  into  a  tender  melancholy,  that,  at 
the  time,  seemed  almost  too  holy  a  feeling  to  be  exchanged  for 
even  the  intensest  joy. 

It  was  a  fair,  young  girl  whose  sorrow  was  thus  calmed  by  the 
beauty  of  her  first  night  at  sea,  the  daughter  of  that  proud  old 
general,  upon  whose  arm  she  leaned,  as  she  paced  the  deck  or 
rested  against  the  bulwarks,  the  heiress  of  one  of  England's  rich- 
est and  loveliest  domains.  It  was  strange  that  she,  so  blest  with 
youth  and  beauty,  with  a  dower  so  heavy  and  so  golden,  with 
friends  so  countless  and  so  precious,  the  jewel,  too,  of  her  old 
father's  heart, — that  she  should  bear  within  her  soul  a  grief  so 
stern  ;  and  stranger  still  that  a  pareut's  will  should  have  stricken 
the  sunbeam  from  her  path. 

Yet  so  it  was.  There  lived  on  earth  no  prouder  heart  than  that 
old  general's,  and  disappointed  in  the  single  birth  that  marked  his 
union  with  the  lovely  wife  who  came  to  his  middle  age  like  one  of 
heaven's  angels,  so  beauteous  and  so  true,  he  centred  upon  tho 


infant  daughter  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  that  he  would  have  joyed 
to  s.-atter  over  a  long  line  of  h<  irs,  never  forgetting,  as  he  spanned 
her  future  with  its  glorious  bow,  to  shed  a  regretful  tear,  that  she 
could  not,  like  him,  boast  of  a  Briton's  nativity.  That  being  a 
fact  of  so  palpable  a  character  that  it  could  not  be  dashed  out  of 
sight  or  memory,  he  endeavored  to  remedy  what  might  bo  its  at- 
tendant evils,  by  an  intense  and  unceasing  strife  to  indoctrinate 
her  thoroughly  with  English  views,  determined  that  though  the 
accidence  of  birth  had  made  her  American,  the  discipline  of  life 
should  make  her  loyalty  unquestioned.  Their  mansion,  its 
grounds,  their  style  of  living,  their  attendants,  were  all  after  the 
pattern  of  her  old  IJritish  ancestors,  whilo  from  childhood  up  she 
was  taught  or  bade  to  reverence  that  mother-homo  over  the  sea. 
From  her  father's  lips  as  she  nestled  on  his  knees,  from  the  daily 
lessons  of  her  governess,  from  her  books  and  plays,  even,  it  was 
brought  before  her  as  a  glorious  land,  as  one  towards  whom  all 
nations  turned  with  regard  and  veneration,  whose  sons  were  all 
heroes,  whoso  daughters  all  fair,  whose  soil  was  like  Eden,  whose 
laws  were  peifect,  whose  institutions  religiously  pure,  and  whose 
whole  history  brilliant  with  the  glory  that  is  born  of  undaunted 
heroism. 

But  somehow — wo  leave  it  for  those  better  versed  in  mental 
philosophy  than  we  to  determine  why — the  old  father  failed,  des- 
pite all  his  efforts,  to  make  an  English  girl  of  his  little  American 
born  daughter.  "  Mcrrio  England,"  with  all  its  historic  renown, 
did  not  fill  by  far  so  largo  a  place  in  her  young  heart  as  that  fair 
and  beautiful  land  whose  skies  had  smiled  so  genially  upon  her 
when  first  she  opened  her  eyes.  She  liked  well  enough  to  read 
stories  of  her  father's  home  ;  but  she  loved  better  to  sport  amid 
the  bright,  fresh  flowers  that  crowned  her  own  ;  its  sunshine  play- 
ing about  her  brow  was  a  golden  crown  that  rested  lighter  there, 
and  made  her  far  happier,  too,  than  that  ducal  coronet  ho  had  so 
often  told  her  would  one  day  sparkle  amidst  her  curls.  While 
under  the  shelter  of  tho  aristocratic  old  mansion  whoso  walls  her 
father  had  told  her  were  massive  as  the  turreted  towers  of  his 
English  castle,  she  would  sing  the  ballads  that  he  joyed  to  hear 
her  learn,  dance  to  British  music,  pore  over  British  lore,  and  act 
the  little  English  girl  quite  perfectly  ;  but  once  out  on  the  broad 
green  meadows  that  skirted  the  environs  of  their  park,  and  she 
was  the  veriest  little  rebel  that  ever  disdained  King  George.  In 
tho  humble,  moss  roofed  cottage  of  the  widow  Randolph,  one  of 
those  peerless  women  who  had  herself  buckled  the  sword  of  free- 
dom to  her  husband's  side,  and  with  her  own  hands  borne  his 
wounded  body  from  the  glorious  field  in  which  he  fell  battling  for 
his  hearth,  his  wife  and  child,  in  that  American  home  and  at  that 
American  fireside,  Kate  Stanley  forgot  that  a  drop  of  English 
blood  flowed  in  her  veins,  or  remembering  it,  wished  only  that 
she  could  drain  it  out.  She  would  sing  with  n  sweetness  she 
never  poured  into  her  nurse's  songs,  the  somewhat  uncouthly- 
worded  ballads  of  the  patriot  army,  while  the  melody  of  those 
loftier  strains  that  even  then  had  flowed  from  American  lyres,  be- 
came almost  angelic  as  they  trembled,  bird  like,  upon  her  lips. 
With  a  raptureil  car  she  would  listen  to  the  pale  mourner's  story 
of  the  wealth  and  glory  of  this  western  world,  with  tho  waves  of 
two  grand  oceans  washing  iu  shores.  With  a  tearful  eye  she 
would  hear  the  story  of  its  wrongs,  and  that  eye  would  burn  with 
a  strange  brilliancy,  as  its  victorious  battles  were  recounted,  and 
its  onward  and  upward  path  prophesied,  now  that  as  a  free  and 
glorious  nation  it  was  recognized.  And  when  the  hour  for  her 
return  to  her  palatial  home  had  come — and  it  even  came  too  soon, 
— she  would  join  with  Mrs.  Randolph  and  her  gallant  soldier's 
boy  in  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  God  of  heaven  would  bless  the 
young,  fair  States ;  and  she  would  say,  with  a  solemnity  passing 
strange  in  the  voice  of  one  so  youthful,  "  My  homo  may  be  in 
England,  but  my  heart  I'll  leave  behind  mo." 

Little  thought  she  how  fondly  thoso  words  wero  cherished  by 
her  playmate  George,  the  patriot  son  ;  or  that  they  gave  to  his 
future  life  a  coloring  such  as  sunset  clouds  give  to  the  west  ;  that 
they  spurred  his  ambition  with  a  hope  almost  too  beautiful  for 
earth.  Little  recked  she  of  the  seeds  she  was  sowing  in  her  own 
and  his  young  heart  by  communing  so  often  with  himself  and  his 
mother  in  their  humble  home.  Seeking  for  a  joy  there  that  was 
not  afforded  her  under  loftier  roofs,  and  finding  it,  she  thought 
onlv  of  its  present  charm,  earing  not  for  the  morrow,  because 
absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  to  day.  And  matters  had  sped  thus 
from  the  time  of  Kate's  seventh  to  her  seventeenth  birthday.  But 
when  in  sailor  garb,  George  Randolph  met  her  beside  the  sylvan 
spring  whose  waters  had  so  often  cooled  their  flushed  brows  after 
childhood's  romps,  met  her  to  say  she  was  bound  for  a  far  distant 
sea,  and  that  months  would  roll  away  ere  ho  returned  ;  then  the 
young  girl's  eyes  were  optne'd,  and  through  the  tears  that  shone 
in  them  sparkled  the  rainbow  of  her  life,  its  colors  all  woven  de  ftly 
by  the  hand  of  lovo,  its  span  stretching  from  heart  to  heart. 
*  #  *  #  » 

"  I  will  bind  you  by  no  promises,  my  own  sweet  Kate.  Not  till 
as  captain  of  a  gallant  ship  I  can  stand  before  your  father  and  ask 
Of  him  your  hand, — not  until  then  will  I  bind  this  little  tiembler." 
And  he  lovingly  laid  his  fingers  upon  the  maiden's  heart.  "  I  go 
contented,  knowing  that  the  prize  has  only  to  bo  claimed — already 
won." 

Their  arms  wero  entwined,  their  fingers  tangled,  golden  curls 
mingling  with  raven  locks,  lips  pressing  lips,  tears  joining  tears, 
heart  throbbing  to  heart,  and  then  the  unspoken  vow  registered  in 
heaven,  they  parted.  Parted  and  did  not  meet  till  time  had  car- 
ried in  its  flight  three  summers  to  its  grave.  Then  captain  of  as 
beautiful  a  ship  as  ever  sailed  upon  the  main,  christened  by  loving 
memory  and  glowing  hope,  '*  The  Bride  of  the  Ocean ;"  then 
young  Randolph  gaily  sought  his  Kato  again,  and  as  he  clasped 
her  to  his  heart,  his  own,  his  beautiful,  life  became  to  him  divine, 
so  heavenly  was  its  aspect. 


Alas,  for  thoso  young  hearts  !  Did  they  not  see  the  darkening 
frown  upon  the  old  general's  brow,  as,  unannounced,  he  entered 
the  boudoir,  within  whose  alcoved  window  sat  the  lovers  !  Nav, 
for  hope  was  in  their  eyes,  that  hope  that  transforms  wrinkles  into 
smiles.  As  a  frost  in  June,  so  fell  his  angry  words  upon  their 
ears. 

"  I  would  see  my  daughter  a  corsair's  bride  as  soon  as  I  would 
sec  her  wed  the  son  of  one  who  died  a  rebel  to  his  king.  No, 
young  man ;  you  leave  my  house  this  moment,  and  leaving  it, 
lcavo  hope  behind  yon.  God  alone  can  change  my  will,  and  from 
her  birth  that  will  has  been  to  see  my  Kate  a  dnchess.  Away  !" 
and  he  stormed  in  fury, — "  away  ! — yes,  and  I'll  away  mvself 
from  this  rebellious  land  !  I'll  sacrifice  my  wealth,  if  it  must  be, 
but  I'll  abide  no  longer  here.  In  England,  I'll  forget  all  but  one 
spot  in  this  cursed  country  ;  but  for  that  grave,  I  would  forget  it 
all  1" 

There  was  the  pride  of  English  blood  in  the  old  general's  fore- 
head as  he  spoke  ;  but  there  was  the  pride  of  a  noble  soul  upon 
Randolph's  as  he  turned  away,  answering  only : 

"  I  would  have  made  your  daughter  a  happy  wife,  a  duke  could 
do  no  more.  I  would  have  been  to  her  a  husband,  whose  heart 
was  all  her  own,  and  whoso  blood  six  thousand  years  ago  was 
flowing  in  old  Adam's  veins ;  a  duke  could  say  no  more." 

The  grass  did  not  grow  under  his  feet,  ere  he  stood  again  upon 
the  deck  of  his  gallant  ship.  "  Bride  of  the  Ocean,"  said  he, 
"  henceforth  you  aro  my  brido  likewise.  My  life  I  will  share  with 
you,  and  your  sails  shall  be  my  winding  sheet." 

And  true  to  his  words,  angry  ones  though  they  were,  General 
Stanley,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  discovery  of  his  daugh- 
ter's love,  engaged  their  passage  to  his  ancestral  home,  pride  blind- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  pallor  of  her  fair  young  face,  and  to  the  sorrow 
that  was  crushing  out  her  lifo. 


THE  STRANGE  SHIP. 

They  had  been  a  week  at  sea — old  General  Stanley  and  his 
daughter  Kate,  tho  heart  of  the  one  growing  lighter  and  happier 
each  day  as  the  distance  widened  between  him  and  his  late  Ameri- 
can home,  and  that  of  the  latter  heavier  and  sadder.  But  one 
thought  cheered  her — that  the  same  ocean  rolled  beneath  her  and 
her  lover.  Somehow  she  felt  nearer  to  him  while  on  the  main, 
and  dreaded  to  see  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain  rise  from  the  wave; 
like  the  gravestones  of  her  heart's  happiness,  they  loomed  up  in 
the  dim  light  of  her  wasted  hopes.  England  was  to  be  the  char- 
ncl  house  of  her  young  life,  and  she  sometimes  thought  it  would 
be  bliss  to  have  the  blue  waves,  over  which  the  Sea  Bird  now  car- 
ried her  so  swiftly,  bear  her  down  to  some  coral  grove,  and  leave 
her  there  a  pale,  passionless,  human  wreck. 

It  was  the  eighth  day  of  their  passage  out,  and  so  far  it  had 
been  as  favorable  as  the  most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated. 
Every  night  had  be>cn  as  beautiful  as  the  first;  tho  davs  had  been 
delightful,  with  their  clear,  golden  skies,  while  the  fair,  fresh 
breezes  had  swelled  tho  white  canvass  till,  like  its  namesake,  the 
gallant  vessel  seemed  to  fly  over  the  crested  waves.  But  that 
morning,  as  the  general,  at  an  early  hour,  ascended  to  the  deck, 
he  marked  an  anxious  look  upon  the  captain's  brow.  An  acquain- 
tanceship of  "nuld  lang  syne"  warranted  him  in  making  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause.  Captain  Peters  hesitated  a  moment  ere  ho 
answered : 

"  I  would  not  alarm  you  unnecessarily,  but  I  wish  to  heaven  wc 
were  some  hundred  miles  nearer  the  English  coast." 
"  And  why  V 

The  answer  was  given  in  a  husky  voice : 

"  The  last  ship  that  arrived  in  port  ere  we  sailed  was  attacked 
by  pirates  somewhere  about  here.  They  were  worsted  in  the  con- 
flict, and  swore  vengeance  on  tho  next  that  met  them,  and,  gene- 
ral, a  pirate  is  not  likely  to  break  an  oath  like  that.  If  wc  meet 
them,  there  will  be  hot  work  between  us.  My  gallant  fellows,  I 
could  fear  to  see  them  dio  fighting  against  noble  men,  but  that 
pirates  should  take  their  blood — ha!"  and  his  eye  sparkled  fierce- 
ly; "they'll  take  it  at  a  costly  price." 

"  My  child — my  beautiful  Kate !"  cried  the  general,  with  a 
blanched  face,  as  the  captain  turned  away;  and  his  heart  grew 
sick  as  he  thought  of  bar  fate,  should  tho  pirates  board  them  vic- 
toriously. Death — ah,  worse  than  death — is  the  doom  of  the  beau- 
tiful then.  lie  wrung  his  wrinkled  hands,  he  wiped  from  his  fore- 
head drops  of  agony,  he  beat  his  bosom,  he  even  prayed,  though 
for  years  the  true,  earnest  prayer  had  not  passed  his  lips. 

As  day  deepened  into  noon,  and  no  sail  hove  in  sight,  he  be- 
came somewhat  reassured,  and  tho  cheerfulness  which  ho  had 
assumed  the  better  to  mask  his  fear,  became  a  realitv,  and  he 
laughed  and  chatted  with  his  daughter,  and  bade  her  string  anew 
her  guitar  and  sing  to  him  the  ballads  of  Old  England. 

The  sweet  voice  of  Kate  was  warbling  a  most  delicious  trill, 
when  suddenly,  as  though  a  thunderbolt  fell  from  a  cloudless  sky, 
there  leiomed  through  tiic  cabin  tho  sullen  roar  of  cannon,  and 
again  and  again  it  revcrlierated,  and  each  time  the  tones  were 
deeper  and  nearer.  The  old  man  wound  his  arms  about  his  child, 
and  in  breathless  anxiety  awaited  the  result,  promising  the  trem- 
bling girl  that  with  his  own  hands  he  would  put  out  her  life  ere 
she  should  bo  the  pirate's  victim. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  still  the  horrid  din  above,  every 
moment  growing  more  horrible,  continued  to  rend  the  ears  of  the 
shivering  couple ;  still  they  clung  to  each  other,  never  daring  to 
hope,  but  only  fearing  and  now  nnel  then  striving  to  pray.  Brave- 
ly fought  the  English  crew,  though  they  had  not  men,  but  rather 
fiends  or  demented  brutes  to  encounter,  and  were,  besides,  hut  few 
opposed  to  many.  Gloriously  did  their  captain  head  them  on, 
when,  the  cannonading  over,  the  pirates  poured  upon  their  deck. 
Though  his  own  blood  dyed  his  hands  nnd  spouted  over  his  face 
from  his  many  wounds,  he  yet  fought  on,  cheering  them  till  his 
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voice  was  hoarse  in  death,  and  with  the  last  pulsation  of  his  hand, 
brandishing  aloft  his  scarlet  cutlass.  But  all  in  vain.  There  was 
a  shout,  a  rush,  and  trodden  under  foot  were  the  few  who  yet  had 
strength  to  fight,  and  then  rung  out  the  proud  huzzas  of  the 
pirates,  and  more  fearful  than  the  wail  of  a  tempest,  came  tho 
piercing  sounds  to  the  ears  of  tho  captives  below. 

"  Strike,  father, — strike  !"  cried  Kate  ;  and  she  bared  her  heart 
to  her  father's  hand.  "  Death — O,  a  thousand  deaths — before  the 
fate  that  now  awaits  me  !" 

The  old  man  held  the  uplifted  dagger.  What  thoughts  were 
crowded  into  that  moment — what  agonizing  thoughts,  and  worst 
and  most  harrowing  of  all,  had  not  his  own  reckless  pride  of  birth 
brought  him  and  her  to  this  dark  hour !  But  for  that,  and  the 
strong  arm  of  a  husband  might  now  have  shielded  the  beautiful 
one  who  was  beseeching  a  parent's  hand  to  take  her  life. 

"  O  God,"  cried  he,  with  snow-white  lips,  "  verily,  thy  judg- 
ment has  fallen  heavily  upon  mo!  I  crushed  out  tho  joy  of  her 
heart,  and  now  I  must  dash  out  its  life !"  He  quivered,  the  blade 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  sank  upon  tho  floor  in  a  swoon  that 
lasted  for  hours. 

"Kill  me — kill  me  !"  cried  Kate,  as,  lifting  her  weeping  eyes 
from  his  pale  face,  she  beheld  one  whom  sho  rightly  guessed  was 
captain  of  the  pirate  crew  standing  in  the  doorway.  "  Kill  me 
and  bury  us  together  in  the  sea !"  And  rising,  she  flung  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  her  captor. 

"  Calm  yourself,  gentle  lady,"  said  he,  in  low,  earnest  tones. 
"  No  violence  shall  meet  you  or  your  aged  parent.  We  do  not 
war  with  the  defenceless.  Tho_ bloodhounds  that  have  hunted  us 
alone  shall  feel  our  deadly  power.  Your  cabin  shall  bo  as  sacred 
as  a  sister's.  But  you  must  remove  from  here.  The  ship  is  sink- 
ing.   Gather  your  valuables  ere  I  return." 

In  less  than  an  half  hour  he  was  again  beside  her,  aiding  her  to 
the  deck,  while  three  of  the  least  brutish  of  his  crew  were  bearing 
thither,  also,  the  still  inanimate  form  of  her  father.  Kate  could 
not  repress  a  scream  as  tho  fearful  battlefield  met  her  sight,  so 
used  to  tho  beautiful  only. 

"  Draw  your  veil,  lady,  and  close  your  eyes.  It  is  indeed  an 
unseemly  sight  for  a  maiden  like  yourself.  Yield  yourself  to  my 
arms  as  to  a  brother's." 

And  faint  and  heartsick,  Kate  was  obliged  to  do  so,  and  dark- 
ened her  vision  till  the  pirate's  voice  assured  her  she  might  look 
up  unblushingly.  She  found  herself  in  a  small  but  elegant  room, 
pannelled  in  oak,  and  ornamented  with  richly  carved  mouldings. 
Delicate  silver  lamps  were  suspended  from  tho  ceilings,  exquisite 
pictures  in  heavilj'  gilded  frames  lined  tho  sides,  curtains  of  rich 
damask  draped  tho  small  windows,  whoso  panes  were  of  lustrous 
and  colored  glass,  a  carpet  from  Turkish  looms  softened  the  foot- 
fall, luxurious  divans,  elected  to  tho  floor,  invited  the  weary  to  rc- 
poso,  and  a  sort  of  Oriental  elegance  pervaded  tho  whole  apart- 
ment, intoxicating  the  senses  and  bewildering  and  fascinating  the 
mind. 

Kate  noted  none  of  these  things  then.  She  was  too  intent  upon 
restoring  once  more  to  consciousness  that  father  whoso  life  seemed 
to  hang  on  so  slight  a  thread.  But  afterwards,  in  the  weary  hours 
of  her  captivity,  sho  wondered  at  them  all,  and  studied,  too,  how 
ono  with  the  exquisite  taste  hero  shown  could  so  give  up  his  soul 
to  svil  deeds. 

As  the  old  general  at  length  sighed  himself  again  into  visible 
communion  with  the  world,  the  Bold  Buccaneer  took  in  its  last 
prizes  from  the  sinking  ship,  and  then  pouring  a  broadside  upon 
her,  it  sped  away,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Sea  Bird  fluttered 
to  her  grave. 


TICK  RESCUE. 

Three  weeks  had  glided  by  since  Kate  and  her  father  first 
found  themselves  in  the  pirate's  ship.  The  promises  made  to  her 
had  thus  far  been  sacredly  fulfilled.  Onco  a  day,  for  a  fortnight, 
had  the  young  captain  tapped  respectfully  at  tho  door,  to  inquire 
after  their  healths  and  to  know  if  anything  were  yet  needed  for 
their  comfort ;  but  then,  as  he  beheld  how  thin  and  pale  the  daugh- 
ter had  grown  with  her  vigils — for  her  father  had  lain  very  sick 
ever  since  that  fearful  swoon, — he  gently  but  firmly  insisted  upon 
sharing  her  watches.  And  no  sou  could  have  been  kinder  than 
was  ho  to  that  aged  man,  whoso  life  story,  it  was  but  too  evident, 
was  nearly  told. 

This  last  night  he  had  spent  entirely  at  his  side,  fairly  driving 
Kato  to  tho  rest  sho  so  sorely  needed.  At  early  dawn  she  had 
released  him  from  his  care,  and  was  just  busying  herself  about 
those  thousand  nameless  little  duties  of  affection  which  none  but 
a  woman's  eye  can  note,  when  she  was  startled  to  perceive  him 
again  at  her  side,  and  with  a  countenance  so  white  that  she  could 
scarcely  restrain  a  cry.  He  motioned  her  to  be  silent,  and  to  come 
to  tho  window  opposite.  It  was  a  fearful  tale  he  had  to  tell  her. 
His  men  had  mutinied.  In  tho  silence  of  tho  night,  while  their 
young  commander  was  once  again  opening  his  heart  to  tho  beau- 
tiful and  the  true,  to  the  angels  that  had  flown  out  and  in,  they 
had  perfected  their  secret  plans,  and  he  and  his  two  captives  were 
now  under  the  thraldom  of  the  fierce  spirits  above. 

It  was  long  ere  he  told  her  what  had  first  caused  the  dissatis- 
faction— that  it  was  because  he  resolutely  refused  to  give  up  the 
fair  prize  to  their  ruthless  hands,  telling  them  he  would  defend  the 
defenceless  with  his  life. 

"  0,  I  have  been  wicked,"  said  he.  "  My  hands  arc  deeply 
dyed;  but  the  blood  of  innocent  girlhood  hits  never  stained  them. 
Tho  memory  of  my  sainted  mother  forbade  that  crime.  I  was 
not  always  what  I  am.  But  do  not  fear,"  observing  that  Kato 
was  shivering  in  every  nerve.  "  Not  till  my  body  lies  cold  will 
they  reach  you  or  your  father." 

Three  days  passed  on,  and  the  prisoners  wero  left  unmolested, 
why  they  did  not  fairly  know,  only  the  captain  guessed  it  was  be- 


cause of  disagreements  among  the  mutineers  themselves.  Each 
wanted  the  command,  each  wanted  the  beautiful  prize,  and  the 
blackened  hearts  of  all  shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  encountering 
their  late  commander.  True,  he  was  their  prisoner,  but  they  knew 
only  by  stratagem.  In  broad  daylight  not  one  would  have  dared 
make  him  so,  so  strong  are  the  truly  bravo  and  so  indomitable 
their  power  over  those  who  are  urged  on  by  no  higher  than  mer- 
cenary or  brutish  motives. 

Night  was  just  fading  into  daylight — the  daylight  of  tho  fourth 
morning, — when  a  confused  sound  was  heard  above.  The  listen- 
ers were  breathless.  But  the  keen  ear  of  tho  captain  soon  detected 
the  cause. 

"  Some  ship  has  hove  in  sight  and  commanded  them  to  run  up 
their  colors.  ■  I  wonder  " — and  he  half  smiled — "  I  wonder  whose 
ensign  it  will  be  V 

The  confusion  seemed  to  increase,  the  din  became  noisier,  the 
heavy  booming  of  cannon  being  added  to  tho  terrible  sounds. 
To  Kate,  it  seemed  that  she  was  carried  back  three  weeks,  and 
again  in  the  cabin  of  tho  Sea  Bird.  Sho  clung  wildly  to  her 
parent's  hand,  that  hand  whose  pulses  grew  weaker  each  moment. 
Their  companion  strove  to  calm  her  : 

"  It  cannot  be  worse  for  us  than  it  was.  Let  us  hopi  it  may  be 
better.  But  I  lost  all  my  true-hearted  men  in  that  last  conflict. 
They  would  have  torn  the  heart  out  of  any  who  had  spoken  of 
thus  imprisoning  mc.  They — but  hist !  The  vessel  is  boarded  ! 
They  are  hard  at  it  now !  The  cowards — the  miscreants — I  could 
strike  them  dead  myself !  They  fly — ah,  their  meanness  to  their 
captain  has  unnerved  them  !" 

And  so  it  was.  They  missed  the  dauntless  arm  that  had  led 
them  on  for  the  last  two  years,  and  yielded  with  only  half-dealt 
blows. 

"  Do  not  kill  them,"  said  the  young  commander  of  the  vessel 
who  had  assailed  them ;  "  they  who  yield  so  tamely  are  unworthy 
to  die  by  brave  men's  hands.  Capture  them  ;  put  irons  on  their 
weak  wrists,  and  let  the  gallows  finish  them  !"  And  he  descended 
to  the  cabins. 

"Prisoners!  Ah,  I  wonder  whom  the  fiends  have  shut  up 
here'!"  as  ho  marked  the  chained  doors.  "But  I'll  soon  learn;" 
and  he  shivered  them  before  him.  "  Wraith  of  my  friend  Fred- 
erick— and  how  comes  it  here?"  exclaimed  he,  as  the  late  captain, 
pistol  in  hand,  strode  bravely  before  the  unknown  intruder,  deter- 
mined to  defend  to  the  last  the  sister  of  his  adoption. 

"Randolph! — you — is  it  you1  Bless  God  for  the  deliver- 
ance !" 

"  But  what  brings  you  or  keeps  you  here,  my  old  lieutenant 
Fred  V    And  the  young  men  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

"  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  now.  I  have  had  devils — ay, 
seven  of  them  in  me,  but  the  angels  have  cast  them  out.  Co  mo 
with  mc  now,  and  reassure  tho  two  that  I  left  half  dead  in  the 
cabin  beyond."  And  he  drew  his  friend  along,  and  unclosed  tho 
door  of  tho  small  and  lovely  room  which  had  been  so  sacred  to 
the  captives. 

"  Kate !" 

"  Randolph !" 

Two  voices,  but  blended  as  are  song  and  word,  and  the  parted 
lovers,  so  strangely  met,  were  folded  in  a  long  embrace. 

Fred  looked  on  in  wonder,  and  the  old  general  rubbed  his  dim 
eyes  and  muttered  to  himself,  "  The  match  was  mado  in  heaven, 
and  evil  to  him  who  strives  to  break  it  up." 


THE   BRIDE  OV  THE  OCEAN. 

The  pirate  crew,  or  the  remnant  of  them,  rather,  had  been  duly 
manacled.  A  portion  of  Randolph's  men,  sufficient  to  navigate 
the  prize,  had  been  put  aboard  of  her,  with  orders  to  steer  for  the 
nearest  home  port.  The  old  general,  his  daughter  and  Lieutenant 
Fred  had  been  transferred  from  the  sumptuous  cabin  of  the  Bold 
Buccaneer  to  the  plainer  yet  still  elegant  one  of  tho  Bride  of  the 
Ocean,  and  both  vessels  were  now  under  full  canvass. 

With  a  noiseless  step,  Captain  Randolph  entered  the  cabin  of 
his  passengers,  or  prizes,  as  he  playfully  termed  them,  and  seating 
himself  beside  tho  couch  of  the  general,  begged  permission  to  ask 
a  question. 

"1  am  homeward  bound,"  said  he,  "  and  cannot,  in  justice  to 
my  owners,  tack  again,  or  I  would  gl.idly  see  yourself" — and  ho 
hesitated — "  and  your  daughter  safe  to  English  shores.  Shall  I 
put  you  aboard  the  first  outwatd  ship  we  meet,  or  will  you  return 
with  me  to  America  and  start  anew  %" 

His  hand  was  grasped  by  the  old  man. 

"  George  Randolph,"  whispered  he,  for  he  was  too  weak  to 
speak  aloud,  "  do  you  yet  love  my  Kato  V 

"  Love  her !    Adore  her  I"  answered  he,  passionately. 

"  Then  she  shall  bo  your  wife,  and  now.  There  is  no  timo  for 
idle  ceremony.  £>ho  has  been  twice  snatched  from  a  peril  worse 
than  death.  She  has  need  of  a  husband's  euro,  poor  motherless, 
brotherless,  and  soon  to  be  fatherless  child.  I  am  near  unto  death, 
but  I  cannot  die  till  I  have  seen  her  wedded.    Call  tho  chaplain." 

And  then  and  there,  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  midway  between  her 
ancestral  and  her  birth-homo,  Kate  Stanley  was  wedded  to  George 
Randolph,  the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  the  lover  of  her  girl- 
life,  and  the  abiding  hope  and  joy  of  her  womanhood.  And  her 
father,  the  proud  old  Briton,  blessed,  and  fervently,  too,  the  union 
of  hands  and  hearts,  for  sorrow  and  tho  visible  presence  of  tho 
death  angel  had  unsealed  the  purer  fountains  of  his  breast,  and 
their  crystal  streams  had  baptized  him  into  nobler  views  of  men 
and  things.  Aud  when,  an  hour  later,  as,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  his  gallant  men,  the  young  captain  ascended  to  the  deck,  with 
his  lovely  companion,  they,  to  a  man,  Messed  the  beautiful  and 
noble  couple,  and  then,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  "  tars,"  gave  threo 
cheers  and  three  times  three  for  Kato — Kate  Randolph,  the  good, 
the  fair  and  the  true — the  Bride  of  the  Ocean  I      *      *  * 


"  Keep  mc  alive,  if  you  can,  till  the  shores  of  America  loom  in 
view,"  whispered  the  aged  general.    "  O,  do  not  bury  m 
sea !    Lay  me  beside  my  beautiful  dead  ;  lay*  me  where  i 
shine  can  find  me — where  Kate  can  weep  over  me — where  prat- 
tling children  can  say,  '  It  is  grandfather's  grave !' " 

And  they  tenderly  watched  him,  and  strove  with  love's  eager- 
ness to  fan  the  faint  life-spark, — they,  tho  son,  tho  daughter  and 
the  penitent  Fred ;  while  above  tho  still  cabin  the  brave  seamen 
prayed  for  fair  winds. 

Heaven  heard  and  answered  the  wish.  Not  till  tho  Bride  of  the 
Ocean  was  gracefully  sweeping  into  the  glorious  bay,  the  spires  of 
the  Island  City,  all  golden  with  dawn-light,  looming  up  in  bril- 
liant array, — not  till  Kate  had  whispered  in  low,  earnest  tones, 
"  We  are  home,  dear  father !" — not  till  then  did  God  claim  the 
spirit,  and  the  shrouded  form  sank  not  beneath  the  blue  waves  of 
the  ocean,  but  went  to  its  grave-rest  in  the  old  churchyard  beside 
the  beautiful  dead. 


THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  SULTAN. 

The  past  history  of  the  family  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  is  full  of  interesting  and  marvellous  incidents,  some 
of  which  axe  probably  not  generally  known  to  our  readers.  These 
two  monarchs,  now  so  cordially  united  in  the  struggle  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  tho  Ottoman  empire,  are  both  grandsons  of  Amer- 
ican ladies.  These  ladies  were  bom  and  raised  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, on  the  island  of  Martinique,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  They  were  of  French  origin,  and  companions  and 
intimate  friends  in  childhood  and  vouth.    They  wore  Josephine  do 

Tascher  and  a  Miss  S  .   The  history  of  Josephine  is  generally 

known.  She  went  to  France,  and  was  married  to  M.  de  Beau- 
haruais,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Eugene,  and  a  daughter,  Hor- 
tense.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Beauharnais,  Josephine  was 
married^o  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  became  Empress  of  France. 
Her  daughter,  Hortense,  was  married  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  then 
King  of  Holland,  and  the  present  Emperor  of  Franco  is  her  son 

by  this  marriage.    Miss  S  quitted  the  island  of  Martinique 

some  time  before  her  friend.  But  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  her 
to  France  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Algcrinc  corsairs,  and 
the  crew  and  passengers  were  made  prisoners.  But  this  corsair 
ship  was  in  turn  attacked  and  pillaged  by  Tunis  pirates,  and  Miss 

S  was  carried  by  them  to  Constantinople,  and  offered  for  sale 

as  a  slave.  Her  extraordinary  beauty  and  accomplishments  found 
her  a  purchaser  in  the  Sultan  himself,  and  she  soon  became  the 
chief  lady  of  the  seraglio  and  Sultaness  of  Turkey.  Mahomed 
II.  was  her  son,  and  the  present  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  is  the  son' 
of  Mahmoud.  Thus  the  two  sovereigns,  who  now  occupy  so 
large  a  place  in  the  world's  eye,  are  grandsons  of  American  Creole 
girls. — Pittsburg  Post. 


RIROS  AS  INSECT  DESTROYERS. 

The  activity  of  birds  when  they  have  young  is  most  surprising. 
Dr.  Macgillivray  records  the  observations  made  by  a  friend  on  a 
pair  of  blue  titmice  when  rearing  their  jot*ng.  The  parent  birds 
began  their  labor  of  love  at  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  did  not  leave  off  till  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
after  being  almost  incessantly  engaged  for  nearly  seventeen  hours. 
Mr.  Weir  counted  their  various  returns  to  the  nest,  and  found 
them  to  be  475.  Up  to  four  o'clock,  as  a  breakfast,  they  were  fed 
twelve  times  ;  between  live  and  six,  forty  times,  flying  to  and  from 
a  plantation  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  their 
nest;  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  they  fed  them  forty-six  times, 
and  they  continued  at  their  work  till  the  time  specified,  sometimes 
bringing  in  a  single  large  caterpillar,  and  at  times  two  or  three 
small  ones.  The  number  of  destructive  insects  removed  by  birds 
when  feeding  their  young  must  be  astonishing,  if  they  are  in  any 
degree  as  active  as  the  two  blue  titmice  so  patiently  observed  by 
Mr.  Weir  on  the  4th  of  July,  1837.  Great  as  the  number  of  re- 
turns to  the  nest  seems  to  be,  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  common  window  swallow. — Adam  White. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

National  System  of  Political  Economy.  By  Frederick  List.  Philadelphia: 
J.  P.  Lippincott  St  Co.    1856.    8vo.    pp.  497. 

The  publication  of  such  a  -valuable  work  a?  this  is  a  happy  symptom  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  tho  public  mind,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  publishers. 
List  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  political  writers.  The  book  was  translated  from  the 
German  by  (i.  A.  Matile,  has  Henri  Richelot's  Notes  to  the  French  edition,  aud 
a  preliminary  essay  aud  notes  by  Stephen  Colwull.  For  ealo  by  Pnitiips,  Samp- 
sou  &  Co. 

The  Green  Mountain  Girls.  By  Blytiie  White,  Jr.  New  York:  Derby  & 
Jackson.    1856.    12mo.    pp  406. 

A  very  pleasant  Vermont  story,  with  capital  pictures  of  rural  life  in  New 
England.  The  plot  is  ingenious  aud  interesting,  aud  the  book  is  splendidly 
illustrated  hy  Barry  and  Orr. 

The  Summer  op  the  Pestilence.  By  George  D.  Armstrong,  D.  D.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1856.    18nio.  pp.192. 

The  narrative  of  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Norfolk,  Vs.,  during  the 
summer  of  1855.  is  well  written,  and  will  be  read  with  a  mournful  interest. 
For  salo  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

New  Music  — G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  13  Tremont  Row,  has  just  published  tho 
"  Fall  of  Sebastopol,"  an  heroic  polka  for  the  piano,  by  tVm.  Dressier, 

Notes  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  etc.  By  Benj.  Borr,  D.D.,  Rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co. 
1856.   12mo.    pp.  396. 

Concerning  the  storied  East,  much  has  been  written,  but  not  too  much. 
Each  traveller's  views  throw  new  light  on  this  wondrous  region,  which  Dr. 
Dorr  paints  with  fascinating  colors.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Poems.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  author  of  "  Amyas  Leigh,''  "  llypatia,''  etc. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1856.    ISmo.    pp.  284. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  a  dramatic  poem,  the  "Saint's 
Tragedy,''  founded  on  a  story  of  the  Middle  Ages,  full  of  capability,  aud  worked 
up  with  great  power  and  effect.  It  is  a  "work  of  true  genius,  though  not  per- 
haps of  a  character  to  command  immediate  popularity. 

Memoir  op  Reginald  Heber.  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Boston :  John  1'.  ,7?wctt  & 
Co.   1856.   12mo.   pp.  348. 

There  have  been  few  nobler  lives  than  that  of  Bishop  HeBer— a  man  ofsplen- 
dil  Junius  sf  fine  socfol  qualife.  aci  a  trui  Christie::,  tin'  !. k  graphy,  writ 
ten  by  his  widow,  has  beeu  abridged  by  a  clergyman,  and  makes  a  most  read- 
able volume. 

The  Roman  Exile.  By  Guolielmo  Gajani.  Boston:  John  P.  Jcwett  &  Co. 
1856.    12uio.    pp.  450. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume  is  a  resident  of  the  Uuited  States,  hut 
formerly  a  representative  in  the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly  of  1819.  und  ex- 
iled on  account  of  his  political  acts.  He  paints  a  period  of  the  deepest  interest, 
viewed  from  a  high  personal  standpoint.  As  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
Roman  republicans,  ho  will  command  universal  attention. 

The  War  in  Kanzas.  By  G.  Douglas  Brcwerton.  New  York :  Derby  &  Jack- 
son.  1856.    12mo.  pp.400. 

Since  all  the  world  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  talking  Kanzas  night  and  day, 
Mr.  Brewerton 's  notes  of  'l.a  rough  trip  to  the  border  among  new  homes  and  a 
strange  people,"  with  Darley's  admirable  illustrations,  will  be  sure  to  sell  like 
hot  raket.  The  author  Writes  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  expresses  his 
views  fearlessly.  Many  of  his  sketches  of  character  ore  admirable.  For  sal. 
by  Phillips,  Sainpsou  &i  Co. 
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JAPANESE  WRESTLERS. 


MAID  OF  HONOR'S  CUARIOT. 


JAPANESE  SCENES.  ^ 
On  this  and  the  succeeding  page  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
■cries  of  very  striking  illustrations  of  the  manners,  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Japanese,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill, 
from  the  material  collected  for  the  Pictorial  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  expedition,  some  of  the  results  of  whose  researches 
have  already  been  presented  to  our  readers,  and  elicited  many 
urgent  requests  for  their  continuance.  Our  first  picture  represents 
a  couple  of  burly  Japanese  wrestlers,  engaged  in  their  rather  for- 
midable sport,  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  as  much  excited  by 
the  performance  as  were  the  refined  Greeks  during  the  Olympic 
games.  Wrestling  holds  no  mean  position  among  the  bodily  ex- 
ercises in  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese.  In  the  encouragement  of 
athletic  sports,  they  doubtless  have  something  more  than  mere 
pastime  in  view  ;  and  like  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  con- 
sider these  exercises  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  exigencies  of 
war.  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  physicians,  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  wrestling  ;  and  Th'.odorus,  I'riscianus  and  Oribasius  spoke  in 
favor  of  it.  So  that  the  Japanese  have  excellent  authorities  for 
their  practice.  The  place  where  the  wrestling  occurs  is  surround- 
ed by  a  railing  of  about  half  the  height  of  the  spectators.  The 
judge  of  the  field  is  seated  on  a  hill,  under  a  square  roof,  supported 
by  four  pillars,  not  very  unlike  the  judge's  stand  upon  our  Ameri- 
can race-courses.  The  wrestlers  put  their  hair  under  a  net,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cap,  which  they  draw  close  and  fasten  to  the 
crown  of  their  heads,  from  a  small  string  which  descends  to  their 
backs.  They  are  stripped  from  the  waist  upward,  but  on  their 
sides  and  backs  wear  a  copper  plate  engraved  with  the  imperial 
arms,  open  on  the  breast,  and  made  fast  about  the  waist  with  two 
cords ;  their  breeches  are  tied  up  by  strings  to  the  plates.  Thus 
equipped,  they  enter  with  ardor  into  the  contest ;  and  the  victor, 
after  throwing  his  antagonist,  presents  himself  to  the  judge,  who 
awards  a  prize  of  silver  or  gold  plates,  sometimes  bearing  the  im- 
perial arms.  The  second  picture  represents  one  of  those  little  two- 
wheeled  chariots,  in  which  the  maids  of  honor,  according  to  the 
Dutch  travellers  in  Japan,  are  accustomed  to  take  their  airings. 
These  are  represented  as  very  elegant  equipages,  according  to  the 
Japanese  taste ;  they  have  gift  and  silver  plates  at  the  extremities, 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel  are  of  cedar  carved  and  gilded,  and  the 
tires  are  of  copper.  The  scat,  which  accommodates  only  one  per- 
son, is  spread  with  tapestry,  which  descends  between  the  wheels ; 
the  front  part,  of  an  oval  form,  is  open,  while  a  stately  canopy 
overhead  protects  the  fair  occupant  from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  she 
draws  her  curtain  when  she  pleases  to  keep  off  the  wind.  The 
propelling  power  is  a  stout  man,  with  poles  across  his  shoulders. 
The  third  engraving  depicts  a  couple  of  itinerant  bonzes  er  priests. 
These  priests  generally  go  about  in  pairs,  as  depicted  in  onr  illus- 
tration, wearing  ragged  apparel.  The  never  shave  their  beards, 
nor  cut  their  hair — the  elfish  and  disordered  state  of  it  giving  them 
a  singular  appearance.  On  their  heads  they  wear  six-cornered 
caps,  wrought  like  a  net,  with  two  points  before  and  two  behind. 
They  are  always  provided  with  tablets  to  write  on,  a  cloth,  a  cala- 


bash, and  a  chain  of  small  horns,  by  which  they  tell  over  their 
prayers.  Their  temples  stand  on  the  very  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  arc  reached  by  precipitate  pnthways.  These  saints  gen- 
erally spend  their  lime  among  the  sick,  muttering  prayers  in  a 
language  peculiar  to  their  order.  Kampfcr  tells  us  of  an  old 
monk  eighty  years  old,  and  a  native  of  Nagasaki,  who  had  spent 
the  "greatest  part  of  his  life  in  holy  pilgrimages,  running  up  and 
down  the  country,  and  visiting  almost  all  the  temples  of  the  Jap- 
anese empire.  The  superstitious  vulgar  had  got  such  a  high  no- 
tion of  his  holiness,  that  even  in  his  lifetime  they  canonized  and 
reverenced  him  as  a  great  saint,  to  the  extent  of  worshipping  his 
statue,  which  he  caused  to  be  carved  of  stone,  exceeding  in  this 
even  Alexander  the  Great,  who  had  no  divine  honors  paid  him 
dnring  bis  life.  Those  of  his  countrymen  who  were  of  our  retinue 
did  not  fail  to  run  thither,  and  see  and  pay  their  respects  to  that 
holy  man."  Kampfcr,  in  speaking  of  the  beggars  and  begging 
priests  of  Japan,  adds  some  particulars  respecting  a  certain  re- 
ntal kablc  religious  order  of  young  girls,  called  bikuni,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  nuns.  They  live  under  the  protection  of  the  nun- 
neries at  Kamakara  and  Miako,  to  which  they  pay  a  certain  sum 
a  year  of  what  tliry  get  by  begging,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
their  authority.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  by  much  the  handsom- 
est girls  in  japan.  The  daughters  of  poor  parents,  if  they  be 
handsome  and  agreeable,  apply  for,  and  easily  obtain  this  privilege 
of  begging  in  the  habit  of  nuns,  knowing  thai  beauty  is  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  inducements  to  charity.  The  jninubo,  or  begging 
mountain  priests  (of  whom  more  hereafter),  frequently  incorporate 
their  own  daughters  into  this  religious  order,  and  take  their  wives 
among  these  bikuni.  "  The  jamabo,  or  mountain  priests,  or  rather 
jamtilmo,  or  mountain  soldiers,  at  all  time<  go  armed.  "They  do 
not  shave  their  heads,  but  follow  the  rules  of  the  first  founder  of 
this  order,  who  mortified  his  body  by  climbing  up  steep,  high 
mountains ;  at  least  they  conform  themselves  thereunto,  in  their 
dress,  apparent  behaviour,  and  some  outward  ceremonies — for  they 
are  fallen  short  of  his  rigorous  way  of  life.  They  have  a  head  or 
general  of  their  order,  residing  at  Miako,  to  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  bring  a  certain  sum  every  year,  and  who  has  the  distribution  of 
dignities  and  titles,  whereby  they  are  known  among  themselves. 
They  commonly  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  famous  Kami 
temple,  and  accost  travellers  in  the  name  of  that  Kami  which  is 
worshipped  there,  making  a  short  discourse  of  his  holiness  and 
miracles  with  a  loud,  coarse  voice.  Meanwhile,  to  make  the  noise 
still  louder,  they  rattle  their  long  staff's,  loaded  at  the  end  with 
iron  rings,  to  take  up  the  charity  money  which  is  given  them  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  they  blow  a  trumpet  made  of  a  large  shell.  They 
carry  their  children  along  with  them  on  the  same  begging  errand, 
clad'  like  their  fathers,  but  with  their  heads  shaved.  These  are 
exceedingly  troublesome  and  importunate  with  travellers,  and 
commonly  take  care  to  light  on  them  as  they  are  going  up  some 
hill  or  mountain,  where,  because  of  the  difficult  ascent,  they  cannot 
well  escape,  nor  indeed  otherwise  get  rid  of  them  without  giving 
them  something.    In  some  places,  they  and  their  fathers  accoet 


travellers  in  company  with  a  troop  of  bikuni,  and,  with  their  rat- 
tling, singing,  trumpeting,  chattering  and  crying,  make  such  a 
frightful  noise,  as  would  make  one  almost  mad  or  deaf.  These 
mountain  priests  arc  frcqnently  applied  to  by  superstitious  people 
for  conjuring,  fortune-telling,  "foretelling  future  events,  recovering 
lost  goods,  and  the  like  purposes ;  they  profess  themselves  to  be  of 
the  Kami  religion,  as  established  of  old,  and  vet  they  arc  never 
suffered  to  attend,  or  to  take  care  of,  any  of  tne  Kami  temples." 
The  next  engraving  in  our  scries  represents  the  idol  in  the  temple 
of  the  Golden  Amida,  in  the  city  of  Jeddo.  The  idol  and  his 
surroundings  are  quaint  and  original.  One  of  the  Dutch  writers, 
to  whose  observation  and  experience  we  arc  so  deeply  indebted  for 
much  that  wc  know  of  Japan,  thus  minutely  describes  this  singu- 
lar scene.  "  The  temple  of  the  Golden  Amida  is  no  small  orna- 
ment to  this  city  (Jcddo).  The  idol,  which  is  terrible  to  behold, 
is  situated  on  an  altar,  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle;  the  altar  is 
plated  all  over  with  silver,  on  which  stand  t*o  golden  cups,  one 
before  and  the  other  behind  the  idol,  who  sits  himself  mounted  on 
a  horse  with  seven  heads,  every  head  signifying  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  years,  his  own  like  that  of  a  dog  with  long  ears  ;  in  his 
hands  a  golden  hnrp,  holding  the  middle  in  his  mouth  betwixt  his 
teeth.  But  nothing  can  be  more  costly  than  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
from  the  middle  and  downward  studded  and  embossed  with  pearls, 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  At  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
are  many  Japan  characters  engraven,  which  are  the  hieroglyphics 
or  mysterious  signification  of  the  several  attributes  of  tins  their 
idol,  who  appears  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  chicfest  of  all  their 
deities ;  therefore,  they  always  account  it  a  blessing  when  they 
have  occasion  but  to  name  him.  Father  Lodowick  Frojus  relates, 
in  his  letter  from  Canga,  an  island  of  Japan,  dated  Anno  Domini 
1565,  that  Cuba,  the  emperor's  royal  consort,  had  built  a  chapel 
in  her  own  palace,  dedicating  it  to  Amida,  in  which  she  daily  at- 
tended with  a  great  train  of  ladies,  there  paying  her  devotions  to 
his  statue  representing  a  comely  youth,  crowned  with  gold,  that 
reflected  rays  like  sunbeams.  For  when  the  Emperor  Cnbus  was 
slain  by  the  rebels,  Diandono  and  Mioxindono,  and  the  empress, 
making  her  escape,  took  sanctuary  in  a  monastery  near  Mia.  o, 
being  discovered,  the  privilege  of  the  place  not  protecting  her,  they 
sent  an  executioner  to  take  away  her  life.  She,  preparing  to  obey 
the  hard  sentence,  enlled  for  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  to  her 
two  danghters,  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  next  house,  informing 
them  that  she  was  to  be  unjustly  murdered ;  but  she  rejoiced,  and 
would  be  glad  to  embrace  death,  1>ecausc  she  doubted  not  but  that 
Amida  had  found  this  means  to  bring  her  to  a  better  habitation, 
and  the  sooner  to  enjoy  that  paradise  where  her  dear  husband  so 
lately  murdered  remained,  expecting  by  her  rompany  the  foil  ac- 
complishment of  both  their  happiness.  When  sealing  up  the  let- 
ter, she  thanked  the  bonze  for  his  kind  entertaining  of  her  in  their 
college,  and  drawing  near  to  Amida's  altar,  kneeling,  she  lifted 
np  her  hands,  nnd  called  twice  on  the  god  to  forgive  her  sins. 
Then  the  bonze  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  as  a  token  that  she  had 
absolution  from  all  her  offences.    Then  going  from  thence  into  a 
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private  room,  she  lifted  up  her  hands  again  to  heaven,  and  ericd, 
'Amida!  Amida  !' which  said,  she  was  beheaded.  Furthermore, 
it  is  be  observed,  that  there  aro  several  images  representing  this 
pod ;  for  whereas  he  is  sometimes  made  (as  we  said  before)  with  a 
dog's  head,  riding  on  a  seven-headed  horse,  another  resembling  a 
naked  youth,  with  holes  in  his  ears,  sitting  on  a  large  rose  carved 
of  wood,  and  in  a  strange  shape,  with  a  fantastic  cap  on  his  head 
slit  before,  with  two  large  buttons  on  the  top,  with  a  comely  and 
youthful  countenance.  In  his  cars  hang  two  rings,  one  within  an- 
other; about  his  neck  a  scarf;  his  breast  covered  with  an  oval 
plate  curiously  engraven  ;  over  his  shoulders  and  back  hangs  a 
coat  of  feathers  neatly  wrought  and  joined  together;  in  his  hands 
a  string  of  beads,  his  breast  and  body  exceeding  large,  sitting  on 
a  great  cushion.  Before  him  stand  several  letters  engraven  on  a 
square  stone.  They  also  oftentimes  place  near  their  god  Amida, 
another  idol  with  three  heads,  which  arc  covered  with  one  flat  cap 
or  bonnet  joined  close  together,  their  chins  hairy,  about  the  neck  a 
pasteboard  hand,  on  each  four  arms  and  hands,  the  breast  and 
arms  girded  with  five  strings  of  pearl ;  the  body  appears  like  the 
sun  darting  rays,  with  several  characters  in  the  middle;  the  walls 
are  all  hung  with  rich  and  costly  Japan  garments,  and  before  them 
many  burning  lamps."  The  fifth  picture  represents  a  Japanese 
tournament,  or  tilting — one  of  their  favorite  amusements.  The 
greatest  dignitaries  of  the  empire  are  assembled  to  witness  the 
bloodless  efforts  of  the  ring.  In  one  part  of  the  lists  is  a  carved 
head,  at  which  some  tilt  with  spears,  others  assault  it  with  bills, 
and  others  display  their  skill  with  arrows  and  guns.  From  Thun- 
berg's  account  of  the  arms  of  the  Japanese,  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  could  render  tho  soldiers  very  formidable.  He  mentions 
bows  and  arrows,  scimetars,  halhcrts  and  guns ;  their  bows  are 
very  large,  and  their  arrows  long,  like  those  of  the  Chinese.  Guns 
were  not  ordinarily  employed.  Thunberg  saw  some,  apparently 
matchlocks,  only  as  articles  of  curiosity  in  the  dwellings  of  the  im- 
perial officers,  displayed  upon  a  stand  in  the  audience  chamber. 
The  few  cannon  at  Nagasaki,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
guese, were  discharged  only  once  in  seven  years  ;  the  Japanese, 
knowing  little  of  their  proper  management,  and  fixing  the  match 
to  a  long  pole,  so  as  to  fire  them  off  at  a  safe  distance.  Their 
longer  swords  are  broad-hacked,  a  little  curved,  a  yard  long,  and 
of  excellent  temper,  the  hilts  roundish  and  flat,  with  a  round  and 
substantial  guard.  The  scabbard  is  thick  and  flat,  made  of  wood 
and  sometimes  covered  with  shagreen  and  lackered.  The  shorter 
sword  is  straight.  These  swords  are  costly  and  arc  of  high  value. 
The  sixth  engraving  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Japan- 
ese fishermen,  a  very  numerous  class  in  the  islands.  The  men 
commonly  have  their  heads  shaven,  leaving  a  ring  of  hair,  like 
the  tonsure  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Their  drapery  is 
folded  over  their  dress,  and  confined  by  a  broad  girdle,  sustain- 
ing a  sharp  knife.  Over  their  shoulders  passes  a  yoke,  which  sus- 
tains a  square  vessel  containing  water  on  each  side,  wherein  their 
fish  are  kept  alive.  The  fishermen's  wives  wear  a  scarf  around 
their  heads,  with  a  tuft  falling  down  on  their  brows — the  bosom 


covered  by  a  square  cloth  interwoven  with  silken  flowers,  about 
their  necks  a  long  cotton  cloth  that  falls  down  their  backs,  their 
dress,  full  and  long,  descends  to  the  ankles,  their  sandals  are  fas- 
tened by  a  strap.  The  seventh  engraving  represents  a  Japanese 
pleasure  boat,  or  Fai/fena,  and  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  sumptuous 
craft,  with  its  banks  of  oars,  and  not  very  dissimilar  to  pictorial 
representations  of  the  Egyptian  galley  in  which  Cleopatra  sailed 
down  the  Cydnus  to  meet  Mark  Anthony.  These  barges  com- 
monly have  forty  oars,  and  arc  elegantly  fitted  up,  the  cabins  be- 
ing supplied  with  mirrors  and  tapestries.  They  move  with  in- 
credible swiftness  and  traverse  long  distances.  Kampfer  writes  : 
"  All  the  ships  and  boats  we  met  with  on  our  voyage  by  sea 
were  built  of  fir  or  cedar,  both  of  which  grow  in  great  plenty 
in  the  country.  They  are  of  a  different  structure,  according  to 
the  purposes  and  waters  for  which  they  are  built.  The  pleasure 
boats,  made  use  of  only  for  going  up  and  down  rivers,  or  to  cross 
small  bays,  are  widely  different  in  their  structure,  according  to 
the  possessor's  fancy.  Commonly  they  are  built  for  rowing. 
The  first  and  lowermost  deck  is  flat  and  low ;  another,  more 
lofty,  with  open  windows,  stands  upon  it,  and  this  may  be  divided 
like  their  houses,  by  folding  screens,  as  they  please,  into  several 
apartments.  Several  parts  arc  curiously  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  flags  and  other  ornaments.  The  merchant  ships  that  venturo 
out  at  sea,  though  not  very  far  from  the  coasts,  and  serve  for  the 
transport  of  men  and  provisions  from  one  island  or  province  to 
another,  deserve  a  more  accurate  description.  They  .arc  common- 
ly eighty-four  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  broad,  built  for  sail- 
ing as  well  as  rowing.  They  run  tapering  from  the  middle 
towards  the  stem,  and  both  ends  of  the  keel  stand  out  of  the  water 
considerably.  The  body  of  the  ship  is  not  built  bulging,  as  our 
European  ones  ;  but  that  part  which  stands  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  keel.  The 
stern  is  broad  and  flat,  with  a  wide  opening  in  the  middle  for  the 
easier  management  of  the  rudder,  which  reaches  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  and  lays  open  all  the  inside  to  the  eye.  The 
deck,  somewhat  raised  toward  the  stem,  consists  only  of  deal 
boards  laid  loose,  without  anything  to  fasten  them  together.  It 
rises  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it  hath  its  full 
lading.  The  cabin  juts  beyond  the  ship  about  two  feet  on  eadi 
side ;  and  there  are  sliding  windows  around  it  which  may  be 
opened  or  shut,  as  occasion  requires.  In  the  furthermost  parts 
are  the  cabins,  or  rooms  for  passengers,  separate  from  each 
other  by  folding  screens  or  doors,  with  floors  covered  with  fine, 
neat  mats."  Our  last  engraving  represents  tho  chariot  of  a  noble 
Japanese  lady,  drawn  by  oxen  and  led  by  a  servant.  The  oxen 
are  sometimes  harnessed  with  golden  chains.  There  are  carriages 
with  steps  of  eight  angles  to  ascend  them,  each  corner  adorned 
with  a  couchant  dragon.  The  outside  is  curiously  painted  and 
gilded — with  several  pictures  framed  in  richly  carved  panncls. 
The  Japanese  have  certainly  exalted  ideas  of  luxury,  though  they 
may  not  coincide  with  us  in  their  notions  of  taste.  But  that 
there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  is  an  axiom  as  old  as  Horace. 


FRICTION  MATCHES. 

Among  articles  of  demand  that  have  become  of  importaneo, 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  friction  or  lucifer  match. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  chemistry  abolished  ths  tinder-box,  and 
the  burnt  rag  which  made  the  tinder  went  to  make  paper.  Slowly 
did  the  invention  spread.  The  use  of  the  match  is  now  so  estab- 
lished that  machines  are  invented  to  prepare  the  splints.  In  New 
York,  one  match  manufactory  annually  cuts  up  a  large  raft  of 
timber  for  matches.  The  English  matches  are  generally  square, 
and  thus  thirty  thousand  splints  are  cut  in  a  minute.  The  Ameri 
can  matches  are  round,  and  the  process  of  shaping  being  moro 
elaborate,  four  thousand  five  hundred  splints  are  cut  in  a  minute. 
We  will  follow  a  bundle  of  eighteen  hundred  thin  splints,  each 
four  inches  long,  through  its  conversion  into  three  thousand  six 
hundred  matches.  Without  being  separated,  each  end  of  the  bun- 
dle is  first  dipped  into  sulphur.  When  dry,  the  splints,  adhering 
to  each  other  by  means  of  the  sulphur,  must  be  parted  by  what  is 
called  dusting.  A  boy,  sitting  on  the  floor  with  a  bundle  beforo 
him,  strikes  the  matches  with  a  sort  of  mallet  on  the  dipped  ends 
till  they  become  thoroughly  loosened.  They  have  now  to  be 
plunged  into  a  preparation  of  phosphorus  or  chlorate  of  potash, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  matches.  The  phosphorus  pro- 
duces the  pale,  noiseless  fire ;  the  chlorate  of  potash  the  sharp 
crackling  illumination.  After  this  application  of  the  more  inflam- 
mable substance,  the  matches  are  separated,  and  dried  in  racks. 
Thoroughly  dried,  they  are  gathered  up  again  into  bundles  of  the 
same  quantity,  and  are  taken  to  tho  boys  who  cut  them.  There 
are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  manufactures  than  the  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  of  this  cutting  process,  and  that  which  is  connected 
with  it.  The  boy  stands  before  a  bench,  the  bundle  on  his  right 
hand,  a  pile  of  empty  boxes  on  his  left.  The  matches  are  to  be 
cut,  and  the  empty  boxes  filled,  by  this  boy.  A  bundle  is  opened ; 
he  seizes  a  portion,  knowing  by  long  habit  the  required  number 
with  sufficient  exactness,  puts  them  rapidly  into  a  sort  of  frame, 
knocks  the  ends  evenly  together,  confines  them  with  a  strap  which 
he  tightens  with  his  foot,  and  cuts  them  in  two  parts  with  a  knife 
on  a  hinge,  which  he  brings  down  with  a  strong  leverage.  The 
halves  lie  projecting  over  each  end  of  the  frame ;  he  grasps  the 
left  portion  and  thrusts  it  into  a  half-open  box,  which  slides  into 
an  outer  case,  and  he  repeats  tho  process  with  the  matches  on  his 
right  hand.  This  series  of  movements  is  performed  with  a  rapid- 
ity almost  unexampled ;  for  in  this  way  two  hundred  thousand 
matches  are  cut,  and  two  thousand  boxes  filled  in  a  day,  by  one 
boy.  The  increased  summer  demand  for  the  matches  shows  that 
the  great  consumption  is  among  the  masses — the  laboring  popula- 
tion— those  who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  contributors  to 
duties  of  customs  and  excise.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  there 
is  always  fire  ;  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  fire  in  summer  is  a  need- 
less hourly  expense.  Then  comes  the  match  to  supply  the  want — 
to  light  the  afternoon  fire  to  boil  the  kettle.  The  matches  some- 
times fail,  but  they  cost  but  little,  and  so  they  are  freely  used,  even 
by  the  poorest. — Kniyht's  Knowledge  is  Power. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
"IN  SPHERES  OF  LIGHT." 

BT    FRANK    FEE  F.  LOT  B. 


My  present  lift  is  dark  and  drear — 

The  past  is  laid  on  memory's  shrine; 
Yet  o'er  the  future  hangs  a  star. 

It  bcaineth  forth  with  light  divine: 
It  bids  my  fainting  spirit  cheer — 

It  buoys  my  soul  like  ancient  wine, 
And  whisperings  float  In  accents  dear, 

M  In  spheres  of  light  thou  shalt  be  mine." 

My  path  lies  through  a  darkfome  waste — 

The  rays  of  hope  no  longer  shiue ; 
My  dreams  of  love  and  life  are  passed — 

The  dreary  hours  alone  are  mine. 
And  yet.  anon,  at  vesper  hour, 

An  angel  bids  mo  not  repine, 
And  soothes  my  soul  with  magic  power — 

11  In  spheres  of  light  thou  shalt  be  mine.*' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  HEROIC  SACRIFICE. 

BT  MART  A.  I.rtWELI,. 

The  morning  hreezo  blew  cheerily  in  its  September  freshness 
into  the  high  windows  of  a  lofty  chamber.  The  long  white  cur- 
tains escaped  from  their  loops,  and  were  streaming,  with  their 
deep  fringes,  across  a  table,  where  lay  books,  papers  and  writing 
materials.  The  chamber  was  at  the  very  top  of  a  high  house, 
almost  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Hero  the  winds  revelled  at  their 
will,  in  tho  upper  branches  of  the  tall  trees  encircling  the  house; 
and  all  day  the  birds  rocked  there  securely,  or  picked  the  crumbs 
from  the  ledges  of  the  windows,  which  a  careful  hand  had  placed 
there  to  tempt  them  into  familiarity.  The  walls  of  the  room  were 
of  a  light  stone  color,  a  subdued  tint,  which  suited  well  for  the 
hanging  of  the  line  pictures  which  adorned  them. 

One  entire  side  of  the  chamber  was  filled  with  books  in  rare 
bindings.  Excepting  the  books  and  pictures,  there  was  nothing 
that  did  not  present  an  air  of  grave  simplicity  ;  and  yet  there  was 
not  wanting  an  appearance  of  elegance  that  bespoke  a  cultivated 
taste,  and  ample  means  in  the  owner  to  exercise  it. 

Bv  tho  long  table  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  roam,  a 
young  man  was  sitting  in  deep  abstraction.  His  forehead  was 
buried  in  his  bands,  over  which  fell  long  chestnut  curls,  soft  and 
silken  as  a  child's.  He  was  tall,  but  of  slight  figure,  and  when  he 
moved,  there  was  an  unconscious  grace  in  the  light,  almost  boyish 
limbs.  As  he  raised  his  head,  one  could  have  seen  a  proud  look 
of  determination  about  the  firm  mouth,  even  though  the  soft  gray 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

This  was  tho  young  physician,  Ernest  Kenneth  ;  a  man  of  re- 
markable promise,  who  had  already  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
colleges  to  his  clear  and  lucid  expositions  of  certain  branches  of 
medical  knowledge,  and  his  rapid  rising  in  his  profession  in 
various  ways. 

Now,  the  eyes  of  many  older  prarti'.ioners  were  looking  to  him 
to  define  a  new  position  in  the  medical  world  ;  a  new  disease  had 
arisen,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  tho  oldest  physicians.  It  was 
gaj(t — whispered  at  first,  for  men  trembled  as  they  spoke — thaj 
nothing  but  a  positive  and  thorough  examination  after  death  could 
give  them  any  clue  to  the  cause,  or  develop  any  mode  of  relief  to 
new  sufferers  from  tho  terrible  disorder;  and  to  this  was  appended 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  examination  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
operator. 

But  where  was  the  heroic  spirit  that  would  dare  this  risk  !  Talk 
not  of  the  heroism  of  him  who  flies  to  arms  at  the  sound  of  tho 
trumpet,  with  the  phantom  Glory  beckoning  him  onward.  Some- 
where for  him,  in  the  dim  future,  there  may  be  honor  and  power, 
of  which  he  dreams  that  he  shall  be  tho  possessor;  and  hope  whis- 
pers that  he  shall  bear  a  charmed  life  amidst  the  smoke  and  din  of 
the  battle.  But  it  bears  no  analogy  to  tho  heroism  of  him  who 
voluntarily  gives  up  his  life  to  the  interests  of  humanity ; — who 
consents  to  die  that  others  may  live  ;  and  makes  this  sublime  sac- 
rifice, not  that  ho  may  be  crowned  with  glory,  but  that  he  may, 
through  suffering  death,  bind  up  other  broken  hearts,  and  heal 
other  wounded  spirits. 

The  fresh  autumn  brcezo  came  over  tho  fevered  brow  of  Ken- 
neth, and  cooled  its  burning  glow  ;  he  knelt  down  where  it  kissed 
his  hot  forehead,  and  prayed.  He  rose  up  strengthened  and're- 
frcshed  ;  his  resolution,  so  far  as  regarded  himself,  was  taken,  and 
he  was  calmer  afterwards  than  before  he  had  decidid. 

He  went  out  to  attend  the  appointed  meeting  of  the  prantition- 
ers  of  tho  city.  Most  of  them  were  old  men ;  a  few  were  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  had  wives  and  children.  There  were  other  lives 
enfolded  in  their  own  ;  and  it  was  terrible  to  see  the  struggles 
which  evidently  were  going  on  in  their  hearts.  As  Kenneth  en- 
tered, he  felt  that  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  Already,  it 
would  seem,  that  they  were  ready  to  baptize  him  into  the  suffering 
from  which  they  fhrunk  with  almost  mortal  fear. 

As  they  stood  round  in  little  groups,  there  were  many  expres- 
sions that  met  his  oar,  which  seemed  to  be  suggestive  of  excuse  and 
exemption  for  every  one  but  himself.  With  a  brave  and  manly- 
look,  Kenneth  walked  up  to  the  president,  and  announced  his  in- 
tention of  examining  the  next  case  that  might  occur,  if  no  other 
physician  of  longer  experience,  or  higher  talent,  should  wish  to 
take  the  responsibility.  The  president  looked  with  undisguised 
admiration  upon  this  offer  of  noble  self  sacrifice,  and  a  tear  stood 
in  his  aged  eye.  Many  of  tho  older  men  gathered  arou:id  him, 
and  blessed  him  in  tho  name  of  humanity. 

At  that  moment  a  student  entered,  and  making  his  way  to  the 


chair  of  the  president,  informed  him  of  a  death  which  had  just 
taken  place.  There  was  a  stirring  sound,  as  of  persons  turning 
suddenly  round  to  take  a  look  at  Kenneth.  He  alone  was  calm, 
while  he  heard  sobs  on  every  hand  from  hearts  that  truly  bled  for 
the  approaching  trial. 

"  I  will  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock  this  evening,  sir,"  said  Kenneth  ; 
"  and  now  I  only  ask  to  have  the  few  rem  lining  hours  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  friends  who  are  yet  unaware  of  my  design."  Pressing  the 
hands  of  those  nearest  to  him,  ho  left  tho  room. 

Tho  next  hour  found  him  again  in  his  chamber,  writing  rapidly. 
They  wore  letters  to  his  distant  friends ;  for  Ernest  was  but  re- 
cently a  resident  in  tho  city,  and  his  only  relative  was  the  good 
old  bishop,  who  had  induced  him  to  settle  there.  To  the  bishop's 
house  he  made  the  first  call ;  but  the  first  look  at  his  face  showed 
that  the  old  man  was  ill  and  anxious.  Heforcboro  to  toll  him  the 
secret  which  weighed  upon  bis  mind,  and  proceeded  to  call  at 
another  house  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  place  to  which  he  directed  his  footsteps. 
Thero  was  a  pretty  garden  in  front,  where  the  autumn  flowers 
were  freshly  blooming.  It  was  the  abode  of  a  widow  lady,  to 
whom  Ernest  had  been  as  a  son.  Her  daughter  lived  with  her, 
and  it  had  been  her  sole  joy  to  call  him  brother;  she  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  love  in  her  heart's  lowest  depths  that  is  far  beyond 
sisterly  affection.  They  had  been  Kenneth's  first  friends  in  tho 
city,  and  his  affection  for  them  was  deep  and  sincere.  Thero  was 
little  of  mere  personal  beauty  in  the  face  and  figure  of  Evelyn 
Mordaunt  ;  but  goodness  and  intelligence  beamed  from  her  eyes, 
and  irradiated  her  otherwise  plain  and  sallow  countenance. 

Almost  every  morning  Ernest  had  gone  to  the  house  of  his 
friends  before  he  commenced  his  daily  professional  visits.  It  was 
a  daily  brightening  up  of  tho  dull  life  which  Evelyn  and  her 
mother  would  have  otherwise  felt  theirs  to  bo,  now  that  their  once 
large  family  circle  hail  narrowed  down  to  those  two  solitary  ones ; 
and  the  book  which  he  was  sure  to  bring,  beguiled  the  time  until 
ho  camo  again.  Erom  Evelyn's  beautiful  collection  of  household 
plants,  he  always  bore  away  a  cluster  of  richly  scented  flowers,  to 
refresh  his  sense  of  beauty  when  he  visited  the  chambers  of  the 
sick ;  nor  was  the  offering  forgotten  on  this  morning,  for  as  he  en- 
tered the  empty  parlor,  it  lay  awaiting  him  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  soon  came  in,  and  to  her  he  unfolded  his  plans, 
concealing,  however,  a  part  of  tha  danger  he  so  justly  apprehended. 
There  was  something  at  his  heart  that  forbade  his  telling  Evelvn, 
and  he  left  the  room  without  seeing  her.  "  If  I  should  live  through 
this  trial,  dear  friend,"  he  said,  as  ho  parted  from  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
"  I  will  see  Evelyn  to-morrow ;  if  not,  tell  her  that  my  last  thought 
shall  be  of  her." 

He  ran  quickly  down  stairs,  with  Evelyn's  flowers  in  his  hand. 
Off  the  landing-place  a  small  room  had  been  built  expressly  for 
her  own  use.  Here  she  had  gathered  the  dearest  memorials  of  her 
dead  father  and  brother,  and  the  whole  room  seemed  consecrated 
to  memory  and  affection.  From  this  room  he  heard  the  sound  of 
mingled  prayer  and  weeping ;  and  as  he  pushed  the  door  gently, 
ho  saw  Evelyn  on  her  knees,  and  heard  her  pray  for  his  life.  He 
pressed  forward,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  her  head,  now  wet 
with  the  dew  of  agony,  he  mingled  his  tears  with  hers.  She  had 
overheard  his  conversation  with  her  mother,  and,  unable  to  sup- 
press her  feelings,  had  flown  to  her  room,  to  seek  consolation 
where  best  it  may  be  found  for  sorrowing  hearts. 

Shortening  this  painful  meeting  as  much  as  possible,  Ernest 
tried  to  bid  her  farewell,  but  she  clung  to  his  arm,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  leave  her.  In  that  mournful  hour  the  state  of  her 
affections  was  first  revealed.  Death  was  casting  a  shadow  over 
her,  which  made  tho  little  concealments  and  conventionalities  of 
life  seem  small,  and  insignificant,  and  useless;  and  Evelyn's  heart 
rose  against  and  above  them  all.  With  an  agony  of  soul,  she 
poured  out  her  long  concealed  love  for  him — a  love  hitherto  un- 
known to  herself;  and  Ernest  could  only  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 
like  one  about  to  part  for  tl^p  last  time  from  a  beloved  object. 
There  was  a  shadow  over  his  face,  as  though  death  had  already- 
swept  its  wings  above  him.  He  tore  himself  away,  and  Evolyn 
sank  again  upon  her  knees.  When  she  arose  he  was  far  down  the 
street  walking  slowly  and  sadly  along,  with  head  bent  down,  and 
the  sunset  shadows  were  across  his  path.  "  So  near !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  the  sun  sunk  in  the  purple  and  orange  clouds  of  tho  west. 

A  few  words  with  the  physicians,  a  parting  pressure  of  the 
hand  from  some  of  bis  companions,  whoso  student  lifo  he  had 
assisted,  and  his  hour  had  come.  Two  of  his  f  iends,  to  whom  he 
was  more  than  fraternally  attached,  accompanied  him  to  tho 
house  where  he  was  to  pass  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the 
coming  night.  They  parted  as  friends  part  on  tho  confines  of  the 
spirit-world,  and  Ernest  went  up  the  long  stone  steps  that  led  to  a 
retired  wing  of  the  house. 

A  young  man  about  Kenneth's  own  age  had  died  ;  he  was  the 
only  son  of  a  man  high  in  the  public  estimation,  and  first  in  all 
generous  impulses.  That  he  bad  voluntarily  entered  into  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  physicians,  in  regard  to  an  examination  of 
the  disease,  and  had  made  every  preparation  of  which  his  exhaust- 
less  means  were  capable  to  facilitate  their  purpose,  was  the  best 
proof  of  his  philanthropy.  He  hushed  the  beating  heart,  which 
would  have  naturally  shrunk  from  this  sacrifice  to  others,  and 
offered  up  his  own  feelings  at  the  shrine  of  humanity. 

As  Ernest  entered  the  large  and  beautiful  room  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  his  use,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  wide  marble  table,  on 
which  the  young  man  lay.  How  perfect  was  that  still  repose ! 
Disease  had  not  m  irred  the  spiritual  beauty  of  tho  face,  nor 
shrunk  the  lifelike  outline  of  the  form,  as  it  lay  under  the  light 
folds  of  the  ample  sheet  which  fell  over  it  to  the  floor.  There 
were  writing-materials  on  a  table,  over  which  hung  a  silver  lamp, 
which  lighted  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  the  softer  beams  of 
a  full  moon  came  in  at  a  distant  window,  making  dim  shadows 


across  the  tessclated  marble  floor.  He  was  to  write  out  the  result 
of  his  observations  ;  and  the  large  alabaster  vase,  filled  with  con- 
centrated vinegar,  and  surrounded  by  blocks  of  ice,  was  to  rcceivo 
the  papers,  which  might  otherwise  have  communicated  the  discaso 
to  others,  in  coming  from  his  hands.  Twice  he  had  opened  the 
window  for  a  breath  of  tho  fresh  air  of  approaching  morning;  and 
once  he  fancied  that  he  saw  a  figure,  leaning  against  the  little 
fountain,  in  tho  moonlight.  But  his  brain  was  almost  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  his  yet  unfinished  work,  and  he  returned  to  tho 
table  again. 

Of  the  details  of  that  miserable  night  there  was  no  record,  save 
those  which  marked  the  progress  of  his  research.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  tho  papers  found  the  next  morning  in  the  vase,  throw  a 
new  light  upon  the  labors  of  tho  physicians,  and  the  disease  was 
henceforth  stayed. 

Exhausted  by  the  intense  excitement  of  the  night,  Emcst  tried 
feebly  to  reach  the  door  which  opened  to  the  outer  air.  When  he 
opened  it,  there  was  a  shadow  on  the  broad  stone  step,  and  he  saw 
no  more.  It  was  Evelyn.  Unable  to  sleep,  she  had  wandered 
out  into  tho  garden,  and  from  thence  to  the  street.  Groups  of 
people  wore  standing  at  the  corners,  although  it  was  far  into  the 
night ;  and  from  each  group  she  heard  murmurs  of  admiration, 
mingled  with  regret,  at  the  self-immolation  of  the  young  physician. 

Evelyn's  heart  beat  high  with  exultation  at  one  moment,  and 
sunk  into  agony  at  the  next,  as  she  listened  alternately  to  the 
praises  of  his  noble  courage,  and  tho  certainty  of  its  proving  fatal. 
With  a  feeling  of  desperation,  and  with  a  vague  hope,  dim  and 
undefined,  that  she  might  possibly  aid  him  in  some  extremity,  or 
at  least  die  with  him,  she  pressed  onward  until  she  found  herself 
in  the  large  squaro  before  the  house,  where  she  knew  that  her 
heart's  best  beloved  was  almost  seeking  his  death.  She  trem- 
blingly watched  his  shadow  as  it  passed  and  repassed  tho  window, 
and  once  sho  saw  him  lean  from  the  window.  Had  her  life  de- 
pended on  it,  she  could  not  then  have  spoken  or  moved.  She  had 
suffered  so  much  in  the  last  few  hours,  that  all  the  agony  of  a 
lifetime  seemed  concentrated  in  that  one  scorching,  terrible  thought 
of  Ernest's  voluntary  martyrdom. 

At  length  she  saw  him,  while  sho  leaned  against  the  fountain, 
as  he  approached  the  door.  She  sprung  to  the  steps,  and  received 
him  in  his  arms.  With  a  strength  borrowed  of  desperation,  sho 
almost  carried  him  to  the  fountain,  and  sprinkled  his  face  with  the 
cool  water ;  he  gasped  once,  but  did  not  recognize  Evelyn.  Again 
and  again  she  bathed  the  white  brow,  which  looked  like  marble  un- 
der the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  but  no  answer  came  to  her  words. 

The  gray  light  of  morning  was  brightening  into  red  in  tho  east, 
when  Ernest  opened  his  dull  eye,  and  the  breath  quickened  at  his 
heart.  Moment  after  moment  passed,  which  seemed  ages  to  Eve- 
lyn, before  ho  know  her.  Then,  it  would  seem  that  the  wild  beat- 
ing of  her  heart  could  be  heard  by  him,  and  she  heard  her  name 
murmured  by  his  lips.  She  opened  his  vest  to  give  him  air,  and 
the  spray  of  beautiful  flowers  which  she  had  given  him  the  morn- 
ing before,  foil  from  his  breast.  She  heard  him  talk  of  the  flow- 
ers, too  ;  and  her  heart  told  her  that  it  was  of  those  very  ones  of 
which  he  was  dreaming.  Once  he  faintly  murmured,  as  if  talking 
to  another,  " Dear  Evelyn,  she  will  mourn  for  me!"  Then  fol- 
lowed a  few  indistinct  sentences,  in  which  the  names  of  his  student 
friends  were  mingled  with  that  of  young  Dc  Blois,  the  hist  victim 
to  the  terrible  scourge. 

Evelyn  believed  him  dying.  She  had  neither  heart  nor  hope  to 
call  assistance;  all  her  thought  was  centered  in  dying  with  him  ; 
all  her  duty  and  affection  as  a  daughter,  seemed  merged  into  ono 
thought — that  of  yielding  up  her  life  as  he  had  done.  The  world 
seemed  receding  like  a  dim  cloud  from  her  view,  and  he.-ven  was 
already  opened  ;  she  could  believe  that  she  saw  the  wings  of  the 
angels  who  were  to  bear  Ernest  to  tho  skies,  and  her  only  cry 
was,  "  Take  me  with  ye  I" 

The  morning  light  was  now  deepening  in  the  east,  and  a  win- 
dow in  the  house  was  softly  opened  ;  some  one  called  to  Evelyn, 
but  she  did  not  heed  their  call.  A  man  passed  hastily  by,  and 
seemed  frightened  at  his  proximity  to  apparent  death.  Evelyn 
knew  by  his  countenance,  that  he  believed  them  some  poor  crea- 
tures, who  wire  driven  out  from  the  houses  to  die,  and  she  would 
not  ask  his  aid. 

By-and-by  one  after  another  wandered  through  tho  square,  and 
at  length  she  saw  two  men  approach  the  house,  and  look  anxiously 
up  at  the  windows  of  the  room  where  Ernest  had  passed  the  night. 
They  were  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  hither  tho  preceding 
night,  and  they  recognized  his  apparel,  as  he  lay  beneath  the  foun- 
tain, although  all  traces  of  Ernest  Kenneth  had  faded  from  his 
countenance.  They  raised  him  up,  and  again  they  sprinkled  him 
copiously  with  the  pure  cold  water  from  the  basin  of  the  fountain. 
It  was  long  before  the  faintest  color  came  to  tho  cheek,  or  light  to 
the  glazed  eye.  By  this  time  a  coach  was  brought  from  the  house, 
and  Emcst  was  laid  upon  it.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  house, 
and  within  reach  of  the  sparkling  spray  from  tho  water,  they  tend- 
ed him  for  hours. 

The  honors  of  that  night  had  done  a  fearful  work  upon  Ernest 
Kenneth.  It  was  long  la  fore  even  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  Eve- 
lyn's peaceful  home  could  restore  the  wonted  tone  of  his  shattered 
spirits.  Of  the  great  work  which  he  had  done  for  science  he  had 
scarcely  any  consciousness  for  many  months ;  but  men  blessed  him, 
as  his  feeble  steps,  guided  by  Evelyn,  were  watched  and  waited  for 
— and  his  thin,  white  hand  was  eagerly  pressed  by  those  who  felt 
that  ho  was  a  benefactor. 

The  spring  time  had  succeeded  to  winter,  and  was  fast  deepen- 
ing into  summer,  when  they  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  They  returned  the  following  year,  and  Ernest  was  bravo 
and  strong  again,  ready  to  follow  up  the  work  he  had  so  nobly 
begun.  There  was  an  angel,  too,  in  his  home,  helping,  sustaining, 
blessing  him.    "  Men  called  her  angel,  but  he  called  her  wife." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
"VIVE  LA  BAGATELLE!" 

BY    BLANCHE  D'ARTOISE. 

I've  drank  of  the  ware  of  the  fountain, 
And  sippod  of  the  (low  of  the  flower; 

I've  climbed  to  the  peak  of  the  mountain, 
And  dreamed  in  the  twilight  hour. 

I've  danced  on  the  strand  of  the  ocean, 
And  swam  through  the  billowy  spray ; 

I've  worshipped  the  spirit  of  motion, 
And  sang  when  my  heart  was  gay. 

I've  dashed  on  the  bounding  courier, 
Through  the  morning's  misty  gray, 

And  clung  to  his  mane  the  closer, 
And  laughed  as  he  bounded  away. 

I've  bowed  to  the  storm  kings  thunder, 

In  pilent  and  fearful  awe; 
And  dreamed  in  the  firmament's  wonder 

That  the  realms  of  bliss  I  saw. 

And  I've  danced  in  the  salons  of  fashion, 

Enjoying  myself ' '  very  well 
Mais  le  beau-mond — n>$f  pas  ma  passion; 

Jl  n^est — u  Vive  la  bagatelle  /" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  SUDDEN  CONVERSION. 

BT  SYLVANUS  COBB,  JR. 

The  simple  story  I  am  about  to  relate  possesses  much  interest 
for  those  who  were  ever  acquainted  with  the  parties  concerned, 
and  to  others  its  interest  will  not  only  be  in  its  truth,  but  also  in 
the  peculiar  soul-touch  it  develops. 

In  one  of  the  northern  towns  of  Vermont  lived  a  young  man 
whom  I  shall  call  Daniel  Bryam.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
No  one  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  friends  more  than  did  he, 
and  no  one  was  better  calculated  to  secure  the  good  will  and 
friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Business  poured 
in  upon  him,  and  he  failed  not  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  Bryam  took  to  himself  a  wife  from 
among  the  most  favored  ones  of  the  country.  Mary  Felton  expe- 
rienced a  strange  pride  when  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  young  law- 
yer, and  if  none  enviod  her,  many  at  least  prayed  that  they  might 
be  as  fortunate. 

But  ere  long  a  cloud  came  over  the  scene.  Conviviality  ran 
high  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  young  Bryam  possessed 
one  of  those  peculiar  temperaments  which  at  length  give  the  whole 
body  and  soul  up  to  the  demon  of  appetite.  For  three  years  he 
followed  the  social  custom  of  the  times  without  neglecting  much 
of  his  business,  hut  finally  he  sank  into  the  lowest  pit  of  degrada- 
tion. When  at  tho  ago  of  fivc-and-thirty,  he  had  become  a  con- 
firmed drunkard.  Ho  now  neglected  his  clients  altogether,  for  he 
could  not  remain  sober  long  enough  at  any  one  time  to  carry  any 
case  through  court.  The  only  business  ho  had  now  upon  his 
hands  was  the  collecting  of  some  few  small  debts. 

On  the  evening  of  his  thirty-fifth  birthday  he  joined  tho  Wash- 
ingtonians,  and  onco  more  his  bright  genius  shone  out  upon  the 
world.  But  it  could  not  last  long;  amid  the  examples  of  those 
who  were  his  constant  companions  he  went  back  to  his  cups,  and 
down  he  sank,  as  rapidly  as  he  had  risen.  In  one  short  year  from 
that  time  he  was  a  miserable,  degraded  thing.  People  who  had 
left  notes  and  accounts  with  him  to  collect  called  at  his  house,  and 
upon  inquiring  of  his  wife  where  ho  was,  she  would  tell  them  he 
was  away.  Poor  woman  !  they  could  not  bear  to  dispute  her,  and 
they  would  go  their  way,  though  they  knew  full  well  that  the  re- 
mains of  Daniel  Bryam  were  prostrato  upon  his  bed-room  floor. 

One  day  a  Mr.  Vinson  called  to  see  him.  Vinson  had  left  notes 
and  accounts  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars  with  Bryam 
to  collect,  and  he  was  anxious  about  them.  His  poor  wife  an- 
swered him  as  usual — that  her  husband  had  gone  away. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Vinson,  "  I  know  your  mis- 
fortune, and  I  appreciate  your  feelings,  but  I  must  see  your  hus- 
band. If  I  can  see  him  for  oven  one  minute  I  can  learn  all  I 
wish  to  know." 

Mary  Bryam  spoke  not  a  word,  but  with  a  tearful  eye  she  turned 
away,  and  Mr.  Vinson  followed  her.  Ho  found  Bryam  in  a  back 
room,  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  with  a  jug  of  Med- 
ford  rum  by  his  side  1  With  much  effort  Vinson  aroused  the  poor 
man  to  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
done  anything  about  tho  notes  and  accounts  ho  had  left  with  him. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  lawyer,  in  a  weak,  husky,  hiccoughing 
voice.  "  Fvo  had  the  money  for  you  over  a  month.  "  I've  de- 
ducted my  per  centage,  and  you'll  find  the  rest  in  that  trunk. 
Mary's  got  the  key." 

Mrs.  Bryam  was  called  in,  the  key  was  produced,  and  Mr.  Vin- 
son found  his  money — four  thousand  and  some  odd  hundreds  of 
dollars — all  right  and  safe. 

In  his  worst  moments  Bryam  never  used  for  himself  a  single 
penny  he  held  in  trust.  Hundreds  there  were  who  labored  hard 
to  reclaim  the  wanderer,  but  without  effect.  Year  after  year  went 
by,  and  ho  sank  lower  and  lower — yet  his  wife  left  him  not.  Her 
brother,  a  young  lawyer,  named  Moses  Felton,  often  urged  her  to 
forsake  her  husband,  at  the  same  time  offering  her  a  comfortablo 
home  beneath  his  own  roof,  but  she  would  not  listen. 

At  length  all  hope  was  given  up.  Week  after  week  would  the 
fallen  man  lie  drunk  on  the  floor,  and  not  a  day  of  real  sobriety 
marked  his  course.    I  doubt  if  such  another  case  was  ever  known. 


He  was  now  too  low  for  conviviality,  for  those  with  whom  he  would 
have  associated  would  not  drink  with  him.  All  alone,  in  his  own 
office  and  chamber,  he  drank  the  accursed  poison,  and  even  his  very 
life  seemed  the  offspring  of  the  jug. 

In  early  spring  Moses  Felton  had  a  call  to  go  to  Ohio.  Before 
he  set  out  he  visited  his  sister.  He  offered  to  take  her  with  him, 
but  she  would  not  go. 

"  But  why  stay  here  V  urged  the  brother.  "  Yon  arc  all  faded 
away,  and  disease  is  upon  you.  Why  should  you  live  with  such 
a  brute  V 

"  Hush,  Moses.  Speak  not  so,"  answered  the  wife,  keeping 
back  the  tears.  "  I  will  not  leave  him  now.  But  he  will  soon 
leave  me.    He  cannot  live  much  longer." 

At  that  moment  Daniel  Bryam  entered  the  apartment.  Even 
Moses  Felton  was  startled  by  his  appearance  He  looked  like  a 
wanderer  from  the  tomb.  He  had  his  hat  on,  and  his  jug  was  in 
his  hand. 

"  Ah — Moses — how  aro  ye  1"  he  gasped,  for  ho  could  not  speak 
plainly. 

The  visitor  looked  at  him  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Then,  as 
his  features  assumed  a  cold,  stern  expression,  he  said,  in  a  calm, 
but  strongly  emphasized  tone  : 

"  Daniel  Bryam,  I  have  been  your  next  best  friend  but  one. 
My  sister  is  an  angel — but  mated  with  a  demon.  I  have  loved 
you,  Daniel,  as  I  never  loved  man  before,  for  you  were  noble, 
generous  and  kind  ;  but  I  hate  you  now,  for  you  are  a  perfect 
devil  incarnate.  Look  at  that  woman.  She  is  my  sister — tho 
only  sister  God  ever  gave  me.  I  wish  her  to  live  with  me,  but 
she  will  not  while  you  live ;  yet  when  you  die  she  will  come  to 
me.  Thus  do  I  pray  that  God  will  soon  give  her  joys  to  my 
keeping.  Now,  Daniel,  I  do  sincerely  pray  that  the  first  intelli- 
gence which  reaches  me  from  my  native  place,  after  I  shall  have 
reached  my  new  home,  may  be — that — you — are — dead!" 

Bryam  gazed  upon  the  speaker  some  moments  without  speaking. 

"  Moses,"  he  at  length  said,  "you  are  not  in  earnest." 

"As  true  as  heaven,  Daniel,  I  am.  When  I  know  that  you  are 
dead  I  shall  be  happy,  and  not  until  then — so  go  on.  Fill  your 
jug,  and—" 

"  Stop,  stop,  Moses.    I  can  reform." 

"  You  cannot.  It  is  beyond  your  power.  You  have  had  in- 
ducements enough — enough  to  have  reformed  half  tho  sinners  of 
creation — and  yet  you  are  now  lower  than  ever  before.  Go  and 
die,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  the  moment  that  sees  you  thus 
shall  set  mourners  free  !" 

Bryam's  eyes  flashed,  and  he  drew  himself  proudly  up. 

"  Go,"  he  said,  with  a  tinge  of  that  old,  powerful  sarcasm  that 
had  often  electrified  a  jury,  "go  to  Ohio,  and  I'll  send  you  news. 
Go,  sir,  and  watch  the  post !" 

With  these  words  Daniel  Bryam  hurled  his  jug  into  the  fire- 
place, and  while  yet  its  thousand  pieces  were  flying  over  the  floor, 
he  strode  from  the  house.  Mary  sank  fainting  to  the  floor.  Moses 
bore  her  to  a  bed,  and  then  having  called  in  a  neighbor,  ho  hur- 
ried away,  for  the  stage  was  waiting. 

For  a  month  Daniel  Bryam  hovered  over  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  but  he  did  not  die. 

"  One  gill  of  brandy  will  save  you,"  said  the  doctor,  who  saw 
that  tho  abrupt  removal  of  all  stimulants  from  a  system  that  for 
long  years  had  subsisted  almost  on  nothing  clso  was  nearly  sure 
to  prove  fatal.    "  You  can  surely  take  a  gill  and  not  take  more." 

"  Ay,"  gasped  the  poor  man,  "  take  a  gill,  and  break  my  oath  ! 
Moses  Felton  shall  never  learn  that  brandy  or  rum  killed  me ! 
If  the  want  of  it  can  kill  me,  then  let  me  die  !  But  I  wont  die  ! 
I'll  live — live,  till  Moses  Felton  shall  eat  his  words !" 

He  did  live  :  an  iron  will  conquered  the  messenger  death  had 
sent,  and  Daniel  Bryam  lived.  For  one  month  he  could  not  even 
walk  without  help.  But  ho  had  help — joyful,  prayerful  help. 
Mary  helped  him. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  Moses  Felton  returned  to  Vermont. 
He  entered  the  court-house  at  Burlington,  and  Daniel  Bryam  was 
upon  tho  floor  pleading  for  a  young  man  who  had  been  indicted 
for  forgery.  Felton  started  with  surprise.  Never  before  had 
Bryam  looked  so  noble  and  commanding,  and  never  before  had 
such  torrents  of  eloquence  poured  from  his  lips.  The  case  was 
given  to  the  jury,  and  the  youth  was  acquitted.  Tho  successful 
counsel  turned  from  the  court-room,  and  he  met  Moses  Felton. 

They  shook  hands,  but  they  did  not  speak.  When  they  reached 
a  spot  where  none  others  could  hear  them,  Bryam  stopped. 

"  Moses,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember  the  words  you  spoke  to 
me  a  year  ago  1" 

"  I  do,  Daniel." 

"  Will  you  now  ta,kc  them  back  t  Unsay  them  now  and  forever?" 
"  Yes — with  all  my  heart." 
"  Then  I  am  in  part  repaid." 

"  And  what  must  be  the  remainder  of  tho  payment?"  asked 
Moses. 

"  I  must  die  an  honest,  unperjured  man  I  The  oath  that  has 
bound  me  thus  far  was  made  for  life  !" 

That  evening  Mary  Bryam  was  among  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 
No  allusion  was  made  in  words  to  that  strange  scene  of  one  year 
beforo,  but  Moses  could  read  in  both  the  countenances  of  his  sister 
and  her  husband  the  deep  gratitude  they  did  not  speak. 

And  Daniel  Bryam  yet  lives,  one  of  the  most  honored  men  of 
Vermont.  Five  times  has  he  sat  in  the  State  legislature  ;  thrice 
in  the  senate,  and  once  in  the  national  congress,  and  he  is  yet  a 
noble  man,  and  an  ornament  to  society,  declining  all  offers  of 
public  office,  from  tho  fact  that  his  profession  is  more  lucrative, 
while  plenty  of  others  want  the  offices  which  he  cares  not  for. 

Many  who  read  this  will  know  the  characters  whom  I  have  thus 
used,  and  will  at  once  recognize  tho  true  individuals  beneath  the 
fictitious  names  I  have  borrowed. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  VISION  OF  THE  PAST. 

BY    LI  LL I  IS  LIGHTFOOT. 

As  beside  my  casement  lonely, 

Brooding  sadly  o'er  the  past, 
In  the  gentle,  silver  moonlight, 

When  the  shadows  long  are  cast; 
As  I  mused,  before  my  vision 

Passed  the  train  of  days  of  yore, 
And  a  gentle  voice  beside  me  whispered, 

"  Never,  never  more. 
And  I  turned  to  see  the  speaker,  but  'twas  fancy — 
Nothing  more. 

First  one  in  the  dim  procession 

Came  the  ghost  of  childhood's  day, 
With  her  light  feet  nimbly  tripping, 

O'er  a  bright  aud  flower-strewn  way — 
Swift  as  light  she  glided  by  me, 

And  the  childish  vision  o'er — 
Then  again  the  voice  beside  me  whispered, 

"  Never,  never  more." 
But  'twas  no  one — only  fancy — 
Nothing  more. 

As  this  picture  faded  from  me, 

Gentle  girlhood  passed  me  by,  - 
With  her  fair  young  brow  unclouded, 

Love  and  joy  shone  in  her  eye- 
Little  thought  she  of  the  morrow, 

Sunny  lay  the  path  before, 
While  that  soft,  sad  voice  beside  me  whifpered, 

"  Never,  never  more." 
But  'twas  fancy — only  that — and 
Nothing  more. 

Further  on  again  I  saw  her, 

Kneeling  at  the  altar's  rail, 
And  this  time  her  head  was  covered 

With  the  snowy  bridal  veil. 
Close  beside  her  knelt  her  bridegroom, 

And  those  two  were  twain  no  more ; 
And  I  heard  the  voice  beside  me  saying, 

"  Never,  never  more." 
But  again  I  knew  'twas  fancy — only  fancy — 
Nothing  more. 

Close  upon  the  young  bride's  footsteps, 

Passing  onward  with  the  rest. 
Came  a  loving,  fond  young  mother, 

With  her  baby  on  her  breast. 
Smiling  on  her  babe  she  gazes, 

As  she  passed  my  mind  beforo ; 
While  tho  same  sweet  voice  boside  me  whispers, 

"Never,  never  more." 
The  same  fancy — only  that — and 
Nothing  more. 

What  these  dim  and  shadowy  phantoms, 

That  upon  my  vision  crowd? 
These  are  they  whoso  work  is  finished, 

Who  to  death's  decreo  have  bowed. 
Onward  moves  the  sad  procession , 

Onward  to  the  silent  shore, 
And  that  low,  sad  voice  beside  me  whispers, 

"Never,  never  more." 
'Twas  sad  fancy — only  that — and 
Nothing  more. 

Slow  before  me  glides  my  father, 

Two  young  brothers — sisters  three, 
And  he,  who  at  God's  altar 

Vowed  through  life  to  cherish  me— 
As  they  pass,  my  tears  are  stealing, 

And  I'd  call  them  back  onee  more ; 
But  that  truthful  voice  beside  me  whispers, 

"Never,  never  more." 
It  is  true,  though  spoke  by  fancy — it  is  true — 
0,  never  more. 

What  this  being  in  white  raiment, 

Pointing  upward  to  the  sky, 
With  a  cross  upon  her  bosom, 

That  telb  of  faith  that  may  not  die? 
As  she  passes  by  she  whispers, 

'•  Thou'lt  join  them  on  the  other  shore;" 
And  a  joyful  voice  beside  me  whispered, 

"  Ever,  ever  moro." 
And  it  was  a  heaven-born  fancy  that  did  whisper 
Ever  more. 
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BALLOT'S  riCTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


MRS.  JULIA  BENNETT  BARROW, 

OF  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  this  distinguished  actress 
and  amiable  lady,  the  "  bright  particular  star "  of  the 
Boston  Theatre,  was  drawn  expressly  for  our  paper  by 
Mr.  Hill,  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbce 
&  Case,  and  may  therefore  be  "relied  upon  as  accurate. 
She  was  born  in  "London,  February  6,  1827.    Her  father, 
William  Bennett,  was  long  a  favorite  London  actor,  and 
is  now  secretary  of  the  "  Drury  Lane  Dramatic  Fund." 
She  was  liberally  educated,  and  exhibited  great  aptitude 
in  mastering  not  only  the  solid  branches,  but  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages  and  music.    She  was  strongly 
urged  to  appear  on  the  operatic  stage,  but  her  penchant 
was  for  the  acted  drama.    She  made  her  first  appearance 
with  complete  success  at  Southampton,  (Eng.),  in  1841. 
Since  then  her  career  has  been  one  series  of  triumphs. 
Eighteen  months  after  her  debut,  she  occupied  a  leading 
position  on  the  London  boards.    During  her  London  en- 
gagements, she  associated  professionally  with  that  coterie 
of  brilliant  lady  performers  that  gave  such  lustre  to  the 
metropolitan  stage  fifteen  years  ago.    It  was  an  excellent 
school  for  a  novice,  and  undoubtedly  exerted  the  happiest 
influence  upon  the  artist  development  of  the  young  actress. 
In  1848,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  married  in  London 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Barrow.    After  this  event,  she  retired  from 
the  stage,  with  no  prospect  or  intention  of  ever  returning 
to  it,  and  for  two  years  she  enjoyed  without  interruption 
the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  her  house  in  Grovesnor 
Place  being  the  resort  of  much  of  the  wit  and  talent  of  the 
day.    Unfortunate  circumstances,  however,  induced  her  ^ 
onco  more  to  resume  her  professional  careor.    Mrs.  Bar-  4, 
row  arrived  in  America  in  February,  1851,  preceded  by 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  tho  greatest  favorites  of  the 
London  public,  and  immediately  played  her  first  engage- 
ment at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  opening  as  Lady  Teazle. 
Having  concluded  a  two  weeks  engagement,  she  proceeded 
to  Walnut  Street  Theatre,Philadelphia,  for  two  weeks ;  re-  " 
turned  for  another  engagement  to  Broadway  Theatre  for 
two  weeks  ;  then  played  at  Baltimore  and  Kichmond,  and 
at  Philadelphia  for  a  second  time,  and  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre  for  the  third  time,  in  almost  as  many  months. 
Subsequently  she  has  appeared  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  with  uniform  success.  Delicate 
health,  however,  prevented  her,  in  1854,  from  subjecting 
herself  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  attendant  upon 
starring,  and  she  accepted  a  liberal  offer  from  Mr.  Barry 
to  fill  the  leading  place  in  his  establishment.    She  was  already 
well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  tho  Boston  public,  having,  in 
1852,  played  a  most  brilliant  engagement  of  fifty  nights  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  appearing  in  comparatively  few  parts  :  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  running  nine  nights ;  "  Satan  in  Paris,"  fifteen  nights ; 
"  As  you  Like  it,"  five  nights ;  "  She  would  and  she  would  not," 
five  nights  ;  indeed,  all  her  pieces  making  undeniable  Airs.  Mrs. 
Barrow,  having  undertaken  the  management  of  the  People's 
Theatre,  St.  Louis,  the  following  spring,  was  prevented  playing 
another  fifty  nights  according  to  agreement  at  the  Museum.  The 
admirable  productions  of  "  Macbeth,"  the  '*  Jewess,"  "  Richard  the 
Third,"  and  other  pieces,  during  Mrs.  Barrow's  season  at  St. 
Louis,  will  long  be  remembered  as  being  entirely  unequalled  for 
correctness  and  splendor  in  tho  west,  vicing  with  the  rcprcscnta- 


MRS.  BARROW. 


tions  of  the  same  pieces  in  New  York,  Boston  and  London.  At 
tho  Boston  Theatre,  she  found  a  splendid  stage,  magnificent  ap- 
pointments, a  liberal  management  and  appreciative  audiences. 
From  these  audiences,  favorable  to  her  at  the  outset,  she  has  gone 
on  winning  applause  and  favor  until  she  now  stands  one  of  the 
most  popular  artists  that  ever  appeared  in  this  city.  The  house, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  late  benefit,  was  completely  filled,  and  the 
applause  continuous  throughout  the  performances  of  the  benefici- 
ary. This  was  an  honest  tribute  rendered  to  talent  of  the  highest 
order,  which,  in  this  community,  never  goes  unappreciated  or 
unrewarded.  So  long  as  Mrs.  Barrow  continues  in  this  city,  she 
will  be  sure  of  success ;  for  if  Bostonians  are  not  remarkable  for 
impulsiveness,  they  are  for  fidelity  to  their  once  established 
favorites. 


THE  TRAPPER  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

The  spirited  picture  on  this  page,  representing  an  actual 
incident  of  wostcrn  adventure,  was  designed  for  the  Picto- 
rial by  Billings.    The  naked  figure  on  the  right  is  John 
Colter,  an  American  trapper,  while  the  Indians  who  are 
advancing  upon  him  in  single  file,  armed  and  thirsting  for 
his  blood,  are  a  party  of  the  Blackfeet.    Colter  and  a 
man  named  Potts  had  been  trapping  in  company  on  Jef- 
ferson's Fork  of  the  Missouri,  in  1810,  Colter  having  for 
this  purpose  left  Lewis  &.  Clark's  exploring  party.  They 
were  suddenly  surprised  by  Indians,  and  Potts  was  shot. 
The  Indians  then  stripped  Colter,  and  their  chief  gave 
him  the  forlom  chance  of  running  for  his  life,  the  white 
man  being  allowed  a  start  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 
Though  the  task  seemed  hopeless,  as  there  were  five  or 
six  hundred  of  the  Indians,  he  started,  and  ran  desperately 
over  a  plain  six  miles  in  breadth,  and  covered  with  the 
prickly  pear,  as  shown  in  our  engraving.    He  ran  nearly 
naif-way  across  it  before  he  ventured  to  look  ronnd,  when 
ho  found  his  pursuers  very  much  scattered,  and  that  he 
had  gained  considerably  on  the  main  body  of  his  enemies, 
though  one  Indian,  who  carried  a  spear,  was  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  him.    This  sight  nerved  him 
to  incredible  exertion,  and  he  made  for  the  river,  though 
his  straining  efforts  caused  the  blood  to  gush  from  his  nos- 
trils in  the  panting  agony  of  his  flight.    He  seemed  to 
feel  the  hostile  spear  in  his  back,  and  turning  round  at  last, 
when  the  savage  was  not  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  and  extended  his  arms.    The  Indian,  sur- 
prised by  the  action,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  sight  of  Colter 
bathed  in  blood,  also  attempted  to  halt,  but,  reeling  with 
fatigue,  fell,  and  his  spear,  entering  the  ground,  was  broken 
short  off.    Colter  instantly  snatched  up  the  pointed  part, 
with  which  he  pinned  the  savage  to  the  ground,  and  then 
continued  his  death  race.    Gaining  the  cotton-tree  wood, 
on  the  borders  of  the  fork,  ho  rushed  through  the  trees 
and  plunged  into  the  stream.    Fortunately  tor  him,  hard 
by  the  point  where  he  took  the  water,  a  raft  of  drift  tim- 
ber had  lodged,  and  under  this  he  dived,  and  afterward 
rising,  secured  a  breathing-place,  while  the  Indians,  yell- 
ing like  demons,  searched  for  him  in  vain.    During  the 
day,  Colter  frequently  saw  them  on  the  raft,  and  at  night, 
fearing  that  they  might  set  fire  to  it,  he  dived  under  the 
raft,  swam  down  the  river,  landed  a  considerable  distance 
off,  and  travelled  through  the  night.    But  though  his  life 
had  been  saved,  he  had  still  a  dreary  prospect  before  him  : 
no  covering  from  the  burning  sun,  his  feet  lacerated  and 
filled  with  the  thorns  of  the  pricklv  pear,  no  means  of  killing 
game.'and  seven  days'  journey  to  a  friendly  settlement.    Still  he 
lived  through  his  trial,  subsisted  on  roots,  and  finally  arrived  at 
Lisa  Fort,  on  the  Big  Horn  Branch  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  to 
receive  a  warm  welcome  and  the  praises  due  to  si»ch  unexampled 
bravery,  spirit  and  endurance.    This  hero  of  the  west  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  a  biographer,  and  consequently  immortality. 
The  whole  world  knows  his  story.    But  his  case  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  one ;  still  there  must  have  been  numberless  deeds  of 
daring  performed  by  the  backwoods  and  frontiersmen  of  our  settle- 
ment worthy  to  live  in  song,  story  and  painting,  which  have  been 
lost  to  the  world.    The  whole  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
northwest  and  west  is  a  mass  of  adventures  possessing  more  or 
less  heroic  interest. 
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FIGHTING  LADIES. 
We  see  that  some  of  the  "strong-minded  "  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  have  been  punishing  offenders  of  the  male  sex  by 
horsewhipping  them*.  This  is  rather  an  improvement  on  the  mode 
of  revenge  adopted  by  some  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  good  old  times, 
which  we  find  recorded  in  Millingen's  very  curious  "  History  of 
Duelling."  The  most  celebrated  female  duellist  was  the  actress 
Maupin,  one  of  the  performers  at  the  French  opera.  Serane,  the 
famous  fencing-master,  was  her  teacher  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 
One  evening,  at  a  ball,  having  behaved  rudely  to  a  lady,  she  was 
requested  to  leave  the  room,  which  she  did,  after  requiring  that 
those  gentlemen  who  had  espoused  the  offended  lady's  cause  should 
accompany  her.  To  this  proposal  they  agreed ;  when,  after  a 
hard  combat,  she  killed  them  all,  and  quietly  returned  to  the  ball- 
room. Louis  XIV.  granted  her  a  pardon,  and  she  withdrew  to 
Brussels,  but  soon  after  returned  to  the  Parisian  opera,  and  died 
in  1707,  at  the  age  of  thirty -seven.  Under  the  regency,  a  duel 
with  pistols  was  fought  between  the  Marchioness  de  Nesle  and  the 
Countess  Polignac  for  the  love  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu ;  and  in 
more  modern  times,  so  late,  indeed,  as  1827,  a  lady  at  St.  Ram- 
bert  received  a  challenge  to  fight  with  pistols ;  and  about  the  same 
period,  a  lady  of  Chateauroux,  whose  husband  had  received  a  slap 
in  the  face  without  resenting  it,  called  out  the  offender,  and  fight- 
ing him  with  the  sword,  severely  wounded  him.  So  it  seems  the 
French  ladies  have  not  always  relied  on  killing  glances — saw- 
handled  pistols  and  thirty-two  inch  blades  being  sometimes  found 
more  effective.  What  darling  creatures  these  fighting  beauties 
must  have  been  !  A  careless  look  or  word  from  a  gentleman  was 
the  precursor  of  a  "  bullet  in  the  thorax,"  or  a  rapier-thrust  in  the 
region  of  the  heart.  The  cowhido  is  a  safer  though  not  quite  so 
refined  a  weapon. 


Wonderfully  made. — On  one  occasion,  recently,  an  English 
clergyman  put  the  following  question  to  one  of  his  parishioners  : 
"John,  what  are  you  made  of?"  The  man,  not  being  very  ready 
with  his  reply,  was  prompted  by  one  of  his  neighbors  who  whis- 
pered "  Dust  and  clay."  "  Curds  and  whey  I"  roared  Johnny, 
confidently.    "  Soft  metal — soft  metal !"  muttered  the  clergyman. 


American  Ladies  abroad. — Some  cavillers  say  the  Ameri- 
can ladies  abroad  render  themselves  remarked  by  over-dressing  ; 
but  they  confess  that  in  any  garb  they  are  always  beautiful. 

A  Hint. — Of  the  twelve  passengers  killed  on  the  Now  York 
railroads  in  1855,  eleven  were  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  cars. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  law  for  preventing  the  adulteration  of  milk  has  been 
enacted  by  the  New  York  legislature. 

....  John  R.  Scott,  tho  eminent  American  tragedian,  died 
recently  of  apoplexy  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

....  The  Now  York  Bible  Society  proposes  publishing  the  Bible 
in  newspaper  form.    An  excellent  idea. 

  General  Lane  and  Governor  Robinson,  of  Kanzas,  lately 

visited  Washington,  attired  in  neat  bearskin  coats. 

....  A  man  in  Weimar,  Germany,  was  lately  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  forging  Schiller  manuscripts. 

....  The  revenue  cutter  Dobbin  lately  encountered  several 
gales,  and  was  seriously  damaged  by  them. 

....  Mr.  Fisher,  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  thinks,  has  in- 
vented a  practicable  steam  carriage  for  highways. 

....  A  dinner-table  wit  was  disconcerted  completely  by  an 
order  from  his  hostess  to  "  begin  to  be  fanny." 

....  Sonora  and  Coahuila,  Mexicnn  States,  are  anxious  to  be 
annexed  to  the  "  smartest  nation  in  all  creation." 

....  A  man  in  Buffalo,  playing  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  got 
his  wrists  fastened,  and  wore  them  for  two  whole  days. 

  The  boiler  of  the  ill  fated  ferry  boat  New  Jersey  was  found 

to  have  been  wholly  unfit  for  service. 

....  The  Emperor  of  France  pardoned  an  immense  number 
of  criminals  on  the  birth  of  the  young  heir. 

....  Jenny  Lind  has  contributed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Nightingale  fund.    Just  like  her. 

....  There  are  over  thirty-five  millions  of  Catholics  in  the 
empire  of  France ;  of  all  other  creeds  half  a  million. 

 A  black  silk  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  face  is  said  to 

recover  a  person  in  an  epileptic  fit. 

....  A  man  recently  died  of  glanders  from  a  diseased  hor.-e. 
Look  out  for  Brighton  horses. 

....  The  fern  plant,  so  abundant  in  tho  Scotch  Highlands, 
makes  a  very  superior  paper. 

 Mr.  Augustus  W.  Fenno,  the  excellent  American  light 

comedian,  is  to  play  in  England. 

 An  attempt  was  recently  made  to  assassinate  Alderman 

Sylvester  Sexton,  of  Chicago. 

 The  figure  head  of  the  Minehaha,  carved  by  Mr.  Gleason, 

of  this  city,  is  a  fine  work  of  art. 

 A  new  chapel  for  Harvard  College  is  to  be  erected  with 

the  funds  left  by  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton. 

....  The  practice  of  surprising  clergymen  by  visits  of  parish- 
ioners with  presents  is  very  prevalent. 

....  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington)  has  become  connected 
with  Olapp's  Evening  Gazette. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  EAGLES. 

We  never  could  bear  the  idea  of  shooting  an  eagle.  It  seems  a 
species  of  high  treason  to  bring  from  his  soaring  height  the  emblem 
bird  of  our  banner— the  king  of  the  feathered  tribe — the  proud  lord 
of  the  upper  air.  Yet  it  was  only  the  other  day  we  read  in  the 
paper  of  somebody  in  this  vicinity  shooting  an  eagle  that  had 
lighted  on  the  very  tree  from  which  his  grandfather  shot  another 
eagle  a  good  many  years  ago.  There  was  no  charge  brought 
against  the  bird  of  sheep-stealing  to  justify  the  charge  of  swan- 
shot  that  was  poured  into  him  ;  there  was  nothing  said  of  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  off  an  infant  or  two  from  tho  neighborhood — only 
there  was  that  hereditary  reputation  of  marksmanship  at  stake,  and 
a  sort  of  proud  necessity  for  a  bunch  of  eagle's  plumes  to  graco 
the  cap  of  the  grandfather's  grandson. 

The  first  eagle  we  ever  saw  was  in  Essex  county,  many  years 
ago ;  and  we  remember,  when  he  was  pointed  out  to  us,  being 
rather  disappointed  because  he  did  not  carry  an  United  States 
shield,  an  "  E  Pluribus  Unum  "  ribbon  in  his  mouth,  and  a  claw 
full  of  thunder  and  lightning,  just  as  the  flags  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  orators  depicted  him.  We  have  seen  eagles  since,  and  within 
rifle  shot,  too ;  but  the  idea  of  cutting  a  single  feather  from  tho 
broad  pens  of  a  singlo  specimen  never  occurred  to  us.  We  con- 
sider caglicide  justifiable  only  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  one's 
property.  We  dislike  to  see  an  eagle  in  a  cage;  it's  like  the  im- 
prisonment of  an  American  citizen.  His  proper  place  is  soaring 
aloft  in  the  clouds,  or  backing  liberty  on  a  ten-dollar  piece,  or 
helping  a  patriot  out  of  a  dilemma,  and  filling  up  a  hiatus  in  an 
oration. 

Christopher  North  sighed  for  the  "  Life  of  an  Eagle  written  by 
himself!"  and  he  goes  on  fancifully  to  describe  such  a  life  from  an 
eagle's — that  is,  a  "  bird's  eye  " — point  of  view.  "  He  kept  him- 
self in  constant  trainings — taking  a  flight  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  before  breakfast ;  paying  a  forenoon  visit  to  the  farthest  of 
the  Hebrides  isles,  and  returning  to  dinner  in  Glencoe.  In  one 
day  he  has  flown  to  Norway  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle  on  his  mother's 
side,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  comfort  his  paternal  uncle,  lying 
sick  by  the  Cambrian  Dee.  He  soon  learned  to  despise  himself 
for  having  once  yelled  for  food,  when  food  was  none ;  and  to  sit  or 
sail,  on  rock  or  through  ether,  athirst  and  an  hungered,  but  mute." 

Then  Wilson  goes  on  to  describe,  in  his  glowing  prose  poetry, 
the  wooing  of  the  royal  bird,  and  the  process  of  incubation,  con- 
cluding :  "  Through  all  thy  glens,  Albin,  hadst  thou  reason  to 
mourn  at  the  bursting  of  the  shells  that  queen-bird  had  been  cher- 
ishing beneath  her  bosom.  Aloft  in  heaven  wheeled  the  royal 
pair  from  rising  to  setting  sun.  Among  the  bright  blooming 
heather  they  espied  the  tartaned  shepherd,  or  hunter,  creeping  like 
a  lizard,  and  from  beneath  the  vain  shadow  of  a  rock  watching 
with  his  rifle  tho  light  he  would  fain  see  shorn  of  its  beams.  The 
flocks  were  thinned,  and  the  bleating  of  desolate  dams  among  the 
woolly  people  heard  from  many  a  brae.  Poison  was  strown  over 
the  glens  for  their  destruction,  but  the  eagle,  like  the  lion,  preys 
not  on  carcasses ;  and  the  shepherd  dogs  howled  in  agony  over  the 
carrion  in  which  they  devoured  death.  Ha,  was  not  that  a  day  of 
triumph  to  the  star-starers  of  Cruachan,  when,  sky-hunting  in 
couples,  far  down  on  the  greensward  before  the  ruined  gateway  of 
Kilchurn  castle,  they  saw,  left  all  to  himself  in  sunshine,  the  child 
of  the  lord  of  Glenorchy  and  all  its  streams !  Fonr  talons  in  an 
instant  were  in  his  heart !  Too  late  were  tho  outcries  from  all  the 
turrets ;  for  ere  the  castle  gates  were  flung  open,  the  golden  head 
of  the  royal  babe  was  lying  in  gore,  in  the  eyrie,  on  the  iron  ram- 
parts of  Ben  Slarive — his  blue  eyes  dug  out,  his  rosy  cheeks  torn, 
and  his  brain  dropping  from  beaks  that  yelled  revelling  within  tho 
skull  I  Such  are  a  few  hints  for  '  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
Golden  Eagle,  written  by  Himself!'  "  There  is  poetry  in  the 
foregoing  passage,  coupled  with  a  fair,  sly  hit  at  the  "  sensation 
school "  of  writers. 

•   «  —  •  

IMPROVE  THIS  CHANCE. 
We  have  a  few  sets  of  the  first  eight  volumes  of  our  Pictorial 
complete,  bound  strongly  in  paper  covers,  which  we  will  send  by 
mail  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt  of  twelve  dollars.  These  volumes, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  are  of  great  value,  and 
besides  containing  some  ten  thousand  original  engravings,  present 
a  fund  of  original  miscellany,  biography,  notes  of  adventures, 
description  of  famous  localities,  records  of  the  times,  wit,  humor 
and  romance,  that  can  bo  obtained  in  no  other  way  at  so  low  a 
price.  We  have  but  a  limited  number  left,  and  those  who  send 
first  will  be  supplied.  The  great  expense  attendant  upon  getting 
up  such  a  work  precludes  tho  possibility  of  these  volumes  being 
ever  again  reprinted. 


A  Musical  Curiosity. — A  novel  instrument  has  lately  been 
invented  by  a  gentleman  of  Spartansburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  calls 
it  the  "Father  of  Fiddles."  It  is  described  as  consisting  of  fifty 
shells,  or  viols,  with  strings  similar  to  a  violin,  the  sounds  being 
produced  by  drawing  a  hair  bow  across  them.  It  contains  four 
full  octaves,  and  is  played  with  keys  after  the  manner  of  a  piano, 
or  organ. 

 <  —  ■  —  >  

A  New  York  Barber. — It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Edward  Phalon, 
the  New  York  barber  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  gave  a  party  re- 
cently which  cost  $5000.  There  were  seven  hundred  guests,  and 
in  the  orchestra  were  some  of  the  best  performers  in  the  country. 


Watermelons  in  March.— Our  New  York  friends,  during 
tho  month  of  March,  were  enjoying  the  luxury  of  watermelons 
from  Nicaragua. 

Manufactories. — Several  capitalists  of  our  city  are  investing 
largely  in  manufacturing  business  in  East  Boston  and  Chulsoa. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Once  in  a  while  we  read  in  the  papers  of  the  departure  of 
veteran  who  bore  a  part  in  the  scenes  of  our  revolutionary  drama. 
Soon — very  soon,  no  more  such  records  will  greet  the  eye  ;  soon 
the  very  last  survivor  of  that  heroic  age  will  be  consigned  to  the 
quiet  grave.  It  seems  surprising,  and  indeed  providential,  that 
tho  lives  of  so  many  of  the  revolutionary  patriots  were  preserved 
to  our  days,  to  witness  the  inception  and  growth  of  a  republic, 
whose  progress  fills  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  What  a  crowded  panorama  of  events  passed  before 
their  gaze  ?  what  a  multitude  of  figures — sages,  statesmen,  war- 
riors !  what  wonderful  triumphs  of  civilization  !  what  marvels  of 
science  and  of  art !  The  age  of  which  the  representatives  are 
now  being  garnered  in  the  grave,  is  now  mellowed  by  distance,  as 
a  picture  is  mellowed  by  time.  It  is  ripe  for  the  pencil  and  the 
pen.  Its  minutest  records,  its  most  trivial  incidents,  will  now,  at 
the  hand  of  genius,  be  transmuted  into  glorious  visions,  at  which 
the  world  will  stand  a  gaze.  The  revolutionary  era  !  It  is  an  ex- 
haustless  mine  for  the  dramatist,  the  historian,  tho  biographer,  the 
painter,  the  sculptor  and  the  writer  of  romance.  It  will  need  tho 
accumulated  testimony  of  contemporaries,  tho  weight  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  the  existence  of  monumental  records,  to 
convince  far  distant  peoples  and  generations  that  its  glory  was 
real — and  not  like  the  mythic  vision  of  the  golden  age.  The  true 
greatness  of  our  revolutionary  men  and  times  shames  the  visions 
of  the  most  sanguino  believers  in  the  high  mission  of  humanity. 


National  Emblem. — Dr.  Thornton  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, said  :  "  The  rattlesnake,  being  peculiar  to  this  country,  is 
the  finest  emblem  of  tho  United  States  that  can  be  found.  It 
never  acts  but  defensively — it  never  strikes  without  giving  a  fair 
warning — and  when  it  does  strike,  it  is  fatal."  Paul  Jones  thought 
so  too,  and  it  was  the  rattlesnake,  with  the  legend,  "  Don't  tread 
on  me,"  that  floated  from  his  mast-head,  when  the  guns  of  the 
renowned  Bon  Homme  Richard  ripped  the  Serapis  completely 
to  pieces. 


Railroads  in  Maine. — There  are  in  the  Pine  Tree  State 
fifteen  railways,  whose  aggregate  length  within  the  State  is  406 
miles.  Their  entire  cost  is  $19,272,495.  This  includes  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  tho  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
roads,  large  portions  of  which  lie  in  other  States. 


Horse  Railroads. — Tho  Cambridge  Horse  Railroad  works 
admirably.  Before  long  most  of  our  large  suburban  towns  will 
be  connected  with  the  city  by  this  means  of  intercommunication. 


Htgienic. — A  lady  has  been  writing  against  tight  lacing  and 
tight  shoes  in  tho  Boston  Courier.  It  don't  do  for  us  men  to 
meddle  with  such  subjects. 


Envy. — Envy  is  a  sin  it  takes  two  to  make.  If  you  wish  to 
avoid  it,  throw  away  your  finery,  and  add  to  your  goodness. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  thin  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  William  Carr  to  Miss  Eliza  Robinson : 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  George  T.  Scott  to  Miss  Matilda  H.  Lester;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Miner,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Pierce,  of  Charlestown,  to  Miss  Sarah  W.  Rust;  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Blagden,  E.  W.  Wilder,  Esq.,  of  West  Newton,  to  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bradley,  of 
Worcester;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  James  Allison  to  Miss  Jane  Ramsey;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Lawrence  Leary  to  Miss  Mary  Ring.— At  Charlestown, 
Mr.  George  A.  Kidder,  of  East  Boston,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Lewis,  of  London, 
Eng.— At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  Lieut.  Henry  L.  Abbott  to  Miss  Mary 
Susan  Everett.— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kibby,  Mr.  N.  D.  Freeman  to  Miss 
Alphia  C.  Nickerson,  all  of  Provincetown.— By  Kev.  Mr.  Stubberts,  Mr.  Ezra 
W.  Brintnall  to  Miss  Frances  II.  Fogg.— At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Benjamin  P.  Ravel  to  Mrs.  Annah  Kimball.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr  Frank  Graichen  to  Miss  Margaret  Hannah,  both  of  Clinton.— At  Lowell, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Thajer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Ball  to  Miss  Rebecca  Pierce.— At  Newbury- 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  William  H.  Greely  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Jones.— At 
Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Cutler  C.  Cleveland  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Lov- 
•11.— At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham,  Mr.  William  B.  Durfee,  of  Fall  River, 
to  Miss  Susan  M.  Brown.— At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Seeley,  Mr.  D.  W.  Cha- 
pin  to  Miss  Emily  Hunt,  of  Northampton. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  John  Keene,  40;  Widow  Lydia  Spear;  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  wife 
of  Mr.  Martin  Hall;  Widow  M.  Ireland,  72;  Mrs.  Lucy  Nichols,  67;  Widow 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Kupfer,  77;  Miss  Fanny  Costallo,  32;  Mr.  Joseph  Main, 
18.— At  Charlestown,  Miss  Jane  Elizabeth  Kugg,  25;  Mrs.  Betsey  Rockwood, 
85  — At  Chelsea,  Widow  Susannah  Jenks,  85  — At  Jamaica  Plain,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cowell,  68  -  At  Brookline,  Mr.  Samuel  Craft,  68.— At  Watertown,  Mrs. 
Widow  A.  Bangs,  64.— At  Waltham,  Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Lane,  Esq.,  64.— At 
Natick,  Mr.  Curtis  Aldcn,  30.— At  Dedham,  Mr.  Reuben  Farrington,  81.— At 
Abington,  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Healy,25.— At  Newburyport,  Widow  Elizabeth  Ladd, 
70.— At  Lowell,  Mrs.  8arah,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Dearden,  37.— At  Worcester, 
Mips  DeliaM.  Preston,  16  — At  Monument  (Sandwich),  Mr.  Charles  Bourne,  82; 
also,  three  days  after,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hannah  Bourne,  82.— At  Clinton,  Mrs. 
Martha  A.  Freeman,  29  — At  Edgartown,  Mrs.  Chloe,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
Daggett.  51.— At  West  Sutton,  Mr.  Amos  Waters,  92.— At  Dartmouth,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Howland,  90  —At  Springfield,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hammond,  33  — At  Hallowell,  Me.,  Mr.  William  Drew,  formerly  of  Kingston, 
Mass.,  89.— At  Winooski,  Vt.,  Mr.  William  B.  Brigham,  28  — At  Hillsboro', 
HI.,  Mr.  Meek  A.  Paisley,  31;  Mr.  Abial  H.  Abbot,  20. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
WHY. 

BT  BLLBN  A  LICK  MORIARTT. 

Down  by  the  lonely  shore  we  strayed, 
Down  by  the  shore,  when  the  day  was  old, 

0,  the  wild  dashing  waters,  what  music  they  made, 
Aud  the  sorrowful  wind,  what  strange  stories  it  told. 

Then  the  moon  wandered  up  and  looked  down  on  the  se», 

And  a  lonely  white  cloud  blew  across  her  sweet  face — 
#> 

O,  why  comes  this  memory  back  to  me. 
As  I  sit  at  the  board  in  a  pauper's  place? 

As  I  sit  at  the  board,  In  a  pauper's  seat, 

And  gnaw  like  a  wolf  at  my  pauper  fare, 
With  the  thorns  of  the  way  in  my  blood  stained  feet, 

And  the  dust  of  the  road  in  my  matted  hair? 

0,  why  comes  this  memory  back  to  me, 
Through  the  dismal  gloom  of  a  pauper's  place? 

What  brings  the  wild  dash  of  the  sounding  sea, 
Aud  the  cloud  blowing  orcr  the  moon's  sweet  face? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WHIG  AND  TORY. 

A  TBTJE  8T0EY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

DT  GIDDINOS  II.  HALLOO. 

It  was  a  chilly,  dreary  afternoon  in  November,  and  the  winds 
whistled  about  the  little  cottage  where  the  remnant  of  Colonel 
Harper's  scattered  family  drew  around  the  hearth,  from  which  the 
blazing  firelogs  sent  forth  unwonted  cheerfulness.  It  was  long 
since  Madame  Harper  and  the  fair  Mary  had  seen  so  happy  an 
hour.  Never  since  the  news  came  that  the  stalwort  man  to  whom 
they  looked  for  protection,  to  whom  they  clung  with  mingled  love 
and  reverence,  had  been  barbarously  murdered  at  the  close  of  a 
disastrous  skirmish  with  the  royalists  on  the  Santee.  The  family 
had  some  time  before  this  sad  event  removed  from  their  plantation 
on  the  river  to  a  small  estate  in  the  more  remote  interior,  where 
they  would  bo  less  exposed  to  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  to  whom  j 
the  name  of  the  Harpers  was  sufficiently  obnoxious.  And  when 
their  prime  stay  was  thus  torn  from  them,  tho  widow  and  orphan 
felt  doubly  desolate  in  their  solitude. 

But  young  Master  Frank  was  now  at  home  for  a  short  space, 
recruiting  from  tho  effects  of  a  severe  wound  received  in  one  of 
the  recent  battles.  He  had  come  with  the  glad  tidings  of  victory ; 
and  a  promotion,  well  deserved,  was  made  more  grateful  by  the 
special  commendation  of  his  general.  So  the  genial  spirits  of  the 
soldier  communicated  themselves  to  all  around  him  ;  tho  mother 
and  sister  smiled  at  his  camp  jests,  and  were  never  weary  of  listen- 
ing to  his  stories  of  martial  adventure.  Old  Cajsar  and  Dinah 
also  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  social  enjoyment ;  and  the  few 
sables  which  the  little  establishment  still  retained,  participated  in 
the  common  happiness,  now  that,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  Mass' 
Frank  come  home  real  Congress  cap'n."  Notwithstanding  the 
outer  dreariness  of  a  chill  November  afternoon,  all  was  pleasant 
within  doors.  As  a  fresh  blast  made  the  fastenings  of  the  shutter 
rattle,  Captain  Frank  would  hitch  his  seat  nearer  to  the  fire. 

"  Ah,  my  dears,"  he  would  say,  "  would  I  not  like  that  Marion 
and  his  soldiers  could  be  sheltered  this  night  as  well  as  I  shall  be ! 
But  I  daro  say  that  the  general  is,  at  this  very  moment,  making 
bivouac  at  tho  foot  of  some  oak  or  hickory — maybe  at  the  edge  of 
a  swamp,  or  impenetrable  mountain  jungle.  Eh,  and  even  our 
friend  Gaston,  Miss  Mary,  may  very  probably  lodgo  this  night  on 
'  the  cold,  cold  ground,'  as  the  roundelay  has  it." 

"  And  if  it  bo  so,"  replied  tho  black-eyed  sister,  "  it  will  not 
havo  been  for  tho  first  time ;  nor  will  Charles  Gaston  bo  tho  first 
to  complain." 

"Ho,  ho,  my  lady,"  rejoined  Frank,  laughingly,  "pray  take  no 
offence  at  my  remark  !  I  meant  no  insinuation  against  the  young 
gentleman's  hardihood.  I  am  well  aware  that  if  ho  should  suffer 
serious  injury,  there  is  a  certain  warm-hearted  relative  of  mine  who 
would  be  much  more  ready  to  complain  than  he  would  be  himself. 
But  then,  don't  seek  to  retaliate !  I  will  give  you  tho  honors  of 
the  field,  and  retire  from  the  contest  at  once  — By  the  way,  has 
anything  been  heard  lately  of  that  rascally  neighbor  of  ours,  that 
once  was,  Tom  Dashwood  V 

"  Hush,  Frank !"  exclaimed  his  mother,  with  an  involuntary 
uplifting  of  her  finger ;  while  Mary,  with  evident  discomposure, 
murmured  something  about  affairs  in  the  kitchen,  and  hurried  out. 

Frank  stared  at  his  mother  in  surprise. 

"  What  means  all  this  agitation  ♦"  he  inquired.  "  I  have  only 
asked  a  simple  question,  which  methinks  scarce  demands  such 
emotion  from  cither  you  or  Mary.  I  know  that  the  fellow  once 
pretended  some  uncouth  attentions  to  her,  but  what  of  that?" 

"  You  mistake,  Frank,"  replied  his  mother.  "  It  must  be,  then, 
that  you  are  ignorant  of  what  we  have  lately  heard  of  this  man's 
villany.  You  know  not,  then,  that  he  is  thought  to  havo  been  the 
cause  of  your  father's  death  V 

"  Good  Heaven  ! — no !  It  is  the  first  intimation  of  the  tort  that 
I  have  had  !    But  how  V 

"  You  are  doubtless  aware,"  answered  his  mother,  "  that  the 
Dashwoods  never  bore  a  good  reputation  for  honesty  in  their  deal- 
ings. Some  years  since,  this  Thomas  Dashwood  was  implicated 
in  a  fraudulent  conveyance  of  estate ;  and  your  father  was  employ- 
ed as  a  magistrate  in  ferreting  out  and  punishing  the  crime.  It 
was  just  about  this  time,  also,  that  Dashwood  received  a  rebuff  in 
Ins  rather  obtrusive  attentions  to  Mary.  In  the  law  business,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  quite  clear,  as  there  was  not  legal  evidence 
sufficient  to  prove  the  connection  between  himself  and  his  princi- 


pals. But  the  odium  of  fraud  clung  to  him  notwithstanding ;  and 
this,  joined  with  the  absurd  disappointment  at  Mary's  treatment 
of  him,  are  supposed  to  have  filled  him  with  venom  against  the 
whole  family.  Against  Gaston,  aho,  he  entertains  the  same  spite. 
I  do  not  know  the  precise  agency  which  he  had  in  producing  our 
misfortunes,  but  I  am  told  that  he  spread  the  report  that  your 
father  had  treated  certain  tory  families  with  great  cruelty ;  and 
also  that,  having  professed  allegiance  to  the  British  at  Charleston, 
he  had,  nevertheless,  taken  up  arms  against  them  once  more — and 
that,  too,  on  the  very  first  opportunity.  Doubtless  he  managed  as 
insidiously  as  possible ;  but  the  quarter  from  which  the  story 
reached  me,  and  what  I  know  of  the  man  besides,  leaves  mo  littlo 
doubt.  Nay,"  she  continued,  casting  a  timorous  glance  at  the  se- 
curities, which  now  barred  both  window  and  door  from  tho  outer 
darkness,  "such  is  the  character  of  Dashwood,  that  did  I  suspeet 
him  to  be  within  possible  reach  of  this  dwelling,  I  should  not  feel 
at  easo  a  single  moment." 

"  The  hypocrite ! — the  satanic  scoundrel !"  said  the  captain  to 
himself,  as,  with  clenched  hands  and  close  set  teeth,  he  walked  tho 
room.    "  O,  that  I  had  but  known  this  before !" 

"  Frank,  Frank  !  Do  not  give  way  to  passion,  I  entreat  you ! 
Indeed,  I  ought  not — should  not  have  spoken  of  this,  had  it  not 
been — but  hark  !    What  noise  is  that  V 

One  or  two  blows,  as  of  a  person  asking  admittance,  were  heard 
on  the  outside  of  tho  door.  Frank  went  towards  it.  "  Who  goes 
there  ?"  he  asked.  A  musket  was  instantly  discharged  from  with- 
out ;  and  Frank,  receiving  a  slight  wound,  stepped  quickly  back, 
while  the  door  shivered  beneath  tho  axes  of  the  assailants. 

"  My  son !  my  son  !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  mother,  throwing 
her  arms  around  the  captain.  The  latter,  about  to  grasp  his  rifle, 
paused  ;  ho  saw  the  usclessness  of  attempting  defence.  Therefore, 
he  would  so  conduct,  that  the  passions  of  the  unopposed  assailants 
might,  at  the  least,  reach  no  further  than  himself. 

"Ha,  good  folk!"  cried  Dashwood,  who  the  next  moment 
bounded  over  the  threshold.  "  Good  evening  to  you,  Mistress 
Haq>er; — and  you,  captain : — and  you,  Miss  Mary,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  poor  girl,  who  stood  breathless  as  marble  at  tho 
further  extremity  of  the  room.  "  An  unexpected  meeting,  I  pre- 
sume, on  your  part,  but  none  the  less  rejoiced  to  see  me.  Is  it 
not  so,  my  dear  V* 

Mary  Harper  shuddered  ;  and  though  she  attempted  to  speak, 
the  sounds  died  away  on  her  lips  as  she  glanced  on  Dashwood, 
and  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

"  What,  so  overjoyed  that  you  can't  even  speak  to  me,  my 
dear  ?  If  you  but  knew  what  a  long  way  I  have  come  to  meet 
you.  More  than  that,  I  havo  brought  the  ring,  and  a  parson  to 
see  that  it  is  fitted  rightly.  Of  course,  you  will  not  refuse  me. 
No,  no,  that  would  be  impossible.  How  fortunate,  too,  that  Cap- 
tain Frank  is  here  to  witness  the  wedding !" 

A  choking  lump  was  struggling  in  Frank's  throat  during  this 
monologue ;  and  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  in  the  meanwhile  his 
arms  were  firmly  held  by  two  brawny  ruffians,  or  he  might  not 
have  been  able  to  restrain  his  hot  southem  blood  within  tho 
bounds  of  prudence.  There  was  a  savage  exultation  about  Dash- 
wood, which,  coupled  with  the  recent  information  received  by 
young  Harper,  made  the  blood  of  the  latter  fairly  seethe  in  his 
veins.    Nevertheless,  he  so  far  controlled  himself,  as  to  say : 

"  Dashwood,  if  you  havo  any  disposition  to  return  a  favor,  re- 
member the  flight  at  Mountain  Creek,  and  act  accordingly.  Had 
it  not  been  for  me,  you  would  not  have  lived  to  be  here.  Take 
our  goods,  and  what  little  money  we  have,  but  spare  ourselves." 

"  By  heaven  f  retorted  Dashwood,  with  a  sullen  fury  in  his 
face.  "  I  should  think  some  lord  was  giving  us  his  commands  ! 
Look  you,  Master  Frank  Harper,  I  do  mean  to  return  the  favor. 
I  want  neither  to  harm  you,  nor  to  take  any  of  your  rascally  pos- 
sessions— unless  it  may  be  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  such  odd 
silver  as  you  may  wish  to  make  a  present  of  to  my  fellows.  But 
there  is  one  thing,  Master  Frank,  that  I  am  determined  on ;  and 
that  is,  that  Miss  Mary  shall  consent  to  become  my  wife  this  very- 
eve,  or  else  there'll  be  such  a  muss  as  was  never  heard  before  in 
this  house  !    I  have  brought  Parson  Jones — " 

But  here  Frank's  passion  overmastered  his  caution  ;  and  shaking 
off  his  sinewy  guards  as  though  they  were  children,  ho  threw  him- 
self on  Dashwood,  and  bore  him  to  tho  floor.  The  latter  was 
quickly  relieved  by  his  companions,  but  not  before  his  swart  face 
had  bocomo  still  darker  from  tho  grip  which  Frank  had  placed  on 
his  tlu-oat. 

"  Seize,  seize  the  scoundrel !"  cried  Dashwood,  as  soon  as  ho 
was  able  to  articulate.  "  He  shall  swing  for  it,  as  I  live  1  Tho 
rope,  Oakman  ! — the  rope !" 

This  was  forthwith  produced ;  and  regardless  of  the  piteous  en- 
treaties of  the  women,  Dashwood  knotted  the  cord  with  the  readi- 
ness of  an  adept,  and  cast  it  round  the  neck  of  the  prisoner,  whose 
arms  were  now  tightly  strapped  behind  him.  An  end  of  the  rope 
was  thrown  over  a  beam  which  ran  above. 

"  There,  Miss  Mary,"  said  Dashwood,  coolly,  "  don't  take  on 
sol  He  isn't  dead  yet  ;  and  for  your  sake  I  will  let  him  go,  not- 
withstanding the  injury  he  has  done,  and  the  more  which  he  in- 
tended to  do  me — provide  1,  however,  you  do  me  the  favor  of  at- 
tending me  with  the  parson  yonder.  Hero,  Parson  Jones,  come 
hither !" 

A  man  of  vulgar  appearance — whose  face  betokened  the  habit  of 
constant  potations — now  came  forward,  book  in  hand,  and  wearing 
a  faded  surplice,  which  hung  in  disorder  from  his  shoulders. 

"Look  at  him,"  exclaimed  Dashwood,  with  an  air  of  ruffianly 
effrontery.  "  I  call  all  persons  present  to  witness  that  this  is  a  true 
blue  parson  (Giles  Jones  by  name),  whom  I  have  brought  with 
me  all  the  way  from  Seragg's  Creek,  believing  that  I  should  want 
his  services.  So,  Pardon  Jones,  spout  away ;  here  am  I,  and  hero 
is  Miss  Mary,  who  doubtless  is  willing  enough,  only  a  littlo  coy. 


Oakman,  stand  by  the  ropes.  Now  then,  my  dear,  you  had  best 
be  pliable,  or  your  brother  will  have  to  swing  for  it  1" 

He  essayed  to  take  her  hand,  but  though  faint  and  scarce  con- 
scious of  what  she  did,  she  thrust  it  away  with  instinctive  disgust. 

"  String  him  up,  Oakman  !"  exclaimed  Dashwood,  his  face  in- 
flamed with  rage.  "  Up  to  the  rafters  with  him  !  I'll  not  be  fooled 
in  this  way !" 

Oakman  was  in  the  act  of  obeying,  when  tho  women,  with  the 
resolution  of  despair,  threw  themselves  in  his  way.  While  ho 
rudely  struggled  against  their  frantic  efforts,  the  door  flew  open, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  men  rushed  into  the  room,  overthrowing 
Dashwood  and  his  murderous  tool,  and  disarming  their  mates. 
Frank  was  released,  and  Mary  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  Gas- 
ton, who,  in  a  few  words,  told  her  how  he  had  been  apprised  by 
accident  of  Dashwood's  probable  designs,  which  he  had  thus  baro- 
ly  been  able  to  prevent.  Dashwood  was  bound  with  the  ropo 
which  he  had  provided  for  another,  and  carried  to  the  camp  of 
General  Sumpter,  who  lay  about  fifteen  miles  from  tho  dwelling 
of  tho  Harpers.  Here  ho  was  placed  before  a  conrt- martial, 
charged  with  murder  in  cold  blood,  and  also  with  deserting  from 
the  continental  flag,  under  which  he  had  at  one  time  taken  a  com- 
mission. The  accusations  were  proved,  and  he  was  executed 
forthwith — the  country  being  well  rid  of  a  brutal  and  faithless 
ruffian.  Mary  and  Gaston  were  married  near  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  settled  on  an  estate  which  he  had  recently  purchased  near  the 
Harper  plantation. 

*  [Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE   OLD   OAK  TREE. 

BT   CLARA  AUGUSTA. 

Down  by  the  mossy  brook-side, 

Just  under  the  ferny  hill, 
Where  the  birds  sang  sweetly  ever, 

And  the  brook  ran  deep  and  atill, 
There  was  a  gnarled  tree  olden, 

With  branches  leaning  low; 
And  'twas  there  I  played  at  sunset, 

In  the  light  of  years  ago, 
When  my  heart  was  full  of  a  joyous  flow. 
And  ay  round  cheeks  blushed  In  the  rosy  glow. 

Twas  a  tree  which  bore  oak-acorns, 

With  glossy  leaves  'twas  crowned, 
And  1  gathered  up  the  acorn- cups 

As  they  fell  on  the  grassy  ground ; 
And  with  leave*,  and  shells,  aud  flower-bells, 

I  spread  a  gray  old  stone 
With  a  banquet  sweet,  that  a  fairy  queen 

Might  well  have  supped  upon — 
And  a  mossy  rock  might  have  been  her  throne, 
And  her  orchestra  the  wind's  low  moan. 

And  the  Sunbeams  golden  yellow 

Fell  through  the  leaTcs  aslant, 
And  the  winds  aud  bird-notes  sounded 

Like  a  grand,  cathedral  cbant! 
Low  breathings  were  in  the  forest, 

Weird  souuds  in  the  dark  pine  trees, 
And  I  listened  with  awe,  for  well  1  loved 

Life's  guarded  mysteries; 
And  the  wind  its  love  tale  told  the  leaves, 
And  tho  streamlet's  bosom  kissed  the  breese. 

But  autumn  came,  and  the  shining  leave* 

Grew  brown  in  the  frost  king's  breath, 
And  the  acorn  cups  and  the  glossy  fruit 

Were  laid  on  the  breast  of  death. 
And  the  streamlet's  silver  flow  was  hushed. 

The  birds  sought  southern  bowers ; 
The  green  grass  mourned  and  withered  up, 

And  paled  the  summer  flowers! 
Aud  cold  winds  shrieked  the  long,  dark  hours, 
And  clad  in  gloom  was  this  world  of  ouri. 

But  the  memory  lingers  around  me  yet, 

In  dreams  1  play  again, 
Where  the  forest  dark  and  the  old  oak  tree 

Are  chanting  that  lost  refrain! 
Those  acorn-cups  and  green-veined  leaves 

In  fancy  glad  I  see. 
And  again  is  surging  through  my  acul 

That  spirit-minstrelsy ! 
To  the  Great  Unknown  my  wild  thoughts  flee, 
And  I  worship  again  life's  mystery. 


A  WONDER* TL  MIRROR. 

Among  tho  curiosities  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  a 
huge  concave  mirror,  the  instrument  of  a  startling  species  of  opti- 
cal magic.  On  standing  close  to  it,  it  presents  nothing  but  a  mag- 
nificently monstrous  dissection  of  your  physiognomy.  On  retiring 
a  couple  of  feet,  it  gives  your  own  face  and  figure  in  true  propor- 
tion but  reversed,  the  head  downwards.  But  retire  still  further, 
standing  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  fcc(  from  the  mirror,  and 
behold,  you  see  yourself  not  a  reflection — it  does  not  strike  you  as 
a  reflection — but  your  veritable  self,  standing  in  the  middle  part 
between  you  and  the  mirror.  The  effect  is  almost  appalling,  from 
the  idea  that  it  suggests  of  something  supernatural;  bo  startling, 
in  fact,  that  men  of  the  strongest  nerves  will  shrink  involuntarily 
at  the  first  view.  If  you  raise  your  cane  to  thrust  at  your  other 
self,  you  will  see  it  pass  clean  through  the  body  and  appear  on  the 
other  side,  the  figure  thrusting  at  you  at  the  same  instant.  The 
artist  who  first  succeeded  in  fashioning  a  mirror  of  this  description, 
brought  it  to  one  of  the  French  kings — if  we  recollect  aright,  it 
was  Louis  XV. — placed  his  majesty  on  the  right  spot,  and  bade 
him  draw  his  sword,  and  thrust  at  the  figure  he  saw.  The  king 
did  so  ;  but  seeing  the  point  of  a  sword  directed  to  his  own  breast, 
threw  down  his  weapon  and  ran  away.  Tho  practical  joke  cost 
the  inventor  the  king's  patronage  and  favor;  his  majesty  being 
afterwards  so  ashamed  of  his  own  cowardice  that  he  never  again 
would  look  at  either  the  mirror  or  its  owner. — Boston  Staitsinan. 
■  '  -  ■  -  «J  

There  is  this  good  in  real  evils, — they  deliver  us  while  they  last 
from  the  petty  despotism  of  all  that  were  imaginary. — Laam. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  celebrated  banking  house  of  the  Rothschilds  loaned  during 
the  past  year  $515,000,000.  There  is  an  unparalleled  emigra- 
tion from  New  Hampshire  to  the  West,  this  spring.  The  N.  H. 
Patriot  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  people  will  leave  this 
State  for  the  West  this  year  than  have  gone  in  any  three  past 

years."  The  population  of  St.  Loui<  is  120,000,  nearly  as 

much  as  Boston.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Trinity  (Episcopalian)  becamo  embarrassed,  and  the  structure  was 
about  to  be  sold  under  the  hammer,  when  a  story  got  afloat  that 
Archbishop  Hughes  would  bo  the  purchaser,  a  meeting  was  called, 
and  the  $30,000  necessary  to  redeem  the  mortgage  was  promptly 

subscribed.  There  are  sixty  German  papers  published  in  the 

United  States.  Com.  Perry's  great  work  on  Japan  is  in  a  state 

of  rapid  completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  June.  It  is 
a  magnificent  affair,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  full  of  scientific, 
historical  and  geographical  interest.    It  costs  the  government  two 

hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  garrison  at  the  Brooklyn 

navy  yard  consists  of  only  twelve  men  ;  rather  a  small  army,  but 

probably  as  many  as  are  required  there  at  present.  In  the 

reign  of  Henry  V.,  about  the  year  1114,  a  sheep  could  be  bought 
for  four  pence,  and  wheat  enough  for  feeding  one  hundred  men  a 

whole  day  cost  but  a  single  shilling.  A  little  sugar  dissolved 

in  any  writing  ink  changes  it  to  a  suitable  copying  ink.  The 

exports  of  oil,  bone,  and  candles  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1855,  amounted 

to  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  in  contemplation 

to  rebuild,  in  a  handsome  style,  Tompkins  Market,  at  the  junction 

of  the  Bowery  and  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  An  old  lady 

in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  nearly  ninety  years  old,  has  had  a  growth 
of  fine  black  hair  on  her  head  for  a  year  past.    She  is  also  cutting 

new  teeth,  and  her  sight  has  come  to  her  the  second  time.  The 

Alabama  legislature  have  passed  a  law,  prohibiting  gambling  on 

steamboats,  under  heavy  penalties.  Frozen  plants  if  taken  at 

once  and  thawed  out  in  cold  water,  will  not  be  injured,  but  if  loft 

to  thaw  by  atmospheric  heat,  will  be  destroyed.  It  has  been 

calculated  by  Professor  Bacho,  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  travel  at 

the  rate  of  six  and  a  half  miles  a  minute  !  A  nursery  of  five 

thousand  peach  trees,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Vincenncs 
Ind.,  have  been  all  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  fifty,  by  the 

long-continued  frost.  One  of  the  little  Aztecs,  Theodore,  aged 

14,  has  just  died  in  Berlin  from  an  attack  of  fever.  The  ven- 
erable Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  recently  deceased,  was  well  known  as  a 
minister  of  ability,  and  author  of  the  "  History  of  Long  Island." 
Two  of  his  sons  are  connected  with  the  New  York  Observer,  and 
one  of  them  is  a  lawyer,  now  travelling  in  the  East.  Tho  num- 
ber of  students  at  present  in  Bowdoin  College  is  188.  Sydney 

Smith  once  remarked  that  you  find  people  ready  enough  to  do  the 
Samaritan,  without  the  oil  and  two  pence.  The  animal  popu- 
lation of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  has  just  been  increased  by  the 
birth  of  a  male  giraffe,  the  first  of  the  race,  says  Galignani,  which 
has  ever  been  born  either  in  France  or  any  part  of  the  continent 

of  Europe.  It  already  measures  nearly  six  feet  in  height.  The 

United  States  has  67  tunnels  on  canals  and  railroads,  the  largest 

of  which  is  a  little  over  one  mile.  Give  the  roots  of  any  plant 

a  chance  to  grow  downward,  and  they  will  go  where  they  will 
always  find  moisture,  no  matter  how  hot  or  how  long  the  sun  may 
shine  and  parch  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  The  female  but- 
terfly dies  immediately  after  depositing  her  eggs,  tho  male  having 
already  preceded  her.  John  Murrell,  of  Lynchburg,  died  re- 
cently in  New  Orleans.    He  was,  perhaps,  the  wealthiest  man 

in  Virginia,  being  worth,  it  is  supposed,  full  $2,000,000.  A 

project  has  been  started  in  England,  of  establishing  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  government  a  "gallery  of  original  portraits  ;"  such 
portraits  to  consist,  as  far  as  possible,  of  those  persons  who  are 
most  honorably  commemorated  in  British  history  as  warriors  or 
as  statesmen,  or  in  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  science.  The  an- 
nual value  of  poultry  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  city  of  New  York  expends  yearly  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  in  the  purchaso  of  eggs  alone. 


The  Greed  of  Gold. — An  inordinate  thirst  for  wealth  is  one 
of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  day  Mammon-worshippers  should 
read  daily  this  sentiment  of  Dr.  Channing  :  "  A  people  that  deems 
the  possession  of  riches  its  highest  source  of  distinction,  admits  of 
one  of  the  most  degrading  of  all  influences  to  preside  over  its  opin- 
ions. At  no  time  should  money  be  ranked  as  more  than  a  means ; 
and  ho  who  lives  as  if  the  acquisition  of  property  were  the  sole  end 
of  his  existence,  betrays  the  dominion  of  tho  most  sordid,  base  and 
grovelling  motive  that  life  offers." 


Costly  Sculptures. — Lynor  Weitkanoff,  a  Russian  gentle- 
man, owner  of  the  marble  quarries  at  Carrara,  in  Italy,  has  lately 
had  executed  from  selected  and  spotless  blocks,  a  magnificent  altar 
piece  for  the  now  nearly  completed  cathedral  of  St.  Isaacs,  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Tho  cost  of  the  work,  previous  to  its  shipment  from 
Italy,  was  a  million  and  a  half  of  rubles. 


Diet. — Quin  said  that  Mossop,  the  player,  adapted  his  diet  to 
his  duties.  If  at  night  he  had  to  play  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  he  dined 
on  pork  nearly  raw,  while  for  the  character  of  a  lover,  he  prepared 
himself  by  a  milder  repast  of  boiled  tripe  or  a  knuckle  of  veal. 


Sundays  in  England. — The  Sunday  desecration  bill,  as  it 
was  called  by  its  opponents, — for  opening  places  of  amusement  on 
that  day, — has  been  defeated  in  parliament,  by  a  vote  of  376  to  48. 

Sentimental. — "  I  am  indeed  very  much  afraid  of  lightningy" 
murmured  a  pretty  girl,  during  a  storm.  "  And  well  you  may  be," 
stg(Vd  her  despairing  lover,  "  for  your  heart  is  made  of  £tecl." 


tUagsiiic  ©atljeringa. 


In  twenty-three  counties  in  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
there  are  said  to  be  forty  millions  of  young  fruit  trees  growing. 

The  remains  of  Commodore  McKeever  were  recently  interred 
at  Norfolk,  with  military  honors.  There  were  two  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  procession. 

The  grand  aqueduct  at  Sebastopol,  about  eight  miles  in  length, 
width  six  feet,  and  mean  depth  seven  feet  and  a  half,  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

At  Savannah,  John  Turner,  contractor  for  sweeping  chimneys, 
had  his  contract  revoked,  and  was  fined  $50,  for  profane  language 
in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

A  fine  young  lad,  eight  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  R.  Whitehead, 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  killed  by  two  savage  dogs,  recently. 
One  of  the  dogs  was  a  Cuban  bloodhound. 

Organ  grinders  are  numerous  and  popular  in  Philadelphia. 
One  hundred  of  those  itinerant  musicians  passed  a  certain  point 
during  a  single  day,  says  the  Courier. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  have  already  been 
subscribed  to  the  university  to  be  located  at  Greensboro'  Ala., 
and  its  friends  say  they  will  start  it  with  $400,000. 

The  light-house  at  Cape  Florida  has  been  finished,  and  is  now 
lighted.  The  light  is  a  second  class  Fresnol,  elevated  100  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  may  be  seen  fifteen  miles. 

At  St.  Peter's  church,  Rome,  a  peculiar  warmth  always  prevails 
and  the  cause  is  unknown.  The  candles  about  the  shrines,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  have  been  erroneously  thought  the  cause. 

Three  hundred  tons  of  sugar  passed  over  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad  during  one  week,  recently,  to  Chicago,  des- 
tined for  one  house  in  that  city.  This  was  the  first  invoice  from 
New  Orleans  this  season. 

A  company  is  soon  to  be  organized  in  Milwaukie,  under  a  new 
charter,  to  be  called  the  "  Milwaukie  Transportation  Company," 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  to  go  into  operation  when 
$400,000  more  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph 
through  the  different  towns  along  the  reute  from  Williamstovvn  to 
Pittsfield,  connecting  at  the  latter  place  with  the  various  lines  to 
Springfield,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  places. 

It  is  remarked  as  a  significant  coincidence  that  the  number  of 
the  Moniteur  announcing  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  the 
Bonapartes,  contains  a  decree  that  all  the  money  which  boars  tho 
effigy  of  liberty  shall  cease  to  be  current  coin. 

The  young  Prince  of  Prussia,  son  of  the  heir  of  the  throne,  is 
on  a  visit  to  England,  with  a  view  to  bo  betrothed  to  the  princess 
royal.  Last  year,  when  this  youth  came  on  the  same  errand,  the 
British  press  scouted  the  alliance,  but  times  have  changed  since 
then. 

In  tho  interior  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  the  la',c  winter  has 
been  one  of  unusual  severity.  In  the  vicinity  of  Koniah,  a  caravan 
of  eighty  persons  was  buried  by  a  snow  slide.  Fifty  of  them  were 
rescued  alive  by  those  who  hastened  to  their  assistance ;  the  re- 
mainder were  beyond  recovery. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Hart  county,  Ga.,  who  is  described  as  the 
father  of  twenty-nino  children,  has  discovered  a  rich  vein  of  gold, 
which  yields  from  a  small  panful  of  earth  a  pennyweight  of  gold. 
The  old  man  and  his  little  boys,  with  their  mortars  and  pans, 
make  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  day. 

A  deputation  of  the  friends  of  Poland  waited  on  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  presented  a  memorial  begging  him  to  give  instructions 
to  the  British  plenipotentiary  at  Paris  to  insist  on  the  restoration 
of  Poland.  Palmerston  merely  replied  that  the  subject  should 
have  the  consideration  of  the  government. 

Not  long  since  a  Portuguese  officer  passed  through  Lyons,  ac- 
companied by  an  ourang  outang,  which  he  had  captured  in  a  for- 
est of  the  Brazils.  The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  six  Eng- 
lish feet,  and  it  walked  upright  without  any  appearance  of  dis- 
comfort.   It  was  dressed  in  nankeen  trousers  and  a  straw  hat. 

Tho  French  Count  Escayrac  de  Lauture,  member  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Geographical  Society,  who  has  already  gained  a 
world-wide  celebrity  by  his  travels  in  Central  Africa,  has  been  en- 
trusted by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  with  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition for  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Astronomers,  it  is  said,  expect  the  appearance  this  year  of  tho 
comet  of  1556,  called  Charles  V.,  and  so  named  from  having,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  caused  that  monarch  to  abdicate  and 
retire  to  the  convent  of  St.  Just.  It  is  the  identical  wandering 
.  star,  some  say,  which  appeared  in  1264,  995,  and  in  683. 

An  iron  screw  steamer,  of  600  tons,  recently  built  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  has  her  mainmast,  from  its  step  to  several  feet  above 
her  upper  deck,  of  a  strong  iron  tube,  into  which  is  fitted  the 
usual  wooden  mast.  By  this  means,  should  the  mast  break  or  bo 
cut  away,  a  new  one  can  be  easily  fitted  without  disturbing  the 
cargo. 

There  has  just  been  discovered,  between  St.  Valeryen-Caux 
and  Vanles,  a  new  oyster  bank,  which,  according  to  the  French 
papers,  had  its  origin  in  the  foundering  and  breaking  up  of  a  ves- 
sel laden  with  oysters,  bound  from  St.  Vaast  to  Dieppe,  thirty 
years  ago.  The  quality  of  these  oysters  is  declared  to  be  exceed- 
ingly fine. 

Lieut.  Maury's  agricultural  admirers  are  about  to  urge  upon 
Congress  the  establishment  of  a  "  Meteorological  Bureau,"  under 
his  able  supervision.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  "National 
Agricultural  Society,"  has  the  matter  in  charge,  and  petitions  are 
pouring  in  from  agricultural  ,and  horticultural  societies  through- 
out tho  republic. 

One  thousand  dollars  havo  been  given  by  Erastus  Corning,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  construction  of  an  astronomical  clock  on  a 
new  plan,  prepared  by  Dr.  Gould.  A  meridian  circle,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  tho  most  perfect  instrument  of  the  kind,  as  well 
as  equal  in  size  to  any  hitherto  constructed,  has  also  been  con- 
tracted for  in  Munich,  and  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

There  is  a  tolerable  prospect  that  in  tho  mountains  of  Virginia 
there  will  be  snow  enough  to  afford  good  sleighing  during  the  en- 
tire summer.  The  snow  in  tho  Alleghany  mountains,  at  this 
time,  averages  about  three  and  one-half  feet  in  depth  ;  and  it  is 
drifted  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  from  1 00  to  1 50  feet,  so  that 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  tallest  trees  barely  project  above  tho 
surface. 

A  case  of  great  interest  was  recently  tried  in  tho  courts  of 
France.  Captain  Goetschy,  of  the  88th  regiment,  was  formerly  a 
Roman  Catholic.  His  wife  had  died,  leaving  two  children.  Cap- 
tain Goetschy  becamo  a  Protestant,  and  tho  relatives  of  his  wife 
applied  to  the  courts  to  deprive  him  of  the  care  of  his  children, 
on  the  ground  of  his  conversion  and  of  his  determination  to  edu- 
cate them  in  tho  Protestant  faith.  The  case  was  argued  by  able 
counsel,  but  the  court,  after  a  deliberate  examination,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  father  and  tho  rights  of  conscience. 


^foreign  Jtcms. 


Count  Orlofl*,  the  Russian  envoy  to  the  Paris  Peace  Confercm  . , 
is  71  years  old,  and  like  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  over  6  feet  high. 

The  Ticinese  Gazette  announces  that  the  ratifications  of  tho 
commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland  were 
exchanged  at  Berne. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Parma  has  issued  a  decree  allowing 
the  exportation  of  rice,  which  had  been  prohibited  two  years  ago 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  "  desiring  to  recognize  the  services 
which  Baron  de  Rothschild  has  rendered  to  the  State,"  has  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  decoration  of  tho  Second  Class  of  the  Iron 
Crown. 

Queen  Victoria  has  presented  to  the  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
Clapton,  three  hundred  guineas,  to  purchase  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  the  right  to  keep  one  child  always  in  the  asylum  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  royal  highness. 

There  is  at  Cowthorpe,  near  Weatherby,  one  of  the  largest  oak 
trees  in  England.  It  is  20  yards  in  girth,  and  one  bough  is  19 
yards  long.  Its  age  is  five  hundred  years,  and  a  dozen  people  can 
comfortably  dine  in  the  hollow  trunk. 

The  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  making  efforts  to  adorn  St. 
George's  Hall  with  masterpieces  of  sculpture.  £1750  are  provided 
to  be  given  for  the  best  model  of  a  statue  of  Archdeacon  Brooks, 
to  be  sent  in  by  either  of  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  English 
sculptors. 

According  to  Rayer's  agricultural  statistics,  the  number  of 
chickens  in  Fiance  is  72,556,862,  laving  on  an  average  fifty  eggs 
per  year  each,  making  a  total  of  3,772,956,823,  worth  178,331,110 
francs.  Bet  ween  fifty-two  and  fifty-five  million  eggs  are  annually 
exported,  mainly  to  England. 


Sanbs  of  (Boils. 


....  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  of  flattery. — Lacon. 

....  Critics  are  judges  who  rely  on  precedents  With  the  rigor  of 
judges  on  the  bench. —  G.  H.  Lewes. 

....  Beauty  is  no  local  deity,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods, 
but  omnipresent. — Bartol. 

....  That  virtue  which  depends  on  opinion,  looks  to  secrecy 
alone,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in  a  desert. — Lacon. 

We  cannot  conquer  fate  and  necessity,  yet  we  can  vield  to 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  greater  than  if  we  could. —  "Landor. 

....  The  men  who  jump  at  conclusions,  seldom  reach  any  that 
aro  worth  having.   These  must  be  got  by  climbing. —  Wigglesworth. 

. .  Libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  ancient 
saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are 
preserved  and  reposed  — Bacon. 

Genius  has  an  orbit  of  its  own  ;  if  it  moved  through  the 
orbit  of  common-place  lives,  it  would  not  bo  genius,  but  common- 
place.—  G.  H.  Lewes. 

....  When  fame  is  regarded  as  the  end,  and  merit  as  only  tho 
means,  men  are  apt  to  disptnse  with  the  latter,  if  the  former  can 
be  had  without  it. —  WiyjUsworth. 

....  The  damps  of  autumn  sink  into  the  leaves  and  prcparo 
them  for  the  necessity  of  their  fall :  and  thus  insensibly  are  wo,  as 
years  close  round  us,  detached  from  our  tenacity  of  life  by  the 
gentle  pressure  of  recorded  sorrows. — Landor. 

....  When  the  worm  has  eaten  of  the  mulberry  leaf,  wc  de- 
mand of  it  silk.  So,  if  one  has  fed  on  tho  beauty  of  the  world, 
he  should  render  back  what  is  more  beautiful  and  enduring  than 
itself  in  ideas  for  the  immortal  spirit. — Bartol. 


Joker's  Uubget. 


What  do  we  often  drop,  yet  never  stoop  to  pick  up  ?    A  hint. 
A  sick  cobler  must  be  regarded  as  being  well  when  ho  begins  to 
mend. 

"  What  blessings  children  are !"  as  tho  parish  clerk  said  when 
he  took  the  fee  for  christening  thom. 

Circumstances  alter  cases.  Red  paint,  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  looks  of  old  houses,  is  but  an  injury  to  the  cheeks  of 
young  ladies. 

Last  year,  Lord  John  postponed  his  Reform  Bill  in  consequence 
of  the  war.  This  year  you  will  seo  that  he  will  postpone  it  in 
consequence  of  the  peace. — Punch. 

"  They  don't  make  as  good  mirrors  as  they  used  to,"  remarked 
an  old  maid,  as  she  observed  a  pair  of  sunken  eyes,  wrinkled  face 
and  livid  complexion  in  a  glass  that  she  usually  looked  into. 

Why  are  tho  collectors  of  the  customs  the  most  praiseworthy 
men  we  have  ?  Because  they  never  neglect  to  attend  to  their 
duties,  their  whole  duties,  and  nothing  but  their  duties. 

A  curious  typographical  error  appeared  in  a  country  paper  re- 
cently. In  giving  an  account  of  an  inquest,  it  was  stated  "  the 
deceased  bore  an  accidental  character,  and  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  excellent  health." 

A  damsel  was  asked,  "  When  a  lady  and  gentleman  havo  quar- 
relled, and  each  considers  the  other  in  fault,  which  of  the  two  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  advance  towards  a  reconciliation  *"  Her  reply 
was,  "  The  best-hearted  and  wisest  of  the  two." 

Paddy  said  he  had  a  first-rate  rifle,  only  it  ncerled  mending. 
Upon  being  asked  what  it  needed  most,  replied,  "  By  the  wooden 
leg  of  ould  Moses,  it  only  needs  a  new  stock,  lock  and  barrel,  and 
thin  it  would  hit  a  mark  five  miles  upon  a  bee-line." 
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CITY  OF  PALERMO,  ITALY. 


CITY  OF  PALERMO,  ITALY. 

The  accompanying  engraving  embodies  a  striking  general  view 
of  Palermo,  the  second  capital  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  group 
of  buildings  on  the  right,  the  flocks  and  herds,  with  their  male 
and  female  attendants  in  the  foreground,  the  rich  foliage  that 
beautifies  the  valley,  the  distant  sea  and  the  frowning  steep  that 
overlooks  it,  make  up  a  picture  of  Italian  beauty  delightful  to  the 
eye.  Palermo  was  founded  by  the  Phenicians,  and  as  Panormus 
(universal  port),  a  name  indicative  of  its  commercial  importance, 
became  the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  250  B.  C.  Afterwards  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Saracenic  possessions  in  Sicily.  In  1072,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Normans.  In  1 282  it  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
known  in  history  as  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  an  event  which  forms 
the  theme  of  a  striking  drama  by  Casimir  Delavigne,  and  another 
from  the  pen  of  Felicia  Hemans.  From  1806  to  1815  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  court  of  Naples.  During  the  revolution  of  1848, 
it  was  bombarded  and  much  injured  by  the  royal  forces.  It  is  a 
fortified  city,  and  the  strong  fort  of  Castellamare  commands  the 
bay.  There  are  many  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which 
is  a  cathedral  of  the  10th  century,  enclosing  many  interesting  and 
beautiful  monuments.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  royal 
palace  are  fine  buildings.  The  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  mint, 
custom-house,  libraries  and  theatres  are  noteworthy  buildings. 


EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 

This  flourishing  commercial  city  is  one  in  which  the  people  of 
this  country  feel  an  immediate  interest.  Its  port  is  thronged  with 
our  shipping,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  are  as  familiar  to  the  eyes 
of  its  inhabitants  as  the  union  jack  itself.  It  is  the  very  home  of 
commercial  activity,  and  the  traveller  from  this  country,  accus- 
tomed even  to  the  magnitude  of  New  York,  is  struck  with  aston- 
ishment at  its  miles  of  docks  and  acres  of  masts  growing  as  dense- 
ly as  the  primeval  forests  from  which  they  were  hewed.  We  have 
selected  for  illustration  the  Exchange  Buildings,  which  have  only 
been  completed  a  few  years — a  mass  of  solid  architecture  graceful 
in  design  and  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  their  erection.  The  locality 
shown  in  the  engraving  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  site  in  this 
important  town  ;  the  rapidity  of  whose  rise  is  exemplified  in  the 
fact  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Liverpool 
has  increased  in  population  fifty-fold,  or  from  five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  ancient  meeting- 
place  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Liverpool  was  at  the  Market- 
place, around  the  High-cross,  at  the  junction  of  the  four  principal 
streets  of  the  town.  This  cross  was  removed  in  1G74,  and  a  pub- 
lic exchange  erected  upon  the  spot.  This  was,  after  some  years, 
taken  down,  and  a  building  on  a  larger  scale  constructed.  In 
1795,  this  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and,  until  1803,  Liverpool 
was  without  an  exchange.    In  the  latter  year,  the  first  stone  of 


the  present  extensive  buildings  was  laid.  The  whole  is  stated  to 
have  been  built  under  the  direction  of  John  Foster,  Esq.,  from  the 
designs  of  James  Wyatt,  Esq.  The  material  is  stone,  of  reddish 
hue,  from  the  quarries  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  in  Toxteth  Park. 
The  edifice  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  194  feet  by  180 
feet,  the  area  being  3492  feet,  or  twice  of  the  late  Royal  Exchange , 
London.  The  plan  has  three  interior  faqades,  two  of  which,  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  are  surrounded  by  a  range  of  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  supporting  a  massy  cornice  and  balustrade, 
and  covering  arched  piazzas  of  fifteen  feet  in  width,  extending 
along  eaoh  of  the  faqades  The  north  side  offers  a  projected  cen- 
tre, with  a  portico  of  duplicated  columns,  through  which  the  road 
passes  out  of  the  quadrangle  into  the  adjoining  street.  Surmount- 
ing the  columns  is  an  entablature,  supporting  four  sculptured 
figures  of  the  elements,  and  corresponding  with  emblematic  figures 
representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  placed  on  the  Town 
Hall,  which  building  forms  tho  south  side  of  the  square.  In  the 
east  wing  of  the  building  is  a  spacious  news-room,  and  a  corres- 
ponding room  immediately  above  it  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  underwriters.  In  the  "centre  of  the  extensive  area  formed  by 
these  buildings,  is  placed  Lord  Nelson's  Monument,  modelled  and 
cast  from  the  designs  of  Matthew  Charles  Wyatt,  by  the  celebrated 
Westmacott.  It  was  erected  in  1812,  at  an  expense  of  £9000, 
raised  by  public  subscription. 
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MRS.  BARROW,  AS  MINEHAHA. 

The  beautiful  engraving  below  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Hill, 
and  represents  Mrs.  Barrow  as  she  appeared  on  the  occasion  of 
her  recent  benefit,  in  the  beautiful  Indian  costume  in  which  she 
recited  passages  from  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha."  The  surround- 
ing scenery,  the  lodge,  the  foliage  of  the  wildwood,  are  all  appro- 
priate to  the  central  figure  of  the  picture.  Until  this  triumphant 
essay  of  Indian  life,  our  Indian  legendary  lore  had  no  place  in 
poetry.  In  "  Yamoyden  "  the  attempt  had  been  made — but  the 
style  of  that  poem  was  foreign  to  them.  The  Indian  nomencla- 
ture was  hut  sparingly  introduced,  and  that  softened  and  Europe- 
anized.  Longfellow  dealt  with  his  theme  more  boldly.  If  it  be 
objected  that  the  measure  of  his  poem  be  too  regular  and  monoto- 
nous, it  may  be  answered  that  the  original  chants — the  music,  the 
rythm  of  the  dances,  of 
the  aborigines  are  so. 
The  flow  of  the  verse 
affects  us  like  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  Indian 
dance — it  is  strange  and 
peculiar,  but  characteris- 
tic. A  bolder  effort  was 
the  liberal  introduction 
of  Indian  common  as 
well  as  proper  names. 
The  birds  of  the  forest, 
the  fishes  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  are  named  in 
the  Indian  tongue. 
Sometimes  these  names 
are  as  musical  as  Italian, 
and  melt  into  the  tide; 
again  they  roughen  its 
course,  like  rocks  in  the 
channel  of  a  river.  But 
musical,  or  dissonant, 
they  aid  the  purpose  of 
the  poet,  and  carry  out 
the  illusion  he  seeks  to 
create.  We  confess  that 
on  first  glancing  at  the 
poem,  some  of  the  very 
points  which  now  strike 
us  as  beauties,  were  re- 
garded as  defects ;  and 
when  a  second  perusal 
corrected  our  first  im- 
pressions, and  we  saw 
how  highly  "  Hiawatha  " 
deserved  the  rank  as  a 
work  of  art,  we  feared 
that  it  would  not  be  gen- 
erally recognized  as  hav- 
ing such  claims.  Its  re- 
ception by  the  public 
soon,  however,  dissipat- 
ed those  fears.  The  mag- 
ic of  the  poem — not  tho 
magic  of  Longfellow's 
own  name — gave  it  a 
passport  to  all  hearts. 
In  England  its  reception 
was  enthusiastic.  The 
English  public  more 
than  echoed  the  plaudits 
of  the  poet's  countrymen. 
Of  its  transatlantic  salo 
we  have  not  received 
more  than  a  general  re- 
port as  yet ;  but  we  have 
ascertained  that  Messrs. 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  the 
American  publishers, 
have  just  sold  the  forti- 
eth thousand,  and  that 
orders  are  still  flowing 
in  upon  them.  And  yet 
this  has  been  called  an 
unpoetic  age  1 — and  we 
Americans  have  been 
called  an  unpoetic  people 
till  we  half  believed  the 
justice  of  tho  charge ! 
Yet  nowhere  is  true  poe- 
try more  highly  appre- 
ciated than  in  America, 
as  Mr.  Longfellow's  con- 
tinuous success  evinces. 


In  her  personation  of  "  Minehaha,"  Mrs.  Barrow  looks  the  Indian 
maiden  to  the  lifo.    She  looks  as 

"  She  was  thinking  of  a  hunter, 
From  another  tribe  and  country, 
Young,  aud  tall,  and  very  handsome, 
Who,  one  morning,  in  the  spring-time, 
Come  to  buy  her  father's  arrows- 
Sat  and  rested  in  the  wigwam,! 
Lingered  long  about  the  doorway, 
Looking  back  as  he  departed. 
She  had  heard  her  father  praise  him. 
Praise  his  courage  and  his  wisdom — 
Would  he  come  again  for  arrows 
To  the  Falls  of  Minehaha?" 

Mrs.  Barrow  recited  with  exquisite  effect  the  passage  where  Hia- 


MRS.  BARROW,  AS  MINEHAHA. 


watha  comes  to  the  arrow-maker's  lodge  to  woo  his  daughter — 
when  he  pleads  his  cause,  and  receives  tho  old  man's  consent  con- 
ditionally on  the  acceptance  of  his  suit  by  Minehaha. — 
"And  the  ancient  arrow-maker 

Paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered. 

Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence, 

Looked  at  Hiawatha  proudly. 

Fondly  looked  at  Laughing  Water, 

And  made  answer  very  gravely  : 
•  Yes,  if  Minehaha  wishes — 

Let  yeur  heart  speak,  Minehaha!1  '* 

The  timid  air,  "  neither  willing  nor  reluctant,"  with  which  the  In- 
dian maiden  goes  to  Hiawatha,  and  takes  her  seat  beside  him 
whispering,  with  blushes,  "  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband,"  was 
beautifully  rendered.    On  another  occasion,  Mrs.  Barrow  recited 

with  great  effect  the  pow- 
erful description  of  the 
"Famine."  She  has  re- 
cited portions  of  the  po- 
em in  different  places, 
and  before  different  soci- 
eties, with  the  same  effect 
everywhere.  In  fa  c  t, 
here  she  has  identified 
herself  in  a  great  meas- 
ure with  the  character  of 
Longfellow's  heroine ; 
and  it  was  a  deserved 
compliment  to  place  her 
figure,  io  Icidiau  cos- 
tume, on  the  bows  of  the 
noble  clipper  Donald 
McKay  recently  launch- 
ed at  his  shipyard,  and 
which  is  now  breasting 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
on  her  passage  to  Eng- 
land. The  circumstances 
attending  that  launch 
will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  participat- 
ed in  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  In  the  first 
place  the  noble  vessel — 
the  Minehaha — a  struc- 
ture of  more  than  1900 
tons  burthen,  went  off 
the  ways  without  an  acci- 
dent, and  took  her  first 
bath  as  if  born  in  the  ele- 
ment she  is  destined,  we 
trust,  to  ride  in  triumph 
for  many  and  many  a 
day.  After  the  launch, 
at  the  liberal  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the 
builder,  a  distinguished 
company  was  present, 
including  the  poet  Long- 
fellow and  the  lady  who 
forms  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  Both  of  them 
were  complimented  by 
sentiments  which  elicited 
the  warm  applause  of 
the  company,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Longfellow 
replied  with  the  modesty 
characteristic  of  true  tal- 
ent, paying  a  deserved 
compliment  to  thegenius 
of  McKay.  Mrs.  Bar- 
row, by  request,  repeated 
some  of  the  finest  passa- 
ges. We  should  like 
much  to  hear  this  lady 
recite  Longfellow's  noble 
poem,  the  "  Building  of 
the  Ship."  The  figure 
head  carved  by  Mr.  Glea- 
son,  of  this  city,  for  the 
arching  bows  of  the 
*'  Minehaha,"  represent- 
ing Mrs.  Barrow  in  the 
costume  we  have  deline- 
ated, is  a  fine  piece  of 
work,  evincing  much 
taste,  and  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  art. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TUB  CHASE  IN  TUB  GUI.F. 

Both  Clarence  Howard  and  the  hoy  Peter  had  procured  dis- 
guises, and  after  much  dchate  with  himself,  the  young  captain  re- 
solved to  go  hy  water  as  far  as  Matamoras,  and  from  there  to  take 
his  way  as  should  then  seem  hest.  The  next  mission  of  the  Lono 
Star  was  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  as  soon  as  the  full  comple- 
ment of  men  could  he  made  up,  Mr.  Lofton  agreed  to  take  com- 
mand during  his  superior's  absence.  Ere  long,  Clarence  found  a 
small  coaster  which  would  take  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  was  distant  near  three  hundred  miles.  It  was  an 
old  schooner  which  had  been  used  for  carrying  game  and  pro- 
diiro  up  and  down  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  and  though 
hy  no  means  much  of  a  sea  boat,  yet  she  would  answer  every  pur- 
poso  for  so  short  and  safe  a  voyage.  The  skipper  had  a  lot  of 
beef  and  vegetables  to  carry  to  Grayson,  and  he  was  willing  for  a 
small  consideration,  to  run  on  to  the  Hio  Grande. 

It  was  early  morning  when  the  old  schooner  got  up  her  anchor, 
and  as  Howard  lent  a  hand  at  the  windlass  and  at  the  halliards, 
ho  was  very  quickly  on  excellent  terms  with  the  crew.  The  skip- 
per's name  was  Max  Winter.  If  he  was  ever  christened  Max- 
well, he  had  no  recollection  of  having  ever  heard  the  name, 
though  he  never  objected  to  put  his  mark  to  the  name  when  it 
was  thus  lengthened  out.  lie  was  a  short,  stumpy  fellow,  some 
five-and-forty  years  of  age,  and  spent  about  half  his  time  in  the 
woods  with  his  rifle  and  traps.  The  second  in  command  was 
an  Arkansas  ranger,  named  Jack  Sloan,  and  about  Winter's  age. 
And  then  there  were  five  men  besides  who  constituted  the  crew. 
They  were  stout,  hardy  fellows,  all  hunters,  and  used  to  the  dark 
and  rough  ways  of  life,  following  their  leader  in  everything — at 
one  time  away  at  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers  after  game, 
and  at  another  running  their  old  schooner  about  the  coast,  selling 
the  product  of  their  labors. 

When  the  schooner  had  cleared  tho  southern  point  of  Galves- 
ton Island,  tho  wind  was  found  to  be  so  near  south  that  they 
had  to  beat  their  way  down  the  coast.  Max  knew  nothing  of  tho 
uso  of  the  sextant  or  the  quadrant,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that 
he  was  willing  to  trust  himself  where  it  could  become  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  guided  by  the  compass,  though  he  had 
a  good  tight  binnacle  and  a  good  compass  in  it.  Tho  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  the  old  skipper  seldom  let  his  vessel 
get  him  out  of  sight  of  land.  Tho  day  passed  away,  and  the  next 
morning  they  found  that  they  had  gained  just  about  fifty  miles 
on  their  way,  which  gave  them  a  log  of  about  two  miles  an 
hour  on  their  direct  course. 

"  I  guess  we'd  do  better  to  stand  out  further,"  suggested  Clar- 
ence, as  he  made  out  tho  land  upon  the  starboard  bow. 

"T  don't  do,  ye  know,  for  hens  to  ventur  arter  ducks,"  replied 
Max,  "but  I  tell  ye  what,  C'apt'in  Howard,  ef  you'U  keep  tho 
rcck'nin'  an'  bring  us  to  land  agin,  why,  out  'tis.  Eh1" 

Of  course  Clarence  assented  to  this,  and  as  the  wind  still  re- 
mained to  tho  south'rd,  tho  old  schooner  was  put  upon  tho  star- 
board tack,  and  stood  out  into  tho  Gulf.  At  nine  o'clock  tho  land 
was  out  of  sight,  but  Clarence  kept  her  on  till  noon. 

"  Aren't  it  best  to  be  standin'  in  afore  long,"  said  Max,  rather 
suggestingly. 

"  Pretty  soon,"  returned  Clarence.  "  I  want  to  run  about  half 
an  hour  more,  and  then  wo  shall  easily  fetch  tho  Padre  Lagoon 
tonight." 

"  Eh — d'yo  think  so  V 

"I  know  we  shall  if  the  wind  don't  go  down,"  was  Howard's 
confident  reply. 

But  there  were  other  things  besido  the  winds  to  be  considered, 
and  which  Clarence  did  not  think  of.  He  did  not  consider  that 
vessels  had  before  that  time  sprung  aleak  at  sea,  and  gone  down. 
Perhaps  that  was  because  ho  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  sail- 
ing in  new,  staunch  crafts,  and  hence  did  not  allow  for  the  age  and 
infirmities  of  the  one  ho  was  now  in.  And  again,  before  that 
time  venturesome  vessels  had  been  captured  by  Mexican  cruisers 
when  too  far  from  shore  to  make  good  their  escape.  But  perhaps 
Clarence,  having  always  before  been  rather  anxious  to  meet  these 
same  cruisers  than  otherwise,  forgot  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  craft  he  was  now  in. 

However,  at  one  o'clock  the  schooner's  head  was  put  to  the 
south'rd  and  west'rd,  and  she  behaved  herself  very  well.  All 
went  on  nicely  till  about  half  past  one  o'clock,  and  then  one  of 
the  men  at  tho  bows  reported  a  sail. 

"  Where  away  V  asked  Clarence. 

"  Right  straight  ahead,"  replied  the  man. 

Clarence  looked,  and  he  saw  a  brig  not  over  four  miles  distant. 
It  might  have  been  seen  some  time  before,  had  any  one  been  on 
the  lookout,  but  the  man  whom  Clarence  had  requested  to  perform 
hat  duty  had  been  attending  to  something  else. 

"  What  d'ye  s'pose  'tis  !"  asked  Max. 

"  Have  you  a  glass  V  asked  the  young  man,  in  return. 

"  Yes.    Spy-glass  ye  mean  V 
Certainly." 


"  Got  a  sort  of  a  one  down  in  the  cabin." 

And  thus  speaking  he  went  down  and  brought  it  up.  The 
glass  proved  to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  Clarence  was  not  long  in 
making  the  stranger  out  to  be  a  Mexican,  and  an  armed  vessel 
at  that. 

"And  she  is  standing  directly  for  us,  too,"  concluded  he,  as  he 
lowered  the  glass. 

"Then  what '11  we  do?"  asked  Max,  somewhat  nervously. 
"  By  the  great  bar,  ef  I  was  ashore  now,  I'd  know  drefful  quick 
what  to  do ;  but,  ye  see,  here  on  the  water  I  don't  Stan'  a  fair 
chance.    Ken  we  run  away  from  the  fellow*" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  replied  Clarence,  rather  dubiously.  "That 
fellow  is  directly  to  the  windward  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  his  best 
point  of  sailing  is  with  the  wind  abaft  his  beam,  whilo  that  is  our 
worst.  Before  the  wind  wo  might  run  off  seven  knots,  whilo  that 
chap  can  run  nine;  so  you  see  he'd  overhaul  us  in  two  hours  at 
the  farthest." 

"  By  tho  great  Moses,  then  we'ro  as  good  as  trapped,  eh  1" 
"  I'm  afraid  so." 

It  was  quickly  arranged  that  the  schooner  should  be  kept  away 
and  run  for  the  land ;  so  the  sheets  were  cased  off  and  the  helm 
put  up,  and  ai  soon  as  the  brig  could  notice  the  movement,  she 
turned  her  course  more  to  the  northward. 

"  Captain  Winter,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  am  sorry  I  got  you  out 
hero,  for  upon  my  soul,  I  did  not  think  of  this." 

"  Don't  bo  sorry  on  my  account,"  returned  Max.  "I  ha'n't 
got  no  blame  for  ye.  Ef  I'd  a  had  the  knowledge  I  should  'a' 
rnn  out  here  myself,  so  let  that  drop.  But  we're  in  a  bad  pickle, 
though,  and  no  mistake.    What  ken  we  do  *" 

"  I  know  of  no  way  but  to  surrender,"  returned  Clarence. 

"  We've  got  our  rifles  wi'  us.  Would  them  bo  of  any  kind 
o'  use  V 

"  Why  not 1"  uttered  Clarence,  starting  with  the  thought ;  "  how 
far  can  you  shoot  with  any  certainty  V 
"  Almost  a  milo,  with  our  tight  slugs." 

"  By  heavens,  Max,  let's  have  them  loaded.  It's  a  new  mods 
of  naval  warfare,  but  it  may  work  well." 

Max  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  get  up  their  rifles — they 
had  two  each,  and  some  three — and  load  them.  They  were  quick- 
ly brought  up,  and  Clarence  knew,  the  moment  he  looked  at 
them,  that  they  would  do  much  execution  ;  they  were  the  heavy, 
long  hunting  rifle,  made  for  great  range,  and  faithful  to  their  aim. 
When  one  of  their  balls  missed  its  mark  its  owner  knew  that  he 
alone  was  to  blame. 

The  brig  was  now  a  little  over  two  miles  distant,  and  her  char- 
acter could  be  more  plainly  made  out.  She  carried  sixteen  guns, 
and  appeared  to  have  a  full  complement  of  men,  though  Clarence 
could  see  that  she  was  not  handled  with  much  skill. 

"  They're  a  set  of  lubbers  as  sure  as  tho  world,"  he  said,  as  he 
lowered  his  glass,  "and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  I  can  handle 
the  schooner  so  as  to  bother  them  some  ;  they're  some  squad  of 
ranchcros  or  lepcros,  who  may  have  smelled  salt  water  some,  and 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  letter  of  marque  to  change  the  field  of 
their  robberies.  Let  the  schooner  bo  put  off  a  little,  and  when  she 
gets  within  shooting  distance  we'll  try  a  new  scheme." 

Captain  Winter  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  young  com- 
mander's capacity  for  handling  tho  schooner,  and  he  fell  in  with 
all  Clarence  proposed. 

"  And  now  there  is  one  thing  more,"  resumed  our  hero,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "  I  had  started  on  a  peculiar  mission,  and  I 
took  everything  I  could  think  of  that  I  might  need.  Among  oth- 
er things,  I  have  a  lot  of  small,  keen  files,  with  edges  like  saws. 
Now  if  wo  are  taken  by  that  fellow  we  shall  be  put  in  irons  and 
huddled  together  somewhere,  and  why  may  we  not  contrive  some 
plan  for  escape  ?  By  my  soul,"  continued  the  youth,  warming 
with  zeal,  as  the  plan  more  fully  developed  itself  in  his  mind, 
"  we  may  capture  the  brig,  after  all.  Before  she  can  bring  a  shot 
to  bear  upon  us,  wo  can  pick  off  a  number  of  her  men  ;  and  then, 
after  we  are  in  irons  on  board  their  vessel,  if  we  can  get  tho 
shackles  off  undiscovered,  why  may  we  not  overcome  them  at 
night,  when  they  think  not  of  it '  By  the  great  book,  my  boys, 
there's  hope  yet.  We  wont  fight  a  moment  after  our  own  lives 
are  fully  at  stake,  for  that  would  be  madness.  As  soon  as  wo  find 
they  must  come  alongside,  we'll  surrender  at  once." 

"  But,"  suggested  Sloan,  "  wont  they  be  likely  to  butcher  us, 
out  of  clear  revenge  1" 

"  Revenge  for  what  *" 

"  Why — for  shootin'  so  many  of  their  men,  ef  we  do  shoot  'cm 
— an'  I  think  I  ken  shoot  a  few  on  'cm  ef  my  old  shootin'  iron 
don't  ^bcl." 

"  You  mistake  these  fellows,"  said  Clarence,  with  a  pitying 
look,  "  The  poor  wretches  will  thank  ns  roundly  for  every  one  of 
their  number  wo  kill.  Your  cargo  is  a  pretty  valuable  one,  worth 
how  much  1" 

"  P'r'aps  three  thousand  dollars,  besides  what  money  we've  got, 
which  is  a  thousand  more,"  replied  Sloan. 

"  Then  I  have  a  little,"  resumed  Clarence ;  "  but  call  it  four 
thousand  dollars.  These  fellows  are  bound  together  by  no  other 
ties  but  those  of  aid  in  plunder ;  and  you  may  be  sure  they  will 
much  prefer  to  divide  that  plunder  only  among  ten  than  among 
fifty.    You  understand  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sloan.    "  And  it's  jest  like  'cm,  too." 

After  this,  Clarence  went  down  to  his  chest,  and  from  thence 
took  a  bundle  of  tools  which  he  carried  on  deck.  In  the  first  place 
he  had  two  curiously  constructed  saws  ;  the  bows  were  of  stout  steel 
wire,  covered  with  cotton  cloth,  and  so  shaped  that  they  could  be 
worn  about  the  neck  as  a  part  of  the  shirt  binding.  Into  these 
frames  little  saws,  made  like  a  watch  spring  in  size  could  be  quick, 
ly  set.  One  of  these  he  kept  himself,  and  the  other  he  gave  to 
Max  Winter,  after  having  explained  to  him  how  to  use  it.  Then 


to  each  of  the  men  and  to  Peter,  he  gave  two  small,  sharp  files, 
which  they  were  instructed  to  conceal  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  just 
under  the  shoulder.  After  all  this  had  been  attended  to,  and 
some  instruction*  given  about  the  best  method  to  file  off  the  Mex- 
ican shackles,  their  attention  was  once  more  turned  to  the  brig. 

She  was  now  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  it  was  but  a 
little  after  two  o'clock.  The  wind  was  very  near  south,  and  the 
schooner  was  heading  a  very  little  north  of  north-west ;  the  brig 
was  upon  the  schooner's  larboard  or  weather  quarter,  and  heading 
about  north  by  east,  the  direct  line  of  her  conrse  striking  ahead  of 
the  former.  And  thus  they  stood  on  fifteen  minutes  more,  at 
which  time  the  brig  was  duo  south  from  the  schooner,  and  of 
course  just  dead  to  windward. 

"  Now,"  cried  Clarence,  "  wo  have  them  in  the  toils.  Up  with 
your  helm,  and  spread  your  booms  wing-and-wing.  Wo  will  take 
the  wind  directly  astern,  and  you  see  the  brig  can't  help  doing  tho 
same  thing.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  can  we  give  them 
any  trouble  in  overhauling  us.  But  now  we  can  have  the  wind 
upon  every  inch  of  ottr  canvass,  while  that  chap's  forward  sails 
are  of  no  earthly  use  to  him,  unless,  indeed,  he  clews  up  the  main. 
There— steady,  so.  Now  give  me  the  helm  and  I'll  keep  her 
whtre  she  is,  and  you  may  try  your  rifles.  Ha !  that's  your  salu- 
tation, is  it  ?" 

This  last  sentence  was  elicited  by  the  brig's  firing  a  gun. 
"  She  means  for  us  to  heave-to,  I  s'pose,"  said  Max. 
"  Exactly,"  returned  Clarence. 

"  Wal — I  reckon  we'll  heave  'em  somcthin'  else  that'll  answer 
every  purpose,"  cried  Sloan,  as  he  set  the  sliding  sight  of  his  rifle 
for  its  longest  range. 

"  Can  you  reach  them  yet  ?"  Clarence  asked. 

"  I'd  rather  wait  a  leetle  while  longer,"  was  Winter's  answer,  as 
he  measured  the  distance  carefully  with  his  eye. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  TnE  SCHOONER'S  CREW  DID  ON  THE  CI2A9E. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  relative  speed  of  the  two  vessels 
was  much  changed  by  the  position  the  schooner  had  now  assumed. 
Before,  the  brig  had  been  gaining  rapidly,  bnt  now  she  was  not  so 
fleet.  She  had  changed  her  course  when  the  schooner  changed 
hers,  and  she  must  either  now  follow  in  the  latter's  wake  or  yaw 
about  at  a  disadvantage.  She  gained  some,  but  it  was  almost 
imperceptible.  The  Mexicans  were  crowded  about  the  bows  of 
their  vessel,  and  their  motions  were  anxious.  At  length  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  was  less  than  a  mile — perhaps  not  over 
three-quarters. 

"  Jack,"  spoko  Captain  Winter,  addressing  his  mate,  "  do  ye 
see  that  chap  perched  upon  the  bowsprit  there,  ahold  on  the  fore- 
stay  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  responded  Sloan. 

"  Think  ye  can  fetch  him  V 

"  Ef  ho  was  a  bar  I'd  bet  on  startlin'  him." 

"Then  try  it;  your  rifle  is  just  a  hair  the  smartest  throwin' 
in  the  crowd.    Draw  on  him." 

Jack  Sloan  took  his  rifle  and  raised  the  hammer  just  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  the  cap  was  pressed  down,  and  then  he  moved  to  the 
taffrail.  His  weapon  was  a  beauty,  and  yet  he  claimed  that  it 
was  better  than  it  looked,  ne  raised  it  to  his  arm  and  cocked  it ; 
the  Mexican  still  stood  upon  the  brig's  bowsprit,  with  his  right 
hand  ahold  upon  the  fore-stay,  gazing  after  the  schooner,  proba- 
bly to  note  how  much  they  gained  upon  the  chase.  With  a  delib- 
erate movement  Sloan  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  His  taking 
aim  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment — ho  knew  that  his  first  sight 
was  the  sure  one.  He  steadily  raised  his  muzzle  until  his  sight 
covered  tho  man's  left  breast,  and  then  he  fired.  The  moment  the 
piece  was  discharged,  he  stepped  bock,  cocked  the  hammer,  took 
off  the  exploded  cap,  and  then  resting  the  breech  npon  the  deck, 
gazed  off  towards  the  brig.  The  man's  hand  was  seen  to  drop 
suddenly  from  the  stay — then  there  was  one  spasmodic  movement 
of  that  and  its  mate  toward  the  breast — and  then  he  fell  sideways 
into  the  water,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  brig  was  rushing  over 
his  submerged  body. 

"  I  wa'n't  sure  of  that,"  said  Jack,  as  he  saw  the  man  fall ;  "  but 
I  kind  o'  thought  there'd  be  no  harm  in  tryin'." 

"  I  know'd  you  could  do  it,"  responded  Max.  "  So  now  I 
reckon  we'll  give  old  Pick-'em-off  a  trial." 

That  was  the  somewhat  characteristic  name  he  had  given  to 
his  faithful  rifle.  As  the  gnarled  old  trapper-coaster  thus  spoke, 
he  raised  his  weapon  and  stepped  to  the  taffrail.  His  piece  was 
of  the  same  make  and  pattern  as  his  mate's,  though  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  the  latter  would  shoot  a  "  Utile  "  the  farthest. 
There  had  been  lome  change  in  the  position  of  things  on  the 
brig's  deck,  many,  or  most  of  the  men  having  left  the  bows,  prob- 
ably having  gone  aft  to  see  the  fallen  man's  body  come  up  there. 
Yet  there  were  some  left. 

"  See  that  chap  with  a  red  shirt  on,  just  tnrnin'  his  head  to 
speak  to  some  one  behind  him,"  said  Max,  as  he  drew  the  ham- 
mer of  his  piece  back.  Several  acknowledged  that  they  saw  him. 
"  Wal,"  resumed  Max,  '*  I  am  just  a  goin'  to  give  old  Pick- 
'cra-off's  compliments  to  him." 

As  the  last  word  dropped  from  his  lips,  his  rifle  was  at  his 
shoulder.  The  ponderous  steel  barrel  was  steadily  raised  to  the 
true  sight,  and  without  the  tremor  oven  of  a  lid,  the  old  man  pull- 
ed the  trigger.  He  did  not  stop  to  remove  the  exploded  cap  as 
Sloan  had  done,  for  if  he  had  missed  he  had  failed  to  do 
what  another  had  done.  But  he  had  not  long  to  remain  un- 
easy, for  in  a  moment  more  tho  red  frock  sank  from  sight  be- 
neath the  bulwarks,  and  many  men  wero  to  be  seen  crowding 
about  the  spot. 
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"  Take  'em  now  !"  cried  Max,  turning  red  in  the  face  from  ex- 
citement. 

Sloan  was  prepared  for  another  shot,  and  he  quickly  drew 
his  piece  upon  a  man  who  stood  back  to.  He  fired — and  the  man 
fell.  Almost  upon  the  same  instant  one  of  the  men  fired,  and  he 
dropped  a  Mexican  from  the  larboard  main  rigging. 

"  Hi !"  cried  Max,  as  he  drove  a  slug  into  his  rifle,  "  see  them 
bloody  scamps  in  the  fore-top.  Mac,  you  take  him  as  is  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  you,  Lascom,  pick  off  that  one  a  leanin'  agin 
the  larboard  riggin'.  Go  it !  Remember  what  old  Sam  Houston 
told  us  at  San  Jacinto  !" 

This  reference  to  the  bloody  but  glorious  field  whero  arose  the 
Lon'b  Stak  in  its  power  of  freedom,  and  where  every  one  of 
the  present  crew  of  the  schooner  fought  bravely,  called  forth  a 
quick,  noble  shout,  and  then  the  two  sturdy  men  whom  Max  had 
addressed  by  name,  stepped  to  the  taffrail  and  fired ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  moro  one  of  the  Mexicans  fell  from  the  fore-top,  while 
the  other  one  was  seen  to  leap  up  and  then  settle  down  with  his 
head  bowed  between  his  knees.  One  was  dead,  sure  ;  and  the 
other  was,  in  all  probability,  unfit  for  duty. 

Howard  found  that  the  schooner  was  very  easily  managed,  and 
having  called  Peter  to  come  and  take  the  helm,  and  explained  to 
him  tho  peculiar  motions  he  was  to  look  out  for,  ho  took  the  glass 
and  gazed  off  upon  tho  brig. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  still  keeping  tho  glass  to  his  eye,  and  watch- 
ing tho  movements  of  the  Mexicans  the  while,  "  they  aro  be- 
ginning to  get  out  o'  tho  way  of  our  shots.  Ha — there  is  one 
with — " 

But  before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  the  quick  eye  of  Adams, 
the  oldest  man  of  the  crew,  had  caught  the  Mexican,  and  ho  had 
fiicd.  The  fellow  had  just  raised  his  head  above  the  rail  by  the 
bowsprit.  As  tho  old  man's  rifle  was  discharged  he  leaped  up — 
stood  for  an  instant  like  one  in  a  sudden  fright — and  then  fell 
over  backward. 

"  You  hit  him  in  the  head,"  said  Clarence,  who  kept  the  glass 
to  his  eye.  "  By  the  mass,  but  they  have  taken  the  fright — ha  ! 
look  sharp,  some  of  you.  There  are  two  men  crouching  along 
after  tho  man  last  shot ;  they  may  raise  their  heads  when  they  lift 
the  body  up." 

And  so  it  proved.  In  a  few  moments  more  two  heads  wore 
seen  to  pop  up  above  the  rail,  and  on  the  instant  both  Max  and 
Sloan  fired. 

"  One  of  them  drops  I"  cried  Clarence  ;  "  and  perhaps  both.  I 
couldn't  tell  whether  the  other  dodged  of  his  own  accord  or  not." 

Some,  who  know  nothing  of  our  western  hunters,  might  think 
this  mode  of  warfare  not  quite  so  likely  to  prove  effective  as  we 
must  provo  it  to  have  been  in  this  instance.  But  remember  that 
one  of  these  old  rangers,  who  has  spent  long  years  in  hunting — 
whose  every  idea  of  skill,  and  whoso  every  thought  of  eminence 
and  ambition  of  renown,  has  been  confined  to  his  rifle — is  not  like- 
ly to  miss  his  mark.  Thoso  soven  men  who  composed  tho  schoon- 
er's crew  might  fire  all  day  long  at  a  most  dubious  mark,  and 
you  shall  find  a  single  miss  the  thomo  of  shame  and  regret.  Is 
it  a  wonder,  then,  that  their  bullets  were  now  fatal  ?  Far  from  it. 
To  have  fired  and  missed  his  man  would  have  been  the  exception 
in  the  common  course  of  events  as  connected  with  tho  hunter  and 
his  faithful  rifle. 

Tho  schooner  was  still  running  off  wing-and-wing,  and  tho  brig 
was  directly  in  her  wake,  and  now,  at  three  o'clock,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  The  latter  craft  gained  but  slowly 
now.  Could  she  have  had  her  course  in  any  other  direction,  she 
would  have  overhauled  tho  schooner  ere  this ;  and  even  now,  could 
she  havo  had  studding  sails  to  keep  her  on,  she  might  increase 
her  speed  one  quarter,  at  least.  But  she  had  no  studding-sails 
set,  and  that  seemed  pretty  good  evidence  that  sho  had  none. 
During  tho  next  ten  minutes  after  Max  and  Sloan  had  fired  to- 
gether, not  a  human  head  was  seen  above  the  brig's  rail.  Tho 
man  at  tho  brig's  helm  was  hidden  by  the  foot  of  the  foresail. 

"  Look  ye,"  uttered  Max  Winter,  starting  into  new  life  under 
the  influenco  of  a  new  thought,  "  we  ken  never  take  them  chaps 
from  hero,  but  two  men  on  them  cross-trees  can  pick  'em  off"  good. 
Jack,  will  you  go  up  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  replied  Sloan,  energetically. 

"  Capt'n  Howard,  you  ken  fix  the  haulin'  lines,  and  my  men 
ken  load  the  rifles  as  fast  as  wo  ken  fire  'em." 

"  All  right,"  returned  Clarence.  "  Go  up  at  once,  and  I'll  see 
that  you  have  your  rifles  as  fast  as  you  can  want  them." 

Four  lines  wero  procured  and  taken  up  to  the  cross-trees  at  the 
main-top,  and  when  the  two  men  reached  the  place,  they  made 
them  fast  there.  Thus  they  had  two  lines  each,  by  which  means 
each  could  havo  one  down  after  tljp  fresh  rifle  while  he  was  firing 
another  from  tho  top. 

"Aha!"  cried  Max,  as  he  had  pcrchod  himself  snugly  in  his 
place,  "  I  ken  soo  'cm  now." 

Two  rifles  were  sent  up,  and  as  soon  as  they  wero  fired  they 
were  sent  down  and  two  others  hauled  up.  They  were  fired  with- 
out being  cast  clear  from  tho  hauling  lines,  so  they  had  only  to 
fire  and  lower  away — pull  up  and  fire  again. 

"  By  tho  great  horn  spoon,"  shouted  Sloan,  "we're  a  droppin' 
'em  now  !" 

"  Hi-yi  I"  returned  Max,  levelling  his  rifle  as  he  spoko ;  "here's 
anothcrone  for  the  pile." 

Thus  they  had  fired  fivc-and-twenty  shots,  Sloan  having  fired 
one  the  most,  when  the  deck  was  cleared. 

"  They've  gone  below,"  said  Max,  who  held  a  loaded  rifle  in 
his  hands,  ready  for  the  first  head  he  might  see.  "  0,  I  wish  I 
could  git  jest  one  peep  at  their  helmsman." 

One  of  the  men,  named  Wilson,  stood  a  moment  looking  up  at 
his  commander,  and  then  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  brig.  In  a 
moment  more  he  proposed  firing  some  shots  at  random. 


"We  know  whar  her  wheel  must  be,"  he  said,  "and  who 
knows  but  out  of  half  a  dozen  balls  one  on  'em  might  hit  him  ?" 

Wilson's  proposition  was  received  with  favor,  and  two  of  the 
men  commenced  the  work.  The  slugs  for  this  purpose  were 
sharpened  with  a  knife  at  the  conical  end,  so  that  they  might  go 
throujh  the  foresail  without  much  resistance.  They  fired  six 
times,  and  would  have  fired  more  had  not  the  report  of  Winter's 
rifle  interrupted  them. 

"Look  sharp!"  the  skipper  cried,  as  ho  sent  his  riflo  down. 
"  Thcy's  tryin'  to  run  a  gun  for'ard  !" 

The  brig  was  now  loss  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  could 
she  have  brought  a  gun  to  bear  upon  the  schooner,  it  would  only 
have  required  a  good  aim  to  do  much  damage.  The  brig's  bow- 
port  on  the  starboard  side  was  thrown  open,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  was  seen  protruding  therefrom.  But 
they  werj  not  destined  to  make  much  by  the  movement,  for  they 
could  not  work  tho  gun  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  eyes 
of  our  Yankee  marksmen. 

Within  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  port  was  thrown  open, 
four  men  had  fallen  about  the  gun  under  the  bullets  that  sped 
from  the  schooner's  cross-trees.  After  this  the  Mexicans  seemed 
to  hold  a  consultation,  and  the  result  must  have  been  that  they 
would  risk  no  more  lives,  for  in  a  few  moments  more  tho  gun  was 
left  and  the  men  disappeared  ;  not,  however,  until  two  moro  of 
their  number  had  fallen,  for  tho  distance  was  such  now  that  the 
men  could  not  havo  wished  for  a  moro  safe  mark  than  a  man's 
head. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  for  half  an  hour  not  another  man 
was  seen  on  board  tho  brig.  Some  effort  had  been  made  by 
Max  and  his  men  to  shoot  away  the  running  rigging  of  the  ene- 
my, but  without  much  effect.  The  topsail  ties  were  either  of  raw 
hide  or  of  iron  chain,  so  that  the  bullets  had  no  effect  upon  them ; 
and  the  other  ropes  which  were  of  consequence  towards  keeping 
the  sails  spread,  were  hidden  behind  the  canvass.  By  half  past 
four  the  brig  was  less  than  quarter  of  a  mile  distant — considerably 
less — and  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  was  about  to  present  her 
side  to  the  chase,  for  her  yards  began  to  swing,  and  her  head 
turned  slowly  to  the  westward. 

"  Now  we  are  going  to  catch  a  broadside,"  said  Clarence,  as  he 
noticed  the  movement. 

"Aren't  it  best  to  give  'em  one  more  salute  as  they  come 
around?"  queried  Max,  who  had  come  down  from  the  cross-trees 
some  time  before. 

"Yes,"  returned  Clarence.  "Let  all  hands  of  you  be  prepar- 
ed and  stand  by.  They  can't  load  their  guns  without  exposing 
themselves.  Stand  in  a  row  and  pick  your  men,  being  sure  that 
no  two  take  the  same  mark." 

Thoro  were  fifteen  rifles,  and  fourteen  of  them  loaded,  and 
these  were  placed  ready — each  man  having  a  spare  one  to  grasp 
as  soon  as  he  had  fired  the  first.  The  brig  soon  presented  her 
broadside,  and  three  or  four  men  at  each  gun  went  immediately 
at  work  to  lovel  the  pieces  and  prepare  for  tho  shock. 

"  Steady  !"  uttered  Max,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  rifle. 
"  Be  sure  of  your  men — take  'em  as  yo  stand." 

In  a  moment  more  the  seven  rifles  were  discharged,  and  there 
was  a  momentary  suspension  of  operations  on  the  brig's  deck  ; 
but  those  who  remained  quickly  set  to  again. 

"  Now  I"  cried  Max  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  they  fired  again. 

Clarence  coulu  plainly  see  that  consternation  had  seized  the 
survivors  on  board  tho  enemy,  but  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation 
they  went  at  the  work  again,  and  ere  long  her  broadside  was 
fifed.  The  heavy  balls  came  crashing  and  splashing  about  tho 
schooner,  but  not  one  of  her  crew  was  injured.  One  ball  had 
passed  through  the  low  bulwarks  at  tho  bows,  and  another  had 
carried  away  the  extreme  end  of  the  main-boom. 

"  They  only  fired  seven  guns,"  said  Max. 

But  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  eighth 
gun  was  discharged,  and  the  schooner's  foremast  was  crashed  to 
splinters  about  six  feet  from  the  deck.  Ere  many  moments  the 
disabled  craft  began  to  yaw,  for  she  could  be  kept  before  the  wind 
no  moro.  The  brig  had  put  her  helm  hard  a  port,  and  was  now 
coming  down  swiftly,  seeming  inclined  to  pass  under  the  stern  of 
the  schooner. 

"  She  means  to  give  us  another  broadside,"  said  Max. 
"  And  if  she  does  she'll  rake  us  badly,"  replied  Clarence. 
"  Then  why  not  surrender  1" 

"  I  see  nothing  else  for  us  to  do,"  Clarence  said,  speaking  hur- 
riedly, but  clearly.  "  We  have  stood  bravely  out  while  there  was 
the  least  opportunity ;  but  it  would  only  be  clear  madness  to  do 
more.  We  might  shoot  three  or  four  moro  of  her  men,  but  if  she 
gives  us  her  broadside  as  she  passes  under  our  stern,  it  may 
sweep  the  whole  of  us.  She  will  be  down  in  five  minutes.  Let  us 
pull  down  our  flag  and  await  tho  result.  But  remember  the  tools 
I  have  given  you ;  keep  them  safely,  and  be  careful  how  you  use 
them.  Captain  Winter,  suppose  you  have  two  or  three  rifles 
fired  to  leeward  as  we  pull  our  flag  down  ?  that  will  be  more  fully 
expressive  of  the  fact  that  we  have  surrendered." 

This  was  agreed  to  ;  tho  flag  was  immediately  lowered,  and  the 
three  rifles  fired  to  leeward.    A  minute  elapsed. 

"  Ah,"  said  Clarence,  "  they  will  not  fire — they  arc  rounding-to." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

STRICKEN  ! 

A  week  had  passed  away  from  the  time  of  Jilok  Tudel's  first 
visit  to  Irene  after  his  return,  and  he  had  repeated  the  visit  thrice. 
On  his  last  visit  he  had  hinted  at  the  idea  of  having  the  wedding 
sooner  than  had  been  agreed  upon  at  first.  The  maiden  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  for  she  wondered  what  could  have  caused  the  man 
to  change  his  mind.    Now  the  trut'.i  was,  Tudel  was  more  keen 


than  she  gave  him  credit  for;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  v 
not  so  witty  as  she  might  have  been.  A  simple  conversation  be- 
tween Tudel  and  St.  Marc  will  solve  the  mystery.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  pirate's  last  visit — on  the  day  previous  to  the  one 
on  which  we  thus  return  to  the  scene — that  he  stopped  to  see  St. 
Marc  before  leaving  tho  house. 

"  St.  Marc,"  he  said,  after  he  had  seated  himself,  "  we  must 
have  our  wedding  come  off  a  little  sooner  than  we  had  planned." 

"Ah,  how  so  ?"  returned  tho  host,  elevating  his  eyebrows  with 
a  stare  of  inquisitiveness. 

"  Why — I  must  secure  my  wife  before  sho  runs  off." 

"  You're  talking  in  riddles,  senor.    I  don't  comprehend." 

"  I  simply  mean  that  Irene  is  planning  to  fleo." 

"  You're  crazy,  Jilok." 

"  Perhaps  I  am ;  but  I  have  sense  enough  left  by  me  yet  to 
understand  that." 

"  If  you  are  in  earnest,  perhaps  you'll  explain." 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Tudel,  with  an  expressive  nod.  "  In 
the  first  place,  I  know  that  Irene  hates  me,  and  that  she  would 
rather  live  in  a  hovel  with  some  one  she  loved  than  to  live  in  a 
palace  with  me.    Perhaps  you  understand  this  much  of  it." 

"  I  cannot  dispute  you  there.  But  you  will  remember  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her  love  for  you." 

"  Certainly  not.  I  do  not  hold  you  accountable  for  any  of  it. 
But  to  go  on — she  hates  me.  Next,  sho  naturally  possesses  a  sen- 
sitive mind,  and  would  never  be  calm  while  her  heart  was  really 
being  crushed.    You  understand  this  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  St.  Marc,  as  coolly  as  though  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  a  horse. 

"  And  yet,"  pursued  Tudel,  "  she  is  as  calm  as  can  be  when  I 
am  present,  and  the  allusion  to  our  marriage  moves  her  not  a  jot. 
Now  I  simply  know  that  she  would  never  bo  thus  if  she  really 
believed  she  was  to  become  my  wife." 

"Well?"  uttered  St.  Marc,  looking  calmly  on. 

"  Then,"  resumed  Tudel,  "  it  appears  plain  enough  to  me  that 
she  means  to  escape  me.  Ay,  Antonio  St.  Marc — as  sure  as  fate, 
Irene  means  to  run  off ;  there  is  no  mistake  about  this." 

"  Well,  Tudel,  you  may  be  right,"  said  the  host,  in  rather  a 
thoughtful  mood.    "  But  I  have  had  no  means  of  seeing  this." 

"  But  I  have,"  quickly  replied  Tudel,  who,  seeing  the  nail  driv- 
en home,  thought  it  best  to  clinch  it.  "  I  have,  senor ;  and  more 
than  that,  I  can  tell  when  the  thought  first  entered  her  mind.  I 
noticed  the  change  in  her  bearing,  from  extreme  fear  to  calm  in- 
difference. She  just  knows  that  you  will  not  help  her,  so  she  will 
help  herself." 

"  Very  well,  Jilok ;  I  do  not  dispute  you.  You  may  set  the 
day  when  you  choose,  and  sho  shall  be  ready." 

"  Veiy  right,  Senor  Antonio,"  uttered  Tudel,  with  mock  grav- 
ity. "  By  the  host,  we'll  astonish  the  damsel.  Let  the  day  for 
the  ceremony  be  on  Monday ;  to-day  is  Thursday.  That  will 
give  her  time  enough  for  preparation.  And  then  there's  no  need 
of  making  such  a  vast  amount  of  preparation  ;  we  can  do  much 
of  that  after  the  ceremony  has  been  performed." 

So  it  was  planned  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  on 
the  following  Monday.  It  was  on  Friday  evening  that  St.  Marc 
came  to  inform  his  child  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on 
Monday.  She  knew  from  Tudel's  remarks  that  the  time  was  to 
be  changed,  but  she  dreamed  not  of  so  much  change.  She  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  and  besought  her  father  to  save  her ;  but  he  turned 
coldly  from  her. 

" I  have  nothing  to  do,"  he  said,  "only  to  inform  you  of  the 
new  arrangement  that  has  been  made.  What  odds  can  it  make  to 
you  whether  the  marriage  takes  place  in  one  week,  or  in  four?" 

"  Father,"  cried  the  unhappy  girl,  sinking  upon  her  knees,  and 
once  more  clasping  her  hands,  "  0,  will  you  not  save  me  from 
this  terrible  doom  ?  What  have  I  ever  done  that  you  should  thus 
consign  me  to  shame  and  misery  ?  How  have  I  ever,  by  a  single 
word  or  deed,  merited  this  from  you  ?  O,  have  pity  on  me. 
Spare  mo  I" 

Tho  dark  man  stood  for  a  few  moments  and  gazed  upon  the 
child  in  silence.  Then  he  gave  her  his  hand  and  lifted  her  to 
her  feet.  His  frame  trembled,  and  his  eye  burned  strangely  ;  and 
once  more  Irene  saw  that  same  look  that  had  before  made  her 
shudder. 

"  You  would  be  saved  from  Jilok  Tudel  ?"  ho  uttered,  in  a 
quick,  nervous  whisper. 

"  Yes — O,  yes  !"  the  maiden  replied. 

She  gazed  up  into  his  face  as  she  spoke,  but  she  shrank  from 
the  look  she  met  there.  It  was  not  a  kind  look — it  was  not  a 
threatening  one.    O,  she  could  not  fathom  it. 

"  I  have  promised  Tudel,"  he  whispered.  "  I  have  promised 
him  ;  but — " 

He  stopped  and  drew  the  maiden  more  close  to  him.  He  wound 
his  arm  about  her,  and  then  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  It  was  a 
quick,  impassioned  whisper,  and  was  uttered  at  a  single  breath. 
Irene  heard  it — a  moment  she  stood  there,  with  that  arm  about 
her,  as  though  she  would  be  sure  she  heard  aright,  and  then,  with 
one  low,  wild  groan  of  misery,  she  darted  away  to  the  farther  cor- 
ner of  the  apartment.    St.  Marc  approached  her. 

"  Leave  me !  leave  me !"  she  cried,  in  thrilling,  terror-stricken 
tones.  "  O,  in  God's  name,  I  command  you — come  not  near  me 
again  1" 

"  Irene — " 

"  0,  speak  to  me  no  more  now  !"    Leave  me  here  alone— go  !" 

The  man  stopped  midway  in  the  room — he  gazed  upon  the  girl 
a  moment— and  then  left  th  place.  Irene  stood  there,  crouching 
away  in  the  corner,  until  she  could  hear  the  steps  of  her  father  no 
more,  and  then,  with  one  deep  groan,  she  sank  down  senseless 
upon  the  floor. 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  this  that  Cassandra  came  into  the 
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room  and  found  her  young  mistress  lying;  upon  the  floor.  She 
hastened  to  her  side,  and  with  cold  water  and  salts  soon  managed 
to  bring  her  from  her  swoon. 

"  What  is  it,  my  mistress  V  the  laithful  girl  asked,  as  she  held 
the  maiden's  head  in  her  lap. 

"  Cassandra,"  whispered  Irene,  gazing  eagerly  up,  "  is  it  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest  mistress." 

"  Where  is  my — -father  f 

"  I  know  not ;  I  have  not  seen  him.  Shall  I  call  him  ?" 

"Call  him!"  repeated  the  fair  girl,  starting  quickly  to  her  feet. 

She  gazed  wildly  about  her,  and  finally,  bending  close  to  her 
attendant,  she  uttered,  in  a  hoarse,  frightened  whisper : 

"  O,  no — I  have  no  father,  Cassandra.  Never,  never  more ! 
On  all  the  wide  earth  I  have  no  father!  Speak  not  now.  Let  me 
think.    Never,  never  more.    O,  God  have  mercy !" 

Thus  speaking,  Irene  sank  into  a  chair  and  bowed  her  head 
upon  her  hands.  She  remained  thus  full  fifteen  minutes,  and 
when  she  raised  her  head  again,  it  was  fairly  dark. 

"  Shall  I  bring  lights  ?"  asked  Cassandra. 

"  Not  here — not  here.  Take  them  to  ray  own  chamber  ;  I  will 
go  thither  at  once,  and  do  you  follow  quickly  with  the  lights — 
quickly,  Cassandra ;  O,  quickly  !    Do  not  leave  me  alone  I 

The  fair  young  attendant  was  surprised  and  most  deeply  moved, 
but  she  stopped  not  now  to  ask  questions.  Hastening  at  once  to 
the  steward's  department,  she  procured  candles,  and  then  went 
up  to  the  chamber  of  her  mistress,  where  she  found  Irene 
already  seated  upon  the  bed.  The  waxen  tapers  were  set  in 
the  costly  sticks,  and  then  Cassandra  sat  down  upon  the  soft  di- 
van which  her  mistress  sometimes  used  for  a  footstool.  Awhile 
Irene  gazed  upon  her  in  silence,  and  then  she  went  and  sat  down 


near  her  and  drew  her  head  into  her  lap.  This  movement  startled 
the  young  girl.  For  an  instant  the  thought  (lashed  upon  her  that 
her  poor  mistress  might  have  her  mind  turned.  Yet  she  allowed 
her  head  to  rest  quietly  where  it  had  been  placed,  and  she  moved 
not  until  she  felt  a  warm  tear  drop  upon  her  check.  Another — 
and  another.  She  turned  her  gaze  upward,  and  Irene  was  weep- 
ing. Starting  quickly  up,  she  threw  her  arms  about  her  gentle 
lady's  neck,  and  in  a  low,  eager  tone,  she  cried : 

"  What  is  it,  Irene  •  O,  trust  me,  for  this  heart  is  all  your  own, 
even  unto  death.    Tell  me  all,  and  fear  not." 

The  maiden  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  with  an  effort  she  was 
calm. 

"  Cassandra,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  yet  distinct  tone,  "  I  have  no 
home.    O,  God  !  I  have  no  home  !" 

This  last  sentence  was  addressed  to  that  Father  whom  the  or- 
phan owns,  for  her  hands  were  suddenly  clasped  and  raised  heav- 
enwards. But  she  was  quickly  calm  again,  and  then  she  resumed  : 

"  I  have  no  father  any  more,  Cassandra.  Never,  nover  more  1 
No  father !" 

"  But  he  is  not  dead,"  whispered  the  maid. 

"  Dead  to  me — worse  than  dead,"  returned  Irene,  with  a  fear- 
ful shudder.  "  But  ask  me  no  more  of  him.  I  cannot  stay  here, 
Cassandra  ;  it  is  no  more  my  home ;  this  roof  covers  a  pest-spot 
— a  charnel-house  !    You  will  bear  me  company." 

"  Yes,  ves,  my  mistress.  You  will  not  command  mo  in  this, 
for  only  bid  me  stay  behind,  and  on  my  landed  knee  will  I  pray 
that  I  may  accompany  you.    But  when  will  you  go  7" 

"  As  soon  as  possible.    O,  to-night  if  I  could." 

"  Is  there  need  of  such  haste  V 

"Ay — as  there  is  of  the  condemned  man's  breaking  from  pris- 


on.    They  hare  fixed  upon  Monday  next  as  the  day  of  my 

marriage. 

"  So  soon  V  uttered  Cassandra,  forgetting  what  had  passed. 
"  And  will  not  your  father  save  yon  from  this  1" 

Irene  St.  Marc  turned  pale  as  death.  She  pressed  her  hands 
hard  upon  her  bosom,  and  at  length  she  said,  in  a  voice  fearfully 
distinct  in  its  deep,  moaning  volume  : 

"  He  would  save  me  from  the  pirate — as  the  ravenous,  lusting 
wolf  would  save  the  lost  lamb !" 

Cassandra  gazed  fixedly  into  the  speaker's  face,  and  her  own 
cheeks  turned  ashen,  and  her  own  frame  shook.  Once  more  she 
wound  her  arms  about  Irene's  neck,  and  drew  her  head  upon  her 
bosom. 

"  I  will  ask  thee  no  more,"  she  said,  speaking  gently  and  sooth- 
ingly. "  Let  us  plan  for  our  escape,  and  make  our  way  off  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Irene  made  one  more  powerful  effort,  and  thereby  she  threw  off 
the  terrible  load  from  her  mind,  so  that  she  could  bend  her 
thoughts  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  O,  we  must  be  very  careful,"  she  said,  "  for  I  feel  sure  that  I 
know  why  this  move  is  taken.  I  have  been  too  bold  and  assured. 
I  have  exposed  my  thoughts  when  I  knew  it  not.  From  my  utter 
coolness  when  in  the  bad  man's  presence,  and  from  the  deep  con- 
tempt which  I  have  allowed  to  exhibit  itself  toward  him,  he  has 
rightly  judged  that  I  meant  to  make  my  escape.  For  no  other 
reason  would  he  have  made  such  a  change  in  oar  arrangements. 
So,  once  more,  we  must  be  very  careful.  You  are  quick  ot  wit, 
Cassandra  ;  O,  help  me  if  you  can  !" 

The  yonng  girl  gazed  her  mistress  steadily  while  she  spoke,  and 
when  she  had  finished,  she  bowed  her  head  and  remained  for  some 
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moments  in  deep  thought.  At  length  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  the  very  light  that  beamed  therefrom 
told  that  she  had  gained  something  by  her  pon- 
dering. 

"  I  think  I  can  obtain  the  garbs  of  two  priests, 
Irene — I  am  sure  I  can.  I  can  do  it  this  very 
night.    You  remember  my  father,  lady?" 

"  Very  well,  Cassandra." 

"  Well — Gonzales  Rondo  was  a  poor  boy  once — 
despised  and  turned  away  by  the  wealthy  because 
he  was  poor  and  friendless,  and  shunned  by  the 
leperos  because  he  was  of  a  caste  above  them.  My 
father,  poor  as  he  was,  and  but  a  simple  ranchero, 
fed  him  and  clothed  him,  and  by  his  own  influence 
alone  got  him  into  the  church.  It  was  in  this  wise. 
Belvardo,  the  bishop,  was  in  a  carriage,  and  his 
horses  were  running  furiously  away  with  him,  hav- 
ing thrown  his  postilion  off.  Near  to  my  father's 
house  there  was  a  frightful  precipice  ;  towards  this 
th°  horses  were  dashing  on  in  all  their  mad  fury, 
when  my  father  rushed  out  in  front  of  them  and 
seized  them  ;  they  dragged  him  a  short  way  and 
hurt  him  much,  but  he  stopped  them  and  saved  the 
bishop's  life.  The  prelate  forced  a  purse  upon  him, 
and  bade  him  come  for  any  favor  he  might  want 
while  they  both  lived.  But  my  father  never  went 
but  once,  and  that  was  to  ask  that  poor  Gonzales 
Rondo  might  be  taken  into  the  holy  orders ;  the 
good  bishop  was  true  to  his  promise,  and  he  not 
only  gave  Gonzales  a  noble  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, but  he  also  made  him  understand  that 
he  owed  it  all  to  my  father.  So  now  I  know  that 
Gonzales  will  help  me.  He  is  a  good  priest  and  of 
much  influence.  He  was  but  a  boy  when  he  entered 
the  college,  and  I  think  he  told  me  he  still  kept  his 
noviciate  suit.  If  we  can  obtain  the  garb  of  priests 
we  can  easily  escape.  From  the  top  of  our  house 
we  can  step  directly  upon  the  next,  and  from  thence 
upon  the  roof  of  the  chapel ;  and  of  course  no  one 
will  think  of  questioning  two  priests  coming  from 
that  direction. 

"  O,  ten  thousand  blessings  on  thee,  dear  one  !" 
murmured  Irene,  winding  her  arms  about  her  com- 
panion's neck.  "  Already  I  begin  to  live  once 
more.  Let  me  once  be  free  from  this  place,  and 
God  will  keep  me — and  you,  too,  Cassandra ;  when 
can  you  sec  the  priest  V 

"  To-night — now.    I  will  go  at  once." 

"  But  will  they  not  suspejt  thee  V 

"  No,  for  I  have  liberty  to  go  and  come  as  I 
please  ;  the  distance  is  not  far." 

"  Then  go  at  once.  But  O,  be  careful.  Should 
I  lose  you,  my  last  and  only  stay  would  be  gone." 

"  And  is  there  not  one  oilier  '!"  Cassandra  asked. 

"Whom  do  you  mean  '." 

"  The  young  and  noble  American  captain." 

Irene  St.  Marc  started,  and  for  a  moment  the 
rich  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks  and  temples. 

"  Alas  !"  she  murmured,  "  once 
I  might  have  hoped,  but  Ins  people 
are  now  at  war  with  ours,  and  his 
duly  now  keeps  him  away.  I  must 
not  think  of  him — perhaps  he  never 
— never  loved  me.  He  will  never 
know  how  devotedly  I  have  loved 
him  !  O,  why  was  it  so  ?  why  did 
I  ever  see  him  ?  Clarence — God 
bless  thee  ever !" 

Words  of  hope  were  upon  Cas- 
sandra's lips,  but  she  did  not  utter 
them;  she  had  no  ground  for  them, 
and  she  left  them  unsaid.  But  she 
pressed  her  lip-;  to  Irene's  fair  brow, 
and  then  she  said  : 

"  Rest  you  easy  here  while  I  go 
to  Father  Hondo's  house.  I  will 
not  be  gone  long." 

"  Hurry,  my  good  Cassandra. 
Leave  me  no  longer  than  you  can 
help." 

And  when  the  true-hearted  girl 
was  gone,  Irene  locked  her  door, 
and  then  she  sank  down  upon  her 
bed. 

[to  bis  continued.] 
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EASTERN  SCENES.-TREBJZONI) 

The  series  of  sketches  herewith  present! 
readers,  illustrating  the  ancient  city  of  Trel 
and  its  environs,  are  not  only  faithful  as  views,  but 
interesting  as  works  of  art.  Our  first  view  is  the 
exterior  of  the  palace  of  Ahmed  Bey.  Nothing  can 
be  more  picturesque  than  that  far  projecting  roof, 
with  its  elaborate  ornamental  and  overhanging 
snow-white  walls — that  quaint  and  rich  staircase 
and  gallery.  The  group  of  Orientals,  with  their 
high  caps,  seated  on  a  carpet  in  the  foreground,  and 
those  seated  on  the  gallery  and  on  the  stairs,  add  to 
the  effect  of  this  scene.  Trebizond  is  situated  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  the  country  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  city  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Taurus,  known  by  the  names  of 
Mounts  Zinggana  and  Karakapan,  which  begin  at 
Batoum  in  Georgia,  and  end  at  Samsoun  ;  their 
summits  adorn  and  protect  it.  About  225  leagues 
from  Constantinople,  sailing  vessels  are  frequently 
occupied  a  month  in  the  transit.  By  steam  it  is 
about  seventy  hours.  Trebizond  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  which,  according  to  the  Greek  historian,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Sinope.  Xenophon,  in 
his  history  of  the  retreat  of  the  "  Ten  Thousand," 
speaks  of  Trapezus,  whence  comes  Trebizond,  so 
named  from  its  form,  which  represents  a  trapezi- 
um. Taken  by  the  Romans  a  second  time  before 
the  Christian  era,  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  capi- 
tal of  the  province  called  Pontus  Cappcedocius. 
Its  power  was  kept  up  by  the  Greek  emperors,  and 
when  Byzantium  fell,  in"  1202,  Alexis  Comnenus 
made  it  his  capital.  The  two  founders  of  the  em- 
pire of  Trebizond  contented  themselves  with  the  ti- 
tle of  duke.  John  Comnenus,  the  grandson  ot 
Alexis,  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  emperor. 
Its  active  commerce  supported  it,  notwithstanding 
the  disturbances  in  the  Greek  empire ;  the  luxury  of 
Byzantium  was  transported  thither,  and  the  court  was 
famous  for  its  splendor.  Enchanting  palaces  arose 
in  every  direction,  and  even  the  wealthy  visitors 
from  Persia  and  Asia  were  astonished  at  its  mag- 
nificence. Mahomet  II.  laid  siege  to  this  city,  and 
David  Comnenus,  the  reigning  sovereign,  capitulat- 
ed. Since  then  it  has  remained  under  the  Turkish 
domination.  After  a  long  period  of  prosperity,  the 
intestine  wars  of  the  janissaries,  and  afterwards  the 
barbarous  sway  of  the  pachas,  reduced  it  to  a  de- 
plorable condition.  In  1800  it  still  had  100,000  in- 
habkants,  but  in  1830,  only  15,000.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  relations  of  Europe  with  Persia, 
and  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  as  far  as  Trebizond,  the  popula- 
tion has  gone  up  to  40,000.  It  has  become  the 
principal  entrepot  of  Asiatic  commerce.  The  pop- 
ulation is  composed  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, Circassians,  Persians  and  Italians.  Our  sec- 
ond engraving  represents  the  gulf 
and  plain  of  Kabak-Meidan,  or  the 
place  of  tombs — the  bold  shores, 
fertile  vegetation  and  picturesque 
architecture  are  shown.  The  third 
view  shows  the  exterior  of  the  beau- 
tiful mosque  of  Mimaret — it  is  ex- 
quisitely elegant.  The  general  view 
of  Trebizond  from  the  quarantine 
ground  gives  an  excellent  idea  ot 
its  scenery.  We  also  add  a  view  ot 
a  singular  coffee  house  on  the  wa- 
ter at  Samsoun.  The  different 
apartments  are,  for  the  sake  of 
coolness,  built  out  on  piles,  beneath 
which  the  water  circulates  freely. 
It  will  be  S(.en  that  they  are  highly 
adorned  with  flowers  and  certainly 
have  an  air  of  great  attractiveness. 
The  Orientals  understand  out  door 
luxury,  and  their  summer  retreats 
arc  all  distinguished  by  good  taste. 
The  coffee-house  which  we  have 
sketched,  is,  we  believe  a  perfectly 
unique  establishment,  and  affords 
a  most  luxurious  resort  to  those  so 
inclined. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial  ] 
KTHOL* 

BT    H.    X>.    L.  WEBSTER. 

Never  faltering— ever  struggling, 

Kthol  labored  year  by  year; 
Cheerful  as  the  morning  sunbeam, 

Free  from  doubt,  full  of  prayer. 
There's  a  secret  worth  the  telling. 

That  make*  Ethel's  life  tiow  on 
Strong  anJ  even  :  he,  not  leaning 

On  his  neighbor,  stands  a?one. 

'TIs  a  secret  worth  the  telling, 

That  makes  Kthol  bold  atid  strong: 
Stalwort  spirit,  onward  pressing— 

Pressing  through  the  world  alcng; 
Standing  firmly  in  his  manhood, 

From  hll  f.ice  a  light  there  shone; 
Kays  of  honest  truth  and  courage, 

Giving  strength  to  stand  alone. 

Cheek  long  weather-browned  and  sallow, 

Yet  with  manly  beauty  gleams; 
Heart  as  brave  as  any  warrior's, 

Yft  a  woman's  love  there  teams 
From  each  big  and  warm  pulsation : 

Poor  but  hotieat,  he  began 
Climbing  up  life's  rugged  mountain, 

But  he  stood  alone — a  man. 

Ay,  he  stood  alone,  and  labored ; 

Year  by  year  bis  sturdy  strokes 
Echoed  through  the  dusky  forest, 

As  he  felled  the  towering  oaks, 
Small  his  gains,  but  they  were  constant ; 

Now  a  fortu;:o's  all  his  ewn : 
This  he  got  by  self  relying, 

As  he  learned  to  stand  alone. 

All  his  fortune's  not  in  silver, 

Lands,  nor  gold,  nor  glittering  ore; 
Jewels  bright  around  his  hearthstone 

Shine  upon  him  more  and  more, 
As  he  presses  to  his  bosom 

Loved  ones  he  can  call  his  own; 
Wife  and  four  M  wee  little  birdies  n 

Bless  hiin  as  he  stauds  alone. 

Tie  a  secret  worth  the  telling, 

That  makes  Ethel's  life  to  shine 
Beautiful  in  its  own  meekness, 

With  a  light  almost  divine. 
You  may  learn  it,  0  my  brother; 

■Tis  not  hard  for  you  to  con  : 
Only  riso  in  your  own  manhood, 

Learn  to  toil — and  stand  alone. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

JOHN  HARDEW'S  LOVE. 

BT  EICUAKD  CRANSHAW. 

"  I  a  if  not  a  well  taught  man,  Mary,  and  don't  best  know  in 
what  way  I  can  Bpeak  to  thee,  and  gi'  thee  some  idea  of  what 
your  unkind  words  are  makin'  inc  feil  upon  this,  to  me,  most  un- 
happy night.  Thou  hast  made  up  thy  mind,  Mary,  that  every 
tender  and  loving  tie  that  has  bound  us  two  together  for  these 
many  long  years  Bhall  bo  forever  parted  to-night.  That  the  words 
of  affection  which  I  am  uttering,  whiles  my  pride  of  manhood 
strives  agin  the  feeling  that  forces  them  from  me,  shall  full  upon 
listless  ears.  Well,  be  it  so.  If  yo'  arc  the  happier  for  what  yo' 
have  now  done,  all  as  I  say  is,  in  God's  name,  I  am  willing ;  for 
right  well  you  know,  that  above  your  happiness  and  your  comfort, 
I  have  no  thought  in  life." 

He  was  not,  as  he  himself  said,  a  well-taught  man,  but  his  sim- 
ple words,  spoken  with  the  depth  of  feeling  which  was  shown  by 
his  tremulous  voice,  and  by  his  pale  and  care-worn  face,  possessed 
an  eloquence  that  no  teaching  could  ever  bestow.  And  when  he 
said,  "  in  God's  name,  I  am  willing,"  his  arm  was  raised  in  an 
appeal  for  a  true  witness,  to  bear  evidenco  to  tho  deep  solemnity 
of  his  words.  He  had  uttered  them  very  slowly  as  he  stood  inside 
by  tho  door,  and  now  as  he  turned  the  handle  and  made  one  step 
forth  from  the  sill,  he  spoke  even  slower  yet. 

"  Don't  think,  Mary,  that  I  linger  to  give  time  for  yo'  to  call 
mo  back  agin.  I  could  not  unsay  what  I  have  said  this  night,  nor 
tak'  back  my  resolution  to  be  no  longer  a  hindrance  to  your  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  But  I  eanna'  pass  out  forever  from  the  old 
roof  without  the  thoughts  of  times  past  comin'  over  me  with  a 
sort  o'  rush,  and  bringin'  me  down  to  the  days  when  we  two 
played  beneath  this  same,  old  porch,  and  gathered  posies  from  this 
very  turf  that's  now  beneath  my  feet." 

She  was  about  to  make  somo  reply,  when  he  interrupted  her 
quietly. 

"  Let  mo  finish,  Mary.  I  wont  keep  yo',  an  unwilling  listener 
as  yo'  must  be — I  wont  keep  yo'  long.  Should  the  day  ever  coom 
when  you  need  friendship,  or  stan'  in  want  of  either  aid  or  assis- 
tance, protection  or  pity,  don't  forget  that  so  long  ag  /  can  offer 
them  they  will  bo  truly  yours." 

She  would  have,  perhaps,  tossed  her  head  slightingly  at  his 
generous  offers,  but  that  the  thought  shot  sharply  through  her 
brain  that  his  words  might  prove  prophetic.  Might  not  the  feeling 
of  presentiment  be  upon  her  at  that  moment?  She  listened  in 
silence  while  ho  went  on. 

"  Yo'  may  think,  Mary,  my  words  are  only  the  jealousy  that  a 
cast-off  lover  feels  for  his  rival,  but  I  think  you  know  me  better, 
and,  I  hope,  will  heed  me  when  I  tell  yo'  that  George  Vernell  is 
not  the  man  to  make  you  happy.    I  cannot  go  from  here,  loving 


you  so  well,  and  not  tell  you  that  such  is  my  solemn  belief.  The 
young  squire  could  tak'  his  pick  from  among  the  wealthy  and  the 
highly  born,  and  knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  having  been  wi'  him 
since  I  were  but  a  boy,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  his  char- 
acter. Therefore  do  I  say  that  it  is  but  your  pretty  face  which 
ha'  struck  his  fancy,  and  made  him  believe  himscn  that  he  be  deep 
in  love  wi'  you.  All  I  ask  is  that  yo'  pause  well  before  it  may  be 
too  late.  And  if  that  warning,  given  by  one  who  thinks  so  much 
of  you  as  to  hand  you  calmly  to  another,  rather  than  that  the  day 
should  come  that  saw  a  regret  from  you  that  you  had  chosen  as 
you  had, — if  that  warning  be  unheeded,  I  say  once  more,  that 
whenever  you  need  a  friend,  I  will  strive  to  l>e  that  friend,  and 
stan'ing  here  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  my  promise  becomes  as  holy 
as  if  I  had  sworn  to  keep  it  faithfully  and  true !" 

He  took  off  his  hat  reverently,  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  so  for  a 
moment,  while  his  words  thrilled  strangely  through  her,  as  she 
stood  silently  regarding  him.  Then  taking  her  hand  in  both  of 
his  own  rough  ones,  lie  gazed  earnestly  upon  her  downcast  face 
for  a  moment,  murmured  forth,  scarcely  articulately,  the  words 
"  God  bless  you  I"  and  was  gone. 

The  place  was  upon  the  porch  of  tliQ  little  cottage,  beneath 
whose  roof  dwelt  Mary  Warden  and  old  Mr.  Warden,  the  village 
schoolmaster,  her  uncle.  Brightly  was  the  face  of  nature  beaming  in 
the  rays  of  the  silver  lady  of  night ;  and  stillness  reigned  throughout 
the  sleeping  village,  and  couched  in  the  soft  air  wafted  through 
the  gently  heaving  boughs,  and  lay  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lake  that  shone  like  silver  in  tho  moon-rays,  beaming  silently 
down  upon  its  placid  face.  Peace  hovered  round  about  on  all 
sides,  and  mocked  the  conflict  of  emotions  within  her  troubled 
bosom,  as  she  stood,  without  motion,  watching  the  retreating  form 
of  him  who  had  loved  her  so  deeply  and  so  well,  whose  echoing 
footsteps  sounded  liko  a  reproachful  voice  upon  her  ear,  as  she 
heard  them  grow  fainter  in  ihe  distance. 

John  Hardew's  way  home  lay  past  the  mansion  of  tho  young 
squire,  his  foster  brother,  who  had  but  lately  returned  from  the 
continent,  recalled  by  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  decease  The 
old  man  was  scarce  laid  in  the  ground,  when  the  now  squiro  began 
a  course  of  life  which  gave  rise  to  gloomy  forebodings  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  been  his  father's  steadfast  friends  and  were  well 
inclined  to  his  boy,  and  to  prophecies  of  evils  to  come  from  all 
sides,  neighboring  squires  and  surrounding  tenantry. 

As  he  passed  close  to  the  house,  his  ears  were  saluted  by  tho 
loud  cries  and  laughter  of  the.  kindred  spirits  whom  the  squiro 
delighted  to  gather  round  him,  and  he  saw  that  the  windows  of 
the  mansion  were  one  blazo  of  light  and  brilliancy. 

"An  t'ould  squire  but  just  laid  to  rest  in  his  narrow  homo  !  0, 
Master  George,  this  be  not  the  return  for  the  love  he  has  showed 
to  you  ever  sin'  the  day  when  your  eyes  first  saw  the  light !  Is 
tho  sorrowing  spirit  of  tho  old  man  lookin'  on  yo'  now  *  and  is  ho 
askin'  for  pardon  for  his  wrong  doing  boy,  I  wonder — I  wonder?" 

Thus  sadly  communing  to  himself,  John  Hardcw  plodded  weari- 
ly homeward.  Onward  towards  the  hcarthside  which  had  seemed 
for  a  long  time  past  but  blank  and  cheerless,  even  with  the  confi- 
dent anticipation  of  soon  beholding  it  lighted  up  with  tho  magic 
smile  of  a  wife  ;  to  be  now,  O  !  doubly  black  and  gloomy,  doubly 
blank  and  cheerless,  when  he  found  his  hopes  crushed,  and  withered, 
and  blasted,  from  that  timo  forth  forever  more.  Onward,  through 
the  green  lanes,  and  past  the  rustling  trees,  whoso  dark  foliage, 
seen  in  the  moonlight,  looked  funereal  and  sad,  when  he  chanced 
to  raise  his  downcast  head  to  glance  towards  them.  Onward,  past 
the  dismantled  old  mill,  once  so  busy,  now  silent  and  ruined,  even 
as  his  heart  was  silent  and  his  hopes  wero  mined.  Onward,  by 
the  placid  village  stream,  whose  bosom  might  have  invited  him 
to  repose  eternal,  but  that  his  good,  honest  heart  knew  not  how 
to  vibrate  with  one  beat  that  was  fraught  with  anything  like  sel- 
fishness. By  tho  village  graveyard,  too :  hero  ho  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  undo  the  rustic  gate,  which,  having  softly  closed  again  as 
though  fearful  of  awaking  the  slumberers  around  him,  he  moved 
towards  n  little  group  of  mrunds,  marking  the  spot  where  rested 
the  ashes  of  his  dead  kindred.  Upon  tho  white  surface  of  a  stono 
placed  at  the  head  of  ono  of  these,  he  read,  in  tho  clear,  solemn 
light,  the  words,  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Ellen  Hardcw,"  and 
the  simple  couplet, 

11  On  earth,  a  minister  of  lOTe; 
An  angel  guardian,  now,  above !" 

Kneeling  down  beside  this,  for  the  first  time  the  strongman's  heart 
gave  way,  and  he  felt  the  hot  tears  upon  his  cheek  as  they  dropped 
slowly  down  upon  the  grave  beneath. 

"  Yo'll  not  think  the  less  of  me  for  these  tears,  mother.  To 
what  fitter  place  should  I  come  to  shed  them  than  upon  the  dust 
of  her  whoso  living  breast  has  been  the  pillow  where  they  ha' 
dropped  so  mony,  mony  times  before  ?  O,  mother,  I  loved  her  so 
true ;  my  whole  soul  was,  as  it  were,  so  bound  up  in  her ;  and 
now  that  I  find  I  ha'  been  so  deceived,  and  that  my  bright  futuro 
is  all  so  black  and  dreary,  I  canna,  canna  help  them  falling;  they 
must  coom  !  She  has  always  been  my  love  an'  my  pride,  even 
sin'  I  were  but  a  child,  and  now  when  she  is  bound  to  another,  I 
will  not  think  of  what  has  been  my  fondest  hope  and  wish  ;  but  I 
will  be  a  protecting  brother  to  her,  and  unknown  and  unnoticed,  I 
will  mak'  her  my  care  an'  the  object  of  my  life  long  guardianship, 
while  she  will  never  know  that  I  am  watching  over  her.  Help 
me,  then,  mother,  in  forgetting  that  I  ever  loved  her  but  as  a 
brother,  and  help  me,  too,  from  now  forward,  in  aetiu'  towards  hor 
as  a  brother  should." 

Here  then,  beside  his  guardian  spirit's  grave,  the  holy  shrine  of 
the  only  saint  he  ever  knew  or  wished  to  know;  here,  with  the 
silent  moonlight  bathing  his  prostrate  form  iu  a  gorgeous  flood  of 
silver ;  lu  re,  in  the  holy  temple  of  the  dead,  John  Hardew  proves 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  unselfish  love,  and  calls  upon  their 
kindly  spirits  to  aid  him  iu  maintaining  it  immaculate 


And  but  a  step  from  there  a  widely  different  scene  is  going  on, 
for  Denwood  Hall  is  one  blaze  of  light  and  brilliancy,  and  high 

'  revel  is  therein  held  by  the  young  squire,  George  Vernell,  aided 
and  seconded  by  his  boon  companions,  a  crowd  of  satellites  re- 

\  volving  around  the  orbit  of  their,  at  present,  brightly  beaming 

|  planet. 

A  right  noisy,  red-faced,  deep  drinking,  chorus-singing  and  loud- 
!  talking  crowd  of  satellites  they  are,  too  1  Some  of  them — hard- 
headed  ones — aro  just  beginning  to  shed  their  rays  around,  and 
but  add  to  their  brilliance  at  each  bumper  drained.  Others  again 
are  paling  visibly,  and  one  or  two  more  communications  with  the 
freely  passing  bottle  consign  these  luminaries  underneath  the 
table,  being  suddenly  and  totally  quenched  for  the  night. 

As  has  been  the  usual  case  in  these  orgies,  since  the  deity  of 
wine  was  first  worshipped,  and  mankind  first  became  jovial  ono 
with  another,  there  are  the  same  peculiarities  visible  in  their  con- 
duct as  has  ever  transpired  before  on  similar  occasions.  As  their 
forefathers  and  their  predecessors,  they  arc  even  now  swearing  an 
eternity  of  friendship  that  will  last  till  the  morrow's  sobriety  can- 
cels the  past,  and  consigns  all  recollection  to  the  very  depth  of 
oblivion.  In  short,  as  their  forefathers  have  often  and  often  done, 
time  and  again,  they  aro  all  vicing,  one  with  the  other,  in  getting 
injisputably,  mellifluously  and  unquestionnblv  drunk. 

And  noisiest  of  the  bacchanals,  loudest  of  tho  revellers,  the 
young  squiro,  George  Vernell,  appears  in  the  very  acme  and  sum- 
rait  of  his  glory.  There  are  hard  hues  about  his  sensual  mouth, 
and  premature  crowsfeet  upon  his  face,  marking  the  anniversaries 
of  many  more  such  scenes  as  these,  and  frequent  debauches  havo 
already  begun  to  leave  their  traces  on  what  would  otherwise  havo 
been  a  haudsome  couutenance.    He  rises  unsteadily  to  his  feet. 

"  I'll  give  yon  a  toast,  gentlemen.  Fill  up  bumpers,  and  pledgo 
me  the  enchanting  and  angelic  little  Mary  Warden  I" 

"  Certainly,  with  all  the  honors.    The  angelic  Mary  I" 

One  of  the  gentlemen  is  troubled  with  a  slight  inaccuracy  of 
speech,  and  drinks  to  "  'gelic  lil'  Mary  Morton,  by  all  means  I" 

Somebody  begs  to  bo  informed  who  she  is. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  She's  a  little  divinity  that  I  have  found  buried 
in  the  obscure  dwelling  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  whom  it 
is  my  intention  to  disinter  and  enshrine  in  her  proper  sphere,  a  fit 
object  for  the  world  of  taste  to  fall  down  and  worship." 

"But  suppose  some  fellah  should  happen  to  please  her  fancy 
and  walk  off  with  her  some  fine  day,  you'll  have  the  labor  of  ex- 
cavation for  nothing,  me  boy !"  drawls  out  the  fascinating  Augus- 
tus Puddlenob,  a  gentleman  distinguishable  principally  for  an 
overwhelming  display  of  hair  ;  so  much  so  that  his  countenance 
appears  at  first  sight  to  bo  limited  to  little  more  than  a  nose  and 
eyes,  and  they  to  be  planted  in  tho  midst  of  a  bonndlcss  waste  of 
hair — a  bristling  hirsute  prairie. 

"  Why,"  laughs  the  squire,  "  had  you  somo  thoughts  of  laying 
siege  yourself,  that  you  offer  such  a  suggestion  *" 

"  Honah,mc  boy, — hortah  1"  murmurs  tho  immaculate  Augustas ; 
but  at  the  same  time  settles  in  his  own  mind  that  it  wonld  not  bo 
so  bad  an  idea  after  all,  if  ho  finds  that  timo  hangs  heavy  on  his 
hands  during  his  visit  at  Denwood  Hall. 

"No,  no,  Gus, — it's  of  no  use;  yon  couldn't  come  within  a  mile 
of  her.  She  had  a  sort  of  liking  for  a  certain  John  Hardew,  a 
tenant  on  my  place  ;  bnt  though  I  believe  she  did  at  one  time  en- 
courage him,  that's  all  up  now.  Poor  John,  I  quite  feel  for  him — 
I  do,  upon  my  word  1" 

So  much  so  that  a  brimming  glass  of  champagne  is  necessary 
to  calm  tho  intensity  of  his  grief.  Two  of  them  seem  to  have 
that  effect,  for  he  volunteers  a  comic  song  immediately  afterwards, 
and  informs  the  company  generally  that  a  cobbler  lived  in  King 
Dick's  reign,  with  his  ring-tum  ping-tum  folderiddle  lay,  who, 
trudging  home  through  a  muddy  lane,  found  his  legs  to  keep  was 
a  task  in  vain,  with  considerably  more  to  tho  same  interesting 
effect. 

More  wine  is  drunk  and  more  songs  are  snng.  Anecdotes  aro 
told  which  would  bo  excellent  without  doubt,  but  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  tho  relators  find,  at  their  conclusion,  that  they  have  for- 
gotten tho  points.  Keats  of  a  gymnastic  nature  (ending  usually 
in  a  demolition  of  furniture  by  tho  amateurs)  are  presented  ;  and 
Babel  is,  in  short,  represented  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  vivid- 
ness iu  the  great  dining-room  of  Denwood  Hall. 

More  wine  is  drunk  and  more  songs  are  sung.  Mr.  Aogustus 
Puddlenob,  having  begun  a  very  dolorous  ballad,  succeeds  in  reach- 
ing the  second  line,  and  then,  without  the  slightest  apparent  cause, 
subsides  suddenly  with  a  hiccup,  and  goes. down  with  all  on  board, 
Leaving  no  trace  but  his  wine  glass  broken  short  off  at  the  foot, 
upon  the  table,  where  his  place  had  been  but  a  moment  before. 

More  wine  is  drunk  and  more  songs  aro  snng.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears to  bo  a  general  chorus  of  voices,  each  singing  something 
suitable  to  his  individual  taste,  totally  regardless  of  surrounding 
sounds.  Thus,  for  example,  one  remarks  that  he's  sitting  on  tho 
stile,  Mary,  and  the  peculiar  addition  from  some  distant  quarter, 
"with  a  bottle  and  shillelah  I'll  the  boys  of  Dublin  rally,"  greets 
his  car.  The  well-known  cherub  who  is  represented  to  be  con- 
tinually sitting  up  aloft,  seems  all  at  once  to  have  shifted  his  posi- 
tion, and  now  finds  agreeable  quarters  in  full  fathom  five.  Mr. 
Peter  Snout  was  invited  out — that  fact  has  been  long  established  ; 
but  tradition  said  nothing  of  the  bauks  of  tho  blue  Moselle  being 
the  scene  of  hilarious  gathering,  which  ho  was  entreated  to  attend. 

Thus  pass  the  hours  away,  and  tho  revellers  sink,  one  by  one, 
to  slumber;  somo  with  their  heads  placidly  reclining  upon  tho 
floor,  while  their  feet  rest  easily  on  the  chairs  they  have  Just  occu- 
pied, and  others  haviug  apparently  sought  the  same  balmy  com- 
forter, among  the  burnt-out  ashes  of  the  grate. 

And  as  the  candles  disappear  in  their  sockets,  the  rays  of  tho 
pale  moon  shine  softly  through  the  huge  windows,  and  light  up 
tho  faces  of  the  drunken  sleepers  in  a  grotesque,  ghastly  manner, 
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as  though  a  troop  of  clowns  and  mountebanks  had  been  by  some 
migician's  hand  turned  suddenly  tc  stone,  while  in  the  very  act  of 
insane  contortion  and  grimace. 

She  peeps  in  and  sees  all  this,  and  sees,  too,  the  favored  lover 
of  Mary  Warden  as  he  lays  wallowing  in  his  debauchery,  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  heartless,  useless  and  abandoned  beings  as 
himself,  and  as  she  gazes  with  her  great  wondering  face,  shedding 
her  lustrous  beauty  on  tho  slumbering  world,  her  beams  are  cast 
down  upon  a  drooping  figure  kneeling  by  a  mound  of  grass-grown 
earth,  and  a  halo  seen.s  to  form  itself  around  about  it,  as  it  kneels 
there  in  the  dead  and  solemn  silence  of  the  moonlit  night. 


The  chimes  hanging  in  the  little  belfry  of  the  moss-grown  church 
are  mournfully  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  tell  to  the  ears  of  the 
sober-visaged  neighbors  that  one  soul  has  gone  out  from  among 
them,  and  to  the  village  children  that  there  will  be  one  more  tomb- 
stone for  them  to  spell  reverently  over,  as  they  pass  through  tho 
ancient  graveyard,  on  their  way  homeward  from  the  church. 

Mr.  Warden  is  dead,  and  Mary  Warden  is  now  without  her 
good  old  uncle  to  advise  and  counsel  her,  or  to  warn  her  kindly, 
as  he  had  always  done  before,  from  the  dangers  that  surrounds 
the  path  of  inexperienced  youth. 

The  humble  funeral  is  over,  and  she  sits  at  the  trellised  window, 
thinking  with  a  heavy  heart  of  her  lonely  position,  with  not  one 
relative  now  living  to  whom  she  can  look  for  protection.  The 
tears  arise  upon  her  sight  as  she  thinks  sadly  of  the  dead  old  man 
who  lavished  all  his  love  upon  her,  and  of  the  honest  heart  which 
she  had  cast  from  her,  who  would,  in  such  a  strait,  have  been  so 
true  a  friend  to  her.  She  has  seen  nothing  of  him  since  that  night 
when  he  took  his  leave  of  her  for  the  last  time,  and  she  reproach? s 
herself  for  the  coldness  6he  had  shov\n  to  him.  Then  again  her 
thoughts  wander  to  him  who  fills  so  deep  a  place  within  her 
bosom,  and  she  struggles  against  the  doubts  which  the  solemn 
words  of  John  Hardew  have  given  rise  to. 

"  He  is — he  must  be  true  ;  I  wrong  him  to  think  otherwise." 

She  had  spoken  aloud,  without  hearing  that  a  step  had  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  that  a  figure  stood  silently  beside  her. 

"  Of  whom  does  Mary  Warden  speak  J" 

It  was  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  that  asked  the  question, 
though  the  tell-tale  blush  that  lit  her  pals  cheek,  as  she  turned  and 
saw  him,  was  sufficient  answer  to  it. 

"  True,  Mary,"  said  he,  in  a  reproachful  tone.  "  Is  it  needful 
to  ask  it  ?    Ilavo  you,  then,  so  little  confidence  in  me  V 

"  Forgive  me,  George,  if  I  doubt  you  for  one  moment.  But  O, 
without  you  I  have  no  one  in  the  world  to  whom  I  can  now  look 
for  a  friend.  He  who  has  befriended  and  cherished  me  for  so 
many  long  years  lies  cold  and  silent  beneath  the  churchyard's 
mound.  No — no  ;  you  could  not  do  a  wrong  to  one  so  desolate 
as  I." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  as  she  wept,  revealed 
to  him  tho  confidence  she  placed  in  his  honor  and  love,  and  felt 
assured  that  in  him  she  had  found  one  who  would  be  all  in  all  to 
her,  a  comforter  and  friend.  Woe  betide  the  man  who  would  bo- 
tray  such  confidence  1  Anathema  and  maranatha  bo  his  portion 
and  his  lot  forever  ! 

He  suffered  her  to  weep  in  silence  for  some  moments  before  he 
spoke. 

"  This  is  not  a  time,  Mary,  to  speak  of  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  with  death  so  lately  in  the  house,  but  the  living  must  be 
cared  for;  repining  at  the  will  of  fate  will  neither  bring  those 
back  whom  wo  have  loved,  nor  will  it  provide  for  tho  necessities 
of  tho  mourning  ones  left  helpless  by  their  loss.  Therefore  I  must 
speak  tho  words  which  will  both  provide  for  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  me  happy  in  tho  possession  of  a  loving  and  beloved 
wife.    Will  you  surfer  mo  to  call  you  by  that  dear  title,  Mary  ?" 

Her  silently  clinging  still  closer  to  him  was  her  only  answer. 
It  was  enough.  To  her  fears  as  to  the  displeasure  of  his  family 
in  uniting  himself  so  far  beneath  the  station  which  he  filled, 
he  replied  that  to  their  displeasure  or  their  satisfaction  he  was  alike 
indifferent,  but  that  for  some  weighty  reasons  it  would,  for  tho 
time,  bo  necessary  to  conceal  his  marriage,  and  that,  after  it  had 
taken  place,  he  would  provide  comfortably  for  her,  until  such  time 
as  he  could  openly  and  before  the  world  give  her  the  rightful  posi- 
tion that  she  was  entitled  to. 

No  doubt  crossed  her  mind  as  she  submitted  to  him  in  every- 
thing. The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  an  early  day,  and 
should  be  solemnized  at  the  hall,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends 
in  whom  he  could  place  his  confidence,  fearlessly  and  entirely. 

So  time  wore  on,  and  the  hour  approached  that  was  to  see 
Mary  Warden  bid  farewell  to  the  days  of  maidenhood,  and  take 
the  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  and  love.  And  seldom  would  they  be 
spoken  with  more  of  reverenco  and  truth  than  when  tliey  should 
be  uttered  by  her  lips,  for  her  love  had  grown  to  be  her  religion, 
and  sho  thought  of  George  Vernell  as  of  a  something  better  than 
general  humanity,  so  much  was  his  devotion  to  her  in  her  sorrow- 
ful helplessness  magnified  by  tho  confiding  girl. 

Black  and  heavy  were  the  clouds  that  filled  the  autumn  sky 
npon  the  morning  that  ushered  in  tho  wedding-day.  Sombre 
faces  seemed  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  gloomy  vault  above. 
Tho  birds,  whose  cheerful  notes  were  wont  to  hail  the  rising  morn, 
sat  cowering  upon  the  tossing  boughs,  in  ominous  silence.  To 
and  fro  waved  tho  branches  of  tho  barren  trees,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  hands  wringing  wildly  in  the  extremity  of  woe,  and 
their  falling  leaves  might  well  he  likened  to  the  tears  that  were 
shed  in  the  abandonment  of  their  deep  grief  and  agony. 

A  covered  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage,  and  Mary 
Warden,  stepping  forth,  was  received  in  the  arms  of  George  Ver- 
nell. Qaickly  the  door  was  clapped  to,  and  the  vehicle  driven 
rapidly  towards  the  hall.  Arrived  there,  the  steps  were  let  down, 
and  pale  and  trembling,  she  stood  within  the  mansion  whoso  mis- 


tress she  was  from  thence  to  be,  though  she  felt  that  it  was  more 
like  a  culprit  than  a  happy  bride  that  she  was  entering  it. 

A  young  woman  came  forward  to  assist  her.  She  could  not  tell 
why  it  was,  but  the  girl's  face  did  not  exactly  please  her.  There 
was  a  downcast  expression  of  the  eye,  and  a  smooth,  unpleasant 
voice,  although  the  face  itself  was  rather  a  handsome  one.  She 
tried  to  banish  such  feelings  as  childish,  but  they  would  return 
each  time  she  caught  her  glance  fixed  upon  her,  with  a  strange 
expression,  from  time  to  time. 

Through  a  lofty  corridor,  lined  on  each  side  with  the  family 
pictures,  she  was  led  in  silence  by  the  girl  into  whose  care  the 
squire  had  given  her,  to  prepare  herself  for  tho  bridal  ceremony. 
Grimly  these  faces  looked  down  upon  her,  and  sternly  they  seemed 
to  follow  her  with  their  eyes,  as  she  looked  back,  half  terrified,  bo- 
hind  her.  She  felt  as  though  she  were  running  the  gauntlet  among 
the  threatening  ghost9  of  deceased  Vcrnells,  and  breathed  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief  when  she  found  herself  within  a  snug  apartment, 
lighted  cheerfully  up  with  a  ruddy  fire  that  burned  within  tho 
grate. 

In  almost  perfect  silence  was  she  dressed  by  her  attendant,  who 
expended  no  undue  amount  of  words,  even  in  replying  to  the  few 
questions  asked  her.  Mary  was  busy  with  her  thoughts,  and  the 
silence  was  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  Yet  when  she  did 
chance  to  recall  herself  back  from  the  realm  of  dreams,  sho  was 
sure  to  find  that  peculiar  look  fixed  steadily  upon  her.  Why  it 
should  make  her  uncomfortable  sho  knew  not,  but  she  could  not 
help  the  feeling  each  time  she  met  that  strangely  gazing  eye.  She 
at  length  made  an  effort  to  banish  the  embarrassment  {hat  she  felt 
coming  over  her,  knowing  that  that  eye  was  fixed  upon  her  when- 
ever she  chanced  to  look  away,  and  asked  her  kindly  was  she  un- 
happy. Unhappy  t  O  no  !  — she  was  not  unhappy.  In  fact,  she 
was  quite  merry  at  times — quite  merry;  and  she  laughed  with 
such  a  strange,  wild  sound,  that  Mary  shuddered  to  hear  it,  and 
began  to  think  that  the  strange  being  must  be  somewhat  disordered 
in  her  intellect.  Sho  did  not  dare  to  ask  any  more  questions, 
and  finished  her  toilet  in  silence. 

And  now  George  comes  for  her,  and  kisses  her,  and  tells  her 
how  well  the  simple  but  rich  white  silk  becomes  her,  and  that  a 
ducal  coronet  could  not  enhance  the  love  he  feels  for  her.  He 
tells  her  this  as  they  pass  together  through  the  gloomy  corridor, 
where  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  Vernclls  are  keeping  watch  and 
ward,  and  as  ho  speaks,  she  could  almost  swear  that  some  one 
laughed  close  to  her.  She  turns  and  finds  that  her  attendant  has 
noiselessly  followed  them,  and  walks  quietly  behind,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down  upon  the  ground.  Sho  sees  no  expression  in  her  face, 
however,  and  sets  it  down  as  but  tho  vagaries  of  her  own  excited 
imagination. 

"  You  must  not  mind  her,  Mary  dear.  Sho  is  not  altogether 
right  in  her  mind,"  George  whispers  to  her  as  he,  too,  looks  back 
with  something  of  trepidation  in  his  face  towards  that  singular 
figure  following  them  with  its  stealthy  step  and  down-bowed  head. 
"  I  have  brought  down  a  clergyman  from  London,  for,  of  course, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  our  secret  with  the  village  pastor,"  said 
he,  as  they  reached  an  oaken  door  leading  from  the  gallery. 

Sho  knew  not  why,  but  this  startled  her.  No  time,  however, 
was  given  her  for  thought,  before  the  door  opened,  and  she  found 
herself  within  a  handsome,  old-fashioned  apartment,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  gentlemen  besides  the  minister.  A  glance  towards 
this  latter  personage  served  somewhat  to  re-assure  her,  for  she  saw 
that  his  hair  was  of  snowy  hue,  and  his  appearance  in  his  white 
robes  and  surplice  perfectly  correct  and  well-ordered. 

No  time  was  lost,  and  they  stood  up  before  him,  while  he  began 
the  solemn  marriago  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  Ho  had 
proceeded  about  half-way  through,  when  a  loud  scuffling  was  heard 
in  the  hall,  and  while  they  stood  irresolute,  the  door  was  dashed 
fiercely  in,  and  John  Hardew  stood  before  them! 

It  might  have  been  a  group  of  statuary  rather  than  a  living  one 
that  stood  in  various  astonished  attitudes  at  this  abrupt  invasion, 
so  motionless  were  they.  John  Hardew  broko  the  silence,  fixing 
his  gaze  sternly  upon  the  face  of  tho  young  squire,  whose  eyes 
were  glaring  fiercely  upon  him. 

"  George  Vernell,  I  did  not  think  that  thou  wert  so  black- 
hearted a  man  I" 

"  What  means  the  fellow  ?  Where  are  my  servants  ?  Am  I  to 
be  insulted  and  outraged  thus  in  my  own  house  with  impunity?" 

"  Is  it  yo'  who  dares  to  use  the  words  insult  and  outrage,  whilo 
insult  and  outrage  of  the  deepest  kind  a»e  bein'  acted  underneath 
a  roof  which,  till  now,  has  been  the  home  of  good  and  honorable 
meu  ?  Insult  and  outrage  wi'  yon  innocent  face  before  you !  In- 
sult and  outrage,  whilo  your  very  soul  bo  filled  wi'  them  to  over- 
flowing !" 

O,  the  withering  and  crushing  effect  of  his  impetuous  words  ! 
Before  them  his  face  blanched,  aud  he  leaned  for  support  against 
a  chair,  while  Mary,  sick  at  heart  and  reeling,  would  have  sunk 
to  the  ground,  but  that  the  strong  arm  of  John  Hardew  was 
around  her  in  an  instant,  and  he  was  supporting  her  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother.    He  seated  her  gently  before  he  proceeded : 

"  Well  for  yo',  squire  of  Denwood  Hall,  that  this  wickedness 
be  gone  no  farther.  If  yo'  had  injured  one  hair  of  her  head, 
although  wo  ha'  been  boys  together — although  we  two  drew  life 
from  the  same  bosom — although  I  have  loved  yo',  bad  as  1  knew 
yo'  were, — if  yo'  had  injured  her,  I  su'ld  ha'  killed  you — I  su'ld 
ha'  killed  you  I" 

He  spoke  with  terrible  earnestness,  and  one  glance  at  his  dilat- 
ing eye  would  have  shown  how  much  of  dreadful  truth  there  was 
in  what  he  said.  He  would  have  killed  him — crushed  him  with  as 
little  compunction  as  he  would  have  placed  his  foot  upon  a  viper, 
and  ended  its  hideous  powers  of  doing  further  mischief. 

"  Come,  Mary,  let  mo  load  yo'  from  this  place.  Yo'  are  in  tho 
midst  of  wickedness  and  wrong.    This  man,  who  boars  upon  his 


shoulders  the  covering  of  the  lamb,  is  but  a  wolf  in  disgui  ! 
— did  I  not  say  so  ?" 

And  before  that  individual  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he  lifted 
the  gray  wig  from  the  monster's  head,  and  discovered  the  wolf  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Augustus  Puddlenob,  who  had  kindly  volun- 
teered for  this  occasion  only,  having,  though  grievously  against 
his  own  wishes,  been  divested  of  his  magnificent  whiskers  and 
moustache  for  the  purpose.  That  gentleman  conceiving*his  holy 
cloth  deeply  insulted,  made  a  rapid  exit  from  the  room,  and  shortly 
afterwards  from  the  house  itself. 

"  These  men  are  blacklegs  and  scoundrels,"  continued  he,  point- 
ing to  the  others  who  had  stood,  by  no  means  unmoved,  spectators 
of  this  singular  scene. 

To  this  charge  they  made  a  movement  of  virtuous  indignation, 
as  though  to  advance  towards  their  libeller. 

"  Yes,  do  !  I'll  crack  your  crowns  wi'  as  mucli  ease  as  if  they 
were  so  many  filberts  !" 

John  held  in  his  hand  a  stout  cudgel,  which  he  evidently  could 
wield  with  a  masterly  grasp, — at  least  these  injured  gentlemen 
seemed  so  to  consider,  for  they  disdained  any  further  reply,  and 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  departed  Puddlenob. 

"  Mun,  I  say  it !  there  bo  ono  o'  thy  own  sex  here,  and  she  had 
so  little  feelin'  for  her  helpless  sister  that  she  was  helpin'  and  aid- 
in'  the  guilty  wrong  that  was  about  to  be  committed." 

He  looked  towards  the  girl  who  had  helped  Mary  in  her  toilet, 
and  who  sprang  forward  fiercely  as  he  spoke. 

"  Why  should  I  warn  her  from  the  path  which  I  myself  havo 
trodden — trodden  with  agony  and  tears  for  so  many  long  and 
weary  years  ?  What  is  she  better  than  me  that  I  should  sparo 
her?  If  the  raising  of  a  finger  of  mine  would  have  done  it,  I 
would  not  have  lifted  it.  I  am  sorry  she  is  saved.  I  would  havo 
her  loathsome  and  infectious  as  1  am,  for  /  was  once  as  pure  as 
she.  Take  her  from  here — quickly  !  The  sight  of  her  is  poison 
to  me  1" 

Forth  from  this  contaminated  house  they  went,  Mary  clinging 
to  him  closely — convulsively.  She  knew  that  in  him  only  was 
safety.  In  him  she  had  implicit  trust.  Blind  no  longer,  tho 
scales  had  fallen  from  her  eyes.  Forth  from  that  contaminated 
house. 

Hear  them  —only  listen  to  them  ! — the  chimes  hanging  in  the 
little  belfry  of  the  moss-grown  church.  "  Ding-dong-dell — ding- 
dong-dell  !  Let's  be  joyful,  ding-dong-dell !  Aint  it  jolly  !  Lit- 
tle louder!  Ding-dong  dell — ding-dong-dell!"  They  work  them- 
selves up  into  a  perfect  mania  of  jollity  and  joyfulness,  and  littlo 
louderness,  and  ding-dong-dellness.  One  would  think  they  must 
grow  exhausted  with  the  intensity  of  their  mirth,  but  not  a  bit  of 
it ;  louder  and  clearer  on  the  morning  air  comes  tho  refrain 
"Ding-dong-dell !" 

The  farm-yard  dogs  begin  to  conceive  themselves  insulted,  and 
commence  a  chorus  expressive  of  defiance  and  derision.  Thoy 
retire,  however,  from  the  combat,  perfectly  used  up,  and  silent 
from  very  hoarseness,  and  can  only  express  themselves  by  the 
means  of  a  feeble  and  imbecile  growl  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Louder  and  clearer  on  the  morning  air  comes  the  refrain 
"  Ding-dong-dell  1" 

All  the  lads  and  lasses  collect  together  for  a  dance  upon  tho 
green,  and  the  fiddler  essays  almost  in  despair  the  task  of  tuning 
his  well-worn  instrument,  so  much  does  the  melody  of  the  bells 
interfere  with  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  object.  Still, 
they  keep  it  np  with  untiring  vigor  :  "  Ding-dong-dell— ding- 
dong-dell  !" 

John  Hardew  leads  his  newly-wedded  wife  from  beneath  the 
porch  of  the  moss-grown  church,  and  as  he  steps  forth,  a  proud 
and  happy  man,  the  bells  reach  the  climax  of  their  joy,  and  the 
echoes  of  their  cheerful  voices  may  be  heard  far  and  near  from 
valley  to  hill,  and  back  again  from  hill  to  valley,  for  miles  around. 
High  and  clear  upon  the  morning  air  the  never-tiring  "  ding-dong- 
dell — ding-dong-dcll !" 

Universality. — Short-sighted  people — I  mean  such  who  havo 
but  narrow  conceptions,  never  extended  beyond  their  own  littlo 
sphere — cannot  comprehend  that  universality  of  talents  which  is 
sometimes  observable  in  one  person.  They  allow  no  solidity  in 
whatever  is  agreeable  ;  or  when  they  sec  in  any  one  the  graces  of 
the  body — activity,  suppleness,  and  dexterity,  they  conclude  he 
wants  the  endowments  of  the  mind — judgment,  prudence,  and 
perspicacity.  Let  history  say  what  it  will,  they  will  not  believe 
that  Socrates  ever  danced. — La  Bniyere. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
CHILDHOOD. 

BY    BLANCHE  D"ART0IS«. 

Give,  0  give  Die  back  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
When  my  heart  beat  to  hope "8  high  thrill; 

0  give  me  hack  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
Ere  my  life-path  was  crossed  with  ill; 

When  the  star  of  my  youth  shone  gaily — 

When,  the  bright  sun  lit  my  path  daily — 
When  life  glided  away— O  merrily — 
When  love  lit  my  lift*- path  cheerily. 

Give.  O  give  me  back  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
When  the  sun  never  set  on  my  fears; 

0  give  me  back,  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
When  my  cheek  was  not  deluged  with  tears. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

BT  EMILY  It.  PAGE. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  week  in  Farmer's  Hollow — that  grand  old 
festival  to  which  so  man}-  of  the  unfortunate  feathered  tribe  have 
fallen  yearly  sacrifices  ever  since  the  institution  became  one  of 
general  observance — a  period  considerably  in  advance  of  my  re- 
membrance, good  reader;  and  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer, 
there  was  no  lack  of  the  customary  provision  among  the  good 
people  of  the  Hollow — and  a  great  many  populous  roosts  were  per- 
ceptibly thinned  ;  a  great  many  fingers  were  blistered  in  the  pro- 
cess of  scalding  defunct  fowls  ;  a  great  deal  of  merriment  prevailed, 
and  a  great  many  sly  jokes  and  tea/.ing  allusions  to  anticipated 
feather-beds,  that  caused  rosy  cheeks  to  tingle  with  rosier  blushes, 
were  made  by  roguish  younger  sisters,  as  the  glossy  covering  of 
chanticleer  was  stripped  from  his  yellow  sides  and  spread  some- 
where in  the  sun  to  dry;  a  great  many  staid  fathers  run  up  long 
bills  for  spices,  raisins,  and  other  necessary  trifles,  at  the  village 
store;  and  a  great  many  good  things  sprang  into  existence,  which 
delighted  juvenile  eyes,  and  caused  juvenile  palates  to  water  in 
anticipation  of  the  promised  feast. 

But  with  the  young  people — that  is,  the  self-styled  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  ranging  from  the  age  of  fourteen  upwards — these 
items  of  home  festivity  were  of  secondary  moment.  How  could 
the  girls  confine  their  interest  to  the  probable  lightness  or  white- 
ness of  the  pastry  they  moulded  ? — or  the  probable  figure  it  would 
make  on  the  family  board,  when,  in  reality,  they  felt  a  much  great- 
er degree  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  their  own  appearance  on  a  cer- 
tain evening  not  far  distant !  And  how  could  the  beaux  dispose 
their  minds  to  the  sober  contemplation  of  a  quiet  fireside  gathering, 
when  another,  of  a  much  more  brilliant  character,  kept  saucily  in- 
truding itself  upon  their  imagination  ? 

But  this  abstracted  state  of  feeling  was  at  once  made  plain,  when 
it  became  known  that  extraordinary  preparations  were  going  for- 
ward for  a  grand  union  ball,  to  take  place  the  night  preceding  the 
customary  Thursday  appointed  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  as 
a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

What  a  flutter  of  excitement  did  this  give  rise  to!  What  a 
tumbling  of  ribbons  in  the  seven  by  nine  shop  of  the  little  milliner  ! 
What  a  putting  on  and  off,  experimentally,  of  fancy  slippers,  both 
masculine  and  feminine,  at  the  sign  of  the  golden  boot  opposite  ! 
In  what  mysterious  knots  the  young  men  collected  :n  the  tavern- 
porch,  wearing  very  anxious,  business-like  faces,  talking  very  rap- 
idly and  in  very  loud  whispers  ;  and  then  suddenly  dispersing,  and 
betaking  themselves  in  various  directions,  with  as  much  conse- 
quential haste  and  bustle  as  though  bent  on  an  official  embassy  of 
vital  importance  to  the  state. 

O,  what  an  eventful  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Farmer's  Hollow ! 
What  a  fever  of  doubt  prevailed  as  to  who  would  invite  who,  and 
who  would  accept  who's  escort ;  and  what  a  universal  feeling  of 
pleasure  succeeded,  as  all  these  doubts  were  happily  resolved,  and 
the  temporary  partnerships  satisfactorily  adjusted.  All,  indeed, 
but  one !  One  still  remained  unmated,  although  not  uninvited — 
and  she  the  prettiest  girl,  and  quite  the  belle  of  the  Hollow.  Many 
an  aspiring  gallant  had  dashed  over  the  intervening  mile  between 
the  village  and  her  sunny  hillside  home,  to  solicit  the  honor  of  her 
company  at  the  ball ;  but  each  was  forced  to  return  with  the  same 
success,  or  rather  the  same  disappointment,  to  meet  the  laugh  of 
his  companions,  and  join  in  the  general  wonder  as  to  whether 
pretty  Helen  Smith  was  really  going  to  do  so  silly  a  thing  as  to 
stay  at  home  on  the  night  of  the  hall,  or  whether  she  had  been  pre- 
viously secured  by  some  manceuvering  rival,  of  whom  they  were 
yet  ignorant,  but  upon  whose  imaginary  head  they  vowed  tremen- 
dous vengeance ! 

Meanwhile  the  charming  object  of  all  this  bootless  speculation 
maintained  a  provoking  silence  as  regarded  her  intentions  for  the 
momentous  evening,  and  continued  to  assist  her  mother  in  the 
customary  household  duties  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  there  had 
been  no  ball  iu  contemplation ;  save  that  she  now  and  then  paused 
in  her  work,  and  shading  the  faint  November  sunlight  from  her 
eyes,  looked  inquiringly  down  the  long  pleasant  road  leading  to 
the  village,  wondering  secretly  why  a  certain  somebody  need  be  so 
very  remiss  iu  paying  her  the  compliments  of  the  occasion,  and 
presenting  the  important  invitation — which  she  half  resolved  to 
refuse,  iu  punishment  for  his  neglect! 

Extreme  curiosity  prevailed  in  the  family  circle  of  the  Smiths, 
as  to  what  disposition  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  would  pro- 
bably make  of  herself  on  the  night  in  question ;  and  a  great  many 
doubts,  and  a  great  many  conflicting  opinions  were  expressed. 
But  when  it  fell  out  that  a  trio  of  the  young  Smiths  (determined 
npirits  !)  having  assumed  the  liberty  of  inspecting  the  young  lady's 


wardrobe,  bounced  down  stairs  with  a  shout,  and  announced  the 
important  discovery  that  "  Kelly's  white  gown  was  spread  out  on 
the  spare  bed  in  the  north  chamber,"  it  became  at  once  the  general 
conviction  that  Nelly  designed  going — but  how,  or  with  whom, 
was  a  mystery  which  delied  the  research  of  even  the  indefatigable 
juvenile  trio. 

As  might  be  conjectured,  Helen  herself  felt  intensely  uncomfort- 
able under  the  fire  of  so  many  inquiring  eyes — and  the  more  so, 
as  day  after  day  wore  away,  and  she  was  still  looking  vainly 
down  the  long  road  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

At  last,  as  the  eventful  time  waxed  near  at  hand,  she  ceased  her 
unrewarded  watch,  and  mounting  the  broad  worn  stairs  to  the 
chamber  above,  sadly  surveyed  the  simple  yet  tasteful  preparations, 
which  she  had  been  so  happy  in  making,  now  wasted  !  Of  what 
use  now  was  the  pretty  dotted  muslin,  so  white  and  so  nicely 
smoothed  ; — or  the  new  light  boots,  with  their  shiny  tips  ; — or  the 
delicate  satin  ribbon,  glossy  and  rustling,  and  terminating  nt  cither 
end  in  the  slightest  perceptible  curl,  betokening  its  recent  release 
from  the  block,  and  which  she  held  for  a  moment  over  her  hand, 
and  saw  it  ripple  down,  like  a  stream  of  light,  to  her  feet.  This 
war,  his  gift,  which  she  would  have  worn  for  his  sake — alas  !  and  a 
bright  round  tear,  looking  like  a  liquid  diamond,  glanced  down  its 
glistening  length  as  she  folded  the  cherished  trifle  away,  and  then 
quickly  withdrew  it,  and  placed  it  again  in  contrast  with  the  snowy 
muslin  skirt.  "  Yes,  it  would  he  very  pretty,"  she  said,  with  a 
half  sad  smile,  "  no  one  need  know  it  was  not  so  intended  at  first." 

She  had  suddenly  decided  that  Sarah — who  was  two  and  a  half 
years  younger  than  herself,  just  turned  fifteen,  and  was  now  going 
wild  with  delight  at  the  anticipation  of  her  first  coming  out — could 
be  very  becomingly  arrayed  in  the  toilet  designed  for  herself.  It 
suited  her  fresh  complexion  perfectly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
few  sprays  of  scented  oak  plant  in  her  brown  hair,  she  would  look 
charmingly  for  her  first  appearance. 

Pleasing  herself  with  this  plan,  and  the  anticipation  of  Sarah's 
surprise,  she  tried  to  forge  t  her  own  disappointment,  and  believe 
that  the  neglect  of  the  favored  expected  arose  from  some  unavoid- 
able cause  ;  but  a  thousand  miserable  suspicions  would  keep  whis- 
pering that  nothing  stronger  than  his  own  will  had  detained  him, 
and  cruelly  hinted  that  possibly  his  attentions  were  more  agreeably 
bestowed  elsewhere.  All  this  served  still  more  to  torment  and 
distract  her ;  and  when,  on  the  following  morning,  a  messenger 
came  at  foaming  speed  from  a  neighboring  town,  to  announce  the 
violent  illness  of  a  distant  family  relation,  which  resulted  in  the 
immediate  setting  off  of  the  respective  heads  of  the  family  for  the 
scene  of  distress,  she  watched  their  welcome  departure  with  a  sen- 
sation of  relief,  and  a  feeling  that  there  were  now  four  eyes  less  to 
detect  the  slightest  variation  of  countenance,  and  a  corresponding 
deficit  of  two  distinct  minds  to  draw  their  own  inferences  there- 
from. And  she  set  about  her  daily  duties,  satisfied  that  she  could 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  wretchedness  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
unembarrassed  by  parental  scrutiny. 

But  this  indulgence  was  speedily  rendered  unnecessary.  A  sud- 
den sunbeam  burst  upon  her  from  an  unexpected  quarter;  no  less 
a  comforter  than  little  Dicky,  busy  in  a  corner  with  a  miniature 
kite,  rose  up  to  apply  the  balm  of  healing. 

"  Nelly,"  he  commenced  smartly,  forsaking  his  play  and  sidling 
up  to  the  table  at  which  she  was  busy,  "you  can't  t/uess  what 
Tommy  Fields  told  me  about  you,  when  I  see  him  down  to  the 
village  yesterday  !"  Here  he  paused,  with  a  wise  look,  savoring 
of  defiance  ;  but  finding  Nelly  manifested  no  inclination  to  "  guess," 
he  proceeded  with  annoying  good  nature  to  unfold  Tommy  Field's 
remark,  to  the  efl'ect  that  "everybody"  (meaning  his  big  brother, 
who  was  somewhat  moved  by  the  spirit  of  pique  in  consequence  of 
Miss  Smith's  having  declined  his  gallantry)  "said  that  nothin' 
kep'  her  from  goin'  to  the  ball,  only  cause  Phil  Kider  didn't  hap- 
pen to  be  at  home  to  ask  her." 

"  Where  is  he  gone'?"  asked  Nelly,  quickly,  without  any  regard 
to  the  scandalous  charge,  and  in  a  tone,  which,  though  meant  to 
be  indifferent,  betrayed  her  surprise  and  anxiety  to  even  the  inex- 
perienced cars  of  Dicky. 

"  What  makes  you  blush  so,  Nelly  ?"  demanded  that  observing 
young  gentleman,  with  a  great  deal  of  juvenile  archness  ;  and  be- 
ing sufficiently  penetrating  to  perceive  that  the  information  of 
which  he  stood  possessed  was  of  some  importance,  bravely  refused 
to  be  entreated,  until  persuasion,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  large  lump 
of  sugar  prevailed,  and  Helen  learned  to  her  happy  amazement 
that  the  tardy  gallant,  whose  non-appearance  had  resulted  in  so 
much  waste  of  feeling,  had  been  absent  nearly  three  weeks  on 
business  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State. 

How  light  seemed  the  burden  of  Helen's  labor  that  day ;  and 
what  a  flood  of  sunshine  filled  the  room,  and  rested  on  the  air 
without.  How  soon  the  night  shut  down,  and  so  busy  had  the 
whole  day  been,  that  Helen's  short,  6oft  curls  had  not  once  felt 
the  smoothing  influence  of  comb  or  brush,  but  clung  in  tangled 
masses  around  her  Hebe  forehead;  and  the  faded  bombazine  and 
long  white  work-apron  had  not  as  usual  given  place  to  the  neat 
afternoon  print  and  becoming  collar — and  as  she  stole  a  peep  into 
her  unflattering  glass,  she  felt  that,  above  all  other  things,  she 
should  dislike  to  have  the  handsome  eyes  of  a  certain  Phil  behold 
her  unpromising  appearance !  But  resolving  soon  to  find  time 
for  improvement,  she  resumed  her  work,  and  had  become  well  ab- 
sorbed iu  the  preparation  of  n  delicious  turkey  dressing,  when  she 
caught  the  sound  of  a  slight  bustle  in  the  yard,  and  shortly  after, 
as  iu  the  case  of  'Zekiei's  llttldy, 

"She  henrd  a  foot,  and  Itnowed  it.  tu, 
A-raspin'  on  the  M-raper  j 
All  wujS  tu  ones  he-r  frt'tiuKS  liew, 
Like  sparks  in  burnt  up  j  ap«r!'' 

In  another  moment  she  would  stand  confronted  by  the  very  one  of 
all  others  she  would  have  wished  to  avoid  ! 

But  was  there  no  mcuns  of  retreat !    She  could  not  fly  to  her 


chamber;  for  to  gain  the  staircase,  she  must  cross  the  identical 
entry  that  even  now  contained  the  enemy !  In  this  extremity  she 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  only  attainable  covert,  the  door  of  the  cellar, 
and  had  just  time  to  close  it  after  her,  when  she  heard  the  pleasant 
exchange  of  good  evenings  that  followed  the  entrance  of  the  visitor. 

"  Ah,"  was  the  internal  thought  of  her  wicked  brother  Nathan, 
as  he  saw  her  vanish  into  voluntary  exile,  "  I'll  pay  you  off  a  great 
many  unsettled  scores  before  you  esc-ape  from  that  trap,  Miss 
Nelly  !"  And  the  memory  of  several  occasions  when  he  had  found 
himself  mysteriously  fastened  out  on  the  coldest  of  the  midwinter 
nights ;  the  thought  of  the  intruding  chairs  purposely  set  as  stum- 
bling blocks  in  his  way  up  stairs  when  obliged  to  grope  in  the 
dark,  because  somebody  had  maliciously  misplaced  the  candle- 
box — together  with  the  stinging  recollection  of  sundry  pins  cun- 
ningly introduced  into  his  coat- tails,  causing  him  for  a  while  to 
suppose  the  sofa  of  the  lady  on  whom  he  called  was  stuffed  with 
needles,  and  that  every  unlucky  chair  on  which  he  essayed  to  sit 
concealed  a  minute  but  terribly  effective  instrument  of  torture, 
thereby  making  himself  very  ridiculous  in  the  lady's  estimation, 
by  suddenly  bouncing  up,  as  if  in  obedienco  to  unseen  wires,  a  la 
puppet,  at  each  successive  sitting  down.  All  these  indignities, 
passing  in  review  before  the  mind  of  the  injured  Nathan,  detracted 
nothing  from  the  zest  of  his  determination  ;  and  accordingly,  medi- 
tating profoundly  that  a  fire  in  the  parlor  could  only  be  produced 
by  immense  backlogs  and  foresticks,  which  only  he  could  split  and 
prepare,  he  resolved  to  bo  deaf  to  Sarah's  beseeching  looks, 
glances  in  the  direction  of  the  cellar  door,  and  final  verbal  state- 
ment of  her  desire,  and  to  declare,  in  a  vastly  good-natured  way, 
that  "  there  was  no  need  of  another  fire — Phil  was  very  comfortable 
as  he  was,"  which  would,  of  course,  be  warmly  seconded  by  their 
courteous  guest,  who  would  consequently  remain  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Nelly,  as  an  inevitable  result,  down  cellar ! 

Meanwhile,  Nelly  was  seized  with  horror,  when,  in  reply  to  an 
Inquiry  for  Miss  Helen,  she  heard  her  brother's  polite  rejoinder 
that  she  was  "somewhere  about  the  house,  and  would  probably 
be  in  soon — she  knows  of  your  coming,  I  believe ;  doesn't  she, 
Sarah  V  elevating  his  eyebrows  interrogatively  upon  that  young 
lady !  Thus  appealed  to,  poor  Sarah  could  only  gasp  a  faint 
"  yes,"  and  wonder  within  herself  what  Nathan  proposed  to  do 
next ;  something  was  in  contemplation — she  could  sec  it  in  his  eyes. 

Nathan  himself  was  at  no  such  loss ;  he  carried  forward  his  de- 
termination to  the  very  letter !  There  was  no  fire  in  the  parlor, 
in  spite  of  Sarah's  despair,  and  he  addressed  himself  immediately 
to  the  entertainment  of  his  visitor,  forcing  him  to  talk  upon  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  which  it  was  apparent  possessed  no  in- 
terest in  his  eyes,  but  which  it  pleased  his  amiable  host  not  to 
observe.  Mr.  Philip  evidently  sat  upon  figurative  pins  of  quite  as 
excruciating  a  nature  as  the  real  ones  of  Nathan's  memory  !  His 
growing  impatience  manifested  itself  in  frequent  fidgetings  of  his 
watch-chain,  and  his  reflections  certainly  were  not  the  pleasantest. 

If  Helen  was  really  at  home,  and  knew  of  his  presence,  why 
didn't  she  appear  1  It  seemed  to  him  nothing  less  than  a  case  of 
intended  slight ;  he  felt  that  it  was  folly  to  remain  longer,  and  was 
a  dozen  times  on  the  point  of  rising,  but  Nathan  contrived  to  de- 
tain him,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  movement — and  at  last, 
not  wishing  to  appear  disconcerted  by  this  singular  treatment  of 
the  lady's,  he  determined  to  "  make  an  evening  of  it,"  which  he 
did,  to  Helen's  intense  agony,  who  was  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
passcth  conception — vexation,  regret,  alarm  and  mortification  pre- 
dominating by  turns.  Indignation  for  her  graceless  brother  stood 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant,  however ;  and  what  dire  plans  of  retali- 
ation were  concocted  and  matured  in  that  shiny,  unkempt  head  of 
hers,  no  one  knew  better  than  herself,  as  shivering  with  the  damp 
atmosphere,  she  muffled  herself  partially  in  a  dilapidated  garment 
whic  h  hung  near  at  hand,  and  crouched  down  by  the  door. 

Meantime  the  fire  in  the  old-fashioned  chimney  waxed  fiercer 
and  higher,  and  radiating  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  the  tor- 
tured visitor,  rendered  him  externally  as  uncomfortable  as  he  was 
already  miserable  in  mind.  Successive  backward  movements  of 
his  chair  contributed  sparingly  to  his  relief!  His  face  became  very 
reel,  and  he  applied  his  handkerchief  nervously  to  his  reeking  brow. 

"  Warm,  Phil  V  demanded  the  incorrigible  Nathan,  concluding 
a  very  funny  storv,  and  abandoning  the  poker,  with  which  he  had 
been  accompanying  himself  upon  the  blazing  logs  ;  "  might  open 
the  door — that  perhaps,"  pointing  to  the  fatal  cellar  door,  near 
which  the  victim,  in  his  violent  retrograde  movements,  had  arrived. 
Phil  clutched  at  this  merciful  suggestion  as  his  only  chance  of 
escape  from  suffocation,  and  sprang  upon  the  indicated  door,  but 
immediately  staggered  back  aghast,  as  a  spectral  figure  in  dirty 
white  tumbled  forward  into  his  arms  !  Poor  Nelly,  tired  and 
chilled,  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  topmost  stair,  with  her  head  against 
the  treacherous  door,  and  awoke  in  the  embrace  of  her  lover. 

There  was  one  suppressed  exclamation  from  the  convulsed  circle 
of  Smiths,  among  whom,  however,  there  appeared  to  exist  great 
unanimity  with  regard  to  the  time  of  retiring,  for,  on  the  instant, 
the  room  was  deserted  by  all  but  the  solitary  pair  by  the  cellar 
door ;  but  a  close  observer  might  have  detected  a  row  of  faces 
ranged  up  and  down  a  very  narrow  aperture  of  the  door  which 
assisted  their  retreat,  and  a  quick  ear  might  have  caught  a  sound 
of  a  great  many  smothered  whispers  and  snickers  in  a  great  variety 
of  intonations  ! 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  Sarah  did  not  make  her  first 
appearance  in  the  dotted  muslin  and  silver  ribbon,  as  had  been 
contemplate  d  ;  or  that  pretty  Helen  Smith  did  no  such  silly  tiling 
ns  to  stav  ar  home  on  the  night  of  the  ball.  But  wc  know  it  will 
be  gratifving  to  all  our  sentimental  friends  to  learn  that  the  next 
time  St.  Nicholas  perched  on  the  great  chimney-top  of  the  hillside 
home,  his  happy  old  ears  were  greeted  by  the  merry  sound  of  a 
gay  wedding-party  below — but  who  Hymen  the  sportsman  noosed 
that  night,  we  leave  oar  acute  reader  to  guess ! 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  A  Mi  IE. 

BY    WILLIE    E.    PA  BOB. 

Sing  who  may,  of  gold  or  glory, 
Miser's  meed  or  warrior's  dream  ; 

I  will  weave  a  fiiirer  story, 
I  will  choose  a  purer  theme. 

Pen  who  may,  a  sounding  sonnet, 

Heavy  in  its  stateliuees, 
Layiog  rules  of  rhyme  upon  it 

Till  it  lose  its  loveliness; 

I  will  wake  a  random  measure, 
I  will  touch  a  truer  string; 

And  perhaps  a  purer  pleasure 
To  the  pleading  spirit  bring. 

Angle!  laughing,  blue-eyed  maiden, 
Fills  the  tenor  of  my  song; 

May  her  years  with  bliss  be  laden, 
As  they  swiftly  glide  along. 

In  the  flush  of  woman's  promise, 
Angel  could  not  be  more  fair; 

And  the  praiae  she  winneth  from  us 
Rises  inceuso-likc  in  air. 

All  that's  pure  and  all  that's  holy, 
Cluster  round  one  loving  shrine; 

Those  who  worship,  there  bend  low, — 
To  their  worship  1  add  mine. 

Youth  Is  fair,  yet  youth  is  fleeting, 
Time  is  now  surnamed  the  Bold; 

But  I  send  her  this  sweet  greeting : 
True  hearts  never  can  grow  old. 

Change  may  come  and  bitter  trial, 
But  life's  gold  Ifl  thus  refined, 

And  the  stream  from  sorrow's  vial 
Falls  upon  a  chastened  mind. 

As  we  tread  the  path  of  duty, 
Thoughts  of  dear  ones  fill  the  soul, 

And  a  form  of  grace  and  beauty 
Points  us  to  life's  distant  goal. 

Then  wo  fancy  angel  pinions 
Flutter  round  us  as  we  go ; 

Coming  from  those  fair  dominions, 
In  their  robes  as  white  as  snow. 

Angie!  take  this  simple  token, 
Poor,  perhaps,  to  give  to  thee; 

But,  when  names  beloved  are  spoken, 
Angle,  then — remomber  me. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MONOMANIAC. 

A  SCEAP  FROM  A  PHYSICIAN'S  DIAEY. 

BY  SYLVANUS  COBB, JR. 

During  the  summer  of  1849  I  was  in  the  western  country, 
whither  I  had  gone  merely  for  recreation  and  to  escape  for  a  sea- 
son the  wearying  duties  of  my  profession.  I  reached  Louisville, 
Ky.,  towards  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  there  I  meant  to  remain 
some  time. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  room  one  morning,  enjoying  my  newspaper 
and  cigar,  when  one  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel  informed  mo  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  office  who  wished  to  seo  mo  very 
much.  I  asked  his  name,  and  then  the  fellow  remembered  that 
he  had  the  visitor's  card.  I  took  it  and  read,  in  a  neat,  copper- 
plate impression,  "Philip  Severns,  M.  D."  I  directed  the 
messenger  to  see  the  doctor  up  ;  and  ere  long  afterwards  the  gen- 
tleman entered.  He  was  a  stout,  good-looking  man,  past  forty, 
and  looked  "every  inch  the  doctor." 

"  This  is  Doctor  Belknap,  I  believe,"  ho  said,  bowing  with  a 
warm  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  It  is,"  said  I ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more  we  were  engaged 
in  just  such  conversation  as  might  be  holden  between  friends  of 
years  standing. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  after  wo  had  rattled  away  for  some  fifteen 
minutes  or  so,  "  I  have  come  to  obtain  your  professional  assist- 
ance. You  have  probably  had  some  cases  of  insanity  to  deal  with 
in  tho  course  of  your  practice  V 

"  A  very  few,"  I  told  him. 

"  But  you  are  willing  to  help  mo  if  you  can  1" 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  the  case  is  here  :  just  in  the  edge  of  the  adjoining  county 
lives  a  wealthy  planter  by  the  name  of  Landear.  He  is  one  of  our 
first  men,  and  much  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  But  lately 
he  has  met  with  a  strange  and  sad  misfortune.  He  presents  one 
of  the  most  curious  cases  of  monomania  that  I  ever  heard  of.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  off  at  certain  seasons 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  hears.  Last  spring  he  went,  and  dur- 
ing one  of  his  hunting  excursions  he  was  attacked  by  an  old  she 
bear,  that  got  him  down,  and  would  have  killed  him  had  not  timely 
assistance  arrived.  The  bear  was  killed,  and  Landear  was  picked 
up  insensible  and  carried  to  tho  camp.  When  he  revived  he 
seemed  sad  and  melancholy,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  ho 
should  not  live  long,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  carried  home  at 
once.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  when  he  reached 
home  I  was  sent  for.  I  found  him  with  a  very  slight  fever,  and  a 
contusion  upon  the  side  of  the  head.  But  the  skull  was  not  in- 
jured at  all,  and  I  soon  made  np  my  mind  that  he  was  suffering 
more  from  tho  effects  of  the  shock  upon  his  mind  than  from  any 


physical  effect.  I  lound  that  lie  shuddered  fearfully  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bear  was  mentioned.  He  had  given  himself  up  as  a 
dead  man  before  the  succor  arrived,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  dwell 
upon  that  one  moment  when  the  mad  beast  stood  over  him  ready 
to  devour  him.  I  gave  such  medicine  as  I  knew  would  very  soon 
relieve  him  of  all  physical  difficulty,  and  then  took  my  leave,  hav- 
ing, among  other  directions,  cautioned  the  family  against  speak- 
ing about  the  bear  in  his  presence. 

"  When  I  next  heard  from  him  his  son  came  to  my  office — it 
was  about  a  week  after  my  visit — and  informed  me  that  his  father 
was  crazy  as  could  be — that  he  tried  to  kill  everybody  that  came 
near  him  ;  and  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  negroes  they  had  got 
him  bound.  I  hastened  off  at  once,  and  found  Landear  in  the 
most  confirmed  state  of  monomania.  He  begged  of  me  not  to 
come  near  him,  for  he  assured  me  he  should  eat  me  if  I  did.  He 
swore  that  he  was  a  bear !  I  conversed  with  him  a  long  time,  and 
found  him  perfectly  rational  on  all  other  points.  He  conversed 
freely,  but  that  one  idea  clung  to  him.  He  would  growl  and 
glare,  and  ask  me  to  look  at  his  claws,  imagining  that  his  fingers 
were  real  claws. 

"  Since  then  I  have  done  all  that  lay  in  my  power.  I  have  re- 
sorted to  all  kinds  of  pleasant  stratagems  that  I  could  think  of, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  poor  man  still  suffered,  and  he  seemed 
to  grow  weak  and  faint  in  body,  but  savage  and  ungovernable  in 
disposition.  He  will  have  raw  meat  to  cat,  and  ho  tries  to  scratch 
and  bite  every  one  who  approaches  him.  Now  what  can  be  done  V 

"  Does  he  state  any  causo  for  his  having  been  turned  into  a 
bear  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,"  returned  Severns,  "  ho  imagines  he  was  killed  in  the 
forest,  and  that  they  made  a  mistake  and  brought  the  bear  home." 

I  pondered  a  while,  and  then  informed  my  visitor  that  I  could 
think  of  but  one  plan  ;  and  that  was  to  kill  him. 

"  Kill  him?" 

"  Yes — just  enough  so  that  he  shall  think  so." 
"  Ah,  yes — now  I  seo." 

I  threw  aside  my  paper,  and  entered  at  once  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject ;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  we  had  the 
plan  all  laid.  I  asked  Severns  if  thero  was  a  stuffed  bear  skin  iu 
the  place,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  one  himself — one  that 
Landear  had  stuffed  and  given  him. 

We  went  at  once  to  Sovcrns's  dwelling,  and  there  I  found  a  bear 
as  natural  as  life.  We  put  the  effigy  into  a  covered  wagon,  and 
then  started  for  Bullit  county,  the  residence  of  Landear  being 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  I  found  the  estate  to  be  a  noble  one, 
and  everything  around  betokened  wealth  and  refinement.  Wo 
called  such  members  of  the  family  as  we  wished  to  assist  us,  and 
explained  to  them  what  we  desired  to  do.  They  entered  into  the 
arrangement  with  much  zeal,  and  I  soon  found  that  Severns  had 
been  telling  them  that  I  was  something  extra  in  the  way  of  attend- 
ing to  such  cases. 

We  had  the  representative  bear  taken  into  tho  house,  where  it 
would  be  handy,  and  then  Landear's  son — a  young  man  about 
one-and-twenty — went  around  so  as  to  enter  his  father's  room  by 
a  door  directly  back  of  the  place  where  the  ill-fated  man  sat.  I 
then  took  a  gun  loaded  with  a  heavy  charge  of  powder  and  wad- 
ding only,  and  after  this  we  started  for  the  room  where  tho  patient 
was  confined. 

I  found  George  Landear  to  be  a  stout,  noble-looking  man,  not 
far  from  fifty  years  old,  but  pale  and  haggard  now.  He  was  sit- 
ting in  a  great,  stout  arm-chair,  with  straps  passing  around  his 
legs,  breast,  arms  and  head,  and  thus  confined. 

"Mercy!"  I  cried,  assuming  as  frightened  a  tono  and  look  as 
possible,  "  why  do  you  keep  this  bear  here  ?    He'll  bite  somebody !" 

Upon  this  the  monomaniac  began  to  growl  and  gnash  his  teeth. 

"  Hold  !"  I  cried,  coming  nearer  to  the  poor  man,  and  holding 
up  my  hands  in  astonishment.  "  This  ferocious  beast  has  killed  a 
man.  If  we  kill  him  now,  the  man  he  slew  will  bo  restored. 
Stand  back  !  Let  me  kill  him  !  I'll  shoot  him  through  the  head  !" 

With  these  words  I  raised  my  gun  and  aimed  it  at  the  man's 
face.  He  glared  at  me  furiously,  and  seemed  anxious  to  reach 
me.  He  growled  louder  than  ever  before,  and  his  teeth  gnashed 
in  rage.  With  a  quick,  slight  movement,  I  raised  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  and  fired.  The  report  was  deafening,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  smoke.  The  young  man,  who  had  stood  prepared,  im- 
mediately burled  his  father's  chair  over  backwards,  and  then  threw 
a  thick  quilt  over  him.  While  ono  party  brought  in  the  stutfed 
bear,  and  poured  a  lot  of  dark  red  fluid,  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
over  the  floor,  Severns  and  myself  cut  the  straps  that  bound  the 
monomaniac,  and  dragging  him  away, wo  put  the  bear  in  his  place. 

Landear  was  now  lifted  to  another  chair,  but  it  was  somo  mo- 
ments ere  he  eame  to  himself.  When  the  return  of  perfect  con- 
sciousness was  apparent,  Severns  was  ready  for  him. 

"  My  dear  Landear,"  he  cried,  starting  forward  and  grasping 
the  planter's  hand  with  every  appearance  of  astonishment  and  de- 
light, "  where  have  you  been  ?  What  has  been  the  matter  with 
you  ?  J ust  look  there,  sir !  Look  and  see  what  we  found  in  your 
chair.    For  mercy's  sake,  look  I" 

Landear  turned  his  gaze  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  there 
he  saw  the  big  chair  overturned,  a  hugo  bear  bound  to  it  all 
bloody  and  dead,  and  tho  purple  tide  of  brute  life  standing  in 
pools  upon  the  floor. 

"  Wasn't  I  in  that  chair?"  he  whispered,  shuddering  fearfully. 

"  I  don't  know  where  you  were,"  returned  Severns.  "  We  were 
determined  to  shoot  the  bear,  for  we  knew  that  some  wicked  spirit 
held  you  away  from  us  while  that  bear  was  here." 

Then  the  doctor  turned  to  those  who  stood  around,  and  ordered 
them  to  drag  tho  bear  away.  Tho  order  was  quickly  obeyed. 
Two  men  seized  the  animal  by  the  hind  legs  and  dragged  him  off, 
and  Landear  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  wide  trail  of  blood  that  was 
left  behind. 


"  There !"  shouted  Severns,  as  soon  as  the  door  wic 
"you  are  safe  now,  my  dear  friend.  The  accursed  beast 
power  over  you  no  more.    Thank  God,  he  is  killed  at  last . 

Slowly  Landear  seemed  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  things  about 
him.  He  raised  his  eyes  from  the  trail  of  seeming  blood,  and 
gazed  into  the  face  of  his  physician. 

"Doctor  Severns,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  whispering  tone,  "are 
you  sure  the  bear  is  dead  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,  sir,"  Severns  replied  ;  "  the  ball  went  directly 
through  the  heart.    You  have  no  more  to  fear." 

Landear  placed  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  after  remaining  so  for 
some  moments,  he( attempted  to  rise;  but  his  strength  failed  him, 
and  he  would  have  sunk  to  the  floor  had  not  Severns  caught  him. 
I  advised  that  he  should  bo  conducted  to  his  bed  at  once,  and  the 
advico  was  followed.  We  prescribed  such  restoratives  as  we 
thought  his  system  would  bear,  and  then  took  our  leave,  promising 
to  call  again  on  the  next  day. 

It  was  a  week  before  I  went  out  tgain,  though  Severns  had 
been  nearly  every  day.  At  that  time  I  found  Landear  up  and 
dressed,  and  looking  very  well.  Tho  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 
in  copious  streams  as  he  blessed  me  for  the  service  I  had  rendered 
him.  Of  course  I  dared  not  then  undeceive  him,  so  I  professed 
to  have  done  a  real  service  to  him  by  really  shooting  tho  bear. 

Before  I  left  Louisville  I  received  a  handsome  sum  of  gold  from 
the  younger  Landear,  and  as  I  knew  they  were  amply  able  I  kept 
it. 

Six  years  afterwards  I  visited  Louisville  again.  I  found  Dr. 
Severns,  and  together  we  went  out  to  see  Mr.  Landear.  He  was 
now  stout  and  strong  once  more,  and  the  stern  power  of  intellect 
was  his  again.  He  thanked  me  again — this  time  earnestly  and 
frankly — and  then  we  sat  down  to  a  social  chat. 

Even  now  Landear  could  hardly  realize  that  he  had  not  once 
been  a  bear,  and  suffered  all  that  he  then  imagined.  The  whole 
scene  of  his  monomania  was  fixed  in  his  memory;  ho  could  re- 
member every  feeling  he  then  experienced,  even  to  the  moment 
when  I  aimed  the  gun  at  him. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  he  explained  to  me,  "  very  strange ;  but 
yet  of  course  I  understand  it  all.  When  I  trust  to  my  memory, 
it  really  seems  as  though  all  those  things  were  realities — just  as  a 
vivid  dream  seems  to  you.  I  remember  when  you  came  in  with 
the  gun,  and  when  you  cried  out  in  affright  about  the  bear.  Then 
I  was  a  bear!  Even  now  I  cannot  force  my  mind  to  a  single  idea 
of  anything  connected  with  my  person  at  that  time  but  the  body — 
hair,  claws,  appetite,  and  all — of  a  huge  bear.  I  remember  your 
aiming  at  me — and  your  firing.  Then  I  fell  over,  and  I  thought  I 
was  dead.  When  I  came  to,  and  saw  the  bloody  floor  and  the 
dead  bear,  and  remembered  what  you  had  said  before  you  fired,  I 
knew  I  was  a  man.  My  mind  was  changed  as  if  by  magic.  I 
believed  then  that  I  had  been  in  that  bear — that  my  soul  had  ani- 
mated him  ;  but  that  the  moment  he  was  shot,  and  his  animal  life 
gone,  my  eouI  came  out  from  its  confinement,  and  my  body  had 
returned  to  me." 

"  And  does  it  appear  the  same  to  you  now  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  Let  me  explain  :  When  you  wake  up  out 
of  a  sleep,  and  remember  a  very  vivid  dream  you  may  have  had,  it 
is  just  as  plain  to  you  as  though  it  was  real." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I. 

"Well,"  ho  added,  "the  scenes  of  that  season  of  monomania 
are  not  only  fixed  as  a  dream,  but  they  have  all  the  accompani- 
ments of  reality.  Of  course  my  reason  tells  me  that  'twas  all 
imaginary,  but  my  memory  will  hold  all  the  horrors  of  those  dark 
hours ;  and  though  I  know  I  have  never  been  anything  but  a 
human  being,  yet  I  feel,  in  every  respect  of  experience,  that  for 
long,  long  weeks  I  was  a  mad,  raving  bear.  I  have  tried  very 
hard — even  to  hours  of  study — to  remember  some  incident,  or  mo- 
ment of  thought,  during  that  monomania  which  had  some  connec- 
tion with  myself  as  a  human  being,  but  I  never  can  do  it.  I  can 
only  see  a  huge  beast,  confined  in  a  chair,  eager  to  eat  men, 
women  and  i^ildren." 

I  remained  a  week  with  the  noble-hearted  planter,  and  then  I 
went  my  way.  I  hear  from  him  often  now.  He  is  well,  and  firm 
in  mind,  and  has  no  fears  of  any  more  monomania.  But  be  sure 
he  has  not  been  bear-hunting  since  that  eventful  season. 


DIAMONDS. 

During  a  recent  lecture  on  mineralogy,  at  the  Truro  institution, 
Captain  Mahmond,  as  an  instance  of  tho  practical  importance  of 
being  able  to  ascertain  the  scale  of  hardness  of  minerals,  related  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  to  a  gold  digger.  This  man,  when 
working  at  the  diggings,  found  a  rock  crystal,  and  thinking  it  was 
a  large  diamond,  he  immediately  left  his  work  aud  went  home. 
He  invited  a  friend  to  take  tea  with  him,  and  produced  the  sup- 
posed diamond  on  the  tea-table  ;  his  friend  ottered  $1000  for  it, 
which  the  digger-refused  to  take.  He  made  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  arriving  in  London  went  to  a  mineral  dealer,  and 
offered  him  the  precious  stone  for  sale.  The  dealer,  however,  on 
trying  its  hardness,  found  that  it  was  only  common  quartz;  and 
after  convincing  the  digger  of  his  mistake,  be  gave  him  a  few  shil- 
ings  for  it,  on  account  of  its  beauty. — New  York  Tribune. 


RIGID  NOTIONS  OF  DUTY. 

A  soldier  on  duty  at  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  was  burnt  a  few  years  ago,  was  stationed  and  had  been 
forgotten  in  one  suite  of  apartments  that  was  in  flames.  A  Greek 
priest  was  tho  last  person  to  rush  through  the  burning  rooms,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  save  a  crucifix  in  a  chapel;  and 
returning,  he  was  hailed  by  the  sentry,  who  must  in  a  few  minutes 
more  have  been  suffocated.  "What  do  you  want?"  cried  the 
priest;  "save  yourself,  or  you  will  be  lost." — "I  can't  leave,"  re- 
plied the  sentry,  "  because  I  am  unrelieved  ;  but  I  called  to  you  to 
give  me  jour  blessing  before  I  die."  The  priest  blessed  him,  and 
the  soldier  died  at  his  post. —  Court  and  Camp, 


If  fashion  gives  the  word,  every  distinction  of  beauty,  complex- 
ion or  stature  ceases. —  Goldsmith. 
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BALLOTJ'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


THOMAS  BLANCHARD,  THE  INVENTOR. 

The  gentleman  whose  portrait,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Hill,  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  & 
Case,  accompanies  this  sketch,  has  achieved  fame  and 
fortune  by  a  scries  of  useful  inventions  which  fairly  en- 
title him  to  take  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. Though  Mr.  Blanchard  is  a  modest  and  retiring 
man,  quite  content  to  let  his  works  speak  for  him,  we 
have  deemed  it  a  duty,  as  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure,  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  slight  sketch  of  his  career. 
Thomas  Blanchard  was  born  in  Sutton,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  June  24,  1788.  The  origin  of  the  fami- 
ly is  French  ;  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  having 
left  Normandy,  removed  to  England,  and  thence  to 
Massachusetts,  where  he  settled  in  Charlestown,  in  the 
year  1639.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
a  farmer,  and  the  father  of  a  large  family.  At  an  early 
age,  Thomas  exhibited  a  fondness  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  was  noted  among  his  companions  for  his  in- 
genuity and  dexterity  in  contriving  mechanical  toys, 
such  as  water-wheels,  windmills,  etc.,  with  no  other 
tools  than  a  knife  and  gimlet.  His  occasional  visits  to 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  fired  him  with  the  desire  of  con- 
structing a  little  establishment  of  bis  own,  and  with  the 
kitchen  bellows,  an  iron  wedge  for  an  anvil,  and  such 
other  substitutes  as  his  ingenuity  suggested,  he  contrived 
a  miniature  forge,  which  actually  performed  his  work 
respectably.  His  first  practical  invention  was  a  ma- 
chine for  paring  apples,  which  be  contrived  and  put 
in  operation  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  By  this 
machine,  still  in  extensive  use,  he  could  accomplish 
more  work  than  half  a  dozen  girls  by  their  unaided 
labor.  His  next  undertaking,  commenced  when  be  was 
eighteen,  though  the  idea  had  occupied  his  mind  long 
before  that,  was  a  machine  for  making  tacks,  the  pro- 
cess then  being  performed  by  hand,  and  tedious  and 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  He  encountered  various  ob- 
stacles and  discouragements,  the  want  of  means  being 
the  most  serious,  but  finally  he  triumphed.  His  success 
was  so  complete  that  he  was  able  to  manufacture  five 
hundred  tacks  per  minute,  with  more  finished  heads  and 
points  that  manual  labor  had  ever  succeeded  in  making. 
He  sold  the  patent  for  this  invention  to  a  company  for 
five  thousand  dollars — a  sum  far  below  its  value,  but 
which  enabled  the  inventor  not  only  to  relieve  him- 
self from  all  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but  gave  him  a 
small  capital  which  enabled  him  to  study  the  science  of 
mechanics  more  thoroughly,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  development  of  his  inventive  genius.  His  next 
great  invention  was  a  machine  for  turning  musket  bar- 
rels with  an  external  finish.  The  lathe  which  ho  pro- 
duced not  only  turned  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  barrel, 
but  the  tlat  and  oval  sides  of  the  breech,  by  the  com- 
bination of  one  single,  self-directing  operation.  He 
almost  immediately  secured  a  contract  for  erecting  one  of  his  ma- 
chines at  the  Springfield  Armory.  "  While  the  workmen,"  savs 
Mr.  Howe,  "were  gathered  around  to  witness  its  operation,  an 
incident  occurred  which  finally  led  to  the  truly  wonderful  inven- 
tion for  turning  irregular  forms.  One  of  the  men,  addressing 
himself  to  a  companion,  says,  '  Well,  John,  he  has  spoiled  vour 
job.'  '  I  care  not  for  that,  was  the  reply,  '  as  long  as  I  can  get  a 
better.'  One  of  the  muskct-stockcrs,  with  a  confident  shake  of 
the  head,  then  boastingly  exclaimed,  ' that  he  (Blanchard)  could 
not  spoil  his,  for  he  couid  not  turn  a  gun-stock !'  This  remark 
struc  k  Blanchard  very  forcibly,  and  in  answer  he  observed,  '  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  that,  but  will  think  of  it  awhile.'  The  idea  of  turn- 
ing by  machinery  such  a  long  irregular  form  as  the  stock  of  a 
musket  seemed  absurd,  but  ho  could  not  banish  the  subject  from 
his  mind.  After  remaining  a  few  days  longer  at  Springfield,  he 
left  for  his  residence  in  Millburv,  Worcester  County.  While  pass- 
ing in  a  one-horse  vehicle,  in  a  state  of  deep  meditation,  through 
the  old  town  of  Hrimfield,  the  whole  principle  of  turning  irregu- 
lar forms  from  a  pattern  at  once  burst  upon  bis  mind.  The  idea 
was  so  pleasing  ami  forcible  that,  like  Archimedes  of  old,  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  'I  have  got  it!  I  have  got  it!'  Two  countrymen, 
overbearing  this,  suddenly  started  up  from  the  wayside,  with  coun- 
tenances expressive  of  wonder ;  when  one  of  them,  addressing  his 
companion,  said,  '  I  guess  that  man's  crazy  !'  In  a  short  time, 
Blanchard  btiilt  a  model  of  this  ma.  bine,  ami  so  exact  were  its 
operations  that  it  would  perfectly  turn  a  miniature  stock."  The 
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date  of  this  great  invention  is  1818.  One  of  its  most  useful  and 
universal  applications  is  in  the  turning  of  boot  and  shoe  lasts. 
The  application  of  the  principle  to  making  copies  of  busts  and 
statues  and  to  cutting  cameos  was  subsequently  made  by  Mr. 
Blanchard,  and  it  was  these  applications  which  excited  such  ad- 
miration at  the  recent  Paris  exposition,  and  obtained  for  the  invm- 
tor  a  first-class  medal.  It  would  be  impossible  without  diagrams 
and  drawings  to  convey  an  intelligible  idea  of  Mr.  Blanchard's 
machine  ft". r  cutting  busts  of  equal  dimensions  to  the  model,  or  on 
an  enlarged  or  reduced  scale.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  operation 
is  perfect,  and  that  the  copy,  whether  equal  in  size,  reduced  or  en- 
larged, is  mathematically  accurate,  and  requires  for  its  finish  only 
a  little  polishing  of  the  surface.  We  have  seen  a  reduced  bust  in 
marble  of  Napoleon  III.  and  one  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  exe- 
cuted in  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  their  majesties,  most  elaborately 
finished  in  the  minutest  and  most  delicate  details.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  application  of  Mr.  Blan.hard's  invention  must  Iks 
obvious  to  every  amateur  of  the  arts.  "  By  means  of  these  ad- 
mirable machines,"  says  M.  Boquillon,  "a  reproduction  may  now 
have  the  value  of  an  Original.  With  them  will  disappear  the  mere 
approximations  executed  by  doubtful  artists,  or  those  copies  which 
true  talent  reluctantly  undertakes,  because,  after  all,  it  can  only 
make  a  fatally  inacc  urate  translation.  They  reconcile  industry 
with  art,  which  they  place  henceforth  beyond  the  r<  ach  of  the 
attacks  of  the  spirit  of  traffic,  by  giving  to  commerce  its  finest 
creations,  by  popularizing  them,  and  placing  within  the  reach  of 


all  those  masterpieces  which  have  hitherto  been  the  pos- 
session of  the  smallest  number.  By  these  machines, 
the  modern  artist  feels  himself  relieved  of  the  irksome 
task  of  copying  himself ;  under  his  hands,  unfatigued 
by  the  labor  of  marble,  stone,  or  steel,  the  clay  will 
yield  more  readily  and  oftcner.  The  distinction  between 
the  bronzes  of  art  and  the  bronzes  of  commerce  will 
disappear,  for  one  will  be  no  dearer  than  the  othor.  Tho 
masses  will  be  brought  back  to  tho  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  and  true,  and  the  general  taste  will  be  puri- 
fied." But  wo  are  anticipating  somewhat.  Mr.  Blan- 
chard's turning  machines  were  introduced  into  the  na- 
tional armories  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  at  Springfield, 
and  in  1833  his  patent,  having  expired,  wa9  renewed  by 
'  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  an  original  ma- 
chine, standing  among  the  first  American  inventions, 
for  which  the  inventor  had  not  been  compensated  ac- 
cording to  its  utility."  In  1825,  when  public  attention 
was  engaged  on  the  subject  of  railroads  and  locomotive 
power,  Mr.  Blanchard  built  a  steam -carriage  for  travel- 
ling on  common  roads,  which  is  believed  to  hare  been 
the  first  locomotive  ever  put  in  operation  in  this  coun- 
try. It  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inventor, 
turned  corners,  went  backward  and  forward,  and  as- 
cended grades.  He  also  built  models  of  railroad  turn- 
outs, and  other  improvements,  now  in  general  use.  He 
submitted  to  Gov.  Clinton,  of  New  York,  a  plan  for 
building  a  railroad  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  which 
had  received  the  approval  of  heavy  capitalists,  but  yield- 
ing to  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  their 
adoption,  abandoned  his  project.  In  1826,  he  built  a 
light  draft  steamer,  with  the  wheel  astern,  which  ascend- 
ed the  falls  between  Hartford  and  Springfield  with  per- 
fect ease,  thus  commencing  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Springfield,  steam  navigation  having  previously  ended 
at  Hartford.  In  1828,  the  inventor,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  made  an  excursion  up  the  river  to  a  distance  of 
150  miles.  Ho  was  everywhere  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  enthusiasm.  His  boat,  the  *'  Vermont,"  was 
succeeded  by  another,  the  "  Massachusetts,"  of  larger 
tonnage,  but  drawing  only  eighteen  inches  of  water,  hi 
1830,  he  was  employed  to"  build  a  boat  to  ply  between 
Pittsburg  and  Olean  Point,  on  the  Alleghany,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  the  fall  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
600  feet,  and  the  river  in  many  places  having  a  very 
rapid  current.  The  boat  was  named  the  "  Alleghany, 
and  made  her  trial  trip  with  30  passengers  and  25  tons 
of  freight  on  board,  penetrating  solitudes  in  which  the 
smoke  of  a  steamer  had  never  before  been  seen.  Mr. 
Blanchard  was  on  board,  and  by  his  invitation,  tho  cele- 
brated Indian  chief,  Complanter,  came  on  l>oard,  when 
tho  boat  reached  his  village,  with  his  whole  family,  and 
made  an  excursion  up  the  river  to  his  infinite  delight, 
exclaiming,  "  Great !  great !  great !  great  power !"  The 
success  of  the  "  Alleghany "  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
navigating  small  and  rapid  rivers  by  steam,  and  this  kind  of  boat 
is  now  in  general  use.  But  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Blanchard's 
inventions  is  now  to  be  noticed,  viz.,  his  machine  for  bending 
wood.  By  the  operation  of  this  machine,  ship  timber  of  the  larg- 
est size  can  be  bent  into  any  desired  curve,  without  breaking  its 
longitudinal  fibres,  while  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  in- 
creases its  solidity.  The  timber  is  first  steamed  or  softened  in  a 
chemical  hath.  It  was  this  machine  which  had  received  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  tho  United  States'  government  inspectors, 
which  created  an  unparalleled  sensation  at  Paris,  obtained  the 
unanimous  approval  of  tho  jury,  the  first-class  silver  medal,  and 
the  sale  of  the  patent  right  for  France  for  a  very  large  sum.  It 
was  particularly  appreciated  in  France,  l>ecausc  there  the  natural 
ship-knees  furnished  by  the  forests  had  liecome  entirely  exhausted. 
The  machine  also  has  its  important  uses  in  manufacturing  felloes 
of  wheels,  plough  handles,  picture  frames,  curved  furniture,  etc. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  advantages  of  this  invention  are  be- 
vond  the  powers  of  conception,  and  that  it  inaugurates  a  new  era 
in  shipbuilding.  We  have  thus  rapidly  passed  in  review  Mr. 
Blanchard's  principal  claims  to  honor  and  emolument,  reserving 
no  room  for  noting  the  various  honorable  testimonials  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  the  various  trials  in  the  way  of  violations  of  his  patents 
and  plagiarisms  from  bis  inventions  to  which,  in  common  with  all 
distinguished  inventors,  he  has  been  subjected.  He  is  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  ample  fortune,  secured  by  his  own  genius. 
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GOLD  IN  AFRICA. 
According  to  a  newspaper  published  in  Algiers,  France  will  be 
henceforth  richer  in  gold  mines  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  for  while  the  spirit  of  adventure  seeks  this  precious  metal  at 
a  distance,  in  California,  Australia  and  Guiana,  it  neglects  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  this  mineral  offered  by  the  whole  of  Sa- 
hara. The  Touaregs,  who  inhabit  this  country,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  far  less  a  desert  and  far  more  easily  approached  than  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be,  in  the  month  of  January  last  offered  the 
French  government  the  friendship  and  services  of  the  tribe  for  the 
protection  of  caravans  coming  to  trade  with  or  to  pass  into  Soudan. 
They  offered  in  exchange  for  French  products,  ivory,  peltry,  per- 
fumes, wax  and  gold  dust.  Mr.  Hcrbrugger  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  the  Berber  historian  Ebn-Khaldoun  :  "A  trustworthy 
man  of  Scdjelmcsa,  states  that  in  the  country  of  Kaskas,  among 
the  blacks,  the  Sultan  Djata,  the  successor  of  Monsa-Moussa,  sold 
the  celebrated  block  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  treasures  of  the 
sovereign  of  Mnilli.  It  weighed  20  quintals  just  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  mines."  Something  of  a  nugget !  Now  we  really  hope 
that  the  colonists  of  Algeria  will  not  go  mad  about  gold-digging. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  particularly  a  soil  as  fertile  as  that  of 
Algeria  is  represented  to  be,  will  prove  far  more  remunerative  than 
digging  and  delving  after  gold.  Many  a  New  England  husband- 
man has  bitterly  lamented  his  abandonment  of  tho  old  homestead 
in  pursuit  of  the  yellow  mirage  of  California.  If  gold  were  as  easily 
obtained  as  the  sanguine  expect,  it  would  be  a  drug  in  tho  market. 
It  is  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  health,  happiness  and  life.  Noth- 
ing is  more  delirious  and  mad  than  the  gold  fever.  California  lies 
at  our  doors.  Each  man  has  a  gold  mine  in  his  profession  or  his 
trade,  if  he  choose  to  work  it ;  and  the  same  resolution,  energy, 
toil  and  self-denial  which  extract  the  precious  metal  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  would  yield  the  equivalent  of  gold,  if  directed 
in  other  channels.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  wealth,  but  the  fatal  haste 
to  be  rich,  that  works  so  much  woe  in  our  age  and  generation. 


Organ  Grinders. — These  peripatetic  nuisances  are  again 
painfully  prevalent.  They  have  been  hybernating,  but  are  now 
coming  out  remarkably  strong,  in  company  with  cracked  fiddles, 
tamborincs,  hurdy-gurdies,  and  ridiculous  little  monkeys  with 
dingy  red  frocks  and  Kossuth  hats.    Viva  la  musical 


Cooking  without  Fire. — Tho  Scientific  American  tells  us 
about  a  way  of  cooking  without  fire  by  means  of  quicklime  and 
water.    The  next  improvement  will  be  eating  without  food. 


SPLINTERS. 


 John  Pintard,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  has  three  chairs  which 

belonged  to  tho  first  United  States  Congress. 

....  The  National  Intdligcncer  says  Everett's  Washington 
oration  is  already  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  country. 

 Mile.  Vestvali  has  returned  to  the  United  States  after  a 

most  triumphant  campaign  in  Mexico. 

  The  Princess  Royal  of  England  will  be  married  to  Prince 

Frederick  of  Prussia  some  time  in  the  coming  year. 

 Miss  Frederica  Bremer  is  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 

Stockholm  very  quietly,  engaged  in  writing  a  new  work. 

  Bayard  Taylor  will  leave  this  country  in  July  for  a  tour 

n  the  northern  part  of  Europe. 

  They  are  going  to  erect  a  great  hotel  in  London  on  the 

site  lately  occupied  by  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre. 

 Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  us  of  a  holy  man  who  cheated 

at  cards  for  the  benefit  of  his  faTorite  charity. 

  The  Chinese  say  that  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 

own  fortune,  because  character  is  fate. 

 The  ball  of  the  waiters  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  N.  Y., 

is  described  in  England  among  the  fashionable  doings  here. 

 The  amount  of  precious  metals  received  at  the  United 

States  mint  during  the  last  year  was  $56,151,902. 

....  A  '*  new  charter  for  the  city  of  New  York  "  has  come  to  be 
an  annual  occurrence  in  tho  Albany  legislature. 

 A  Frenchman  says  in  200  years  America  will  bo  on  a  par 

with  some  European  States.    Patronizing ! 

....  Some  "  confounded  foreigner,"  says,  "  look  on  each  rail- 
way as  a  loaded  pistol  aimed  at  your  head." 

 James  says  Bumor  ought  to  be  painted  not  only  with  a 

hundred  tongues  but  with  a  huge  magnifying  glass. 

 A  whale  sixty  feet  long,  worth  $250,  lately  went  ashore 

off  Currituck,  N.  C,  and  Abraham  Baum  socurcd  him. 

 Alphcus  J.  Lyman,  a  Hartford  schoolmaster,  was  lately 

fined  $29  70  for  brutally  whipping  a  pupil. 

 Bamum  told  the  court  in  New  York  that  he  had  been 

squeezed  perfectly  dry,  but  invited  another  turn  of  the  screws. 

 The  shipping  of  Coolies  from  China  is  a  new  form  of  the 

slave  trade.    How  coolly  it  is  done  ! 

....  Sarah  Haycraft,  who  murdered  a  man  in  St.  Louis,  is  to 
be  imprisoned  for  twenty-five  years — not  hanged. 

 The  French  have  not  got  over  the  excitement  consequent 

on  the  birth  of  "  that  blessed  baby  "  yet. 

 To  be  obliged  to  wear  an  overcoat  in  the  "merrie  month 

of  May,"  is  particularly  pleasant  and  refreshing. 

 It  is  n't  too  late  yet  to  set  out  trees  by  the  roadside,  and 

thus  earn  the  thanks  of  posterity. 


THE  MISERIES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  has  been  making  inquiries  into 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  report  already  presented  comprises  details  sufficiently  painful 
to  every  philanthropic  heart.  It  is  stated  that  in  22  districts  there 
are  not  less  than  1200  tenements,  tho  smallest  of  which  contains 
ten  families.  In  one  house  there  were  112  families,  the  greater 
part  having  eight  or  ten  members  each.  In  a  building  in  the  13th 
ward,  there  is  a  house  with  96  separate  rooms,  occupied  by  146 
families,  the  whole  forming  a  mass  of  577  individuals.  The  in- 
mates are  crowded  together  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
malady  or  health,  if  health  can  be  maintained  in  a  pestilential 
atmosphere,  deprived  of  sun  and  air.  Of  course,  such  places  are 
the  abodes  of  the  most  abject  misery,  the  hot-beds  of  disease  and 
vice. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  the  revolting 
details  of  this  misery,  but  to  remark  upon  the  commentary  of  the 
New  York  "  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,"  a  French  paper.  That 
journal  says  : — "  Such  is  the  picture.  However  repulsive  it  may 
appear,  however  exaggerated  it  may  be  thought,  the  colors  are  un- 
happily far  from  being  overloaded.  The  mysteries  of  European 
capitals  are  nothing,  in  fact,  compared  with  those  comprised  in  cer- 
tain quarters  of  the  haughty  and  superb  New  York.  Nowhere 
docs  misery  wear  a  more  ignoble  or  repulsive  aspect ;  nowhere  is 
the  descent,  down  which  it  glides  from  misfortune  to  abjection, 
more  irresistible.  Nowhere,  also,  we  assert,  are  the  disinherited 
classes  abandoned  to  such  an  extent  to  their  fate." 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  French  editor  asserts  that  the  mise- 
ries of  his  own  capital  are  surpassed  by  those  of  New  York  1  Has 
he  forgotten  those  villanous  faubourgs  of  Paris,  where  the  most 
hideous  destitution  and  the  most  hideous  crime  reproduce  each 
other  constantly'!  Or  is  there  no  faith  in  statistics — no  reliability 
in  journalists — no  truth  in  travellers  who  have  described  scenes 
that  we  dare  not  even  sketch?  That  there  aro  wretchedness, 
squalid  destitution,  vice  and  disease,  accumulated  in  certain  locali- 
ties of  New  York,  we  cannot  deny — such  things  are  incidental  to 
the  life  of  every  great  city ;  but  that  these  evils  surpass  those  of 
tho  great  European  capitals—  of  Paris  and  of  London,  for  instance, 
— we  can  never  be  made  to  believe. 

But  when  the  writer  speaks  of  the  abandonment  of  the  wretched 
to  their  fate,  and  intimates  that  society  is  indifferent  to  it,  and 
inactive  with  regard  to  it,  he  palpably  consults  his  prejudices 
rather  than  his  convictions,  or  his  knowledge  of  facts.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  strenuous  and  constant  efforts 
made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  depraved  and  destitute  1 
Has  he  never  heard  of  the  Five  Points'  mission  and  its  success  t 
Has  he  never  noted  the  action  of  the  various  charitable  societies 
with  which  New  York  abounds  ? 

New  York  deserves  tho  name  of  "imperial"  for"  nothing  more 
than  for  the  munificence  of  her  charities.  In  no  city  of  the  world 
is  the  golden  law  of  Christianity — "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
— more  steadfastly  acted  up  to.  The  public  and  privato  charity 
of  New  Yorkers,  as  well  as  their  boundless  hospitality,  is  pro- 
verbial. Tho  peculiar  position  of  the  city,  its  commercial  charac- 
ter, its  vast  extent,  attract  to  it  naturally  a  larger  amount  of  tho 
waifs  of  humanity  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  it  has  its  full  share  of  human  misery  as  well  as  human 
prosperity.  But  that  this  misery  is  suffered  to  multiply  itself,  un- 
checked, is  untrue — as  untrue  as  the  assertion  that  the  distress  and 
destitution  exceed  that  of  the  great  European  capitals.  Possibly, 
legislative  wisdom  may  devise  some  plan  for  a  general  reform  and 
improvement  of  the  destitute  classes ;  but  that  thev  receive  no 
care  and  no  thought,  is  a  loose  and  random  assertion,  unworthy 
of  an  intelligent  journalist. 


Improvements  in  Arms. — The  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  manufacturing,  at  the  different  armories,  a  rifle 
musket  far  superior  to  any  of  the  small  arms  now  in  use.  The 
ban-el  of  this  new  weapon  is  but  40  inches  in  length,  with  a  calibre 
of  0  48  of  an  inch,  and  has  three  decreasing  grooves  cut  in  it,  with 
sights  graduated  from  100  to  1000  yards.  The  locks  are  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Maynard's  patent  primers,  which  are  regarded  as 
greatly  superior  to  the  old  percussion  priming.  The  ball,  on  the 
Minie  plan,  weighs  497  grains.  The  new  piece  is  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  lighter  than  the  old  one,  and  requires  but  one  half  the  charge. 


Trouble  from  France. — The  Richmond  Dispatch  says  : 
"  It  is  believed  that  the  emperor  of  France  would  willingly  turn 
his  victorious  arms  to  this  hemisphere,  and  attempt  to  humble 
America  as  well  as  Russia."  We  cannot  believe  it — and  for  this 
simple  reason.  Louis  Napoleon  has  lived  in  America,  and  if  he 
has  not  learned  to  love,  he  has  at  lcai»t  learned  to  fear  it.  He 
knows  our  resources  and  our  spirit,  and  that  the  starred  and 
striped  flag  of  our  Union  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be 
humbled  in  tho  dust. 


Hard  to  Credit. — A  story  is  going  the  rounds,  that  a  gen- 
tleman in  Iberville  parish,  Louisiana,  shot  a  strange  bird  as  large 
as  a  turkey,  in  the  craw  of  which  he  found  nine  hundred  dia- 
monds, worth  over  $15,000.  "Evidently  a  foreign  fowl,"  says 
the  story.    Wasn't  it  a  French  canard? 


Theory  and  Practice. — A  preacher  in  London  says  that 
the  world  will  come  to  an  end  in  1865.  Yet  this  gentleman  has 
just  signed  a  lease  for  ninoteen  years  for  the  house  he  occupies. 
Comment  is  superfluous. 


An  odd  Notion. — At  a  French  ball  lately,  a  man  came  in 
dressed  as  a  bottle  of  champagne !  We  should  say  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  disguised  in  liquor. 


FRANKLIN  PRESENTED  AT  THE  FRENCH  COUR 
Another  of  our  series  of  large  national  pictures,  designed  ex- 
pressly for  our  "  Pictorial "  by  Billings,  and  engraved  by  Andrew, 
occupies  the  whole  ot  pages  312  and  313,  of  the  present  number. 
It  depicts  an  event  well  worthy  of  commemoration  by  art,  the 
presentation  of  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France — the 
first  American  minister  accredited  to  a  European  government. 

The  artist  has  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  ot  the  scene — he  has 
given  us  accurate  portraits  of  the  good-natured  and  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.,  with  his  lovely  queen,  Maria  Antoinette,  surrounded 
by  a  court  dazzling  in  attire,  and  refined  to  the  highest  degree  in 
manners.  He  has  indicated  also  the  splendid  appointments  ot 
the  royal  saloon — its  rich  tapestries  and  gorgeous  drapery  and 
gilded  pannel  work.  But  the  eye  turns  from  the  courteous  mon- 
arch, from  the  beauty  of  his  queen,  from  the  splendor  of  the 
court— *?o  gaze  upon  that  venerable  figure  advancing,  attired  in 
the  humble  dress  of  the  citizen  of  a  republic.  Near  the  queen,  a 
maid  of  honor  turns  away,  shocked  at  the  disregard  of  etiquette 
manifested  by  the  strange  plenipotentiary — while  the  courtiers  are 
gazing  curiously  on  the  novel  spectacle.  Yet  the  character  and 
genius  of  Franklin  were  then  so  well  known  that  he  inspired  re- 
spect even  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  His  unshaken 
fidcliiy  to  his  country,  his  scientific  discoveries,  his  statesmanship, 
his  age,  his  wit,  his  humor,  his  genuine  manhood  commanded 
universal  respect. 

Lord  Chatham  had  characterized  him  as  "  One  whom  all 
Europo  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom ; 
who  was  an  honor,  not  to  tho  English  nation,  but  to  humanity." 
He  had  been  in  France  since  1776,  but  not  at  first  in  an  official 
capacity.  He  had  been  everywhere  received  in  privato  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  admiration.  The  loveliest  ladies  in 
France  had  gathered  round  him  whenever  he  appeared  in  society. 
At  the  French  Academy,  Voltaire  received  him  in  his  arms.  In 
1778  he  had  the  happiness  of  concluding  the  first  treaty  of  these 
United  States  with  a  foreign  power.  As  soon  as  he  had  received 
his  credentials  as  minister,  he  was  presented  at  court,  and  the 
event  caused  a  sensation  throughout  Europe.  Little  perhaps,  did 
even  Franklin  dream  that  the  star  of  those  sovereigns  who  accord- 
ed him  so  generous  a  welcome  as  the  representative  of  his  coun- 
trymen, would  so  soon  set  in  blood.  The  wisest  cannot  fore- 
shadow the  vicissitudes  of  empires. 


T1FL1S,  GEORGIA. 

On  page  316,  we  give  a  view  of  the  city  of  Tiflis,  the  capital  ot 
Georgia,  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  river  which  is  seen  flowing  past 
it,  darkened  here  and  there  by  a  boat  or  raft,  and  spanned  by  an 
adjacent  bridge,  is  the  Koor.  In  the  foreground  is  a  group  of 
Tartars  with  their  horses.  Along  the  river  side  are  many  noble 
buildings  of  a  semi-oriental  character,  while  spires  and  pinnacles 
are  artistically  combined  in  the  architectural  mass  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  picture.  Beyond,  tho  land  rises  in  a  bold  slope, 
the  crest  and  sides  of  which  aro  covered  with  heavy  military 
works  of  defence.  The  whole  scene  has  a  strong  individual  char- 
acter. The  population  of  Tiflis  is  estimated  at  about  50,000.  It 
stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  admirably 
planned  fortifications.  On  tho  river  bank,  in  the  old  quarter  of 
the  town,  are  numerous  Armenian  churches  and  large  caravanse- 
ries  ;  this  quarter  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Armenians,  who  al- 
most monopolize  the  trade  of  the  place.  Contrasting  strongly 
with  this  quarter,  which  typifies  the  past,  is  the  Russian  quarter,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  which  illustrates  the  present.  Here  all 
the  improvements  incidental  to  modern  civilization  are  noticeable. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  airy,  and  lined  with  noble  buildings — 
there  are  broad  squares  tastefully  laid  out,  and  tho  government 
offices  and  military  quarters  are  built  on  a  liberal  plan.  The  Rus- 
sians have  also  established  schools,  and  in  fact,  in  every  way  im- 
proved the  place  since  it  fell  into  their  hands.  It  is  the  capital 
city  of  all  Russian  Trans-Caucasia.  It  contains  several  mosques, 
a  German  Protestant  chapel,  a  French  and  German  hotel,  and  a 
flourishing  establishment  for  hot  bathing,  which  yields  a  large 
revenue  to  the  Russian  government. 

M  A  R  R  I  A  G  E  S. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  James  G.  Thompson  to  Miss  Phila  A. 
Baxter;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Henry  V.  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  to  Miss  Caro- 
line M.  Reynolds;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Le  Preleit  Drake  to  Miss  Mary  L. 
Moyes;  by  Iter.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  William  T.  Cottle  to  Miss  Rebecca M.  C  Smith; 
by  Iter.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Almon  Ainsworth  to  Miss  Fanny  M.  Flagg.—  At 
Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Richards  Bradley,  of  Brattleboro'.  Vt.,  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  W\  Meny.—  At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Isaiah  White,  Jr. 
to  Miss  Mary  Jospelyn. — At  Dedham,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Canton,  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Mason  to  Miss  Mary  L  Gardner,  of  Boston. — At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Patch,  Mr.  Thomas  Chadwick  to  Miss  Ruth  Woodfln.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Dadmun,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Wetherbee,  of  Klrby,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Emeline  S.  Wright. 
— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hske,  Mr.  Eroch  C.  Tappan  to  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Hunt.—  At  Uoldcn.  Mr.  L.  C.  Drory  to  Miss  Maria  Stratton. 

 DEATHS.  ~ 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Tisdale  Harlow,  Jr.,  22;  Mrs.  Eliza  Smith,  wife  of  B.  Porter 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  51;  Mrs  Mary  L.  Carruth,  37;  Mrs.  Sarah  Edes, 
93;  Mr.  Marcus  Howe,  68;  Miss  Martba  T.  Watktns,  22;  Mr.  Daniel  O.  Sulli- 
van. 27;  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Manning.  60;  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Cutter  Morse,  67. — 
At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Daniel  Powars,  57:  Mrs.  Abby  W.  Conner,  28.— At  Maiden, 
Mr.  William  Nichols,  64 —At  West  Cambridge,  Widow  Nancy  Hill,  90 —At 
Woburn,  Mr.  William  Winn,  72  -  At  Quincy.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Savil,  39  — 
At  Salem,  Widow  Mehitable  Ku»e,  81;  Capt.  John  Hovey,  77;  Widow  Sally 
Bolt,  76;  Miss  Priscilla  Glover.  71;  Widow  Mary  Moore,  71;  Mr.  Paul  K.Brown, 
72.— At  Milton,  Mrs.  Martha  Stanley.  77  —  At  South  Danvers,  Mrs.  Abigail  C. 
King,  70:  Miss  Eunice  S)  monds,  of  Salem.  67.— At  Gloucester,  Miss  Ellen  M» 
Gwire,  23;  Mrs.  Charlotte  P.  Hodgkins,  64  — At  Newburjport,  Mrs.  Emily  A. 
Amber.  38.-  At  r-ew  Bedford,  Mr.  James  Tripp,  48.-  At  North  Fairhaven,  Mr. 
Nathan  Wilcox,  85.-  At  Ijinesboro',  Mr.  Laban  Lassell,  86. 

Ballon'0  pictorial  JDratoing-Hoom  Companion. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   83  00 

4  subscribers,  41      "    10  00 

10         "         "     "    29  00 

Any  person  sending  us  siztren  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
sevenltenth  copy  gratis. 

*„*  One  copy  of  Ballod's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Tht.  Fiao  of  oca 
Union,  when  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  year,  for  94. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HARVKST-TIME. 

BT    MRS.    ROBEKT    tk    C  ROM  BIB. 

Full  sheaved  on  the  harvest-field 

Stand  the  golden  shocks  of  grain; 
Full  numbered  in  pride  and  strength, 

Are  the  reapers  on  the  plaiu; 
For  summer  has  gone  to  rest, 

And  autumn  has  come  again. 

And  many  the  harvest-maid*  stand, 

With  lips  all  pouting  red, — 
With  winning  smiles  that  lead  you 

As  a  little  child  is  led, 
And  beating  hearts,  whose  sinlessncsa 

To  siiilessness  is  wed.  ^ 

Soft  flutter  their  snow  white  rest*, 

In  the  bracing  autumn  air, 
Disclosing  forms  of  beauty 

Th**n  a  sculptor's  dream  more  fair, 
And  bands  of  the  golden  wheat 

Are  wreathed  in  their  (lowing  hair. 

And  what  though  their  matchless  handa 

lie  browned  in  the  harvest  sun? 
What  though  thtir  tender  limbs 

Toil  on  till  the  work  be  done? 
Think  you  those  reapers  strong 

Care  less  for  the  hearts  they  have  wori% 

And  matrons  staid  with  age  are  there, 

And  silver-haired  old  men, 
Boasting  the  days  of  eld, 

The  untiring  strength  of  limb,  when 
They  were  foremost  in  the  field, 

Who  never  shall  reap  again. 

No  more  shall  the  summer  sun  kiss 

Those  sheaves  of  beaded  gold ; 
No  more  in  their  pride  and  strength 

Shall  the  stalks  stand  manifold  ; 
No  more  shall  the  wild  wind's  love 

To  their  bended  heads  bo  told. 

For  full  many  the  reapers  stand, 

And  their  st  kles  are  keen  ; 
Low  shall  the  yellow  grain  lie, 

And  the  flowers  that  blush  between, 
For  autumn  has  come  again, 

And  withered  the  summer  green. 

Carefully  'neath  the  hrown,  brown  roof, 

Whose  eaves  drip  down  in  spring, 
Shall  the  laden  wain  and  sturdy  ox 

The  golden  harvest  bring; 
And  over  it  in  peace 

Shall  the  twittering  swallows  sing. 

And  then  at  the  close  of  day, 

When  the  harvest  work  is  done, 
And  fleecy  clouds  are  wreathed 

In  the  smile  of  the  setting  sun, 
Shall  the  flush  and  glowing  reapers, 

And  the  blooming  maidens  come : 

And  unto  God.  the  highest, 

Shall  the  voice  bo  raised  in  prayer, 
In  blessings  manifold, 

For  his  mercies  and  his  care, — 
For  his  watchful  guidance, 

Whioh  exteudeth  everywhere! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GOVERNESS. 

BT  JOHN  I.  DASLBY. 

We  read  stories  of  the  ill-treatment  governesses  meet  with  in 
England,  and  virtuously  shudder,  and  feel  proud  that  we  are  not 
so  hard-hearted.  It  would  be  well  if,  before  censuring  our  neigh- 
bors, we  looked  a  little  closer  at  our  own  faults. 

In  a  tenement  lodging  in  C  Street,  New  York,  I  first  saw 

Ellen  Bird.  She  was  watering  a  little  rose-bush  that  was  making 
inctfectual  attempts  to  grow  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  June.  I 
afterwards  became  acquainted  with  her  and  learnt  her  history.  Her 
father  had  had  an  immense  fortune,  and  lost  it  all  by  speculating. 
Worn  out  by  disappointment  and  anxiety,  he  died,  leaving  his 
wife  and  daughter  nothing.  A  rich  relation  placed  Ellen  at  a 
boarding-school  to  educate  her  for  a  teacher.  It  was  all  he  could 
do,  he  said.  To  be  sure,  ho  had  a  great  house,  and  many  ser- 
vants, and  a  country-scat,  but  it  was,  at  least,  all  he  would  do. 
She  returned  to  her  mother,  after  two  years,  to  support  both  by 
her  exertions. 

"  O  what  a  life  a  governess  leads  !  A  servant's  is  felicity  com- 
pared to  it.  Do  you  know,  my  dear  madam,  that  if  you  get  angry 
with  your  cook  and  give  her  a  "  good  scolding,"  she  will  leave 
you,  especially  if  she  is  a  good  cook  ?  But  who  ever  heard  of  a 
governess  giving  warning?  They  arc  "  too  happy  "to  get  em- 
ployment on  any  terms,  for  there  arc  scores  of  young  women  who 
will  be  glad  to  take  her  place  if  she  gives  herself  airs. 

Well,  at  this  time,  there  was  not  in  all  the  neighborhood  a  bet- 
ter girl,  a  prettier  girl,  a  more  loving,  dutiful  daughter  than  Ellen 
Bird.  She  would  often  nurse  her  mother  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  and  then  be  up  early  to  take  her  long  walk  to  the  very 
other  end  of  the  city.  One  morning,  when  it  had  been  raining 
hard,  she  wet  her  feet  badly  in  a  little  pool  in  front  of  a  grocer's 
shop.  The  shopkeeper  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  door,  and 
invited  her  in  to  dry  her  shoes.  Thus  sprang  up  a  little  intimacy 
between  them,  and  she  w  ould  oficnstep  into  the  stors  for  the  same 
purpose,  for,  to  tell  a  homely  truth,  her  shoes,  well  nigh  worn  out, 


were  far  from  waterproof,  and  where  was  a  poor  governess  to  get 
new  ones  ?  The  grocer  was  the  only  acquaintance,  besides  my- 
self, that  Ellen  had.  He  always  had  a  kind  word  for  her.  Nor 
did  Ellen  fail  to  ask  him  after  the  child  that  had  broken  its  arm, 
or  how  his  wife  was,  and  other  little  queries. 

"  A  hard  life  hers,"  the  man  would  say  to  some  customer,  as 
Ellen  left  the  store. 

"  Not  hard  at  all,"  answered  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the  washerwoman. 
*'  Put  her  over  a  wash-tub  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  see  how  she 
would  bear  it." 

"  You  don't  know  all,"  he  replied.    And  he  was  right. 

Mrs.  Henshaw,  to  whose  house  Ellen  was  going  that  morning, 
was  a  little  out  of  spirits,  and  ready  to  take  ollenco  at  anything 
Ellen  might  do.  The  very  dress  of  the  governess  displeased  her 
— it  was  too  plain. 

"  I  really  wish  you  would  dress  better,"  she  began  in  a  queru- 
lous tone.  "Are  you  ready  with  those  quadrilles  for  Lucy  to 
practise  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  but  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  ;  I 
have  so  little  time  to  spare." 

"  Well,  Miss  Bird,  if  you  have  such  pressing  engagements,  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  engage  a  new — " 

"  0,  ma'am,"  faltered  Ellen,  "  I  am  too  happy  to  bo  employed 
by  you.  _  I — I  certainly  will  have  them  ready  by  to-morrow." 

Poor  thing  !  She  spoke  the  truth.  She  was  too  happy  to  be 
employed  by  Mrs.  Henshaw. 

"  Well,  I  will  excuse  you  this  time.  Ah,  I  think  you  said, 
when  we  engaged  you,  that  you  could  teach  Italian." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Ellen,  looking  more  cheerful. 

"  Lucy  is  to  learn.  I  shall  expect  you  to  teach  her  without  any 
increase  of  pay.    I  cannot  afford  to  give  any  more." 

Poor  Ellen's  face  fell.  She  had  anticipated  that  the  increased 
employment  would  bring  increased  salary. 

"  If  you  object,  of  course  I  must  find  some  other  teacher,  who 
will  include  Italian,  at  no  more  than  your  present  salary,"  said 
Mrs.  Henshaw. 

What  could  Ellen  do  ?  Her  mother  was  very  sick,  and  needed 
all  the  comforts  she  could  give  her.  Of  course,  she  was  "too 
happy  "  to  teach  Italian  without  further  remuneration,  as  Mrs. 
Henshaw  said  she  could  not  give  her  any  more.  I  happen  to 
know  that  on  that  very  day  Mrs.  Henshaw  discharged  a  coach- 
man, who  was  not  handsome  enough  to  suit  her,  and  hired  another 
at  an  increase  of  wages  which  would  have  supported  Ellen  and 
her  mother  for  a  month. 

When  Ellen  returned  home  that  night — she  had  been  to  five  or 
six  houses  first,  and  walked  at  least  twenty  miles, — she  found  her 
mother  very  weak,  and  a  doctor,  who  was  called  in,  could  give 
her  no  hope.  Her  mother,  he  said,  could  live  but  a  few  days. 
She  had  to  practise  the  quadrille  that  night,  as  she  had  promised 
Mrs.  Henshaw.  But  could  she  play  that  gay  music  in  the  house 
of  death,  and  disturb  the  slumber — p»haps  the  last  eaithly  sleep — 
of  her  mother  ?    The  very  thought  shocked  her. 

There  was  no  alteration  in  her  parent  when,  with  a  heart,  O  ! 
so  sad  and  heavy,  she  set  forth  upon  her  morning  walk.  The 
grocer  saw  how  sad  she  was  as  she  passed  his  door.  He  had 
heard,  during  the  night,  of  her  mother's  sickness.  He,  too,  was 
sad,  for  the  child  that  had  broken  its  arm  was  dead.  "  Better 
not  tell  her  now,"  he  thought ;  "  she  has  her  own  sadness." 

"  You  are  full  ten  minutes  behind  your  time,"  said  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw, pettishly. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  my  mother  is  very  sick — dying,  the  doc- 
tor says,"  replied  Ellen,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Dying  ? — that  is  unfortunate.  But  you  should  remember  the 
value  of  punctuality.  Well,  do  not  wait  any  longer.  Lucy  is 
dying  to  begin  her  quadrille." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  but  I  could  not  run  through  them 
last  night  when  my  mother  was  so  ill." 

"  Of  course,  I  consider  that,  but  you  promised  me.  A  young 
lady  of  vour  occupation  ought  to  keep  her  promises  at  any  sacri- 
fice." 

"  I  could  not  disturb  my  mother,"  said  Ellen,  appealing!/. 

"I  excuse  you  this  once,  since  your  mother  is  dying,  but  don't 
let  it  happen  again.  You  are,  at  least,  ready  to  commence  Lucy's 
Italian  this  morning?" 

"  Unluckily  I  forgot  to  bring  my  grammar.  I  suppose  Lucy 
has  one." 

"  Mr.  Henshaw  says  he  can't  bo  at  tho  expense  of  buying  books 
for  you  to  teach  Lucy  with.    Ho  expects  you  to  furnish  them." 

Ellen,  of  course,  had  to  say  that  her  books  were  at  Lucy's  ser- 
vice. Thus  her  life  was  passed.  All  the  ladies  whose  daughters 
she  taught  were  not  so  unfeeling  as  Mrs.  Henshaw,  but  none  of 
them  had  any  sympathy  with  her  situation,  and  every  one  was 
fully  as  exacting. 

That  evening  her  mother  was  much  worse.  The  neighbors  said 
that,  during  the  day,  she  had  been  delirious.  Was  it  her  duty  to 
disturb  her  with  the  gay  notes  *  She  thought  not.  It  would  be 
better  to  loso  the  situation  than  forget  her  duty  as  a  daughter. 
The  next  day,  Mrs.  Henshaw  heard  of  a  governess  who  not  only 
taught  Italian  for  the  same  terms  as  Ellen,  but  included  German 
also.  Ellen  was,  therefore,  dismissed.  She  did  not  care  much, 
for  she  could  now  stay  longer  in  tho  morning  with  her  mother. 
She  spent  now  all  her  time  at  home  in  soothing  the  death-bed  of 
her  mother,  hardly  allowing  herself  any  time  for  sleep.  So  worn 
out  was  she  by  continual  watching,  and  so  occupied  with  the  dread 
anxiety  about  her  parent's  health,  that  she  did  not  notice  the  de- 
parture of  the  kind  grocer,  and  that  another  man,  gruff  and  repul- 
sive, had  taken  his  place. 

Her  mother  died  in  about  a  week,  and  Ellen  began  to  feel  tho 
loss  of  her  friend.  She  was  all  alone  in  the  world.  A  letter 
sent  to  her  rich  relation  had  brought  back  a  cool  response  recom- 


mending her  to  work  hard  and  keep  a  good  character.  Work 
hard !  In  a  few  days  she  was  delirious  with  a  fever,  brought  on 
by  exhaustion  and  grief.  When  she  recovered,  all  her  pupils  had 
procured  new  teachers.  Tfccn  there  was  all  the  work  of  procur- 
ing new  pupils  to  be  gone  through.  Advertising  took  away  all 
her  slender  funds.  The  only  place  she  obtained  was  soon  lost,  for 
her  employer  made  dishonorable  proposals  to  her. 

One  cold  November  evening,  an  east  wind  was  making  every- 
one feel  uncomfortable,  and  most  of  all  Ellen,  who  sat  shivering 
in  her  desolate  room,  bending  over  the  place  where  the  fire  ought 
to  have  been,  and  trying  to  fancy  herself  warmer  for  it.  She  was 
thinking  sadly  that  she  had  no  money  to  buy  coals  or  food — that 
the  next  day  her  landlord  would  turn  her  out  of  tho  room.  She 
was  wondering  what  she  should  do  then — whether  it  would  bo 
best  to  apply  again  to  the  rich  relation.  Best ! — it  was  the  only 
thing  she  could  do.  She  had  made  many  vain  attempts  to  get 
employment,  but  had  failed  everywhere. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  I  A  heavy  step  was  mounting  the  lower 
stairs.  Ellen  did  not  heed  it.  It  came  higher.  She  wondered 
drearily  whether  it  was  her  landlord  come  a  day  too  soon.  Higher 
and  higher  came  the  feet,  and  paused  at  her  door.  Rat,  tat ! 
sounded  the  door,  hit,  it  would  seem,  by  sturdy,  vigorous  knuckles. 
Ellen  started,  and  said,  "  Come  in  !" 

In  came  the  grocer,  her  friend.  Not  in  mealy  clothes,  with  tho 
great  white  apron  and  paper  hat  he  used  to  wear.  No ;  he  was 
dressed  like  a  gentleman.  A  great  pity  ho  had  not  fine  manners 
as  well  as  fine  clothes,  for  he  had  the  heait  of  a  gentleman — of  a 
true  gentleman,  that  is. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  he,  bashfully,  "  to  get  you  to  teach  my 
children." 

Ellen  did  not  understand  him,  she  thought. 
"  To  teach  your  children  I" 

"  Yes,  miss.  I  have  now  some  property  ;  a  rich  relation  left 
me  all  his  fortune,  and  my  wife  thinks  we  ought  to  have  our  chil- 
dren educated." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  as  if  in  a  dream. 

"And  if  you  will  come  and  live  with  us  and  take  care  of  them, 
and  bo  one  of  the  family  like,  we  shall  take  it  very  kindly  of  you." 

"  Do  yon  mean,"  asked  Ellen,  "  that  I  am  to  be  your  children's 
governess,  and  to  live  with  you  V 

'  Yes,  miss,  if  you  will ;  and  if  five  hundred  dollars  will  satisfy 
vou,  wife  told  me  to  tell  you  she  would  heartily  welcome  you,  and 
that  is  all  about  it." 

While  delivering  this  speech,  the  grocer  had  been  rolling  his 
hat  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  and  in  his  satisfaction  at  having 
safely  delivered  his  message,  he  crushed  the  hat  entirely.  His 
confusion  at  this  misfortune  restored  Ellen  to  her  senses.  She 
joyfully  accepted  his  otter.  Then  they  had  a  short  conversation, 
in  which  he  explained  how  his  good  fortune  had  come  to  him.  A 
distant  relation  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  before  had  died  in- 
testate, and  there  were  no  other  heirs.  As  soon  as  the  estate  was 
settled,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  was  so  rich,  the  thought  of  the 
poor  governess  came  into  his  head.  He  had  heard  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  determined  to  make  her  happy.  Lf  you  had  seen 
Ellen  six  months  afterwards,  you  would  have  seen  that  ho  had 
performed  his  intentions.  Truly  tho  pleasure  that  his  goodness 
to  her  gave  him,  was  greater  than  he  felt  when  ho  heard  tho  news 
of  his  great  fortune. 
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Courtship  and  Marriagb:  or,  Vtt  Joys  awl  Sorrows  of  American  Li fr.  By 
Mrs.  Caroline  Lei  Hbnti.    Phila. :  T.  B.  Peterson.    1856.  12mo.  pp.  bli- 
This  volume  comprises  some  of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Hcntis  best  stories,  in- 
cluding the  famous     Mob  Cap  »  and  the  "  Pedlar."    A  most  readable  book, 
and  one  that  will  have  a  vast  circulation.    For  sale  by  Fetridge  ft  Co. 
Letters  op  Ladt  Mart  Worthy  Montague.    Edited  by  Mrs  Sarab  J.  Hale. 
New  York :  Mason  Brothers.    1866.    12mo.    pp.  408. 

Though  Lady  Montague  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  letter-writer  as  great  as 
that  of  Madame'  de  Scvigne.  her  letters  have  not  hitherto  been  accessible  to  the 
mass  of  readers.  They  are  now  presented  in  a  neat  and  commodious  form, 
and  their  wit.  pleasantry  and  elegance  of  style  will  be  enjoyed  by  thousands. 
For  sale  by  Fetridge  ft  Co. 

SXBTCHES  AMD  ADVENTURES  IN  MADEIRA.  PORTUGAL,  AND  THE  ANDALUSIA*.  OF 

Spain.  By  the  author  of  "  Daniel  Webster  and  his  Contemporaries.  New 
York  ;  Harper  &  Brothers.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  445. 

A  Tery  pleasant  account  of  scenes  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  ordinary 
tourist  The  sketches  of  Madeira,  and  of  the  Alhambra.  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. The  whole  book  is  excellently  done.  For  sale  by  Kcdding  ft  Co.  • 
Physiology  and  Calisthenics.    For  Schools  and  Families.    By  Cathebinb  E. 

Beecher.    New  York  I  Harper  ft  Brother.    1856.    18mo.    pp.  251. 

A  handsome  and  liberally  illustrated  little  volume,  explaining,  in  the  first 
place  the  structure  of  the  human  system  and  the  laws  of  health,  and  then 
oresenting  a  svstem  of  calisthenic  exercises,  so  simple  and  well  described,  that 
no  teacher  is'  required.  A  book  that  will  do,  in  humble  phrase,  a  world  of 
good.    For  sale  by  Iteddlng  k  Co. 

A  Ladt's  Second  Journey  round  the  World.   By  Ida  Ppet/pib,   New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  600. 

Those  who  have  read  the  "  Lady's  Journal  Round  the  World  "  from  the 
same  pen,  will  need  no  urging  to  induce  them  to  purchase  the  present  volume. 
It  is  admirably  written,  and  even  the  scenes  are  rendered  interesting  by  being 
prcsonted  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Much  of  the  hook  is  occupied  by  descrip- 
tions of  American  localities.  For  salo  by  Bedding  ft  Co. 
The  Tbacheb.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    With  Engravings.    New  York :  Harper  ft 

Brothers.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  353. 

This  book  is  intended  to  set  forth  a  system  of  arrangements  for  the  organi- 
sation and  management  of  a  school  based  on  the  agency  of  moral  influence. 
The  views  of  the  author  are  sound  and  convincing,  and  expressed  with  great 
purity  of  language.  Every  one  entering  on  the  task  of  teaching  and  govern- 
ing the  young  should  have  a  copy.  For  sale  by  Kedding  ft  Co. 
The  Philosophy  op  the  Weather,  and  a  Guide  to  its  Changes.   By  T.  B. 

Butler.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.    1856.    12mo.   pp.  401. 

Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  few  understandingly.  We  advise 
all  who  desire  to  have  some  sound  knowledge  of  Its  variations,  and  their  rules 
as  far  as  deduced,  to  purchase  this  very  interesting  treatise.  For  sale  by  Bed- 
ding ft  Co. 

Tnr.  Rise  op  the  Dutch  Republic.   A  History.   By  John  Lotorop  Motley.  8 
vols.   8vo.    New  York :  Harper  ft  Brothers.  1866. 

It  Is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  welcome  this  noble  history,  destined  to 
take  a  high  rank  among  the  solid  productions  of  American  literature.  The 
rise  and  grandeur  of  the  Batavian  republic  form  an  historical  phenomenon 
worthy  of  being  studied  from  every  poiut  of  view.  From  that  republic,  with 
its  triumphs  and  its  glories,  flowed  influences  of  which  all  modern  civilization 
is  sensible.  Mr.  Motley  has  written  its  story  In  beautiful  language ;  while  the 
elevation  of  his  philosophical  views,  the  evidences  of  research  and  Impartiality 
which  meet  us  on  every  page,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  The 
author  made  his  debut  as  a  writer  of  romance;  but  his  early  productions, 
though  creditable,  gave  no  evidence  of  that  power  and  brilliancy  which  hi* 
matured  genius  has  here  presented.  This  valuable  work  may  be  obtained  of 
Redding  ft  Co. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
There  are  over  2000  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  or  twice 

as  many  as  in  all  the  world  beside.  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  at  the 

Isle  of  Shoals,  has  to  pull  teeth,  file  saws,  repair  clocks,  and  do 
his  own  bell-ringing.  He  is  a  Presbyterian,  but  is  sustained  by 
that  good  old  society  for  "  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  In- 
dians," whiih  is  under  Unitarian  auspices.  The  Now  York 

Freeman's  Journal  is  convinced  that  the  Catholic  Bishop  O'Reil- 
ley,  of  Hartford,  took  passage  on  board  the  missing  steamer 

Pacific.  John  Gilpin,  celebrated  by  Cowper,  had  a  personality, 

as  an  individual  once  lived  who  performed  the  feats  of  horseman- 
ship attributed  to  the  hero  in  the  poet's  tale.  A  grant  of  SI 000 

per  annum  has  been  made  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  by 

the  State.  -A  shoemaker  at  Lowestoff  suddenly  dropped  down 

dead  from  excitement  at  unexpectedly  meeting  his  son  in  the 
streets  after  his  return  from  the  Crimea.  He  had  known  of  his 
return,  but  came  upon  him  suddenly,  and  for  a  while  did  not 

know  him.  At  latest  dates  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  land 

warrants  were  selling  at  from  $1  10  to  $1  15  per  acre.  "Warrants 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  were  scarce,  and  commanded  the 

highest  price.  Artificial  teeth  are  now  made  with  a  gutta  per- 

cha  base.  The  strength,  elasticity  and  lightness  of  this  material, 
together  with  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  it  is  said  it  may  be 
worn,  as  well  as  the  life-like  feeling  it  must  impart  to  the  tongue, 
would  seem  to  render  it  an  admirable  article  for  dental  struc- 
tures.  Tho  City  Council  of  Savannah  has  voted  an  appropri- 
ation of  $25,000  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  passage  of 

vessels  up  to  that  city,  known  as  the  "  Knoll."  There  are  to 

be  three  daily  steamboat  lines  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and 

Albany  this  season,  and  one  between  New  York  and  Troy.  In 

the  time  of  Ovid,  the  Euxine  was  frozen  over  every  winter.  The 
Tiber  was  often  frozen  over,  and  snow  once  lay  in  Rome  for  forty 

days.  Mrs.  Juliet  Fisk  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  tho 

penitentiary,  in  the  Oneida  Circuit  Court,  at  Rome,  New  York, 
for  writing  threatening  letters  demanding  large  sums  of  money 
from  a  widowed  lady,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  residing  at  Watervleit,  N. 

Y.  Grace  Greenwood — Mrs.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia, — is 

at  "The  Cleveland  Water  Cure  "  (Dr.  Seeley's),  for  the  benefit 

of  her  health.  If  a  piece  of  white  paper  be  moistened  with 

pure  otto  of  roses,  the  oil  will  evaporate,  leaving  no  trace,  but  a 
marked  perfume.  If,  however,  it  is  a  mixture,  a  stain  will  be  left 
on  the  paper,  without  odor.  This  is  the  scientific  mode  of  testing 
the  quality  of  this  article.  The  lighthouse  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  be  built  on  St.  Joseph's  Island,  Lake  Borgne,  cannot  be 
commenced  until  the  government  receives  a  title  to  the  land  re- 
quired for  its  erection.  The  first  minister  who  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  tho  English  langnago  in  any  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
this  country,  was  tho  Rev.  Archibald  Laidlie.  He  was  born 
December  4,  17.37,  at  Kelso,  Scotland,  studied  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1 759.  A 

girl,  however  fair  or  beautiful,  can  walk  the  streets  of  Cadiz,  alone 
and  unprotected,  any  hour  of  tho  night,  and  without  fear  of  in- 
sult.  In  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  line  of  railroad  completed 

from  Savannah  to  Memphis,  by  which  tho  people  of  the  former 
city  will  be  within  forty-eight  hours  travel  of  the  Mississippi 

River.  Milton  has  wrote  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  English 

verses,  Collins  and  Gray  fifteen  hundred  each,  and  Lord  Byron 

upwards  of  seventy  thousand  verses.  The  patrons  of  the  An- 

dover  Theological  Seminary  aro  making  efforts  to  raise  $150,000, 
for  its  better  endowment,  so  as  to  raise  the  salaries  of  its  profes- 
sors, and  build  a  fire-proof  building.  An  advertiser  in  the  New 

York  Sun  advertises  for  several  females  to  work  on  vests,  and 

says  a  good  stitcher  will  be  paid  $1  per  week.  Tho  memory 

of  the  8th  of  January  still  exercises  a  wholesome  influence.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  John  Bull  omits  all  mention  of  New  Orleans 
when  he   becomes   belligerently  inclined,  in  the  newspapers. 

There's  always  method  in  John's  boastings.  Proud  Britain 

pays  £100,000  a  year  for  the  pin-money  of  one  woman,  and  only 
.£.30,000  a  year  for  the  public  education  of  several  million  chil- 
dren.  The  subject  of  establishing  a  reform  school  for  juvenile 

delinquents  is  at  present  engaging  tho  attention  of  the  Ohio 
legislature. 

French  Telescope. — At  a  recent  general  reunion  of  French 
savans  at  tho  house  of  M.  Leverrier,  much  interest  was  occasioned 
by  the  famous  glass,  now  nearly  finished,  to  complete  which,  M. 
Arago  obtained  from  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  by  which,  said  the  illustrious  astronomer, 
"  we  shall  be  able,  at  last,  to  see  the  moon  as  we  see  Montmartre 
from  the  Boulevard  Italien." 


Rents  in  New  York. — The  New  York  Herald  says  that  rents 
in  that  city  this  year  are  exorbitantly  high,  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  of  last  year  that  they  would  fall  twenty  per  cent. 
Houses  that  let  last  May  for  four  hundred  dollars  are  now  from 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred;  but  the  rents  of  stores 
remain  about  the  same. 


Female  Pickposket — At  a  fire,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Thaxter, 
of  tho  Evening  Gazetto,  felt  a  hand  in  his  outside  pocket.  It  be- 
longed to  a  pretty  young  female,  who  was  in  search  of  the  editor's 
wallet.    Of  course  his  gallantry  permitted  the  offender  to  escape. 


The  Pacific. — Little  hopes  are  now  entertained  of  tho  safety 
of  the  Pacific,  or  any  of  her  crew  and  passengers.  Into  how 
many  homes  does  this  conviction  carry  agony  ! 

The  Weather. — Don't  be  beguiled  into  leaving  off  warm 
clothes,  because  summer  is  at  hand.  American  thermometers 
play  sad  tricks. 


tOarisnfo  <£>at!jcrinc|8. 


It  is  said  that  the  p^acb^  crop  of  New  Jersey  promises  to  prove 
large.  * 

The  next  election  for  president  takes  place  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  November,  1856. 

In  New  York  it  was  decided  recently  that  a  pedestrian  has  the 
right  of  pathway  in  preference  to  vehicles. 

The  bill  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  citizens,  was 
lo"!t  in  the  Wisconsin  senate,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  6. 

Epes  Sargent's  "  Priestess  "  was  produced  in  New  Orleans,  by 
Mrs.  Hayno. 

A  box  of  plate  belonging  to  Queen  Victoria  was  lately  stolen 
from  a  wagon,  while  it  was  on  the  road  from  Windsor  to  Buck- 
ingham palace. 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Liebig  has  been  offered  five  thousand 
dollars  if  he  will  come  over  to  this  country  and  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures. 

A  petition  for  a  new  tariff,  signed  by  more  than  three  thousand 
individuals  and  firms  in  Montreal,  has  been  presented  to  the  Can- 
adian parliament,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  important  results. 

The  town  of  Bernardston,  Mass.,  has  accepted  the  donation  of 
$10,000,  by  the  late  E.  E.  Powers,  of  Georgia,  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  place,  and  named  the  lega  y  "  The  Powers' 
School  Fund." 

Madame  de  Bodisco  has  advertised  her  furniture  to  be  sold  at 
auction  in  Washington,  and  intends  leaving  for  Europe.  Her 
two  eldest  sons  arc  serving  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  pages  of  tho 
household. 

In  tiic  New  York  District  Court,  Judge  Ingersoll  ordered  that 
the  schooner  Falmouth,  seized  as  a  slaver,  be  condemned,  togeth- 
er with  her  cargo.  No  claim  for  her  was  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  any  party. 

A  man  in  New  York  State  recently  failed,  and  he  accounted 
for  it  by  stating  that  he  was  robbed  of  $16,000  in  small  bills  that 
ho  had  in  his  vest  pocket.  One  creditor  inquired  tho  size  of  a 
vest  pocket  that  would  hold  that  amount  in  small  bills. 

A  gentleman  who,  a  few  months  since,  left  this  vicinity  for  the 
west,  writes  home  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  he  finds  it  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  tenement  for  his  family,  such  is  the  demand. 
Rents  in  that  ci  y,  he  says,  are  double  what  they  now  are  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

New  Orleans  has  three  colored  Methodist  Episcopal  churches, 
and  three  colored  local  preachers  who  are  slaves,  as  are  most  of 
the  1200  communicants.  One  is  the  driver  of  a  dray,  another  a 
carpenter,  and  the  third  a  porter  in  a  wholesale  coffee  store.  Over 
all  is  a  white  pastor,  appointed  by  the  Louisiana  Conference. 

The  geological  survey  of  Missouri  shows  "  that  the  coal  beds  of 
that  State  can  furnish  100,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  the  Dext 
1.300  years;  and  with  regard  to  iron,  that  there  is  ore  enough  of 
the  very  best  quality  within  a  few  miles  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron 
Mountains,  above  the  surface  of  the  valleys,  to  furnish  100,000,000 
tons  per  annum,  of  manufactured  iron,  for  the  next  200  years." 

It  is  stated  that  60,000  copies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caird's  sermon, 
preached  before  Queen  Victoria,  on  "Religion  in  Common  Life," 
have  been  sold  ;  that  Mr.  Caird  has  already  received  the  large 
amount  of  £700  from  the  publisher,  and  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  apply  the  whole  sum  to  the  endowment  of  the  Errol  Female's 
Industrial  School. 

The  Princeton  Press  says  that  two  gentlemen,  while  crossing 
the  fields  near  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  came  in  contact  with  an  animal 
which  at  first  they  supposed  to  be  a  calf.  When  they  approached 
it  closoly,  it  set  up  a  growl  that  convinced  them  of  danger,  and 
they  beat  a  very  hasty  retreat.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had 
seen  "bars"  in  California,  is  certain  this  is  "one  of  'em.'' 

A  patent  has  been  issued  to  Mr.  II.  H.  Fultz,  of  Lexington, 
Mississippi,  for  an  improvement  in  cotton  gins — consisting  in  giv- 
ing the  cotton  to  be  ginned  a  spiral  motion  in  the  feed  box,  over 
the  saws,  so  that  the  cotton  is  made  to  pass  from  one  end  of  tho 
feed  box  to  the  other,  to  present  a  fresh  surface  of  it  to  the  action 
of  the  saws  as  it  passes  along ;  also  to  prevent  the  staple  from  be- 
ing cut  off  by  the  saws. 

A  recent  writer  says  of  Cuchares,  tho  great  Spanish  matador, 
or  bull-fighter :  "  He  was  the  Edwin  Forrest  of  matadors — and 
very  "popular  with  the  majos,  the  proper  critics  of  bull  fights.  He 
was  about  the  same  height  as  the  American  tragedian,  but  not  of 
such  artistically  developed  proportions.  The  first  time  I  saw  him 
he  reminded  me  of  Forrest  in  tho  'Gladiator' — in  manner  and 
look." 

Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  of  the  First  Universalist  Society  of  Lowell, 
having  recently  proposed  leaving  his  parish,  the  society  voted  to 
raise  his  salary  from  $1500  to  $2000.  When  Mr.  Thayer  was  no- 
tified of  this  action,  he  returned  answer,  that  he  would  cheerfully 
renew  his  engagement,  but  only  on  tho  condition  that  his  salary 
remain  at  $1500.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  offer  was  gladly 
accepted. 

The  time  required  for  a  healthy  person  to  digest  boiled  rice  is 
one  hour  ;  sago,  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  ;  tapioca  and  bar- 
ley, two  hours ,  new  bread,  three  hours  ;  boiled  cabbage,  four 
hours  ;  oysters,  two  and  a  half  hours  ;  salmon,  four  hours  ;  veni- 
son chops,  one  and  a  half  hours  ;  mutton,  three  hours  ;  beef,  three 
hours  ;  roast  pork,  five  and  a  quarter  hours ;  raw  eggs,  two  hours ; 
soft  boiled  eggs,  eight  hours  ;  and  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
hard  boiled  eggs,  three  and  a  half  hours. 

A  pearl  of  lustrous,  rosy  tint  is  sometimes  found  in  the  old 
pearl  fisheries  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  but  these  roso 
pearls  are  so  rare  and  beautiful,  that  they  are  sedulously  gathered 
and  retained  among  the  jewels  of  the  richest  Asiatic  princes,  and 
are  seldom  encountered  in  Europe.  So  few  and  inferior  are  the 
rose  tinted  pearls  that  find  their  way  to  European  gem  dealers, 
that  the  famous  pearl,  called  the  "  blush  of  the  morning"  by  the 
Persian  poets,  was  almost  deemed  a  creation  of  fancy. 

The  model  of  Richardson's  atmospheric  telegraph,  in  Washing- 
ton, attracts  crowds  of  curious  spectators,  to  whom  the  ingenious 
inventor  never  seems  weary  of  describing  his  plan  of  transport- 
ing mails  and  merchandise  all  over  the  country,  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  sets  time  and  space  at  defiance,  and  threatens  them  with 
utter  annihilation.  The  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  display- 
ed by  Mr.  Richardson  in  his  appeals  for  aid  in  mating  a  practi- 
cal trial  of  his  invention,  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  Mennonitcs  in  this  country  embrace  400  churches,  250  min- 
isters, and  30,000  members.  The  Winebrcnnerians  have  6  elders, 
1.30  preachers,  198  churches,  415  preaching  stations,  and  17,500 
members.  The  Orthodox  Friends  have  church  accommodations 
for  287,073  persons.  The  Unitarians  number  about  260  congre- 
gations, and  33,000  members.  The  Swcdenborgiana  rate  about 
.3000.  The  Universalist s  have  828  churches,  640  ministers,  and 
50,000  members.  Roman  Catholics,  about  3,000,000.  Jewish 
synagogues,  65. 


.foreign  Item©. 


There  arc  indications  of  bad  feeling  between  Russia  and 
Austria. 

A  new  street  in  Paris  has  already  been  named  Rue  du  Prince 
Imperial. 

Germany  is  at  present  almost  equally  divided  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

The  epicures  of  Paris  have  recently  taken  to  horse-flesh  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  one  can  already  see  signs  like  this,  in  the  shops 
in  the  suburbs  of  that  city — "  Good  horse-meat  for  sale." 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  presented  a  silver  shield  to  Sir 
Edward  Blakeney,  tho  gallant  general  who  for  so  many  years  filled 
the  responsible  and  often  arduous  post  of  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland. 

Edinburgh,  with  a  population  of  161,000,  only  cast  4215  votes 
at  the  recent  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  fill  the  seat 
made  vacant  by  Macaulay.  Mr.  Black,  the  great  publisher,  was 
returned. 

At  Middlosborough-on-Tccs,  England,  there  exists  a  singular 
freak  of  nature — "a  boy  with  a  real  tail."  He  is  about  four 
months  old,  and  in  good  health.  He  has  a  perfect  caudal  appen- 
dage, four  or  five  inches  in  length. 

The  greatest  clothing  establishment  in  the  world  is  that  of  M. 
Godillot,  in  Paris.  It  employs  sixty-six  sewing  machines,  kept 
in  motion  by  a  steam  engine  of  nine  horse  power,  and  which  sewed 
all  the  overcoats  for  the  Crimean  army. 

A  bookseller  of  Southampton,  England,  was  lately  fined  five 
shillings  for  selling  a  newspaper  on  the  Sabbath.  The  magistrate, 
in  pronouncing  fentence,  remarked  that  by  the  terms  of  tho  Eng- 
lish law  (Stat.  Charles  II.  and  William  III.)  nothing  could  be 
sold  on  the  Sabbath  but  milk  and  mackerels. 


Sanbs  of  ©dir. 


....  Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried. — Shak- 

speare. 

....  Speaking  much  is  a  sign  of  vanity  ;  for  he  that  is  lavish 
in  words,  is  a  niggard  in  deeds. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

....  Let  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with  success,  first 
determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  be  very 
singular. — Colton. 

....  Such  as  thy  words  are,  such  will  thy  affections  be  es- 
teemed ;  and  such  will  thy  deeds  as  thy  affections,  and  such  thy 
life  as  thy  deeds. — Socrates. 

....  Things  change  so  rapidly  that  much  of  our  knowledge 
and  skill  soon  becomes  inapplicable,  and  is  rapidly  forgotten. — 
Wigr/lesirorth. 

....  Never  join  with  3'our  friend  when  he  abuses  his  horse  or 
his  wife,  unless  the  one  is  about  to  be  sold,  and  the  other  to  be 
buried. —  Colton. 

....  Men's  happiness  springs  mainly  from  moderate  troubles, 
which  afford  the  mind  a  healthful  stimulus,  and  are  followed  by 
a  reaction  which  produces  a  cheerful  flow  of  spirits. —  Wiygles- 
worth. 

....  If  the  show  of  anything  be  good  for  anything,  I  am  sure 
sincerity  is  better ;  for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be 
that  which  he  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a 
quality  as  he  pretends  to  ? — Tillotson. 

....  Nature  has  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  our  minds  talents 
and  abilities  of  which  we  are  not  aware.  The  passions  alone  have 
the  privilege  of  bringing  them  to  light,  and  of  giving  us  some- 
times views  more  certain  and  more  perfect  than  art  could  possibly 
produce. — La  Rochefoucauld. 


Joker's  Bubgtt. 


What  kind  of  braces  do  ladies  prefer?  Embraces. 

Why  can't  young  ladies  abstain  from  kissing  babies  frantically 
before  strangers  f 

Why  is  a  piece  of  sterile  ground  like  a  certain  toilet  article  f 
Ans. — Because  it's  bare  soil  (bear's  oil.) 

Lodgings  are  so  scarce  in  Australia  that  men  pay  a  dollar  for 
lying  in  the  gutter,  and  fifty  cents  extra  for  resting  their  heads  on 
the  curbstone ! 

Punch  notices  a  wine  newly  advertised  as  naked  Sherry.  It 
will  probably  be  recommended  to  those  invalids  who  have  no  coats 
to  their  stomachs. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott  once  said  to  a  graduating  class,  "  Young 
gentlemen,  have  two  pockets  made — a  large  one  to  hold  the  insults 
and  a  small  one  for  foes." 

A  very  excellent  lady  sought  to  instruct  her  grandchild  in  rela- 
tion to  the  provident  care  of  Heaven.  "  Who  gives  you  your 
daily  bread  V  asked  she.  "  Dod  !"  replied  the  child  ;  "  but  uncle 
Peter  puts  the  butter  and  sugar  on  I" 

One  of  our  exchanges,  in  noticing  the  presentation  of  a  silver 
cup  to  a  contemporary,  says: — "  He  needs  no  cup.  He  can  drink 
from  any  vessel  that  contains  liquor — whether  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle, the  mouth  of  a  demijohn,  the  spile  of  a  keg,  or  the  bung  of  a 
barrel." 

Fame  is  not  universal.  An  Irish  waiter  behind  Mr.  Thacker- 
ay's chair,  in  a  hotel  dining-room  at  Cincinnati,  was  overheard  to 
say  mysteriously  to  his  fellow  :  "  Bill,  that's  tho  great  Mr.  Thack- 
cr  "  (sic.)  The  reply  was  not  unnatural :  "  Who  on  earth's  tho 
great  Mr.  Thacker  V 
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JAPANESE  SILVER  AND  COPPER  COIN. 


JAPANESE  CURIOSITIES.-CASCADE  IN  ICELAND. 

We  present  herewith  engravings  representing  several  Japanese 
articles  which  may  truly  he  regarded  as  curiosities.  The  first 
group  shows  us  specimens  of  the  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  of 
tho  empire.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  copper  coins.  All  the  copper  coins 
are  perforated  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre.  The  silver  coin 
is  oblong  in  shape,  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  also  stamped  with  a  device  and  inscrip- 
tion. No.  3  shows  the  gold  coin.  The  gold  coins  current  in 
Japan  are  worth  about  a  dollar  each  ;  they  are  oblong,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Each  piece  bears 
upon  both  sides  some  curious  devices,  resembling  characters  of 
Chinese  writing,  and  has  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  small 
weights  used  by  druggists  in  compounding  medicine.  The  small- 
est figure  in  our  group  of  coins  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these 
gold  pieces.  Our  third  engraving  shows  a  package  of  forty  pieces 
of  silver  as  it  appears  when  opened.  The  Japanese  compass, 
shown  in  our  second  engraving,  is  of  exceedingly  delicate  work- 
manship. It  is  enclosed  in  a  solid  box,  and  covered  over  with 
glass.  The  edges  of  the  box  are  marked  with  symbols  and  char- 
acters, sometimes  executed  in  gold  and  sometimes  in  silver  leaf. 
The  four  cardinal  points  of  the  one  from  which  the  drawing  was 
made  was  indicated  by  similar  characters,  painted  in  vermilion. 
The  compass  differs  from  that  in  general  use  in  having  twenty- 
four  points  only  instead  of  thirty-two.  Each  point  is  marked  with 
the  shape  of,  and  named  after  some  animal  as  goat,  dog,  cat,  rat, 
etc.  The  compass  is  so  exceedingly  delicate  that  it  is  a  marvel 
how  it  can  be  used  in  anything  like  a  rough  sea.  Many  of  these 
specimens  of  Japanese  workmanship  that  we  have  examined  are 
finely  executed. — The  striking  scene  depicted  in  the  engraving 


JAPANESE  MARINER'S  COMPASS. 


below  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  Iceland.  Over  a  huge  ledge 
of  rocks,  the  water  comes  pouring  down  with  a  thundering  sound, 
the  spray  passing  off  in  cloud-like  strata  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  In  the  front  of  tho  picture  is  a  group  of  Icelanders,  in 
front  of  an  Icelandic  farm-house,  preparing  to  start  on  a  journey. 
The  Iceland  houses,  as  the  picture  shows,  are  of  a  very  primitive 
form  and  construction.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  laid  up  with  turf 
and  grass,  so  that  the  sides  arc  soon  covered  with  verduro.  Tho 
roof  is  made  first  of  rafters,  then  overlaid  with  brushwood,  and 
finally  neatly  finished  with  green  turf,  so  that  in  summer  these 
dwellings  have  a  very  agreeable  aspect.  They  are  usually  about 
twelve  feet  high.  The  Icelanders  always  travel  on  horseback. 
Their  horses  are  small,  but  strong  and  active.  The  men  use  sad- 
dles similar  to  ours,  but  the  ladies'  saddle  is  a  sort  of  arm  chair, 
with  a  foot  board,  on  which  the  rider,  sitting  sideways,  rests  her 
feet.  As  there  are  no  roads  or  wheeled  vehicles,  timber,  for  build- 
ing purposes,  is  carried,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  by  fastening 
one  or  more  pieces  to  each  side  of  the  pack-saddle,  while  the  ends 
are  suffered  to  drag  on  the  ground.  The  cascade  we  have  depict- 
ed is  one  of  a  large  number.  Pliny  Miles  says  : — "  The  Jokulls 
(pronounced  Yokull)  or  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 


JAPANESE  COIN  FORTY  PIECES  OF  SILVER. 


like  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  feed  numerous  rivers  and  streams  o 
water  that  rush  with  great  impetuosity  down  into  the  sea.  The 
immense  mountain  near  the  southeast  coast,  that  goes  by  the 
names  of  the  Skaptar  Jokull,  the  Vatnar  Jokull,  and  the  Orsefa 
Jokull,  has  a  base  more  than  300  miles  in  circumference,  being 
much  larger  than  Mt.  /Etna.  Sometimes  an  eruption  will  take 
lace  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  where  the  previous  one  had 
een,  and  viewed  from  different  sides,  instead  of  one  vast  volcano 
as  it  is,  appears  like  different  mountains.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  different  names  have  been  given  its  different  peaks.  The 
point  known  as  the  Oraifa  Jokull  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Ice- 
land, rising  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Seen 
from  a  vessel  sailing  along  tho  coast,  and  viewing  it  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  Iceland,  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  in 
the  world.  The  icy  peaks  glittering  in  the  sunshine  contrast 
strongly  with  deep  yawning  caverns  and  black  precipices  of  dark 
volcanic  rocks  where  the  snow  cannot  rest.  The  violent  and  rapid 
character  of  the  rivers,  and  the  height  and  grandeur  of  the  water- 
falls, in  this  part  of  Iceland,  can  be  partly  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  that  on  a  line  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
this  mountain  is  no  place  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  rises  np  from  two  to  seven  thousand  feet.  Probably  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  except  the  west  side  of  the  Andes,  can  as  rapid 
and  violent  rivers  be  found  as  on  the  south  coast  of  Iceland.  The 
Thiorsa,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  country,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  glaciers  of  the  western  part  of  Skaptar  Jokull,  and  flows 
southwest  a  little  north  of  the  Heckla,  and  empties  into  the  Atlan- 
tic. This  river  is  a  larger  stream  than  tho  Hudson,  and  in  its 
course  of  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  falls  over  2800  feet  I' 
There  are  several  large  lakes,  of  which  Myvatn  Lake,  in  the 
northeast,  is  the  largest.  This  lake  is  estimated  to  be  about  forty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  upwards  of  thirty  islands  com- 
I  posed  of  lava. 


LOFTY  CASCADE  IN  ICELAND. 


THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS. 

The  beautiful  scene  depicted  on  this  page  was  drawn  tor  us  by 
Mr.  Kilburn,  from  a  point  of  view  selected  among  the  thousand 
inlands  which  gem  the  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  group  of 
wooded  islets  embraced  in  our  engraving  vary  in  size  ;  on  one  of 
them  is  seen  a  log  cabin.  The  steamers  that  cleave  their  way 
through  the  swift  current  do  not  detract  from  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  scenery.  In  the  foreground  a  boat  with  three  figures  adds 
life  to  the  lovely  landscape.  The  "  Thousand  Islands  "  extend 
from  Lake  Ontario  thirty  miles  down  the  river.  Many  persons 
who  have  not  sailed  through  them  are  inclined  to  think  the  num- 
ber greatly  exaggerated,  but  such  is  not  the  case;  there  are  in 
fact,  over  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  none  of  them  attaining  any 
large  size,  and  many  being  merely  rocks,  slightly  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Most  of  them  arc  covered  with  foliage, 
although  very  few  have  any  available  soil.  In  many  places  they 
lie  so  close  to  each  other  that  a  canoe  can  barely  pass  between 
them.  The  scenery  here  and  throughout  the  St.  Lawrence  is  love- 
ly beyond  description  ;  no  pen  or  pencil  can  do  justice  to  the  ex- 
quisite charms  of  this  vast  collection  of  islands.    At  some  points 


as.many  as  eighty  can  be  counted  at  one  time,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  foliage,  as  the  light  streams  in  upon  them,  and  the  reflections 
in  the  water  around  them,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  forming  the  outlet  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes  or  in- 
land seas,  lying  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  on  the  continent.  For  a  part  of  its 
course  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, but  after  crossing  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  its  course 
is  wholly  within  the  Canadian  territory.  From  Lake  Ontario  to 
Montreal,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Iroquois,  but  it  is  more  gen- 
erally known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio to  its  mouth.  Its  width  below  Montreal  varies  from  half  a 
mile  to  three  miles,  and  it  passes  through  Lake  St.  Peter,  which 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  at  fifty  miles  below  Montreal. 
Below  Quebec  the  river  increases  rapidly  in  width,  and  its  mouth, 
as  it  enters  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  across.  Its  average  descent  is  about  six  inches  to  the  mile, 
though  its  current  is  unequal,  in  some  places  flowing  along  calm- 
ly and  peacefully — in  others  roaring  and  rushing  among  the  rocks 
that  fret  and  break  its  course.  Among  its  important  tributaries  are 


the  Richelieu,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  entering  at 
the  head  of  Lake  St.  Feter,  and  the  Saguenay,  which  flows  into  it 
on  the  north,  140  miles  below  Quebec.  The  Ottawa,  or  Grand 
River,  flows  into  it  a  little  above  Montreal.  It  is  a  great  commer- 
cial artery,  and  wealth  to  the  extent  of  millions  is  entrusted  to  its 
bosam.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  Quebec,  400  miles, 
and  for  600-ton  vessels  to  Montreal,  and  beyond,  by  a  scries  of 
ship  canals,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  falls  and 
rapids,  into  the  lakes.  The  fleets  which  navigate  its  waters  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  its  scenery — the  white  sails  of  the  ships  and 
smaller  craft  contrasting  with  the  black  funnels  of  the  pufl'ng 
steamers,  while  ever  and  anon  the  psssagc  of  an  enormous  timber 
raft,  sometimes  propelled  by  sweeps,  and  sometimes  spreading  a 
sail  to  the  breeze,  completes  the  variety  of  the  moving  panorama. 
These  timber  rafts  have  huts  upon  them  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  raftsmen.  There  is  also  another  sort  of  craft  nowhero  else 
known,  with  long,  low  hulls,  destined  for  the  transportation  of  tim- 
ber, and  singularly  picturesque  in  their  appearance.  At  all  timos 
this  noble  river  with  its  magnificent  scenery  is  a  favorite  resort  ot 
the  artist  and  the  tourist,  who  admire  its  beauties. 
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CALYPSO,  THE  WAADERER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 


BY  T.  llLULINt;  AME  ROSS. 
[COSTISCSD.] 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FLIGHT. 

During  all  the  time  that  Irene  was  left  alone  she  moved  not 
from  her  bed.  She  lay  there  and  pondered  upon  the  years  that 
had  passed,  and  upon  the  days  that  had  passed.  She  thought  of 
her  father— and  she  wondered  if  any  other  child  in  all  the  country 
had  a  parent  like  him.  She  hoped  not— she  prayed  not.  Then 
she  thought  of  the  noble  youth  upon  whom  she  had  bestowed  the 
whole  of  her  pure  heart's  love,  and  she  wondered  if  he  loved  her 
as  she  loved  him.  He  had  never  told  her  of  his  love,  though  she 
had  hoped  that  in  his  looks  she  had  read  the  happy  assurance. 

**  It  is  a  strange  talc  of  love,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  upon  her  bosom.  "  And  yet,  how  could  I  help 
1 1  What  to  me  was  his  nativity  or  his  tongue  ?  God  makes 
no  nations — no  tongues — no  castes.  He  makes  men,  and  He  fash- 
ions human  souls.  O,  Clarence— Clarence— can  our  Father  in 
heaven  have  in  store  for  mo  the  protecting  love  of  thy  noble  heart 
— the  shielding  power  of  thy  strong  arms  V 

And  thus,  many  and  many  a  time,  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
past,  had  Irene  St.  Marc  called  upon  the  name  of  Clarence  How- 
ard. With  a  heart  as  pure  and  true  as  heaven  itself,  she  had  not 
one  thing  to  love  with  that  strong,  holy  love  which  is  woman's 
most  potent  emotion,  save  the  youth  who  had  so  strangely  crossed 
her  life-track.  Had  she  possessed  such  a  heart  as  the  common 
husband-hunter  possesses,  she  might  have  soon  forgotten  the 
handsome  American  ;  but  her  love  was  a  truth — her  soul  was  a 
holy,  solemn  minister  of  right — and  her  heart  was  an  altar  where 
on  her  own  life  would  have  been  ottered  up,  could  true  love  have- 
demanded  the  sacrifice.  O,  she  was  a  noble-hearted,  virtuous 
girl.  Surely,  good  angels  wore  watching  over  her  then — perhaps 
dwelling  in  the  very  gloom  that  surrounded  her.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  worn  spirit  of  earth  awaked  no  sympathy  in  an  angel 
soul  ?  Who  shall  say  that  Heaven  has  no  silent  messengers  who 
can  see  and  feel,  and  who  can  bear  away  to  God  the  story  of  the 
grief-burdened  child  of  mortality  ?  At  all  events  such  thoughts 
as  these  passed  through  Irene's  mind,  and  she  derived  some  con- 
solation from  them. 

At  length  the  maiden  was  aroused  by  hearing  a  light  creaking 
from  the  stairs  which  came  down  from  the  roof,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  some  one  tried  her  door.  Sho  arose  and  went  to 
ask  who  was  there,  and  the  soft  voice  of  Cassandra  was  heard  in 
reply. 

"  Are  vou  alone  V  the  girl  asked,  in  a  very  low  whisper. 

"  Yes — no  one  has  been  here  since  you  left'" 

Cassandra  turned  and  picked  up  a  bundle  she  had  dropped  by 
the  side  of  the  door,  and  then  came  in,  and  as  soon  as  the  door 
had  been  re-locked,  the  two  went  back  to  where  the  candles  were. 
Irene  sat  down,  but  she  dared  not  ask  a  question  ;  she  had  rested 
all  her  hopes  upon  her  maid's  success,  and  she  was  fearful  of  elic- 
iting a  fatal  answer.    But  she  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 

"  Did  you  notice  which  way  I  came  V  Cassandra  asked. 

"  You  came  down  from  the  roof,  did  you  not  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  how  V  queried  Irene,  whose  mind  had  just  caught  the 
difficulty  of  the  thing. 

"Ah,  my  mistress,  good  Father  Rondo  has  been  more  kind 
than  I  had  even  hoped.  Not  only  has  he  given  me  the  dresses  I 
sought,  but  he  also  gave  me  a  key  to  the  chapel,  which  I  am  to 
return  to  him." 

"  Bless  you — bless — "  murmured  Irene,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  good  girl's  head  upon  her  bosom  and  kissing  her.  "  We 
can  escape  now." 

"  Yes — easily,"  returned  Cassandra,  raising  her  head.  "  All 
we  have  to  do,  is  simply  to  put  on  the  dresses  I  have  brought,  and 
then  make  our  escape.  But  we  will  not  start  yet ;  it  will  be  safer 
to  wait  until  after  midnight,  for  then  all  will  be  safe  here  in  the 
house.  We  had  better  retire  now,  for  there  is  no  knowing  who 
may  come  to  look  in  upon  us.  If  suspicion  is  already  entertained 
it  will  not  do  to  excite  more." 

Irene  saw  at  once  the  propriety  of  tho  girl's  suggestion,  and  ere 
long  afterwards  she  prepared  to  retire.  The  candles  were  extin- 
guished after  a  small  night-lamp  had  been  lighted,  and  then  Cas- 
sandra lay  down  with  her  mistress — which  she  often  did  when  the 
latter  was  unwell  or  lonesome.  It  was  not  far  from  eleven  o'clock 
when  a  light  footstep  was  heard  near  the  door,  and  immediately 
afterwards  some  one  tried  the  latch.  Upon  the  instant  Cassandra 
commenced  to  snore. 

"  Who's  there  i"  asked  Irene,  speaking  as  though  she  had  just 
been  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep. 

"  It's  only  me— old  Bel,"  returned  the  applicant.    "  I  thought 
I'd  just  stop  and  see  if  you  wanted  anything." 
"  No,  I  thank  you — I  want  only  sleep." 

After  this  the  woman  went  away.  Cassandra  listened  until  she 
was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  sho  said  : 

"  Your  father  sent  that  old  woman  up,  I  am  sure.  I  saw  her 
in  conversation  with  him  as  I  passod  his  window  this  evening." 


"  I  thought  of  that,  when  I  first  heard  her,"  returned  Irene. 

Nothing  mure  was  said  until  the  clock  struck  twelve,  though 
neither  of  the  girls  had  closed  their  eyes  from  drowsiness.  All 
was  quiet  in  the  house,  and  bad  been  since  Bel's  visit  to  their 
door. 

"Now,"  said  Cassandra,  in  a  low  whisper,  "let  us  up  and  pre- 
pare.   I  will  make  sure  that  there  is  no  one  about  the  hall." 

Thus  speaking,  she  arose  and  walked  softly  to  tho  door,  and 
having  opened  it  sho  passed  noiselessly  out  and  looked  about. 
But  she  found  nothing  in  the  way.  All  was  still  and  quiet,  and 
the  lights  were  all  out ;  she  returned,  and  having  re-locked  the 
door  she  raised  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  and  then  proceeded  to  open 
the  bundle  she  had  brought  with  her  from  the  good  priest's.  First 
she  helped  dress  Irene.  Tho  black  silken  hoso  were  drawn  on ; 
then  the  buckled  shoes  ;  then  the  close  vest ;  and  then  the  long 
robe.  The  latter  garment  was  not  an  inch  too  long,  and  when 
the  girdle  was  round  about  the  loins  and  tied,  tho  garb  fitted  well. 
Next  she  put  Irene's  long,  silken  tresses  snugly  up  on  tho  top  of 
the  head,  and  having  bound  them  up,  she  put  on  the  tight  skull- 
cap. It  only  needed  now  the  great-brimmed  hat,  and  this  the 
girl  brought  up  from  her  bundle.  Irene  took  the  lamp  and  went 
to  the  mirror,  and  she  was  well  pleased  with  the  disguise,  feeling 
sure  that  in  the  night,  at  least,  she  should  not  be  detected. 

As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  Cassandra  proceeded  to  put 
on  her  own  disguise,  which  was  just  like  that  of  her  mistress. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  let  us  pack  up  what  we  shall  most  need, 
and  then  we  will  be  off.  We  can  take  one  change  of  dress,  and 
that  must  suffice  in  that  line." 

The  bundles  were  quickly  made  up,  and  then  they  turned  their 
attention  to  such  things  as  they  wished  to  secure  about  their  per- 
sons. Irene  had  quite  a  lot  of  valuable  jewelry,  besides  about 
five  hundred  dollars  in  golden  coin.  All  this  she  secured  about 
her,  and  then  sho  sat  down  upon  the  bed.  The  excitement  of 
the  occasion  was  almost  overpowering. 

"  All  is  ready  now,"  whispered  Cassandra,  placing  her  arm 
about  the  maiden's  neck. 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me,"  Irene  quickly  returned ;  "  it  is  only  a 
momentary  weakness — I  was  only  tliinking — " 

She  stopped  here  and  burst  into  tears.  For  some  moments  she 
wept  upon  her  companion's  bosom,  and  finally  she  gazed  up  and 
brushed  the  tears  away. 

"  It  is  past  now,"  she  said.  "  I  could  not  help  it,  Cassandra; 
it  was  my  last  thought  of  the  place  that  has  been  so  long  my 
home.    But  it's  over.    I  am  strong  now — let  us  go." 

The  two  girls  took  up  their  bundles  and  passed  out  from  the 
room.  Cassandra  locked  the  door  behind  her  and  put  the  key 
in  her  pocket,  and  then  noiselessly  led  the  way  to  tho  roof-ladder, 
and  thence  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Here  she  blew  out  her  light, 
and  having  set  the  lamp  down  where  it  would  not  be  easily  seen, 
she  started  on  towards  the  roof  of  tho  adjoining  building.  They 
walked  very  quietly  here,  for  some  of  the  servants  slept  beneath 
them.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  were  all  out  clear  and 
bright,  and  the  fugitives  picked  their  way  very  easily.  Having 
passed  the  roof  of  the  second  house,  they  came  to  tho  chapel,  on 
the  top  of  which  there  was  a  cupola.  Upon  ono  side  of  this  cu- 
pola there  was  a  door,  and  this  Cassandra  opened  by  means  of 
the  key  which  the  priest  had  given  her.  Sho  knew  the  way  well, 
and  thus  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  porch  of  the  chapel, 
from  which  place  they  made  their  way  to  the  open  court  without 
any  obstruction.  A  few  steps  further  and  they  were  in  the  street, 
with  the  way  open  before  them  now  to  go  as  they  pleased. 

" — sh  I"  uttered  Irene,  drawing  more  closely  to  her  companion, 
"  there  is  a  man  I" 

"  Ah,  Irene,  you  must  be  more  careful  than  that.    Let  come 
what  may,  we  must  be  bold  and  fearless,  else  our  disguises  will 
avail  us  nothing.    But  wo  have  nothing  to  fear  here,  for  I  think 
this  is  good  Gonzales." 
And  so  it  proved.    The  priest  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  Fear  not,  lady,"  he  said,  as  he  noticed  Irene's  tremulousncss. 
"  If  you  you  havo  a  holy  purpose  in  view — and  I  believe  you 
have — go  boldly  on,  but  carefully.  You  havo  the  key,  Cassandra  V 
"  Yes,  good  father.    Here  it  is." 

"  Now  come  with  me,"  the  man  said,  as  he  placed  the  key  in 
the  pocket  of  his  gown.  "  I  will  go  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city 
with  you,  and  beyond  there  you  must  trust  to  your  own  strength 
and  wit.  But  within  the  city  I  may  be  of  service,  for  if  the  sen- 
tinels hail  us,  my  identity  will  be  passport  enough  for  you." 

And  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that  Gonzales  went  with  them, 
for  they  were  stopped  by  three  different  sentries,  though  no  oppo- 
sition was  ottered.  Arrived  at  tho  gate,  tho  real  priest  readily 
obtained  egress,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  they  wore  standing 
without  the  walls  of  the  town.  There  was  a  sense  of  dreariness 
came  over  Irene's  soul  as  she  cast  her  eyes  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  land  and  marsh  which  lay  spread  so  darkly  and  gloomily 
beneath  the  night. 

"  Which  way  now  ?"  she  involuntarily  uttered,  as  the  party 
stopped  not  far  from  the  gate. 

"  There  is  but  one  way  that  I  could  recommend,"  returned 
Rondo.  "  I  will  go  with  you  a  little  further,  for  I  have  no  desire 
to  return  too  soon  ;  we  must  take  the  Jalapa  road,  for  there  is 
none  other  that  would  be  safe.  Among  some  of  the — stop  !  By 
the  mass,  I  know  a  native  not  far  from  the  road  who  owes  mo  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  I  saved  him  from  the  executioner's  hands  not 
two  years  ago,  when  a  party  of  them  were  apprehended  for  high- 
way robbery  ;  his  name  is  Jacar  Xanpa.  I  will  send  you  to  him, 
and  there  you  shall  bo  safe.  But  come — I  can  explain  as  we 
go  on." 

The  trio  now  set  forward  as  swiftly  as  the  priest  thought  pru- 
dent. 

"  You  must  not  be  too  eager  on  this  journey,"  he  said,  with  an 


expressive  shako  of  the  head,  "  for  the  last  end  must  be  as  impor- 
tant as  this.  You  do  not  suppose  that  your  escape  will  be  discov- 
ered before  morning,  so  you  have  some  hours  yet  in  which  to 
work.  Tako  a  measure  that  you  think  you  can  maintain,  and 
then  throw  your  energies  into  it." 

The  road  from  the  city  ran  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
the  low,  sandy  shore  of  the  sea,  and  then  it  turned  abruptly  to  the 
westward,  winding  along  among  numerous  hills  of  sand.  At  the 
end  of  three  hours  they  had  travelled  a  little  over  nine  miles,  and 
as  they  now  camo  to  a  spot  where  a  small  clump  of  trees  had 
found  a  standing-place  in  the  sand,  they  sat  down  to  rest  for  a 
while.  But  they  dar£d  not  stop  too  long,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
fifteen  minutes,  Irene  said  she  was  ready  to  start  on,  though  Gon- 
zales had  informed  them  that  he  could  go  no  further. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  as  he  arose  to  his  feet,  but  motioning  for 
them  to  remain  sitting,  "  I  must  leave  you  ;  but  I  can  direct  you 
so  that  you  cannot  miss  your  way.  On  this  road  you  mast  travel 
nearly  eight  miles  further  ;  you  will  then  come  to  a  small  framed 
house,  before  which  is  a  water-stand.  Of  course  yon  cannot  miss 
this.  About  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  this  yon  will  find  a  narrow 
horso-path  turning  from  the  main  road  abruptly  to  tho  right  hand. 
You  cannot  miss  this,  either.  Take  that  path,  and  it  will  lead 
you  around  a  high  hill,  beyond  which  you  will  come  to  a  fertile 
spot  where  trees  and  grass  grow,  and  where  there  is  a  collection 
of  about  a  dozen  small,  cane-built  huts,  inhabited  by  Indians ; 
find  Jacar  Xanpa,  and  tell  him  I  sent  you  to  him.  You  may  bo 
sure  ho  will  not  only  receive  you  kindly,  but  do  all  for  you  that 
lays  in  his  power.  But  you  had  better  retain  your  disguises  while 
you  remain  there,  for  I  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  the  characters 
of  the  rest  of  the  people  there.  And  you  might  ask  Xanpa  to 
keep  your  secret  for  you." 

Irene  requested  him  to  give  the  directions  once  more,  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  she  arose  to  her  feet. 

"  Of  course  I  must  be  back  by  daylight,"  the  good  priest  said, 
"  for  my  companions  will  not  expect  to  miss  me.  But  you  have 
the  way  direct  before  you  now,  and  I  know  not  how  I  should 
assist  you." 

"  We  would  not  ask  you  to  go,"  said  Irene,  "  We  shall  do 
very  well ;  God  will  bless  you  for  what  you  have  done." 

"  Speak  not  of  it,  lady.  All  that  I  am,  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I 
owe  to  Cassandra's  father,  and  for  her  and  her's  I  um  only  too 
happy  to  do  all  I  can.  So  much  for  gratitude — and  now  I  owe 
something  to  justice  and  humanity,  and  on  that  score  you  may 
command  me.  But  go  to  Xanpa's,  and  in  three  days  I  will  come 
to  you  if  I  can  do  so  without  exciting  any  suspicion  that  might 
work  against  you.    But  time  wanes — God  bless  and  guard  you." 

As  ho  spoke  thus,  he  turned  away  and  moved  back  towards 
the  town.  Once  he  stopped  and  turned  his  head;  the  girls  had 
not  moved.  He  raised  his  finger  towards  tho  point  they  were 
to  pursue,  and  then  lifted  it  towards  heaven.  In  a  few  moments 
more  he  was  on  his  way  again,  while  tho  anxious  fugitives,  with 
a  quickly  uttered  prayer,  moved  on  further  and  further  from  the 
point  where  they  had  separated  from  their  guide. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IN  IRONS. 


Clarence  was  right  with  regard  to  the  intended  movement 
of  the  brig.  She  rounded  to,  and  came  up  alongside  the  schoon- 
er. Her  men  were  at  the  guns  with  lighted  matches,  but  they 
did  not  fire.  As  soon  as  the  graplings  eould  be  made  fast,  the 
captain  of  the  brig  leaped  upon  the  schooner's  deck.  He  was  a 
dark,  ignorant-looking  fellow,  but  possessing  not  only  great  brute 
strength,  but  apparently  a  good  degree  of  boldness.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  about  a  dozen  men,  who  looked  ragged  and  dirty  enough 
to  have  just  come  from  the  mines. 

"  Who's  commander  here?"  the  Mexican  asked,  in  no  very 
good  humor. 

Max  looked  at  Clarence,  and  Clarence  looked  at  Max ;  but  the 
younger  man  replied : 

"This  man,  tenor,  is  captain  of  the  vessel,  but  'twas  I  that  or- 
dered the  resistance  that  has  been  made." 

"  Not  by  a  long  shot,  ole  chap,"  uttered  Max,  who  spoke  the 
language  well.  "  We're  both  in  the  mess.  I  own  the  craft,  and 
I  own  all  the  mischief  we've  done  ye ;  only  I  must  say  that 
Capt'n  Howard's  more  extended  knowledge  has  been  a  most  tre- 
mendous help  to  us." 

"And  now  wouldn't  we  be  serving  you  all  just  right  to  string 
ye  up  in  tho  rigging  and  sink  the  old  craft  with  ye  still  hanging  to 
her  1"  uttered  the  Mexican,  in  rather  a  threatening  tone. 

"  That  depends  upon  whether  you  care  anything  about  our  car- 
go, or  not,"  coolly  returned  Clarence.  "I  suppose  you'll  find 
al>out  four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  plunder  here ;  and  when 
we  resolved  to  defend  ourselves,  the  point  in  our  minds  was  this  : 
we'll  escape  if  we  can — and  of  course  you  wouldn't  blame  us  for 
that,  for  that  is  the  conceded  right  of  even  an  enemy ;  then  we 
thought — here :  if  we  don't  escape,  our  enemies  wont  complain, 
for  four  thousand  dollars  will  go  further  among  a  few  captors  than 
among  a  great  many." 

The  Mexican's  face  changed  its  expression  wonderfully. 

"  Eh  V  he  uttered.    "  What's  your  cargo  V 

"  Some  furs — nice  ones ;  some  provisions — beef,  pork  and  ven- 
ison ;  and  some  money." 

"And  ye  surrender  now?" 

"  Of  course,"  returned  Clarence,  for  Max  had  nodded  to  him 
to  speak.  "  We  resisted  as  long  as  we  could,  and  when  we  found 
we  must  bo  captured,  we  concluded  to  give  up." 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  Mexican,  in  a  relenting  tone,  "  it's  lucky 
for  you,  perhaps,  that  we  are  none  of  us  relatives.  Those -that  are 
gone  run  their  own  risk,  and  they've  got  it.    I  guess  we'll  havo 
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you  carried  on  board  our  vessel  and  put  in  irons,  and  then  we'll 
overhaul  your  craft,  and  see  what  we  can  find." 

In  obedience  of  an  order  to  this  effect,  the  crew  of  the  schoon- 
er were  transferred  to  the  brig,  and  there  put  in  irons.  The  ves- 
sel carried  a  large  long-boat  amidships,  and  into  this  our  men 
were  placed  before  being  ironed.  The  first  impulse  of  Clarence, 
upon  reaching  the  brig's  deck,  was  to  look  about  upon  the  re- 
sult of  his  companions'  work.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing,  but 
as  he  cast  his  eyes  forward,  upon  the  larboard  side,  he  saw  the 
dead  men  gathered  there.  Of  course  he  could  not  count  them, 
for  they  were  piled  one  atop  of  the  other,  but  he  could  see  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  them.  At  length  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask,  and  he  was  informed  that  thirty  nine  men  had  been 
killed!  and  that  only  one  man  had  been  hit  who  survived  it!  At 
first  the  young  captain  could  hardly  credit  it ;  but  then  he  quick- 
ly remembered  how  unerringly  the  old  hunters  could  shoot,  and 
when  lie  came  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of  times  they  had  fired 
he  had  no  more  to  wonder  at. 

The  brig  had,  previous  to  the  chase,  fifty-eight  men.  She  had 
sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  with  sixty,  but  two  of  them  had  been  kill- 
ed in  a  private  fight  got  up  for  their  amusement  and  exercise. 
Consequently  she  had  now  but  nineteen  men  left ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  they  concluded  not  to  allow  over  three  men 
to  man  the  prize,  for  as  the  schooner  would  sell  for  something, 
they  wished  to  save  her.  Three  men  were  easily  found  who  would 
take  charge  of  the  schooner,  and  when  they  were  detailed,  it  left 
the  brig's  crew  cut  down  to  sixteen  men.  But  they  felt  sure  that 
would  be  enough  to  carry  the  vessel  safely  into  Vera  Cruz,  for 
they  could  have  their  prisoners  securely  ironed,  so  that  no  trouble 
need  be  apprehended  from  them. 

The  sun  was  down  and  night  almost  shut  in,  when  the  last  load 
of  stuff  was  brought  off  from  the  prize,  and  thin  the  three  men 
were  sent  on  board  to  take  charge,  with  instructions  to  keep  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  brig  through  the  night,  a  light  being  sus- 
pended at  the  main  peak  as  a  guide. 

"  Quite  a  prize,"  said  the  Mexican  captain,  standing  upon  the 
chocks  on  which  the  boat  stood,  and  holding  his  lantern  over  so 
that  he  could  see  the  hands  and  feet  of  his  prisoners.  "Your  beef 
and  pork  comes  quite  handy." 

Clarence  would  have  spoken,  but  just  then  another  of  the  Mex- 
icans came  and  stood  by  the  captain's  side,  and  took  the  lantern. 
The  captain's  next  movement  was  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  when 
he  had  taken  the  lantern,  the  second  man  followed  his  example. 
The  prisoners  were  all  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat,  where  they 
sat  around  facing  each  other — Clarence  and  Max  being  upon  the 
extreme  after  thwart,  facing  forward  ;  then  two  more  upon  each 
of  the  side  thwarts  ;  and  three  upon  the  quarter-thwart,  who  were 
facing  aft.  The  captain  of  the  brig  stepped  over  among  them, 
and  his  first  movement  was  to  examine  their  irons,  which  he 
found  all  secure. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  a  very  peculiar  smile,  "  you 
must  pardon  me  for  my  suspicions,  but  I  must  examine  you  to 
see  if  you  have  any  concealed  weapons.  Senor — you  first ;  stand, 
if  you  please." 

This  was  spoken  to  Clarence,  who  arose  at  once.  The  captain 
passed  his  dingy  hands  over  his  pockets  and  bosom,  and  the  first 
thing  of  importance  he  noticed  was  Clarence's  watch,  which  he 
pulled  out.    It  was  a  gold-cased  chronometer. 

"Do  you  call  that  a  weapon ?"  our  hero  asked,  unable  to  re- 
press the  smile  which  the  fellow's  cupidity  called  up. 

"Rather  dangerous,"  the  Mexican  responded,  with  a  very  sug- 
gestive wink.    "  This  must  be  a  valuable  one." 

"  I  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  it,  senor." 

"  It  is  valuable." 

"  Which  is  equivalent  to  dangerous,  I  suppose." 

"  Certainly  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  my  crew  who  would 
not  cut  your  throat  before  morning  to  procure  it." 

Clarence  did  not  doubt  this  at  all.  But  his  nether  lip  quivered 
a  little  when  the  villain  run  his  dirty  hand  down  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  up  his  purse,  though  he  said  nothing. 

"  Aha — gold  here,  too,"  the  captain  uttered,  as  the  yellow  coin 
gleamed  upon  his  sparkling  eyes.  "I'll  keep  it  for  you  until  you 
get  out  of  the  Vera  Cruz  prison." 

Having  thus  gathered  all  the  "  weapons  "  from  Howard's  per- 
son, ho  turned  next  to  Max. 

"  Ye  wont  fiud  much  here,"  the  old  man  said. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  the  Mexican,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing a  heavy  silver  watch  from  his  fob.  "  This  is  something,  how- 
ever." 

He  found  a  large  clasp-knife,  also,  upon  Max,  and  then  he  turn- 
ed to  the  next.  And  in  this  way  he  went  around.  He  found  no 
more  watches  and  but  little  more  money,  Peter  being  the  only 
other  one  who  had  enough  worth  taking. 

"  And  now  I'll  bid  you  good  night,"  the  collector  said,  as  ho 
stepped  into  the  waist  of  the  boat.  "  If  it  should  happen  to  rain 
we'll  draw  the  tarpaulin  over  you." 

Clarence  watched  the  move  of  things  very  carefully,  and  also 
kept  his  ears  well  open.  The  captain,  whose  name  the  prisoners 
had  found  to  be  Migdon,  called  his  men  together  and  set  them  oft' 
into  new  watches,  and  having  given  them  particular  directions  re- 
specting the  inhabitants  of  the  long-boat,  he  directed  them  to  as- 
sist him  in  burying  the  dead.  They  did  not  stop  to  sew  them  up  in 
any  kind  of  winding-sheets,  but  simply  lashing  a  double  headed 
shot  to  the  feet  of  each  body,  they  were  cast  over  without  cere- 
mony of  any  sort. 

"  They  might  have  read  a  prayer,"  suggested  Max,  turning  in 
disgust  from  the  scene. 

"  Poor  wretches  !"  returned  Clarence,  "  I  doubt  if  they  ever 
heard  one.  Could  some  transmigrating  power  change  them  into 
bears,  and  take  away  their  simple  organs  of  speech,  I  don't  be- 


lieve their  present  souls  would  bo  much  above  their  stations. 
Did  you  notice  them  i  If  they'd  found  our  vessel  with  nothing 
of  value  on  board,  they'd  have  cut  our  throats  with  all  the  pleas- 
ure imaginable." 

"  Sartin  they  would,"  said  Max. 

The  conversation  was  hero  interrupted  by  the  captain's  coming 
to  take  one  more  peep  at  thera,  and  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
wanted  before  the  watch  was  relieved.  Nothing  was  wanted,  and 
he  went  aft. 

The  irons  with  which  the  Yankees  were  confined  were  different 
from  those  used  on  board  United  States  vessels.  They  were 
formed  thus  :  two  stout  iron  rings,  the  bar  of  the  ring  being 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  joined  together  by  two 
small  rings,  which  worked  with  a  swivel  like  the  swivel  of  a  com- 
mon ox  chain.  Theso  large  rings  were  of  various  sizes,  to  fit 
different  sized  limbs,  and  opened  into  two  equal  semi-circles, 
working  on  a  hinge,  or  pivot-pin.  The  other  ends  were  secured, 
when  closed,  by  a  spring  and  catch,  a  key  being  only  required  to 
open  them.  When  closed,  they  looked  like  solid  rings,  the  only 
blemish  visible  being  the  key-hole,  which  was  very  small.  The 
irons  for  the  ankles  and  wrists  were  exactly  alike,  only  varying  in 
size.  These  irons  were  put  on,  care  being  taken  to  select  as 
small  ones  as  could  bo  comfortably  clasped  on,  and  then  a  mod- 
erate sized  chain,  about  two  feet  long,  was  noosed  upon  the  wrist- 
irons,  and  then  confined  to  the  foot-irons  by  means  of  a  padlock. 
This  formed  a  pretty  sure  means  of  confinement,  for  no  force  of 
mere  strength  which  any  number  of  men  could  bring  to  bear  on 
them  under  the  circumstances  could  injure  them. 

"  How  is  it  ?"  whispered  Max,  after  Captain  Migdon  had  gone 
below,  "  do  ye  imagine  we  ken  ever  git  these  things  off  ?" 

"  O,  yes — very  easily,"  returned  Clarence,  in  the  same  low 
tone;  "that  is,  if  we  have  the  least  bit  of  chance  to  work." 

"  And  they  may  watch  us  so  snug  that  we  can't  do  it." 

"I  guess  there's  no  danger  of  that,  Winter.  Let  us  see — we've 
got  nearly  five  hundred  miles  to  go  to  reach  Vera  Cruz,  and  I 
imagine  the  wind  is  out  here  for  some  days  yet ;  and  if  that  is  the 
case  we  may  be  five  days  running  it.  But  I  don't  have  the  least 
fear  that  we  shall  make  the  run  in  less  than  four  days,  at  the  in- 
side. If  we  are  pretty  quiet  to  night  they  may  become  more 
easy,  and  trust  to  our  irons  to  hold  us.  The  little  saw  that  you 
have  in  your  possession  would  cut  off  one  of  these  rings  in  its 
stoutest  place  in  less  than  a  minute,  if  you  could  have  fair  play  at 
it ;  and  even  with  our  hands  shackled  we  can  do  it  quick  enough, 
if  we  can  only  get  the  time.  But  mind — it  wont  do  to  touch 
them  until  we  are  prepared  to  act  the  whole  play,  for  they  might 
discover  the  secret ;  and  then — farewell  to  life  for  this  world." 

By  ten  o'clock  some  of  the  prisoners  were  asleep,  and  by  mid- 
night even  old  Max  had  given  up  to  the  somnific  influence  of 
drowsiness  and  fatigue.  On  the  following  morning  they  were 
freed  from  their  irons,  one  at  a  time,  and  allowed  ten  minutes  lib- 
erty, and  after  this  their  breakfast  was  brought  to  them,  a  large 
pan  of  black  tortillas — a  kind  of  corn  cake — being  set  down  in 
their  midst,  with  a  pail  of  water,  and  a  dipper  formed  of  half  a 
cocoa-nut  shell  with  a  long  wooden  handle  to  it.  The  prisoners 
were  hungry,  and  the  pan  was  quickly  cleared,  there  having  been 
two  cakes  allowed  for  each  man. 

This  same  thing  was  done  again  at  noon,  and  again  at  night. 
But  there  was  one  thing  occurred  that  had  not  been  counted  on. 
Just  as  the  sun  w?nt  down  the  wind  came  out  from  the  east'rd 
and  blew  fresh.  Migdon  came  and  examined  the  prisoners, 
naturally  casting  his  eyes  about  the  boat  to  see  that  all  else  was 
right,  and  as  he  stepped  down  he  was  heard  to  say  to  one  of  his 
men  : 

"  All  safe  enough.  By  the  cross,  they  can't  get  out  of  that !" 

"  Perhaps  we  can't  !*'  whispered  Clarence,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing Max  a  poke  with  his  elbow.  "  But  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he 
added  sometime  afterwards,  "  if  this  wind  holds  so,  we've  got  to 
do  something  to-night,  for  we're  running  off  ten  knots  now,  sure ; 
and  on  the  true  course,  too.  Keep  your  eyes  open,  my  men,  for 
our  chance  may  come  soon.  Don't  ye  see — the  sentry  has  left  us 
and  gone  aft.  They  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  irons. 
Winter — as  sure  as  fate,  if  this  wind  holds,  wo  sha'n't  spend  the 
whole  of  another  night  at  sea." 

"I  believe  ye,  capt'n." 

"  Then  look  ye — 'sh  !  Get  out  your  files  when  I  give  the  sig- 
nal, and  be  sure  that  you  make  no  noise.  Each  man  must  work 
upon  his  companion's  irons,  for  he  cannot  work  upon  his  own. 
Don't  sleep,  now — only  be  ready  to  pretend  it  if  anybody  comes. 
Let  the  man  next  to  ye  get  your  file  out  for  you.  Now  keep  your 
eyes  open.    We  wont  wait  long." 

So  there  they  sat  all  ready  for  commencing  the  work  that  was 
to  set  them  free — if  fortune  deserted  them  not.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  their  hearts  beat  rapidly,  for  surely  the  stoutest  man  may  find 
excitement  under  such  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

X.  TURNING  OF  THE  TABLES. 

The  first  hours  of  the  night  passed  slowly,  heavily  away.  The 
bell  was  not  struck  at  the  regular  half  hours,  but  only  when  it 
was  time  to  call  a  new  watch — yet  Clarence  judged  it  was  about 
eleven  when  he  bade  Max  hold  out  his  hands.  He  had  set  the 
blade  of  his  saw,  and  only  waited  for  the  opportunity  to  use  it. 
He  gazed  carefully  about  the  deck,  and  he  was  sure  there  was  no 
one  near  the  boat.  Carefully  he  applied  hii  saw  to  the  swivel  of 
Winter's  hand  irons,  keeping  the  place  moist  with  spittle  so  that 
it  might  not  be  heard  by  the  crew.  The  tiny  teeth  took  hold 
keenly  upon  the  soft  iron,  and  at  the  end  of  a  minute  the  swivel 
was  separated  and  Max's  hands  free. 


"We'll  have  to  leave  the  rings  on  our  wrists  and  ankl< 
whispered  Clarence  ;  "  but  that  will  do  no  harm.    Here — now 
take  off  mine." 

Max  placed  the  saw  at  the  proper  place,  and  though  he  was 
somewhat  longer  at  the  work  than  Clarence  had  been,  yet  he  did 
it  well.  The  next  movement  was  to  saw  off  the  irons  from  the 
ankles  ;  or,  rather,  to  saw  them  apart — and  this  was  done  without 
exciting  any  suspicion  from  the  watch.  The  small  files  th&t  the 
men  had  did  not  work  so  well  as  could  have  been  wished,  and 
Clarence  at  once  proposed  using  the  saws  for  the  whole  work. 
He  sawed  off  Peter's  shackles  himself,  while  Max  was  at  work 
upon  Sloan's.  Sloan  next  took  the  saw  and  freed  the  man  next 
to  him,  while  the  boy  did  the  same  for  his  companion. 

At  length  the  work  was  complete — all  the  prisoners  were  free. 
To  be  sure  the  rings  were  upon  their  wrists  and  ankles,  but  they 
were  no  longer  connected,  and  the  chains  were  removed.  But 
this  had  not  been  done  without  anxiety,  for  the  prisoners  had  been 
interrupted  many  times,  and  once  or  twice  they  came  near  being 
detected,  one  of  the  Mexicans  having  come  to  see  if  the  noise  lie 
had  heard  had  come  from  the  boat ;  but  all  hands  appeared  to  be 
fast  asleep  when  he  came,  and  he  went  away  satisfied. 

" And  now,",  the  young  captain  said,  "we  must  havo  some 
weapons  when  we  leave  the  boat." 

" — sh  !"  uttered  Peter.  "Perhaps  I  can  get  out.  There  are 
four  iron  belaying-pins  that  I  can  get,  for  they  are  not  in  use  now, 
and  with  care  I  think  I  could  get  out." 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  old  man,  Adams,  raising  his  hand  to  de- 
mand attention.  "  There's  something  in  the  bows  of  the  boat ;  if 
Peter  could  crawl  along  under  the  thwarts  without  making  any 
noise,  he'd  find  'em  only  a  little  ways  from  where  I  am." 

The  boy  said  he  could  do  it,  and  he  at  once  set  about  the  work. 
Slowly  and  noiselessly  he  crawled  along  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  when  he  reached  the  place  designated  by  the  old  man, 
he  found  a  pile  of  small  wooden  rollers ;  they  were  made  of  some 
very  hard  wood,  and  were  evidently  used  for  moving  ponderous 
bodies  about  the  deck.  Peter  passed  one  of  them  up.  It  was 
about  two  feet  long  and  not  over  two  inches  in  diameter — surely 
nothing  of  the  club  kind  could  have  been  better.  The  boy  hand- 
ed up  eight  of  them,  and  there  were  four  left.  He  wanted  none 
for  himself,  for  his  first  work  was  to  gather  cords  of  some  kind 
for  binding  the  Mexicans. 

The  clubs  had  been  passed  up,  and  Peter  had  nearly  regained 
his  seat,  when  a  chance  movement  caused  his  foot  to  slip,  and  as 
he  came  down  there  was  some  rattling  of  irons.  One  of  the 
watch  came  to  the  boat,  and  looked  in. 

"  Where's  the  boy  V  he  asked,  with  some  show  of  fear. 

"  Eh  V  groaned  Clarence,  yawning  and  stretching  as  if  he 
were  just  waking  up,  but  being  careful  to  keep  his  hands  claspod. 
"  What  is  it  f" 

"i Where's  the  boy  1"  the  man  repeated. 

"  Ah — he's  laid  down  here  on  the  flooring  at  our  feet.  Poor 
fellow — he  don't  take  it  very  easily.  He  aint  used  to  such  con- 
finement." 

The  man  looked  over  and  saw  tho  boy  lying  there  at  the  feet  of 
his  companions,  and  having  taken  one  more  survey  of  the  party, 
went  off  again. 

It  was  now  so  near  midnight  that  Clarence  concluded  to  wait 
until  the  other  watch  had  been  called  ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so, 
for  hardly  had  their  minds  been  made  up  to  that  effect,  when  the 
boatswain's  mate  sounded  his  shrill  whistle.  Tho  prisoners  all 
placed  their  hands  and  feet  together,  and  then  laid  their  heads 
back  as  though  asleep.  Captain  Migdon  came  on  deck,  but  he 
did  not  come  to  the  boat.  He  simply  saw  that  the  brig  had  the 
wind  still  fresh  upon  the  beam,  and  that  she  was  going  through 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  knots. 

In  fifteen  minutes  all  was  still  again  ;  but  the  prisoners  chose  to 
wait  until  they  were  sure  the  off  watch  would  be  asleep.  So  they 
waited  half  an  hour,  and  then  Clarence  asked  Max  if  he  would 
go  ahead. 

"  I'll  go  ahead  quick  enough,"  returned  Max  ;  "  but  I  want 
you  to  be  leader.  You  know  more  about  this  kind  o'  work  than 
I  do." 

Clarence  Howard  was  modest,  but  he  would  not  sacrifico  his 
life  to  that  polite  principle,  so  he  took  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, feeling  sure  that  his  experience  in  maritime  warfare  would 
enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  things  that  might  escape  Winter's 
notice. 

"  Gather  up  your  clubs  !"  he  whispered. 
They  did  so. 

"  Peter — you  will  be  ready  with  lines  when  wanted." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  now,  here — Mac  Wayne,  you  will  let  yourself  over  the 
side  of  tho  boat  as  soon  as  we  have  got  out,  and  work  it  so  that 
they  shall  think  you  have  fallen.  Of  course  they  will  hasten  to 
your  assistance.  Leap  to  your  feet  tho  moment  they  reach  you — 
and  be  sure  we  will  be  on  hand.  Come  ;  be  careful.  Steady  now, 
and  the  brig  is  ours  !" 

With  these  words  Clarence  Howard  let  himself  noiselessly 
down  upon  the  deck  on  the  lee  side.  Max  followod  next,  and 
Jack  Sloan  next.  The  watch  were  all  on  the  weather  side  of  the 
deck,  and  they  saw  none  of  these  movements.  Ere  long  Mac 
Wayne  was  left  alone  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  next  moment  he 
jumped  out  on  the  weather  side,  and  allowed  himself  to  fall  over 
upon  the  deck.  The  instant  he  struck  the  deck,  all  hands,  save 
the  helmsman,  darted  towards  him.  The  moment  they  had  passed 
the  mainmast,  Clarence  started,  and  the  waiting  Yankees  rushed 
upon  them.  Those  heavy  clubs  did  the  work  well,  for  one  blow, 
fairly  dealt  upon  the  head,  was  sure  to  level  the  poor  fellow  who 
received  it. 

At  an  order  from  the  loader,  Sloan  hastened  to  the  forward 
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hatchway,  and  there  he  knocked  the  other  watch  down  as  fast  as 
they  attempted  to  come  up.  The  place  was  not  fairly  wide  enough 
for  two  to  come  up  ahrcast,  so  that  Jack's  work  was  comparative- 
ly easy,  for  the  light  woolen  caps  which  the  Mexicans  wore  upon 
their  heads  offered  no  resistance  to  the  blows  of  the  heavy  club. 

The  Mexicans  labored  under  disadvantage  on  all  hands.  They 
■were  wholly  unarmed,  and  the  suddenness  and  strangeness  of  the 
attack  struck  them  with  a  degree  of  astonishment  that  nearly  up- 
set their  powers.  Within  five  minutes  from  the  time  that  Mac 
Wayne  reached  the  deck  the  eight  men  who  -were  on  deck  were 
down  and  bound  The  feat  of  knocking  them  down  was  very 
easily  performed,  for  when  the  Yankees  first  came  upon  them 
they  had  all  gathered  wondoringly  about  the  fallen  man,  and 
thus  they  began  to  fall  ere  they  knew  any  more  had  left  the  boat. 

The  outcries  of  the  man  at  the  helm  soon  brought  Captain 
Migdon  to  the  deck,  but  he  was  knocked  down  ere  he  had  taken 
a  dozen  steps  forward,  and  in  a  moment  more  his  feet  were  in  a 
noose  formed  on  the  end  of  the  topgallant  halliards.  His  hands 
were  then  bound  behind  him  with  a  piece  of  marline  stuff',  and  ho 
was  then  laid  away  in  the  waist.  The  next  move  was  to  the 
wheel,  where  they  took  and  hound  the  Mexican,  and  placed 
Adams  in  his  place.  Then  they  hastened  to  the  fore-hatch,  where 
they  found  Sloan  just  running  the  risk  of  being  overcome,  one  of 
his  blows  having  missed  its  object,  and  a  man  having  darted  Dp 
bv  him.  But  the  business  was  quickly  settled  now.  There  were 
two  of  the  men  below  already  stunned  by  Sloan's  blows,  and  th«. 
other  six  quickly  surrendered  upon  being  assured  that  no  barm 
should  come  to  them  further  than  imprisonment.  As  soon  as 
the  six  men  were  secured,  Clarence  had  the  brig's  head  put  to  the 
north'rd  and  west'd,  thus  taking  the  smart  wind  fair  upon  the 
quarter,  and  peeling  through  the  water  faster  than  before. 

The  next  work  was  to  put  the  Mexicans  in  irons.  The  captain 
was  the  last  one  they  came  to. 

"  Well,  senor,"  said  Clarence,  as  he  and  Max  approached  the 
fallen  chieftain,  "  you  see  the  fortunes  of  war  have  changed." 

It  was  some  moments  before  Migdon  spoke  ;  but  finally  he 
opened  his  lips,  and  his  tone  presented  a  strange  mixture  of  anger, 
regret  and  surprise. 

"  Perdition  have  thee,  thou  Yankee  villains  !  But  how  did  you 
do  it  !    Tell  me  how." 

*'  Why,"  answered  Clarence,  "  this  is  but  part  of  what  we  had 
planned  long  before  you  thought  you'd  captured  us.  This  was 
all  arranged  when  we  commenced  to  shoot  your  men  on  the  chase." 

"  But  how  did  you  do  it  ?  Tell  me  that.  How  did  you  get 
thoso  irons  off"!" 

"  Don't  you  see — we  haven't  got  them  off"  yet.  We  have  only 
bitten  them  in  two." 

"  Pity  you  couldn't  bite  your  lies  off  before  they  drop  from 
your  mouth,"  uttered  the  captain,  showing  a  feeling  of  anger. 

"  Perhaps  we  might  if  we  had  them  to  practise  upon,"  returned 
Clarence,  with  a  smile.  "  But  come,  we  must  have  you  try  on 
some  of  your  own  ruffles,  for  we  have  concluded  to  relieve  yon. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  didn't  think  it  hardly  right  that  we  should  en- 
joy the  sail  without  doing  our  share  of  the  work." 

Migdon  looked  as  though  he  would  like  to  show  fight,  but  he 
probably  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should  not  benefit  himself 
much  thereby,  so  he  suffered  the  irons  to  he  put  on. 

"  Where  do  you  mean  to  run  ?"  he  asked,  with  some  anxiety 
manifesting  itself  amid  his  anger,  as  soon  as  the  irons  were  on. 

"  You  will  probably  be  landed  somewhere  near  Galveston," 
Clarence  returned. 

Migdon  seemed  on  the  point  ot  asking  some  favor,  but  ho  now 
changed  his  mind,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Max,  after  Migdon  had  been  stowed  away 
between  two  of  the  guns,  "  what  do  ye  s'pose  has  become  of  the 
schooner  ?" 

"  O,  she's  probably  out  of  sight  to  leeward  by  this  time,"  re- 
turned Howard.  "  When  this  breeze  sprang  up,  I  noticed  that 
the  brig  left  her  fast.  I  don't  think  it  best  to  pay  any  attention  to 
her,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this  brig,  which  is 
now  your  prize — " 

"Our  prize,  capt'n,"  interrupted  Max. 

"  Yes — your  prize.  I  meant  to  include  your  men,  of  course." 
"  And  you,  too." 

"  No,  no,  my  good  sir.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  will 
I  accept  or  claim  anything  save  my  own  property.  I  got  you  into 
the  scrape,  and  if  I  have  helped  get  you  out,  God  knows  that  my 
own  escape  is  a  heavenly  reward  for  my  labor." 

Upon  this  there  followed  quite  a  little  passage  of  dispute,  for 
old  Max  seemed  determined  that  his  young  friend  should  take  a 
big  share  of  the  prize.  But  finally,  when  Clarence  brought  his 
foot  down  with  such  promptness  that  there  could  be  no  more 
mistaking  his  real  wishes  in  the  matter,  the  point  was  conceded. 

"And  now,"  the  youth  resumed,  "as  I  was  remarking — the 
prize  will  more  than  repay  you,  and  when  I  am  gone  you  will  not 
have  more  than  men  enough  to  manage  her.  And  in  the  second 
place — if  you  attempt  to  wait  for  the  schooner,  you  may  lose  all 
you've  gained,  for  in  all  probability  there  are  other  Mexican 
cruisers  about." 

So  the  brig  was  kept  on  her  course,  and  the  schooner  left  to 
shift  for  herself.  Clarence  obtained  his  watch  and  money,  and  the 
rest  of  the  victors  got  back  their  rifles.  Jack  Sloan  6woro  that 
sooner  than  lose  his  two  rifles  he'd  lose  the  schooner — that  is,  if 
he  had  to  choose  between  the  two ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubling  him. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  brig  should  touch  first  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  aud  then  keep  on  up  to  Grayson,  and  from  thence 
to  Galveston.  On  the  following  morning  the  schooner  was  not 
to  bo  seen,  and  from  that  time  no  more  thought  was  given  her. 
The  ]  irisoners  were  now  attended  to,  one  of  them  having  died 


during  the  night — the  first  one  whom  Sloan  had  knocked  back  on 
the  forecastle  ladder — his  skull  having  been  broken.  All  the  at- 
tention in  their  power  had  been  shown  him  on  the  previous  night, 
hut  he  could  not  be  helped.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  do- 
ing very  will,  only  two  of  them  suffering  at  all,  if  we  except  two 
or  three  headaches.  The  wind  held  fresh  and  fair  through  the 
day,  and  Clarence  knew  that  they  should  make  the  land  by  the 
coming  midnight.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  brig  was  hovc-to, 
and  thus  she  lay  until  morning,  at  which  time  the  land  was  seen 
only  about  ten  miles  distant.  Clarence  and  Peter  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast,  packed  up  their  bundles,  and  at  seven  o'clock  they  were 
ready  to  leave,  the  brig  having  laid  her  main-top«iil  to  the  mast 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore.  The  boat  was  lowered  and  drop- 
ped to  the  gangway.  Clarence  shook  hands  with  those  he  was  to 
leave  behind,  and  then  went  over  the  side,  Max  and  Sloan  accom- 
panying him. 

Finally  the  young  man  stood  upon  the  beach,  with  Peter  by 

his  side. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,"  he  said,  extending  both  his 
hands — one  to  Max,  and  the  other  to  Sloan. 

"  We  shall.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones,"  exclaimed  Max,  shaking 
the  hand  he  held  vehemently.  "  I  know  we  shall.  It  mayn't  be 
at  sea,  for  I  don't  go  much  ;  but  we'll  heave  in  sight  somewhere. 
Maybe  on  the  plains  of  Texas — maybe  on  the  mountains  of  Mex- 
ico ;  and  perhaps  away  in  Californv.  But  we'll  meet  somewhere." 

"I  sincerely  hope  so,"  was  Clarence's  warm  response.  "And 
until  that  time  comes  may  God  bless  you  and  yours.  You  may 
say  in  Galveston  that  I  didn't  get  you  into  a  scrape  without  help- 
ing you  out  of  it." 

"  I  will.    God  bless  you." 

"  Adieu." 

Ere  long  after  this  the  boat  started  back  towards  the  brig,  while 
Clarence  Howard,  throwing  his  bundle  across  his  shoulder,  and 
bidding  Peter  to  follow,  turned  away  towards  the  country.  There 
were  gloom  and  danger  ahead,  but  he  faltered  not.  Hope  light 
ened  the  former,  and  he  had  no  fear  for  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  FRIEND. 

Slowly  and  wearily  Irene  and  Cassandra  moved  on  their  way. 
It  was  a  long  distance  for  them,  in  a  strange  way,  and  at  a  strange 
work  ;  but  they  stopped  not  until  they  had  reached  the  small 
house  with  the  watering  place  before  it.  A  few  rods  beyond  this 
they  walked,  and  then  Cassandra  proposed  sitting  down. 

"  Let  us  move  on  to  the  turn,"  said  Irene.  "  I  am  weak  and 
weary.  The  dawn  of  day  is  close  at  hand,  and  we  will  not  stop 
here.    People  may  come  out  from  this  house." 

So  on  they  moved.  It  was  only  quarter  ot  a  mile  further,  but 
it  seemed  a  long,  long  distance  to  them.  Every  step  now  seemed 
but  an  expiring  effort,  and  the  fainting  nerves  were  busy  only  in 
carrying  their  messages  of  pain  to  the  brain.  But  the  corner  was 
reached  at  length.  Down  the  narrow  path  they  turned,  and*  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  rods  they  stopped  beneath  a  large  sahino 
tree,  and  sunk  down  upon  the  light  turf.  Irene  placed  her  hands 
to  her  face  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Good  Irene,"  murmured  Cassandra,  drawing  her  arm  about 
the  neck  of  her  mistress,  "  faint  not  yet.  Cannot  you  hold  oat  1 
O,  is  there  not  something  I  can  do  for  you  V 

"And  are  you  not  weary  1"  Irene  asked,  the  tears  still  flowing. 

"  I  will  not  speak  falsely.  I  am  weary,  my  dear  lady,  but  per- 
haps not  so  wean*  as  you.  O,  it  gives  me  more  pain  to  see  you 
suffer  thus  than  can  come  from  all  my  fatigue." 

"  Forgive  me  !  forgive  me  !"  the  maiden  cried,  wiping  away  her 
tears.  "  I  am  very  foolish  to  do  so,  Cassandra,  I  am  very  foolish ; 
hut  I  will  not  do  so  again.  I  am  but  a  child  after  all,  hut  I'll  be 
a  woman  now.  There — it's  past,  my  love.  I  will  complain  no 
more." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Cassandra,  in  quick,  eager  tones,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  both  her  arms  about  her  companion's  neck.  "  O, 
I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you.  I  did  not  mean  that  I  would  be 
free  from  the  knowledge  of  your  sufferings.  No,  no — pour  them 
all  out  here.    I  did  not  mean — !' 

"  — sh  !  Cassandra  ;  I  understand.  I  know  your  heart.  O,  you 
are  good — you  are  kind.    God  bless  you,  Cassandra." 

The  earnestness — the  deep,  soul-sent  power  of  this  address  af- 
fected the  faithful  girl  deeply,  and  she  wept  in  spite  of  all  her  re- 
solves to  the  contrary.  A  little  while  they  sat  thus,  gazing  off"  in 
silence  upon  the  stars  that  were  twinkling  in  the  dark  vault,  and 
then  they  sank  back,  and  rested  their  heads  upon  the  small  bun- 
dles which  contained  their  clothing.  They  meant  not  to  sleep — 
they  meant  only  to  lie  there  a  little  while,  just  to  restore  some- 
what of  their  wasted  strength.  Closely  bound  in  each  other's 
arms  they  lay,  and  unconsciously  their  pained  and  heavy  eyelids 
drooped.  Twice  Cassandra  strained  the  reluctant  lids  apart,  and 
she  knew  that  she  was  awake,  for  she  saw  the  stars.  She  had  a 
faint  idea  that  her  companion  was  breathing  more  deeply  nnd 
steadily  than  before,  and  she  would  have  opened  her  eyes  to  see  if 
she  were  not  asleep  already,  but  the  eyes  opened  not.  She  saw 
the  bright  stars  gleam  out  for  an  instant,  and  she  saw  them  reflect- 
ed as  from  a  huge  mirror  before  her — but  she  saw  all  this  in  the 
first  faint  dream  of  her  unconscious  slumber. 

Irene  St.  Marc  slept  very  soundly  for  a  while ;  but  at  length 
she  began  to  dream.  She  dreamed  that  she  had  done  a  murder 
— that  she  had  struck  her  father  with  a  dagger  and  killed  him. 
To  avoid  apprehension  she  had  fled  from  her  home,  and  was  in  a 
dense  wilderness,  where  the  giant  trees  grew  thick,  and  the  under- 
wood was  rank  and  matted.  Anon  she  found  herself  in  a  wide 
swamp,  where  venomous  reptile*  ran  from  her,  and  from  among 


the  slimy  trees  of  which  huge  monsters  gazed  upon  her  with  glar- 
ing, fiery  eyes.  In  her  fright  she  turned  to  go  back,  when  she  was 
stopped  short  by  finding  a  gigantic  alligator  directly  before  her — 
his  monster  jaws  opened  wide,  and  his  long,  sharp  teeth  gleaming 
in  the  strange  light  that  came  from  his  glaring  eyes. 

With  a  deep  groan  Irene  started  back  and  turned  to  flee.  But 
lo  !  the  way  was  closed  up  behind  her.  Where  she  was  sure  she 
had  before  seen  a  narrow  path  she  now  found  a  tangled  mats  of 
cypress  shoots  and  thomy  vines ;  and  wound  all  in  among  the 
dark  foliage  were  innumerable  serpents,  whose  slimy  folds  gleam- 
ed with  horrid  distinctness,  and  whose  heads  were  raised  as  if 
ready  for  a  blow  at  the  intruder.  In  her  agony  the  wanderer 
turned  again.  The  alligator  had  grown  larger  in  bulk,  and  flame9 
of  fire  were  issuing  from  his  mouth.  Irene  sank  down,  utterly 
unable  to  stand  longer,  and  slowly  the  monster  crawled  towards 
her.  The  flames  which  came  from  its  mouth  enveloped  her  ronnd 
about,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  burning  op.  Her  face  was  hot — 
she  was  burning — burning — when  a  low  sound  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  monster's  throat,  and  it  distinctly  pronounced  her  name. 

"  Irene  !  Irene  1" 

The  maiden  uttered  a  quick,  sharp  cry,  and  started  up.  She 

opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  about.  For  awhile  she  was  completely 
blinded  by  the  dazzling  brightness  that  surrounded  her  ;  but  when 
she  did  get  her  eyes  open  she  found  the  sun  shining  down  hotly 
upon  her,  while  Cassandra,  who  sat  by  her  side,  held  one  of  her 
hands,  and  was  gazing  anxiously  into  her  fare.  But  this  was  not 
all  she  saw.  Close  by,  and  gazing  earnestly  upon  her,  stood  a 
man,  and  a  boy  who  held  a  couple  of  mules  by  the  halters. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Cassandra,  anxiously.  "  You  are  not 
hurt  !" 

"  No,  no — but  I  had  a  dream  ;  O,  a  terrible  dream  !" 

"  So  did  I,"  returned  Cassandra.  "  I  had  a  dreadful  one,  and 
this  man  was  just  in  time  to  wake  me  out  of  it.  We  must  have 
slept  a  long  while,  for  see — the  sun  is  far  up  in  the  heavens." 

The  man  still  stood,  only  a  few  feet  distant,  gazing  upon  the 
two  girls.  Ho  was  a  native  Indian,  towards  the  middle  age  of 
life,  and  very  stout  and  strong.  He  was  by  no  means  a  good- 
looking  man,  so  far  as  beauty  was  concerned,  but  he  had  a  kind 
look,  and  Irene  thought  he  gazed  sympathizingly  upon  her. 

"  Ladies,"  he  said,  speaking  in  very  good  Spanish,  "you  will 
pardon  me  for  waking  you,  but  I  found  you  here,  and  I  knew  tho 
sun  was  burning  you  up.  I  passed  this  way  very  early  this  morn- 
ing, just  before  daybreak,  and  you  were  here  then,  fast  asleep ;  so 
I  knew  you  had  slept  about  long  enough.  Ah,  those  robes  don't 
hide  your  sex  by  daylight." 

"  You  were  very  kind,  sir,"  returned  Irene,  gaining  courage 
from  the  stranger's  kind  tone.  "  We  walked  all  night,  nearly,  and 
were  very  tired  when  we  reached  here." 

"  Perhaps  you  came  from  the  city  t"  said  the  Indiaa,  interroga- 
tively. 

Irene  hesitated. 

"  You  need  not  fear  me,"  the  man  said,  for  with  a  perception 
natnral  to  him,  he  instantly  read  what  was  going  on  in  the  mind 
of  the  maiden. 

"  We  did  come  from  the  city,  senor." 

'*  And  may  I  not  ask  which  way  you  are  going  V 

"  Why  not  trust  him  V  whispered  Cassandra,  in  her  mistress's 
ear.  "  Perhaps  he  is  going  the  same  way  we  are,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability will  know  where  we  go.  So  we  had  better  trust  bim,  for 
these  people  seldom  betray  one  who  engages  their  honor." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Irene  ;  and  turning  to  the  stranger,  she  said  : 

"  There  is  a  native  settlement  beyond  here,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  lady — over  beyond  the  hill." 

"  We  were  going  there." 

"  Ah — you  know  some  one  there  V 

"  No,  senor.    But  perhaps  you  do." 

"  Yes — I  live  there." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  may  know  one  Jacar  Xanpa?"  Irene  said, 

earnestly. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  man,  with  a  smile  ;  "  though  here  is  a  boy 
who  knows  him,  perhaps,  better  than  I  do." 

The  boy  thus  alluded  to  was  a  bright,  intelligent  looking  lad, 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  though  rather  slight  in  frame,  yet 
muscular  and  agile.  He  gazed  up  with  a  quaint  smile,  as  the 
man  spoke,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  wore  a  pnzzled 
shade. 

"  However,"  resumed  the  man,  "  though  the  great  book-makers 
say  that  a  man  can't  find  a  more  difficult  lesson  than  to  learn 
himself,  yet  I  fancy  I  have  gained  a  good  share  of  the  knowledge. 
My  name  is  Jacar  Xanpa,  and  this  is  my  son,  Zeno." 

Irene  started  to  her  feet  at  once,  and  every  shade  of  donbt  left 
her  face. 

"  Do  you  know  the  good  priest  Father  Gonzales  Rondo  V  she 

asked. 

Tho  smile  departed  fiom  Xanpa's  face,  and  a  look  of  deep 
prayerful  gratitude  took  its  place. 

"  Yes,  lady,"  he  returned,  in  a  low  key.  "  I  know  him  wel 
I  am  not  one  who  makes  long  prayers,  but  I  can  pray  for  him." 

*'  Well,  senor,  he  came  with  ns  last  night  to  within  eight  miles 
of  here ;  and  he  directed  ns  to  seek  Jacar  Xanpa,  assuring  ns  that 
he  would  not  only  give  ns  shelter,  but  help  us  otherwise  as  well  as 
his  means  would  permit." 

"  Ay — and  he  told  you  truly,"  cried  Xanpa,  joyously.  "  Since 
that  man  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  saved  me  from  an  ignomin- 
ious death,  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  given  me  a  commission  to 
perform.  But  come — I  have  been  away  with  a  burden  this  morn- 
ing, and  you  will  find  easy  seats  upon  these  broad  panniers. 
Trust  yourselves  to  me,  and  be  assured  that  I  will  do  all  for  yon 
in  my  power." 

[to  bb  contixubd.] 
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ISLAND  OF  LABUAN,  BORNEO. 


VIEW  OF  EABUAN. 


Labuan  or  Labooan,  of  which  we  present  a  striking  view  taken 
from  the  water,  is  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipelago  thirty  miles 
north  of  Borneo,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in 
1846.  In  the  foreground  is  one  of  the  curious  native  fishing  boats 
with  a  group  of  islanders  engaged  in  drawing  a  seine.  Further 
off  a  steamer  is  towing  along  a  full  rigged  ship  with  her  courses 
hauled  up.  Then  rises  a  bold  mountain  elevation,  wooded  at  its 
base,  but  with  a  stern  and  naked  crest,  round  which  the  clouds  are 
floating.  The  island  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  five  miles  broad. 
It  possesses  a  good  harbor,  and  has  valuable  coal  mines,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  combined  skill  and  capital,  are  susceptible  of  being 
worked  with  profit. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

The  large  picture  on  this  pnge  represents  one  of  those  terrible 
scenes  of  a  military  campaign,  from  a  mere  contemplation  of 
which,  a  shuddering  sensibility  might  turn  away  aghast,  but  which 
those  who  feel  it  a  duty  to  study  all  evils  aiHicting  humanity,  in 
order  to  urge  reform,  will  not  be  indisposed  to  examine.  The  two 
figures  in  the  picture  represent  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
one,  erect,  and  soldierly,  youthful  and  proud  of  bearing,  and  clad 
in  the  brilliant  trappings  of  his  profession,  is  a  gallant  hussar  of 
the  British  army — the  other,  stretched  upon  a  pallet  and  covered 
with  a  sheet,  motionless  and  cold  as  marble,  is  the  same  man, 
murdered  by  the  severity  of  military  punishment.  The  instru- 
ment of  torture  and  death,  the  Lash,  is  laid  across  his  person. 

Whipped  to  death  !  Can  any- 
thing be  more  revolting  or  ter- 
rible ?  Yet  this  is  no  fancy 
picture.  A  few  days  before 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, we  read  in  authentic  ac- 
counts from  the  seat  of  war,  of 
the  death  of  a  soldier  of  the 
British  army,  from  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  flogging  ordered  by 
a  competent  authority  for  the 
crime  of  drunkenness.  Dis- 
graceful as  the  crime  was,  the 
punishment  was  still  more  dis- 
graceful. And  when  we  think 
of  the  temptations  of  a  milita- 
ry career — of  the  evil  example 
of  men  high  in  office,  of  the 
facilities  for  debauchery  pre- 
sented on  all  hands,  of  the 
shameful  manner  in  which  the 
comforts  of  the  troops  in  the 
Crimea  were  neglected,  we 
pity  the  poor  sinner  who  yield- 
ed to  powerful  circumstances, 
while  we  abhor  the  murderous 


cruelly  which  consigned  him  to  so  shameful  a  death.  But 
do  justice  to  our  English  friends— let  us  not  suppose  that  tin:  u 
of  horror  found  quiet  and  indifferent  hearers  in  Great  Britain — on 
the  contrary,  a  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the  British  public 
when  the  facts  came  to  light.  It  helped  to  swell  the  demand  for 
reform — particularly  army  reform — which  has  arisen  in  England, 
and  which  cannot  but  produce  good  fruits.  We  have  ever  been 
opposed  to  the  punishment  of  flogging.  It  is  a  relic  of  barbarous 
times.  It  does  not  produce  reform.  It  is  so  severe  and  so  revolt- 
ing to  humanity,  that  those  who  witness  its  infliction  lose  sight 
entirely  of  the  crime  or  offence  which  has  produced  it,  in  sympa- 
thy for  the  offender.  And  this  must  always  be  the  effect  of  ex- 
treme severity.  The  recipient  of  a  public  flogging  is  either  en- 
tirely broken  down  in  spirit  by  it,  or  he  becomes  perfectly  harden- 
ed. The  man  who  would  yield  to  the  temptation  of  liquor  when 
it  came  in  his  way,  but  who  might  be  weaned  from  the  use  of  it 
by  persuasion,  or  by  confinement,  would — after  being  flogged  for 
the  offence,  be  ready  to  shoot  his  officer  the  next  time  he  went  in- 
to action.  Its  tendency  is  to  change  an  erring  man  into  a  hard- 
ened ruffian  ;  and  the  witnessing  of  such  punishment  has  the  same 
hardening  effect  on  the  spectators.  If  it  be  desirable  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  with  calloused  ruffians — then  it  is  well  enough  to  continue 
the  punishment ;  but  if  to  have  reliable  and  high-souled  men, 
then  the  sooner  it  is  abolished,  the  better.  We  recollect  a  case 
of  death  in  consequence  of  flogging  which  occurred  in  England  a 
few  years  since,  and  produced  so  profound  a  sensation  at  the  time 
that  we  thought  it  would  effect  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the 
army.  The  victim  was  a  man  named  White,  a  private  of  the  7th 
Hussars.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  grave  offence — that  of  striking 
his  sergeant.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be 
flogged.  His  punishment  took  place  in  the  regimental  riding- 
school,  in  the  presence  of  the  7th  Hussars.  He  was  tied  to  a  lad- 
der, and  the  punishment  was  inflicted  by  two  farriers  attached  to 
the  regiment.  The  number  of  lashes  ordered  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  two  executioners  alternately  administered  twen- 
ty-five each,  until  the  whole  complement  had  been  inflicted.  After 
this  terrible  scene,  during  which  many  of  the  men  fainted,  he  was 
placed  in  the  hospital  ,•  there  he  complained  of  severe  pains  in  the 
chest  and  side,  and  finally  expired  in  excessive  torment.  A  pri- 
vate who  gave  his  testimony  on  the  coroner's  inquest,  said  that  he 
himself  had  been  flogged.  It  appears  that  he  was  in  a  stable, 
when  a  sergeant  looked  through  a  window  and  asked,  "  Who's 
there  V  Matthewson,  the  witness,  exclaimed,  "  Hulloa  I"  when 
the  sergeant  exclaimed,  "  Is  that  the  way  you  speak  to  a  ser- 
geantThe  private  replied  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  other 
was  a  sergeant  "  Well,  if  you  did  not  know,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant, "  I'll  teach  you  better  manners."  The  result  was,  that  after 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  locked  up  a  week  by  orders  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  he  was  sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred  lashes  ; 
though  he  solemnly  protested  his  ignorance  of  the  rank  of  his 
persecutor,  and  disclaimed  all  intention  of  being  insolent.  It  is 
but  justice  to  say  that  this  dreadful  affair  of  White's  created  the 
greatest  sensation  and  excited  the  greatest  indignation  throughout 
all  England.  But  no  practical  result  followed,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  lash  is  still  resorted  to — and  we  are  afraid  used  as  reck- 
lessly and  unjustifiably  sometimes  as  in  the  case  of  Matthewson. 
Such  things  afford  the  key  to  much  that  would  be  otherwise  inex- 
plicable in  English  military  affairs.  By  them  we  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  the  British  government  find  it  so  difficult  to  recruit 
on  their  own  soil,  and  are  obliged  to  scour  the  globe  to  obtain 
"  food  for  powder."  Indeed,  the  British  military  service  affords 
no  inducements,  except  to  the  most  desperate,  to  enlist.  The 
pay  of  privates  is  small — their  treatment  is  harsh — and  promotion 
almost  an  impossibility.  If,  by  any  chance,  a  private  secures  the 
epaulette,  he  is  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  aristocratic  officers  among 
whom  he  is  regarded  as  an  intruder.  It  may  be  that  the  war  with 
Russia  has  taught  our  English  friends  wisdom.  They  may  have 
found  out  that  to  flog  a  soldier  to  death  is  the  very  worst  use  you 
can  put  him  to.  They  may  have  discovered  that  the  French  sol- 
dier rushes  into  the  fire  more  cheerfully  for  the  hope  that  he  may 
one  day  be  a  field  marshal.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  unless  rad- 
ical reforms  in  the  British  army  are  accomplished,  then  England 
must  be  content  with  her  military  glories  of  the  past. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WEARY-HEARTED  BY  THE  WAY. 

B  T    WILMS   E.  PABOR. 

0  for  t  he  hopes  of  early  hours ! 
Fading  as  fades  the  light  in  wintry  afternoon, 
Though  once  as  promising  as  earth  in  leafy  June, 

And  fair  as  sunimor's  fairest  flowers. 

I'm  weary -hearted  by  the  way! 
A  low.  sad  murmur  of  complaint  is  on  my  tongue ; 
And  sorrow's  essence  tinctures  now  my  wailing  song, 

As  if  my  years  were  in  decay. 

The  blue  sky  once  had  charms  for  me ; 
And  Nature  In  hor  changing  robes  was  sweet  and  lair, 
Beoaty  was  round  my  feet,  and  odor  in  the  air, 

And  splendor  on  the  surging  sea. 

But  this  was  in  the  by  gone  years, 
When  I.  strong-hearted,  entered  on  the  race  of  life 
Earnest  in  fertent  faith,  and  girded  for  the  strife, 

With  he;«rt  unmanned  by  coward  fears. 

But  now— upon  the  steps  of  May 
December  treads.    Her  frosty  fingers  touch  my  brow, 
I  sink— all  heedless  of  the  bold  youth's  spoken  tow — 

Quite  weary-hearted  by  the  way. 

The  solemn  midnight  hears  my  cry ! 
1  see  lore's  tunligut  sinking  in  life's  clouded  west, 
And  low  yet  nerer  ceasing  murmurs  fill  my  breast, 

Yet  echo  only  makes  reply. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ROMANCE  AND  WHISKERS. 

BT  EMERET    H.  9KDGE. 

There  never  was  a  young,  pretty  head  more  full  of  sweet 
romance  than  was  that  of  Bertha  Alstead.  With  a  hearty  love  of 
all  that  was  poetic  and  picturesque  in  literature,  permitted  the  un- 
limited use  of  a  large  and  not  in  every  respect  judiciously  selected 
library,  and  also  the  mistress  of  her  own  time  and  actions,  her 
enthusiasm  and  industry  had  gathered  up  a  medley  of  incongruous 
and  exaggerated  ideas,  each,  perhaps,  well  enough  in  the  place 
where  she  found  it,  hut  all  together  ill  adapted  to  the  clearly- 
defined  realities  of  cvery-day  modern  life.  Bertha  lived  in  a  styl- 
ish house  in  New  York,  built  fair  and  square  without  nooks  and 
corners,  finished  in  every  part  with  not  the  remotest  hint  at  sliding 
panels  and  trap  doors,  with  no  chance  for  Boreas  to  improvise  a 
preternatural  wail  or  whistle  through  multitudinous  crevices  just  by 
way  of  making  a  lively  impression  on  the  listeners,  and  with  ser- 
vants going  continually  from  the  highest  room  in  the  attic  to  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  coal  cellar.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  antiqui- 
ty about  the  house ;  the  furniture,  the  pictures,  the  plate,  and  even 
the  edifice  itself,  had  scarcely  seen  a  decade  of  years,  and  had  just 
as  little  association  and  history  connected  with  them  as  a  recently 
stuck  up  magician's  palace,  or,  to  use  a  more  material  compari- 
son, a  new  steamboat  or  western  hotel. 

There  was  one  exception  :  the  library  was  an  old  one.  It  had 
been  collected  by  her  father,  who  had  long  since  died,  and  was 
then  carefully  preserved  by  her  brother,  with  whom  Bertha  found 
guardianship  and  a  home.  Frank  Alstead,  young  and  ambitious, 
lived  for  his  business  ;  Mrs.  Alstead,  for  her  household  and  socie- 
ty, and  Bertha,  when  she  was  rid  of  her  tedious  prosy  masters, 
for  the  witching  story  and  the  feudal  ages.  And  through  those 
wondrous  books  slid  into  her  brain  such  dreams  as  she  could  very 
well  have  done  without,  and  such  fancies  as  were  linked  in  no  sort 
with  the  actualities  of  her  everyday  existence.  But  with  all  this 
the  possessed  a  large  share  of  good  sense  and  exuberant  youthful 
spirits,  and  not  even  her  most  familiar  acquaintance  suspected  to 
any  commensurate  extent  what  a  maze  of  wonders  and  idealiza- 
tions hid  behind  her  sparkling  eyes  and  fair  forehead. 

Bertha  was  seventeen,  and  pretty  and  accomplished,  and  was  to 
come  into  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  a  large  fortune  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  was  as  popular  as  all  these  advantages  and  an 
agreeable  manner  could  make  her ;  but  though  she  laughed  with 
the  gayest  and  danced  with  the  merriest,  she  was  ideally  very 
wretched — so  miserable  that  it  was  a  constant  source  of  astonish- 
ment to  herself  that  she  did  not  fade  and  grow  thin  like  the  for- 
■aken  inmate  of  a  haunted  castle ;  and  she  sung  Miss  Landon's 
most  despairing  strains,  and  chanted  the  hopeless  refrain  of  Ten- 
nyson's "  Mariana,"  thereby  working  herself  into  a  sort  of  deli- 
cious agony,  that  was,  after  all,  neither  very  uncomfortable  nor 
destructive ;  yet  Bertha  was  surely  affirmative  on  both  points. 
The  young  lady,  though  a  model  in  her  deportment  and  a  stickler 
for  the  minutia:  of  propriety,  was  very  certain  that  she  abhorred 
conventialism,  and  while  from  mere  luxuriousness  she  avoided 
exposure  and  exertion,  she  sighed  for  the  adventurous  life  of  the 
unfortunate  beauteous  Una,  and  fancied  it  would  be  the  acme  of 
happiness  to  wander  like  her,  with  a  docile  lion,  through  a  savage 
wilderness,  ranging  htr  heavy  grief  by  some  new  deadly  fear,  or 
fresh  distress,  as  she  made  her  uncertain  way.  through  tangled 
wilds,  fled  from  grim,  decaying  towers,  and  sojourned  with  rustic 
hordes.  But  Bertha  was  not  likely  to  gratify  her  predictions  in 
the  metropolis  of  America,  where  everything  ruinous  is  repulsive, 
where  all  monsters  are  in  shocking  bad  taste,  where  rural  demon- 
strations are  artificial  or  vulgar,  where  whatever  is  concealed  is 
supposed  to  be  vicious,  mysterious  and  criminal,  and  where  singu- 
larity is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable. 

Bertha  found  little  in  the  temperament  of  her  nearest  friends  to 
accord  with  her  own,  and  this  circumstance  was  added  to  the  store 
of  her  sorrows.  Her  sister  was  gay  and  talkative ;  Frank  was 
ovial  and  matter-of-fact ;  fifty  other  friends  were  just  liko  fifty 


persons  taken  anywhere,  and  Cousin  Ben  was  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  any  of  them.  Ben  Harndcn  was  Bertha's  only  cousin,  a 
kind  of  second  cousin,  who  was  Jut  Frank's  age,  and  a  dozen 
years  older  than  herself.  Ben  had  been  her  brother's  classmate, 
and  always  a  special  friend,  and  though  he  kept  rooms  at  the 
Astor  House,  and  professed  to  board  there,  he  virtually  lived  with 
the  Alsteads.  Bertha  could  not  remember  the  time  when  she  did 
not  know  him.  He  brought  her  bonbons  and  books  almost  daily, 
and  bijouterie  and  costly  presents  at  every  festival,  because  she 
was  his  only  little  cousin,  and  teased  the  very  life  out  of  her  for 
the  same  reason,  doubtless.  She,  on  her  part,  professed  to  detest 
him  for  the  liberties  he  took,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  pin- 
ning him  to  the  cushion,  sewing  up  his  gloves,  putting  peas  in  his 
hat,  and  the  like  revenges,  until  she  was  too  old  for  such  undigni- 
fied reprisals.  In  tine,  there  was  always  a  degree  of  antagonism 
between  the  relatives,  professedly  sportive,  to  be  sure,  but  appear- 
ing very  much  in  earnest  sometimes,  especially  when  Bertha,  in 
an  access  of  indignation,  would  call  her  cousin  detestable;  and 
Bon,  to  justify  the  propriety  of  her  qualification,  would  absolutely 
refuse  to  go  with  her  to  a  concert  the  same  evening  because  she 
would  wear  no  other  than  pale  yellow  gloves. 

But  as  Bertha  grew  up  into  a  fine  young  lady,  their  disagree- 
ment became  less  tumultuous,  and  finally  calmed  down  into  some- 
thing like  harmony,  and  our  heroine  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
Ben  would  do  very  well  if  he  was  not  always  so  obstinately  prac- 
tical, if  he  could  evar  sec  anything  but  just  the  mere  outside  of  the 
world,  if  he  could  ever  appreciate  what  was  not  palpable  and 
positive.  There  was  not  the  least  use  in  trying  to  convert  him  to 
her  own  more  ethereal  and  vague  habit  of  thinking,  for  he  always 
met  romance  with  reason,  and  morbid  sentiment  with  a  plain, 
healthful  idea ;  and  Bertha,  unwilling  to  provoke  merriment  or  a 
6cvere  analysis  of  her  opinions,  learned  to  keep  them  to  herself. 

Bertha's  fortune,  with  only  the  incumbrance  of  her  fair  self,  had 
many  admirers,  and  not  a  few  positive  claimants  on  the  gronnd  of 
unbounded  devotion  to  its  possessor.  But  she  looked  with  an 
eye  of  equal  disfavor  upon  them  all.  What  was  a  nice  young 
man  beside  an  old-time  cavalier !  what  was  a  promising  lawyer, 
drudging  over  the  paltry  item  of  a  bad  case,  when  compared  with 
a  most  magnanimous  knight !  and  what  a  thrifty  merchant  con- 
ducting a  close  bargain  when  set  against  Sir  Huon  himself !  Ber- 
tha was  so  in  love  with  her  matchless  ideal  that  she  only  regarded 
with  coldness  and  neglect  her  less  marvellous  admirers.  Indeed 
she  thought  very  little  about  them,  and  almost  as  little  of  her 
cousin  Ben,  since  especially  he  had  left  off  teasing  her,  and  began 
to  show  her  as  much  deference  and  respect  as  nny  lady  could 
claim. 

It  was  a  bright,  cold  winter's  morning,  with  a  thoroughly  smart 
everyday  atmosphere  and  sun.  The  shutters  were  all  open  in  the 
back  parlor,  and  it  was  very  light,  for  Bertha  was  endeavoring  to 
repair  an  unlucky  rent  in  a  favorite  French  collar.  The  attempt 
proved  a  protracted  labor,  but  she  was  determined  to  persevere  to 
its  conclusion  before  attending  to  anything  else,  and  she  accord- 
ingly remained  with  her  hair  partially  dressed,  and  in  the  ugliest 
chintz  morning  gown  in  her  wardrobe.  To  her  great  disgust, 
some  careless  body  had  left  open  the  doors,  and  a  strong  odor  of 
cookery  floated  into  the  apartment.  That  and  her  close  applica- 
tion gave  her  a  headache,  and  she  felt  as  completely  disenchanted 
as  any  mortal  could. 

Just  at  that  time,  Ben  came  in,  and  sat  down  to  talk.  Yet  he 
was  unusually  grave,  and  watched  Bertha  as  she  plied  her  intri- 
cate stitching.  She  looked  very  neat  despite  her  careless  attire, 
and  her  cheeks,  delicately  flushed  with  her  labor,  gave  her  un- 
wonted freshness.  Her  assiduous  industry  charmed  Ben.  He 
had  never  seen  her  mending  a  garment,  and  there  was  such  a 
domestic,  sensible  and  snug  seeming  about  the  operation  that  he 
was  really  fascinated.  It  brought  him  suddenly  to  the  point.  He 
had  always  known  that  Bertha  was  a  splendid  girl ;  now  she  ap- 
peared the  excellent  woman. 

Bertha  finished  her  collar,  and  laid  it  down  with  a  little  sigh  of 
relief.  Ben,  seated  two  yards  off,  then  commenced  to  tell  her, 
with  just  enough  hesitation  to  make  him  look  somewhat  foolish, 
that  he  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  settle  in  life, — that  he  had 
always  thought  very  lightly  of  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  consent  to  be  mistress  of  his  house,  and  promised  to  make  her 
the  best  husband  in  the  world. 

Bertha  raised  her  eyes  in  too  much  astonishment  to  laugh  as 
was  her  first  impulse,  in  order  to  scan  her  new  lover.  There  he 
sat  with  his  trim,  erect  form,  his  hair  rather  short,  his  face  closely 
shaven,  his  eye  clear  and  fun-seeking,  despite  his  earnestness,  and 
his  dress  very  tidy  and  suitable.  There  was  not  a  shade  or  gleam 
of  romantic  fascination  al>out  him,  and  Bertha,  without  consider- 
ing his  substantial  qualities  and  advantages,  which  even  she  had 
no  right  to  despise,  merely  remonstrated  with  him  for  carrying  his 
jesting  too  far,  and  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"  But  I  never  was  more  sincere  in  my  life,"  persisted  Ben. 

"  And  I  am  equally  certain  you  arc  joking ;  at  any  rate,  I  choose 
to  think  so,"  retorted  Bertha,  almost  crossly,  and  vanished. 

When  Ben  perceived  that  the  prize,  which,  for  many  years,  he 
had  supposed  was  in  his  grasp  whenever  he  chose  to  close  his 
hand  upon  it,  had  really  slipped  through  his  fingers,  he  awoke  to 
a  new  sense  of  its  inestimable  value.  He  was  so  taken  aback  at 
first  that  he  could  not  properly  realize  his  mishap.  He,  Ben 
Hamden,  who,  in  all  good  faith,  supposed  himself  the  direct  object 
of  at  least  a  score  of  misses  and  their  attendant  mamas,  who 
had  been  nurturing  the  delightful  little  conceit  a  dozen  years,  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  offer  himself  to  any  lady  of  his  acquain- 
tance in  order  to  ensure  a  companion  for  life, — he  to  be  jilted  at 
last  curtly  and  harshly  by  the  only  one  he  ever  cared  a  sou  for, 
was— stunning.  He  sat  like  a  statue  the  next  ten  minutes,  regret- 
ting his  loss  aud  careless  precipitancy.    He  was  conscious  of  hav- 


ing exhibited  very  indifferent  devetion  to  his  "  ladyc  love,"  while 
at  the  same  time  his  penetration  had  not  failed  to  detect  the  ten- 
dencies of  Bertha's  habit  of  thought.  He  saw  his  error  complete- 
ly, and  striking  his  hand  emphatically  upon  his  knee,  exclaimed  : 

"  For  a  man  professing  common  sense,  I  have  baen  most  cgre- 
giously  stupid." 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  thinking,  as  I  have  been  watching 
you  the  last  minute,"  said  Frank,  who  had  entered  the  apartment 
unperccived  by  the  pre-cngrosscd  bachelor.  "  What  in  the  world 
is  the  matter  !  You  look  as  if  your  sky  had  fallen.  Anyl>ody 
dead  V 

"  0  nothing — nothing,  I  assure  you !"  said  Ben,  starting  up  in 
some  confusion,  and  looking  exceedingly  forlorn,  despite  a  forced 
attempt  at  cheerfulness.   He  went  towards  the  hall  as  if  to  depart. 

"  Stop !"  said  Frank.  "  You  arc  not  the  man  to  be  distressed 
for  a  trifle.  I  have  always  been  generous  enough  to  permit  you 
to  share  all  my  afflictions,  and  now  I  demand  a  reciprocity  of  the 
favor.  Ben  stupid,  eh?  You  haven't  let  anybody  spoil  your 
chestnuts,  have  you !  I  nsver  saw  you  look  so  puzzled  and  con- 
founded in  my  life  as  you  did  when  I  just  surprised  you.  And 
what  is  the  matter  V  persisted  he,  as  Ben  endeavored  to  evade  his 
inquiries  with  a  bad  grace.  A  suspicion  flashed  upon  Frank's 
mind,  and  he  continued  :  "  Bertha  has  something  to  do  with  this, 
maybe  ?" 

Ben  could  not  resist  the  urgent  importunity  of  his  old  friend, 
much  less  could  he  escape  from  the  hand  which  held  his  coat,  and 
he  confessed  his  rejection,  at  the  same  time  with  a  magnanimous 
conceit,  which  is  such  a  balsam  to  wounded  vanity,  exculpating 
Bertha  from  all  blame,  attributing  his  want  of  success  entirely  to 
his  own  mismanagement. 

Frank  was  provoked  and  annoyed. 

"  The  stupidity  is  wholly  on  her  side.  How  could  she  bo  so 
foolish  ?  I  long  to  give  her  a  paternal  admonition,"  said  he,  with 
sternness. 

"  Not  for  the  world  \"  returned  Ben.  "  She  must  be  allowed  to 
make  her  own  uninfluenced  decision ;  but  it  is  settled  now,  and 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  must  express  my  unmingled  regret,"  replied  Frank,  earnest- 
ly. "  There  is  no  man  into  whose  care  I  would  so  willingly,  so 
securely  have  confided  her  welfare  and  happiness  as  you.  You 
have  education,  refinement,  ability  and  wealth.  I  cannot  believe 
that  she  dislikes  you.  Perhaps  even  now  you  might  win  her  hand 
if  you  only  would  consent  to  try  again." 

*'  It  would  be  quite  useless,"  replied  Ben.  "  I  understand  my 
deficiency  perfectly."    And  with  a  pensive  air  he  left  the  house. 

Ben  did  just  as  many  another  has  done  in  like  circumstances  — 
went  from  home.  In  three  days  after  his  rejection,  his  baggago 
was  on  board  an  Atlantic  steamer.  He  did  not  call  to  see  Ber- 
tha, hut  he  dropped  in  at  Frank's  office  at  the  last  moment,  and 
the  two  friends  walked  together  to  the  wharf.  Ben  was  quite 
himself  again,  and  talked  very  fast,  and  Frank  listened,  and 
clapped  his  hands,  and  laughed,  and  said  "  good  !"  repeatedly, 
and  engaged  to  look  after  his  business  and  friends,  and  make  his 
adieus  to  his  acquaintance.  It  was  a  wondrous  jolly  parting,  and 
Frank  stood  on  the  pier  laughing  until  he  could  no  longer  distin- 
guish the  smiling  countenance  of  his  cousin,  and  then  hastened 
home  to  gravely  tell  his  family  of  Ben's  sudden  departure,  and  to 
profoundly  speculate  on  the  unaccountable  eccentricity  of  the 
movement. 

Bertha  listened  with  surprise,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  escape, 
she  went  to  her  room  to  shed  a  few  tears  of  sorrow.  She  felt  not 
a  little  compunction  when  she  remembered  their  last  interview, 
and  she  could  not  help  confessing  that  Ben  united  in  himself  quite 
as  many  excellencies  as  any  other  person  she  could  mention.  He 
had  also  been  so  kind,  and  so  much  attached,  and  such  a  real 
friend — ah,  there  was  the  point ;  he  was  only  friendly,  and  could 
sho  marry  one  who  did  not  love  her  passionately — who  did  not 
adore  hor  ?  Better  never  l>e  led  to  the  altar.  And  thus  Bertha 
justified  her  decision  and  quieted  her  conscience,  and  smothered 
any  lurking-loving  regret  that  made  her  uneasy,  and  Cousin  Ben 
was  laid  away  on  a  high  shelf  in  her  heart  to  be  taken  down  when- 
ever she  wanted  a  subject  for  pensive  contemplation.  Ben  was 
thus  idealized  in  some  sort,  and  certainly  did  not  lose  anything  by 
his  absence. 

Summer  came,  and  Bertha  drew  near  the  most  important  of  the 
birthdays  she  had  ever  celebrated.  All  the  world  knew  she  was 
an  heiress,  and  also  that  her  fortune  was  money  in  hand,  and 
bowed  and  sued  accordingly.  But  she  formed  no  engagement, 
and  became  tired  of  her  popularity.  So,  as  the  warm  weather 
grew  oppressive,  Mrs.  Alstead  being  in  ill  health,  she  gladly  ac- 
quiesced in  an  arrangement  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  invalid  was 
to  take  the  family  to  a  retired  watering-place  by  the  seaside.  The 
health  of  her  sister,  though  impaired,  was  not  such  as  to  occasion 
serious  apprehension,  and  leaving  behind  her  the  artificial  life  of 
the  town,  bearing  with  her  no  care  or  solicitude,  she  was  full  of 
a  buoyant  exultation  and  an  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  fresh- 
ness, which  did  ample  justice  to  her  cherished  theories  of  living. 

"  What,  Bertha !  are  you  crazy  V  exclaimed  Frank,  yawniDg 
and  stretching  himself  to  the  full  limit  of  an  ungainly  wooden 
rocking-chair,  as  she  bounded  into  the  room  with  a  merry  laugh 
and  most  disordered  toilet.  "  If  you  haven't  been  going  like  be- 
witched over  those  abominable  rocks  for  three  mortal  hour9,  shout- 
ing to  the  sea-gulls,  then  I've  not  been  trying  to  shut  my  eyes  and 
cars,  and  get  a  wink  of  sleep  to  kill  time.  If  I  hadn't  been  in  bed 
something  like  twelve  hours  per  night  the  last  week,  I  might  pos- 
sibly be  deaf  to  your  conversation  with  the  birds." 
'  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  retorted  Bertha.  "  I  haven't  spoken  to 
the  fowls  of  heaven  this  morning.  Here's  my  companion,  and  a 
lively  one,  too."  And  she  called  in  a  handsome  little  spaniel, 
still  dripping  from  his  last  plunge  in  the  ocean. 
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The  dog  went  up  to  Frank,  and  giving  a  vigorous  shake, 
thoroughly  bespattered  the  weary  gentleman,  by  way  of  salutation. 
Bertha's  laugh  rang  out  again. 

"  The  pest  I"  exclaimed  Frank,  searching  for  his  handkerchief 
and  trying  to  look  severe,  but  his  good  nature  was  too  much  for 
him.  "Bertha,  if  we  only  had  some  company  here,  it  might  bo 
endurable." 

"  Company !"  replied  his  sister,  mischievously.  "  There  are  at 
least  a  dozen  visitors  in  the  house.  First,  the  blind  old  lady  and 
her  two  daughters,  who  can  only  just  find  time  to  bathe,  and  then 
the  Misses  Smith,  who  dare  not  go  out  for  fear  of  freckles,  and 
Mr.  Somebody,  who  has  such  an  asthma,  and  is  killing  himself 
here  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  then — " 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Bertha !"  exclaimed  her  brother.  "  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  write  to  New  York  for  two  or  three  good  fellows  to  come 
on,  and  we'll  see  what  can  be  done.  Why,  bless  you,  there  are 
not  even  hands  enough  here  for  whist,  and  if  I  were  to  play  soli- 
tarie  and  smoke  cigars  for  the  next  week  as  I  have  during  the  last, 
I  should  be  absolutely  exterminated." 

"  Don't  in  mercy  send  for  any  one !"  said  the  sister,  who  could 
not  discover  the  slightest  occasion  for  anxiety  in  her  brother's 
comfortable  appearance.  "  You  remember  we  planned  to  be 
quite  alone  and  independent  while  we  stayed  here,  and  you  pro- 
mised to  be  quiet,  too,"  she  added,  playfully. 

"  Quiet  *  Am  I  not  quiet  as  a  mummy  1"  exclaimed  he,  in 
mock  desperation,  and  pacing  the  room  with  a  high  tragedy  step. 
"  But  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  and  if  I  unwittingly  pledged  my- 
self to  stagnation  and  asceticism,  so  it  shall  be;  yet  I'll  petition 
the  propitious  gods  to  send  us  help,  and  will  not  consider  myself 
answerable  for  the  consequences  if  they  drop  down  a  score  of  rol- 
licking fellows." 

"I  am  content  to  leave  thee  to  the  gods,"  said  Bertha,  retiring. 
Frank's  prayers  were  not  without  effect.  Their  ready  answer 
appeared  embodied  at  the  dinner  table  in  tho  form  of  a  distin- 
guished looking  gentleman,  who,  it  seemed  likely,  would  relieve 
the  unvarying  heaviness  of  the  small  company.  Frank  aroused 
himself  at  once  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  newly  arrived 
individual ;  presently  recollected  him  as  a  person  to  whom  he  had 
some  time  previously  been  introduced  by  a  mutual  friend,  and 
having  recalled  the  circumstance  to  the  remembrance  of  the  other, 
they  were  no  longer  strangers.  Frank  presented  Mr.  Elbridge  to 
the  ladies  of  his  party,  and  afterwards  assured  them  in  private 
that  ho  was  a  most  unexceptionable  addition  to  their  society,  being 
an  individual  of  unsullied  reputation  and  large  fortune,  "  and,"  he 
added,  "his  personal  qualities  you  will  find  out  for  yourselves  if 
he  remains  any  time,  and  I  have  hitherto  seen  him  to  be  so  agree- 
able that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  keep  him  with  us." 

Mr.  Elbridgo  was  above  the  medium  stature.  His  complexion 
was  dark,  evidently  bronzed  by  sun  and  wind,  for  when  he  put 
back  the  long  wavy  masses  of  brown  hair,  a  lighter  tint  was  re- 
vealed. A  heavy  silken  beard  and  moustache  gave  a  dignified 
aspect  to  a  handsome  countonance,  which  was  nevertheless  dis- 
figured by  colored  spectacles.  These,  he  took  occasion  to  observe 
to  Frank,  were  only  a  temporary  inconvenience,  a  recent  injury  to 
one  of  his  eyes  making  such  a  protection  for  awhile  indispensable. 

"  The  greater  pity,"  said  Frank,  to  his  sister,  "  since  Elbridge 
has  the  finest  eyes  I  ever  saw." 

Elbridgo's  stylo  of  dress  was  somewhat  affected.  His  cravat 
was  tied  loose  and  low,  and  his  sleeves  were  very  wide  ;  but  his 
linen  was  elegant  and  his  waistcoat  perfect.  A  single  diamond 
upon  his  finger,  in  an  old-fashioned  setting,  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  worn  as  a  souvenir  rather  than  through  ostentation, 
was  the  only  ornament  visible  about  his  person. 

Bertha,  at  first  decidedly  annoyed  by  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  who 
was  evidently  of  the  beau  monde,  determined  for  herself  to  avoid 
him  to  the  last  possible  extent.  She  remained  in  her  room  until 
tea-time,  and  directly  aftenvards  stole  unattended  from  the  house, 
to  watch  from  the  rocks  the  soft  gloom  of  night  creep  up  from  the 
great  sea,  and  to  wait  the  expected  rising  of  the  moon  into  the 
starlit  sky.  Throwing  about  her  form  her  large  shawl,  she  re- 
clined against  the  black  rock  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  entranced 
with  the  beauty  of  earth  and  heaven,  listening  to  the  untiring  rush 
of  the  waves,  and  absorbed  by  her  busy  thoughts  which  flowed  in 
harmony  with  the  scene  around,  was  lost  to  everything  save  the 
delightful  present. 

Advancing  footsteps  did  not  reach  her  ear,  and  not  till  Elbridge 
vaulted  on  to  a  rock  near  by,  and  cut  off  her  prospect  of  the  moon, 
was  she  aware  of  his  presence.  He  apologized  for  interrupting 
her  meditations  in  most  dulcet  tones,  hoped  he  should  not  intrude 
if  he  remained,  and  sat  down  at  a  convenient  distance  for  conver- 
sation, without  seeming  to  regard  at  all  her  cold  and  haughty  re- 
ply. He  spoke  of  the  beautiful  evening ;  he  had  travelled  and 
had  watched  the  sun  setting  in  Norway,  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy 
and  in  Egypt.  He  described  some  peculiar  features  of  these  in  a 
terse,  graphic  manner,  that  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind  and  artistic  sensibilities. 

In  half  an  hour,  Bertha  had  begun  to  consider  him  quite  endur- 
able, and  condescended  to  talk  in  her  turn.  In  twice  that  time 
she  not  only  respected  but  admired  him  very  sincerely.  His 
frankness  and  deference,  the  justness  and  vivacity  of  his  expres- 
sion, and  his  pleasant  voice,  gained  upon  her  continually.  Then 
he  seemed  to  understand  her  so  well — and  it  is  no  small  acquisi- 
tion when  a  sentimental  young  lady  finds  one  thus  qualified — and 
with  such  a  friendly  interest  dared  to  prune  hor  exaggerated  ideas, 
and  to  finish  out  into  clearness  and  symmetry  her  dim  and  help- 
less thoughts.  She  experienced  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  being  thus 
cared  for.  Few  were  competent  to  do  it,  and  those  of  her  friends 
who  might  thus  minutely  have  guided  her  had  only  laughed  at  her 
weaknesses  whenever  they  had  betrayed  themselves.  She  could 
not  help  remembering  how  Frank  and  Cousin  Ben  had  continually 


teased  her  into  obstinacy  and  antagonism,  nor  wishing  that  they 
had  managed  her  like  this  stranger  that  she  might  have  loved 
them  bettor.  And  then  she  listened  anew  to  Elbridge,  and  an 
unwonted  tenderness  softened  her  heart,  and  she  instinctively  cor- 
rected her  posture,  and  gathered  up  her  shawl  in  more  graceful 
folds. 

Every  happiness  but  positive  beatification  has  an  end,  and  so 
did  this  conversation  on  the  rocks,  which,  to  Bertha,  afforded  in- 
creased enjoyment  each  moment.  It  was  interrupted  by  Frank, 
who  called  to  them  from  a  distance ;  declared  he  never  could  reach 
them ;  wondered  if  they  flew  to  their  rugged  seat ;  said  a  great 
many  funny,  saucy  things  to  his  sister's  utter  consternation,  and 
finally  invited  them  to  come  to  the  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Alstead 
awaited  them  with  cards.  Bertha  was  not  sorry  to  be  helped  along 
the  rough  pathway,  and  more  than  once  wondered  how  she  had 
ever  made  her  way  so  well  alone  over  the  broken  rocks.  They 
had  a  long  evening  in  the  parlor.  Elbridge  was  as  interesting 
there  as  he  had  been  without,  and  was  soon  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  Frank,  especially,  and  they  together  arranged  a  fishing 
excursion  for  the  next  day. 

Bertha  did  not  again  see  them  until  they  returned  at  nightfall, 
and  then  came  another  evening  of  quiet  sociability  and  enjoyment, 
the  remembrance  of  which  kept  her  eyelids  waking  deep — deep  in 
the  night.  If  we  may  not  say  that  she  was  fast  falling  in  love,  it 
were  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  her  condition.  A  busy 
week  passed — busy,  at  least,  for  the  gentlemen  who  executed  most 
extraordinary  plans  for  amusement.  Sometimes  these  were  modi- 
fied to  include  the  ladies,  but  oftener  Frank  carried  the  day  to  play 
the  sportsman  in  the  society  of  a  congenial  companion. 

One  evening,  just  as  they  were  finishing  tea,  Elbridge  remarked 
that  he  should  probably  be  obliged  to  leave  on  the  next  day.  Mrs. 
Alstead  cordially  and  politely  expressed  her  regret.  Frank  made 
no  concealment  of  his  dissatisfaction,  and  asserted  his  determina- 
tion to  soon  follow  his  friend  to  town.  Bertha  alone  was  silent 
with  downcast  eyes,  while  her  cheek  became  paler,  and  the  objects 
before  her  blended  and  whirled  in  her  confused  sight.  She  was 
terrified  at  her  own  emotion.  Was  the  presence  of  Elbridge  so 
necessary  to  her  happiness  that  the  prospect  of  his  departure 
should  fill  her  with  such  disquiet  t  The  movements  of  no  other 
person  ever  had  a  similar  power  over  her.  She  despised  herself 
for  her  folly  when  she  considered  that  probably  she  was  no  more 
to  him  than  any  passing  acquaintance. 

"  You  will  certainly  visit  us  as  soon  as  we  are  at  home  V  re- 
marked Frank,  to  Elbridge. 

Mrs.  Alstead  added  her  own  invitation. 

Bertha  looked  up  eagerly  to  hear  his  reply,  but  she  only  met 
the  glare  of  those  odious  spectacles.  What  would  she  not  have 
given  to  have  seen  his  eyes,  and  read  in  them  a  meaning  which 
his  words  failed  to  convey  t  He  merely  expressed  the  hope  that 
ho  should  see  them  all  again,  with  an  indifference  which  approached 
incivility. 

"  He  hasn't  a  look  or  word  for  me,"  commented  Bertha,  as 
Elbridge  began  to  play  with  fork  and  spoon,  and  to  speak  gaily  of 
an  unimportant  matter,  as  if  his  separation  from  her  was  not  worth 
a  thought.  But  she  also  remembered  all  his  kindness  to  her  dur- 
ing their  brief  association — his  more  than  kindness.  She  was 
heartily  glad  when  they  rose  from  the  table,  and  slipping  through 
a  side  door,  she  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  verandah  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  house,  and  bending  over  the  railing  to  let  the 
sea-breeze  fan  her  brow,  she  sought  a  degree  of  calmness  which 
would  permit  her  to  return  with  propriety  to  the  parlor.  The 
next  moment  a  hand  was  laid  on  hers. 

"  Will  you  not  walk  with  me  once  more  V  said  Elbridge,  in  his 
most  persuasive  tones. 

She  could  not  control  her  confusion  or  her  blushes,  but  she  suf- 
fered him  to  fold  her  shawl  around  her,  and  took  her  hat  from  his 
hand,  and  accepted  his  proffered  arm,  and  they  went  along  the 
high  bank,  and  descended  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Tho 
sun  had  not  yet  gone  down,  and  its  beams  glistened  on  the  light 
mists  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  crested  the  waves  with  gold  and 
vermilion.  It  was  very  beautiful — so  thought  Bertha  and  so  said 
Elbridge. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  this  shore,  this  air,  and  these  heavens," 
said  he.  "  I  have  gazed  on  many  a  lovely  landscape,  and  watched 
the  tossing  waves  by  many  a  seaside,  but  I  was  always  alone,  or 
with  those  whose  company  was  less  desirable  than  solitude  ;  but 
to-night — permit  me  to  speak  without  jeserve,  my  dear  Bertha, — 
your  presence  is  that  which  makes  this  simple  prospect  transcend 
all  that  I  have  elsewhere  beheld.  If  it  were  not  too  much  to  hopo 
for — to  ask,  that  your  companionship  might  henceforward  make 
my  life  one  continual  delight — that  tho  charm  of  your  smiles  and 
the  music  of  your  voice  might  be  the  reward  of  my  unbounded 
love  and  untiring  devotion — "  Elbridge  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips.    "  May  I  ask  it  V  he  added. 

She  most  bewitchingly  smiled  her  consent,  and  placed  her  free 
hand  with  the  captive  one. 

"Bertha,"  said  her  lover,  "I  do  not  ask  you  to  pledge  yourself 
irrecoverably  to  me  now,  unless  you  can  do  so  without  any  mis- 
givings. I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  it  would  make  me  to  re- 
ceive your  plighted  faith  at  this  moment ;  but  I  am  fully  aware  that 
our  acquaintance  has  been  short,  and  that  it  is  possible  you  may 
not  fully  understand  your  own  heart,  and  also  that  you  might  be 
influenced  by  a  temporary  delusion  to  commit  yourself  to  a  keep- 
ing from  which  death  alone  could  release  you.  On  my  own  part, 
I  have  no  hesitation,  for  my  love  towards  you  is  such  as  no  other 
person  could  ever  excite  within  me — immeasurably  greater  and 
more  tender.  I  am  conscious  that  it  has  power  over  my  entire 
life,  that  it  has  my  whole  future  in  its  control.  I  fearlessly  give 
myself  to  you,  but  do  not  accept  the  offering  if  your  love  is  less 
than  mine." 


Bertha  was  silent  when  Elbridge  paused,  awed  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  voice  and  words.    She  looked  upon  the 
ocean  a  moment,  and  then  turning  to  her  companion,  said  : 

"  Your  love  cannot  exceed  my  own.  The  present  is  the  pro 
phecy  of  the  future." 

She  could  say  no  more,  for  her  words  were  smothered  in  the 
bosom  of  her  lover.  With  completed  bliss  they  continued  their 
walk  on  the  shore. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  appear  to  have  fewer  celestial  qualities 
if  I  ceased  to  observe  you  through  an  azure  medium  V  And  so 
saying  Elbridge  tossed  his  abominable  spectacles  far  out  into  the 
water. 

Bertha  quickly  and  curiously  looked  up  to  his  eyes.  The  first 
glance  confounded  her,  and  she  only  winked  her  own  very  fast. 
Those  eyes,  so  clear,  so  merry,  so  handsome,  and  so  familiar. 
There  was  just  such  another  pair  in  the  world — Cousin  Ben's.  A 
sudden  thought  struck  her  as  she  looked  again,  and  like  a  flash 
she  slipped  from  her  lover's  arm,  and  stood  observing  him  a  yard 
or  two  distant.  Her  movement  evidently  distressed  him,  but  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  put  back  his  hair  in  the  old  way,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  her. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Cousin  Ben,"  said  she,  with  pro- 
voking coolness,  as  she  advanced  towards  him  and  took  his  hand 
in  greeting. 

"  And  is  that  all  ?"  inquired  he,  bending  over.  "  Will  my  stra- 
tagem to  win  your  heart  cost  me  the  treasure  I  sought  so  earn- 
estly V 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  it  would,  if  only  to  pay  you  off,  but  I 
should  be  the  chief  loser."  And  her  face  was  again  pressed  close 
to  him. 

And  Cousin  Ben  then  told  her  how  much  he  had  loved  her,  and 
how  he  believed  it  was  possible  to  win  her  affections  even  after  his 
first  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  how  he  remained  in  foreign  coun- 
tries long  enough  to  prepare  a  disguise,  which  had  been  successful 
beyond  his  expectations.  And  Bertha  only  clung  more  closely  to 
his  arm,  and  said  she  was  glad  to  have  once  rejected  him,  since 
thereby  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  his  more  excellent  qualities  that 
might  otherwise  forever  have  remained  unknown. 

At  last  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  when  they  entered 
Frank's  private  parlor,  he  looked  up,  and  seeing  Ben's  spectacles 
no  longer,  advanced  with  comical  gravity,  and  taking  his  hand, 
inquired : 

"  My  dear  cousin,  how  did  you  enjoy  your  residence  at  Jeri- 
cho V 

"  Frank  could  be  such  a  tease !"  Bertha  always  had  said  that. 


LORD  ELLENBOROUGH'S  WIG. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  once  about  to  go  on  the  circuit,  when 
Lady  Ellenborough  said  that  she  should  like  to  accompany  him. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  objections,  provided  she  did  not  encum- 
ber the  carriage  with  bandboxes,  which  were  his  utter  abhorrence. 
They  set  off.  During  the  first  day's  journey,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
happening  to  stretch  his  legs,  struck  his  feet  against  something 
below  the  seat.  He  discovered  that  it  was  a  bandbox.  His  indig- 
nation is  not  to  be  described.  Up  went  the  window,  and  out  went 
the  bandbox.  The  coachman  stopped  ;  and  the  footman,  think- 
ing that  the  bandbox  had  tumbled  out  of  the  window  by  some 
extraordinary  chance,  was  going  to  pick  it  up,  when  Lord  Ellen- 
borough furiously  called  out,  "  Drive  on  !"  The  bandbox  accord- 
ingly was  left  by  a  ditch-side.  Having  reached  the  county-town 
where  he  was  to  officiate  as  judge,  Lord  Ellenborough  proceeded 
to  array  himself  for  his  appearance  in  the  court  house.  "  Now," 
said  ho,  "  where's  my  wig — where  is  my  wig  1"  "  My  lord,"  re- 
plied his  attendant,  "  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  carriage-window." 
— Rogers's  Table  Talk. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial  ] 
LET  VS  LAUGH  WHILE  M  E  MAY. 

BY    CUARLES    C.  SAWTEB. 

Let  us  laugh  while  we  may.  for  we  know  not  how  soon 

May  sickness  or  sorrow  surround  us  with  gloom ; 

Though  the  sun  may  shine  bright,  when  first  seen  in  the  morn, 

It  by  noon  may  be  clouded,  be  faded,  and  gone! 

Poon  enough  will  our  pathway,  now  happy  and  light, 
Bo  darkened  by  trouble— our  day  turned  to  night; 
Soon  enough  will  the  cup  of  anguish  be  tasted — 
Then  why,  If  so  few,  should  our  bright  days  be  wasted? 

Our  lives — like  tho  ship's  on  the  broad,  trackless  ocean — 
Are  often  In  danger — in  fearful  commotion  ; 
We  may  now  have  fair  winds,  and  the  sky  bright  appear, 
But  we  know  not  how  soon  we  may  tremble  with  fear! 

We  well  know  that  our  lives  are  as  flowers,  that  bloom 
The  brightest  in  sunshine,  the  dullest  in  gloom  ; 
We  well  know  there's  a  time  we  should  sing,  and  should  pray, 
And  a  time  we  should  laugh;— let  us  laugh  while  we  may. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

TWICE  MARRIED. 

BT  MARY  A.  LOWELL. 

"  Yon  will  accept  him,  of  course,  Linn,"  said  Rebecca  Barton 
to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Warwick.  "  Surely  you,  of  all  others,  need 
protection  ;  and  for  one,  I  should  he  glad  to  see  you  comfortably 
situated,  and  these  dear  children  in  a  home  once  more." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  a  woman  past  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  with  a  face  so  deeply  indented  with  lines,  as  to  shadow  forth 
manv  bitter  experiences.  And  so  it  was,  for  Rebecca  Barton  had 
borne  about  a  wounded  spirit  so  long,  and  had  drifted,  a  solitary 
waif,  upon  the  world  for  so  many  years,  that  to  her  the  sound  of 
home  conveyed  the  idea  of  everything  desirable.  She  did  not  for 
the  moment  reflect  how  very  far  a  diotlling,  even  with  all  appli- 
ances of  comfort,  may  be  from  a  homo  in  the  truest  sense.  She 
did  not  remember  how  often  woman  may  invest  the  ideal  protector 
who  offers  her  love  and  sheltur,  with  attributes  which  he  does  not 
possess ;  and  that  she  finds,  too  late,  that  her  hero  has  degenerated 
into  a  very  common  man  ! 

She  was  speaking  to  her  sister,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
who  sat  rocking  an  infant,  while  another  child  played  at  her  feet ; 
and  whose  deep  mourning  dress  showed  that  she  was  a  widow. 
The  pale,  careworn  countenance  betrayed  the  sorrow  under  which 
she  had  passed,  showing  that  the  cloud  still  rested  upon  her;  and 
vet  there  was  a  look  of  thoughtful  determination  about  the  mouth, 
that  betokened  one  who  would  struggle  against  trouble,  instead  of 
bending  beneath  it. 

"  But  I  do  not  love  this  man,  Rebecca !"  said  Lina.  "  It  is  too 
fresh  in  my  mind,  that  I  have  loved  and  lost  one  who  was  the  im- 
personation of  everything  good  and  noble.  How  can  I  replace  his 
image  with  that  of  a  man  who  seems  to  me  selfish  and  sordid, 
even  in  his  professions  of  love  to  mc  V 

"  You  are  too  fastidious,  Lina;  you  must  not  expect  that  utter 
devotion  which  George  gave  you.  The  romance  of  life  ought  to 
be  over  with  you  now,  and  you  must  come  down  to  sober  reality. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you  floating  about  the  world  with  no  one 
to  protect  you,  toiling  painfully  to  maintain  your  children,  when 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  make  for  yourself  a  cheerful  and 
happy  fireside." 

"  You  forget,  Rebecca,  that  there  is  still  a  bare  possibility  that 
my  husband  is  living.  It  seems  to  mc  that  I  can  never  fully  give 
up  the  hope  that  he  might  have  been  saved,  even  if  all  the  rest 
were  drowned.    I  have  heard  and  read  of  such  cases." 

"  Ah,  do  not  deceive  yourself  with  such  vain  hopes.  Did  not 
the  papers  sav  expressly  "all  on  board  perished  V  Besides,  is  it 
not  more  than  a  yenr  %  Was  not  little  Alfred  born  some  months 
after  George  went  to  sea  V 

"  Yes,  it  is  fifteen  months  to  day  sinco  he  left  mo.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  any  shadow  of  hope,  and  yet  sometimes  I  feel  as  if 
there  might  be.  At  any  rate,  I  have  such  feelings  about  it,  as 
makes  the  idea  of  marrying  perfectly  hateful  to  me.  And  this  Mr. 
Rushton !  I  wish  he  had  never  seen  me !  O,  how  I  wish  that  he 
had  married  you,  Rebecca!  You  would  have  been  just  the  right 
one  for  him.  Let  mc  transfer  him  to  you."  And  Lina  smiled  for 
once,  with  her  old  love  of  mischief. 

The  withered  cheek  of  the  spinster  lighted  up  for  a  moment 
with  n  faint  blush,  which  disappeared  as  suddenly.  Alas,  for  her 
young  dreams !  What  was  Lina's  trouble  after  all  to  hers  !  Her 
sister  had  at  least  passed  a  fow  happy  years  with  her  husband,  and 
had  the  privilege — a  sad  one,  but  still  a  privilege — of  mourning 
him  openly.  But  far  back,  in  the  long  past,  there  was  a  vision 
which  could  not  be  retried  to  other  eyes  than  her  own — her  own, 
which  had  daily  wept  orer  its  vanishing,  until  the  light  and  beauty 
had  gone  out  from  them  !  Even  to  Lina  this  dream  could  not  be 
told,  and  she  left  her,  to  go  to  her  own  room,  again  to  struggle 
against  the  old  misery  which  had  never  left  her  heart. 

Rebecca  Barton  was  the  eldest,  as  Lina  was  the  youngest  of  the 
Barton  family.  Thirty  years  before,  the  father  of  these  children 
had  left  his  thriving  farm  on  the  Connecticut  River,  to  enter  into 
uncertain  trade  in  Boston.  A  few  years  struggle  convinced  him 
that  he  had  perilled,  not  only  the  interests  of  his  family,  but  his 
own  happiness  and  honor.  He  died  heart-broken  at  his  disgrace , 
for  in  those  days  society  did  not  forgive  nor  overlook  deviations 
from  rectitude  in  business  operations  so  readily  as  now.  Neither 
had  he  provided,  aa  some  modern  defalcators  do,  for  his  fcm;ly  ; 


and  step  by  step,  with  slow  and  painful  progress,  Mrs.  Barton 
brought  along  her  little  family. 

Rebecca  was  eighteen  when  her  father  died  ;  she  had  been  en- 
gaged for  a  year  to  one  of  Mr.  Barton's  mercantile  friends.  When 
the  transaction  came  to  light  which  blasted  Mr.  Barton's  good 
name,  she  found  herself  deserted  by  her  lover.  He  would  not  link 
himself  to  the  disgrace  attached  to  the  family ;  and  he  left  her  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  rich  speculator,  with  whose  dishonorable 
transactions  all  the  Boston  world  was  ringing  in  less  than  a  year 
afterwards. 

Lina  was  then  a  mere  infant,  and  there  were  several  children 
between  the  two  sisters ;  but  one  after  another  died,  leaving  the 
poor  mother  broken  alike  in  health  and  spirits.  She  lingered 
long  in  poverty  and  destitution,  supported  only  by  Rebecca's 
needlework.  Their  house  was  a  low,  one-story  building  in  Lev- 
crett Street.  They  had  retired  to  this  immediately  after  the  crash 
which  preceded  her  husband's  death  ;  and  here  they  ate  the  hitter 
bread  of  poverty,  steeped  in  a  mother's  tears. 

From  the  stately  and  elegant  girl  which  Rebecca  Barton  had 
been,  she  suddenly  drooped,  after  these  terrible  misfortunes,  into  a 
pale,  haggard,  dejected  woman — grew  old  before  her  time,  and 
looked  at  least  fifty  before  she  was  past  thirty.  Her  daily  life  was 
to  "stitch,  stitch."  By  this  6he  managed  to  take  care  of  her 
mother  while  she  lived,  bury  her  when  she  died,  and  to  give  Lina 
the  food  and  clothing  which  she  denied  herself. 

When  George  Warwick,  a  young  and  handsome  sailor,  came  to 
their  humble  home  and  asked  her  for  Lina's  hand,  she  consented  ; 
but  she  would  not  leave  that  home.  To  all  their  solicitations  she 
said  simply,  that  Lina  might  want  to  come  back  to  it  some  day. 
After  a  few  brief  years  of  happiness,  in  which  they  strove  to  in- 
clude the  faded  spinster,  George's  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  it  was 
said  that  all  on  board  had  died.  Then  Rebecca's  prophecy  was 
fulfilled;  the  old  "ten-footer"  in  Levcrett  Street  received  Lina 
and  her  children,  and  the  two  women  continued  to  ply  the  needle 
in  order  to  maintain  them.  One  child  was  three  years  old  ;  the 
other,  little  Alfred,  was  bom  after  his  father's  death  was  an- 
nounced. He  was  a  frail,  feeble  child,  and  drew  largely  upon  the 
time  which  Lina  wished  to  devote  to  her  sewing. 

Rebecca's  reluctance  to  go  out  had  induced  her  to  entreat  her 
sister  to  carry  home  the  vests  which  they  made  ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  giving  little  Mary  a  walk,  Lina  often  complied.  She  was  still 
beautiful — as  much  so  as  in  her  early  youth ;  for  her  pale  check, 
set  off  by  her  deep  mourning  dress,  made  her  look  oven  more  in- 
teresting than  she  had  done  when  bright  and  rosy  with  health  and 
happiness.  Her  errand  was  to  a  large  clothing  store,  and  she  fre- 
quently had  to  wait  some  time  for  her  turn  to  deliver  her  work, 
and  receive  instructions  for  more. 

The  proprietor  of  the  store  had  noticed  her  often,  and  narrowly 
watched  her.  Once,  when  tying  little  Mary's  shoe-string,  she  had 
thrown  back  her  veil,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  very  sweet 
face.  He  was  a  hard,  cold,  ill-tempered  man  ;  but  the  sight  of  a 
face  like  that  seemed  to  humanize  and  soften  him.  He  even  raised 
the  sordid  price  which  he  had  before  given  for  his  work ;  and  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  thank  him,  Mr.  Rushton's  heart — it  was  a 
small  one,  reader— experienced  a  sensation  which,  for  once,  had 
not  its  origin  in  dollars  and  cents. 

He  thought  how  graceful  and  pretty  such  a  woman  would  look 
presiding  over  his  handsome  house  in  Green  Street — a  house 
whose  shutters  and  blinds  had  never  been  opened  on  the  front 
since  his  wife  had  died,  except  to  be  cleaned.  He  thought  of  his 
old  housekeeper — cross,  ugly  and  snuffy — and  it  seemed  pleasant 
to  replace  her  image  with  that  of  this  graceful  little  widow.  Even 
the  child  he  felt  almost  willing  to  take,  in  consideration  of  the 
mother.  He  knew  well  where  Rebecca  Barton  lived.  He  had 
often  sent  her  work,  and  moreover  his  own  brother  was  her  land- 
lord ;  and  that  evening  he  made  an  excuse  to  carry  her  a  vest 
which  must  be  done  the  next  day,  and  ventured  to  walk  in  for  a 
moment  to  give  her  instructions. 

It  was  a  small  room,  in  which  the  paper  and  paint  were  dingy 
with  age  ;  but  this  was  atoned  for  by  the  perfect  neatness  and  order 
of  its  arrangements.  A  bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth ;  a  neat 
supper-table  was  spread,  although  the  food  upon  it  was  scanty  and 
coarse  enough  ;  and,  giving  life,  and  spirit,  and  beauty  to  tho  pic- 
ture, there  was  Lina,  with  little  Alfred  in  his  night-dress  upon  her 
knee,  laughing  and  crowing  to  his  sister  with  all  tho  unconscious 
mirth  belonging  to  his  ago. 

Even  Mr.  Rushton  grew  almost  poetical  under  the  influence  of 
the  scene.  It  was  better  than  the  dull,  dark  parlor  at  tho  back  of 
the  large  Green  Street  house,  with  old  Mrs.  Whiting  at  the  head 
of  the  table ;  and  he  almost  longed  to  have  them  ask  him  to  stay 
and  take  tea  with  them.  But  they  would  not  have  thus  presumed ; 
and  yet  their  appearance  was  so  ladylike  and  polished,  that  he  felt 
intuitively  that  some  time  in  their  life  they  must  have  entertained 
more  distinguished  gentlemen  than  William  Rushton. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  detail  the  steps  which,  one  by  one, 
brought  Lina  to  accept  a  proposition  so  hateful  as  this  seemed. 
It  was  only  by  looking  at  the  faded  cheek  of  her  sister,  and  by  the 
utter  inability  of  both  to  work  enough  to  keep  them  from  poverty, 
and  to  take  care  of  her  children — by  looking  into  the  future,  and 
seeing  nothing  there  to  help  or  encourage  her,  that  she  passively 
consented  to  become  his  wife. 

It  was  a  sad  day  to  her ;  and  only  that  she  was  actively  employ- 
ed until  evening  in  her  few  and  simple  preparations,  she  would  have 
sunk  under  her  emotions.  Ten  times  that  day  she  exclaimed, 
"  O,  that  it  had  been  you,  Rebecca,  instead  of  me  I" 

It  was  hard  that  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  old  housekeeper, 
but  Mr.  Rushton  thought  best  to  retain  her.  Lina  would  have 
given  anything  to  banish  the  vision  of  her  dingy  face  from  the 
parlor— covered  with  snuff,  as  it  usually  was.  She  could  not  bear 
to  have  her  touch  little  Alfred,  for  a  long  fit  of  sneezing  wao  the 


invariable  result ;  nor  could  she  endure  the  cooking  which  the  old 
lady  seemed  bent  upon  performing. 

All  over  the  house  there  was  an  air  of  indescribable  discomfort 
of  dulncss  and  want  of  taste,  that  annoyed  Lina.  The  old  houso 
in  Levcrett  Street,  mean  and  shabby  as  it  was,  was  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  this.  These  were  small  things — or  rather  would  have 
been  small  to  her,  bad  she  better  loved  the  owner  of  the  home 
which  she  must  now  call  her  own,  too.  O,  what  poverty  or  deso- 
lation would  have  made  her  come  here,  were  she  once  free  again  1 

The  memory  of  her  first  experience  of  married  life  was  so  differ- 
ent !  The  noble-hearted  sailor,  showering  down  his  gifts  into  her 
pleasant  home ;  his  own  generous  and  loving  nature  contrasted 
with  Mr.  Rushton's,  so  mean  and  sordid ;  tho  bright  freshness  of 
the  rooms,  compared  with  the  dinginess  and  dimness  of  those  from 
which  she  now  looked  out  upon  a  close  bricked  yard,  where  no 
leaf  of  verdure  ever  bloomed — no  ray  of  sunshine  ever  camo !  Tho 
figure  of  the  old  housekeeper,  perpetually  sitting  there  by  tho  one 
large  window  overlooking  this  paradise,  wtth  spectacles,  knitting- 
work  and  snuff-box ;  the  hushed  voices  and  checked  sports  of  her 
children  when  the  gaunt  spectre  looked  at  them  over  her  glasses, 
and  the  eternal,  never-ceasing  hum  of  her  nasal  voice,  talking  of 
what  tho  "  first  Mrs.  Rushton  "  did  and  said  !  It  seemed  that  she 
was  aunt  to  Mr.  Rushton's  first  wife ;  and  ho  retained  her  in  his 
house  because  she  would  work  for  her  board,  and  it  saved  ser- 
vants' wages. 

Sometimes  Lina  grew  desperate.  She  could  better  have  borne 
ill-treatment  than  this  crushing  down  of  nature,  such  as  she  had 
every  day  to  contend  with.  There  was  a  perpetual  series  of  an- 
noyances and  discomforts,  growing  out  of  the  miserly  spirit  of 
Mr.  Rushton  ;  there  were  numberless  vexations  connected  with 
the  meddlesome  disposition  of  the  old  woman ;  there  was  an  inex- 
pressible feeling  at  her  heart,  when  she  saw  her  two  frightened 
children  run  to  a  corner  and  tremble,  if  they  heard  Mr.  Rushton's 
step,  or  saw  the  ogre  eyes  of  Mrs.  Whiting,  as  she  checked  their 
innocent  play.  She  tried  to  talk  it  over  with  Rebecca ;  but  her 
sister  was  so  self-accused  at  having  encouraged  her  marriage — so 
humble  in  her  penitence,  that  Lina  could  not  have  the  heart  to  tell 
her  what  she  suffered. 

One  day,  in  which  Lina  had  been  more  than  usually  tried  about 
her  children,  Mr.  Rushton  made  some  ungenerous  allusion  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  suffering  when  he  gave  her  a 
home.  He  did  not  absolutely  call  her  a  beggar,  but  he  implied  it ; 
and  the  old  crone  by  tho  window  chuckled  and  laughed  when  she 
saw  Lina  was  displeased. 

Mr.  Rushton  did  not  know  the  desperate  being  with  whom  ho 
had  just  been  dealing.  He  had  often  talked  in  this  way  to  Mrs. 
Whiting,  and  not  only  to  her,  but  to  his  first  wife,  and  they  had 
feared  to  resent  it.  Lina  had  no  such  fear.  She  did  not  love  him 
either ;  there  was  not  a  particle  of  love  for  him  in  her  heart — in- 
deed, there  had  not  been  a  moment  since  their  marriage  that  she 
could  not  have  rejoiced  to  see  him  die.  And  then  to  feel  that  she 
was  to  pass  her  life  with  this  lump  of  soulless  clay  for  the  sake  of 
a  home — a  home,  too,  where  the  bread  which  her  children  ato  was 
evidently  grudged  them.  Sometimes  she  could  have  better  borne 
his  rude  harshness,  but  not  to-day — her  mind  had  been  going  back 
to  her  early  marriage,  and  George,  as  he  rose  to  her  memory, 
seemed  so  noble,  and  so  good,  compared  with  this  man  I 

As  I  said  before,  he  did  not  know  her.  He  was  not  capable  of 
knowing  that  under  that  calm  and  mournful  exterior  there  was  a 
current  that  could  be  strongly  moved  by  injustice  and  oppression. 
He  had  dealt  with  her  as  he  had  with  the  more  common  beings 
aronnd  him,  and  had  little  thought  of  the  volcano  over  which  his 
feet  had  been  treading  rough-shod.  High-spirited  as  Lina  was, 
she  could  better  have  borne  from  him  some  terrible  outbreak  of 
passion — a  blow  even — than  this  overflowing  of  a  mean  soul. 
Had  he  possessed  cither  power  or  principle  of  a  large  nature— even 
had  his  passion  been  directed  towards  her  in  the  shape  of  personal 
cruelty,  there  was  a  majesty  in  her  quiet  movements  that  might 
have  awed  or  restrained  him.  He  did  not  understand  it ;  so  he 
went  on  with  that  "mighty  sum  of  trifles,"  so  irritating  to  a  truth- 
ful and  earnest  nature — trifles  which  stung  her  sensitive  spirit,  as 
the  gnat  stings  the  lion. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Whiting  went  to  Cambridge  to  pass  a  week. 
Mr.  Rushton  came  home  to  dinner  moro  than  usually  bitter  and 
moroso  from  some  out  of  door  affair,  in  which  some  one  else  had 
got  an  advantage  over  him.  Little  Mary  was  whispering  some- 
thing to  her  mother,  with  one  frightened  eye  on  him.  He  ordered 
her  away — her  mother's  arms  were  around  her,  and  she  did  not 
obey.  He  struck  her  1  The  child  screamed,  and  he  pushed  her 
furiously  into  the  closet  and  locked  her  in,  and  then  sat  down  to 
dinner ;  the  screams  of  the  child  had  subsided  into  low  moans,  and 
the  frightened  Lina  implored  him  to  let  her  come  out.  He  en- 
joyed her  agonies,  and  left  her  with  the  key  in  his  pocket.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone  she  tried  the  other  keys,  but  not  one  would 
fit.  Mary's  voice  was  hushed  now,  and  tho  excited  mother  ap- 
plied an  axe  to  the  door.  It  gave  way,  and  she  found  the  child  in 
a  swoon,  from  fright  and  the  close  air  of  the  closet.  She  revived 
her,  and  after  a  little  while  she  sent  the  children  to  her  sister. 

What  her  afternoon  work  consisted  in,  wc  may  infer  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Rushton  came  home  and  found  his  house  tcnantless. 
It  was  nearly  evening,  but  there  was  no  fire,  and  everything  looked 
comfortless  and  dark.  The  door  at  the  front  of  the  house  had 
readily  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  he  had  entered  with  a  loud  and 
ringing  footstep ;  there  was  no  one  in  tho  back  parlor — no  sound 
of  the  children  ;  the  darkness  and  stillness  almost  terrified  him,  for 
tyrants  arc  cowardly.  What  if  Lina  should  bo  ill  up  stairs ! 
Visions  of  prospective  nurses  and  doctors  haunted  him,  as  a  mem- 
ory camo  to  him  of  another  wife's  sick  bed,  of  which  his  greatest 
grief  was  tho  load  of  expense  it  had  entailed  upon  him.  Ho  struck 
a  light,  and  the  battered  closet  met  hi.-  eye.    "  She  shall  pay  for 
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this  dearly,"  he  thought  to  himself.  He  looked  round  the  room — 
everything  else  was  in  order.  He  remembered  the  look  which  she 
had  given  him  when  he  passed  out  of  the  room  at  noon.  It  came 
back  to  him,  but  he  could  not  understand  it  even  now ;  and  he 
searched  the  house,  rang  the  bells,  and  even  called  her  name.  She 
was  gone — that  was  the  only  thought  which  he  could  grasp  in  his 
low-minded  rage.  No  feeling  came  to  him  that  he  deserved  it  by 
his  mean-spirited  treatment  of  her  ;  but  he  gazed  round  the  deserted 
rooms  with  a  sense  of  desolation,  such  as  even  death  had  never  left 
there  before.  It  was  a  sense,  not  of  punishment,  nor  even  was  it 
self-accusing,  but  it  was  of  bitterness  notwithstanding. 

Lina,  as  might  be  expected,  was  at  Rebecca's.  At  the  moment 
that  Mr.  Rushton  was  searching  his  deserted  house,  the  two  wo- 
men were  sitting  together,  with  locked  doors,  and  the  children 
were  safe  in  bed.  Lina's  brow  was  very  pale,  and  her  lips  were 
purple  from  excitement.  She  had  bitten  one  of  them  nearly 
through,  while  releasing  her  child  from  the  closet.  There  was 
now  only  one  feeling  at  her  heart — the  thought  of  freedom  ! 
freedom,  as  to  the  slave  who  escapes  the  master's  lash — freedom, 
as  it  is  to  him  who  comes  out  from  a  great  moral  tyranny  and 
breathes  the  air  of  a  new  existence  without  hurt  or  impediment. 

And  for  the  rest — her  woman's  heart,  all  the  braver  for  its 
crushing,  strong  in  maternal  love,  could  look  into  the  future  with- 
out fear,  since  she  had  so  freed  herself.  Now  she  could  go  forth, 
with  her  hitherto  weeping  soul,  bearing  her  sheaves  with  her. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  reconcile  Rebecca  to  the  share 
which  she  had  taken  in  her  marriage  with  one  so  wholly  unworthy 
of  her.  She  besought  her  to  feel  that  good  might  come,  even  from 
this  trial.  "  Believe  me,"  she  said,  "  I  never  knew  my  strength 
until  now." 

Mr.  Rushton  made  one  effort  to  recall  her.  He  wrote  to  her, 
entreating  her  to  come  back,  offering  to  pay  her  children's  board 
with  Rebecca.  She  returned  him  the  letter  without  a  single  word, 
and  commenced  for  another  store  sewing,  which  Rebecca  now 
brought  and  carried  back  herself.  Lina  seldom  left  the  house. 
They  livod  in  this  way  for  three  years.  Lina  was  calm,  and,  in 
her  children's  society,  even  happy. 

One  evening  she  sat  down,  after  the  little  ones  were  asleep,  and 
read  a  newspaper,  which  had  been  wrapped  around  Rebecca's 
work.  She  had  gone  nearly  through  with  its  contents,  when  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Rebecca,  hear  this  !  '  One  of  the  crew  of 
the  brig  Curlew,  of  this  port,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  six  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  England.  He  was 
so  much  injured  that  his  reason  was  impaired  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  only  within  a  few  months  that  he  has  been  able  to  give 
any  correct  account  of  himself.    We  did  not  learn  his  name.'  " 

"  If  it  should  be  George  !"  said  Rebecca,  musingly,  "and  yet, 
Lina,  how  improbable  it  is.  Do  not  think  of  it.  It  will  be  like 
losing  him  again  if  you  should  be  disappointed." 

There  was  a  light,  as  of  hope,  in  Lina's  eye,  after  this,  which 
pained  her  sister  to  see.  She  never  spoke  of  it ;  but  there  was 
something  in  her  look  which  told  all  that  she  felt.  She  watched 
the  newspapers  daily,  and  often  went  without  her  supper  to  be 
able  to  purchase  them. 

There  were  two  ships  reported  in  the  harbor  from  Liverpool 
and  Lina  felt  that  George  must  be  in  one  of  them.  The  paper 
stated  the  number  of  passengers,  but  had  nothing  to  say  that  con- 
cerned her.  Her  hope  began  to  wane,  but  brightened  up  with 
every  fresh  arrival.  She  did  not  expect  him  to  come  in  the 
steamer,  because  she  knew  he  must  be  poor,  and  would  have  to 
work  his  passage.  The  idea  that  it  was  really  her  husband,  fast- 
ened itself  anew  on  her  mind.  She  turned  pale  at  every  knock, 
and  was  fast  growing  nervous  and  almost  unfit  to  work.  Her  ap- 
petite forsook  her,  and  her  strength  was  evidently  failing  under  the 
continued  excitement  of  her  feelings.  Of  Mr.  Rushton  she  knew 
nothing.  He  had  ceased  to  cross  her  path,  and  she  wished  to  for- 
get that  passage  of  her  life  forever.  Rebecca  urged  her  to  go  out, 
but  she  resisted,  until  her  sister  was  confined  to  the  house  with  a 
slight  attack  of  fever ;  then  she  was  obliged  to  carry  home  the 
work  which  was  promised. 

She  went  reluctantly,  and  disguised  herself  as  much  as  possible, 
wearing  her  long  black  veil,  for  she  had  put  on  the  garb  of  mourn- 
ing again  when  she  left  Mr.  Rushton.  She  hurried  home,  lest  she 
should  meet  him  in  the  dusk,  when  he  went  to  supper ;  and  half 
breathless,  she  burst  into  the  room.  A  man  sat  there  by  Rebecca's 
bedside.  She  thought  it  was  the  doctor,  for  she  had  sent  round 
for  him  to  call,  as  she  was  anxious  about  her  sister.  A  second 
look  sent  her  reeling  to  the  floor.  When  she  awoke  from  her  long 
trance,  George  himself  was  leaning  over  her — not  the  youthful 
sailor  from  whom  she  had  parted,  six  years  before,  full  of  fresh, 
glad  life,  but  a  serene,  thoughtful  and  gentle  being,  who  looked  as 
if  he  might  protect  a.  woman  and  make  her  happy  too.  He  had 
come  home,  not  in  an  English  but  a  California  steamer.  After 
more  than  five  years,  passed  in  a  foreign  hospital  (having  been 
picked  up  by  an  outward  bound  ship  and  carried  to  France),  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  tell  his  history.  He  arrived  in  England 
in  early  spring,  intending  to  work  his  passage  in  some  vessel 
home.  Here  he  found  an  old  friend,  who  induced  him  to  accom- 
pany him  to  California.  He  was  the  more  easily  persuaded 
to  do  this  because  he  was  poor,  and  his  friend  told  him  that  in  a 
few  months  he  could  make  himself  independent.  The  climate 
suited  him — his  health  was  restored,  and  the  injury  to  the  brain 
was  never  felt  except  on  exposure  to  the  sun.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  "  pile,"  and  reasonable  enough  to  come  away 
before  it  was  diminished.  He  had  written  numberless  letters  to 
his  wife ;  one,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  return,  stating  that  he 
should  see  her  soon ;  and  almost  believed  her  dead,  because  she 
did  not  answer  them. 

Lina,  too,  had  her  history  to  relate ;  which  she  did  as  briefly  as 
possible.    She  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  came  down  stairs 


again  with  little  Alfred,  whom  she  placed  on  George's  knee.  He 
did  not  dream  that  such  a  treasure  awaited  him.  Little  Mary 
had  been  nestling  asleep  on  his  shoulder  ever  since  her  mother 
had  recovered  from  her  fainting.  If  any  one  is  curious  to  know 
which  husband  Lina  chose  to  retain,  they  can  turn  to  the  files  of 
the  Boston  Transcript  for  1853,  where  they  can  read,  if  they  please, 
the  announcement  of  the  re-marriage  between  those  whom  I  have 
called  George  and  Lina  Warwick. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
I   HAVE  MET  THEE. 

BY   HART    F.  BARBER. 

I  have  met  thee  in  the  spring-time,  in  the  spring-time  fresh  and  bright, 
When  the  pale  young  buds  were  waking  from  the  winter's  cheerless  night, 
When  the  pale  young  buds  were  waking,  and  o'er  their  leafy  beds 
The  spirits  of  the  beautiful  bent  low  their  mist-crowned  heads — 
Bent  low  their  heads  in  rapture,  while  the  sunlight  lingered  long, 
And  the  fragrant  air  was  laden  with  a  gush  of  ceaseless  song. 

I  have  met  thee  in  the  summer,  in  the  happy  summer-time, 

When  the  buds  were  changed  to  blossoms  on  the  orange  and  the  lime, 

When  the  buds  were  changed  to  blossoms  where  the  south  wind  wandered  free, 

And  with  its  dainty  fingers  twined  an  incense  wreath  for  thee, 

And  with  its  dainty  fingers  stirred  the  dark  waves  on  thy  brow, 

And  brought  to  me  thy  welcome  voice,  so  musical  and  low. 

I  have  met  thee  in  autumn,  the  glad  year's  golden  prime, 

When  the  fragile  flowers  were  fading  from  the  buds  of  scented  thyme, 

When  the  fragile  flowers  were  fading  in  the  forest-arches  dim, 

And  the  woodland  choir  were  chanting  the  old  year's  requiem ; 

In  the  shadow  of  the  maples,  where  the  frost-king  rears  his  throne, 

I  have  met  thee  in  the  autumn,  my  beautiful,  my  own. 

I  have  met  thee  in  the  winter,  but  thy  sunny  head  was  bowed, 
Thy  graceful  form  was  hidden  by  the  coffin  and  the  shroud; 
Thy  heart  was  still  forever,  thy  heart  that  was  the  shrine 
Of  all  the  mad  idolatry  now  treasured  up  in  mine; 
And  the  pale  roses  on  thy  breast  were  withering  in  despair, 
That  death  should  linger  on  a  brow  so  gloriously  fair. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  TA.LE  OF  A  DONKEY. 

A  DRAMA  OF  EEAL  LIFE. 

BY  THE  OLD  'UN. 
ACT  I. 

Sterne  sentimentalized  over  a  dead  donkey,  the  most  brilliant 
of  French  writers  perpetrated  a  romance  on  the  same  subject,  Ti- 
tania  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  long-eared,  and  why  should  not 
we,  borrowing  our  facts  from  a  judicial  report  in  a  London  journal, 
weave  the  tale  of  a  donkey  in  presentable  shape  ? 

Fourteen  years  ago,  then,  there  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Reading,  England,  a  charming  little  fairy,  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer.  As  a  birthday  present,  the  honest  yeoman  gave  his  child 
an  infant  donkey.  It  was  reared  with  tenderness,  and  its  asinine 
beauty,  daily  developed,  richly  rewarded  the  care  of  its  young 
mistress.  As  it  grew  up,  a  chaise  and  harness  were  purchased  for 
it,  and  in  this  equipage  Mrs.  Lydia  Wheatley  (the  name  of  the 
fair  owner)  used  to  drive  about  tho  country  and  visit  her  friends. 
Miss  Mitford,  the  distinguished  authoress,  pronounced  the  animal 
a  "perfect  love  of  a  donkey;"  and  a  literary  gentleman  fell  into 
tears  when  he  saw  it,  because  the  creature  reminded  him  so 
strangely  of  a  departed  friend.  « 

Thus  loved  and  celebrated,  the  animal  led  an  Elysian  life,  and 
promised  to  attain  a  good  old  age,  envied  by  its  kindred  that 
starved  upon  common  lands,  or  were  the  property  of  brutal  ped- 
lers,  who  walloped  them  when  they  wouldn't  go.  But  alas  !  the 
fairest  hopes  are  subject"  to  blight  in  this  world  of  chance  and 
change.  Moore's  young  lady  was  very  unsuccessful  in  raising 
gazelles,  and  Miss  Wheatley  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  don- 
key line.  One  morning  the  donkey's  paddock  was  empty.  There 
was  the  grass  trampled  by  its  tiny  hoofs ;  there  was  the  board 
fence  which  had  reverberated  its  musical  matins  and  serenades, 
sweet  as  the  summer  melody  of  falling  waters — but  the  donkey  had 
vanished.  We  cannot  paint  the  agony  of  the  bereaved  mistress — 
it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Breathe  mournfully,  thou  German 
flute !  Draw  it  mildly,  big  base-viol ! — low,  whispering,  melan- 
choly music — slowly,  slowly,  slowly — let  the  act-drop  descend. 

ACT  II. 

"Do  you  vant  to  buy  hany  hinyuns,  to-day,  mem  3"  pleasantly 
inquired,  in  a  musical  tenor,  a  grim,  unwashed  costermonger,  in 
the  streets  of  London,  of  a  very  pretty  housemaid,  who  stood  at 
the  area  rails,  in  a  snowy  white  cap  with  red  ribbons. 

"  No,  we  don't,"  replied  the  pretty  housemaid. 

"  Don't  you  vant  to  buy  hany  hinyuns  V  savagely  repeated  the 
costermonger,  in  a  thundering  base. 

"No,  I  tell  you!"  said  tho  pretty  housemaid,  who  was  waiting 
for  policeman  X. 

"  Then,  confound  yer !"  roared  the  costermonger. 

"  Who  arc  you  speaking  to  i"  exclaimed  the  pretty  housemaid. 

"  To  my  donkey,"  replied  the  grim  costermonger.  "  I  'opes  as 
'ow  a  man  may  haddress  'is  hown  hanimal  in  his  hown  fashion  ! 
Get  up,  confound  yer !  doesn't  ye  'ere  the  lady  ? — ha,  ha,  don't 
vant  hany  hinyuns !" 

The  donkey  was  about  moving  forward,  when  a  scream  was 
heard  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  a  plump,  buxom  girl,  dropping  the 
arm  of  a  stout  countryman,  rushed  forward,  exclaiming : 

"  Bobby !" 

"  Do  you  vant  hany  hinyuns,  mem  V  asked  the  costermonger, 
uneasily. 


"  I  wasn't  speaking  to  you.    I  was  speaking  torn 
retorted  the  young  lady.    "  I  don't  wonder  at  your  misi 
ever  complimentary  to  the  poor  beast." 

"Your  donkey !"  retorted  the  costermonger.  "Veil,  dash  my 
vig,  if  I  ever  'eard  the  like  !" 

"  He  knows  me,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  Bobby  !"  and  she 
offered  him  a  piece  of  biscuit,  which  she  produced  from  a  reticule. 
The  animal  ate  it  eagerly,  and  then  fondled  the  fair  hand  that  fed 
him. 

"  Haven't  I  proved  property?"  said  Miss  Wheatley,  turning  to 
the  costermonger. 

"  Not  a  bit  on't !"  said  the  costermonger.  "  It's  werry  seldom 
he  gits  hanything  to  heat ;  and  he'd  do  the  same  to  hanybody  as 
vas  fool  enough  to  feed  him.  Get  up,  will  ye  ?  The  gentlefolks 
don't  vant  no  hinyuns." 

"  Keep  sight  of  him,  Lydia,  while  I  run  to  Bow  Street !"  said 
the  lady's  companion. 

ACT  III. 

"  Your  vashup,"  said  the  costermonger,  now  arraigned  before 
the  sitting  magistrate  of  Bow  Street.  "  You  vouldn't  ruin  a  poor 
man !  It's  my  hown  donkey.  I  raised  him.  He  supports  me, 
and  I  support  him.  I  loves  him  like  a  brother !"  And  screwing 
his  dirty  knuckles  into  his  eyes,  he  affected  tears. 

"  But,  your  worship,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  here  the  farrier 
has  identified  the  poor  animal  he  has  shod  so  often — he  has  sworn 
to  the  marks." 

"All  donkeys  is  alike,"  said  the. costermonger,  sullenly. 

Mr.  Clerk,  let  the  animal  be  brought  into  court,"  said  hi3 
worship. 

"  No  occasion  for  a  subpoena,"  said  the  clerk. 

His  worship  condescended  to  smile.  A  very  fat  constable  dis- 
appeared, choking  with  laughter.  In  a  few  minutes  the  clattering 
of  hoofs  was  heard,  the  crowd  parted,  and  the  disputed  donkey 
trotted  into  court — not  the  first,  however,  who  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  that  bar,  though  the  first  with  four  legs,  perhaps. 

"  'Ere,  Bobby,  my  love  1"  said  the  costermonger,  in  a  tone  of 
whining  fondness. 

"  Silence,  fellow !"  said  the  magistrate.  "  If  you  utter  a  word, 
I  will  commit  you  for  contempt !" 

"Is  it  contempt  of  the  court  to  bo  familiar  with  a  donkey  V 
asked  the  costermonger,  insolently. 

The  magistrate  deigned  no  answer.  The  donkey,  rejecting  the 
blandishments  of  the  costermonger,  and  flinging  its  heels  in  his 
face,  went  directly  to  Miss  Wheatley,  placed  its  nose  in  her  hands, 
and  uttered  a  series  of  most  unearthly  sounds,  testifying  the  most 
intense  delight. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  said  the  magistrate.    "  This  is  surprising I" 

"  It  is  affecting,  your  worship,"  said  the  clerk,  who  was  moved 
to  toars.    Some  of  the  ladies  present  also  wept  profusely. 

"  Miss  Wheatley,"  said  the  magistrate,  in  a  voice  of  great  emo- 
tion, "the  donkey  is  yours.    Take  him  and  be  happy !" 

The  spectators  broke  into  applause,  which  was  instantly  checked 
by  the  fat  constable  seizing  a  dumb  image-vender  and  kicking  him 
severely,  by  way  of  example. 

"And  as  for  you,  you  villain !"  said  his  honor  to  the  coster- 
monger, "  if  you  don't  look  sharp,  Botany  Bay  shall  be  your 
dwelling-place  hereafter." 

The  crowd  departed  in  high  spirits,  and  every  one  but  the  coster- 
monger agreed  his  honor  was  another  Daniel  come  to  judgment. 


THE  NEW  LOUVRE,  PARIS. 

Some  idea  of  its  magnificence  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that, 
during  the  year  1855,  among  materials  used,  besides  immense 
quantities  of  granite  and  artificial  stone,  were  upwards  of  four  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  brick  work  !  Upon  the  parapets  of  the  roof  have 
been  arranged  sixty-three  beautiful  allegorical  groups  of  children, 
representing  science,  industry,  art,  commerce,  etc.  Sixty  Statues 
of  eminent  Frenchmen,  of  all  ages,  somewhat  larger  than  life,  are 
placed  above  the  colonnades  of  the  ground  floor.  The  various 
pavilions,  doorways,  etc.,  are  all  richly  ornamented  with  historical 
and  allegorical  groups,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  building,  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  elabo- 
rate carvings.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  day  have  contributed  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
pieces  of  sculpture,  moro  or  less  important ;  and  have  received  the 
sum  of  $329,000  for  the  same.  A  host  of  artists  of  lesser  noto, 
have  been  employed  on  the  decorations  of  detail,  and  have  been 
remunerated  with  proportionate  liberality  by  the  government.  The 
total  expense  of  the  building  will  be  about  ten  millions  dollars  ; 
and  it  will  be,  when  completed,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  struc- 
tures in  the  world. —  Correspondence  of  Saturday  Post. 


WONDERFUL  SAGACITY  OF  A  DOG. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  instances  of  the  sagacity  of  the  dog 
transpired  this  morning,  which  ever  came  to  our  knowledge.  The 
Messrs.  Staude,  tobacconists,  No.  35  Congress  Street,  closed  their 
store  last  evening,  leaving  their  favorite  Newfoundland  inside. 
This  morning,  on  opening  the  store,  the  floor  in  the  back  room 
was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  dog  was  laboring  with  his  forefeet 
and  mouth  trying  to  subdue  it.  A  pail  of  water,  which  stood  in 
the  room,  had  been  poured  down  the  hole.  The  faithful  animal 
had  so  successfully  combated  the  fire  as  to  prevent  its  spreading 
beyond  a  spot  two  or  three  feet  square.  Hew  long  the  noble  fellow 
had  stood  sentinel  and  fought  down  the  advancing  flames  can  only 
be  conjectured — it  must  have  been  several  hours.  His  feet,  legs 
and  mouth  were  badly  burned,  and  it  is  feared  that  he  is  seriously 
injured  internally  by  inhaling  the  hot  air.  He  refuses  food,  and  is 
apparently  in  much  pain.  We  trust  the  sagacious  and  faithful 
creature  is  not  dangerously  injured.  This  is  the  same  dog  which 
discovered  the  man  Lally  on  the  ice  a  few  weeks  since.  He  is 
worth  his  weight  in  gold,  and  may  safely  be  pronounced  the 
noblest  of  his  race. — Troy  Times. 


The  happiness  of  man  arises  more  from  his  inward  than  his 
outward  condition  ;  and  the  amount  of  good  in  the  world  cannot 

bc^  much  increased  but  by  increasing  the  amount  of  goodness.  

Wiygksworth. 
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REV.  ELEAZER  WILLIAMS,  THE  REPUTED  BOURBON. 


REV.  ELEAZER  WILLIAMS. 


reduced  to  a  condition  little  short  of  idiocy.  But  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  and  the  death  of  the  brute  Simon,  produced  a 
change  for  the  better  in  his  circumstances.  The  conven- 
tion of  1794  decreed  his  banishment.  On  the  9th  of  June, 
1795,  his  death  was  reported  to  the  convention,  and  three 
surgeons  testified  to  the  fact,  and  attributed  it  to  scrofula. 
"  He  was  buried,"  says  tho  Encyclopedia  Americana,  "  in 
the  common  grave  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Marguerite,  where 
his  remains  could  not  be  distinguished  in  1815.  Several 
impostors  have  appeared,  pretending  to  be  the  prince ; 
among  them,  Hervagant,  a  tailor's  eon,  in  1802  (died  1812 
in  prison),  and  Bruneau,  a  shoemaker,  who,  in  1818,  was 
condemned  to  seven  years  imprisonment."  Since  then  a 
third  impostor  appeared  in  France.  Very  many  persons 
disbelieved  the  received  story  of  the  death  of  the  dauphin 
in  prison,  and  supposed  that  the  body  examined  and  re- 
ported on  by  the  surgeons,  was  that  of  a  child  substituted 
for  the  heir  to  the  throno.  Mr.  Hanson  firmly  l>clievod 
Eleazer  Williams  to  be  the  real  Dauphin  of  France  ;  and 
in  support  of  his  claims,  collected  together  a  mass  of  facts, 
published  originally  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  and  afterwards 
in  book  form,  which  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
many.  One  of  the  most  important  points  stated  by  Mr. 
Hanson,  wan  the  following,  viz.,  that  in  1841,  the  Prince 
dc  Joinville,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  inquired  for 
Mr.  Williams,  and  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
him  at  Green  Bay,  in  which,  after  demanding  a  conditional 
pledge  of  secrecy,  he  required  of  him  a  resignation  of  the 
crown  of  France,  as  its  legitimate  heir,  in  favor  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  however,  on  being 
written  to,  emphatically  denied  having  made  any  offer,  or 
required  any  pledges  respecting  his  resignation.  Other 
points  in  Mr.  Hanson's  argument  were,  that  the  French 
ambassador.  Genet,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Francis  and 
others,  acknowledged  that  the  dauphin  was  both  alive  and 
in  this  country,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1817 — 
that  1/c  Hoy  de  Chaumont,  who,  according  to  Genet's 
statement,  was  acquainted  with  the  atfair,  had  much  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians  in  tho  neighborhood  where  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  brought  up,  and  once  in  a  conversation  with 
him,  made  a  remote  allusion  to  the  dauphin — that  the 
name  of  Eleazer  Williams  is  not  on  the  baptismal  register 
of  Caughnawaga  (where  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  bom) — 
that  ho  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  an  Indian — that 
he  closely  resembles  Louis  XVIII. — that  various  marks  on 
his  body  correspond  exactly  with  those  known  to  havo 
been  on  the  body  of  the  dauphin — that  an  unknown  French- 
man came  to  see  Mr.  Williams  in  youth,  and  wept  over 
him — that  ho  recognized  the  portraits  of  Simon  the  jailer, 
and  Madame  Elizabeth,  when  unexpectedly  placed  before 
him  by  Professor  Day — that  Williams  was  idiotic  at  the 
age  of  13  or  14 — that  the  dauphin  at  the  age  of  ten  was  re- 


duced to  the  same  condition  by  ill-treatment — that  since 
tho  recovery  of  his  reason,  faint,  dreamy  remembrances  of 
tho  past  have  returned  to  the  mind  of  air.  Williams,  cor- 
responding to  known  scenes  in  the  dauphin's  history,  etc. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  our  space,  even  were  it  desirable, 
to  go  into  a  full  detail  of  all  Mr.  Hanson's  facta  and  argu- 
ments He  certainly  adduced  many  curious  coincidences, 
and  linked  together  a  chain  of  evidence  with  great  inge- 
nuity. Tho  denial,  in  toto,  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  of 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Williams  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  his  interview  at  Green  Bav,  however,  was  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  Williams.  Dauphin  theory.  And  about  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Hanson's  first  article  entitled  "  Have 
we  a  Bourbon  among  us  V  appeared,  a  work  was  publish- 
ed in  Franco,  entitled  *'  Louis  XVII. ,  his  Life,  his  last  Ill- 
ness and  Death,"  by  M.  A.  D.  Beauchesne,  a  pious  legiti- 
mist, who  had  devoted  twenty-five  years  in  collecting  all 
the  information  to  bo  obtained  with  regard  to  the  impris- 
onment of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  unfortunate  family,  and 
particularly  the  poor  dauphin.  He  traced  out  the  origin 
of  facts  already  known  ;  he  sought  out  all  the  living  per- 
sons who  casually  or  officially  entered  tho  Temple  during 
the  revolution,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Lasne  and  Gomjn,  the  two  last  keepers,  in  whose  arms 
Louis  XVII.  expired.  The  story  of  the  boy.  as  told  by 
this  faithful  biographer,  is  a  truly  harrowing  one.  Fiction 
never  surpassed  the  sad  realities  of  his  sufferings.  In  his 
latter  days,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  when  drawing 
near  the  close  of  his  lifo,  he  was  better  treated.  Lasno, 
who  had  seen  the  young  prince  before  his  imprisonment, 
recognized  him  perfectly  when  admitted  to  take  charge  of 
him  in  the  Temple.  Lasne  was  not  absent  from  him  a 
single  day.  Tho  gentleness  of  his  nature  shone  out  in  his 
dying  hours.  "  But  the  very  day  before  he  died,  he  said 
to  Gomin,  who  told  him  of  the  arrest  of  a  commissary  who 
had  often  been  on  duty  at  tho  Temple,  '  I  am  very  sorry, 
for  you  see  he  is  more  unhappy  than  we ;  he  deserves  his 
misfortune.'  He  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  night  previous,  he  said 
to  Gomin,  who  expressed  pity  for  his  sufferings,  *  Be  con- 
soled, I  shall  not  always  suffer.'  Some  time  afterwards 
Gomin  said  to  him,  '  I  hope  you  do  not  suffer  any  pain 
now.' — *  0|  yes,'  was  tho  answer,  '  I  suffer,  but  much  less ; 
the  mnsic  is  so  beautiful.'  As  no  music  was  audible,  Go- 
min asked,  '  From  what  direction  do  vou  hear  music  V — 
'  From  up  yonder.'  Presently  the  chifd  exclaimed,  in  ec- 
stasy, '  Among  all  the  voices  I  have  recognized  that  of  my 
mother.'  Next  day  Lasne  removed  Gomin  from  his  at- 
tendance at  tho  bedside.  After  a  time  the  child  moved, 
and  Lasne  asked  him  how  he  was.    To  this  he  answered, 

'Do  you  think  my  sister  could  have  heard  the  mt  ' 

How  much  good  it  would  havo  done  her.'   Presently  he 


iccompanying  likeness  of  Eleazer  Williams,  an  Indian 
ry,  or  of  Louis  XVII,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie 


The  accomp 
missionary, 

Antoinette — if  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson's  theory  be  correct — is  a 
very  excellent  one.  It  has  not  been  *'  cooked  up  "  to  suit  either 
the  opponents  or  the  advocates  of  that  theory,  so  that  the  reader, 
by  comparing  it  with  a  portrait  of  any  of  the  Bourbons,  will  bo 
able  to  decide  just  how  much  similarity  there  is  between  the  faces. 
Up  to  some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, knew  him  only  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  a  mild  disposition  and  average  intellect,  devoted  to 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  enjoying  a  most  excellent 
character.  The  story  of  his  family  was  as  follows  :  The  Rev. 
John  Williams,  of  Dccrfield,  Mass.,  with  his  family,  were  captured 
by  the  Indians  about  1 704,  anil  carried  into  Canada.  They  all 
returned,  except  a  daughter  Eunice,  who  married  an  Indian  chief. 
The  offspring  of  this  alliance  were  two  daughters,  named  Mary 
and  Catherine,  and  a  son  named  Thomas.  Mary  married  an 
English  surgeon  named  Ezekiel  Williams.  They  had  only  one 
son,  Thomas.  His  father  died  when  Thomas  w'as  six  months 
old,  and  he  was  taken  care  of  by  his  mother's  sister,  Catherine. 
Thomas  was  considered  an  Indian  of  the  Iroquois  tribe,  and  re- 
nounced civilized  life.  He  married  a  full-blooded  Indian,  and  had 
eleven  children  besides  Eleazer,  who  was  reputed  to  be,  and  was 
brought  up  as  his  son.  Mr.  Hanson  lays  a  good  deal  of  stress  on 
the  fact  that,  while  the  undoubted  children  of  Thomas  Williams 
were  strongly  marked  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  white  blood 
in  their  veins,  they  bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Eleazer. 
Young  Eleazer  began  education  late  in  life,  in  consequence  of 
idiocy;  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of  West  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  was  then  27 
years  of  age.  He  was  induced  to  enter  the  government  service, 
and  was  appointed  confidential  agent  and  superintendent-general 
of  the  Northern  Indian  Department.  He  did  good  service,  and 
fought  at  Plr.ttsburg,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  in  other  affairs. 
At  Plattsburg,  he  led  a  heavy  column  into  the  fire,  and  behaved 
with  the  greatest  gallantry';  he  afterwards  studied  divinity,  and 
became  a  missionary  preacher.  So  much  at  present  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. A  word  of  the  dauphin.  Charles  Louis,  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  born  March  25,  1775.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1793,  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Simon,  a  cobhler — a  brutal  scoundrel,  who  treated  the  child  with 
almost  incredible  severity.    He  was  starved,  beaten,  abused  and 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  THREE-HORSE  OMNIBUS. 


A  CONSTANTINOPLE  OMNIBUS. 


said,  '  I  have  one  thing  to  tell  you.'  Lasne  bent  down  to  listen, 
but  the  boy  was  dead.  There  is  nothing  more  affecting  than  this 
in  any  of  tho  death-scenes  of  fiction.  Thus  died  Louis  XVII.  of 
France.  More  than  twenty  persons  recognized  the  identity  of  the 
little  corpse  as  it  lay  in  the'  Temple.  After  a  post  mortem  cxami- 
nition.the  body  was  interred — M.  Beauchesne  thinks  in  the  ceme- 
U  ry  of  St.  Margaret.  M.  Beauchesne's  book  has  been  accepted 
as  conclusive  authority  in  Paris  with  regard  to  the  death  or  the 
dauphin,  and  probably  not  a  large  number  of  persons  will  continue 
to  discredit  the  story  "of  the  death  of  the  dauphin  in  the  Temple. 
Though  there  is  a  world  of  romance  in  the  idea  that  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throno  of  France,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  "  Son  of 
St.  Louis,"  and  of  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette,  the  regal  star  of 
Versailles,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  fought  her 
battles,  and  preached  in  her  pulpits,  still  we  are  constrained,  for 
our  own  part,  to  dismiss  the  story  as  a  dream. 

ENGLISH  THREE-HORsE  OMNIBUS. — TURKISH  OMNIBUS. 

The  first  of  the  accompanying  sketches  represents  a  new  kind 
of  omnibus  just  introduced  into  England,  and  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  favor.  It  is  drawn  by  three  horses  harnessed  abreast,  and 
carries  seventeen  inside  and  twenty-four  outside  passengers.  The 
raised  part  of  the  roof  serves  as'a  back  to  the  passengers  on  the 
sides,  and  allows  space  inside  for  a  gaod  sized  man  to  walk  along 
the  centre  of  the  omnibus.  There  is  no  door,  the  conductor  com- 
municating with  the  driver  by  means  of  a  bell  placed  under  the 
seat  of  the  latter.  The  drive'r  can  put  the  breaks  on  the  wheels  to 
facilitate  tho  stopping,  by  a  treadle  on  the  foot-board.  Contrasted 
with  this  English  vehicle,  we  present  a  picture  of  the  omnibus  used 
at  Constantinople.  The  body  is  raised  very  high  above  the  perch, 
and  the  sides  are  curiously  carved  in  oriental  fashion.  Attached 
to  the  tongue  are  two  light  curved  rods,  which  support  a  series  of 
tassels,  purely  ornamental  additions  to  the  equipage. 
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AMUSEME2VTS  IJf  XEW  YORK. 
There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  amusements  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Oar  neighbors  of  Gotham  are  as  devoted  to  sight-seeing, 
and  as  philosophically  a  pleasure-seeking  people,  as  the  gay  Paris- 
ian!. If,  as  a  business  people,  they  are  hard  workers,  they  do  not 
give  np  the  whole  time  tc»  labor,  but  leave  a  reasonable  margin  for 
recreation.  As  the  spring  opens  with  fine  weather,  and  strangers 
pour  into  the  imperial  city,  the  places  of  entertainment  are  throng- 
ed— still  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  audiences  are  natives  and 
to  the  manor  born.  When  we  were  in  New  York  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  half  a  dozen  theatres  then  open  were  doing  an  excellent 
business. 

The  Academy  of  Music  had  good  houses,  having  just  been  re- 
opened for  another  season.  It  is  worth  a  trip  to  New  York  to  see 
the  interior  of  this  splendid  house  lighted  up  and  filled  with  the 
representatives  of  the  beauty,  wealth,  fashion  and  talent  of  New 
York.  La  Grange  is  as  popular  as  ever,  and  the  new  tenor,  Bal- 
cioni,  was  quite  a  favorite.  At  the  Broadway,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
ney Williams  were  playing  a  successful  engagement.  Barnum's 
Museum  had  more  than  one  attractive  card,  and  was  doing  as 
well  as  usual.  Our  Boston  comedy,  a-icn&e-d  to  a  "  well  known 
literary  gentleman  of  this  city,"  was  played  well  and  success- 
fully at  Burton's.  Laura  Keene's  elegant  theatre  gave  evidence 
of  successful  catering  for  the  public.  The  performances  are  very 
amusing  and  Miss  Keene  is  a  host  in  herself.  The  Ravels  seem 
to  be  a  permanent  institution  in  New  York.  Mr.  Wallack,  at  his 
theatre,  is  still  as  popular  as  in  the  days  of  Halleck's  Fanny — 

u  Who  patronized  the  theatre  and  thought 
That  iVallack  looked  extremely  well  in  riolla." 

The  National  and  Broadway  Varieties  are  in  full  blast,  and 
music  for  the  million  is  cheap  everywhere.  Poetry  and  music 
were  the  fashion  at  Hope  Chapel — the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign was  well  patronized  ;  and  in  one  word,  we  thought  New  York 
surpassed  herself  in  the  way  of  evening  resources.  And  to  think 
we  can  remember  it,  not  so  many  years  ago,  either — with  only 
two  theatres — the  Park  and  the  Bowery.  Verily  the  times  are 
changed. 


Sublime. — The  mayor  of  Goton,  a  country  town  in  France, 
having  died  during  a  visit  to  Paris,  his  administrators  raised  a 
magnificent  monument  to  him  in  Goton,  with  this  inscription  : — 
"  Here  lies  JLiyor  ,  who  was  buried  in  Paris  !" 


Amcsixo  Bltxder. — A  soldier  in  the  Crimea  wound  up  a  let- 
ter to  his  brother  thus  :  "  I  will  say  no  more  because  my  feet  are 
so  cold  I  cannot  hold  a  pen." 


SPLINTERS. 

 Maine  has  fifteen  railways,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 

406  miles.    These  roads  are  well  managed. 

....  Foster,  the  author  of  "  New  York  in  Slices,"  "  New  York 
by  Gaslight,"  and  other  works,  is  dead. 

....  Dr.  Robert  M.  Graham,  who  killed  Mr.  Loring  a  year 
ago  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  New  Yerk,  has  been  pardoned. 

....  The  steamship  Adriatic  of  the  Collins  line,  is  the  largest 
in  tonnage  of  any  steamer  afloat. 

....  Captain  Phineas  Bennett,  of  New  York,  has  invented  a 
hot  air  locomotive,  to  move  by  air  and  steam. 

....  Mr.  Storms  of  New  York  has  invented  a  gun  and  car- 
tridge to  shoot  out  fires  with.  Curious. 

....  General  PopofF,  hetman  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  has  popped 
off  very  suddenly,  and  was  buried  at  Warsaw. 

....  Leutze,  the  American  artist,  is  very  pleasantly  situated 
with  his  family  at  Dusscldorf,  Germany. 

 Ristori,  the  Italian  tragedienne,  is  said  to  be  still  eclipsing 

Rachel  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

....  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  sold  the  use  of  his  copy- 
right! for  ten  years  for  $100,000. 

....  Mr.  Mitchell,  formerly  manager  of  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
New  York,  is  ill  and  in  reduced  circumstances. 

....  The  sons  of  Madame  de  Bodisco,  of  Washington,  are 
pages  to  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

....  The  establishment  of  a  commercial  exchange  building 
half  way  between  Boston  and  New  York  has  been  suggested. 

....  The  Stevens  mansion,  corner  of  Murray  Street  and  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York,  is  to  be  torn  down  immediately. 

....  The  Russian  bear  undertook  to  devour  all  Turkey,  but 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  peace. 

....  The  family  Bible  belonging  to  Samuel  Adams  ot  the  Rev- 
olution, is  now  the  property  of  S.  G.  Drake,  Esq. 

....  The  gallant  Texan  ranger,  Ben.  McCullogh,  lately  made 
a  visit  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

....  Railroad  conductors  have  a  right  to  eject  any  passenger 
who  refuses  to  obey  the  regulations. 

....  The  cost  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien 
would  be  only  $145,407,142. 

....  A  young  woman  in  the  Newton  cars  the  other  day  refused 
to  pay  her  fare,  and  threatened  to  fight  the  passengers. 

 It  is  estimated  that  SI 0,000  worth  of  cigars  are  smoked 

in  this  city  every  day. 

....  Cast  iron  buildings  were  invented  by  an  American.  They 
are  durable  and  capable  of  high  ornament. 


PEACE  I«  EUROPE. 

The  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris  was 
received  in  this  country  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  it  is 
an  event  of  so  much  importance  to  the  great  interests  of  the  world 
and  of  humanity,  that  it  must  form  for  a  long  time  the  theme  of 
exultant  comment.  Even  a  victorious  nation  must  rejoice  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  nowhere  was  the  most  brilliant  victory 
ever  celebrated  with  half  the  zeal  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  And  this 
is  creditable  to  humanity,  which  is  not  half  so  bad  as  most  of  the 
philosophers  make  it. 

A  great  war  like  that  which  is  just  closed  is  felt,  during  its  ex- 
istence, all  over  the  world.  A  great  nation,  which  keeps  out  ot 
the  vortex  of  events,  as  this  country  has  done,  still  feels  the  pres- 
sure of  so  convulsive  and  disorganizing  a  movement  as  war  waged 
on  a  great  scale.  The  poor  man's  food  costs  him  a  third  more, 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  changed  from  producers 
to  consumers,  and  Agriculture  is  mourning  over  wasted  or  idle 
fields.  The  effect  of  peace  on  the  price  of  bread  stuffs  was  in- 
stantly apparent  wherever  the  electric  current  conveyed  the  news. 
And  if  this  peace  be  a  proof  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
history  when  war  has  become  so  destructive  that  it  is  suicidal  for 
nations  to  engage  in  it,  then  we  shall  have  a  consolation  of  the 
very  highest  importance  for  the  horrors  which  retrospection  pre- 
sents to  our  eyes  ;  but  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
yet  reached  that  millennial  period. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  war  just  closed, 
and  not  difficult  to  approximate  the  moral  gains  of  the  belligerent 
parties.  The  English  papers  hope  that  "  Russia  has  gained  wis- 
dom and  learned  justice."  Now  we  fancy  that  she  gained  by  bit- 
ter experience,  an  experience  written  in  tears  and  blood,  a  know- 
ledge of  her  weak  points,  and  that  her  whole  energies,  for  years  to 
come,  will  be  bent  to  strengthening  those  points,  and  developing 
her  powerful  resources  as  they  have  never  been  developed.  Who- 
ever fancies  that  Russia,  in  consequence  of  recent  events,  will 
abandon  the  policy  that  has  formed  a  part  of  her  national  exist- 
ence since  her  armed  hand  was  first  raised  in  Europe,  must  be  a 
mere  Eutopian  dreamer.  No — she  will  still  be  the  incarnation  of 
ambitious  despotism — and  though  she  may  veil  her  designs  for 
years,  when  the  hour  arrives,  she  will  strike  again — and  strike 
home  with  terrible  power. 

France — or  rather  Louis  Napoleon,  has  gained  in  this  war  all 
that  he  desired.  He  has  demonstrated  that  to  will  with  him  was 
to  succeed.  He  willed  war  and  he  willed  peace  :  war,  not  in  the 
great  interests  of  humanity,  but  to  display  and  strengthen  his 
power ;  peace,  because  he  has  secured  those  ends. 

England  has  suffered  severely  in  the  war — we  do  not  mean  in 
losses  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  in  that  prestige  which  is  dear  to 
every  Englishman's  heart.  In  the  field,  with  all  the  bravery  of 
her  men,  she  was  completely  eclipsed  by  her  brilliant  allv.  And 
so  completely  was  she  overshadowed  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon, 
that  though  she  did  not  desire  peace,  she  was  compelled  to  aid  in 
making  it.  We  admire  the  cool  audacity  with  which  the  London 
Illustrated  News  remarks  :  "  No  European  potentate,  great  or 
small,  has  learned  to  make  light  of  the  name  and  power  of  Eng- 
land. The  only  malcontents  arc  at  home  ;  and  their  name  is  not 
Legion,  but  Affectation.    Never  was  England  so  strong  as  now." 

England  never  so  strong  as  when  she  could  not  raise  native 
Englishmen  in  force  enough  to  carry  on  a  war  respectably,  even 
as  an  ally*  Enlightened  Englishmen,  and  it  is  to  those  that  the 
"  News  "  alludes,  know  better  than  to  sanction  such  assertions. 
They  see  the  evils  of  their  system,  and  demand  reform.  After 
the  severe  lessons  of  the  war,  they  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  game  of  brag,  and  repudiate  its  continued  indulgence.  Let 
our  English  friends  work  and  not  talk,  and  they  will  soon  wipe 
every  stain  from  their  national  reputation. 


A  good  Hist. — The  Post  advises  ladies  who  paint  a  little, 
to  remember  that  there  is  such  an  opthalmic  disease  as  color- 
blindness, which  disqualifies  sufferers  from  distinguishing  green 
from  red,  and  warns  them  to  avoid  the  "  amiable  weakn»ss  "  of 
appearing  in  public  with  emerald  faces.  Doubtless  Mr.  Macbeth, 
of  Scottish  memory,  had  this  notion  in  his  eye,  when  nc  talked  of 
"  making  the  green  one  red." 

 «    »  ■  m>   >  —  

Value  of  Manufactures  in  Massachusetts. — According 
to  the  statistics  recently  published,  the  annual  manufactures  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  other  principal  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts, reaches  the  enormous  amount  of  $300,000,000,  or  one 
million  for  every  working  day  in  the  jear. 


The  Difference. — When  the  London  papers  paid  three 
pence  a  line  for  "  dreadful  accidents,"  the  casualties  in  the  me- 
tropolis were  alarmingly  great.  The  reduction  of  the  price  to  a 
penny  has  materially  lessened  the  total  of  calamities. 


Benevolence. — It  is  astonishing  how  many  dealers  in  all 
kinds  of  goods  are  constantly  selling  for  less  than  cost.  "  Alarm- 
ing sacrifices  I"  are  posted  everywhere — and  yet  the  martyrs  are 
generally  well-dressed,  smiling  and  happy-looking. 


A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. — What  a  run  that  piece  had 
at  the  Boston  !  It  was  got  up  in  a  style  of  absolute  perfection, 
and  admirably  well  played.  Mr.  Barry  cannot  be  surpassed  as  a 
tasteful  and  liberal  manager. 

Box  Mot. — When  some  persons  were  censuring  the  dancing  of 
Fanny  Ellsler,  poor  Finn  exclaimed  :  "  Can  there  be  railing  at 
those  steps  that  lead  me  to  a-door  t" 

Libellous. — What  the  man  said  when  he  was  ringing  the  doc- 
tor's bell — "  I  am  at  death's  door." 


OIR  LARGE  PICTURES. 

On  pages  328  and  329  of  the  present  number,  will  be  id 
two  spirited  engravings  of  American  scenes,  from  drawings  made 
expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  whose  graceful  pencil  has  become  so 
familiar  to  our  subscribers.  One  of  these  is  a  scene  in  the  far 
Northwest,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  noble  speci- 
mens of  the  red  men  are  still  to  be  found.  It  represents  the  In- 
dians receiving  their  annual  payment  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. The  rendezvous  is  selected,  the  time  generally  being 
the  fall  of  the  year.  The  Indians  congregate  in  large  numbers  at 
the  appointed  spot. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination,  they  cut  poles  and  erect  their 
wigwams,  and  sometimes  loaf  about  months  before  the  agent  ar- 
rives ;  very  often  reduced  to  extremities,  and  spending  their  al- 
lowance before  they  get  it,  with  some  of  the  hard  dealing  traders 
who  supply  them  with  rum  and  other  goods  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Others  more  thrifty  would  come,  perhaps  only  a  day  beforehand, 
and  receiving  their  money,  return  at  once.  As  a  general  thing  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  service  to  them.  In  our  picture, 
the  agent  is  sitting  at  a  table  under  an  awning,  listening  to  an 
Indian  discoursing  on  some  offenco  or  imaginary  wrong.  With 
and  behind  the  agent,  are  a  military  officer  from  some  neighbor- 
ing garrison  and  other  friends  and  visitors  on  the  occasion.  In 
the  foreground  are  groups  of  the  natives,  their  dress  consisting  of 
various  modifications  of  the  Indian  and  Canadian  fashions,  with 
the  universal  blanket.  Among  the  centre  figures,  the  hard  fea- 
ture of  the  trader  and  the  honest  phiz  of  the  soldier  escort,  are 
conspicuous.  The  man  with  beard  and  otter-skin  coat  to  match, 
assists  in  the  distribution  of  the  blankets  and  other  articles.  In 
the  background  is  the  encampment,  built  under  shelter  of  soma  of 
the  basaltic  rocks  which  form  a  feature  of  the  district. 

The  other  picture  is  taken  from  the  Canadian  fur  districts,  and 
represents  a  trading  block-house  at  Presque-Isle  River,  with  the 
dog  mail  train  passing  in  the  middle  distance.  These  block- 
houses— built  strongly  of  squared  logs,  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  protection  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  dependents,  and 
themselves  protected  by  a  system  of  forts  spread  over  the  wilder- 
ness— are  generally  very  picturesquely  situated  on  a  bend  of  a 
river  or  the  arm  of  a  lake,  the  superintendent  reigning  supreme 
over  the  neighboring  country. 

Here  the  Indians  and  Canadian  hunters  and  trappers  resort 
with  the  spoils  of  the  forest,  to  be  transferred  thence  by  voyageurs, 
to  the  settlements.  And  here  the  Canadian  boatman  is  seen  in 
all  his  glory — rollicking,  light-hearted,  patient  and  good-humored, 
— with  scarcely  a  care  beyond  the  tie  of  his  sash,  an  ornament 
without  which,  his  picturesque  dress  of  embroidered  shirt,  trousers 
and  Indian  cap  and  feather,  would  be  incomplete. 

The  block-house  occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture,  backed  by 
the  tall,  dark  pines  of  this  region,  sometimes  reaching  an  altitude 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  To  the  right,  over  the  river,  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  forts  of  the  Fur  Company,  consisting  of  a 
wood  or  stone  wall,  enclosing  a  considerable  space,  at  each  angle 
defended  by  block  built  towers,  with  one  or  two  ports  for  small 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  loop-holes  for  musketry.  In  the  enclosure 
are  the  buildings  of  the  company,  including  the  governor's  house, 
ware-house,  barracks,  etc.  In  the  foreground  is  a  trapper  who  has 
just  "  come  in  "  on  snow  shoes,  with  a  load  of  beaver  skins  drawn 
by  his  trained  dogs.  Other  hunters  preparing  to  start,  an  Indian 
chief  smoking,  and  some  of  the  resident  employees,  finish  the 
group,  behind  which  is  the  dog  train  carrying  the  mails,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  agent  and  his  wild  assistants,  who  join  with  the 
dogs  in  a  continuous  chorus  of  yelling  and  howling — a  noise  dia- 
bolical on  a  close  acquaintance,  but  quite  musical  in  the  distance. 
The  distance  they  accomplish  under  favorable  circumstances  is 
surprising ;  on  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  often  amounting  to 
forty  miles  a  day.  Four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  they  form  al- 
most the  only  communication  with  the  settlements,  running  the 
mail  on  the  American  territory  as  far  south  as  Detroit. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Albert  T.  Emery  to  Mis*  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  Dea.  Nathaniel  Andrews,  of  North  Wrentbam ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale, 
Mr.  George  F.  Harrison  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Chlsholm;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe.  Mr. 
Samuel  Tibbits  to  Mus  Mary  Scannell ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Reed  to  MUb  Pamelia  M.  Vose;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  William  HaydeD,  Jr. 
to  Miss  Louise  Anna  Dorr. — At  Charlestown.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  George 
A.  Alden,  of  Bcston.  to  Misa  Hattie  J.  Hadley;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
William  J.  Baker  to  Misa  Fanny  Barry. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds. Mr.  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Julia  R.  Weld  of  West 
Roxbury. — At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Owen  Williams  toMUsMarpai>t 
Evans. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Allen.  Jr  to  Misa 
Eleanor  M.  Mackenzie  — At  Cohasset,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Wni.  U.  Barnes, 
of  Boston,  to  Misa  Clarissa  Orcutt. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadmun,Mr.  Orin 
M.  Shaw  to  Miss  Jane  O.  Hayes. 

DEATHS.  . 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Abraham  Cobb,  65;  Mr  Edward  Eogenc  Cooper.  28;  Mrs. 
Joanna  Moor*.  67;  Miss  Sarah  L.  Ellenwood;  Mr  Wllllim  HeDry  Glidden  23; 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hammond,  34;  Mrs.  L.  C.  B.  French,  34;  Mi>.  Smrah  M.  Keeier, 
33;  Mr.  John  Rogers.  74.— At  East  Boston.  Widow  Mary  O'Connor,  70:  Sarah 
J., daughter  of  Mr.  Jason  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Trask,  6  years  and  8  montb.9. — 
At  Dorchester,  Mr.  James  Robinson,  66. — At  Cambridgeport.  Richard  Jen- 
nings, 85.— At  East  Cambridge.  Widow  Ann  Gey  ex.  76. — At  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mr.  Amos  Holbrook.  75 — At  Waltham,  Mr.  Dana  Browne.  28;  Mr.  Ssmnel  A. 
Dexter.  82.— At  Lynn.  Mr.  James  Pool,  68;  Mr.  James  Ellis.  33:  Mrs.  Sarah 
L.  Clark,  30;  Mr.  James  E.  Barry,  40;  Mrs  Dorcas  Ireson,  SO. — At  Salem,  Mr. 
Willis  B  Whipple.  27;  Widow  Mary  Putnam,  78;  Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  70; 
Mrs.  Elixa  Pouslaud,  31  —  At  Marblehead.  Mrs.  Susannah  Goodwin,  63  —  At 
Dauven),  Mrs.  Polly,  wife  of  Mr.  Seth  Putnam.  73  —At  Newburyport.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Plummar.  74;  .Mrs  Amanda  J.  Paddock.  22;  Mr.  John  Rappall,  42. 
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BAZXOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
INTROSPECTION. 

BT    BLAXCHE  DARTOISE. 

There  came  from  the  tomb  of  the  past  and  the  gone, 
The  wail  of  a  sigh,  and  the  roice  of  a  moan ; 
My  ear  caught  iUf  ."train  as  it  melted  away — 
It  sang  of  the  eve  of  a  past  happy  day. 

A  thrill  in  the  roice,  and  a  gleam  in  the  eye! 
Fpeak  these  of  the  days  that  hare  long  gone  by? 
Or  light  they  as  beacons  the  dark  path  of  time. 
With  glimmerings  of  glory  not  less  than  divine! 

From  whence  comes  this  thrill,  and  this  glance  of  the  eye ! 
With  the  flesh  does  the  fount  of  emotion,  too,  die? 
Will  the  thrill  that  now  warms  up  this  apathied  frame, 
In  the  regions  celestial  revive  it  again? 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL. 

BT  RICHARD  CRANSUAW. 

Scarcely  a  happy  home,  but  desolation  has  marred  its  happi- 
ness forever ; — seareely  a  rooftree,  hut  the  voice  of  anguish,  of 
agony  and  despair  arises  wailingly  from  its  darkened  hearthside  ; — 
scarcely  a  house,  upon  whose  door  is  not  inscribed  the  terrible 
appeal  of  "  God  have  mercy  upon  us  1" 

The  angel  of  death  has  spread  his  darkened  wings,  and  breathed 
ov«r  the  ancient  city  of  Chester  a  desolation  and  a  curse.  The 
great  and  terrible  plague  has  seated  himself  in  judgment  on  the 
land,  and  reaches  with  his  sceptre  the  lofty  and  the  low,  withering 
and  blasting  all  on  whom  his  lightest  touch  may  fall.  No  footfall 
echoes  through  the  deserted  streets,  and  their  pavements  have  be- 
come grass-grown.  The  golden  summer  sun  looks  down  from  his 
glory-capped  throne,  but  sheds  no  ray  of  hopeful  promise  in  his 
flood  of  yellow  light,  as  it  falls  upon  the  city  of  the  plague. 

Isaac  Chadwicke  had  been  tho  last  to  quit  his  post  as  rector  of 
the  old  cathedral,  and  was  struck  down  while  standing — a  faithful 
sentinel,  doing  his  duty  without  flinching  from  the  bolts  that  were 
dealing  death  on  all  sides  around  him.  Stella,  since  the  organist 
had  fled  in  dismay  from  the  doomed  city,  had  each  day  accompa- 
nied her  father  to  the  scene  of  his  holy  labors,  and  beneath  her 
touch  the  great  organ  pealed  forth  its  cries  for  mercy,  while  the 
pestilence  still  hovered  with  its  leaden  wing  above  the  .heads  of 
the  few  affrighted  survivors. 

But  the  great  vial  of  wrath  was  not  yet  emptied,  and  day  after 
day  saw  the  few  pallid  faces  who  clustered  in  terror  among  the 
echoing  aisles,  growing  still  fewer,  until  scarce  twenty  souls  now 
lifted  their  voices  in  prayers  for  mercy  to  tho  Great  Avenger ! 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever,  and  gilded  with  its 
beams  the  city  spires  and  desolated  pavements,  and  looked  in  as 
usual  to  frighten  off*  the  gloom  that  settled  among  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  the  effigies  of  marble  and  of  brass — knights  and  ladies 
laying  in  dusty  stall,  deep  down  in  the  dim  vaults  beneath — and 
curiously  peering  into  the  wasted  faces  of  the  few  gathered  silently 
there,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  man  of  God. 

But  ho  arrived  not  as  the  minutes  flew  past  and  became  hours ; 
as  tho  shadows  of  tho  sunlight  flitted  higher  up  upon  the  darkened 
walls,  and  as  the  early  daylight  ripened  slowly  into  the  full  blazo 
of  noon.  A  measured  tread  of  feet  was  heard,  as  if  approaching 
at  sober  pace  towards  tho  edifice ;  and  as  the  huge  doors  swung 
open,  they  gave  admittance  to  the  one  so  long  expected,  come  at 
last.  Yes — but  no  longer  the  meek  and  patient  suppliant  for  his 
sorrow-stricken  brethren ;  no  longer  the  white-haired  shepherd, 
gathering  his  terrified  flock  together,  and  speaking  kindly  words 
of  consolation  and  of  hope  ;  no  longer  the  faithful  soldier,  standing 
unwearied  and  unshrinking  at  his  duty-chosen  post — no  longer 
these.  But  laying  thcro  cold  and  silent ;  brought  in  for  the  same 
sad  rites  which  he  had  murmured  so  oft  before  over  his  dead  breth- 
ren and  his  dead  sisters,  and  over  their  little  ones,  who  had  writhed 
their  feeble  lives  out  on  the  terrible  death-couch  of  the  plague. 

Isaac  Chadwicke  rested  from  his  labors.  Seated  by  the  couch 
of  the  last  of  her  kindred  ;  the  last  tie  that  binds  Stella  Chadwicke 
to  tho  world  of  mortality,  and  watching  the  feeble  breath  as  it 
comes  and  goes  from  the  little  sufferer's  lips — her  dying  young  sis- 
ter. Dreadful  stillness  reigns  throughout  the  deserted  house,  and 
fearful  the  load  upon  that  young  heart,  as  she  ponders  on  her  lone- 
liness. Even  this  last  tic  is  wearing  asunder,  and  she  sits  count- 
ing the  minutes  that  will  elapse  before  she  is  totally  alone  in  the 
world.  "From  the  cathedral  comes  the  heavy  boom  of  the  great 
bell,  tolling  a  parting  knell,  and  she  closes  her  eyes  and  beholds 
her  dead  parent  laid  down  to  rest  among  the  darksome  chambers, 
beneath  the  marble  aisles,  whose  stones  have  so  often  reverberated 
to  his  tread,  while  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  peaceful  office.  She 
felt  the  little  hot  hand,  which  she  held  within  her  own,  tighten 
convulsively,  and  as  she  looked  in  alarm  towards  the  child,  she 
saw  too  plainly  that  the  throes  of  mortal  agony  were  upon  her, 
and  that  the  spirit  was  even  then  struggling  for  its  freedom  from 
the  shroudings  of  mortality  which  held  it  prisoned.  A  few  more 
painful  gasps,  and  she  knew  that  her  terrible  doom  had  come  to 
pass,  and  that  she  was  now  alone — quite  alone  in  the  great,  wide 
world  of  cold-hearted  strangers. 

The  summons  to  "  bring  forth  your  dead  "  sounded  ghostly  and 
echoing  beneath  the  window  of  the  room  wherein  she  sat,  as  the 
dull  rumble  of  the  death-cart  stopped  at  the  door  below.  It  was 
unheeded  ;  for  the  living  listener  had  sunk  down  upon  the  pallid 
form  of  the  child,  and  passing  things  were  alike  impalpable  unto 
the  breathless  dust,  as  well  as  to  the  desolate  one  who  lay  so 
motionless  upon  it. 


When  she  recovered  from  her  fainting  state,  it  was  to  press  her 
hands  upon  her  aching  brow,  and  with  a  glance  at  the  untenanted 
room,  to  dash  wildly  forth  from  the  house  which  now  contained 
no  charm  to  bind  her  longer  to  it.  All  that  made  up  the  substance 
of  home — father,  mother  and  sister;  all  the  loving  links  in  the 
great  chain  of  love — all,  all  gone !  Would  she  not,  as  of  old, 
awake  in  the  wrapt  stillness  of  the  night,  and  feci  no  longer  the 
warm  breath  of  the  sleeping  child,  who  had  for  years  past  nestled 
close  beside  her  ?  No  more  would  the  soft  kisses  of  the  prattler 
arouse  her  from  pleasant  wanderings  among  the  sunny  land  of 
dreams.  The  day  would  be  but  a  wretched  lengthening  out  of  an 
existence  fraught  with  one  continued — long  continued  heartache. 
O,  but  all  this  was  very  terrible !  And  who  shall  wonder  at  that 
poor  brain,  teeming  with  these  fancies,  suddenly  becoming  mad  t 
—or  who  shall  be  surprised  to  sec  that  tottering  step,  as  it  wanders 
forth  without  a  destination  ? — or  behold  that  blue  eye,  as  it  rolls 
so  fearfully  in  all  the  awful  intensity  of  insanity  1 

The  old  city  is  surrounded  by  a  huge  wall,  from  whence  tho  cyo 
can  wander,  and  see  plainly  discernible  in  tho  distance  the  blue 
mountains  of  Wales.  The  beautiful  Dee  meanders  slowly  by  be- 
neath the  fortified  heights,  and,  as  the  gaze  follows  it,  it  becomes 
a  mere  silvery  thread,  rippling  merrily  on  towards  the  ocean.  To 
these  walls  the  wanderer  bent  her  steps,  and  from  the  lofty  summit 
gazed  upon  the  panorama  spread  out  before  her  in  all  its  beauty. 
The  warder,  one  of  the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  his  duty  as 
keeper  of  the  great  gate,  looked  pityingly  upon  her  as  she  passed 
him,  softly  crooning  some  sad  ditty  to  herself.  Tuking  her  gently 
by  the  hand,  he  spoke  to  her : 

"  Where  is  thy  home,  poor  child  1" 

"  Home  V  she  whispered.  "  Where  is  my  home  ?  Why,  dost 
thou  not  know  ?  Come,  I'll  show  thee  my  gay  home  afar  off.  I 
may  not  go  there  now,  but  anon,  anon !" 

Repeating  6lowly  "  anon,  anon,"  she  led  the  rough  warrior  a 
short  distance  along  the  walls,  until  a  point  of  view  was  reached 
whence  the  laughing  stream  was  full  upon  their  sight. 

" Look,  warder, dost  see  yon  rolling  silver-bosomed  river?  Fol- 
low it  with  thine  eye,  and  there  on  the  blue,  cloudy  distance,  where 
the  river  is  but  a  silver  thread,  and  where  the  sweet,  pure  sky  de- 
scends to  kiss  the  ripples  as  they  slowly  float  along — there,  there 
is  my  home  !" 

The  rude  soldier  felt  an  awe  creep  over  him  as  he  gazed  upon 
her  sweet  face,  and  her  hair  streaming  like  flecks  of  gold,  as  the 
summer  breeze  lifted  it  from  above  her  fair  white  brow.  He  knew 
not  why  he  did  it,  but  as  he  looked  upon  her  standing  there  with 
her  hands  clasped  together,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pictures 
drawn  with  the  pencil  of  her  fancy,  he  reverently  uncovered  his 
head  before  her,  as  though  he  stood  in  the  bright  presence  of  a 
messenger  from  the  far-off"  land. 

"  Look,  warder,  there  is  my  home  !  Dost  not  see  that  palace, 
whose  spires  are  shining  like  gold  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  whose  stones  are  of  the  purest  alabaster  ?  They  are  all  there, 
awaiting  my  coming.  Little  Nelly  was  the  last  to  go ;  and  O,  I 
did  feel  that  it  was  very,  very  lonesome  when  I  gazed  upon  hers, 
— the  last  of  their  dead  faces.  Bnt  it  is  not  to  be  for  long.  I 
shall  join  them  unon,  anon." 

And  still  murmuring  her  ditty  to  herself,  she  wandered  on ;  and 
as  she  was  lost  to  his  view,  the  warder  saw  that  the  sun  was  just 
sinking  in  a  flood  of  crimson  glory.  The  day-god  seemed  hiding 
his  face  in  sorrowful  compassion  for  tho  woes  of  one  so  more  than 
earthly  pure  as  she. 

Stella  found  herself,  she  knew  not  how,  beneath  the  shadows  of 
tho  time-stained  old  cathedral,  and  listlessly  entering,  she  found 
there  assembled  some  few  who  had  met  in  the  sacred  edifice  to 
unburden  their  sorrowing  hearts  in  prayer.  Mounting  the  oaken 
stairs,  she  found  herself  before  the  immense  organ,  whose  tones 
had  so  often  reverberated  through  the  vast  building  beneath,  her 
own  well-skilled  touch.  The  deaf  old  sexton  lent  his  aid,  not 
noting  in  the  dim  light  her  wild  and  altered  appearance,  and  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  do,  quietly  filled  the  huge  instrument,  expecting 
her  as  usual  to  touch  the  keys,  and  awaken  with  the  holy  sounds, 
the  chords  of  hope  within  tho  listener's  hearts.  Tremblingly  do 
her  white  fingers  wander  aimlessly  over  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  as  she  recalls  her  wandering  thoughts,  a  flood  of  low  melody 
steals  through  the  silence  and  gloom  in  which  she  sits  enwrapped, 
and  ascends  to  the  roof  of  the  sucred  edifice. 

Bare  old  music !  Hark  !  do  you  not  hear  it  speak  in  almost 
mortal  tones  :  "  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world ! 
Have  mercy  upon  us  I  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  !  Hear  our  pruyerl  Thou  that  sittcst  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father !  Have  mercy  upon  ns !"  And  it  deepens  into  a 
plaintive  wail  of  tearful  beseeching,  as  though  the  sobbing  of  the 
overcharged  heart  had  choked  all  further  utterance. 

Again  it  rises,  as  might  a  wreathing  vapor  on  a  placid  sky,  till 
swelling  with  intensity,  it  bursts  forth  into  a  crash  of  joyful  mel- 
ody, and  the  glad  Te  Dcum  fills  each  nook  and  cranny  with  its 
wild,  tempestuous  beauty,  "  Holy  !  Holy !  Holy  I"  It  is  as  plain 
to  the  ear  as  though  ten  thousand  voices  were  crying  it  aloud  in 
one  triumphant  peal  of  joy. 

Gloom  and  darkness  reigned  for  some  time  in  the  old  cathedral, 
and  the  listeners  sat  there  spell-bound,  with  their  thoughts  arisen 
far  beyond  the  world  of  sorrow  and  unhappiness  in  which  they 
held  abiding  place.  From  the  midst  of  the  dark  curtain  of  night 
the  beams  of  tho  moon  ascended,  and  the  spires  of  the  ancient 
fane  were  tinted  with  silver,  as  it  slowly  rose  in  its  soft  majesty. 
The  tinted  windows  received  its  light  in  subdued  and  many  colored 
hues,  and  it  fell  upon  the  white  garments  of  the  player  sitting 
in  a  fit  of  holy  entrancemcnt.  Her  hair  streamed  down  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  heights  above  her, 
where  sculptured  network  of  oaken  beams,  and  mighty  arches  of 
rarely  carved  work  met  her  view.    But  she  gazed  not  upon  these. 


Who  shall  know  of  the  bright  visions  seen  by  that  lonely  one, 
who  sat  enshrined  in  the  midst  of  melody  inferior  only  to  the 
anthems  of  the  blessed  !  Does  she  behold  again  the  flowing  river, 
whose  destination  is  the  unfathomable  dream  of  eternity?  Is  the 
far-off  palace  visible  again  to  her  spell-bound  gaze,  with  its  spires 
of  gold,  and  its  portals  of  alabaster?    Who  shall  know  ? 

The  sounds  died  away,  and  the  fair  head  drooped  upon  the 
silent  keys.  The  Te  Deum  ascended  to  the  abodes  of  the  angels, 
and  a  human  soul  winged  its  willing  flight  along  with  the  uprising 
accents.  Stella  Chadwicke  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  great  wide 
world  of  cold-hearted  strangers. 

They  tell  that  sometimes  of  night,  when  the  moon  rises  and 
streams  in  through  the  huge  tinted  windows,  and  when  all  the 
world  is  wrapped  in  sleep  and  silence,  that  strange  gushes  of  spirit 
melody  float  through  the  dim  aisles  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  the 
old  sexton  shakes  his  head,  and  tells  anew  the  tradition  of  the 
Great  Plague  of  ancient  Chester,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  sexton  to  sexton  for  the  long  space  of  twice  an  hundred 
years. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  ORPHAN'S  PRAYER. 

BT   R.   H.  NEWELL. 

Night  spread  her  uure  mantle,  decked  with  stars, 
Wide  o'er  the  track  of  light's  departed  source, 

The  gentle  Luna  pierced  the  fringe  of  gold, 
Gilding  the  clouds  that  shadowed  o'er  her  course. 

Fierce  howled  the  voice  of  chill  December's  blast, 

Before  his  breath  the  clouds  impatient  rolled, 
Chanting  the  requiem  of  departed  light, 

And  wrapping  nature  in  an  icy  fold. 

The  deep-toned  bell  with  sullen  echoes  tolled 

The  midnight  hour  upon  the  raging  blast; 
Hope,  trembling  heard,  and  weeping  Mercy  sighed, 

With  quivering  lips,  "Another  day  hath  passed!" 

At  that  dread  moment,  when  the  mind  of  man, 

In  deep  forgetfulness,  had  shrouded  care, 
When  the  dense  veil  that  hides  the  future  state, 

Seemed  like  a  vapor,  formed  of  empty  air — 

A  plaintive  cry  was  borne  upon  the  wind, 

Dying  in  echoes  desolate  and  wild, 
Breathing  a  prayer  in  accenU  of  distress, 

Framed  by  the  lips  of  a  despairing  child. 

The  little  wanderer  walked  the  silent  street, 

Like  a  young  lamb  far  distant  from  the  fold 
Shrinking  with  terror  from  the  piercing  gale, 

While  every  fibre  trembled  with  the  cold. 

No  open  door  invites  the  traveller  in, 

No  gentle  voices  fall  upon  his  ear; 
The  sunken  cheek,  once  bright  in  healthy  bloom, 

Now  forms  a  channel  for  a  burning  tear. 

"  0  God!''  he  cried,  and  sank  upon  bis  knees, 
"  In  pity  listen  to  an  orphau's  cry : 
I  have  no  home,  no  parents,  and  no  friends, 
Take  me  in  mercy  to  a  home  on  high. 

"  My  noble  father  crossed  the  raging  sea, 

And  e'en  when  gazing  on  his  native  shore, 
The  swift-winged  tempest  struck  the  gallant  ship, 
That  ploughed  the  billows  to  return  no  more. 

"  My  weeping  mother  bent  beneath  the  blow, 

Her  gentle  heart  grew  cold,  and  ceased  to  beat, 
Leaving  her  child  to  poverty  and  want, 
A  helpless  orphan  In  the  desert  street. 

Pure  as  the  tones  of  an  seolian  harp, 

Borne  to  the  ear  upon  the  breese  of  even, 
The  prayer  of  childhood  leaves  the  guileless  heart. 

And  wafts  its  incense  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 

A  gentle  warmth  is  o'er  his  frame  diffused, 

A  soothing  languor  o'er  his  senses  creeps, 
He  sinks  upon  the  cold,  unyielding  earth, 

Closes  his  eyes,  and  innocently  sleeps. 

Sleep  on,  poor  outcast !  ere  the  morrow's  sun 

Proclaims  the  advent  of  the  rosy  morn, 
Thy  parents'  arms  shall  clasp  thee  to  their  breasts, 

And  hail  their  darling  as  an  angel  born. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  sons  of  Cape  Co-residing  in  New  York  city  and  its  vici- 
nity have  taken  the  first  step  toward  forming  an  association.  It 

is  difficult  to  induce  a  Chinaman  to  take  any  cold  water.  They 
say,  "the  body  is  warm,  and  the  water  is  cold.  How  can  do  so 
fashion  ?  No  can.  Spose  takee  that  cold  water  inside,  that  in- 
side be  all  the  time  fightee.   How  can  ?   No  can."    This  is  not  the 

best  of  English,  but  it  seems  to  be  pretty  good  sense.  There 

were  fourteen  fires  in  Fall  River  last  year.  Loss,  $19,415 ;  in- 
sured for  about  $13,000.  An  Irish  laborer  lately  called  on  one 

of  the  local  registrars  to  register  the  birth  of  a  child.  After  this 
was  completed,  he  coolly  remarked,  "  The  child's  very  poorly,  sir, 
and  I  may  as  well  register  its  death  while  I  am  here,  to  save  me 

the  trouble  of  coming  back  again."  The  application  of  towels 

wrung  out  in  hot  water  to  the  forehead  and  temples,  is  represented 
to  be  an  efficacious  and  speedy  remedy  for  headaches  arising  from 
neuralgic  affections.  Mr.  William  Gilmore  Simms,  the  novel- 
ist, has  been  lecturing  in  Savannah  on  the  "  Ante-Colonial  His- 
tory of  the  South."  He  holds  that  a  race  whos,e  origin  was  to  be 
traced  either  to  the  Northmen,  Irish,  or  Welsh,  had  inhabited 
Georgia  and  Carolina  several  centuries  before  the  advent  of 

Columbus.  Nathan  Brown,  who  has  nine  living  wives,  is  now 

in  Butler  county,  O.,  jail,  upon  complaint  of  the  seventh.  There 

is  now  a  bill  pending  before  the  Canadian  parliament  making  a 
change  in  the  patent  laws,  so  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
can  obtain  patents  on  the  same  terms,  and  for  the  same  inven- 
tions, designs,  etc.,  as  can  her  majesty's  subjects  resident  in  the 

provinces.  A  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  was  recently  arrested 

at  Roxwell,  England,  for  stealing  an  egg — value,  a  half-penny — 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  four  days'  hard  labor  and  to  be 
once  whipped  !  A  son  of  David  Huckelbury,  of  Craig  Town- 
ship, Indiana,  in  crossing  a  field,  was  attacked  and  killed  by  a  vi- 
cious horse.  The  mother  of  the  boy  saw  the  transaction,  swooned, 
and  was  carried  into  the  house  in  a  helpless  condition,  where  she 

remained  until  death  relieved  her  in  a  few  hours.  St.  Louis  is 

becoming  civilized.  Railroad  agents  and  clerks  now  pocket 
money  of  the  corporations  there,  with  the  same  impunity  as  in 

Boston.  The  rose  of  Florida,  the  most  beautiful  of  Mowers, 

emits  no  fragrance ;  the  bird  of  paradise,  the  most  beautiful  of 
birds,  gives  no  song ;  the  cypress  of  Greece,  the  finest  of  trees, 

yields  no  fruit.  Business  is  represented  as  being  more  brisk  in 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  present,  than  at  any  former  time  for  fifteen 

years.  M.  Duchesne,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  miniature 

painters  in  France,  and  formerly  attached  in  that  capacity  to  the 
courts  of  France,  England  and  Belgium,  lately  died  at  the  age  of 

eighty-five.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  nearly  one  thousand  years 

ago,  the  Saxon  king,  Edgar  (969  to  978),  ordained  the  following 
law: — "Let  each  Sunday  bo  kept  as  a  festival  from  noontide  of 

Saturn's  day  until  Monday's  lighting."  The  total  number  of 

passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1855  was  up- 
wards of  230,000.  Over  160,000  of  these  arrived  in  New  York. 
Germany  furnished  66,000,  Ireland  49,000,  and  England  39,000, 
in  round  numbers.  The  first  iron  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try was  James  Leonard,  whose  works  were  established  at  Rayn- 
ham,  two  hundred  years  ago.  Miss  Matilda  Heron,  the  popu- 
lar actress,  had  her  four  diamond  rings,  valued  at  $1500,  stolen, 
recently,  at  the  supper-table  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  New 

Orleans.  A  story  was  recently  told  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 

a  member  of  Parliament,  which  is  worth  repeating  :  "  I  recent- 
ly," he  remarked,  "  heard  a  woman  say  of  a  man,  from  whom  she 
had  received  bad  treatment,  that  he  used  her  as  bad  as  a  hus- 
band!" It  has  been  aptly  said  of  Coleridge — the  intellectual 

dreamer  and  opium-eater — that  he  was  a  singular  mixture  of  the 

god  and  the  clod.  The  French  Minister  of  War  is  at  present 

engaged  in  effecting  a  complete  codification  of  all  the  military  and 

naval  laws  and  regulations.  Massachusetts,  after  Holland, 

Belgium  and  England,  contains  more  concentrated  wealth  within 
her  borders  than  any  equal  number  of  square  miles  of  territory  on 
earth.    One  ward  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  said  to  be  worth  more 

than  the  whole  city  of  Baltimore.  » The  census  returns  of  the 

United  States  show  the  total  population  to  be  27,868,664,  which  is 
an  increase  of  18  1-2  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  The  Irv- 
ing Bank,  in  New  York,  lately  redeemed  a  counterfeit  on  its 
twenty-dollar  noie,  which  had  been  executed  with  a  steel  pen, 
aided  by  a  pencil  brush  !  The  fac  simile  was  perfected  with  such 
consummate  skill  that  it  was  a  long  puzzle  even  to  the  engravers 
of  the  bank. 

Is  it  Possible  1 — "  I  see,"  said  a  young  lady,  "  that  some  of 
the  booksellers  advertise  blank  declarations  for  sale.  I  so  wish  I 
could  get  one."  "  Why  so  V  asked  her  anxious  mama.  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  fair  one,  "  Mr.  G  is  too  modest  to  ask  me 

to  marry  him,  and  perhaps  if  I  could  fill  a  blank  declaration  with 
the  '  question,'  lie  would  sign  it."  Well — well,  girls,  this  is  leap 
yearl 

Names. — Sirnames  are  half  the  time  misnomers.  Wc  knew  a 
Mr.  Black  of  a  very  fair  complexion  ;  a  Mr.  White  who  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  mulatto  ;  a  Mr.  Crookstand  who  has  the  limbs  of 
Apollo,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  lately  a  Mr.  Dove  was  arraigned 
for  poisoning  his  mate.    Names  are  no  indications  of  character. 


Extraordinary  Novelty. — A  showman,  who  is  "preambu- 
lating  "  the  rural  districts,  advertisos  the  "  Conflagration  of  Mos- 
cow "  as  an  "  extraordinary  novelty."  Well,  we  are  glad  there  is 
something  new  under  the  sun. 

A  Woman's  Power. — Fontenelle  said  that  the  most  imperious 
man  in  the  world  might  be  governed  by  a  woman,  provided  she 
had  much  wit,  enough  beauty,  and  little  lore. 
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At  the  close  of  this  year,  Canada  will  have  2000  miles  of  fully 
equipped  railways,  costing  £\ 8,000,000  sterling. 

It  is  said  there  are  more  than  30,000  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  this  country. 

A  vitriol  scoundrel  named  Smith  has  been  arrested  in  Salem, 
where  he  had  been  operating  on  ladies'  dresses. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  has  been  already  pledged  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  road  to  Stonington. 

A  fine  little  boy,  eight  years  old,  was  set  upon  and  killed  by  a 
couple  of  fierce  dogs  near  Cleveland,  a  few  days  ago. 

Hobbs,  the  locksmith,  has  picked  one  of  Banquo's  gory  locks ; 
he  did  it  with  a  pick-axe.    He  is  now  at  work  on  a  wed-lock. 

Joseph  Roach,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary ten  years  for  robbing  the  United  States  mail.  He  is  only 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

Fish  are  quite  plenty  in  our  harbor,  and  the  fishermen  are  sup- 
plying the  market  accordingly.  Fresh  cod  weighing  three  and 
four  pounds  are  selling  for  five  cents  apiece. 

The  new  flag  of  Nicaragua  has  a  device  of  seven  volcanoes  in 
full  blast,  typical  of  the  country  and  the  earthquake  energy  of  the 
filibuster  chief  who  now  controls  its  destinies. 

The  great  majority  of  the  press  in  Spain  now  advocate,  though 
with  some  restrictions,  the  cause  of  religious  liberty ;  the  first 
Protestant  paper  in  Spain  is  about  to  be  established  in  Madrid. 

They  have  caught  a  vitriol  thrower  in  New  York — Mrs.  Sarah 
Pierce,  of  the  9th  ward,  who  damaged  the  clothes  of  her  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Morris,  while  hanging  in  an  adjoining  yard,  to  the  amount  of 
$30. 

They  have  some  odd  sporting  in  California.  The  Maysville 
Inquirer  says  that  a  sturgeon  weighing  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  was  shot  lately  while  attempting  to  cross  "  the 
riffle  "  in  the  river  opposite  that  city. 

The  Memphis  Evening  News  says  the  subscription  to  the  stock 
in  the  new  theatre  is  progressing  finely.  It  is  understood  that  the 
building  will  be  commenced  on  the  first  of  June,  and  will  be  open- 
ed on  the  first  of  October. 

Punch  has  recently  been  seized  in  France  for  the  first  time  in 
several  months.  Its  offence  is  a  picture  representing  the  emperor 
standing  by  the  cradle  of  his  infant,  while  a  figure  of  Liberty  com- 
ing forward  says  :  "  May  I  not  be  godmother  1" 

A  gentleman  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  lost  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  trees,  another  $2500  worth,  by  the  ravages  of  field 
mice,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  loss  in  Monroe  county,  from  this 
cause,  will  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mike  Walsh  once  said,  in  the  Empire  State  House  of  Assem- 
bly, that  it  required  more  brains  for  a  man  to  keep  from  being  run 
over  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  than  it  did  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  country ! 

The  Mexican  government,  having  issued  an  edict  confiscating 
church  property,  sent  a  military  force  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop 
of  Peubla  to  take  possession  of  the  books  containing  the  lists  of 
said  property,  and  they  seized  it,  in  spite  of  a  notice  of  excommu- 
nication posted  by  the  prelate  on  the  gates. 

A  new  pianoforte  has  been  invented,  which  has  two  key  boards, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  power  greater  than  two  grand  pianos.  The 
principle  of  construction  consists  in  the  movement  being  arranged 
around  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  is  placed  perpendicularly  within 
the  body  of  the  instrument. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  children  born  in  France  on 
the  16th  of  March,  to  all  of  whom  the  emperor  and  empress  aro 
godfather  and  godmother,  must  be  about  2500.  Each  child  is  to 
receive  a  gift  of  3000  francs  ;  all  the  boys  must  be  named  Louis 
Eugene,  and  all  the  girls  Eugenie  Louise. 

A  German  newspaper  says  that  a  Mayence  correspondent  writes, 
under  date  of  March  23,  that  on  the  preceding  day,  some  well- 
diggers  in  that  city  turned  up  a  part  of  a  printing  press  which  bears 
the  initials  J.  G.  (Johannes  Guttenburg),  and  the  year  1441,  in 
Roman  characters. 

The  increase  in  the  registered  tonnage  of  New  Haven  in  1855 
was  761.  There  were  last  year  1500  coasting  arrivals.  Number 
of  vessels  entered  for  the  year  from  foreign  countries,  119,  an  in- 
crease of  21  over  1854.  The  business  of  this  fine  city  is  steadily 
increasing. 

An  interest  in  the  literature  of  Archaeology  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing on  the  continent.  In  Vienna,  a  new  periodical,  expressly  de- 
voted' to  the  antiquities  of -Austria,  has  met  with  great  success ; 
and  the  French  government  has  given  directions  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  archives  of  the  Commission  of  Historical  Monuments. 

Madame  Giulia  Grisi  is  at  the  present  day  the  richest  prima 
donna  in  the  world.  Malibran,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Frezzonlini,  La- 
grange, all  of  them  infinitely  superior  to  her  in  point  of  art,  are 
far  from  having  been  as  successful  as  she  is  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view. 

A  "  returned  emigrant "  says  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  so 
far  from  favoring  Walker  and  his  government,  hate  the  very  name 
of  Americano,  and  look  upon  every  American  as  a  filibuster.  He 
says  there  is  no  demand  for  mechanics,  and  that  the  people  are  in 
a  most  miserable  condition,  and  desire  no  better  ! 

Alanson  Douglas,  deceased,  of  Troy,  left  a  very  large  property, 
variously  estimated  at  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000.  His  income 
from  his  property  during  the  year  1856  exceeded  $100,000.  His 
whole  life,  from  early  manhood  to  old  age,  was  devoted  to  money 
— getting  and  keeping  it. 

The  East  India  trade  of  the  United  States,  including  the  African 
and  Pacific  trade,  employs  at  the  present  time  400  ships  and  150 
barques,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  are  owned  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  Fifty  years  ago  a  few  200  ton  ships  and  brigs  con- 
trolled the  East  India  business. 

A  young  man  named  Cudworth  recently  died  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  nineteen  years  old,  who  swallowed 
a  rye  straw,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  when  he  was  one  year 
old.  A  post  mortem  examination  was  held,  when  the  straw  was 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  having  been  lodged  in  the 
right  lung  eighteen  years. 

James  P.  Williams,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  found  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  cars  with  his  head  hanging  out  of  the 
window  and  blood  running  from  it,  having  probably  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  projecting  body.  The  wife  and  child  of  the  de- 
ceased were  sleeping  on  the  same  seat  with  him  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

Some  pretty  quick  time  has  recently  been  made  between  Roches- 
ter and  Syracuse  on  the  railroad.  A  few  weeks  since,  H.  C.  Hos- 
mer  drove  the  locomotive  Flying  Cloud,  with  two  cars  attached, 
the  run  between  the  two  cities — eighty-one  miles — in  one  hundred 
minutes — less  than  a  minute  and  fifteen  seconds  per  mile.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  quickest  time,  for  the  distance,  on  record. 


foreign  HUms. 


Accounts  from  Russia  mention  that  the  emperor  has  permitted 
a  wealthy  capitalist  at  Odessa  to  establish  a  new  commercial  bank- 
ing-house there. 

Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times, 
asks  for  a  public  subscription  for  M.  Kossuth,  who  is,  he  states,  in 
straitened  circumstances. 

Senor  Enrique,  a  member  of  the  provincial  deputation  of  the 
province  of  Cuidad  Real,  was  carried  off,  when  on  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition, by  three  men  on  horseback,  who  demand  3000  dollars 
for  his  ransom. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  has  pardoned  several  persons  imprisoned 
many  years  for  political  offences.  A  former  colonel  of  artillery, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  events  of  1848,  has  been  permitted 
to  reside  a  year  in  the  duchy. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
introduce  civilization  into  his  states,  has  undertaken  to  reform  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  is  about  to  entrust  to  his  subjects 
the  privilege  of  electing  the  cadis  or  civil  judges  of  the  country. 

Quartz  rocks  impregnated  with  gold  have  been  discovered  in 
Argyllshire.  In  the  specimens  exhibited,  the  gold  particles  are 
seen  most  distinctly  imbedded  in  the  quartz,  and  they  exactly  re- 
semble the  auriferous  specimens  from  Australia. 

At  the  Antrim  Assizes  three  men  of  the  Orange  party  have  been 
convicted  of  stabbing  two  persons  in  some  riotous  proceedings  in 
Belfast,  in  which  the  prisoners  formed  part  of  a  mob  who  shouted 
"  To  hell  with  the  pope  1"  One  of  them  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment. 


Sanbs  of  ©olb. 


....  Men  more  easily  renounce  their  interests  than  their  tastes  . 
— La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  Intellect,  whatever  be  its  dignity,  is  not  so  far  above  mat- 
ter as  it  is  beneath  charity. —  Vtnet. 

....  The  tongue  of  a  fool  is  the  key  of  his  counsel,  which,  in  a 
wise  man,  wisdom  hath  in  keeping. — docrates. 

....  It  is  easy  to  look  down  on  others ;  to  look  down  on  our- 
selves is  the  difficulty. — Landor. 

....  In  the  United  States,  men  of  thought  are  judged  by  men 
of  action,  and  men  of  action  by  men  of  thought. — Schinotti. 

....  He  who  seldom  speaks,  and  with  one  calm,  well-timed 
word  can  strike  dumb  the  loquacious,  is  a  genius  or  a  hero. — 
Lavater. 

....  Of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Deity,  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  that  angels  behold  with  such  supreme  astonishment  as 
a  proud  man. — Lacon. 

....  Two  evils,  of  almost  equal  weight,  may  befall  the  man  of 
erudition :  never  to  be  listened  to,  and  to  be  listened  to  always. — 
Landor. 

....  Let  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with  success,  first 
determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  be  very 
singular. — Lacon. 

....  Religion  finds  the  love  of  happiness  and  the  principle  of 
duty  separated  in  us ;  and  its  mission,  its  masterpiece,  is  to  reunite 
them. —  Vtnet. 

  Truth  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adapt  herself  to  the 

crooked  policy  and  wily  sinuosities  of  worldly  affairs  ;  for  truth, 
like  light,  travels  only  in  straight  lines. — Colton. 


Joker's  Jiubget. 


The  following  notice  was  affixed  to  a  shop  in  Leeds  : — "  This 
Ouse  2  Lett. — Hinquir  Necks  Doar." 

A  live  sucker  called  at  an  Illinois  post-office,  lately,  and  wished 
for  "a  dime's  worth  of  post-office  kivers,  with  freedoms  on  'em." 

"  Fast  colors  " — The  colors  used  by  the  Mexicans  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  On  their  retreat,  they  did  three  miles  in  eleven 
minutes. 

A  partizan  paper  says  "it  is  a  mistake  that  the  (opposite)  party 
plays  upon  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings.  The  organ  of  that  party 
is  a  lyre." 

A  friend  of  ours  is  becoming  a  philosopher.  He  sleeps  in  an 
alley,  and  performs  his  toilet  at  the  pump.  The  money  market 
has  no  terrors  for  such  a  man. 

Wanted — By  a  maiden  lady,  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
The  real  estate  she  is  not  particular  about,  so  that  the  title  is  good. 
The  name  she  wishes  to  hand  down  to  posterity. 

A  little  fellow,  not  more  than  five  years  old,  hearing  some  gea- 
tlemen  at  his  father's  table  discussing  the  familiar  line,  "  An  hon- 
est man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  said  he  knew  it  wasn't  true ; 
his  mother  was  better  than  any  man  that  was  ever  made. 

A  young  man  was  conversing  in  a  public  house  of  his  abilities 
and  accomplishments,  and  boasting  a  great  deal  of  his  mighty  per- 
formances. When  he  had  finished,  a  Quaker  quietly  observed, 
"  There  is  one  thing  thou  canst  not  do :  thou  canst  not  tell  the  truth." 

A  lady  made  a  complaint  to  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prus- 
sia. "  Your  majesty,"  said  she,  "  my  husband  treats  me  badly." 
"  That  is  none  of  my  business,"  replied  the  king.  "  But  he  speaks 
ill  of  you,"  said  the  lady.  "  That,"  he  replied,  "  is  none  of  your 
business." 


THE  FLAGr  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
Is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  for  thi  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  ^circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  en  tire  sheet,  which  is  of  tub  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  uuder 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper ^  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou'3  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  , . . . ,   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  *'     M  ......   700 

10         «  "     «    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratia. 

One  copy  of  The  Flao  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
$4  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wholesale  Aoents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  A.  Winch, 
110  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Taylor,  111  Baltimore  Street,  Balti- 
more; A.  C.  Bagley,  corner  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Roys, 
43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  K.  K.  Woodward,  corner  4th  and  Chesnut 
Streets,  St.  Louis;  Samuel  Ringgold.  Louisville.  Ky. ;  Ross  &  Tousey,  25  Clark 
Stwet,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  TUNIS. 
We  herewith  present  another  of  our  oriental  sketch- 
es, a  street  scene  in  Tunis.  Tup  streets  of  this  African 
city,  by  the  way,  are  far  from  inviting  to  one  familiar 
with  the  cleanliness,  width  and  elegance  of  American 
or  European  capitals.  They  are  narrow,  uneven  and 
unpaved,  and  extremely  filthy.  The  houses  are  one 
story  in  height,  of  stone  or  brick,  without  any  exterior 
windows,  presenting  a  dull,  blank  wall  on  either  side, 
through  which  jostle  and  throng,  at  the  busy  hours  of 
the  day,  Moor,  Arabs,  negroes,  Christians  and  Jews. 
Our  view  gives  a  very  goad  idea  of  the  appearance  and 
condition  of  the  streets,  while  there  is  much  character 
in  the  figures.  To  the  left,  a  porter  is  bending  under 
his  heavy  burthen.  Following  him,  a  young  man  is 
leading  along  a  restive  mule  ridden  by  a  Moorish  lady. 
In  her  gratitude  for  his  gallantry,  she  has  permitted 
her  veil — accidentally  of  course — to  float  to  one  side, 
and  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  youth  almost  betokens 
love  at  first  sight.  Of  course,  this  little  episode  is  un- 
noticed by  the  Nubian  who  follows  the  lady,  hideous 
as  an  Afrite  of  eastern  story,  and  whose  attention  is 
adroitly  engaged  by  the  other  veiled  lady  who  rides 
beside  him.  But  the  grave-looking  scribe,  seated  un- 
der the  archway  on  the  right,  has  seen  the  whole  of  it, 
and,  perhaps,  will  prove  a  mischief-maker  on  his  capi- 
tal of  knowledge.  In  the  distance  a  female  is  poising 
her  water-jar  with  the  grace  peculiar  to  Moorish  wo- 
men. The  whole  scene  gives  us  a  vivid  idea  not  only 
of  Tunisian  costumes  but  of  Tunisian  manners. 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  CHURCHYARD. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  solemn  beauty  about  an  old 
churchyard  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  England. 
Such  an  one  we  have  depicted  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.    The  church  is  a  ruin.    Only  the  old  tower 
remains  of  what  was  once,  probably,  an  abbey — and 
that  tower  is  embosomed  in  trees  and  overgrown  with 
ivy  and  other  parasitical  plants.    Here  and  there  are 
buttresses  from  which  the  walls  they  once  supported 
havo  long  since  fallen,  and  fragments  of  arches,  grace- 
ful in  their  decay.    Do  not  these  typify  the  decay  of 
the  races  that  sleep  beneath  the  green  sod  of  the  church- 
yard ?    The  monuments  are  various  in  form  and  char- 
acter.   Here  is  the  stately  tomb  that  rises  above  some 
lord  of  the  land ;  and  there  the  simple  headstone  that 
marks  the  place  of  sepulture  of  one  of  the  "  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet."    But  all  are  alike  dust  now, 
and  that  of  the  crusading  baron  who  carried  his  banner  to  the 
holy  land,  and  the  ashes  of  the  humble  vassal  alike  mingle  with 
the  common  soil.    But  nature  flourishes  here  amidst  the  decav  of 
man  and  his  works.    The  trees,  nurtured  by  the  "  unctuous  soil  of 
graves,"  flourish  over  and  amid  the  crumbling  ruins.    The  whole 
scene  is  one  which,  if  it  possesses  a  melancholy  influence,  is  not 
without  something  soothing  in  its  mournful  and"  tranquil  beauty. 

BOSTON  TRADE. 

Boston  trade  statistics  show  the  industry  of  that  city.  Five 
agricultural  warehouses  sell  two  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  worth 
of  agricultural  tools.  The  booksellers' and  publishers'  sales  last 
year  amounted  to  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  boot 
and  shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  Boston  is  the  outlet,  is 
set  down  at  $37,468,555.  The  sales  of  clothing  are  given  ' at 
$12,000,000  annually  ;  wholesale  furniture,  $4,500,000;  India  rub- 
ber goods,  $2,200,000  ;  wholesale  groceries,  $25,000,000  ;  drugs, 
paints  and  dyestuffs,  $14,000,000 ;  domestic  dry  goods  and  wool- 
lens, $68,700,000.  The  distilleries  manufactured  last  year  8,638,500 
gallons  of  spirits,  principally  New  England  rum.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  were  also  manufactured  for  chemical  and  medicinal 
purposes,  and  $600,000  worth  of  burning  fluid.  In  1855,  2,028,860 
gallons  of  domestic  rum  and  whiskey  were  exported  from  Boston. 
The  shipbuilding  statistics  show  that  44  vessels,  whose  aggregate 
was  45,988  tons,  were  launched  last  year  in  the  Boston  waters, 
and  that  22  vessels,  aggregating  27,877  tons,  were  on  the  stocks 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  capital  invested  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Boston  and  Charlcstown  is  estimated  at  twenty-five 
million  dollars.  These  statistics  are  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  they  present  valuable  information  respecting  the  growth 
of  trade  and  business  in  that  city.    No  city  in  the  Union  can  show 

better  array  of  figures. — N.  Y.  Exoiess. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  TUNIS. 


ARABIAN  AND  OTHER  HORSES. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  challenge,  on  the  part  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  to  match  an  Arabian  from  his  stud,  in  a  race  across  the 
desert,  against  the  best  English  horse  that  could  be  brought  against 
it.  For  a  while,  however,  no  one  took  the  gauntlet  up.  It  was 
said  in  England  that  although  the  English  racer  would  beat  the 
Arabian  at  Derby  and  on  the  turf,  he  might  be  so  reduced  by  a 
voyage  to  Egypt,  so  debilitated  by  the  climate,  and  so  worried  by 
the  stony  surface  of  the  desert,  as  to  yield  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
pasha's  horses.  But  officers  who  had  been  in  India,  and  who  had 
seen  the  l>cst  performances  of  the  best  Arabians  there,  urged  the 
trial,  asserting  that,  even  with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  English 
thorough-bred  would  prove  victorious.  At  last  the  challenge  was 
accepted,  the  terms  of  the  race  being  slightly  modified.  Instead 
of  the  distance  to  bo  run  being  fixed  at  twenty  miles  or  more,  as 
the  pasha  originally  desired,  it  was  reduced  to  eight.  The  result 
has  just  transpired.  The  English  racer  beat  the  Arabian,  and 
beat  him  so  badly  that,  on  a  race-course,  he  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  distanced.  Yet  we  are  not  surprised  at  this.  The  race 
confirms  our  own  impressions  respecting  the  differences  between 
the  Arabian  and  the  English  thorough-bred,  and  the  point*  in 
which  the  first  is  inferior  to  the  last.  The  popular  notion  that  the 
Arabian  excels  any  other  horse,  in  all  particulars,  is  opposed  to 
the  testimony  of  every  traveller  who  has  personally  tried  the  best 
Arabians,  and  opposed  also  to  well-known  physical  laws.  That 
in  which  the  Arabian  is  superior  to  all  other  horses  in  the  world  is 
endurance  combined  with  docility  and  speed.  No  others  are  so 
gentle,  are  so  hardy,  require  so  little  food,  or  can  travel  such  vast 
distances  at  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  speed.  Lavard  tells  a 
story,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  vouches,  of  an  Arabian  mare 
that  carried  two  men,  in  chain  armor,  safely  off  from  some  Arre- 
zaya  pursuers,  though  the  chase  was  maintained  all  day.  We 


doubt  if  there  is  a  thorough-bred,  in  England  or  America,  that 
would  not  have  died  under  half  the  strain.  But  we  doubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  U  as  Arabian,  even  of  the  famous  Koreish 
breed,  that  could  run  a  mile  in  a  minute,  as  Flying  Guilders  did 
over  the  New  Market  course.  The  reasons  for  this  difference  are 
plain.  The  Arabian  is  trained  for  one  kind  of  work,  the  English 
thorough-bred  for  another.  Each  has  been  bred,  moreover,  for 
his  peculiar  vocation,  through  long  generations.  We  know,  in 
America,  by  our  fast  trotters,  what  effect  such  training  and  breed- 
ing produces.  Originally,  the  best  trotting  horses  here  were  of  a 
blood  almost  unknown  to  the  stud-book  ;  mere  accidents  of  nature  ; 
born  founders  of  a  new  line  of  famous  horses,  like  the  (iodolphin 
Arabian,  or  the  first  Koreish  of  the  desert.  But  careful  breeding, 
and  more  careful  training,  persisted  in  for  three  generatiomi,  has 
made  the  American  trotting  horse  unrivalled  in  swiftness.  Yet 
our  fastest  trotters,  like  the  best  English  racers,  are  celebrated -for 
speed  at  short  distances  rather  than  lor  liottom.  What  the  Eng- 
lish thorough-bred  is  to  the  pure  Arabian,  that  a  firm-rate  Ameri- 
can trotter  is  to  the  English  trotter.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  a 
good  specimen  of  the  latter,  or  for  a  pair,  to  trot  distances  which 
would  break  down  most  American  fast  trotters.  Yet  no  trotting 
horse  in  England,  probably,  can  trot  a  mile  in  two  twenty -sev>.n, 
or  even  in  two  tbirty-five.  So  the  English  horse,  which  beat  the 
pasha's  Arabian,  in  the  eight-mile  race,  would  bo  foundered  in  a 
chase  across  the  desert,  if  the  Arabian  had  sufficient  start  to  extend 
the  struggle  over  an  hour  or  two. — .V.  1'.  Dispatch. 


EXGLl.-H  CHURCHYARD. 


THE  IMAUU  OF  MUSCAT. 
This  noted  sovereign  is  said  to  be  quite  a  character  in  his  way, 
acquisitiveness  and  unscrupulousness  being  his  most  prominent 
characteristics.  "  Among  the  various  costly  presents  sent  to  tho 
Sultan  of  Muscat  from  England  was  a  splendid  yacht,  called  the 
Prince  Regent.  It  was  built  and  fitted  by  order  of 
George  IV.  The  basso-relitvo  work  in  the  cabin  did 
not  suit  his  highness,  and  he  took  umbrage  at  it.  The 
king  offered  to  repair  or  alter  it  in  any  manner  that 
,  the  sultan  might  suggest.  Syed  Syed,  however,  would 
not  accept  it  under  any  other  terms  than  that  he  should 
he  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased.  Permission 
being  granted  him,  he  sold  the  yacht,  and,  while  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  at  the  simplicity  of  his  English  friend, 
deposited  the  gold  in  his  coffers.  A  magnificent  set  of 
silver  plate  was  also  sent  out  from  England  to  his 
highness.  After  keeping  them  a  sufficient  time  to 
elude  suspicion,  the  sultan  disposed  of  them  to  his 
neighbors  and  officers.  Some  who  were  able  to  pur- 
chase got  the  silver  spoons— others  the  platt ;  and  an 
old  Arab,  in  Muscat,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
possession  of  one  of  the  immense  head  dishes,  which 
he  now  uses  for  his  paddee.  Queen  Victoria  sent  him 
a  splendid  carriage,  and  with  it  a  letter,  stating  that, 
as  bis  highness  would  perceive,  it  was  a  very  superior 
article,  constructed  precisely  on  tho  model  of  her  own 
carriage  of  state,  and  6he  had  no  doubt  his  highness 
would  appreciate  it  all  the  better,  when  she  informed 
him  it  was  constructed  by  her  own  artizan,  and  was 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  ease  ot  motion,  to  the  smooth 
and  beautiful  roads  of  Zauzibar.  She  hoped  his  high- 
ncss's  footmen  and  drivers  would  display  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  she  enjoyed  the  belief  that  his  highness 
would  ride  out  often  iu  his  delightful  parks.  The 
whips,  harness,  cushions,  trimmings,  etc.,  were  of  the 
finest  workmanship  and  most  costly  material.  The 
whole  affair  was  built  at  the  expense  of  X2OO0.  When 
•  the  sultan  received  tins  present,  he  was  in  raptures ; 
but  he  very  soon  had  the  richest  of  the  ornaments 
taken  off,  to  convert  into  money.  Her  majesty's 
knowledge  of  the  dominions  of  his  highness  being  al- 
together drawn  from  works  of  an  imaginative  charac- 
ter, she  was,  of  course,  quite  excusable  for  not  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  carriage-road  in 
the  jungles  of  Zanzibar,  or  on  the  sun-burnt  heights  of 
Muscat.  The  idea  of  presenting  a  spb  ndid  carriage 
to  the  sultan,  when  he  could  make  no  earthly  me  of  it, 
as  it  was  designed  to  be  used,  was  about  as  ridiculous 
as  addressing  him  in  verse.  This  carriage  is  now  boxed 
up,  after  having  been  defaced  by  the  natives,  the  beau- 
tiful ornamental  work  all  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
affair  rendered  unfit  for  use." — Eru/IM  ya/M*. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  emblematical  picture  on  this  page  was  designed  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  Billings.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  engraving  are 
the  State  arms,  a  female  figure  holding  the  scale  of  justice,  at  her 
feet  the  fasces,  wheat  sheaf  and  bales  of  goods,  with  ships  in  the 
distance.  The  motto  is,  "  Industry  the  means  :  Prosperity  the 
result."  On  the  right  is  a  female  figure  with  a  sickle  and  wheat 
sheaf;  on  the  left,  a  figure  with  a  spy-glass,  and  also  on  the  same 
side  a  globe,  compass,  quadrant  and  ship — these  supporters  typify- 
ing agriculture  and  commerce.  Below,  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
days  of  the  aborigines,  by  the  group  of  Indians  engaged  in  scoop- 
ing and  burning  out  a  canoe.  This  landscape  scene  is  pretty  and 
appropriate.  Maryland  was  one  of  the  "  old  thirteen."  It  was 
originally  comprised  in  the  grant  to  the  Virginia  Company  prior 
to  1032,  but  in  June  of  that  year  it  was  conveyed  by  patent  from 
Charlos  I.  to  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who,  out  of  com 
pliment  to  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  named  the  region  Mary- 
land.   The  oarliest  settlement  was  made  on  the  north  side  of  the 


Potomac  by  a  colony  of  two  hundred  Catholics  under  Leonard 
Calvert,  son  of  the  original  grantee.  Liberal  grants  of  land  to 
actual  settlers,  and  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration,  soon  attracted  hither  numbers  of  emigrants.  In  1652, 
Parliament  forcibly  interfered,  and  undertook  to  manage  the  colo- 
ny by  means  of  commissioners  ;  but  within  ten  years  thereafter, 
the  government  reverted  to  the  successors  of  Lord  Baltimore.  In 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  this  colony  took  an  active 
part,  and  the  Maryland  line  is  well  remembered  for  its  deeds  of 
valor.  The  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  is  low,  but  produces  good 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  etc  The  land  rises 
towards  the  we3t  and  northwest,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  part  of 
the  Alleghany  chain.  The  intervale  land  between  the  hills  is 
highly  productive,  and  there  are  few  richer  agricultural  tracts  in 
the  States.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Potomac,  Susquehanna, 
Patapsco  and  Patuxent.  The  most  important  public  works  origi- 
nating with  Maryland  arc  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.    Several  railroads  traverse  the 


Stato.  Among  the  minerals  are  copperas  and  chromo  ores,  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  sulphuret  of  copper,  alum  earth,  porcelain  clay, 
iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal.  In  Alleghany  County,  there  are 
vast  veins  of  this  latter  mineral,  the  most  valuable  in  the  State. 
There  are  various  manufaGtures,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  is 
invested  in  that  of  wheat  flour.  The  total  population  is  about 
600,000.  The  school  fund,  September  30,  1853,  amounted  to 
$60,542  66.  For  the  year  ending  as  above,  the  total  means  of  the 
State  were  $1,170,505  47.  Total  expenditures  for  thesamo  period, 
$825,147  67.  Balance  in  the  treasury,  October  1,  1853,  $345  357 
80 ;  applicable  to  future  demands,  $342,650  98.  The  State  peni- 
tentiary for  the  same  year  exhibited  an  excess  of  earnings  over 
expenditures  of  $4538  28 — a  remarkable  instance  of  good  manage- 
ment. Maryland,  though  small  in  extent,  is  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  has  a  history  to  which  her  sons 
can  point  with  pride.  Both  in  the  Revolution  and  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  she  greatly  distinguished  herself ;  and  her  son* 
were  always  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  nation's  defenders. 
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— OR,  

CALYPSO,  THE  WANDERER. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  LAST  WAIL 

by  t.  buklinoame  ross. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XIII.— [continued.] 

The  girls  needed  no  further  urging.  One  of  the  mules  had  the 
regular  basket  pannier  upon  his  back — a  wido  basket  of  cane 
hanging  down  upon  either  side — and  into  these  the  fiir  travellers 
were  assisted  by  the  kind-hearted  muleteer.  They  could  sit  quite 
comfortably  in  the  baskets,  and  the  mule  seemed  to  take  Ho  heed 
of  the  new  load  his  master  had  unexpectedly  picked  up.  The  boy 
leaped  upon  tiie  back  of  the  other  mule  and  went  on  ahead,  and 
his  father  followed,  leading  the  loaded  one. 

*'  You  left  the  city  last  night,"  said  Xanpa,  after  they  had  start- 
ed on. 

"  Yes,  senor — about  midnight,"  answered  Irene. 

"Perhaps  you  have  reasons  for  keeping  your  name  to  yourself." 

"  No,  no,  senor.  I  must  trust  you  if  I  would  prove  worthy  of 
your  friendship.  My  name  is  Irene  St.  Marc ;  and  this  is  Cassan- 
dra Carillo,  my  companion." 

"  And  is  Antonio  St.  Marc  your  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  senor.    Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  the  man  replied  ;  but  he  turned  away  his 
head  to  conceal  the  peculiar  emotion  that  was  manifest  there. 

He  soon  turned  his  gazo  upon  Irene  again,  and  in  a  low,  mod- 
est tone,  he  said  : 

"  I  suppose  you  know  Jilok  Tudel  I" 

"  Yes,  senor,"  answered  the  fair  girl,  shuddering. 

"Pardon  me,"  Xanpa  resumed,  speaking  more  openly  than  be- 
fore ;  "  but  if  I  knew  all  I  might  be  the  better  able  to  serve  you. 
Perhaps  you  have  escapod  from  the  pirate's  accursed  power." 

"  You  are  right,  good  senor,"  Irene  quickly  said.  "  It  13  for  that 
purpose  I  am  here.  It  had  been  planned  that  I  should  bo  married 
to  Tudel  on  Monday.    You  know  all  now." 

"  Yes,  lady ;  and  if  they  find  you  hero  I  am  mistaken.  Let 
your  mind  be  easy." 

Tho  rest  of  the  journey  was  performed  without  much  conver- 
sation, Xanpa  simply  speaking  now  and  then  to  explain  somo 
point  of  nature  that  presented  itself  on  the  road. 

At  length  the  village  was  in  sight.  It  was  a  collection  of  small 
cane  huts,  located  close  by  a  small  stream  that  came  winding 
down  from  the  distant  mountains.  It  was  a  pleasant  place,  shield- 
ed from  the  hardest  winds  by  high  hills,  and  ornamented  by  a  va- 
riety of  handsome  forest  trees.  Xanpa's  hut  was  close  by  the 
•trcam,  and  one  of  the  most  comfortable  looking  ones  in  the 
place.  When  they  reached  the  door,  the  girls  were  assisted  from 
their  seats,  and  having  given  his  son  charge  of  tho  mules,  the  host 
conducted  his  fair  companions  into  his  dwelling,  where  he  intro- 
duced them  to  his  wife.  She  was  a  bright-eyed,  pleasant  looking 
woman,  not  over  fivo-and  thirty,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with 
tho  presence  of  tho  new  comers. 

Tho  lint  had  but  one  apartment,  yet  it  was  tight  and  clean, 
everything  about  tho  premises  betokening  the  care  of  a  neat  and 
tidy  housewife.  As  soon  as  the  girls  were  seated,  the  host  called 
his  wife  outside,  where  they  remained  in  conversation  some  min- 
utes, and  in  the  meantime  Irene  managed  to  call  a  little,  copper- 
colored  urchin  of  somo  three  years,  to  her  side,  and  she  was  en- 
gaged in  playing  with  the  child  when  the  parents  returned. 

"  You  are  at  home,"  the  woman  said,  speaking  not  so  plainly 
as  her  husband,  but  yet  very  well.  "  You  shan't  want  for  any- 
thing we'vo  got." 

She  looked  upon  tho  girls  with  moistened  eyes  as  she  spoke,  for 
her  thoughts  had  been  called  to  the  time  when  her  lost  husband 
was  given  back  to  her.  And  from  that  moment  Irene  felt  at  ease 
in  the  humble  cot. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  RUPTURE. 

On  the  morning  following  the  flight  of  Irene  and  Cassandra, 
Antonio  St.  Marc  ate  his  breakfast  alone,  and  then  went  out.  He 
did  not  return  until  near  night,  and  just  as  he  reached  his  house 
he  found  Jilok  Tudel  there  ready  to  enter.  They  shook  hands 
quite  cordially  and  then  went  in,  going  at  once  to  the  host's 
private  room. 

"My  dear  St.  Marc,"  said  Tudel,  after  they  had  taken  seats, 
"  I  have  got  to  go  to  Alvarado.  I  must  start  in  the  morning, 
early ;  and  shall  be  back  Sunday  evening.  I  thought  I  would 
just  call  and  see  Irene  before  I  went." 

"  Certainly,"  returned  St.  Marc. 

"  Though  I  don't  suppose  sho  will  bo  anxious  to  see  me,  eh  ?" 
added  Tudel,  with  a  heartless  smile. 

"  Why — to  speak  tho  truth,  I  don't  think  she  will,"  said  St. 
Marc.  "  She  is  not  very  happy,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  bo  full  as  well  if  you  let  her  remain  in  peace  until  you 
return." 

"  Ah — but  I  wish  to  see  her ;  if  you  have  no  objections,  I'll  rjo 
and  hunt  her  up." 

"  0,  certainly,  if  jou  wish.  Y<W  will  probably  find  her  in  her 
room." 


So  Tudel  started  out.  He  was  gone  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  he  returned. 

"Did  you  not  find  her?"  asked  St.  Marc. 
"Find  her?    No!    Where  is  she  ?" 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  repeated  the  host,  in  surprise.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ;    Did  you  search  for  her  ?" 

"  Ay — I  searched  for  her,  and  I  inquired  for  her ;  and  she  has 
not  been  seen  in  the  house  to-day  I" 

"  Not  seen — eh  %"  uttered  St.  Marc,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  O,  don't  attempt  that,"  retorted  Tudel,  in  a  tone  rather  heav- 
ily spiced  with  suspicious  sarcasm.   "  But  tell  me  where  she  is." 

"  Tell  you  where  she  is !  Why — if  she  is  not  in  the  house, 
then  I  know  nothing  of  her." 

"  Why  did  you  try  to  prevent  me  from  going  to  see  her?"  Tu- 
del asked,  with  a  dubious  look.  "  By  the  holy  host,  St.  Marc, 
you  must  not  thiuk  to  fool  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  man,  will  you  not  listen  one  moment  ?  Who 
told  you  that  Irene  had  gone?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  her  name  is — she's  one  of  your  servants." 

"  I'll  call  them  hither  at  once  and  question  them.  By  my  soul, 
I  do  not  think  she  can  have  gone  oft"." 

As  St.  Marc  thus  spoke,  ho  pulled  the  bell-cord,  and  ere  long 
one  of  his  sonants  came  to  the  door. 

"  Send  every  soul  in  the  house  up  here  at  once,"  he  ordered. 

The  man  disappeared,  and  soon  afterwards  the  servants  began 
to  file  in.  When  they  were  all  in,  to  the  number  of  seven,  St. 
Marc  spoke. 

"  Look  ye,"  he  said,  rather  sternly,  "  which  of  you  can  tell  me 
where  my  daughter  is  %" 

It  was  some  time  before  any  one  replied  ;  but  old  Bel  at  length 
spoke. 

"  She  hasn't  been  in  the  house  to-day,  senor,  I  think,"  the  old 
woman  said.  "  I  went  up  to  her  room  this  morning  and  called 
to  her,  but  she  did  not  reply,  so  I  thought  she  was  asleep  and  left 
her.  But  when  it  came  ten  o'clock  and  she  did  not  come,  I  be- 
gan to  fear.  I  went  up  again,  and  this  time  I  called  as  loud  as  I 
could,  but  got  no  answer.  Her  door  was  locked,  and  I  forced  it 
open — bnt  I  found  no  one  in  there.  I  went  to  her  cabinet  and 
dressing-case,  and  I  found  her  jewels  all  gone.  I  then  went  into 
Cassandra's  room,  and  found  her  gone,  too." 

"But  did  you  go  up  last  night,  as  I  told  you  to?"  asked  the 
host,  turning  pale. 

"  Yes,  senor.  She  was  there  in  her  room  then,  and  that's  the 
last  I've  heard  of  her." 

For  some  moments  Antonio  St.  Marc  gazed  upon  his  servants 
in  silence. 

"  Haven't  any  of  tho  rest  of  you  seen  anything  of  her  I"  he 
asked. 

But  they  all  shook  their  heads. 

"Nor  you  haven't  heard  from  her?  You  heard  no  movements 
in  the  night  ?" 

They  all  shook  their  heads  again. 

"Antonio  St.  Marc,"  said  Tudel,  at  this  juncture,  "since  these 
people  fail  us,  perhaps  you  might  tell  what  you  know  about  it." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  half  threatening  tone,  and  before  St. 
Marc  answered,  he  directed  the  servants  to  withdraw.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone  he  turned  to  Tudel,  and  in  a  low,  decided  tone 
he  said  : 

"  Senor,  you  seem  to  hint  that  I  have  had  somo  hand  in  getting 
Irene  away  from  here." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  you  hit  the  mark  most  wondrous  well,"  re- 
turned the  pirate,  deridingly. 

"  I  should  think  I  might  hit  that  part  of  it,  since  you  havo  giv- 
en me  so  good  directions  which  way  to  look.  But  let  this  at  once 
be  settled.  I  know  nothing  of  the  girl's  whereabouts,  and  as  true 
as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  I  am  as  much  surprised  to  find  her 
gone  as  you  can  be." 

Tudel  looked  his  host  in  tho  face  for  some  moments,  and  tho 
expression  which  rested  there  plainly  told  what  his  feelings  were. 

"  St.  Marc,"  ho  said,  at  length,  with  a  positive  shake  of  the 
head,  "  you  made  not  the  least  inquiry  for  Irene  this  morning." 

"  I  did  not,  for  I  went  out  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  my  breakfast." 

"  But  you  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Until 
this  morning,  as  I  can  prove  by  your  servants,  you  have  never 
gone  out  without  first  inquiring  for  Irene.  You  saw  her  last  night  S" 

"  Yes— I  did." 

"  Aha — you  change  color,  Antonio  St.  Mare.  You  change 
color!  Now  what  occurred  at  your  meeting  with  her  last  evening*" 

"  Nothing  more  than  usual,"  returned  St.  Marc,  overcoming, 
with  a  powerful  effort,  the  emotion  which  had  manifested  itself 
upon  his  face. 

He  could  not  forget  the  visit  he  had  made  to  Irene,  and  for  the 
instant  tho  fear  came  to  him  that  she  might  have  told  some  one 
of  the  servants  what  he  had  proposed  to  her  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
remembered  that  none  of  them  had  seen  her  since  that  time,  he 
banished  his  fear,  though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  until  Tudel  had 
detected  therefrom  that  there  was  something  out  of  tho  way. 

"  But,"  continued  the  host,  "  I  did  go  with  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring myself  that  she  should  not  escape." 

"  By  my  soul,  St.  Marc,  I  believe  you  arc  lying  to  me." 

"  Ha !  Be  careful,  Jilok  Tudel.  I  am  not  to  be  insulted  in 
my  own  house,"  said  the  host,  for  the  first  time  showing  his  anger. 

"  Bah  !  Do  you  think  to  bluff  me  off  in  that  way?"  retorted 
tho  pirate,  warmly.  "  By  the  holy  host  and  all  the  saints,  you 
can't  smooth  this  thing  over  so.  You  have  planned  Irene's  escape. 
Stop  !  I  have  marked  your  manner  ever  since  I  came  back  from 
the  Yankees,  and  I  have  doubted  you.  Just  remember,  Antonio 
St.  Marc,  that  you  are  in  my  power.  Our  mutual  pledge,  made 
years  ago,  has  been  most  sacredly  kept  by  me.  Now  give  me  tho 
girl — give  her  to  me  !" 


"  I  say,  I  know  no  more  where  she  is  than  you  do." 

"  Give  me  the  girl  !" 

"Fool!    Will  you  not— " 

"  Hold,  St.  Marc.    I  know  you." 

"  So  do  I  know  you  ;  and  though  I  know  nothing  of  the  girl, 
yet,  for  her  sake,  I  am  almost  glad  she  is  gone." 

"  You  are,  are  you  ?"  hissed  Tudel,  starting  from  his  seat  with 
his  hands  clenched. 

"  I  am." 

"  Then,  by  Heaven,  you've  played  me  false  !    You  have,  you 
lying  traitor  I" 

"  Jilok  Tudel,  leave  my  house !  Leave  it  before  I  strike  you  !" 

The  pirate's  eyes  flashed  fire.  Naturally  reckless  and  impet- 
uous, this  provocation  startled  the  last  lingering  passion  into  ac- 
tion ;  the  loss  of  Irene  had  irritated  him  enough  to  make  him 
angry ;  and  now,  believing  as  he  did  that  the  man  before  him  had 
used  some  effort  to  get  tho  girl  away,  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  And  he  was  not  very  far  out  of  the  way  in  most  of  his 
suspicions.  St.  Marc  had  hoped  that  Tudel  might  never  get  the 
maiden's  hand,  and  he  had  shown  his  feelings  so  plainly,  that  a 
man  with  less  wit  than  the  pirate  possessed  might  have  read  them. 
A  few  moments  Tudel  gazed  his  companion  steadily  in  the  face. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  his  lip  quivered  with  passion. 

"  Antonio  St.  Mare,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  whisper,  "  now 
mark  mc — since  I  have  been  in  the  city  this  last  time,  vou 
have  shown  plainly  that  you  hoped  I  should  not  gain  possession 
of  Irene's  hand  ;  you  were  sorry  that  the  Yankees  did  not  keep 
and  hang  me ;  you  cannot  deny  this." 

"  I  shall  not  deny  it,"  interposed  St.  Marc. 

"  And,"  resumed  Tudel,  seeming  not  to  havo  noticed  the  re- 
mark, "  last  night  you  went  in  to  see  her,  and  this  morning  you 
arose  and  ate  your  breakfast,  and  went  out  without  inquiring  for 
her  as  you  had  always  done  before.  And  you  had  a  good  reas- 
on for  so  doing.  You  knew  she  was  gone,  and  you  meant  not 
that  pursuit  should  be  instituted  too  soon.  Now,  senor — where 
is  she  ?" 

St.  Marc's  only  reply  was  an  oath  of  defiance. 

"  That's  your  game,  eh  '."  uttered  Tudel,  advancing  a  step. 
"  Miserable  traitor,  try  that  and  see — " 

The  concluding  part  of  the  sentence  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
fierce  gasp  of  rage.  St.  Marc  raised  his  arm,  but  he  could  not 
defend  his  face  from  the  blow.  The  pirate's  clenched  fist  came 
down  upon  his  temple  and  felled  him  to  the  floor. 

"  There,  St.  Marc — that's  but  a  beginning  of  what  you'll  get  if 
you  don't  bring  Irene  back  !" 

And  with  these  words  Jilok  Tudel  strode  from  the  af  artment. 
It  was  some  moments  after  the  pirate  had  gone  before  St.  Marc 
arose  to  his  feet — and  then  his  first  impulse  was  to  rush  after  the 
man  who  had  struck  him  ;  but  he  checked  himself,  and  paced  np 
and  down  the  apartment.  His  head  felt  dizzy,  and  a  dull  pain 
followed  a  full  return  of  consciousness,  lie  had  just  concluded 
to  go  to  his  chamber  and  lie  down  for  awhile,  when  one  of  his 
servants  announced  that  a  man  wished  to  see  him,  at  the  same 
time  handing  him  a  card. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  the  host,  after  he  had  held  the  card  up 
towards  the  window,  and  looked  at  it,  "  show  him  in,  and  bring 
lights  with  you." 

It  was  nearly  dark  now,  and  St.  Marc  drew  tho  curtains 
before  the  servant  came  back.  He  had  just  returned  to  his  seat 
when  tho  door  was  opened.  The  new  comer  was  a  gaudily 
dressed  man,  in  the  middle  age  of  life,  and  bore  himself  with 
easy  grace. 

"  Ah,  St.  Marc — found  you  at  home,  eh  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  dear  San  Benito  ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  too." 
1     "  Thank  you.    I  was  down  this  way,  and  I  thought  I'd  just 
drop  in.    I've  got  a  proposition  for  you." 

San  Benito  cast  his  eyes  furtively  about  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
his  every  look  showed  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate. 

"  I'm  open  to  a  proposition  from  you,  San  Ben.,  at  any  time  ; 
so  out  with  it." 

"  But  this  must  be  as  secret  as  the  grave,"  returned  the  visitor, 
gazing  around  again  as  before. 

"  You  may  trust  me,  I  think,"  said  St.  Marc,  curiously. 

"  O,  I  know  I  may ;  only  I  wanted  it  understood." 

Here  the  man  hesitated  for  some  moments,  and  he  had  just 
made  his  lips  up  for  a  speech,  when  he  discovered  the  livid  ap- 
pearance of  his  host's  right  temple,  and  he'  asked  what  had 
caused  it. 

"  O — nothing — nothing  but  a  mere  accident.  But  I'll  explain 
it  after  you  have  stated  your  case.    Come,  go  on." 

"  Well,  St.  Marc — in  the  first  place,  I  think  you  have  no  very 
great  love  for  Jilok  Tudel." 

The  host  started,  and  his  hands  were  involuntarily  clenched. 

"  Go  on,"  ho  uttered.    "  I'll  tell  you  about  that  villain  anon." 

"  Well,"  resumed  San  Benito,  rather  nervously,  "  I  must  speak 
plainly  ;  and  so  I'll  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I  have  seen  Donna 
Irene,  and  I  love  her.  I  have  gone  crazy  with  the  very  thoughts 
of  her.  Give  me  the  promise  of  her  hand,  and  I'll  put  Tudel  out 
of  your  way.  Mind  you — I  am  serious  in  this.  I'll  have  him 
under  the  lap  of  his  mother  earth  before  another  sun  can  rise  and 
set,  if  you'll  but  give  mo  the  occasion." 

Antonio  St.  Marc  started  to  his  feet ;  twice  he  attempted  to 
speak,  but  both  times  he  stopped  and  thought.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  said : 

"  San  Benito,  you  asked  me  what  made  that  mark  upon  my 
temple.  It  was  Jilok  Tudel  did  it!  Irene  has  fled,  and  he  charged 
me  with  aiding  her  oft".  He  struck  mo  when  I  was  unprepared, 
and  then  left.  Whero  Ireno  has  gone,  I  know  not,  but  she  may 
bo  found.   I  shall  have  a  shot  at  Tudel— stand  as  my  second  ;  if 
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I  shoot  him,  come  to  mo  again,  and  we  will  talk  of  this.  Will 
you  take  a  note  to  him  *" 

"  A  challenge  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  AVith  pleasure." 

St.  Marc  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  the  challenge — brief, 
pointed  and  fiery— and  having  sealed  it  he  gave  it  to  San  Benito, 
who  promised  to  deliver  it  that  very  evening. 

"  Wait,  wait,"  said  the  host,  as  his  visitor  attempted  to  speak 
of  Irene  again.  "  Let  this  affair  come  off  first.  I  am  not  apt  to 
miss  my  mark  1" 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DUKL,  AND  ITS  STRANGE  ACCOMI'ANIMBNT. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  Antonio  St.  Marc  sat  alone  in  his 
large  private  room.  He  had  been  examining  the  old  Spanish 
paintings  that  adorned  the  walls,  and  he  had  spent  some  time  at 
the  window  gazing  around  upon  the  luxurious  exotics  that  flour- 
ished in  his  small  garden.  This  latter  had  been  his  last  occupa- 
tion, and  as  he  turned  away,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
fair  gardener  who  had  trained  those  vines  and  flowers.  She  was 
gone  now,  and  he  knew  not  whither.  He  sunk  into  a  seat,  and 
with  his  head  bowed  he  pondered  upon  the  incidents  of  his  last 
interview  with  Irene.  He  was  far  from  being  a  happy  man  ;  and 
yet  there  was  no  contriteness  in  his  soul.  There  was  disappoint- 
ment there,  and  much  anger.  Thus  he  sat  when  the  door  of  his 
apartment  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Jilok  Tudel  entered. 
St.  Marc  started  up  and  faced  him.  Both  the  men  were  pale,  and 
both  stood  for  a  few  moments  like  fixed  statues.  Tudel  was  the 
first  to  speak.  He  drew  n  note  from  his  pocket,  and  showing  it 
to  the  host,  he  said  :  "  Did  you  write  that,  senor?" 

"I  did,"  retained  St.  Marc,  without  moving  a  musclo,  save 
such  as  were  necessary  to  the  formation  of  speoch. 

"And  you  sent  it  ?" 

"I  did." 

"And  you  moan  to  fight  me  %" 
"  If  you  dare." 

"Dare  ?  Dare  to  stand  before  you  t  You — Antonio  St.  Marc  ! 
I  only  wondered  if  you  were  not  out  of  your  senses  when  you 
wrote  it.     I  doubted  your  courage  to  face  mo  in  such  a  work." 

"  Say  you  hoped  I  would  not  meet  you,  and  I  shall  believe  yon." 

"  Ah — you  can  use  your  tongue.  But  we  are  to  have  no  more 
of  that.  Come,  scnor.  If  you  are  ready,  let  us  be  on  our  way, 
for  I  have  business  to  attend  to,  and  should  liko  to  got  through 
with  this  affair  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  am  at  your  service  immediately.  We  will  meet  on  the 
marsh  at  the  angle  of  the  great  road.  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as 
you." 

"  San  Benito  is  below,"  said  Tudel,  and  with  these  words  ho 
turned  away. 

As  soon  as  the  pirate  was  gone  San  Benito  came  up,  and  St. 
Marc  ordered  two  horses  to  be  brought  to  the  court. 
"  I  have  engaged  a  surgeon,"  said  the  second. 
"  That  is  proper,"  returned  St.  Marc. 

"  I  thought  so,"  resumed  San  Benito.  "  You  are  both  good 
■shots,  and  it  will  hardly  happen  that  both,  if  either,  can  escape 
untouched." 

"You  are  right,"  answered  the  host,  thoughtfully;  and  as  he 
thu3  spoke  ho  bowed  his  head  and  leaned  his  brow  upon  his  hand. 

"  Senor,"  spoke  the  second,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence, 
have  you  not  somo  directions  you  would  like  to  leave  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  uttered  St.  Marc,  starting  up,  "  that  is  just 
■what  I  have  been  thinking  of.  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  Tudel  is  a  good  shot.  He  may  get  his  first  fire.  If 
he  docs — but  never  mind.  There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  would 
write.  I  may  detain  Tudel  longer  than  I  promised ;  but  I  must 
■write  it  now.  Sit  you  down  here,  and  I  will  write  all  I  have  to 
write  as  quickly  as  possible." 

St.  Marc  opened  a  small  escritoire  and  sat  down  before  it ;  and 
having  rung  for  a  servant,  and  ordered  a  lighted  candle,  he  drew 
out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  commenced  to  write.  Ho  wrote  very 
rapidly,  but  ho  was  longer  at  it  tha".  he  anticipated.  However,  it 
was  finished  at  length,  and  having  reviewed  it  he  folded  it  care- 
fully, and  then  scaled  it  with  wax.  Then  he  superscribed  it  as 
follows:  "For  Martin  San  Benito — if  I  fall."  He  then  placed 
it  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  velvet  doublet,  and  turning  to  his 
companion,  he  said  : 

"  If  I  fall — if  I  die — you  will  take  this  packet  from  my  bosom. 
But  be  sure  that  I  am  dead  before  you  open  it.  Will  you  be  faith- 
ful iu  this  V 

"  I  will,"  returned  San  Benito.  "But,"  he  added,  anxiously, 
"  suppose  you  fall,  and  in  timo  to  come  I  should  fall  in  with 
Irene — " 

"  I  have  written  all  there,"  St.  Marc  returned.  "  It  is  all  con- 
cerning Irene.  Aid  now  let  us  go ;  we  have  no  more  time  to 
spare.  Tudel  is  on  the  ground  even  now,  waiting  for  us,  and  I 
promised  to  be  there  as  soon  as  he." 

St.  Marc  went  to  his  cabinet  and  took  out  a  richly  ornamented 
•case  in  which  he  kept  his  pistols,  and  having  secured  these  he 
"went  down  to  the  court  where  the  horses  were  in  waiting,  and 
where  they  found  the  surgeon  ready  to  accompany  them.  St. 
Mare's  horses  were  fleet  ones,  and  they  were  not  many  minutes  in 
reaching  the  ground,  which  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  city. 

"  How  now,  scnor  ?"  cried  Tudel,  in  a  half  mocking  tono, 
"  were  you  doubtful  about  coming'?" 

"  Never  mind  about  that,"  was  St.  Marc's  reply. 

"  He  had  business  to  keep  him,  senor,"  interposed  San  Bonito. 

"  Aha — been  preparing  for  his  death,  eh  V 


These  words  grated  harshly  upon  Antonio's  ears,  but  he  made 
no  reply.  At  this  moment  two  priests  were  seen  approaching  tho 
spot— they  were  coming  towards  the  city. 

"  Shall  we  wait  until  they  have  passed  ?"  asked  San  Benito. 

"No,"  returned  Miguel,  who  had  come  out  with  Tudel,  "let 
them  come,  for  there  may  be  some  shriving  to  do.  Their  coming 
is  most  opportune." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  priests  came  up.  Their  features  were  dark 
from  apparent  exposure.  One  of  them  seemed  quite  young, 
though  not  younger  than  many  others  who  have  friends  of  in- 
fluence in  the  church. 

"  How  now,  my  children  ?"  spoke  the  elder  of  tho  priests,  gaz- 
ing around  upon  the  party. 

"  We  are  about  to  settle  a  difficulty,  good  father,"  returned  St. 
Marc,  "and  in  case  either  of  us  fall,  you  may  give  us  consolation." 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  did  my  duty,"  answered  the  priest,  "  I  should 
try  to  stop  this  work,  for  there  is  a  bettor  and  more  noble  method 
of  settling — " 

"  Peace,  good  father,"  interrupted  Tudel.    "  We  must  fight ; 
and  you  can  stop  if  you  please,  but  you  must  not  interfere." 
Then  turning  to  San  Benito,  he  added  : 
"  Come,  scnor — we  wait  your  motions." 

St.  Marc  opened  his  case  and  took  out  his  pistols,  and  asked 
his  antagonist  if  he  would  like  one  of  them.  But  Tudel  had  his 
own  weapons,  and  he  chose  to  use  them  ;  so  the  other  care- 
fully loaded  his  pistol,  and  then  announced  that  he  was  ready. 
The  seconds  proposed  that  lots  should  be  drawn  for  the  fire,  and 
that  the  distance  should  be  fifteen  paces.  These  propositions  were 
agreed  to  ;  so  two  blades  of  coarse  grass  were  obtained,  one  long- 
er than  the  other,  and  the  lower  ends  hidden  in  the  surgeon's 
pocket-book — the  one  who  drew  the  longest  piece  was  to  fire  first. 
St.  Marc  had  the  first  draw — and  he  drew  tho  shortest  piece. 

"  Will  you  continue  ?"  asked  Tudel. 

"  Take  your  place  !"  thundered  the  other,  made  mad  by  tho 
taunt  thus  thrown  out. 

Jilok  Tudel  took  his  stand  without  further  remark,  and  his  an- 
tagonist boldly  faced  him,  with  his  arms  by  his  side. 

"  Are  you  ready  1"  asked  Miguel. 

"  I  am." 

"  So  am  I." 

"  Then — ready !    One — two — three  t" 

Tudel  fired — but  St.  Marc  moved  not.  There  was  a  percepti- 
ble tremor  of  frame  for  a  single  instant,  and  a  twitching  of  the 
nether  lip  ;  but  that  was  all. 

"  Are  you  hit  i"  asked  Benito,  hurrying  to  his  side. 

"Nevermind.    Count — quick!" 

"One — two — three  I" 

As  the  last  word  sounded  upon  the  air  St.  Marc  fired.  Tudel 
uttered  a  quick,  low  groan,  and  instinctively  placed  his  hands  to 
his  left  breast. 

"  You  arc  hit  I"  Miguel  cried,  springing  towards  him. 

"  Back  !  back !"  the  pirate  cried,  furiously.  "  Give  me  the  other 
pistol !    Stand,  St.  Marc  !    I  have  one  more  shot  I" 

Ho  caught  tho  second  pistol  as  he  spoke,  and  without  a  word 
St.  Marc  took  his  place. 

"  Quick — quick  !  count !" 

"One — two — " 

But  ere  tho  other  word  could  be  spoken  the  pirate's  right  arm 
sunk,  and  the  pistol  exploded,  sending  the  ball  into  the  ground 
close  by  his  feet.  His  second  sprang  to  his  side,  and  almost  at 
the  same  instant  Antonio  St.  Marc  staggered  back  and  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  the  younger  of  the  two  priests  caught  him  and 
eased  him  back  upon  the  greensward. 

"  Here,"  murmured  St.  Marc,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  right 
breast.    "  It  struck  mc  here." 

The  young  priest  tore  open  the  doublet,  and  as  he  did  so  a 
sealed  packet  fell  out.  His  eye  caught  tho  superscription,  and 
picking  it  up  he  placed  it  in  his  own  bosom.  In  a  moment  more 
San  Benito  came  up.  Jilok  Tudel  had  also  been  laid  upon  tho 
grass,  and  the  elder  priest  had  been  called  to  his  side. 

"  Are  you  fatally  wounded,  my  son  V  the  holy  man  asked,  at 
the  same  time  taking  the  pirate's  hand. 

Tudel  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  into  the  face  of  the  man  who 
knelt  by  his  side.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  speaking,  but  sud- 
denly a  strange  light  shot  across  his  pallid  features.  With  a  spas- 
modic movement  he  caught  the  priest  by  the  neck,  and  started  up 
to  a  sitting  posture. 

"  Ha  !"  he  gasped.  "  By  the  saints,  thou  Yankee  dog,  I  know 
thee  !  Hi !  Here  is  Clarence  Howard  ! — tho  Yankee  captain  ! 
Seize  him  !" 

In  a  moment  Clarence  was  upon  his  feet,  and  a  pistol  was 
drawn  from  his  bosom ;  but  Miguel  was  too  quick  for  him.  The 
latter  had  heard  all  about  the  young  captain's  exploits,  and  with 
a  quick  movement  he  knocked  the  pistol  from  his  grasp,  and  then 
seized  and  held  him  until  the  surgeon  came  up.  Clarence — for 
he  it  was — was  thus  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  and  ere  he  could 
shake  ott'  the  surgeon's  grip  Miguel  dealt  him  a  blow  upon  the 
head  that  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

"  The  other  one  !  tho  other  one !"  cried  Tudel.  "  He  belongs  to 
the  same — " 

Though  he  could  speak  no  more,  yet  he  had  spoken  enough. 
San  Benito  caught  the  boy  Peter  and  held  him  fast,  and  as  soon 
as  Clarence  was  bound  they  came  and  secured  the  youngster.  All 
present  had  heard  much  of  the  Texan  Cruiser,  and  they  knew 
him  only  as  the  bitter  enemy  of  their  country,  and  hence  they  felt 
it  a  patriotic  duty  to  secure  him. 

After  this  tho  surgeon  went  to  examine  Tudel's  wound.  Ho 
found  that  tho  ball  had  entered  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  breast ; 
there  was  a  dark,  livid  spot  where  tho  ball  struck,  and  e,  singjo 
drop  of  blood  had  oozed  out. 


"  He  doesn't  bleed,"  said  Miguel,  hopefully. 

"  Not  externally,"  said  the  surgeon,  shaking  his  head  ; 
must  bleed  within.    Tudel — Tudel — do  you  know  me  ?" 

The  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes  and  groaned,  but  he  could 
not  speak. 

"  Can  he  live'!"  asked  Miguel. 

"  I  fear  not,"  was  the  surgeon's  reply. 

This  seemed  to  arouse  tho  pirato's  powers  once  more.  He 
started  up,  and  with  an  expiring  effort  he  gasped  : 
"  St.  Marc — he — is  wounded  !    Can — live  V 
"  I  don't  know.    You  wounded  him  badly." 
"Where?" 
"  In  the  breast." 

The  pirate  muttered  something,  but  it  could  not  be  understood, 
and  on  tho  next  moment  he  sunk  back  upon  the  grass. 

"  He  may  live  till  night,"  said  the  surgeon,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  San  Benito;  "but  I  think  not  longer  than  that." 

In  the  meantime  St.  Marc  had  been  raised  up,  and  his  wound 
examined.  It  bled  freely,  and  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  could  leave 
Tudel  lie  came  to  the  other.  He  introduced  his  probe,  and  found 
the  ball  lodged  against  one  of  the  ribs  near  the  side.  It  was  an 
easy  job  to  extract  it,  and  the  operator  was  sure  no  vital  part  was 
touched.  By  the  timo  the  ball  was  extracted  and  tho  wound 
dressed,  some  twenty  people  had  gathered  about  tho  spot,  and 
among  them  were  three  officers  from  the  city. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?"  cried  one  of  tho  latter,  as  ho  came 
upon  the  spot. 

"  See,"  answered  Martin  San  Benito,  who  knew  that  if  they 
chose,  the  officers  might  bring  them  to  punishment  for  the  part 
they  had  played  in  the  tragedy  just  concluded ;  "  look  ye  at  these 
two  priests — they  are  Yankee  privateers  in  disguise." 

"Ha!"  uttered  the  officer,  starting  as  though  he  had  received 
an  electric  shock. 

"  Yes,  senor,"  resumed  San  Benito,  "  one  of  them  is  Captain 
Howard,  of  the  Lone  Star  I" 

"  No,  no — it  cannot  be  I" 

"  By  my  hopes  of  salvation,"  -uttered  St.  Marc,  raising  himself 
upon  his  elbow,  "  it  is  !  it  is  !" 

"It  is  who  ?"  asked  the  officer. 

"  Clarence  Howard,"  returned  St.  Marc,  faintly. 

"How  is  it?  Who  are  you?"  asked  the  officer,  approaching 
Clarence. 

The  young  man  had  at  first  thought  of  denying  tho  fact,  but 
ho  knew  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for  many  in  the  city  would 
recognize  him,  so  he  frankly  said  : 

"  I  am  Clarence  Howard,  scnor  ;  and  was  once  commander  of 
the  Lone  Star." 

"  Aha — and  now  you  are  come  as  a  spy  I" 

"  No,  senor.  Never  such  a  thought  entered  my  mind.  I  came 
on  business  of  my  own,  entirely." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that." 

"Let  me  speak  one  moment  with  St.  Marc." 

Before  the  officer  could  make  any  reply  the  youth  had  darted  to 
the  wounded  man's  side,  in  spite  of  his  bonds,  and  kneeled  down. 

"Where  is  Irene?"  he  asked,  hurriedly  and  anxiously. 

"  She  has  fled,  I  know  not  whither,"  St.  Marc  returned.  "All 
this  duel  is  on  her  account.  She  fled  from  Jilok  Tudel,  and  he 
accused  me  of  getting  her  away.  But  I  know  nothing  of  her — 
she  has  gone." 

At  this  juncture  those  whom  the  surgeon  had  procured  to 
carry  the  wounded  men  back  to  the  city  came  forward,  and 
the  two  Americans  were  taken  by  the  officers.  That  night 
Antonio  St.  Marc  lay  racked  upon  a  bed  of  pain,  just  at  the  samo 
moment  when  Jilok  Tudel  was  breathing  his  last.  The  pirate 
had  only  prayed  for  one  thing — he  had  begged  of  God  that  he 
might  hear  of  Antonio  St.  Marc's  death  before  he  died;  but  the 
boon  was  not  granted.  He  received  the  messenger  whom  he  had 
last  sent,  and  the  message  was  : 

"  St.  Marc  still  lives  !" 

In  five  minutes  more  Jilok  Tudel  was  dead  I 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  TRISON,  AND  ON  THE  ROAD. 

"Dear  Peter,"  said  Clarence,  as  they  entered  the  strong 
city  in  charge  of  a  squad  of  soldiers  who  had  como  out,  "  let  your 
heart  be  strong.  If  we  are  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  fear,  for  just  as  suro  as  fate  our  country's  arms 
will  conquer  here,  and  then  we  shall  be  roleased  ;  and  we  may  be 
exchanged  before  that  timo,  for  I  can  surely  get  some  word  to 
our  army. 

"  Think  not  of  mo,"  returned  tho  boy.  "  I  fear  nothing  for 
myself." 

Clarence  would  have  spoken  further,  but  the  officer  interfered, 
and  separated  them.  Ere  long  afterwards  they  were  led  into  the 
presence  of  General  Landero,  who  held  command  in  the  city. 
Ho  was  a  dark,  stern-looking  man,  and  his  first  expressions  were 
by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  tho  prisoners  with  hope. 

"  You  are  spies,  eh  ?"  he  uttered,  after  having  scowled  upon 
them  for  some  moments  in  silence. 

"  Excellency,"  spoko  Clarence,  in  reply,  assuming  a  calm, 
frank  tofie ;  "  I  am  well  acquainted  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  have,  with- 
in this  month  past,  taken  several  prisoners  direct  from  here. 
FrQm  thi,s  you  might  perceive  that  for  no  purpose  of  a  spy  could 
I  b,aye  come." 

'<  But  wherefore  do  I  find  you  hero  in  disguise  ?"  asked  the 
general. 

"  I  will  you,  senor.  Some  years  ago  I  saved  one  of  your 
most  wealthy  citizens  from  the  hands  of  a  pirate — I  allude  to  An- 
cmio  S,t.  Marc.    HU  daughter  was  with  him.    I  saw  her,  and 
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loved  her.  I  Rpent  some  time  beneath  her  roof  and  loved  her 
more.  But  circumstances  called  me  away.  A  short  time  since, 
an  old  woman,  called  Calypso,  and  sometimes  'the  Wanderer,' 
came  to  me  and  informed  me  that  Donna  Irene  St.  Marc  wished 
to  see  me.  Her  father  was  about  to  force  her  into  a  marriage 
with  .Tilok  Tudel,  a  bold,  bad  man,  of  whom  your  excellency 
must  have  heard." 

The  commandant  nodded  his  head,  and  Clarence  went  on  : 

"  Only  a  few  days  after  that  I  captured  Jilok  Tudel  and  his 
vessel ;  and  he  informed  mc  that  he  wished  his  liberty  so  that  he 
nvght  return  and  claim  his  wife.  I  took  him  to  Galveston,  and 
ho  made  his  Cicape.  Of  course  I  knew  he  would  return  here  at 
once,  and  I  determined  to  follow  him.  I  only  hoped  to  rescue  the 
being  whom  I  loved  better  than  life  itself.  I  obtained  leave — left 
a  competent  man  in  my  place,  and  then  set  out  with  this  boy  as 
my  only  companion." 

"  But  how  happened  you  to  shoot  two  of  our  best  men  ?"  asked 
the  general,  sternly. 

"  Me  I"  uttered  Clarence,  in  surprise. 

"  Do  you  make  strange  of  it?  Did  you  not  shoot  Tudel  and 
St.  Marc?" 

"  Your  excellency  has  been  misinformed.  When  I  reached  the 
ground  this  morning,  I  found  Tudel  and  St.  Marc  just  preparing 
to  fight  a  duel." 

"  And  did  the  duel  take  place  ?" 

"  It  did,  senor." 

LanderO  turned  to  the  officer  who  had  brought  the  prisoners  in. 
"  Did  you  not  say  these  prisoners  had  shot  those  men  down  ?" 

"Ay,  excellency,  for  so  I  thought  it  was,"  returned  the  officer. 
"  When  I  reached  the  spot,  theso  prisoners  were  bound,  and  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  there  had  been  some  difficulty  in 
apprehending  them." 

"  Whom  did  you  find  there  ?" 

The  officer  named  those  whom  he  had  found  on  the  ground, 
and  the  general  ordered  that  the  surgeon  should  be  sent  for.  It 
was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  the  messengor  returned  with  the 
iurgcon,  and  when  the  latter  came  he  related  all  the  circumstances 
just  as  they  had  transpired.  This  seemed  to  put  a  new  face  upon 
the  matter,  for  the  commandant's  features  relaxed  considerably, 
and  he  looked  more  kindly  upon  the  prisoners. 

"  Senor  capitan,"  ho  said,  addressing  Clarence,  "  you  have  done 
much  harm  to  our  interests,  and  your  vessel  has  long  been  known 
as  a  scourge  upon  our  coast ;  but  you  have  proved  yourself  a  brave 
man,  and  we  can  only  consider  you  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  We  are 
too  thankful  to  have  got  you  safe  within  our  power  to  feel  much 
ill  will  against  you,  for  we  would  much  rather  have  you  here  than 
to  have  you  cruising  about  the  Gulf  upon  our  coast." 

After  this  Clarence  and  Peter  were  led  away  to  the  prison,  and, 
much  to  their  own  joy,  they  were  both  put  in  one  cell.  Their 
money  was  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  required  to  give  up 
their  priestly  robes. 

"  And  now  we'll  take  those  shoes,"  said  the  jailor,  after  the 
prisoners  had  exchanged  the  rest  of  their  garbs. 

"  But  why  need  you  take  theso  ?"  asked  Clarence. 

"  Because  such  were  my  orders.  They're  priest's  shoes,  and 
you  mustn't  keep  them." 

"  Priest's  shoes  1  No,  no,  good  senor — they  are  some  that  we 
have  worn  for  a  long  while.  They  are  easy  to  our  feet,  and  you 
will  surely  allow  us  to  keep  them." 

"  Don't  fear  on  that  account,"  persisted  the  jailor.  "  You  shall 
have  shoes  that  will  bo  as  easy  to  your  feet  as  these.  Come — I 
must  have  them." 

The  jailor  had  been  ordered  to  make  the  prisoners  change  their 
garbs  throughout,  and  he  was  determined  to  have  their  shoes.  As 
a  last  resort,  Clarence  asked  that  ho  might  lie  allowed  to  wear 
them  until  his  feet  had  got  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  stubborn  man.  "  Your  feet  can't  be  very 
sore,  for  you  have  ridden  a  good  part  of  the  way.  I  will  keep 
them  for  you,  so  that  you  can  have  them  when  you  come  out." 

At  length  Clarence  found  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  argue 
the  matter  any  longer,  and  he  gave  up  his  shoes.  Peter  was 
obliged  to  follow  his  example.  Thus  were  they  deprived  of  the 
means  they  had  adopted  for  cutting  their  way  from  prison.  They 
had  feared  that  other  garments  would  be  taken  from  them,  but 
they  had  hoped  they  would  be  allowed  to  retain  their  shoes — so 
all  their  files  and  saws  had  been  secured  between  the  soles.  But 
they  were  gone  now,  and  all  hopes  of  escape  were  cut  off. 
**##***• 

Irene  and  Cassandra  had  renounced  their  priestly  disguises,  for 
they  were  worse  than  useless  in  the  daytime.  Their  fair  faces 
conld  not  be  changed  by  the  dark  robes,  and  the  first  glance, 
even  by  a  child,  at  those  two  countenances,  could  not  but  reveal 
the  female.  Xanpa  assured  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  neighbors,  and  they  soon  became  free  from  the  uneasiness 
which  at  first  troubled  them. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  residence  with  the  good  native,  just 
before  noon,  they  were  startled  by  hearing  their  names  pronounced 
without  the  hut ;  but  their  fear  was  soon  banished  when  they  saw 
the  face  of  Gonzales  Rondo  at  the  door.  But  ho  was  not  alone. 
He  was  followed  by  a  female — an  aged  woman,  bent  and  bowed 
with  age — whom  Irene  quickly  knew  as  Calypso  the  Wanderer. 

"  You  see  I  have  brought  you  an  old  acquaintance,"  said  the 
good  priest,  after  he  had  saluted  the  maidens. 

"  And  one  whom  I  am  glad  to  see,"  returned  Irene,  extending 
her  hand  to  the  old  woman. 

"  Are  ye  glad  to  see  me  %"  asked  Calypso,  eagerly,  as  she  re- 
turned the  maiden's  grasp. 

"  Most  assuredly  I  am,"  Irene  replied,  warmly. 
"  But  why !  What  makes  you  glad  (*  the  old  woman  pursued, 
gazing  admiringly  into  the  fair  girl's  face. 


"Because  you  have  been  kind  to  me." 
"But  I  never  helped  you  any." 

"  You  have  helped  me,  perhaps,  when  you  knew  it  not,"  re- 
turned Irene.  "  You  have  spoken  cheering  words  to  me  ;  and 
you,  more  than  all  others,  even  during  tho  very  few  visits  you 
have  paid  me,  have  opened  my  thoughts  and  feelings  to  those 
nobler  aspirations  which  can  lift  tho  soul  above  the  pangs  of  earth. 
Hence  I  love  thee." 

"  Do  you  ?" 

"  As  God  knows  my  soul,  I  do." 

This  reply  was  fervent,  and  a  bright  tear  glistened  upon  the  old 
woman's  lids  as  she  heard  it. 

*'  And  now,"  said  Irene,  after  these  things  had  passed,  "  what 
has  passed  in  the  city  ?" 

She  spoke  eagerly  and  lowly.  Rondo  pondered  a  few  moments, 
and  then  commenced  to  relate  the  circumstances  as  they  had  oc- 
curred. He  told  her  of  the  dispute  that  had  occurred  between  her 
father  and  Jilok  Tudel,  and  of  its  results.  A  beam  of  relief 
passed  across  her  face  as  she  heard  of  Tudol's  death  ;  but  her 
countenance  changed  when  she  learned  of  Clarence's  apprehen- 
sion and  imprisonment.    Sho  started  up  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"  0  !   He  camo  for  my  sake  !"  she  cried. 

"  He  did,"  returned  Calypso.  "  I  saw  him  in  Texas,  and  I 
told  him  all  you  wished  him  to  know,  and  ho  promised  me  that 
he  would  come  here  and  assist  you  if  ho  could." 

"And  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  generous  work,"  uttered 
Irene,  sadly.  "  0,  I  must  see  him.  Perhaps  we  can  help  him — 
perhaps  save  him  from  the  power  that  holds  him." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  the  priest,  decidedly.  "  You  could  do  no 
good.  He  is  a  prisoner  of  war  only,  and  will  not  suffer  more 
than  all  prisoners  must  suffer.  It  is  proper  that  your  sympathies 
should  be  excited,  but  you  must  be  governed  by  your  own  neces- 
sities now.    You  cannot  return  to  the  city." 

"  But  to  see  Clarence  once  more.  If  it  wero  but  for  a  moment." 

"  He  shall  know  where  you  are,  my  child  ;  and  he  shall  know, 
too,  how  joyfully  you  would  have  risked  jour  own  liberty  to 
see  him." 

"  And  yet,"  murmured  Irene,  sinking  back  in  her  seat,  "  I 
might  see  him.  He  has  sacrificed  much  to  see  me,  and  why 
should  I  now  take  only  self  into  consideration  when  he  is  to  be — " 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  Father  Rondo,  kindly.  "  You  look  upon 
this  question  in  a  wrong  light.  You  are  tho  cause  of  tho  noble 
youth's  visit  to  Vera  Cruz.  You  know  why  he  came,  and  how 
he  must  have  hoped  to  find  you.  Could  ho  find  you  the  wife  of 
another,  his  hopes  would  be  crushed  and  his  joys  all  gone.  As 
sure  as  you  venture  into  the  city,  just  so  sure  will  you  be  appre- 
hended, for  your  father  has  had  every  sentinel  instructed  to  watch 
for  you." 

"  But  Tudel  is  dead,"  said  Irene,  persuasively. 
"  I  know  it ;  but  there  is  one  living  more  dangerous  than  he 
was.    Do  you  remember  Martin  San  Benito  ?" 
"  Yes.    He  gambles  with  my  father." 

"  You  arc  right.  Now  mind  you — I  had  this  from  a  brother 
priest  who  visited  St.  Marc  when  ho  thought  himself  dying.  San 
Benito  has  received  a  pledge  that  he  shall  have  your  hand  if  you 
are  found  ;  and  I  know  your  father  will  keep  this  pledge.  Now 
you  can  see  that  your  venturing  back  into  the  city  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  very  happiness  of  the  man  you  love.  When  peace 
is  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  Clarence  Howard  will  be 
released,  and  he  shall  know  where  to  find  you.  Now.what  say  you  »" 

After  a  few  moments  of  thought  Irene  replied : 

"  You  are  right,  good  father.  I  will  do  as  you  say.  But  you 
will  see  Clarence  ?" 

"I  will — and  I  will  tell  him  all." 

"  0 — you  may  think  me  weak  and  childish,  but  I  cannot  help 
my  feelings  in  this.  Why  I  love  Clarence  so  much,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  I  do  love  him — with  my  whole  soul — and  I  cannot  hide  it." 

"  There  is  no  need  that  you  should  hide  it,  my  child.  The  love 
is  a  noble  one,  and  I  know  its  object  is  worthy.  1  not  only  hope, 
but  I  believe  that  the  future  will  bring  you  together.  But  now 
listen  :  you  must  not  remain  here — your  father  may  soon  recover, 
and  then  he  will  instituto  a  most  rigorous  search  for  you.  I  am 
aware  of  a  fact  that  perhaps  was  never  yet  in  your  knowledge. 
Not  only  has  ho  much  self-interest  iu  having  you  wed  with  San 
Benito,  but  he  fears  to  have  you  at  liberty." 

"Fears  to  have  me  at  liberty?"  repeated  Irene,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  relumed  the  priest.  "  He  fears  to  have  you  away  from 
his  control.  I  know  this,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason  why. 
He  thinks  you  arc  iu  the  city  at  present,  but  it  will  not  take  him 
long  to  discover  tho  truth  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  after  he  gets 
out.  Calypso  is  going  to  the  west,  and  you  can  go  with  her. 
Fear  not  to  place  yourself  wholly  under  her  care  and  guidance." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  have  no  fear  of  that,"  said  the  maiden.  "I 
have  been  aware  that  I  could  not  remain  here  long,  and  I  know 
of  no  one  who  can  go  with  me  whom  I  would  rather  trust." 

"  Bless  you,  Irene,"  uttered  the  old  woman,  fervently.  "  I  can 
guido  you  clear  of  all  danger,  and  conduct  you  to  a  home  where 
you  shall  be  safe.  It  must  bo  far  from  here  ;  but  we  have  plenty 
of  time  for  the  journey." 

It  was  near  night  wheu  the  good  priest  started  to  return  to  the 
city.  He  blessed  his  friends,  and  having  urged  them  to  place 
their  highest  trust  in  God,  he  assured  them  that  they  might  de- 
pend upon  him  for  all  he  could  do.  Then  he  took  up  his  staff  and 
turned  his  steps  back  towards  the  city. 

On  the  following  morning  Irene  and  Cassandra  washed  their 
hands  and  faces  in  a  dark,  brownish  liquid  which  Xanpa  had  pre- 
pared from  some  roots,  and  then  assumed  the  garbs  of  the  com- 
mon mestizo  peasants.  After  this  they  mounted  the  horses  which 
they  had  bought  of  the  Indians,  and  bidding  farewell  to  Xanpa  and 
his  family,  the  trio  were  npon  the  great  road  leading  to  the  capital. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LIOHT  IH  THE  PRISON  HOUSE. 

Slowlt  and  drearily  dragged  the  days  away  to  Clarence  and 
his  boy  companion.  The  dungeon  in  which  they  were  confined 
was  in  the  stout  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  It  was  not  damp 
as  most  of  tho  cells  were,  but  very  strong  and  dark,  there  being 
barely  sufficient  light  to  read  by  at  noonday.  It  was  about  a 
month  after  his  confinement  that  Clarence  was  informed  that  a 
priest  wished  to  see  him.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  day 
had  been  very  bright  and  clear. 

"  What  docs  ho  want  ?"  the  prisoner  asked. 

"  It  is  ono  of  our  good  priests  who  knows  of  your  heresy,  and 
who  would  save  yonr  soul,"  replied  the  jailor. 

Clarence  at  first  thought  of  refusing  to  see  him,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  doing  so  when  Peter  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  No  priest  would  care  enough  for  our  souls  to  wish  to  save 
them.    Some  one  may  wish  to  see  you  for  something  better." 

Clarence  took  tho  hint,  and  bado  the  jailor  to  let  tho  priest 
come  in.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  tho  keeper  returned,  and  a 
Catholic  priest  followed  him  in.  The  former  simply  nodded  an 
introduction,  and  then  withdrew. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  commenced  Father  Rondo — it  was  Gonzales 
— "  how  does  your  confinement  agree  with  you  V 

"  As  well  as  the  same  would  agree  with  any  man  who  preferred 
his  liberty,"  answered  the  youth,  rather  shortly. 

"  But  I  suppose  you  find  some  consolation  in  your  loneliness." 

"  Yes,  senor,"  returned  Clarenco.  "  I  am  consoled  by  the 
belief  that  the  arms  of  my  countrymen  will  ere  long  open  my 
prison  door." 

"  But  have  you  no  trust  in  One  higher  than  tho  armies  of 

earth  ?"  asked  the  priest. 
"  Yes — I  have." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  Perhaps  my  faith  in  God  is  as  strong  as  your  own,"  said  the 
youth,  rather  equivocally. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  son.  I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all,"  the  priest 

replied,  kindly. 

"  I  had  supposed  that  your  people  were  in  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  Protestants  as  no  better  than  infidels,"  said  Clarence. 

"  I  know  the  mass  of  them  do,"  resumed  the  other ;  "  but  I 
have  seen  just  enough  of  this  world  to  know  that  God  never  made 
a  creed.  He  has  made  laws,  and  evory  honest,  intelligent  man  is 
happy  just  so  far  as  he  obeys  those  laws.  We  may  have  different 
methods  of  inculcating  the  great  lessons  of  religion,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  claim  infallibility  for  a  system  which  many  honest  peo- 
ple may  conscientiously  differ  from." 

"  You  talk  with  reason,  senor — more  reason  than  most  strong 
sectarians  are  willing  to  use."  • 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  the  visitor,  with  a  smile.  "  And  now," 
he  resumed,  "  may  I  not  contribute  somewhat  towards  establish- 
ing a  stronger  hope  in  your  soul  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Clarence,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head. 
"  I  am  pretty  firm  in  my  religious  faith,  and  my  Bible  gives  me 
all  the  hope  I  can  ask  for." 

"  Ay — but  your  Bible  does  not  speak  of  everything  that  can 
influence  man.  Is  there  not  something  unmentioned  there  that 
occupies  your  thoughts  at  times  ?" 

"  Senor !"  spoke  the  youth,  starting  to  his  feet,  "  you  may 
speak  plainly." 

"  I  will.    Would  you  like  to  hear  from  Irene  St.  Marc  1" 

"  More  than  from  any  other  living  soul  I"  answered  Clarence, 
quickly  and  eagerly. 

««  Well — I  have  a  message  from  her  to  you.  I  have  had  it  in 
keeping  for  a  month,  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  see  vou.  I  saw  her  one  month  ago,  and  then  I  told  her  yon 
had  been  put  in  prison.  She  would  have  come  to  yon  then  if  I 
would  have  permitted.  No  consideration  of  self  could  deter  her ; 
but  when  I  made  her  understand  that  you  would  suffer  equally 
with  her  if  she  fell  into  her  father's  hands  again,  she  consented 
to  be  governed  by  my  advice.  You  have  seen  the  old  woman. 
Calypso  1" 

*'  Yes,  senor,"  the  youth  replied,  anxiously. 

«  Well — the  maiden  went  away  with  her.  I  promised  that  I 
would  see  you,  and  tell  you  all.  Donna  Irene  loves  you  almost 
too  well.  At  all  events,  her  whole  undivided  heart  is  yours  ;  and 
not  until  I  had  promised  her  that  I  would  see  you,  would  she 
consent  to  leave  tho  vicinity  of  this  city." 

"  O  !"  cried  Clarence,  clasping  his  hands,  and  raising  his  eyce 
to  heaven,  "  God  bless  and  protect  her  I  But  have  you  heard 
from  her  since  ?" 

"  Yes — this  very  morning.  She  was  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a 
week  ago,  and  was  going  from  there  to  Valladolid." 

"  And  was  she  well  ?" 

"  Yes — perfectly  so." 

"  God  be  praised  ?  0, 1  bless  you,  good  senor,  for  this.  Hence- 
forth my  bondage  will  be  light  in  comparison  with  the  past  month. 
Of  course  I  shall  know  where  she  is  when  I  am  free  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  shall  see  mo.  If  I  do  not  find  you,  you  must 
seek  me.  But  I  may  see  you  now  occasionally.  H  you  will  help 
me  make  the  officers  of  the  prison  think  that  I  am  your  confessor 
I  can  gain  access  here  often." 

"  I  will.  0,  I'd  confess  a  thousand  sins  for  one  word  from 
Irene.    But  you  will  coino  as  often  as  you  hear  from  her  V 

"  If  I  can,  of  course ;  for  I  only  hear  for  yon.  She  sends  no 
word  for  me  alone,  save  the  warm  friendship  she  feels  for  all  who 
have  been  kind  to  her." 

Awhile  longer  they  communed  upon  the  subject  of  Ireue  and 
her  father,  and  then  the  good  priest  took  his  leave. 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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MODERN  EGYPTIAN  PLOUGHING. 


SKETCHES  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 
Modern  Egyptian  Ploughing. — Our  engraving  illustrates 
the  manner  of  ploughing  in  Egypt,  the  whole  plough  being  a  rude 
implement  of  wood  and  drawn  by  zebus,  a  peculiar  breed  of 
oxen.  Whether  the  zebu  breed  of  oxen  be,  as  some  contend,  de- 
rived from  a  distinct  origin  from  that  of  the  ordinary  ox,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  determine — suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  presents  marked 
peculiarities  which  clearly  characterize  it.  Narrow,  high  withers, 
surmounted  by  a  large,  fatty  hump,  an  arched  back  rising  at  the 
haunches  and  suddenly  falling  to  the 
tail,  slender  limbs,  a  large,  pendu- 
lous dewlap  falling  in  folds,  long, 
pendant  ears,  and  a  peculiarly  wild 
expression  of  the  eye,  proclaim  the 
zebu  race — a  race  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  our  largest  cattle  to 
that  of  a  young  calf.  This  breed  is 
spread  over  India,  China  and  the 
Indian  islands ;  it  is  also  found  in 
Madagascar  and  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  interior  regions  and 
part  of  the  western  coast,  and  it  is 
used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
draught  and  burden.  India  appears 
to  be  its  parent  country,  and  wo  may 
readily  believe  that  in  remote  ages, 
when  an  extensive  commerce  existed 
between  that  country  and  Egypt,  it 
was  introduced  into  the  land  of  the' 
Pharaohs.  In  Upper  Egypt,  Abys- 
sinia and  Ethiopia  it  is  now  almost 
exclusively  prevalent ;  but  in  Lower 
Egypt,  as  we  learn  from  Burckhardt, 
the  zebu  or  humped  ox  is  unknown. 
It  is  the  zebu  ox  which  is  sculptured 
in  the  cave  temples  of  Ellora,  and 
the  seven  pagodas,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  at  Mahamalaipur  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  We  have 
thus  proofs  of  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  this  breed,  and  of  its  distinctness 
at  a  remote  era,  from  the  common 
ox,  and  that  its  peculiar  characters 
are  what  we  now  see.  The  plough 
was  anciently  a  very  simple  instru- 
ment, and,  as  our  engraving  shows, 
still  continues  so  in  the  East.  It  is 
rather  formed  for  turning  up  super- 
ficially a  light  soil,  than  for  making 
deep  furrows  in  heavy  lands.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  ploughman,  to  work  it 

effectively,  was  obliged  to  guide  it  with  great  care,  bending  over 
it,  and  loading  it  as  far  as  possible  with  his  own  weight,  otherwise 
the  share  would  only  glide  over  the  surface  without  making  a  fur- 
row, and  the  slightest  inattention  or  cessation  of  his  labor  would 
be  followed  by  the  dragging  out  of  the  share  from  the  earth,  or  by 
irregularity  in  the  depth  and  direction  of  the  furrow. — The  Mod- 
ern Svrian  Cart,  shown  in  the  next  engraving  of  our  series, 
is  a  very  cumbrous  concern,  with  solid  wooden  wheels,  and  bear- 
ing pretty  heavily  upon  the  oxen  that  draw  it.  The  yoke  is  of 
formidable  dimensions,  and  were  not  the  cattle  very  hardy  and 


strong,  they  would  sink 
under  the  burden  placed 
on  them. — The  Glean- 
ers of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  our  third  en- 
graving, affords  a  lively 
picture  of  Italian  man- 
ners.   The  cart  carries 
two  men,  a  woman  and 
a  child.    It  is  drawn  by 
buffaloes,  and  on  one  of 
these  a  man  is  perched, 
while  a  peasant  is  stand- 
ing between  the  cattle, 
leaning  on   the  heavy 
yoke.     On  the   left  a 
group  of  male  and  fe- 
male reapers  is  advanc- 
ing. On  the  right  of  the 
picture  a  bagpiper  is 
striking    up   a  merry 
dance,  capering  to  the 
air,   like    the  Roman 
peasant,  who  is  dancing 
beside  him.  Buffaloes 
are  used  in  every  part 
of  Italy,  but  particular- 
ly in  the  south,  as  beasts 
of  burthen.    They  have  long  been  domesticated  in  India,  where 
their  services  render  them  extremely  valuable,  and  have  thence 
spread  to  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.    The  buffalo  differs 
materially  in  its  form  and  general  appearance  from  the  ox,  being 
a  heavier  and  more  clumsy  animal,  as  well  as  more  powerful. 
Though  lower  in  stature  than  the  bull,  it  is  more  massive  in  the 
body,  which  is  supported  on  short,  thick,  solid  limbs  ;  the  hide  is 
coarse  and  dense,  covered  rather  sparingly  with  black,  wiry  hair. 
The  head  is  large  and  carried  with  the  muzzle  projecting  ;  the 


GLEANERS  OP  THE  PONTINE  MARSHES. 

forehead  is  convex,  the  muzzle  large ;  the  horns  are  compressed 
and  lie  back,  turning  up  laterally  and  often  attaining  a  large  size, 
but  the  direction  seldom  allows  the  points  to  be  used  for  goring  ; 
the  ears  are  large  and  pendulous  ;  the  dewlap  is  small  ;  the  eyes 
are  wild,  savage  and  malicious  in  expression  ;  the  tail  is  long  and 
slender.  In  Italy  they  do  good  service  when  oxen  or  horses 
would  fail.  They  thrive  in  places  where  the  malaria  abounds. 
In  a  wild  state  they  range  the  provinces  of  the  Calabrias,  where 
most  of  the  plains  and  valleys  are  partially  swamped  by  the  Lai- 
no,  the  Chratis,  the  Amato,  and  numerous  other  rivers  and 


MODERN  SYRIAN  CART. 

torrents  ;  they  are  almost  the  only  occupants  of  the  plains  of 
P«stum,  and  the  still  wilder  and  more  extensive  flats  of  Apulia. 
The  Pontine  marshes  offer  them  a  various  retreat,  and  in  the 
pestilential  Maremme,  both  of  Rome  and  Tuscany,  scarcely  any 
other  animals,  except  wild  boars  are  ever  seen.  Domesticated, 
they  are  faithful  servants  to  man.  In  some  of  the  marshy  plains 
of  Calabria  communication  would  be  almost  impracticab'e  were  it 
not  for  the  buffalo.  There  are  not  only  morasses,  swamps  and 
bogs  in  every  direction,  but  rivers  suddenly  swollen  to  torrents  in 
rainy  weather  and  unprovided  with 
bridges  of  any  sort,  frequently  occur. 
Here  horses  and  oxen  are  useless, 
but  a  pair  of  good  buffaloes,  work- 
ing chest-deep  in  the  mud,  will,  slow- 
ly indeed,  but  surely,  drag  a  huge 
carro,  with  its  goods  and  passengers, 
safely  through  them.  On  the  great 
plain  of  Apulia,  the  buffalo  is  the 
ordinary  beast  of  draught,  and  at  the 
annual  fair  held  at  Foggia  at  the  end 
of  May,  immense  droves  of  almost 
wild  buffaloes  are  brought  to  the 
town  for  sale.  Fearful  accidents  oc- 
casionally happen,  enraged  animals 
breaking  from  the  dense  mass  in 
spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  buffa- 
lari,  and  rushing  upon  some  object 
of  their  vengeance,  whom  they  strike 
down  and  trample  to  death.  The 
buffalo  as  well  as  the  bull  is  baited 
in  the  amphitheatres  of  Italy. — Our 
next  engraving  shows  an  encamp- 
ment of  nomadic  Tartars,  with  a 
group  of  Tartar  children  playing, 
with  a  bulloc  k  cart  in  the  foreground. 
There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the 
construction  of  these  carts,  and  they 
are  not  very  unlike  to  our  Boston 
trucks.  In  the  distance  a  bullock  is 
seen  harnessed  into  one  of  these  ve- 
hicles, with  a  Tartar  riding  upon  his 
back. — Our  last  engraving  shows  a 
Bullock  Caravan  winding  its 
way  through  Moldavia.  In  these 
wild  regions  the  bullocks  are  indis- 
pensable. Wearily  and  slowly,  yet 
unfalteringly,  they  transport  agricul- 
tural products  heaped  up  in  tall  ve- 
hicles of  peculiar  construction,  bet- 
ter understood  from  our  pictorial 
delineation  than  from  a  written  de- 
scription. It  is  by  these  caravans  that  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Moldavia  are  carried  on.  One  of  these  long  trains,  winding  its 
way  over  a  steppe,  as  represented  in  our  engraving,  is  a  most  cu- 
rious spectacle.  The  rate  of  progress  is  very  slow  hut  uniform. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  hurrying  the  bullocks.  They  will  take 
their  own  time.  "  Slow  but  sure,"  seems  to  be  the  motto  they 
have  adopted  to  guide  them  upon  their  long  and  weary  journeys. 
No  ordinary  obstacle  impedes  their  progress,  and  their  arrival  at 
a  given  point  at  a  given  time  may  be  relied  upon  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  certainty. 
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[Written  for  Ballou 's  Pictorial.] 
CARRIE'S  TOMB. 

BT   ALVIN  HOSMKB. 

Like  the  fairest  rose  of  summer, 

Carrie  bloomed  and  Carrie  died ; 
0,  how  lone  the  world  without  her, 

For  she  was  my  joy  and  pride : 
Long  I  loved  her,  loved  her  dearly — 

Soon  she  was  my  own  to  be; 
But  she's  sleeping,  sweetly  sleeping, 

'Neath  the  dark  magnolia  tree. 

Yonder  see  it  in  the  valley, 

See  its  branches  waving  gay, 
See  that  streamlet  dancing  by  it, 

Singing  sweetly  nil  the  day  : 
Sing  thou  on,  thou  ne'er  wilt  wake  her, 

Who  so  often  sang  with  thee; 
No,  she's  sleeping,  calmly  sleeping, 

'Neath  the  dark  magnolia  tree. 

What  is  home,  my  angel  Carrie, 

To  a  stricken  heart  like  mine? 
What  Is  earth  with  all  Its  treasures, 

When  compared  with  worth  of  thine? 
It  is  nothing,  nothing,  nothing! 

All  Is  nothing  now  to  me; 
0.  alas,  thou'rt  sleeping,  sleeping 

'Neath  the  dark  magnolia  tree. 

Carrie,  yes  ray  gentle  Carrie, 

Dwells  among  the  angels  now; 
One  more  harp  is  heard  in  heaven, 

One  more  heart  is  wrecked  below. 
Bnt  I'm  coming,  yes  I'm  coming, 

For  where  thou  art  I  would  be; 
Soon,  yes,  soon  I  shall  be  sleeping 

'Neath  the  dark  magnolia  tree. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  INDIAN  CAPTIVE. 

BT  ASNE  T.  WILDCR. 

St.  Louis  is  the  centre  of  the  great  traffic  in  furs  of  the  United 
States.  The  Indians  carry  them  thither,  and  exchange  them  for 
various  articles,  especially  for  spirits,  of  which  they  aro  very  fond, 
tobacco,  etc.  The  fur  being  really  the  source  of  their  wealth  in 
this  primitive  commerce,  the  Indians  have  organized  a  particular 
system  to  secure  it  to  themselves  against  the  pale  faces,  who  might 
also  hunt  animals,  and  consequently  provide  themselves  with  the 
merchandize  directly.  This  system  consists  in  pitilessly  murder- 
ing those  who  encroach  on  the  privileges  with  which  the  red-skins 
consider  themselves  alone  and  sovereignly  invested.  Whatever 
may  be  the  risks  to  be  incurred  in  these  perilous  enterprises,  a 
large  number  of  bold  hunters  are  still  to  be  met  with  who  venture 
them. 

Such  was  tho  case  with  two  friends,  Daniel  and  Davidson,  who 
for  a  week  had  located  themselves  on  tho  banks  of  the  Kansas 
Hirer,  one  of  the  numerous  streams  which  empty  into  the  Mis- 
souri, after  having  watered  tho  whole  Indian  territory  west  of  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

One  morning  they  were  tranquilly  descending  the  river  in  a 
pirogue  to  examine  the  snares  which  they  had  laid  the  night  be- 
fore. Tho  embankments  of  the  river  in  the  spot  where  they  found 
themselves  wero  high,  and  each  sido  covered  with  tall  grass  and 
gigantic  trees,  might  conceal  an  army  of  Indians  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  human  eye  discovering  anything  behind  these  for- 
tresses of  verdure,  trunks  and  brushwood.  Even  the  practised  car 
of  the  hunters  was  necessary  to  distinguish,  among  the  various 
sounds  of  tho  two  shores,  the  voices  of  men  or  of  animals. 

During  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  that  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  current  of  the  river,  they  had  heard  nothing  which  could 
make  them  uneasy,  and  had  approached  the  termination  of  their 
voyage  near  enough  to  conceive  tho  hope  of  having  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  Indians,  when  Daniel,  suddenly  suspending  tho 
motion  of  his  oars,  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  pirogue,  and  lis- 
tened attentively. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Davidson. 

"  There,"  said  Daniel,  pointing  to  one  of  the  most  dense  thick- 
ets situated  on  the  left  shore  ;  "  I  heard  steps,  and  saw  the  grass 
agitated."  And  immediately  plying  tho  oars,  he  pushed  tho 
pirogue  into  the  stream. 

"  Come,"  said  Davidson  ;  "  you  arc  too  new  to  the  business  to 
be  sure  of  what  you  say.  1  will  wager  it  is  some  elk  who  wishes 
to  make  acquaintance  with  our  guns." 

As  he  said  this,  Davidson  picked  up  his  gun  which  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe. 

"  It  is  the  Indians,  I  tell  you  !"  replied  Daniel,  rowing  towards 
the  middle  of  the  river. 

At  the  same  instant,  frightful  yells  resounded  in  the  direction 
which  Daniel  had  indicated,  and  forty  Indians  sprang  from  the 
thickets,  with  bows  bent  and  arrows  aimed  at  our  two  hunters. 

'*  What  did  I  tell  you  !"  exclaimed  Daniel,  pale  and  trembling. 
"  What  shall  we  do  V 

"Approach  the  shore,"  replied  Davidson.  "  If  wo  attempt  to 
fly  they  will  tiro  upon  us,  and  in  two  minutes  we  shall  have  as 
many  arrows  in  our  bodies  as  there  are  pins  in  the  cushion  of  a 
housekeeper." 

"If  wo  land  they  will  massacre  us,"  returned  Daniel,  "and  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  death — " 

"  They  are  probably  Blackfeet,  returning  from  St.  Louis,"  re- 
plied Davidson.  "  I  speak  their  language ;  I  will  make  them 
hear  reason.    It  is  one  chance,  and  the  only  one  left  as." 


Whilo  the  two  men  were  exchanging  these  few  words,  the  In- 
dians beckoned  to  them  to  land,  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  coun- 
sels of  Davidson,  Daniel  persisted  in  attempting  to  flee,  an  arrow 
whistled  past  his  ear  and  another  struck  him  on  tho  shoulder. 
Daniel  uttered  a  cry  and  fell.  Davidson  then  seized  the  oars,  and 
directed  the  boat  towards  tho  shore. 

The  Indians  immediately  seized  him,  and  tied  him  hand  and 
foot,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  friendliness  which  ho 
lavished  upon  them.  As  for  the  unfortunate  Daniel,  whose  bleed- 
ing form  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  they  seized  him  and  threw 
him  into  tho  river,  where  he  soon  found  death,  after  a  few  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  reach  the  shore.  Davidson,  a  witness  of  this  act  of 
barbarity,  was  left  to  infer  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

Meanwhile  it  had  not  escaped  him  that  tho  Indians,  before  rid- 
ding themselves  of  Daniel,  in  a  manner  so  expeditious,  had  at- 
tentively examined  tho  state  of  his  wound ;  ho  therefore  thought 
that  they  had  adopted  this  extreme  measure  with  regard  to  his 
unfortunate  companion,  in  the  fear  that  ho  would  become  a  burden 
during  the  long  march  necessary  to  regain  their  village,  situated 
further  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Two  of  the  Indians  placed  Davidson  on  their  shoulders,  and 
transported  him  two  or  threo  hundred  paces  further  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  woods,  where  they  had  encamped  around  a  vast  clear- 
ing. The  unfortunate  prisoner  was  deposited  at  the  feet  of  tho 
chief,  Buffalo  Ilnmp,  carelessly  seated  before  his  wigwam,  and 
smoking  his  pipe  with  the  placidity  of  an  oriental. 

After  having  listened  to  the  recital  of  the  capture  of  Davidson, 
Buffalo  Hump  reflected  a  moment,  then  rose  and  fixed  a  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  on  the  prisoner,  who  felt  an  icy  shudder  run  through 
his  whole  body.  Davidson,  familiar  with  the  customs  of  tho  red 
skins,  conceived  some  hope  from  this  reception  of  the  chief,  who 
certainly  might  have  taken  his  tomahawk  and  broken  his  head 
without  any  form  of  law.  "  My  fate  is,  perhaps,  only  postponed," 
thought  the  hunter ;  "  but  it  is  time  gained  for  me.  In  my  posi- 
tion, I  could  wish  for  nothing  hotter." 

Then  without  manifesting  tho  least  emotion,  and  with  a  very 
firm  voice,  Davidson  again  assured  Buffalo  Hump  of  his  friendly 
intentions.  The  chief  regarded  him  anew  attentively,  then  re- 
entered his  wigwam,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a  dozen  Indian 
warriors.  Tho  rest  of  the  little  band  crouched  on  the  ground,  and 
made  a  circle  around  the  prisoner. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Buffalo  Hump 
emerged  from  his  wigwam.  The  chief  had  passed  this  time  in 
putting  on  his  costume  of  parade  and  ceremony.  This  costume 
was  composed  of  a  tunic  made  of  two  deerskins  sewed  together, 
and  the  6cams  were  covered  with  embroidered  galoon.  Along 
this  galoon,  and  by  way  of  fringe,  hnng  a  garniture  of  black  hair 
from  the  enemies  whom  Buffalo  Hump  had  killed  in  his  divers 
combats.  These  trophies  are  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the 
Indians  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  attach  to  them  great  value.  Abovo 
this  tunic  he  wore  a  sort  of  mantle  of  buffalo  skin,  on  which  were 
coarsely  embroidered  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  His  moccasins 
were  also  of  deerskin,  and  ornamented,  like  his  tunic,  with  the 
hair  of  his  enemies.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  of  ermine,  sur- 
mounted with  two  buffalo  horns,  a  privilege  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  warriors  who  have  merited  the  surnamo  of  bravest  of  the 
braves.  Besides  the  locks  of  hair  which  literally  covered  his  whole 
costume,  Buffalo  Hump  wore  around  his  waist  half  a  dozen  scalps ; 
these  also  were  trophies  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  lance,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  at 
the  end  of  which  floated  two  sacks  formed  of  the  skins  of  animals  ; 
these  were  his  medicinel>aijs,  which  play  an  important  part  in  In- 
dian life.  All  their  superstitions  are  associated  with  them ;  for 
the  mystery  (or  medicine)  is  the  point  of  their  existence;  it  is  also 
tho  key  to  their  religion.  Every  Indian,  therefore,  carries  his 
medicine-bag  with  him.  It  is  tho  skin  of  any  beast,  quadruped, 
bird  or  reptile,  ornamented  with  a  thousand  grotesque  and  fantas- 
tic designs.  Such  is  the  respect  they  profess  for  this  piece  of  skin 
that  they  have  instituted  festivals  in  its  honor,  and  even  impose 
upon  themselves  the  most  severe  mortifications  when  they  think 
they  have  offended  it. 

The  assuming  of  the  medicine-bag  is  an  important  act  in  tho 
life  of  the  Indian.  As  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years,  the  children  quit  the  paternal  wigwam  for  several  davs, 
and  seclude  themselves  in  some  solitary  place,  where  they  invoke 
the  Great  Spirit.  They  fast  during  tho  whole  time  of  this  species 
of  retreat,  which  is  prolonged  until  they  see  in  a  dream  an  animal, 
reptile  or  bird,  no  matter  which.  This  is  destined  to  be  the  guard- 
ian of  their  days,  the  spirit  which  is  to  give  them  strength  and 
courage  in  combat,  and  to  conduct  them  safe  and  sound,  after 
death,  to  the  great  hunting-grounds  of  the  other  world.  At  his 
awakening,  the  child  takes  his  arms,  goes  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
and  does  not  return  till  he  has  secured  the  desired  object. 

The  taking  of  the  medicine-bag  can  be  done  but  once  in  a  life- 
time. So,  in  war,  an  Indian  defends  it  with  desperate  furv,  as 
our  soldiers  defend  their  flag ;  for  if  lie  loaves  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  however  bravely  he  may  have  fought,  ho  has  lost  his 
reputation,  and  the  withering  designation  of  man  williout  a  medi- 
cint-bag  pursues  him  until  he  has  recovered  it  from  the  enemy. 

In  his  right  hand,  therefore,  Buffalo  Hump  carried  his  lance 
with  two  bags,  one  of  which  was  a  trophy  conquered  from  the 
chief  of  another  tribe.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  long  pipe,  the 
stem  of  which  was  at  least  five  feet  in  length.  All  around  it  wero 
rolled  silks  of  various  colors,  and  the  feathers  of  birds.  The 
bowl  of  this  pipe  was  of  red  clay,  representing  a  man  crouching, 
whose  scalped  head  received  the  tobacco.  This  pipe  was  the  work 
of  Buffalo  Hump  himself.  The  stone  of  it  had  been  extracted 
from  the  Sacred  Quarry,  a  place  whither  the  Indians  go  on  pil- 
grimages, and  where,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
enemies  are  obliged  to  treat  each  other  as  friends. 


On  seeing  Buffalo  Hump  appear  in  this  garb,  and  accompanied 
by  the  warriors  who  had  followed  him  into  the  wigwam,  Davidson 
comprehended  that  his  fate  was  about  to  be  decided  in  one  of  those 
councils  where  the  decisions  are  generally  prompt  enough.  The 
chief  seated  himself  on  a  stump  at  the  entrance  of  the  wigwam, 
and  lighted  his  pipe.  He  inhaled  a  whiff  of  tobacco,  the  smoke 
of  which  he  emitted  towards  tho  sky ;  then  a  second,  which  he 
breathed  towards  his  feet,  and  at  last  turned  his  head  towards  the 
four  cardinal  points,  addressing  to  each  of  them  an  equal  puff  of 
smoke. 

The  first  part  of  this  ceremony  was  a  homage  rendered  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  in  the  person  of  the  sun,  whose  rising  Buffalo  Hump 
had  just  saluted  by  sending  tho  smoke  toward*  heaven,  and  his 
setting  by  directing  it  towards  tho  earth.  His  salutation  to  tho 
four  cardinal  points  had  no  other  object  but  to  manifest  his  respect 
for  the  Great  Spirit,  in  whatever  direction  he  caused  the  wind  to 
blow.  After  this  prayer,  addrosscd  through  the  bowl  of  his  pipe, 
the  chief  caused  Davidson  to  be  rolled  to  his  feet,  and  the  council 
of  warriors  commencsd  their  deliberations. 

The  poor  hunter  comprehended  very  well  that  the  point  to  be 
discussed  was  his  extermination  ;  it  remained  to  learn  what  kind 
of  execution  would  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

Buffalo  Hump  suffered  them  all  to  speak ;  then  advanced  to- 
wards Davidson,  aud  loosened  the  cords  by  which  he  was  bound. 

"  Thy  life  is  in  my  power,"  said  he ;  "  nevertheless,  as  thou 
didst  obey  the  orders  of  the  warriors  in  landing  when  they  com- 
manded, I  will  allow  thee  one  chance  of  escape." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Davidson  ;  "  tho  Great  Spirit  will  reward  you." 

"  According  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe,"  continued  the  chief, 
"you  will  be  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  a  family.  If  there  is 
ono  willing  to  take  you,  or  if  any  of  our  women  consents  to  accept 
you  for  a  husband,  you  will  live ;  if  not — " 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Davidson. 

"  Here,"  resumed  Buffalo  Hump,  "  is  only  a  small  number  of 
our  tribe ;  it  is  at  the  village  that  the  trial  must  take  place  ;  you 
must  accompany  us  thither." 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  hunter,  delighted  to  be  let  off  so  easily  for 
the  present,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  wigwams  were  raised,  and  the  fifty 
Indians  who  composed  tho  little  company  were  on  their  march. 
Dogs,  horses  and  women,  each  had  its  load.  As  for  the  men, 
they  carried  none,  except  arms.  They  had  fastened  to  the  horses' 
sides,  like  litters,  the  longest  poles  which  supported  the  tents,  let- 
ting their  extremities  drag  upon  the  ground  ;  then,  across  them, 
were  placed  other  poles  on  which  the  tent  itself  was  rolled,  with  a 
quantity  of  other  household  articles,  provisions,  etc.,  and  above 
all  these,  clung  a  few  children  and  a  dozen  woman,  who  formed  a 
part  of  this  expedition.  The  horses  were  led  by  women,  whose 
business  it  is ;  they  relieved  each  other  from  time  to  time.  On 
the  flanks  of  this  caravan  ran  a  pack  of  dogs  harnessed  to  these 
litters,  dragging  them  like  the  horses. 

Davidson  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  troop,  and  his 
shoulders  so  heavily  laden  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take 
flight.    In  the  evening  his  limbs  were  again  fettered  for  the  night. 

The  little  company  marched  thus  several  days,  now  crossing  the 
plains,  now  travelling  along  tho  banks  of  the  Missouri,  which  it 
approached  immediately  wlien  it  reached  the  tomb  of  Tlie  Black- 
bird. Davidson,  who  had  not  yet  penetrated  so  far  into  the 
famous  far  west,  passed  from  admiration  to  admiration,  and,  but 
for  the  prospect  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him  on  his  arrival  at  the 
village  of  tho  Blackfeet,  would  have  enjoyed  the  journey.  He 
could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when  ho  found 
himself  at  the  top  of  the  mound  of  Tlie  Blackbird.  All  travellers, 
white  or  red  skins,  never  fail  to  pause  there,  the  former  to  enjoy 
the  magnificent  view  in  every  uirection ;  the  latter  to  pay  their  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  tho  remains  of  the  mortal  who  reposes  there. 

On  the  summit  of  this  mound,  in  fact,  was  interred  a  famous 
chief  of  the  Omahaws,  called  The  Blackbird,  and  from  whom  this 
burial-place  derives  its  name.  His  tomb,  which  still  exists,  has 
been  built  more  than  thirty  years.  This  chief,  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  was  attacked  in  this  place  by  the  small  pox,  and, 
though  the  village  of  the  Omahaws  was  sixty  miles  beyond,  was 
buried  here  at  his  own  request.  According  to  his  instructions, 
they  placed  in  his  tomb  his  favorite  war-horse,  to  whose  bridle  was 
suspended  all  the  scalps  of  his  enemies.  He  was  clad  in  his  rich- 
est clothes,  his  eagle-plumed  cap  placed  on  his  head,  his  bow  in  his 
hand,  and  his  quiver  and  shield  on  his  back;  not  forgetting  his 
pipe  or  his  medieine-bag,  according  to  the  established  usage  for 
the  dead.  This  tomb,  whicii  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  travellers. 

Davidson  was  almost  tempted  to  thank  Buffalo  Hump  for  pro- 
curing for  him  this  pleasure.  But  that  very  evening  he  was  des- 
tined to  pay  dearly  for  his  presence  in  the  company ;  and  the 
chief  must  here  had,  as  he  afterward  thought,  very  singular  inten- 
tions in  his  behalf,  not  to  have  delivered  htm  up  to  the  fury  of  his 
warriors. 

The  company  had  travelled  about  an  hour  across  one  of  those 
prairies  where  the  grass  is  tallvr  than  a  man's  head,  even  when 
mounted  on  horseback.  The  little  caravan  pursued  the  crooked 
paths,  made,  through  these  vast,  shadowy  and  mysterious  deserts 
by  hordes  of  buffaloes  and  elks.  Suddenly,  five  or  six  Indians, 
who  were  marching  forward  as  scouts,  stopped,  then  facing  about, 
came  on  a  run  to  rejoin  the  chief,  and  spoke  to  him  with  vivacity. 
Buffalo  Hump  descended  from  his  horse,  and  placed  his  ear  to 
the  ground  ;  then  rose,  saying :  "  The  sound  of  our  horses'  hoofs 
has  awakened  the  spirit  of  tire." 

The  eyes  of  all  the  company,  at  once  angry  and  uneasy,  turned 
towards  Davidson,  and  one  of  the  warriors,  laying  his  haud  upon 
his  tomahawk,  exclaimed  in  a  threatening  tone :  "  Miserable  pale 
faco,  it  is  thou  who  hast  aroused  the  spirit  1" 
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The  presence  of  Davidson  in  the  midst  of  the  little  band  was 
evidently  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  clemency  exercised  by 
the  chief  in  his  behalf  had  not  been  taken  wholly  in  good  part. 
The  words  of  the  warrior  sufficed  to  awaken  the  ferocious  instincts 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  energetic  interference  of  Buffalo  Hump 
was  necessary  to  rescue  him  from  the  fate  to  which  the  Indians 
would  have  subjected  him. 

"  Stop  !"  exclaimed  the  chief ;  "  we  shall  have  time  to  adminis- 
ter punishment,  if  the  fire  strikes  us ;  but  I  hope  the  spirit  of  the 
brave  will  protect  us." 

Then  he  remounted  his  horse,  and,  following  his  example,  the 
caravan  put  their  horses  upon  the  gallop,  and  crossing  thus  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  prairie,  reached  the  summit  of  a  high  mound. 
While  the  Indians  were  ascending  it,  Buffalo  Hump  had  stopped 
alone  with  Davidson  at  its  foot.  Ho  put  aside  the  tall  grass  of 
the  prairie,  and  again  lay  down  as  if  to  listen  for  a  distant  sound. 

"  White  man,"  said  he.,  to  Davidson,  "  it  is  doubtless  thou  who 
hast  awakened  the  spirit  of  fire ;  the  wind  blows  through  his  nos- 
trils. See  that  little  cloud  which  is  rising  above  the  plain  !  But 
we  shall  be  sheltered  from  it.  Fortunately  for  thee,  for  thou 
wouldst  have  paid  with  thy  life  for  the  least  harm  which  had  hap- 
pened to  us.  The  spirit  loves  not  the  men  of  thy  race,  and  it  was 
for  having  spared  the  life  of  one  of  them  that,  twelve  moons  ago, 
the  son  of  Wahchuton  and  his  brave  warriors  were  destroyed  in 
this  very  spot." 

After  having  said  these  words,  Buffalo  Hump  rejoined  his  troop 
at  the  top  of  the  mound.  At  the  same  time,  a  sound,  like  that  of 
a  cataract,  was  heard  afar  off,  and  approached  by  degrees.  The 
wind  continued  to  increase ;  the  heath-cocks  flew  above  their 
heads,  and  the  affrighted  antelope  fled  swiftly  across  the  plain. 
Soon,  in  the  midst  of  the  profound  darkness,  Davidson  perceived 
as  it  were  waves  of  fire  coming  towards  him ;  and  above  them,  an 
immense  cloud  of  black  smoke,  which  extended  from  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  plain  to  the  other,  rolled  majestically  on,  bearing  a  tor- 
rent of  liquid  fire. 

For  the  first  time,  Davidson  could  contemplate  that  terrific  and 
imposing  spectacle  called  a  burning  prairie,  described  by  Cooper. 
These  events  have  various  causes.  They  are  either  accidental  or 
the  result  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  or  whites.  When 
they  are  voluntary,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  they  are  ordinarily 
at  the  commencement  of  spring,  with  the  double  object  of  procur- 
ing fresh  pasturage  for  the  horses  and  of  clearing  paths  more  com- 
modious than  we  have  just  described. 

The  flame,  urged  by  the  wind,  sweeps  these  prairies  with  so 
great  rapidity  that  it  sometimes  overtakes  the  Indians  fleeing  on 
their  most  vigorous  coursers  ;  not  that  the  flame  is  really  swifter 
than  a  horse  upon  the  gallop,  but  because  the  rider  is  impeded  in 
his  course  by  the  height  and  density  of  the  grass.  If  he  is  unfor- 
tunately surprised  on  the  way  by  the  dense  column  of  smoke  which 
always  rolls  in  front  of  the  fire,  the  affrighted  horse  suddenly 
stops,  and  is  quickly  enveloped  by  tho  flame  itself,  which  kindles 
around  him  a  thousand  furnaces. 

After  having  witnessed  these  formidable  conflagrations,  ask  the 
Indian  if  it  is  the  Great  Spirit  who,  combining  all  these  elements 
of  destruction,  launches  against  him  this  storm  of  fire.  Ask  him 
who  has  hurled  the  thunderbolt,  which  has  aroused  this  formidable 
enemy,  swifter  than  his  swiftness,  more  powerful  than  his  strength, 
before  which  his  heart  and  courage  fail.  The  Indian  will  reply, 
it  is  a  mystery!  This  mystery  or  this  particular  deity  is  represent- 
ed in  tho  mind  of  tho  Indian  by  a  fantastic  giant  bearing  a  formi- 
dable bow  which  ho  stretches  across  the  road,  and  from  which  he 
throws  thousands  of  sparks  which  communicate  the  fire. 

Having  escaped  this  peril,  the  troop  of  the  Blackfect  again  start- 
ed ;  and  after  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  Davidson  entered  the 
capital  of  his  enemies.  This  village  was  situated  in  an  immense 
plain,  on  a  rock  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  backed  by  a  river 
which,  by  its  circuits,  made  an  admirable  moat  of  defence.  This 
girdle  of  water  environed  the  city  on  threo  sides,  and  the  fourth 
was  protected  by  a  strong  palisade. 

The  village  presented  a  singular  aspect :  the  huts,  grouped  very 
near  each  other,  and  built  of  earth  and  mud  walls,  were  roofed 
with  a  sort  of  dome,  which,  in  pleasant  days,  was  the  habitual 
spot  for  family  reunions.  Above  the  door  of  each  wigwam  were 
exposed  the  scalps  of  enemies  killed  in  battle :  and  beside  it,  sus- 
pended to  long  transverse  poles,  buffalo  skins,  pieces  of  cloth  or 
stuff.  These  were  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
were  carefully  replaced  whenever  they  became  decayed  or  were 
rent  by  the  wind.  The  interior  of  the  wigwams  announced  a  cer- 
tain ease  and  comfort;  all  the  beds  were  curtained,  and  beside 
each  bed  was  a  porch,  on  which  were  arms,  pipes  and  medicine- 
bags,  all  arranged  with  much  symmetry.  The  habitations  of  all 
tribes  are  not  alike  ;  nevertheless,  almost  all  arc  of  similar  archi- 
tecture. 

The  kind  of  cabins  Davidson  had  just  seen  differed  entirely  from 
those  which  he  had  visited  among  the  tribes  with  whom  he  had 
previously  had  friendly  relations.  These  habitations  were  in  the 
form  of  tents,  made  of  buffalo  skins  sewn  together,  and  supported 
by  polos  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  an  opening  at  the  extrem- 
ity, through  which  the  smoke  escaped  and  light  was  admitted. 
The  Crows  build  the  finest  wigwams.  They  choose  for  this  pur- 
pose very  white  skins,  which  they  ornament  with  silks  and  feath- 
ers of  all  colors,  and  daub  with  paintings  which  give  a  picturesque 
effect.  These  wigwams  are  large  enough  to  contain  forty  persons  ; 
the  pillars  which  support  them,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  are  cut  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  venerable  trees.  They  are  twenty-five 
feet  high.  On  one  of  their  exterior  faces  is  always  painted  tho 
Good  Spirit,  and  on  the  other  tho  Evil  Spirit. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  village,  Davidson  was  present  at  a  singular 
jugglery,  the  denouement  of  which  had  nearly  cost  him  dear,  as  we 
shall  see  by-and-by. 


For  a  long  time  a  great  drought  had  reigned  throughout  the 
country,  and  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  harvest  of  maize  and 
wheat.  The  doctors  assembled  in  council,  and  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  invoke  the  rain.  All  the  young  people  who  aspired 
to  the  coveted  r.nd  important  title  of  doctor  were  commissioned  to 
try  their  influence.  It  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  test  their  capaci- 
ty. Each  of  the  aspirants  ascended  in  his  turn  to  the  top  of  a 
wigwam,  and  summoned  by  gesture,  voice,  prayers  and  threats, 
whatever  method  he  pleased,  the  cloud  from  which  the  beneficent 
rain  was  to  fall.  This  he  did  for  twenty  four  hours ;  and  if  his 
intervention  produced  no  effect,  it  almost  ruined  his  reputation. 
Another  succeeded  him,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  rain  came. 

The  entrance  of  the  chief  and  Davidson  for  a  moment  inter- 
rupted this  jugglery,  which  the  Indians  practised  with  conscien- 
tious gravity.  The  subject  now  to  be  brought  before  them  was 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

Davidson  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  it  was  probable  he 
would  readily  be  accepted  by  the  first  young  squaw  to  whom  he 
should  be  introduced.  It  may  even  be  said  that  Davidson  had  his 
choice  of  several.  He  chose  a  young  woman  named  Rastinava 
(a  girl  whose  hair  has  been  caressed  by  the  sun).  Tho  prisoner 
accepted  the  novel  condition  imposed  upon  him.  Only  his  liberty 
was  not  promised  until  the  clay  of  the  celebration  of  his  marriage, 
which  was  postponed  until  the  arrival  of  the  rain.  Consequently, 
he  was  fastened  to  the  stake  of  a  wigwam. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  ceremony  of  invocation  to  the  rain 
commenced.  The  heavens  had  persisted  for  a  week  in  remaining 
of  the  most  hopeless  blue,  when  at  last  Wakadahahu  (White  Buf- 
falo Mane)  took  possession  of  the  post  above  the  sacred  wigwam, 
and,  in  a  discourse  full  of  arrogance,  affirmed  to  the  crowd  that  he 
was  the  only  one  capable  of  vanquishing  the  charm,  and  he 
launched  in  the  direction  of  the  west  arrows  which  he  said  were 
enchanted. 

Wakadahahu  seemed  to  have  obtained  a  complete  victory,  for 
during  the  night  an  abundant  rain  fell ;  but  unfortunately  this 
rain  was  accompanied  by  a  terrific  storm,  and  the  lightning  struck 
the  young  betrothed  of  Davidson,  Rastivana.  Wakadahahu  was 
at  first  publicly  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  this  accident,  and 
he  was  already  about  to  expiate  this  crime  by  giving  to  the  father 
of  the  young  girl  three  magnificent  horses,  when  it  seemed  to  him 
more  simple  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Davidson. 

"  I,"  said  he,  "  succeeded  in  bringing  the  rain,  therefore,  I  am 
favored  by  the  Great  Spirit ;  now,  since  the  Great  Spirit  has  given 
me  this  mark  of  his  protection,  he  could  not  have  intended  to 
destroy  its  effects  by  making  me  the  cause  of  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune." 

This  logic  was  satisfactory  to  his  simple  auditors,  since  they 
had  been  witnesses  of  his  power  over  the  clouds  and  his  myste- 
rious relations  with  the  Great  Spirit. 

"  The  true  culprit,"  resumed  he,  "is  the  pale  face  whom  you 
have  brought  hither.  His  presence  among  us  has  already  aroused 
the  Fire  Spirit  in  the  prairies,  and  it  is  his  betrothed  whom  the 
lightning  has  just  struck,  as  if  to  prove  that  he  was  not  made  to 
live  among  us." 

The  peroration  of  Wakadahahu  appeared  to  be  as  logical  as  his 
exordium ;  and,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  threateningly  towards 
Davidson,  Wakadahahu  went  away,  proud  of  the  oratorical  suc- 
cess he  had  just  obtained,  and  happy  to  have  saved  his  three 
horses. 

A  cry  of  malediction  escaped  from  every  mouth.  Davidson 
turned  pale.  He  had  comprehended  that  ho  had  no  longer  mercy 
to  expect  from  any  one,  not  even  from  the  chief,  Buffalo  Hump, 
who  immediately  assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  on  the  kind 
of  death  to  which  the  white  prisoner  should  be  subjected.  Even 
the  women,  who,  at  the  moment  of  his  choosing  a  betrothed 
among  them,  had  smiled  upon  him,  now  shunned  him.  The  man 
whose  choice  brought  death,  was  no  longer,  in  their  eyes,  worthy 
of  pity. 

Davidson,  extended  on  the  ground,  was  present  at  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  council.  Some  thought  it  best  to  murder  him  on  the 
spot  by  a  blow  with  the  tomahawk  ;  others  proposed  to  place  him 
at  a  certain  distance,  as  a  mark  on  which  to  exercise  their  skill. 
This  kind  of  diversion,  frequently  enough  employed  by  the  In- 
dians, was  unanimously  approved.  But  the  chief,  who  had 
seemed  to  be  reflecting  for  a  moment,  approached  Davidson  with- 
out pronouncing  a  word,  and  cut  the  bonds  which  retained  him. 

"  Rise,"  said  he. 

Davidson  obeyed.  The  chief  then  examined  his  whole  body 
with  scrupulous  care,  felt  of  his  muscles,  and  when  he  had  termi- 
nated, waved  his  .head  in  token  of  satisfaction  and  smiled. 

"  You  must  be  a  good  runner,"  said  he,  to  Davidson. 

The  latter  divined  the  idea  of  tho  chief.  He  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Indians  to  comprehend  that  he 
was  destined  to  procure  for  Ids  enemies  the  pleasure  of  chasing  a 
man.  Davidson  had  natural  courage,  and  besides,  the  intelligence 
which  an  emergency  usually  brings.  He  did  not  hesitate  a  second, 
and  to  the  question  of  the  chief,  replied : 

"You  are  mistaken;  I  run  very  badly." 

*'  Yet  you  arc  strong,"  replied  the  other;  "your  chest  is  broad, 
your  limbs  supple." 

"  That  is  possible,"  returned  Davidson  ;  "  but  this,"  added  he, 
pointing  to  a  hole  made  by  a  ball  in  his  left  calf, — "  this  has  for  a 
long  time  deprived  me  of  all  the  advantages  you  have  named." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  the  chief ;  "  then  we  will  give  you  the  start. 
If  you  succeed  in  escaping,  so  much  the  better  for  you." 

And,  taking  Davidson  by  the  shoulder,  ho  led  him  about  five 
hundred  paces  from  the  group  of  Indians.  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  free,  Davidson  began  to  run  with  all  the  ardor  which  the 
desire  of  saving  one's  life  can  inspire.  By  the  terrific  yell  uttered 
by  the  whole  pack,  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  in  pursuit. 


Davidson  flew  rather  than  ran.  He  was  himself  astoni. 
his  vigor.  He  had  nearly  a  league  of  the  plain  to  traverse  hi. . 
arriving  at  the  fork  of  the  Missouri ;  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  swim 
across  it,  and  thus  to  place  between  himself  and  his  enemies  an 
obstacle  which  would  necessarily  stop  a  great  number  of  them. 
But  was  it  probable  that  he  could  reach  it?  Such  a  feat  seemed 
beyond  human  strength.  To  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  prairio 
was  covered  with  prickly  pears,  which  tore  his  feet  and  limbs.  At 
every  instant  he  thought  he  heard  the  twanging  of  a  bow,  and  felt 
an  arrow  penetrate  his  flesh.  He  dared  not  turn  his  head,  lest  ho 
should  lose,  even  by  a  second,  the  advance  which  he  had  so  adroit- 
ly gained  upon  his  enemies,  and  on  which  his  life  depended. 

Meanwhile,  the  yells  of  the  Indians  seeming  more  and  more 
distant,  he  conceived  some  hope,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  ven- 
tured to  cast  a  glance  behind  him.  Most  of  his  pursuers  were  at 
a  considerable  distance.  A  few  more  practised  runners  were  in 
advance,  and,  at  a  hundred  paces  nearer  him,  the  chief,  more  agile 
than  the  rest,  was  following  him,  armed  with  a  long  pike,  which 
he  held  ready  to  launch. 

The  unfortunate  Davidson  felt  his  courage  revive.  He  redoubled 
his  efforts,  which  were  so  violent  that  the  blood  streamed  from  his 
nose  and  mouth.  In  proportion  as  he  approached  the  river,  he 
heard  the  chief's  steps  nearer.  A  second  glance  backward  showed 
him  this  indefatigable  enemy  at  fifty  paces  from  him.  Davidson 
stopped  short,  and  hastily  turned,  resolved  to  defend  his  life  dearly 
against  this  single  adversary. 

The  Indian,  astonished  at  this  unexpected  movement,  stopped 
suddenly  to  throw  his  weapon  ;  but  his  limbs  became  embarrassed 
in  some  bushes,  and  he  fell.  Davidson  summoned  new  strength 
and  energy ;  precipitated  himself  like  a  lion  upon  his  enemy  before 
he  had  time  to  rise,  and,  picking  up  the  pike,  nailed  the  savage  to 
the  ground,  and  resumed  his  race. 

On  arriving  beside  their  expiring  chief,  the  Indians  stopped  a 
few  moments  to  utter  around  the  corpse  yells  of  vengeance. 
Davidson,  as  will  be  imagined,  profited  by  this  time  ;  he  gained 
the  forest  which  bordered  the  river,  crossed  it  and  threw  himself 
into  the  water.  He  reached  a  little  island,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  the  trunks  of  trees  brought  down  by  the  current  were  lodged 
in  great  numbers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sort  of  raft  be- 
neath interlacing  branches ;  tho  grass  and  brush  which  had  gath- 
ered around  it  formed  a  refuge  impenetrable  to  the  human  eye, 
and  in  which  the  unfortunate  Davidson  succeeded  in  concealing 
himself. 

Hardly  had  he  recovered  breath  when  he  heard  the  Indians  on 
the  shore  uttering  cries  of  rage.  Through  the  interstices  of  tho 
branches  which  sheltered  him,  he  saw  some  leap  into  the  water, 
and  direct  themselves  towards  the  island.  But  after  a  few  minutes 
of  vain  research,  they  relinquished  it,  and  encamped  on  tho  shore, 
where  they  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  lamentations  around  tho 
body  of  their  chief,  which  had  been  borne  hither. 

What  a  day  of  anguish  for  the  unhappy  Davidson  !  I  leavo 
you  to  divine  it.  But  his  safety  was  certain,  and  this  made  him 
forget  his  fatigues  and  bodily  wounds. 

When  night  had  come,  and  after  the  Indians  had  extinguished 
their  fires  in  order  to  sleep,  he  emerged  from  his  hiding-place, 
gained  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  descended  to  a  considerable 
distance,  until  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  secure  to  dare  to 
land.  Davidson  marched  all  night  with  precipitate  steps,  in  order 
to  leave  far  behind  a  place  which  had  so  nearly  been  fatal  to  him. 
The  next  morning,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  cold  and  hunger,  ho 
arrived  at  an  encampment  of  hunters,  where  he  received  the  atten- 
tions his  condition  required. 

From  that  day,  Davidson  renounced  the  hunting  for  furs.  He 
was  encountered  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  by  the  Blackfect,  who 
recognized  him,  but  who  dared  not  revenge  on  him  the  death  of 
their  chief. 

  4  —  -  —  ►  

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 
Could  the  veil  which  now  separates  us  from  futurity  be  drawn 
aside,  and  those  regions  of  everlasting  happiness  and  sorrow, 
which  strike  so  faintly  on  the  imagination,  be  presented  fully  to 
our  eyes,  it  would  occasion,  I  doubt  not,  a  sudden  and  Strang*  re- 
volution in  our  estimate  of  things.  Many  are  the  distresses,  for 
which  we  now  weep  in  suffering  or  sympathy,  that  would  awaken 
us  to  songs  of  thanksgiving  ;  many  the  dispensations,  which  now 
seem  dreary  and  inexplicable,  that  would  fill  our  adoring  hearts 
with  thanksgiving  and  joy. — John  Bawdier. 
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U.  S.  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  FEJEE  ISLANDS 

Wc  present  to  our  readers,  on  this  and  the  following  page,  a 
series  of  four  views,  beautifully  drawn  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  sketches 
made  on  the  spot  expressly  for  us  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States'  navy.  These  are  all  striking  scenes,  and  are,  1st,  Town 
of  Levuka,  Ov.ilau ;  2d,  The  Burning  of  Namula  ;  3d,  The  Burn- 
ing of  Navua ;  4th,  The  Harbor  of  Apia,  Island  of  Upola.  These 
localities  are  themselves  interesting  from  their  natural  grandeur 
and  pieturesqucness,  but  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  expedition,  a  spirited  account  of  which,  from  the 
narrative  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  engaged  in  this  impor- 
tant affair,  we  give  to  our  readers.  In  July,  1S55,  the  John 
Adams  sloop-of-war,  Commander  Boutwell,  sailed  for  the  Fejee 
Islands,  with  orders  to  investigate  the  outrages  offered  by  these 
islanders  to  American  citizens,  and  settle  all  disputed  claims.  She 
stopped  a  short  time  at  the  Samoan  Islands  for  wood  and  water, 
and  proceeding  thence  to  the  Fejees,  anchored  first  in  Rewa  Roads. 
The  house  of  the  U.  S.  commercial  agent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  at 
Rewa,  had  been  burned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  The 
settling  of  this  matter  and  several  other  affairs  detained  the  ship  a 
couple  of  weeks,  after  which  she  sailed  for  Levuka,  on  the  island 
of  Ovalau,  where  the  white  men  who  live  in  the  group  had  con- 
gregated for  mutual  protection.  The  whites,  about  sixty  in  num- 
ber, live  in  two  rudely  fortified  towns,  subject  to  or  rather  in 
alliance  with  Levuka,  chief  of  Ovalau,  who  not  long  since  revolt- 
ed against  the  king  of  Bau,  and  seems  able  to  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence. The  Adams  remained  at  Ovalau  about  a  month,  to 
strip  and  refit,  during  which  time,  Captain  Boutwell  investigated 
all  the  difficulties  which  were  brought  to  his  notice.  He  sent  to 
Bau,  the  principal  place  in  the  Fejee  Islands,  for  Thakombau, 
chief  of  Bau,  a  powerful  prince,  who  has  assumed  and  for  a  long 
time  supported  the  title  of  Tui  Viti,  or  king  of  Fejee.  This  chief 
was  absent,  making  war,  in  conjunction  with  his  ally,  George, 
king  of  Truga,  upon  a  revolted  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
group,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  recall  him  home.  When  his 
return  was  ascertained,  the  captain  sent  an  armed  party  to  Bau, 
which  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  visit  the  ship.  Satisfactory 
arrangements  were  made  with  Tui  Viti,  and  the  chiefs  subordinate 
to  him,  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Americans  against 


them,  and  they  bound  themselves  to  protect  white  men  as  far  as 
their  power  extended.  From  Ovalau,  the  Adams  sailed  for  Suva, 
a  harbor  of  Viti  Levu,  to  leeward  of  Rewa  (Ilaywa)  Roads.  The 
chief  of  Suva,  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  vassal  of  Ban,  came  on 
board  the  ship  as  soon  as  he  was  sent  for,  and  though  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  ho  seemed  much  frightened  at  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  man-of-war.  He  was  kindly  treated,  and  the  idea  that 
the  Turanga  Manawar,  or  captain,  was  his  friend,  induced  many 
of  the  neighboring  chiefs  to  seek  his  protection  and  alliance,  and 
profess  Christianity.  From  Suva,  boat  expeditions  were  sent  to 
chastise  the  cannibal  chiefs  who  had  refused  to  come  on  board  the 
ship,  or  make  any  atonement  for  the  murders  and  robberies  they 
had  been  guilty  of.  Ti  Sulear,  the  chief  of  Namula  and  Lassa- 
lassa,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle,  Koranduadua,  chief  of  Navua, 
robbed  and  clubbed  nearly  to  death  two  citizens  of  the  United 
States — McComber  and  America  Shattuck,  who  had  been  left 
upon  a  small  island,  in  charge  of  a  stone  house,  to  trade  for  beche 
tit  mer.  After  clubbing  these  men  and  a  half  cast  boy  who  was 
with  them,  he  carried  thun  to  Namula,  where  they  were  shown 
the  ovens  ready  heated  to  prepare  them  for  a  cannibal  feast.  But 
avarice  got  the  better  of  the  cannibal  appetite  of  the  savages,  and 
the  maimed  captives  were  ransomed.  Ti  Sulear  lately  made  a 
meal  of  an  unfortunate  Englishman,  who  had  trusted  himself  in 
his  power;  and  among  other  things  related  of  him,  he  is  said  to 
have  sold  a  woman  to  a  white  man  for  a  wife,  and  when  she  was 
returned  as  not  suiting  the  purchaser,  he  coolly  remarked,  "  She's 
good  to  cat,  anyhow  I  and  ordered  her  to  be  baked  forthwith. 
The  cannibal  chiefs  of  Fejee  regard  the  kaisi  or  poor  women  of 
their  tribes  pretty  much  as  a  farmer  does  the  inmates  of  a  well- 
filled  sty.  On  the  arrival  of  the  John  Adams  at  Suva,  a  canoe 
came  alongside  from  Ti  Sulear  to  know  what  she  wanted.  The 
captain  sent  to  invite  him  to  come  on  board;  but  he,  conscious  of 
his  guilt,  as  soon  as  he  found  she  was  a  man-of-war,  retired  to  his 
stronghold  Namula,  which  is  an  inland  town,  and  from  its  posi- 
tion almost  unapproachable.  Captain  Boutwell  determined  there- 
fore to  punish  him,  and  by  striking  a  severe  blow,  convince  these 
Bavages  that  the  retributive  arm  of  justice  could  reach  them  oven 
in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  On  the  evening  of  the  38th  of  Octo- 
ber, Lieutenant  Shattuck,  assistod  by  Purser  Myers,  Passed -mid- 


shipman Eggleston  and  Mr.  Chafard,  left  the  ship,  hi  command  o 
the  second  and  third  cutters,  containing  thirty-six  well  armed  sail- 
ors and  marinus,  with  orders  to  seize  the  chief,  or  failing  to  secure 
his  person,  burn  his  town.  About  dusk,  the  expedition  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Naikorokoro,  a  narrow  stream  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  ship.  The  boats  ascended  this  a  mile  and 
a  half,  being  compelled  in  many  places,  by  the  mangrove  trees 
which  grew  into  and  around  the  channel,  to  lay  in  oars  and  pole 
along.  The  party  was  then  landed  and  formed,  and  advanced  to 
the  town,  guided  by  a  native  sent  by  the  chief  of  Suva,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  had  shown  the  way,  begged  permission  to  go  back  to 
the  boats  to  be  ont  of  harm's  way,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do, 
thus  obviating  any  danger  of  his  giving  the  alarm.  After  march- 
ing a  mile  through  a  thicket  by  a  narrow,  muddy  path,  and  ford- 
ing the  river  twice,  the  party  came  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
which  they  quickly  ascended,  scrambling  and  crawling,  and  rush- 
ing upon  the  town,  effected  a  complete  surprise.  The  chief  es- 
caped, and  the  commanding  officer,  having  sent  a  captive  to  order 
him  to  surrender  himself  within  half  an  hour,  occupied  the  town, 
which  contained  upwards  of  sixty  houses,  and  waited  the  pre- 
scribed time.  The  chief  not  coming  in,  Lieutenant  Shattuck 
ordered  the  houses  to  be  fired,  having  held  the  town  an  hour,  and 
returned  to  his  boats  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  expedition 
returned  to  the  ship  about  midnight,  having,  on  the  way  bark,  left 
a  message  for  the  Lassalassa  people  that  if  Ti  Sulear  did  not  re- 
pair on  board  and  (soro  soro)  beg  pardon  for  his  offences,  their 
town  would  be  bnrncd  also.  At  the  same  time  the  expedition 
was  sent  against  Namula,  the  launch  containing  a  twelve-pound, 
howitzer  and  twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Acting-Master 
Badger,  assisted  by  Passed-Midshipman  Baker,  and  Gunner  W. 
S.  Hatch,  was  sent  to  Vutia,  near  Rewa,  to  demand  two  men  who 
had  threatened  the  life  of  the  American  consul,  and  attempted  to 
kill  a  man  in  his  employment.  The  next  day,  about  nine  o'clock, 
A.  M  ,  the  launch  was  anchored  in  the  river  before  Vutia,  and  the 
men  demanded ;  they  were  not  delivered  up,  and  the  natives 
showed  they  were  ready  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  land.  A  few 
rounds  of  grape  and  snrapnell  soon  drove  them  out  of  the  town, 
and  Passed-Midshipman  Baker  was  ordered  to  land  with  a  party 
and  burn  the  town,  which  ho  did,  tho  natives  all  the  timo  firing 
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f  rom  the  thickets  on  the  boats  and  burning  party.  Mr.  Badger 
then  landed  his  party  and  the  field  piece,  and  proceeded  to  attack 
and  burn  an  adjoining  and  allied  town.  But  the  Fcjee  men,  who 
had  never  seen  wlieels,  though  several  hundreds  in  number,  were 
so  terrified  at  a  cannon  "  putting  on  legs  and  coming  ashore  after 
them,"  that  they  sent  forward  a  man  with  a  palm  branch  to  demand 
a  truce,  and  immediately  came  to  terms,  promising  future  good 
conduct  and  reparation  for  past  offences.  The  morning  after 
Namula  was  burned,  a  subordinate  chief  came  on  board  to  beg 
pardon  from  Ti  Sulear;  but  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  captain, 
and  Ti  Sulear  was  informed  again  that  if  he  did  not  come  on 
board  in  person,  Lassalassa  would  be  destroyed.  He  failing  to  do 
so,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  October  30,  the  captain  sent  a  party  of 
forty  men  in  two  boats,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lambert, 
Passcd-Midshipman  Egglcston  and  Sailmakcr  Mahoney,  to  attack 
and  burn  Lassalassa.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  the  only  path 
to  it  from  the  seaside  was  defended  by  a  stone  wall  surmounted  by 
a  reed  fence.  The  inhabitants  had  sent,  away  the  women  and 
children,  and  were  armed  and  ready,  with  the  entrance  to  the 
town  barricaded.  The  party  ascended  the  hill,  and  aftsr  firing  a 
volley,  charged  the  barricade  with  a  shout.  The  natives  fled,  and 
the  town  was  seized  and  burned,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man 
severely  wounded.  In  the  meantime,  a  reinforcement  was  sent 
under  the  command  of  Acting-Master  Badger,  on  information 
from  Suva  that  300  men  from  Lamalama  and  other  towns  was 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  Lassalassa..  The  rr inforccment 
arrived,  and  formed  to  the  right  of  the  landing  to  head  this  party 
off ;  but  the  Fcjceans  not  showing  themselves,  all  hands  returned 
on  board  without  further  loss.  At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  the  same  day  Lassalassa  was  destroyed,  the  launch  and 
first  cutter,  containing  the  boat  howitzer  and  sixty  sailors  and 
marines,  left  the  ship,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Sartori, 
assisted  by  Purser  Myers,  Passed-Midshipman  Baker,  Mr.  Cha- 
tard,  Boatswain  Letck  and  Gunner  Hatch,  to  seize  Koranduadua, 
the  uncle  of  the  chief  of  Namula,  who  had  been  a  party  to  the 
clubbing  and  robbery  of  McComber  and  Shattuck.  His  principal 
town,  Navua,  was  situated  about  four  miles  up  the  river  Indinibi, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  ship.  The 
boats  ascended  the  river,  passing  four  towns  on  the  way,  and 


arrived  at  Navna  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  party  was  landed, 
formed  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  A  messenger  was  sent 
for  the  chief,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  fields  outside  the  town. 
He  did  not  appear,  and  the  natives  endeavored  to  gain  time  by 
saying  he  was  coming,  and  making  other  excuses.  In  the  mean- 
time they  beat  the  "  lali,"  or  war  drum,  to  call  their  neighbors  to 
their  assistance,  and  finally  commenced  firing  on  the  party.  The 
officer  in  command  ordered  the  town  to  be  burned,  firing  the 
chief's  house,  which  contained  one  hundred  stand  of  fire-arms, 
powder,  lead,  cutlasses,  etc.,  first.  When  the  town  was  on  fire, 
the  party  re-embarked  and  pushed  off.  When  the  leading  boat 
arrived  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  small  stream  below  the  town,  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  on  it  from  the  thicket,  which  was  returned, 
until  the  launch  came  up  and  drove  the  natives  back  with  grape 
shot.  The  party  then  kept  down  the  river,  under  a  fire  from  both 
banks,  until  they  came  to  the  second  town.  This  would  not  have 
been  burned,  but  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  boats  from  it,  and 
Passcd-Midshipman  Baker  was  ordered  to  land  with  a  party  and 
burn  it,  which  he  did,  driving  the  natives  back  into  the  thicket. 
The  other  towns  were  deserted,  and  as  the  boats  were  not  fired  at 
from  them,  they  were  spared.  One  man  was  killed  and  two 
wounded  in  the  first  cutter  by  the  fire  from  the  banks,  and  a  num- 
ber of  balls  passed  through  the  sides  and  sails  of  the  boats.  Many 
of  the  Fejeeans  must  have  been  killed,  as  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up 
on  them  whenever  they  showed  themselves.  The  party  did  not 
get  back  to  the  ship  until  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  next  day.  The 
effect  of  these  affairs  was  immediately  felt  in  all  directions,  seve- 
ral towns  where  white  men  had  been  robbed  making  restitution 
immediately,  and  sending  to  tell  the  "chief  of  the  man-of-war " 
that  they  would  never  injure  Americans  again.  From  Suva,  the 
ship  sailed  for  Kautavu.  The  chief  of  Natheba  on  that  island  had 
robbed  an  American,  and  sent  the  captain  a  message  "  to  come 
and  fight  him,  &3  he  wanted  some  muskets."  But  the  fame  of  tho 
gun  "  that  put  on  legs  "  had  preceded  the  ship,  and  as  soon  as 
she  arrived,  the  chief  paid  up  and  "  begged  pardon,"  offering  to 
"  lotu,"  or  profess  Christianity.  Nothing  further  remaining  to  be 
done,  the  John  Adams  sailed  for  Valparaiso  from  Natheba  Bay, 
which  is  the  finest  in  Fejee,  and  had  never  been  visited  by  a  ship 
beforo  the  John  Adams. 


SMUGGLED  BOOTS  AND  LACE. 

In  the  days  when  high-heeled  French  boots  were  the  pride  of 
fashion,  there  was  a  shoemaker  in  London  who  made  a  fortuno  by 
the  sale  of  the  best  Paris  boots  at  a  price  which  all  his  fellow- 
tradesmen  declared  ruinous.  He  undersold  the  trade,  and  ob- 
tained troops  of  customers.  "  These  boots  must  be  stolen,"  said 
his  rivals,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  were  :  certainly  they 
were  not  smuggled  boots — for  any  one  could  satisfy  himself  that 
the  full  duty  was  paid  upon  them  at  the  custom-house.  The  shoe- 
maker retired  from  business  with  a  fortune.  Afterwards  his  secret 
was  accidentally  discovered  : — although  he  had  paid  duty  for  the 
boots,  he  had  not  paid  for  everything  that  was  in  them.  There 
was  a  heavy  duty  payable  on  foreign  watches ;  and  every  boot 
consigned  to  him  from  Paris  had  contained  in  its  high  heel  a  cav- 
ity exactly  large  enough  to  hold  a  watch.  The  great  profit  ob- 
tained by  the  trade  in  smuggled  watches  made  it  possible  for  this 
tradesman,  when  he  had  filled  up  their  heels,  to  sell  his  boots  un- 
der prime  cost.  This  was  worth  while  again,  because,  of  course, 
by  the  extension  of  his  boot  trade,  he  increased  his  power  of  im- 
porting watches  duty  free. — Some  years  later,  an  elderly  lady 
and  a  lap-dog  travelled  a  good  deal  between  Dover  and  Ostend. 
It  came  to  be  generally  considered  at  the  custom-house  that  her 
travels  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  smuggling  Brussels  lace,  then 
subject  to  exceedingly  high  duty ;  but  neither  the  examiners  of  her 
luggage,  nor  the  female  searchers  at  the  custom  house,  who  had 
charge  of  her  person,  could,  by  the  narrowest  scrutiny,  find  matter 
for  a  single  accusation.  At  last  she  accepted  a  bribe  from  a  custom- 
house officer  to  make  him  master  of  her  secret.  Calling  to  her 
side  the  lap-dog,  who  was  to  all  strangers  a  very  snappish  little 
cur,  she  asked  the  officer  to  fetch  a  knife  and  rip  the  little  creaturo 
open.  Like  a  few  of  the  dogs  (which  have  sometimes  even  proved 
to  be  rats)  sold  in  the  streets  of  London,  it  gloried  outwardly  in  a 
false  skin  ;  and  between  the  false  skin  and  the  true  skin  was  space 
enough  to  provide  a  thin  cur  with  the  comfortable  fatness  proper 
to  a  lady's  pet,  by  means  of  a  warm  padding  of  the  finest  lace.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  fierce  dogs  were  trained  to  carry  valu- 
able articles  under  false  skins  across  the  frontier.  They  were  taught 
to  know  and  avoid  the  uniform  of  a  custom-house  officer,  and  were 
never  to  be  taken  alive. — Home  Journal. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'8  Pictorial  ] 
A  DRKAM. 

BI    MBS.    R.    T.  ELPREDGE. 

'Twas  evening's  rosy  hour ! 
And  through  my  lattice  swept  a  eooling  breeze, 
That  wafted  fragrance  from  the  flowers  and  trees, 

And  from  the  woodland  bower ; 
June's  blushing  roses  opened  with  the  day, 
Warm  sunbeams  kissed  the  dew-gems  all  away. 

It  was  my  hour  of  prayer ! 
It  hushed  each  thought  of  care  within  my  breast, 
As  the  fond  mother  lulls  her  babo  to  rest, 

And  earth  seemed  bright  and  fair. 
In  such  an  hour  the  loneliest  heart  may  feel 
A  joy  ecstatic  through  the  bosom  steal. 

"  Father,  thy  will  be  done!'' 
It  trembled  on  my  lip  in  arcents  low, 
Sweet  peace  the  worldling's  heart  can  never  know, 

Until  his  heart  be  wrung, 
Thrilled  every  nerve :  my  weary  eyeballs  closed, 
And  soon  I  slumbered  in  calm,  sweet  repose. 

I  stood  beside  a  stream 
Whose  crystal  waves  danced  'neath  the  sun's  warm  light, 
And  nature's  peerless  charms  seemed  fair  and  bright- 
It  was  a  sweet,  sail  dream. 
Around  its  banks  young  children  were  at  play, 
Whilst  in  their  midst  a  beauteous  sleeper  lay. 

I  asked  them  why  he  slept ! 
They  whispered  softly  in  my  listening  ear, 
"This  is  the  1  fount  of  life'  that  ripples  here,"' 

Its  waters  o'er  him  crept : 
He  fell  asleep  to  wake  on  earth  no  more, 
A  bright-winged  seraph  bore  him  from  earth's  shore. 

But  soon  the  scene  was  changed! 
Young  children  round  the  stream  no  longer  played, 
Tall  youths  and  maidens  at  a  distance  strayed, 

And  further  from  it  ranged ; 
Fomc  with  a  careless  tread  sought  pleasure's  hall, 
But  care  was  stamped  upon  the  brow  of  all. 

I  turned  my  eyes  ahove. 
And.  lightly  floating  through  the  white  clouds  there, 
My  eyes  beheld  a  seraph  bright  and  fair, 

A  thing  of  light  and  love ! 
One  pitying  glance  on  that  bright  face  I  read, 
Ere  back  to  heaven  on  angel  wings  it  sped! 

A  prayer  was  in  my  heart! 
My  eyes  unclosed  and  I  grew  sad  again, 
The  vacant  crib  caused  one  wild  throb  of  pain, 

One  trembling  tear  to  start; 
And  then  I  cried,  although  my  heart  seemed  riven, 
"  Father,  I  thank  thee— mine  are  safe  in  heaven  I" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MIRZA  THE  HAKEM. 

BY  DR.  JEROME  V.  C.  SMITH. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  appeared  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  Turk  of  a  singularly  grave  aspect,  who 
rarely  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground  without  exclaiming,  "Al- 
lah Kerim  I"  which  in  plain  English  means,  God  is  great.  lie  had 
a  heavy  black  beard,  that  fell  gracefully  some  inches  below  the 
chin  where  it  grew.  His  eyes  were  full  and  lustrous,  and  black, 
too,  as  the  wing  of  a  raven.  When  he  deigned  to  speak,  there 
was  a  solemnity  of  manner,  and  dignity  of  expression,  that  made 
people  feel  uncomfortably  in  his  presence.  In  person  he  was 
large,  but  the  loose  habiliments  of  the  country  immensely  in- 
creased his  already  apparent  magnitude.  Without  multiplying 
words,  he  was  a  fine,  noble  looking  specimen  of  a  discreet,  well 
fed,  well-to-do  follower  of  the  Prophet. 

In  Turkey,  as  in  Christian  regions  of  the  world,  there  are  mul- 
titudes who  have  more  regard  for  the  condition  of  their  bodies, 
than  fears  in  relation  to  their  souls,  although  they  are  continually 
harping  upon  the  hitter,  by  way  of  showing  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  former. 

Mirza  was  a  doctor.  Translated  from  the  English  language 
into  Arabic  or  Turkish,  doctor  becomes  hakem.  Throughout  the 
East  physicians  are  held  in  high  estimation.  Everybody  is  in 
favor  of  taking  medicine,  and  particularly  so  while  in  good  health, 
because  they  are  better  able  to  bear  up  under  its  effects  than  when 
prostrated  by  disease.  Thus  a  system  of  national  thinking  has 
grown  up,  which  a  hundred  treatises  on  the  absurdity  of  the  cus- 
tom could  not  change  in  the  least.  Their  confidence  in  the  utility 
of  a  drug  is  increased  or  diminished  according  to  its  offensiveness, 
taste  and  smell.  If  terrible  to  swallow,  then  it  must,  of  course,  be 
excellent.  An  emetic  that  vomits  them  to  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
at  once  has  a  reputation.  It  carries  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence 
of  potency.  Negative  qualities  have  no  admirers  among  Mussul- 
inen.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  medicine,  must  be  like  the  wars 
of  their  ancestors,  who  showed  no  quarters. 

Another  phase  in  the  character  of  the  Turks,  who  arc  such  capi- 
tal patients  for  swallowing  doses  without  wry  faces,  is  no  less  ex- 
traordinary. They  never  pay  a  para  to  the  hakem,  if  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  it,  which  they  usually  do,  however  ingeniously  the  man  of 
pulse  and  powders  may  lay  his  plans  for  securing  a  fee. 

After  diligent  inquiry,  no  one  could  ascertain  from  whence 
Mirza  the  Hakem  came.  The  first  that  was  known  of  him  in  a 
way  to  excite  an  interest,  he  was  seen  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
Persian  nig  on  the  steps  of  the  mosque.  At  the  first  call  of  the 
muezzin  for  prayers,  Mirza  was  promptly  at  the  water  tank.  There 
he  rinsed  his  mouth,  rubbed  a  monstrous  row  of  white  teeth  with 


the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  according  to  the  most  orthodox 
direction  of  the  mollahs,  and  then  went  through  the  prescribed 
genuflexions,  bowing  towards  Mecca,  with  a  precision  that  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  lookers  on,  who  not  unfrequently  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  "  He  must  be  a  hadji  from  the  holy  tomb." 
When  these  early  morning  exercises  were  through,  Mirza  seated 
himself  on  the  mat,  filled  the  bowl  of  a  magnificent  narghila,  and 
commenced  smoking,  as  a  man  of  consequence  invariably  smokes 
in  Turkey. 

As  the  veiled  female  slaves  passed  by  in  advance  of  their  beau- 
tiful Circassian  mistresses,  enveloped  in  cashmere  shawls  and  face 
protectors  against  the  impudent  gaze  of  the  vulgar  curious,  or  the 
evil  eye  of  infidel  Giouars,  Mirza  would  bow  his  head,  and  exclaim, 
"  O,  that  you  were  willing  to  be  healed  I"  By  his  side  there  was 
a  display  of  porcelain  pots,  labelled  in  gold.  One  was  marked, 
"  A  Cure  for  the  Heart-Ache  ;"  another,  "  A  Salve  for  making  the 
Eyes  see  through  the  Harem  Walls;"  "Physic  for  making  aged 
Men  young  ;"  "  Powders  that  penetrate  Secrets  ;"  "  Rouge  for 
renovating  decayed  Beauties;"  "  Madjoums  for  making  quarrel- 
some Women  love  their  Husbands  ;"  and  "Pills  that  make  the 
Miserable  Happy."  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  essential  remedies 
the  pious  Hakem  Mirza  displayed  thus  openly  to  the  public. 

By-and-by  the  ladies  were  prompted  by  a  desire  peculiar  to  the 
sex,  to  stop  in  their  promenades  and  ask  a  few  questions.  Scarce- 
ly one  failed  to  discover  a  panacea  for  her  own  case,  which  was  a 
profound  secret  in  her  own  breast.  Even  the  sly  slaves  perceived 
in  the  elegant  pots  something  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on  their 
own  individual  condition.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  holy  ha- 
kem circumscribed  to  idle  women  and  slaves.  Their  proprietors, 
through  both  sources,  heard  of  the  wonderful  medicines  exhibited 
at  Scutari. 

Wherever  human  beings  have  been  found,  women  have  estab- 
lished an  unfailing  reputation  for  being  expert  newsmongers. 
What  is  a  daily  paper  to  the  activity  of  these  messengers  of  mercy 
— if  they  are  mercifully  inclined  1  "  Who,"  asks  Sidi  the  poet, 
"who  can  number  the  motions  of  a  woman's  tongue  ?" 

Presses  under  any  circumstances  arc  of  no  account  in  Turkey 
with  those  who  cannot  read.  Many  learned  mufti,  unlike  attor- 
neys in  America,  cannot  pick  out  a  sentence,  but  they  havo  a  nice 
appreciation  of  articulate  language.  Of  this  subject,  illustrative 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  masses,  other  writers  have  the  field  before 
them.  It  would  embarrass  the  narrative,  if  the  attempt  were  made 
to  particularize  all  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  fanaticism,  and  other 
peculiarities,  characteristic  of  modern  Turks. 

Suffice  it — Hakem  Mirza's  wonderful  pots  were  the  town  talk, 
without  obliging  him  to  open  his  lips  beyond  that  almost  perpetual 
ejaculation,  Allah  Kerim,  when  the  right  kind  of  impressible  speci- 
mens of  humanity  were  within  hearing. 

Kafayli,  the  favorite  wife  of  Stamboul  Effcndi,  the  prefect  of 
police,  was  permitted  to  take  frequent  airings  on  account  of  the 
debilitated  state  of  her  body.  Without  positive  disease,  she  had 
been  slowly  but  perceptibly  wasting  away,  till  her  once  transcen- 
dency beautiful  features  had  become  thin  and  pale;  while  eyes 
that  formerly  sparkled  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  jewels  in  her  rich 
bracelets,  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  back  in  their  sockets.  Daily 
was  the  gem  of  the  effendi's  harem  waning  in  health,  with  the  moral 
certainty  of  soon  becoming  a  tenant  of  the  graveyard  at  the  base 
of  the  Bergalo  Hill,  if  no  remedy  could  be  procured  to  meet  tho 
threatening  emergency. 

Independently  of  the  laceration  of  the  effendi's  warm  affections, 
the  death  of  Kafayli  would  prove  a  severe  pecuniary  loss.  He 
had  purchased  her  from  Ben  Abraham,  a  Circassian  slave  mer- 
chant, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  of  renowned  skill  in  the  selec- 
tion of  beautiful  girls  for  the  Constantinople  market.  Most  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  even  the  Sultan  himself,  were  indebted 
to  the  exquisite  taste  of  Ben  Abraham  for  many  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  female  loveliness  in  the  centre  of  Mahotnmcdan  power. 

Had  there  been  a  suspicion  that  Kafayli's  disease  would  have 
produced  in  the  end  the  sad  effects  now  visible,  Stamboul  Elfendi, 
who  was  a  prudent,  economical  manager,  might  have  passed  her 
oft',  through  some  slave  dealer  of  his  acquaintance,  for  a  fresh  ar- 
rival from  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  suffering  temporarily  by  the 
short  voyage  down  the  Euxine  to  the  gates  of  felicity — Stamboul. 
When  bis  misfortune  was  known  among  gentlemen,  they  com- 
miserated him.  It  was  a  prospective  loss  of  an  ass  load  of  pias- 
ters. No  remedy  in  any  point  of  view  seemed  to  present,  either 
for  her  restoration,  or  his  salvation  in  the  matter  of  her  original 
cost. 

Now  the  real  cause  of  the  misfortune  thus  threatening  the  purse 
of  tho  effendi,  in  the  ill-health  of  the  poor  prisoner  Kafayli,  tho 
Pearl  of  Paradise,  had  never  been  suspected.  Neither  tho  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning,  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  sweet 
singing  of  uncaged  birds  in  the  boughs,  nor  the  witching  dances  of 
the  Bayaderes,  either  cheered  her  subdued  spirit,  or  removed  the 
canker  that  was  gnawing  at  her  vitals. 

No  one  of  the  many  sickly  looking,  feeble,  disconsolate  ladies 
in  yellow  slippers,  who  heard  Mirza  say  Allah  10 rim,  scrutinized 
the  hakem's  little  wonder  pots  with  stronger  yearnings  of  heart 
than  Kafayli.  By  repetitions  of  visits,  a  constitutional  timidity 
gave  wav  to  courage  enough  to  ask  a  few  queitions  of  the  great 
doctor,  touching  the  cost  of  the  costly  remedies  ;  this  was  always 
through  her  attendants.  Had  she  been  in  health,  her  husband 
would  as  ;oon  have  trusted  a  lamb  in  the  lion's  jaws,  as  tho  Pearl 
of  Paradise  without  a  eunuch  to  watch  her  very  breathings. 

Mirza  was  no  idle  observer.  He  saw  the  gazelle  nibble  at  the 
foliage  of  the  shrub  placed  in  the  path,  aud  in  ecstacy  ho  said 
louder  than  ever,  Allah  Kerim  !  Allah  Kerim  I  On  one  occlusion, 
Kafayli  inquired  about  the  properties  of  the  medicine  marked,  "A 
Cure  for  the  Heart-Aebc."  "Aha,"  muttered  the  hakem  to  him- 
self, "  who  that  hath  a  heart  hath  escaped  the  n/ '     ■  V 


Turks  of  high  and  low  estate,  but  especially  the  former  class, 

in  the  meanwhile,  had  become  extensive  patrons.  Pot  after  pot 
had  been  drained  to  the  bottom  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of 
those  broken  down  old  hadjis,  who  werj  determined  to  see  for 
themselves  what  transpired  in  the  harem  during  their  own  sup- 
posed absenco.  The  fact  is,  jealousy  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular section  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  it  is  rife  in  civilized  Europe 
and  America.  The  burning  sands  of  Africa  and  the  Arctic  snows 
produce  alike  the  same  food  for  tho  green-eyed  monster. 

Hakem  Mirza  could  scarcely  keep  a  supply  of  tho  pills  for  mak- 
ing the  miserable  happy.  Several  who  had  exhausted  their  entire 
money  means,  felt  no  sensible  relief,  and  besought  him,  therefore, 
in  mercy  for  their  suffering  condition,  to  bestow  a  few  more  gra- 
tuitously, with  a  full  conviction  they  merely  needed  another  dose 
to  complete  the  cure.  He  invariably  assured  customers  there  was 
something  to  bo  done  by  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
boluses,  which  he  suspected  must  have  been  neglected,  as  a  perfect 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  certainly  would  bring  about  the 
desired  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  the  Mahommedan  faith  in  the 
decrees  of  heaven,  that  whatever  has  been  ordained  to  occur  must 
and  will  take  place,  without  the  possibility  of  averting  a  calamity, 
or  changing,  in  the  remotest  degree,  the  fiat  of  Allah,  it  was  quite 
amazing  to  count  the  numbers  of  white-bearded,  stooping  old  sin- 
ners, supported  on  a  staff,  who  purchased  the  physic  for  making 
the  aged  young  again,  despite  the  unalterable  laws  of  Allnh. 

Nor  is  there  much  that  is  surprising  in  that,  when  the  philoso- 
pher surveys  the  actions  of  men  of  a  purer  faith,  under  the  divine 
guidance  of  a  perfect  revelation.  As  in  Turkey,  the  teeth  decay; 
the  vision  is  indistinct ;  the  muscles  arc  unsteady  in  their  action  ; 
the  functions  of  digestion  and  respiration  are  impaired  by  the 
friction  of  the  organic  machinery  for  threescore  and  ten  years ;  yet 
a  kind  of  thoughtless,  instinctive  love  of  life,  when  the  flame  of 
vitality  flickers  at  the  movement  of  a  zephyr,  prompts  us  to  tako 
in  and  rub  on  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  imagination 
invests  with  recuperative  powers. 

Less  call  was  heard  for  madjoums — the  medicine  for  making 
quarrelsome  women  love  their  husbands — than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  fact  is,  no  discovery  has  thus  far  met  this  deside- 
ratum. No  woman  quarrels  with  the  husband  of  her  choice,  un- 
less she  is  a  lunatic.  At  Stamboul  they  give  themselves  no  anxi- 
ety on  that  score.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  a  new  wife  than  to  under- 
take the  reclamation  of  a  fretful,  peevish  old  one. 

Business  was  increasing,  and  even  the  patients  began  to  perceive 
Hakem  Mirza  was  accumulating  the  money  very  rapidly.  Still,  no 
reports  were  circulating  of  cures,  although  the  talk  about  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  was  the  great  absorbing  topic  of  conversation. 

On  one  marked  occasion,  Kafayli  made  an  actual  purchase  of 
a  pot  of  "  Cure  for  the  Heart-Ache."  As  she  timidly  drew  it  un- 
der the  fold  of  her  ample  cashmere,  on  taking  it  from  the  hand  of 
the  nttendant  negress,  Mirza  rolled  up  his  full  black  eyes  to  the 
zenith,  stroked  bis  beard,  and  in  a  subdued  tone,  repeated  that 
everlasting  declaration  of  tho  true  believers,  Allah  Kerim. 

Some  days  passed  by  before  the  weather  allowed  the  fair  invalid 
to  resume  her  accustomed  walk,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only 
pleasure  within  the  reach  of  her  social  tether.  So  common  was 
her  appearance,  that  the  sight  had  lost  its  novelty  even  to  Giouars, 
and  even  the  inflammable  Turk  smoked  on  without  interruption, 
as  he  tottered  by.  When  she  arrived  at  the  first  step  of  the 
mosque,  which  had  now  become  the  centre  of  a  rising  trade,  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  she  could  support  herself.  Weak  from  tho 
encroachments  of  apparent  disease,  and  panting  from  exhaustion 
produced  by  the  exertion  of  attempting  to  gain  that  point  before 
resting,  came  near  terminating  life.  Mirza  saw  the  danger,  and 
springing  to  his  feet,  with  much  more  energy  than  a  Tnrk  is  accus- 
tomed to  move,  even  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  he  profanely  caught 
the  almost  falling  Pearl  of  Paradise  in  his  brawny  arms.  Spread- 
ing out  one  of  those  shaggy  overcoats  worn  throughout  the  Levant 
both  by  natives  and  travellers,  she  was  gently  seated  upon  it.  In 
doing  it,  the  yashmak  fell  to  one  side,  just  far  enough  to  give  him 
an  imperfect  glimpse  of  her  face.  It  perfectly  electrified  the 
hakem,  who  drew  a  long  inspiration,  and,  as  on  a  thousand  former 
times,  said  aloud,  Allah  Kerim  1 

All  this  while  no  one  but  the  hakem  himself  knew  who  he  really 
was,  or  from  whence  he  came.  His  story  is  quickly  related,  by 
omitting  manifold  exciting  incidents,  which  a  bold  spirit  would 
probably  encounter  in  a  scries  of  extensive  travels  in  pursuit  of  a 
treasure,  on  the  possession  of  which  tho  entire  volume  of  his 
earthly  happiness  was  staked. 

Hakem  Mirza  was  a  fictitious  name.  He  was  neither  a  hakem, 
nor  a  Turk.  His  true  name  was  Gitastro  Vleikos,  and  his  place 
of  nativity  in  the  rocky  cleft  village  of  Sprahlitz,  in  one  of  tho  in- 
terior mountain  districts  of.  Circassia,  where  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged heir  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  region.  A  noble,  daring, 
liberty-loving  father  early  inspired  the  young  Gitastro  with  eternal 
hatred  of  the  Turks,  and  next  to  them,  the  most  odious  of  men 
were  the  Russians.  A  neighboring  village  was  under  the  political 
superintendency  of  a  friend  of  his  father's,  which  gave  occasion 
for  continual  official  intercourse" of  the  two  families.  They  pos- 
sessed the  highest  social  advantages,  and  presented,  in  their  wild 
habitations,  picturesque  independence  and  happy  contentment. 

During  one  of  thoso  silent  invasions  common  in  Circassia  and 
Georgia,  when  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  the  czar  carry  terror  and 
destruction  in  their  marauding  excursions,  by  a  series  of  unac- 
countable mishaps,  Kafayli,  the  only  child  and  darling  of  the  vil- 
lage chief,  was  missing.  When  the  enemy  had  been  driven  into 
the  ravines  below,  and  fragments  of  massive  rocks  were  sent 
rolling  down  upon  them  on  a  revengeful  mission  of  destruction, 
the  bngles  sounded  an  alarm.  The  Pearl  of  Paradise  was  missing, 
and  never  found  by  those  who  were  searching. 
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Gitastro  loved  her  with  a  fervency  which  language  cannot  ex- 
press. She,  too,  returned  his  warmth  of  affection,  as  an  honest- 
hearted,  unsophisticated  child  of  nature  should.  She  had  taken 
no  lessons  in  coquetry,  nor  was  it  the  custom  of  her  countrymen 
to  deny  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Whatever  was  right,  could  not 
be  wrong ;  and  hence,  with  a  confiding  expression  of  attachment, 
was  as  distinctly  portrayed  by  the  innocent,  beautiful  Kafayli,  as 
by  the  manly,  guileless  Gitastro.    They  were  betrothed. 

A  catastrophe  thus  afflicting  did  not  subside  like  a  nine  days' 
wonder..  But  efforts  proved  abortive.  The  Pearl  of  Paradise 
could  not  be  traced,  nor  was  it  ever  known  in  what  manner  she 
had  been  stolen,  till  she  herself  returned  to  explain  the  mystery. 
All  were  finally  convinced  that  the  assault  on  her  father's  domain 
was  sololy  on  her  account. 

Every  preliminary  circumstance  being  accomplished  prepara- 
tory to  a  pilgrimage  over  the  world  in  search  of  his  lost  Kafayli 
being  concluded,  Gitastro  bid  a  farewell  to  home  and  its  former 
endearments.  How  extensively  he  travelled,  and  the  number  of 
kingdoms  he  visited,  intent  upon  ascertaining,  if  within  the  limits 
of  human  possibility,  the  whereabouts  of  his  only  pearl,  should 
she  be  living,  may  be  known  by  a  careful  study  of  the  original 
chronicle. 

finally,  after  tedious,  and  of  course  unsuccessful  wanderings, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Mirza,  and  a  hakem  by  profession,  he 
arrived  at  the  door  of  a  mosque  in  Scutari,  whero  the  scene  of  this 
history  commences. 

It  was  rather  with  a  view  to  raising  the  means  for  further  re- 
search, that  Gitastro  availed  himself  of  the  national  weakness  in 
favor  of  medicine  taking,  that  he  assumed  a  favorite  character.  A 
mock  show  of  piety  for  a  religion  he  abominated,  gave  an  odor  of 
sanctity  to  all  his  successful  after  movements,  which  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  so  eminently  successful. 

When  the  fainting  beauty  first  passed  by  his  stand,  he  little 
thought  her  the  object  of  his  own  intense  adoration.  He,  by  some 
incidental  word,  uttered  to  himself  in  the  way  of  a  soliloquy, 
roused  her  suspicions  that  he  might  have  a  knowledge  of  her  native 
language.  Sho  had  therefore  kept  hoping  to  hear  more,  with  a 
mere  shadow  of  a  possibility  of  finding  some  clue  to  intelligence 
from  Circassia.  This  was  the  real  secret  of  her  promenades. 
Nor  was  sho  half  as  sick  as  she  craftily  appeared.  Even  the  slave 
on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  reported  to  her  master  the  failing, 
drooping  tendency  of  her  lovely  mistress. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  plan  of  the  assault  upon  the  village  was  for 
capturing  the  chief's  daughter,  whose  matchless  beauty  had  been 
heralded  by  the  annual  beauty  buyers,  in  the  ears  of  the  luxurious 
residents  of  Stamboul.  The  Stamboul  Effendi  had  gold,  and  he 
offered  so  magnificently  to  those  who  went  yearly  in  pursuit  of 
materials  for  replenishing  the  harems  of  the  opulent  in  Constanti- 
nople, that  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  them  on  purpose  to 
socure  the  prize.    They  succeeded. 

Immediately  on  being  delivered  to  her  rich  captor — for  Effendi 
was  in  truth  the  guilty  kidnapper — Kafayli  feigned  the  worst  forms 
of  several  maladies.  By  taking  barely  food  enough  to  sustain 
life,  and  that  of  the  poorest  and  least  nutritious  quality,  the  beauty 
ho  valued  beyond  diamonds,  faded  to  a  sickly  hue.  She  daily 
chewed  disgustingly  offensive  gums,  the  odor  of  which  gave  to  her 
breath  an  unbearable  fetor.  Practising  arts  of  deception,  of  that 
kind  which  a  woman  only  could  successfully  carry  through,  sho 
had  saved  herself  from  the  pollution  of  that  unfeeling  wretch — the 
chief  of  police,  who  claimed  to  own  Jie  r. 

Accustomed  to  see  the  sick  lady,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
holy  reputation  of  Mirza,  and  the  simple  fact  of  resting  on  the 
step  of  the  mosque  with  the  hakem,  who  might  be  preparing  some- 
thing to  relieve  her  supposed  suffering,  produced  no  disturbance. 

Gitastro  murmured  "  Kafayli  "  unconsciously,  whilo  musing  by 
her  side.  Sho  started  with  convulsive  surprise  at  the  sound  of  her 
name  from  the  hakem's  lips. 

"  Has  my  slave  given  you  my  name,  0,  hakem  1"  hastily  in- 
quired the  trembling  prisoner. 

"  No,  fairest  of  the  houris,"  replied  Gitastro.  "  It  was  the  name 
of  the  Pearl  of  Paradise,  in  the  wilds  of  the  far-off  mountains." 

"  Gitastro  " — she  whispered  it — "  I  am  tho  wretched  remains  of 
the  Pearl  I" 

Instantly  they  mutually  recognized  each  other  in  the  completest 
manner.  Their  discretion  saved  them  both ;  and  that  very  day 
they  journeyed  homeward  on  the  pretext  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  a 
Mahommedan  saint,  by  direction  of  the  hakem,  and  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  Stamboul  Effendi,  who,  believing  she  would 
die  on  tho  route,  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pleasant  idea  of  thus 
saving  himself  tho  expense  of  a  burial.  Thirty-five  days  after 
they  were  at  their  mountain  homes  in  Ciravssia,  the  happiest  hus- 
band and  wife  in  existence. 


AKABIAN  HOSPITALITY. 

Tho  Arab  is  generous  and  hospitable.  His  guest  honors  him 
by  accepting  his  hospitality,  and  greatly  mortifies  him  by  refusing 
it.  It  is  an  old  saying  witli  him,  that  there  are  four  things  for 
which  we  are  to  be  grateful — tho  birth  of  a  son,  tho  birth  of  a  foal 
from  some  favorite  mare,  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  and  the  rbe  of  a 
new  poet  in  the  tribe.  A  story  is  told  of  three  chiefs,  Abdallah, 
Mustapha  and  Hassan,  all  famous  for  their  generosity,  and  respect- 
ing whom  a  wager  was  made  to  determine  which  was  the  most 
hospitable.  An  Arab,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  went  first  to  Abdal- 
lah, who  was  setting  out  on  a  journey.  The  beggar  told  a  pitiful 
tale,  and  asked  for  help.  Abdallah  dismounted  from  his  drome- 
dary, and  gave  it  to  him,  with  all  its  load.  Mustapha,  when  ap- 
plied to,  was  asleep,  but  his  master's  generosity  gave  tho  beggar  u 
big  containing  4000  pieces  of  gold.  When  Mustapha  awoke  he 
was  angry.and  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  call  me  1  I  would  have  given 
him  much  more."  Hassan  was  old  and  blind,  and  when  the  beggar 
met  him,  was  on  his  way  to  the  mosque,  leaning  upon  two  slaves. 
In  reply  to  the  beggar's  petition  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  but  these 
two  slaves — take  them,"  and  thereupon  began  feeling  his  way  along 
by  the  wall.  The  palm  was  awarded  to  Hassan. — Saturday  Gazette. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

MY  UNCLE  NATHANIEL. 

BY   MARY  A.  LOWELL. 

I  was  called  down  from  a  pleasant  book,  which  I  was  reading, 
to  see  some  one  who  inquired  for  me.  I  was  just  in  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  volume,  too,  when  the  heroine  was  going,  for 
aught  that  I  knew,  to  "  expire  in  a  blissful  shiver  ;"  and  my  vexa- 
tion at  being  interrupted  was  correspondingly  great.  I  fumed  and 
fretted,  but  to  no  purpose. 

I  had  been  so  interested  in  the  book,  that  I  had  not  noticed  the 
appearance  of  my  room,  or  of  myself.  As  I  went  out  at  the  door, 
a  backward  glance  showed  me  such  confusion  of  tables,  chairs  and 
playthings,  as  only  three  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  could  possibly  have  accomplished.    It  could  be  only  rivalled 

by  the  confusion  in  M  's  head,  when  he  endeavors  to  illustrate 

his  position  !  In  the  hall,  I  chanced  to  look  in  the  glass  over  the 
hat-stand.  What  a  spectacle  I  presented  then  !  My  lace  cap  was 
all  awry,  my  collar  unpinned,  and  the  false  curls  which  I  had 
worn  in  front  (serenely  imagining  that  no  one  could  detect  the 
cheat),  were  dangling  over  the  back  of  my  dress,  pinned  there  by 
Susie,  or  Tommy,  or  little  Lu,  who  had  all  taken  turns  in  beauti- 
fying my  head,  while  I  was  reading. 

Hastily  adjusting  my  dress,  I  opened  the  parlor  door,  where  I 
was  seized  by  my  great  uncle,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Slingsby,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  lived  ever  since  I 
could  remember.  Twice  before  I  had  seen  him — once  when  I  was 
ten  years  old,  and  again  at  fifteen,  when  he  had  made  a  visit  at 
the  very  sultriest  season.  My  other  remembrances  of  him  came  in 
the  shape  of  sundry  jars  and  bottles  of  delicious  sweetmeats, 
which  he  sent  every  year  regularly  to  my  mother,  who  was  his 
niece. 

I  knew  him  instantly,  He  was  a  large,  tall,  strong  man,  with 
an  eye  like  an  eagle's,  and  a  nose  that  looked  forth  like  the 
tower  of  Lebanon  !  That  nose  betrayed  him  at  once.  There 
never  was  such  another ;  and  as  if  the  size  was  not  enough  to 
mark  its  identity,  there  was  an  awful  wart  on  one  side  of  it,  which 
I  remember  well.  On  his  first  visit,  my  mother  had  put  me  to 
bed  in  disgrace,  for  making  a  drawing  thereof,  and  showing  it  to 
my  little  brother — making  him  laugh  under  the  very  shadow  of 
that  mighty  nose. 

"  Well,  tho  nose  was  there  in  undiminished  greatness,  and  so 
was  its  owner ;  but  what,  or  who  was  that  behind  his  immensely 
broad  figure  ?  I  could  see  the  end  of  a  plume  at  one  of  his  elbows, 
and  just  behind  his  large,  gouty-looking  shoes,  a  black  silk  flounce 
was  hanging  gracefully.  I  dodged  every  way  to  find  out  why  he 
wore  these  queer  appendages. 

My  uncle  dodged,  too,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  my  perplexity;  so  I 
ran  fairly  round  him — and  it  was  pretty  good  exercise  for  a  hot 
day,  too — and  saw  that  the  plume,  which  after  all  was  only  a  straw 
one,  and  the  flounce  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  a  very  nice  looking 
young  lady,  who  curtsied,  smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me. 

Now,  is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  this  old  bachelor  of  sixty-five 
has  committed  matrimony  at  last,  and  that,  too,  with  this  little 
fairy  thing  of  seventeen  ?  Perhaps  my  look  showed  my  horror  of 
such  a  proceeding ;  for,  as  if  to  reply  to  my  thought,  Mr.  Slingsby 
said,  "  This  is  not  my  wife, niece,  but  my  daughter."  Daughter; 
well,  that  was  queer  I  I  am  afraid,  that  I  was  very  inhospitable 
at  that  moment.  "  My  adopted  daughter,  Juliana  Dallas,"  said 
my  uncle,  "  let  me  beg  you  to  consider  her  as  a  cousin." 

That  set  us  all  right  again  ;  and  looking  kindly  upon  her — for 
my  heart  always  warms  to  orphans,  and  I  knew  she  must  be  one, 
though  how  my  uncle,  bachelor  and  miser  as  he  was  said  to  be, 
should  have  happened  to  take  her,  was  more  than  I  could  under- 
stand— I  saw  her,  as  she  truly  was,  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
girl.  The  next  half  hour  made  her  as  well  acquainted  with  as  all, 
as  though  she  had  lived  next  door  all  her  life,  and  borrowed  our 
newspaper  every  day.  Susio  and  Tommy  were  both  on  her  lap 
at  once,  and  little  Lu's  fat  arms  were  round  her  neck,  and  she  was 
calling  my  husband,  "  Cousin  William." 

She  had  made  the  torn-  of  the  New  England  States  already,  for 
Uncle  Nathaniel  had  nearer  relatives  than  wo  were,  and  had 
shown  his  "daughter"  to  them  all ;  and  she  had  abundant  stories 
to  relate  to  us  of  the  true-hearted  Yankee  hospitality  she  had  ex- 
perienced. How  she  made  us  love  her !  She  was  born  to  love 
and  be  loved.  Old  and  young,  married  and  single,  children,  ser- 
vants, work-people,  all  bowed  at  the  very  feet  of  Juliana  Dallas. 

"  But  how  came  you  to  be  taken  by  our  queer  old  uncle  V  said 
my  husband  to  her  one  day,  when  sho  had  pinned  a  white  ribbon 
on  his  hat,  and  emptied  his  shot-bag  into  his  hoots.  "  Sit  down, 
if  you  can  keep  out  of  mischief  awhile,  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 

She  did  tell  us,  amidst  tears  that  rained  fast  over  her  beautiful 
face,  and  laughter  that  was  delicious  to  listen  to — so  deep  seemed 
the  flow  of  gaiety  in  that  light  and  changeful  spirit.  Tears  that 
streamed  naturally,  at  the  loss  of  her  own  parents,  and  laughter, 
rich  and  musical  as  tho  flow  of  a  mountain  stream,  at  the  odd  sub- 
stitute who  supplied  their  place.  And  yet  her  manner  to  him  was 
so  tender  and  respectful  I 

The  mother  of  Juliana  was  an  orphan  girl,  who  went  out  to  the 
West  Indies  twenty  years  ago,  with  some  relations  about  to  settle 
thtfre.  She  was  a  beautiful  French  girl,  with  all  the  graco  and 
accomplishments  which  they  umally  possess. 

My  uncle,  then  past  forty,  saw  and  admired  her.  She  knew 
and  acknowledged  his  worth,  but  her  heart  was  already  given  to 
her  cousin,  Alexandre  Dallas,  with  whose  family  she  had  emi- 
grated. She  was  kind,  gentle  and  considerate  of  his  feelings  in 
her  refusal,  and  made  him  her  friend  for  life.  When  the  terrible 
Wast  India  fever  depopulated  the  plantations,  it  did  not  spare  the 


Dallas  family ;  and  this  child,  then  only  eight  years  old 
only  survivor. 

My  uncle  stayed  by  the  sick  bed  of  the  husband  until  he  died  ; 
and  poor  Sophia  died  in  his  arms,  imploring  my  uncle  to  take 
charge  of  her  child.  He  promised,  and  she  died  with  a  blessing 
on  her  lips.  It  was  rather  embarrassing  to  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man to  know  what  to  do  with  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  and  at 
first,  he  felt  quite  unequal  to  the  task  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
perform ;  but  a  lady  friend  very  kindly  relieved  him  from  the 
charge,  in  a  great  measure.  Juliana  grew  up  lovely,  intellectual, 
spiriiuelle.  No  study  too  abstruse  for  her  to  overcome,  no  wit  so 
keen  that  she  could  not  parry,  no  art  that  she  could  not  appreciate. 
For  every  sorrow  she  had  a  tear ;  for  every  note  of  mirth  she  gavo 
back  delicious  laughter,  ringing  like  music  on  the  listener's  ear. 

She  had  finished  her  education,  and  was  now  seventeen.  Uncle 
Nathaniel  wanted  to  see  how  Young  America  was  likely  to  affect 
his  protege  ;  and  he  took  her  over  the  water,  to  exhibit  her  lo  his 
nieces  and  nephews.  She  laughed  with  them,  and  at  them  to  her 
heart's  content — shed  a  torrent  of  tears  as  she  parted  successively 
with  each — and  departed  to  her  West  Indian  home  again,  with  a 
heart  ungratefully  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  cousin  Jonathan  I 

It  was  some  time  before  I  heard  from  my  beautiful  friend. 
When  I  did  so,  it  was  to  find  that  she  was  married  to  one,  who,  as 
she  expressed  it,  had  "  showered  a  wholo  heartful  of  affection  at 
her  feet."  She  added,  "I  should  like,  dear  friend,  to  lift  the  cur- 
tain of  the  past,  and  expose  to  your  sympathizing  vision  all  the 
'  ups  and  downs '  of  my  life  since  I  saw  you  ;  recount  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  I  have  passed  ;  dwell  with  rapturous  delight 
on  the  flowers  that  have  bloomed  in  my  way,  and  gaze  for  awhile 
upon  the  kindly  stars  that  havo  illumined  the  horizon  of  my 
earthly  joys,  hopes  and  cares.  And  I  should  pause,  with  subdued 
and  chastened  feelings,  beneath  the  tearful  clouds  of  sorrow  and 
grief  that  once  rested  upon  my  home,  and  received  from  my  sight 
an  angel  to  the  skies  !  I  would  tell  you  of  the  time  when  my 
child  departed  to  that  '  life  elysian,  whose  portal  we  call  death !' 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  sadder,  perhaps  a  wiser,  woman  than  when  I  saw 
you.  And  yet  the  natural  vivacity  of  temperament,  which  I  in- 
herit from  my  French  ancestry,  will,  I  presume,  tinge  my  charac- 
ter as  long  as  I  live ;  nor  do  I  wish  it  otherwise.  And  I  could 
tell  you,  too,  of  wasting  sickness,  of  a  mind  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  insanity,  of  dark  temptations,  which  I  now  shudder  to 
think  of,  and  which  I  bless  God  for  preserving  me  from.  I  still 
weep  and  smile  by  turns,  as  I  dwell  on  life's  grave  or  gay  moods." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  this  romantic,  impulsive  creature  was 
well  married ;  for  there  had  been  people  wicked  enough  to  say, 
that  poor  old  Uncle  Nathaniel  was  bringing  her  up  to  be  his  wife  ! 

The  last  news  that  I  heard  was,  that  the  nose,  with  the  owner 
attached  to  it,  had  become  the  property  of  the  wealthy  widow  of  a 
West  Indian  planter,  whose  own  nose  was  of  the  genus  pug,  and 
was  said  to  possess  an  irresistibly  upward  tendency.  My  uncle'a 
was  perfect,  by  comparison ;  and  the  widow  gladly  exchanged  her 
riches  for  a  nose,  of  which  she  felt  the  full  value.  Her  only 
thought  of  happiness  was  to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  that  mighty 
nose ;  and  my  uncle,  grateful  for  her  strong  admiration  for  tho 
crowning  ornament  of  his  face,  laid  the  nose  and  its  proprietor  at 
her  feet ! 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

TnitEE  D\Y8  on  the  White  Mountains,  etc.  By  Dr.  B.  L.  Ball.  Boston: 
Nathaniel  Noyes.    1856.    18mo.    pp.  65. 

This  is  a  narrative  of  Dr.  Ball's  thrilling  adventures  on  the  White  Moun- 
tains Inst  October,  when  he  lost  his  way,  and  came  near  losing  his  life.  It  has 
all  the  charm  of  romance,  with  the  interest  of  reality.  Having  heard  the  doc- 
tor's narrative  from  his  own  lips,  we  feci  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  this 
little  publication. 

Berenice.   A  Novel.   Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1856.  12mo.  pp.332. 

A  sad  story  of  woman's  trials  and  temptations,  hinging  on  an  unfortunate 
marriage, and  written  with  great  power.  It  is  a  hook  which  will  give  rise,  per- 
haps, to  severe  criticism,  but  will  be  universally  read. 

Coi.omra.  From  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimee.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson 
&  Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp  310 

Merimee  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  French  writers,  yet  utterly  unknown 
to  those  ignorant  of  the  French  language.  "Colomba"  is  a  delightful  story, 
the  scene  of  which  lies  in  the  unhackneyed  island  of  Corsica;  and  the  pub- 
lishers deserve  great  credit  in  bringing  it  in  a  classical  English  dress  before 
the  reading  public. 

The  Second  Marriage:  or.  A  Dnug/ttrr's  Trials.  A  Domestic  Tale  of  New 
York.  By  Charles  Burditt.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1856.  18mo. 
pp.  238. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  no  novice,  and  tells  his  story  of  domestic  troubles 
and  trials  with  much  dramatic  effect.  The  curtain  falls  on  a  happy  denoue- 
ment, the  sine  qua  non  of  a  popular  uovel.    For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

Home  Studies.  By  Rcdecca  A.  Upton.  Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  1856. 
18mo.    pp.  246. 

This  is  a  miscellany  alphabetically  arranged,  embracing  much  information 
relating  to  gardening,  housekeeping,  and  other  matters,  that  cannot  but  prove 
valuable  in  every  family. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  has  just  published  "  The 
Lost  Birdling  Cavatina,"  by  Hon.  A.  W.  nun],  music  by  Pietro  Ccutemeri; 
"  English  Quadrille,"  by  Jullieu.  and  "  My  Darling  Adelaide,''  a  ballad,  by 
Joseph  W.  Turner. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  op 
Slavery,  and  to  the  Government  of  the  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Uolps.  2 
vols.    12mo.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1856. 

This  history  embraces  a  vast  array  of  facts  and  is  Illustrated  by  numerous 
maps  and  diagrams.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  and  will  doubtless  meet] 
with  a  large  sale.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Tragedies  of  JEsciiylus.  Literally  Translated.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  394. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  series  embraced  in  Harpers'  11  Clasflral 
Library."  The  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  that  admirable  scholar,  Theo- 
dore Alois  Buckley.  It.  A.    For  sale  by  Kcdding  &  Co. 

New  Music— G.  P.  Heed  &  Co..  13  Tremont,  Street,  has  just  published  :'  Do 
parted  Days."  an  instrumental  Nocturno,  and  "  A  Tanto  Amur,"  an  aria,  from 
"  The  Favorite." 

Sight  and  Hearing— now  Preserved,  and  now  Lost.  By  Dr.  J.  Henry  Clark. 
New  York:  C.  Scribuer.    1855.    I-   pp.351. 

An  excellent  treatise  on  the  organs  of  seeing  and  hearing,  their  uses,  abuses, 
diseases  and  remedies—  written  in  a  plain,  Intelligible  style,  with  not  a  tinge  of 
quackery  in  the  whole  book.    For  sale  by  Fetridgc  &  Co. 

The  YouTn  of  the  Old  Dominion.    By  Samuel  Hopkins.   Boston:  John  P. 

Jewett  &  Co.   1856.    I2mo.    pp.  473. 

This  story  is  written  with  great  spirit,  and  cnibroees  many  of  those  stirring 
historical  scenes  which  cast  the  light  of  romance  over  the  early  history  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  We  are  glad  that  our  writers  are  working  American  rein,  in- 
stcad.of  seeking  for  the  golden  ore  of  literature  in  foreign  lands. 
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HON.  GEORGE  M.  DALLAS, 
UNITED  STATES  MINISTER   TO  ENGLAND. 

We  present  herewith  a  very  fine  and  strik- 
ing likeness  of  our  present  minister  to  Eng- 
land, whose  head  is  such  a  one  as  an  artist 
loves  to  delineate,  full  of  character  and  strong- 
ly individualized.     George  Mifflin  Dallas  is 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  public  men, 
and  one  well  fitted  by  his  antecedents  as  well 
as  by  his  personal  character,  to  represent  tho 
republic  in  a  European  court.     Though  a 
zealous  party  man,  he  is  one  of  those  high- 
minded  statesmen  who  are  above  mere  party 
considerations  on  all  questions  where  the  re- 
lations of  our  country  with  foreign  powers  are 
involved.    At  once  cool  and  courteous,  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  best  of  diplomatic 
schools,  and  with  large  experience  of  public 
affairs,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  interna- 
tional law,  we  feel  very  confident  that  he  will 
adroitly,  ably  and  manfully  manage  those  ques- 
tions which  are  entrusted  to  his  guidance. 
As  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he 
holds  a  post  of  honor — filled  recently  by  such 
men  as  Buchanan,  Lawrence  and  Everett. 
His  reception  in  London  has  been  very  cor- 
dial, and  he  has  responded  to  the  advances 
made  to  him,  in  a  spirit  entirely  free  from 
sycophancy  while  characterized  by  frankness 
and  courtesy.    At  the  recent  dinner  given 
him  in  London,  the  Lord  Mayor  compliment- 
ed Mr.  Dallas  and  the  republic  he  represented 
in  the  warmest  terms,  and  our  minister,  in 
reply,  expressed  sentiments  to  which  every 
true  American  will  readily  respond.   We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  he  will  have  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  bving  the  agent  for  the  pacific  solu- 
tion of  tho  vexed  questions  which  have  pro- 
duced a  partial  estrangement  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Dallas  is  tho 
son  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  who  held  tho 
offices  of  district  attorney  of  Pennsylvania 
under  Jefferson,  and  secretary  of  state  under 
Mudison,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, July  10,  1792.     He  is  consequently 
now  sixty  four  years  of  age,  but  enjoys  good 
health  and  is  an  active,  vigorous  man.  After 
receiving  his  preliminary  education  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  sent  to  Princeton  College, 
whence  he  graduated  with  high  honor  in  1810. 
Having  made  choice  of  his  father's  profession, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  his 
father's  office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1813.    During  that  year  he  was  invited  by 
Mr.  Gallatin  to  accompany  him  to  Kussia, 
where  that  gentleman  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  ncgociate  a  peace  under  the  me- 
diation of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  read- 
ily accepted  tho  offer,  and  went  abroad  as 
Mr.  Gallatin's  private  secretary.    Though  he 
wus  not  a  great  while  absent  from  this  coun- 
try, he  made  good  use  of  his  time,  and  besides  travelling  in  Rus- 
sia, he  visited  France,  England,  Holland  and  the  Netherlands, 
seeing  whatever  was  worthy  of  observation  in  those  countries, 
studying  on  the  spot  the  memorials  of  those  historical  events  with 
which  he  was  already  familiar,  and  taking  such  notes  of  men  and 
things  as  contributed  to  enlarge  and  establish  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.    He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1814.  For 
awhile  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  commenced  tho 
practice  of  the  law  in  his  native  city.    In  1817  he  was  appointed 
deputy  to  the  attorney  general  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  criminal  lawyer.     His  knowledge  of  the 
law,  the  perfect  reliability  of  his  memory,  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  his  promptness,  acuteness  and  fertility  of  resourco, 
his  oratorical  readiness  and  zeal,  enabled  him  to  make  a  brilliant 
figure  at  the  bar.    Unable  to  keep  aloof  from  the  vortex  of  pol- 
itics, he  embarked  in  them  with  zeal,  and  immediately  became  a 
leading  man  with  the  democracy  of  the  Keystone  State.    In  1825 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  after  a  spirited  canvass.  In 
1829,  on  tho  incoming  of  the  Jackson  administration,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  district-attorncyship,  an  office  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, his  father  had  occupied  before  him.    He  held  this  post 
two  years,  when  in  1831,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  repre- 
sentation from    Pennsylvania  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  it.  During  the  stormy 
session  of  1832 — 33,  he  took  an 
active  part,  showing  a  readiness  of 
attack  and  defence  which  proved 
his  fitness  for  the  position  he  occu- 
pied.   On  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  in  1833,  ho  declin- 
ed a  re-election  and  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  to  which 
he  always  appears  to  have  been 
zealously  attached.    In  1837  he 
accepted  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  the 
appointment  of  minister  to  Kussia, 
and  in  an  official  capacity  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  that  inter- 
esting country,  which  he  had  first 
visited  in  1813.  In  October,  1839, 
he  returned  home  and  once  more 
resumed  his  professional  duties. 
He  continued  to  practise  law  till 
1845,  when,  having  been  the  pre- 
vious fall  elected  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  ho 
went  to  Washington  in  March,  to 
share  the  honors  and  duties  of  tho 
incoming    administration.  His 
term  of  office  expired  March  4, 
1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Millard  Fillmore,  whom  tho  unex- 
pected death  of  General  Taylor 
soon  placed  in  the  presidential 
chair.    We  believe  that  since  that 
period,  Mr.  Dallas  has  held  no 
public    office,    until  President 
Pierce,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  James  Buchanan,  tendered 
him  the  highly  honorable  appoint- 
ment of  minister  to  London.  It 
is  only  a  few  weeks  since  he  arriv- 
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ed  out  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  post.  But  he  has  found 
time  already  to  make  many  warm  friends  on  tho  other  side  of  tho 
Atlantic.  And  although  his  personal  qualities  have  undoubtedly 
much  to  do  with  the  reception  accorded  him,  still  we  must  credit 
a  good  portion  of  its  warmth  to  the  good  feeling  entertained  by 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  this  country,  and 
their  anxiety  to  manifest  as  distinctly  as  possible  how  little  sym- 
pathy they  have  for  those  of  their  rulers  who  have  evinced  hostil- 
ity to  this  republic.  Mr.  Dallas's  reception  by  the  British  people 
shows  conclusively  that  they  are  our  friends,  and  that  if  any  ill 
feeling  to  this  country  exists  abroad,  it  is  confined  to  members  of 
the  government,  and  those  not  representative  members — that  is, 
not  men  with  whom  the  people  cordially  sympathize.  But  wo 
trust,  as  we  before  said  in  substance,  that  every  cloud  will  pass 
away,  and  that  none  but  tho  most  cordial  relations  will  continue 
to  exist  botwecn  two  countries  connected  by  tics  of  blood,  by  a 
common  language,  and  by  common  interests.  Mr.  Dallas's  speech 
on  his  first  public  reception  in  England,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  has,  we  find,  created  an  impres- 
sion in  his  favor,  which  subsequent  acquaintance  has  tended  to 
strengthen.  Ho  has  been  very  extensively  "  lionized  "  in  tho 
British  capital,  and  has  borne  his  honors  with  great  modesty  and 
good  taste. 
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THE. CATHEDRAL  OF  LINCOLN. 

The  noble  edifice,  of  which  we  herewith 
present  an  accurate  view,  with  its  three  tow- 
ers, its  rose  window,  and  its  rich  ornamenta- 
tion, is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  old 
Gothic  architecture  extant  in  England.  It 
ranks  next  to  York  cathedral  in  beauty  and 
interest.    Situated  on  a  hill,  it  overlooks  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  of  Lincoln,  and  af- 
fords a  view  of  vast  extent,  comprising  por- 
tions of  five  or  six  counties  adjoining  Lin- 
colnshire.   Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is 
530  feot,  and  its  breadth,  227  feet.    Its  portal 
and  two  of  its  three  towers,  date  back  to  the 
Uth  century,  and  justify  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quarians who  attribute  its  foundation,  some  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  others,  to  his 
son,  William  Rufus.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
rebuilt  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
Henry  II.    The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the 
church  are  the  choir  and  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin.   Much  has  been  said,  also,  of  the  bell 
— "  Tom  of  Lincoln  " — whose  deep  tones  and 
ringing  peals,  joining  with  the  clamorous 
chimes  of  the  numerous  monasteries  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  those  of  the  fourteen  churches 
of  the  capital,  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  erro- 
neous supposition   that   England  was  the 
"ringing  island"  of  Rabelais.     This  Hell, 
cracked  in  1827,  and  broken  in  1834,  was  re- 
cast and  placed  in  the  central  tower  in  1835. 
It  is  now  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  at  its  open- 
ing, and  of  ponderous  weight  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  original  bell.    The  difficulty  of 
swinging  so  enormous  a  mass  causes  it  to  be 
rung  only  upon  great  occasions.    Before  the 
Reformation,  the  Lincoln  church  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom.  Hen- 
ry VIII.  appropriated  the  greater  part  of  its 
treasures,  and  during  the  religious  wars  un- 
der Charles  I.,  its  sumptuous  tombs  were  mu- 
tilated and  ravaged,  and  like  most  of  the 
splendid  religious  edifices  of  that  period,  it 
served  for  barracks  to  the  iron-clad  warriors 
of  Cromwell.    The  cathedral  is  not  the  only 
remarkable  monument  of  Lincoln  ;  but  trav- 
ellers are  much  struck  with  the  ruins  of  the 
strong  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  tho  Newport  gate,  which  attest  the  an- 
cient origin  of  the  city.     This  vast  arch  is 
an  imposing  relic  of  the  Roman  architecture. 
When  the  whole  country  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  this  portion  of  it  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Coritani,  savage  and  warlike  tribes, 
dressed  in  sheepskins,  tattooed  with  blue,  then- 
arms  and  waists  loaded  with  heavy  iron  rings, 
their  shoulders  covered  by  their  long,  flowing 
blonde  hair,  and  who,  disgorged  by  the 
Scarpo  and  the  Seine,  the  muddy  waters  of 
which  were  cloven  by  their  light  canoes,  were 
swept  by  the  sea  upon  the  eastern  coasts  ot 
Great  Britain.    Their  towns  were  only  heaps  of  huts  defended  by 
ramparts  of  earth  and  tho  trunks  of  fallen  trees.    They  fought 
with  the  Gallic  arms— the  long  sabre,  the  war  chariot,  which  they 
drove  with  great  skill,  the  club,  the  buckler,  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  adroit  management  of  which  latter  weapon  they  transmitted 
to  their  posterity.    Having  mastered  the  rude  villages  of  these 
barbarous  hordos,  the  Romans  surrounded  the  city  with  walls, 
fortified  it,  and  forming  the  Foss  Dyke,  an  artificial  lake  four 
miles  long,  united  the  waters  of  the  Wilham,  which  runs,  in 
the  south,  into  tho  Wash,  with  those  of  the  Trent,  which  flows,  in 
the  north,  into  the  Humbcr.    All  this  part  of  the  country  was 
thus  surrounded  by  a  network  of  navigablo  waters,  the  primary 
source  of  its  present  commercial  prosperity.    At  a  later  date,  tho 
Norman  invasion  renewed  the  activity  of  tho  inhabitants,  opened 
new  sources  of  industry,  introduced  new  arts,  a  purer  religion  and 
loftier  aspirations.    The  struggle  with  the  former  possessors  and 
invaders  of  the  soil  developed  in  them  energy,  abnegation  and 
heroism — the  principles  of  great  deeds.    Now  a  long  and  tranquil 
sway  has  ripened  the  germs  sown  by  the  stormy  past.    Peace  and 
security  have  developed  by  degrees  the  agricultural  resources  of 
a  soil  once  ravaged  by  hostile  bands  and  intersected  by  unhealthy 
fens.    Drainage  has  worked  wonders  in  tho  whole  of  this  region. 
The  vast  marshes  which  procured  for  a  third  of  Lincolnshire  the 
name  of  Hol  land  (low  land),  and 
which  were  so  long  the  refuge  at 
once  of  the  defenders  of  tho  coun- 
try and  of  the  maranders  who  rav- 
aged it,  arc  now  smiling  with  the 
fruits  of  liberal  culture.    Now  the 
long  wool  of  the  numerous  flocks 
raised  in  Lincolnshire  (they 
amount  to  about  3,000,000),  and 
the  oxen,  which  weigh  from  12  to 
14  cwt.,  are  transported  over  the 
roads,  the  bases  of  which  were 
laid  by  tho  Romans  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  The  forests  which  sur- 
round the  country  have  expanded 
their  paths,  those  old  flourishing 
woods,  where,  in  tho  gay  and 
reckless  days   of  Robin  Hood, 
there  were  no  enemies  bnt  winter 
and  storm,  where  jollity  reigned 
the  live-long  day,  and  good  humor 
was  as  buoyant  as  the  leaf  on  tho 
BBnBnRSS96SESB?f^     tree>  no  longer  hide,  within  their 
'^^§Bt-     deep  recesses,  the  Saxon  archer, 
M^fcj^  r  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  concealed 

"-IP <r  in  the  masses  of  verdure,  and  re- 
vealed only  by  the  sharp  whistle 
of  his  unerring  arrow.  The  roads 
are  open  to  the  farmer's  carts,  and 
the  echoes,  instead  of  repeating 
shouts  of  defiance,  or  cries  of  ter- 
ror, awake  to  the  morning  song  of 
the  young  country  maiden,  who, 
trotting  along  on  her  gray  nag, 
oulv  reminds  us  of  her  ancestors 
by  her  flowing  flaxen  tresses,  at 
the  same  time  singing  the  tradi- 
tionary ballads  in  which  the  ever 
popular  Robin  Hood,  the  bold 
archer  and  woodman,  the  fearless 
yeoman,  figures  as  a  hero. 
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POSTAL  REFORM. 
We  again  urge  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of 
postal  reform,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  before  the 
public.  The  Postal  Reform  Committees  of  New  York  and  Boston 
are  circulating  petitions  for  signatures,  and  they  must  not  be 
classed  with  the  thousand  petitions  floating  about,  which  have 
merely  local  and  personal  interests  for  a  basis.  The  reforms  so- 
licited interest  directly  or  indirectly  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  country.    The  petitions  to  congress  ask  for  the  following : 

1.  A  uniform  postage  of  two  cents  on  all  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce  in  weight,  throughout  the  United  States.  2.  Re- 
ceiving houses  and  letter  carriers  in  all  cities  and  principal  towns. 
3.  Money  orders  from  one  post  office  to  another,  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  dollars.  4.  A  uniform  and  low  rate  of  ocean 
postage.  5.  The  postage  on  franked  matter  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury.  6.  The  abolition  of  compulsory  pre-payment.  7.  The 
return  of  all  dead  letters  to  the  writers. 

The  several  points  enumerated  above  have  been  ably  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  the  various  public  meetings  which  have  been 
held  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  They  have  all,  with  the  exception 
of  cheap  ocean  postage,  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain  for  years, 
and  have  there  worked  to  a  charm,  both  as  regards  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public.  It  is  not  lifting  that  a  great  republic  like 
ours  should  be  behind  Great  Britain  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance. It  remains  for  us  now  to  follow  where  wo  should  have 
taken  the  initiative,  and  that  with  the  utmost  promptness.  We 
must  urge  this  matter  upon  congress,  and  with  the  force  attendant 
upon  public  opinion  in  a  free  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair 
of  success.  We  most  cordially  commend  the  movement,  and  shall 
do  all  in  our  power  to  help  urge  it  onward. 


An  excellent  Choice. — Mr.  William  F.  Poole,  the  popular 
librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  has  been  chosen 
librarian  of  the  Boston  Atheneeum,  in  place  of  Dr.  Charles  Fol- 
som,  resigned.  Mr.  Poole  is  one  of  the  best  librarians  in  the  whole 
country — large  as  it  is. 


The  Persia. — This  fine  steamship  of  the  Cunard  line  has 
crossed  the  ocean  in  9  days  10  hours  and  15  minutes — and  this 
without  crowding,  but  owing  to  her  excellent  qualities,  and  the 
way  she  was  handled.    She  means  to  do  better  yet  next  summer. 


Costa  Rica — Nicaragua. — Smart  times  these — Minie"  rifles 
— skirmishes — battles — Col.  Schlessinger — fight  or  die — glory — 
fine  fun  for  the  newsboys,  but  death  to  many  of  the  belligerents. 


SPLINTERS. 


 The  Czar  of  Russia  will,  it  is  rumored,  visit  Paris  and 

London  in  the  month  of  June. 

....  The  Due  de  Broglie  in  Paris  has  been  lashing  Louis  Na- 
poleon while  pretending  to  sketch  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

....  A  Minnesota  writer  says  a  friend  of  his  raised  a  squash 
weighing  221  1-4  pounds.    That  fraction  is  superb  ! 

....  The  life-boat  placed  in  Gloucester  by  the  Humane  Socioty 
eleven  years  ago,  has  drifted  away  and  been  lost. 

....  At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  it  was  resolved  to  raise 
$5000  towards  erecting  an  American  chapel  in  Paris. 

....  The  Cape  de  Vord  islanders  are  again  in  a  starving  con- 
dition.   Assistance  is  implored  by  the  governor. 

....  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  has  erected  a  telegraph 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago  to  communicate  railroad  news. 

....  Provincetown,  the  jumping  off  place  at  Cape  Cod,  is  the 
richest  town  in  Massachusetts,  of  its  size. 

....  The  French  have  just  got  hold  of  Washington  Irving's 
"  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow."    They  call  it  "Le  Val  Dormant." 

....  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne  is  about  to  visit  Australia,  Cali- 
fornia and  England.    She  has  engaged  Mr.  Pope,  the  actor. 

....  The  Fitchburg  railroad  corporation  pays  the  city  of 
Charlestown  a  tax  of  $4797  dollars  per  annum. 

....  A  cemetery  for  Mohammedans  dying  in  Paris,  together 
with  a  mosque,  has  been  established  in  that  city. 

....  The  friends  of  Italian  liberty  begin  to  hopo  again  that 
something  will  be  accomplished  for  that  country. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  will  be 
turned  into  a  hospital.    Forbid  it,  Max  Marctzek  ! 

....  A  German  opera  troupe  has  been  organized  in  New  York, 
to  give  German  masterpieces  in  grand  style. 

....  Two  children  came  near  being  poisoned  by  eating  the  roots 
of  water  hemlock,  which  they  mistook  for  artichokes. 

  There  is  due  the  United  States  from  its  defaulting  officers 

the  enormous  sum  of  $132,512,704,67. 

....  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  best  of  men  to  pleaso  all 
tho  world.    We  should  strive  only  to  satisfy  our  consciences. 

....  Mr.  Fry,  of  New  York,  said  lately,  "  a  shot  from  tho  type 
battery  goes  round  tho  whole  world." 

....  The  French  government  have  been  insulting  the  English 
by  seizing  copies  of  Punch  on  account  of  its  harmless  jokes. 

....  It  is  recollected  that  Queen  Victoria  refused  to  receive 
Eugenie  till  after  her  marriage  to  the  emperor. 

....  If  Gen.  Comonfort  confiscates  all  the  church  property  in 
Mexico,  he  will  be  able  to  raise  400  millions  of  dollars. 

....  Flashes  of  lightning  that  embrace  the  whole  horizon  do 
not  last  a  thousandth  part  of  a  second  ! 

....  The  first  pianoforte  was  made  in  1767.  It  has  proved  pro- 
lific and  has  been  the  parent  of  millions. 


THE  MANIA  OF  AVARICE. 

Avarice  is  less  the  love  of  money  than  the  dread  of  poverty. 
This  fear  is  a  horrible  malady — it  is  one  of  the  most  debasing  and 
corrupting  of  human  weaknesses.  A  man  who  would  face  death 
with  a  smile,  and  might,  on  occasion,  become  the  hero  of  a  battle- 
field, trembles  like  the  vilest  of  the  vile  before  the  shadow  of  mis- 
ery, or  only  of  embarrassment;  and,  for  a  little  money,  sells 
shamelessly,  to  whoever  will  purchase,  his  dignity  and  liberty.  It 
is  this  "yellow  slave  that  knits  and  breeds  corruptions"  that 
peoples  the  area  of  courts  with  sycophants. 

This  shows  us  why,  in  Greece,  where  liberty  and  dignity  were 
so  highly  appreciated,  the  philosophers  insisted  with  so  much  en- 
ergy on  the  virtue  of  a  contempt  of  riches.  In  the  present  age, 
we  have  reversed  the  opinion,  and  hold  that  whoever  maintains 
that  independence  is  preferable  to  fortune  is  a  blockhead. 

Byron  said,  half  satirically,  half  seriously, 

tl  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  will  take  up  with  avarice. " 

And  a  singlo  word  may  be  said  in  its  favor — it  may  be  defended 
relatively.  Tho  miser  does  the  most  injury  to  himself ;  the  prodi- 
gal is  almost  always  a  corrupter.  He  buys  consciences,  and 
makes  them  the  slave  of  his  passions ;  his  life  is  a  perpetual  incul- 
cation of  vice  and  contempt  ot  labor.  His  example  would  bo 
more  contagious  than  that  of  the  miser,  if  it  were  less  difficult  to 
acquire  wealth ;  and  as  we  say,  "  A  miserly  father — a  spendthrift 
son,"  we  might  say  as  frequently,  "  A  prodigal  father — a  miserly 
son  " — if  prodigal  fathers  only  left  anything  to  spend. 

What  an  example — equal  to  that  of  Moliere's  Avars — was  that 
of  Daniel  Dancer,  of  Middlesex  county,  England,  born  about 
1716.  As  a  young  man,  he  exhibited  no  traits  of  an  unbalanced 
mind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  frank  and  open,  ready  to  meet 
danger,  and  bold  to  surmount  difficulties.  But  this  unaccountable 
fear  of  coming  to  want  came  over  him  like  a  dark  shadow,  and 
clouded  his  mind  forover.  Though  he  came  into  possession  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  though  he  was  unmarried,  still  this  dream  of 
want  haunted  him  night  and  day  like  a  ghost.  We  may  fancy 
him  cowering  in  that  lonely  country-house,  shared  only  by  his 
sister,  infected  by  the  same  lunacy,  the  unfortunate  couple  clad  in 
rags,  and  living  upon  food  a  London  beggar  would  have  spurned. 
Daniel  reduced  his  allowance  to  the  value  of  two  pence  per  diem; 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  expended  as  much  for  milk  to  keep  life  in 
a  favorite  dog.  His  dog,  his  "  halved  heart — his  Pythias,"  one 
day  killed  a  lamb,  and  Daniel  was  dunned  for  the  value  of  the 
animal.  Of  course  ho  wouldn't  pay ;  but  he  took  his  dog  to  a 
smith's,  and  had  his  teeth  filed  off  so  that  a  similar  accident  should 
not  happen  a  second  time.  Daniel  washed  his  face  and  hands  in 
a  pond  ;  and  to  save  linen,  dried  them  in  the  sun.  The  hat  ho 
wore  when  a  young  man  covered  his  head  in  old  ago.  Once  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  buy  a  second-hand  hat  of  a  Jew  for  a 
shilling;  but  an  old  drudge,  who  lived  with  Dancer,  offering  six- 
pence more,  tho  miser  yielded  his  bargain  rather  than  submit  to 
tho  advance.  Poor  Daniel !  ho  died  wealthy.  Poor,  poor  rich 
man !  the  wayside  beggar  was  wealthier  than  he.  We  call  the 
victim  of  avarice  miser  (from  the  Latin  word,  signifying  tvretched), 
but  we  should  call  him  miserrimus. 


BIG  GUN. 

Tho  English  tell  some  large  stories,  and  justly,  too,  about  their 
heavy  ordnance.  An  American  gentleman,  who  was  listening,  in 
a  London  coffee-house,  to  a  description  of  one  of  these  monsters, 
said  abruptly: 

"  Pooh  !  gentlemen.  I  wont  deny  that's  a  fair  sized  cannon ; 
but  you  are  leetle  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It's  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  minute  with  one  of  our 
Yankee  cannon  that  I  saw  in  Charlestown  last  year.  Jupiter  1 
that  was  a  cannon !  Why,  gentlemen,  it  was  so  large  that  the 
sailors  were  obliged  to  eniploy  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  in  the 
ball." 

"Tho  deuce  they  were!"  exclaimed  one  of  his  hearers,  with  a 
smile  of  triumph.  "  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  how  they  got  tho 
oxen  out  again  1" 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Yankee,  "  they  unyoked  'em  and 
drove  'em  through  the  vent  hole  I" 


Patronizing. — A  Connecticut  critic  concedes  that  "Boston  is 
beginning  to  bo  celebrated  for  its  literary  men."  We  feel  encour- 
aged and  grateful — just  as  wo  did  when  we  read  in  the  British 
newspapers,  that  "  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albeit  wero  pleased 
to  express  their  approval  of  a  block  of  ice  from  Wenham  Pond." 
Where's  our  hat  ?    Nutmeg  can  take  it. 


Qoaint  Pon. — Old  Fuller,  author  of  "English  Worthies," 
tells  a  quaint  story  of  himself  and  Justice  Woodcock.  "  I  was 
out  in  the  fields,"  said  Fuller,  "when  we  did  hear  an  owl.  "  What 
bird  is  that?'  said  he.  'A  woodcock,'  said  I.  'No,'  said  he,  'it  is 
fuller  in  the  head,  fuller  in  the  body,  and  fuller  all  over.'" 


Ballou'S  Pictorial  appears  weekly  abounding  in  engravings  of  a  superior 
order,  some  of  mammoth  size,  fully  equal  to  those  published  in  the  llnL'lUh 
papers.  It  seeuis  impossible  for  so  much  valuable  matter  to  be  atfurdod  at  the 
low  price  it  is;  but  the  immense  circulation  enables  the  publisher  to  improve 
each  week.  There  is  uo  excuse  for  not  taking  an  illustrated  paper,  when  it 
can  be  had  at  such  a  small  price.  Ballou's  Pictorial  now  circulates  over  the 
whole  State  of  Cahforuia  and  Oregon.  —  Cali/'unna  Farmtr.  Sactumento. 


Vert  considerate. — An  Irish  paper,  in  referring  to  a  fire, 
said,  "  We  regret  to  state  that  our  reporter  was  deceived  as  to  the 
amount  of  loss  occasioned  by  the  fire.  We  are  now  informed  that 
the  damage  was  trifling." 

A  modest  Name. — The  brutal  and  now  nearly  obsolete  prac- 
tice of  " gouging  "  used  to  be  termed  "oporating  for  strabismus 
on  tho  Kentucky  principle." 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LIE 

In  No.  17  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Pictorial  we  pu  i 
an  exterior  view  of  the  enlargement  of  the  State  House.  We  now 
present,  occupying  the  whole  of  our  last  page,  a  fine  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  State  Library,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Champney.  It  is  a  noble  room,  and  makes  a  striking  picture. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  State  House,  was  the  provision  of  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  already  voluminous  archives  of  this  ancient 
Commonwealth,  and  for  the  library  of  the  State,  which,  though 
inconsiderable  at  present,  for  many  years  past  has  imperatively 
demanded  a  more  adequate  accommodation  than  could  be  afforded 
in  the  crowded  stories  of  the  original  building.  This  result  has 
been  effected  by  the  construction  of  a  commodious,  fire  proof  hall, 
included  in  the  design  of  the  enlargement,  which  is  at  once  light, 
airy,  pleasant,  and  conveniently  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  is  88  feet  in  length,  37  feet  in  width,  and  40 
feet  in  height,  and  is  capable  of  containing  at  least  sixty  thousand 
volumes,  which  is  probably  as  large  a  number  as  will  accumulate, 
oven  with  liberal  legislative  provision,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Tho  hall  is  finished  throughout  with  cast  iron,  in  a  simple,  per- 
manent and  neat  manner,  and  is  designed  with  regard  more  to 
utility  than  ornamentation,  though  the  latter  prevails  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  render  the  room  attractive  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
important  place  it  holds  in  tho  capitol.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  regulated  upon  the  principle  of  the  Congressional 
Library  Hall  in  the  capitol  at  Washington, — thero  are  two  ranges 
of  alcoves  and  one  of  wall  shelves,  extending  the  entire  length  of 
the  hall  on  either  side.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  are  three  ranges  ot 
wall  shelves,  corresponding  with  the  alcoves  and  shelves  of  tho 
sides,  and  at  the  other,  ample  staircases  for  access  to  the  galleries. 
The  front  of  the  second  range  of  alcoves  and  of  the  tier  of  wall 
shelves,  on  each  side,  recede  respectively  from  that  of  the  range 
below,  forming  galleries  in  front  of  them,  which  are  protected  by 
balustrades.  The  ceiling  of  tho  room  is  supported  by  large  foli- 
ated consoles,  and  is  divided  into  deep-moulded  panels,  the  central 
ones  being  filled  with  glass  for  tho  better  lighting  of  the  library  from 
a  large  skylight  in  the  roof.  The  hall  is  accessible  from  the 
other  portions  of  the  edifice  by  staircases  and  doorways,  conven- 
iently located  in  the  principal  corridors.  The  construction  of  the 
entire  room,  including  its  ceiling,  is  wholly  of  iron,  excepting  only 
the  portions  of  the  shelving  upon  which  tho  books  are  to  rest, 
which  are  of  wood. 

The  design  of  the  whole  is  by  Mr.  Gridloy  I.  F.  Bryant,  tho 
architect  of  the  enlargement  of  the  State  House ;  it  was  adopted 
after  a  most  thorough  and  careful  examination  of  the  principal 
library  rooms  of  the  United  States  by  the  first  board  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  this  most  import- 
ant structure.  To  the  sound  wisdom  of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Warren, 
A.  W.  Thaxter,  Jr.  and  S.  K.  Hutchinson  the  Commonwealth  is 
indebted  for  a  thoroughly  fire-proof  room.  The  commissioners  who 
succeeded  these  gentlemen — Messrs.  Joseph  R.  Richards,  George 
M.  Thatcher  and  S.  K.  Hutchinson — have  most  faithfully  and 
fairly  completed  what  their  predecessors  had  commenced. 

MARRIAQES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  T.  J.  Lusk,  of  St.  Johns,  N.F.,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Roche;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowc,  Mr  Benjamin  C.  Hale  to  Miss  Frances 
Kirby;  by  Rev.  Mr  Taylor,  Mr.  George  F  Harris  to  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Calvert ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Capt.  Francis  0.  Pitman  to  Miss  Isadore  Ilerrick;  by- 
Rev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  William  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Johnson.—  At  Charles- 
town, by  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert  Mr.  George  Black,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Nichols  — At  Lexington,  by  Rev  Mr.  Swasey,  Mr.  Asa  Burbank,  of  Brighton, 
to  Miss  Emily  J.  Childs. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Asa  B.  Trask,  of 
Danvers,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Farrington. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Paul 
D.  Small  to  Miss  Judith  M  Carey. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike.  Mr. 
Daniel  E.  Haines  to  Miss  Isabella  King. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rice, 
Mr.  Matthew  Blakey  to  Miss  Rachel  M.  Brown. — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  Mr.  Thomas  Nye  Eldridge  to  Miss  Eunice  Pope. — At  Belfast,  Me., 
Mr.  Wales  Miller  to  Miss  Annie  G.  Lewis,  of  Thorndike. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Louisa  Wright,  26;  Mr.  Henry  M.  Hill,  34;  Mr.  Robert 
Andrews,  61;  Mr.  Eben  Henry  Putnam,  28;  Mr.  Isaac  W.  Mott,  22.— At  Rox- 
bury,  Mr.  James  Walker  Hunt,  22. — At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Ann  Savage,  66. — 
At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  62. — At  Reading,  Widow  Lucinda  Tem- 
ple, 77. — At  Lynn,  Mrs  Hannah  B.  Smith,  22;  Mrs.  Nancy  Jane  Munroe,  39. 
—  At  Salem.  Mr.  James  Rvan,  29;  Widow  Abigail  Bufflngton,  86  —  At  Beverly, 
Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Foster,  63  — At  West  Danvers.  Mrs.  Sarah  Russell,  65.— At 
Danvers.  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Nickorson,  19  — At  Newburyport,  Mrs  Catherine 
Morse,  87;  Mrs.  Judith  Jewell.  81;  Mrs.  Sarah  Wheelwright.  36.— At  Worces- 
ter, Miss  Eliza  A.  Pratt,  21;  Mr.  Lcvens  McFarland,  52.- At  New  Bedford,  Mr. 
George  Fox  Southwick,  38  Mrs.  Grace  Gardner.  99  —At  Nantucket  Miss  Re- 
becca C.  Brown.  18.— At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Lot  Stetson,  71. — At  Edgartown, 
Daniel  Fellows,  Esq.,  77. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  OLD  MOUNTAIN  TREK. 

BT    MART    P.  BARBER. 

Rearing  high  it*  leafy  branches  "gainst  the  amber  sky, 
Stands  it  now  upon  the  mountain,  as  it  stood  in  days  gone  by, 
With  the  shadowy  hills  around  it  and  the  misty  plaius  below, 
Where  the  river  ever  singetb  sweetest  ballads  in  its  flow. 
Where  the  loud  winds  calm  their  voices  and  improvise  a  prayer, 
When  the  vesper  bells  are  chiming  on  the  hallowed  evening  air. 

Phantom  forms  are  ever  round  it.  in  the  stillneis  of  the  night, 
Clasping  hands  within  its  shadows,  with  their  faces  pale  and  white; 
And  I  see  among  the  number  many  forms  that  long  ago 
Parsed  beside  the  mystic  river,  aud  were  buried  in  its  Mow. 
And  their  voices  chanting  slowly.  I  have  heard  them  all  before, 
Whon  I  met  beneath  its  branches  in  the  happy  days  of  yore. 

One  Is  standing  still  and  lonely  with  a  look  and  tone  forlorn, 
For  her  golden  harp  is  shattered,  and  her  robe  is  soiled  aud  torn. 
She  has  wandered  through  the  valley  mid  the  mist  and  dross  of  earth, 
Till  her  crown  has  lost  its  brightness  and  her  heart  its  gladsome  mirth. 
And  she  sadly  sighs  for  heaven,  yet  is  lingering  still  below, 
For  the  voices,  and  the  faces,  and  the  smiles  of  •*  long  ago.'- 

Wintry  skies  are  gazing  lightly  on  the  green  old  mountain  tree, 

And  I  think  me  of  the  faces  and  the  tones  so  glad  and  free; 

Of  the  lips  that  now  are  chlling,  and  the  forms  that  found  a  grave 

In  the  valley,  on  the  hillside,  and  beueath  the  crested  wave; 

And  I  shrink  from  death's  dark  shadows,  putting  up  an  earnest  prayer, 

For  the  wine  of  life  is  sparkling,  and  the  earth  is  very  fair. 

Wintry  snows  are  resting  coldly  where  they  laid  them  when  they  died, 
With  their  spotless  robes  about  them  aud  their  pale  hands  by  their  side, 
And  the  winds  are  chanting  dirges  where  they  found  the  young  and  fair, 
Whon  we  left  them  to  the  grave-rest  with  a  sadly  murmured  prayer; 
And  the  green  old  tree  is  mourning  for  the  beautiful  and  gay, 
Who  parsed  out  from  its  shadow  in  the  brightness  of  their  day. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FEMALE  PILOT. 

BT  8YLVAKUS  COUIi,  JR. 

An  English  brig-of-war  lay  to  off  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Island  of  Firee,  which  is  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.  Aud  the  brig  had  just  captured  a  prize.  She 
had  been  sent  up  after  smugglers,  and  had  taken  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  smuggling  crew — a  stout,  bold,  reckless  man, 
named  Donald  Kenmore.  He  was  commander  of  a  smuggling 
vessel,  and  the  chief  spirit  among  the  contrabandists  of  that  sec- 
tion. When  Kenmore  knew  that  his  vessel  must  be  taken  if  she 
remained  above  water,  he  deliberately  knocked  a  big  hole  in  her 
bottom,  and  sunk  her  where  she  lay.  His  crew  were  sent  off  be- 
fore ho  did  this,  aud  they  made  their  escape.  He  retained  a  light 
skiff,  hoping  to  make  his  escape  also.  His  daughter  was  with 
him,  she  having  refused  to  leave  the  vessel  before  him.  They  had 
entered  the  skiff,  aud  while  they  stopped  to  see  the  old  vessel  go 
down,  a  boat  came  from  the  war-brig  and  cut  them  off.  It  was 
too  late  now  to  escape,  and  Kenmore  saw  that  resistance  would 
be  useless,  so  he  gave  himself  up  with  as  good  grace  as  possible. 

Flora  Kenmore  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  possessed  all  the 
ruggod  beauty  of  her  Highland  countrywomen.  Her  eye  was 
large,  and  its  glance  could  be  as  soft  as  the  whispers  of  love,  or  as 
piercing  as  the  glare  of  the  enraged  lion.  She  was  not  large  in 
frame — far  from  it — but  she  was  stout  and  strong,  and  her  very 
6tep  was  the  language  of  pride  and  self-control.  A  noble  man 
could  have  loved  her  most  dearly,  but  a  coward  would  have  trem- 
bled with  conscious  littleness  before  her.  She  was  taken  with  her 
father,  and  carried  on  board  the  brig-of-war. 

"Ah,  Donald  Kenmore,"  uttered  tho  commander  of  the  brig, 
as  the  smuggler  was  led  to  the  quarter-deck,  "  you  and  1  have  met 
before." 

"Ay,  Captain  Thornhill,  we  have,"  returned  the  smuggler,  in 
a  calm,  proud  tone.  "  Twice  I  have  captured  ;  but  now  your 
turn  has  come." 

'*  And  I  think  the  people  will  thank  me  for  it,"  the  Englishman 
said. 

"  The  people  !"  uttered  Kenmore,  indignantly.  "  Say  the  peo- 
ple's rulers  !  No,  sir !  the  people  have  been  blessed  by  me  too 
much  for  that.  Go  ask  the  poor  men  upon  whose  tables  I  have 
placed  the  luxuries  of  life  at  a  cost  which  they  could  afford,  if  they 
will  thank  thee  for  taking  away  their  benefactor !  No,  John 
Thornhill !  They  cannot  pay  what  the  British  lords  would  force 
from  them  to  help  in  sustaining  an  army  of  noblemen  in  luxurious 
indolence  and  uselessness  !  Go  now,  and  ask  the  people — the 
producers  of  England  and  Scotland — the  workers — which  has  be- 
friended them, — Donald  Kenmore,  or  your  sharp-nosed  cruisers  !" 

"  By  my  soul,  sir  smuggler,  you  are  eloquent." 

"  Because  I  am  honest.  But  say,  Captain  Thornhill,  what  is 
now  to  be  my  fate  '." 

"I  should  suppose  you  might  judge,"  was  ThornhiU's  reply. 

"I  may  guess,  but  I  suppose  you  might  know." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  meet  one  of  two 
fates  :  you  will  either  be  transported  for  life,  or  be  hung!" 

"  So  I  supposed,"  said  the  smuggler,  without  the  movement  of 
a  muscle. 

The  commander  was  now  called  to  attend  to  making  sail,  and 
Donald  Kenmore  was  led  away  fonvard  and  put  in  chain*.  Flora 
requested  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  her  father,  and 
her  request  was  granted.  She  was  offered  a  berth  iu  the  cabin, 
but  she  chose  to  remain  by  her  father's  side. 

About  an  hour  after  the  brig  had  made  sail,  the  first  lieutenant, 
a  stout,  coarse  fellow,  named  Woolcr,  came  up  to  where  Flora 
stood,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  her  fair  nock,  he  asked  her  for  a 


kiss.    She  started  back,  and  while  her  eyes  flashed  lire,  she  drew 
a  small  pistol  from  her  bosom  and  cocked  it. 

"  Miserable  dog  !"  she  uttered,  in  a  low,  firm  tone,  "  dare  to  1 
place  \our  foul  touch  upon  me  again  and  you  shall  die !" 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  pretty  bird,"  cried  Wooler,  "you  wouldn't  be 
so  cruel."  But  his  voice  trembled,  and  his  frame  shook  with  the 
mortification  he  tried  to  hide. 

"  I  think  you  will  not  tempt  me,  at  all  events,"  the  maiden  re-  [ 
turned,  with  biting  irony. 

The  lieutenant  bit  his  lips,  and  his  fists  were  clenched ;  but  he  j 
had  not  the  daring  to  go  further,  so  he  turned  away  and  walked 
aft.    From  that  moment  the  crew  looked  upon  the  maiden  with 
admiration.    They  did  not  like  Wooler. 

It  was  afternoon  when  tho  brig  squared  away,  and  as  the  wind 
was  light  and  bathing  she  made  but  little  headway.  It  was  past 
four  o'clock  when  she  passed  Eraid,  and  by  that  time  the  wind 
had  died  almost  to  a  calm,  but  not  a  pleasing  calm.  The  heavens 
had  grown  dark,  the  air  cold  and  puffing,  and  night  seemed  com- 
ing on  with  the  sun  yet  up.  Captain  Thornhill  gave  orders  for 
taking  off  the  sail,  and  ere  long  the  brig  lay  under  close-reefed 
topsails  and  fore-staysail. 

At  sundown  the  wind  came  in  from  the  southward  and  west- 
ward ;  and  by  the  time  night  had  fairly  settled  down  it  blew  a 
gale.  The  captain  tried  awhile  to  keep  to  the  wind  under  the 
three  sails  he  had  left  on,  but  the  wind  was  too  strong.  It  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane,  and  the  sea  began  to  rise  and  break  over  the 
deck ;  and  ere  long  it  became  evident  that  one  of  the  topsails  must 
be  taken  off. 

It  was  a  bad  place  in  which  to  be  caught  thus.  Thornhill  knew 
that  he  must  be  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  if  he 
lay  to,  the  gale  would  tend  to  drive  him  up  into  it.  lie  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  place,  and  though  he  had  good  charts  yet  ho 
did  not  feel  safe. 

Higher  and  higher  grew  the  furious  wind,  until  the  very  sea 
seemed  dancing  over  the  frail  bark.  The  masts  groaned  and 
creaked,  the  rigging  grated  and  strained,  and  every  crack  and 
seam  gaped  beneath  the  fearful  strain.  The  wind  howled  and 
roared,  and  the  mad  sea  surged  and  boiled,  until  the  whole  sccno 
appeared  but  the  result  of  a  furious  war  of  the  frantic  elements. 

At  midnight  Captain  Thornhill  began  to  be  frightened.  The 
wind  was  not  only  unabated,  but  the  rain  had  begun  to  drive  down, 
and  the  night  was  as  black  as  one  solid  mass  of  ink. 

"Wooler,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  his  oiled  jacket  up  over  his  face 
to  protect  it  from  the  driving  rain,  "  can  you  not  hear  the  roar  of 
breakers  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  I  heard  them  for  some  time,"  returned  the 
lieutenant,  holding  firmly  by  the  life-lino  to  prevent  being  washed 
away  by  the  breaking  seas. 

"  And  yet  we  can  do  nothing,"  the  captain  resumed,  being 
obliged  to  cry  out  with  all  his  strength  to  make  his  voice  sound 
above  the  roar  of  the  elements.  "To  veer  an  atom  would  be  sure 
destruction.  But  we  cannot  live  so  much  longer.  Every  rope 
and  stick  is  strained  now  to  its  utmost.  O,  if  we  had  room  to  run 
off  before  it." 

"  But  we  haven't,"  was  Woolcr's  response. 

Yet  the  brig  lived  through  the  night,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned,  the  wind  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  It  was 
near  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  the 
storm  would  be  a  long  ono.  The  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  heavens  were  black,  and  the  air  dark.  Thornhill  had  no  idea 
of  his  whereabouts,  for  how  far  the  brig  had  been  driven  by  the 
furv  of  the  night  he  could  not  tell ;  yet  he  supposed  ho  must  bo 
somewhere  near  the  chops  of  the  Sound  of  Mull. 

It  Was  a  few  minutes  past  six  when  the  captain  was  startled  by 
a  loud  cry  forward,  ami  on  working  his  way  thither  he  found  that 
the  foremast  was  Sprang  just  above  the  pike-rack.  He  had  hardly 
discovered  the  danger,  when  another  shout  from  the  poop  called 
him  aft,  and  hurrying  back  again,  a  sight  met  his  gaze  that  made 
his  heart  leap  with  horror.  Directly  under  tho  lee-quarter,  and 
not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  was  a  bold,  rocky  coast,  over 
which  the  sea  was  dashing  fearfully  !  And  all  along,  too,  to  tho 
northward,  the  same  horrid  scene  extended. 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  Wooler,  at  this  moment  pointing  over  the 
weather  how,  "  there  arc  more  rocks  there  !  See  !  see  !  We  are 
surrounded  I" 

The  men  were  called,  but  not  one  of  them  knew  the  shores. 
"  Bring  up  Donald  Kenmore!"  cried  Wooler. 
"  Ha  !    We  will,"  answered  the  captain.    And  the  smuggler 
was  sent  for. 

The  old  man  came  on  deck — he  had  been  carried  below  when  the 
storm  reached  its  fury — but  he  could  not  tell  where  the  brig  was. 

"  But,"  he  added,  "  my  child  has  l>een  a  pilot  in  theso  waters 
for  over  four  years,  anil  there's  not  a  rock  nor  shoal  in  the  Sound 
o'  Mull  she  don't  know." 

"Ha,  Donald  Kenmore,  do  you  speak  truly  now?" 

"  I  do.  Until  within  a  month  she  has  been  with  her  brother, 
,  and  has  almost  lived  among  the  rocks  of  the  Sound." 

Flora  Kenmore  was  sent  for  at  once.  She  came  up,  and  taking 
her  station  near  the  wheel,  where  she  could  hold  on  upon  one  of 
1  the  life-lines  for  support,  she  gazed  carefully  around.  It  was  truly 
a  terrific  scene.  On  all  hands  now,  save  on  the  weather  quarter 
alone,  the  huge  breakers  were  piled  up  and  stretched  along.  Not 
a  muscle  of  the  maiden's  body  quivered,  nor  did  her  cheek  blanch ; 
but  boldly  she  stood  there,  and  her  gaze  was  calm  and  assured. 

"  Lady,"  spoke  the  captain,  whose  brightened  look  was  in 
6trange  contrast  with  the  expression  that  rested  upon  Flora  Kcn- 
more's  fair  features,  "  do  you  know  where  you  are  f" 

"  I  do,  sir — exactly !"  was  the  sure  reply. 

"  Ha !  and  eon  the  brig  be  saved  ?" 

"  Ay,  sir.    In  less  than  two  hours  this  brig  can  be  run  into  a 


harbor  where  this  storm  would  be  bet  as  a  summer  shower !" 

"  And  can  yon  do  it  ?" 
"  If  I  try." 

"  By  heavens !  then  do  it !    Do  it,  and  any  snm  yon  name  shall 

be  yours !" 

"  Hold,"  said  the  noble  girl.  "  I  want  not  your  gold  ;  but  you 
have  a  thing  which,  if  you  will  give  it  back  to  me,  shall  secure 
your  salvation." 

"What?" 

"  My  father!    Give  me  my  father,  and  yon  shall  be  saved." 
"  But  he  is  a  State's  prisoner.    I  have  no  right  to  give  bim  up." 
"  But  you  have  the  power,  sir.    You  took  him,  and  you  can 
give  him  np." 

"  But  consider,  my  girl.  Your  own  life  is  at  stoke.  If  we  go 
yon  must  go  with  us." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,  and  I  am  prepared  for  it.  What's  my  life 
worth  to  me  if  my  father  must  be — —but  you  may  depend  upon 
this :  I  can  save  yon.  Giro  mo  back  my  father — swear  to  me 
that  we  may  both  go  away  free  and  unmolested  when  your  anchors 
are  safely  down,  and  you  shall  be  saved.  If  you  will  not  do  this, 
then  yorar  hoars  arc  numbered.  I  know  where  yon  are,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  one  who  knows  these  rocks,  ibis  vessel  cannot  ride 
one  hour  longer!" 

"  Give  him  up!"  cried  Wooler,  whose  face  was  pale  as  death. 
"  Be  sure  you  wont  bend  her  an  atom." 

The  captain  dared  hesitate  no  longer.  Tbe  rest  of  the  officers 
seconded  Wooler's  request,  and  he  gave  in. 

"  Save  us,"  he  said,  turning  to  tbt  maiden  once  more;  "save 
us,  and  your  father  sfcsvll  be  free!" 

"  Do  you  swear  this  ?" 

"  I  do — roost  solemnly ;  and  I  call  on  all  present  to  witness  thai* 
when  this  vessel  is  safe  if  your  father  and  yourself  go  not  whither 
you  will,  1  j»m  a  perjured  wretch !    New  the  helm  is  yours." 

On  the  instant  Flora  started  into  new  life. 

"  Lay  the  yards  square !"  she  cried,  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
"  Ease  up  llie  helm.   Let  two  farthfrn  men  take  the  wheel  V 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  arxl  ere  long  the  brig  was  dashing  off 
before  the  wki.    An  opening  wae  made  in  the  rocky  coast  ahead. 

"  That  is  Lunga  s»  the  q,a«r»er."  the  maiden  said,  "and  ahead 
we  have  a  doien  small  island*.  Here  comes  the  Devil's  Kock  od 
the  starboard  bow,  iviui  that  oo  ths  aft  is  McDonald's  Crowa. 
Port  a  little  !    Steady — so !" 

The  hearts  of  the  men  Scayed  »y,  and  there  seemed  to  hang  for 
some  moments.  But  e«  went  the  flying  vcjscI — tbe  heavy  spray 
actually  dashing  over  the  deck  frosa  the  toweriag  rocks — now  on 
this  hand,  now  on  thst* — and  yet  she  went  safely  on.  If  she  had 
gone  through  such  a  dubxms  channel,  theB  why  should  she  no* 
pass  the  rest  ? 

The  men  became  rcoi-e  easy,  eve*  thongh  the  horrors  were  a* 
palpable  as  ever.  The  course  o£  the  brig  lay  throagh  a  hissing, 
rushing,  tumbling  swrge,  with  recku  still  o»  every  band.  And 
there  stood  the  fair  pilo<,  her  keen  eye  flashing,  her  finely  chiselled 
nostrils  dilated,  and  Iter  noble  Sw»  drawn  prsadly  up.  Her  or- 
ders were  prompt  and  assured,  aid  csnideace  was  in  every  look 
and  tone. 

At  length  the  vessel  esitersi  a  nerrsw  strait,  net  over  a  mile* 
wide,  and  the  course  was  t'irert.  It  was  tie  mainland  of  Argylo 
upon  the  right,  aud  the  Isl-aid  of  Seil  upon  the  left.  In  half  am 
hour  more  tbe  strait  was  passed — another  group  of  rocks  waa 
cleared — and  yet  the  gallarA  bark,  flew  safety  on  over  tbe  stonn- 
mad  sea. 

"  Stand  by  the  braces !"  cried  Slora,  now  sowing  a  little  ex- 
citement. ""  Mind  your  hcha  !  Px^und  in  carefully  on  the  lar- 
board braces  !  Keep  the  otheis-  taut !  Helm  a-pert !  easy — easy  I"" 

Tbe  brig  bowed  to  the  wirxl  most  fearfully  now  that  her  side- 
was  presented  to  it,  and  the  ma?**  bent  like  reeds — but  she  failed 
not.  A  high  promontory  wo>  passed — and  ki  a  few  moments- 
more  the  deep  labor  ceased.  Tie  brig  rightei,  the  masts  grew 
straight,  and  the  sails  had  done  attaining.  The  water  moved  only 
in  long  swells,  and  as  the  men  lroked  ahead  tkrough  tbe  falling- 
rain,  they  saw  the  smooth  havei»  swetching  away  up  into  the  laud' 
— a  haven  into  which  the  southern  storm-demon  could  not  come, 
and  where  the  weary  bark  could  be  at  jest.  It  was  the  long,  nar- 
row inlet  of  lvilmore. 

At  length  the  sail  was  taken  off,  »he  rachors  dropped,  and  then 
the  men  crowded  about  their  fair  pilot  te'  bless  her  for  the  service 
she  had  done  them.  But  she  asked  not  their  thanks,  though'  she 
could  not  refuse  their  gratitude. 

"  I  have  saved  my  father,"  she  said,  ""and  that  is  all  in  all  to- 
me.   Let  us  go  on  shore  now." 

"  But  not  in  this  storm,"  urged  tie  capta;n. 

"  Yes,"  persisted  Flora.  "  We  aae  not  at  hocse  here,  but  oni 
shoro  I  shall  find  a  sheltering  roof,  and  open  arms  t»  receive  us." 

Captain  Thornhill  felt  too  grateful  to  n.:  '•  e  any  objections,  and' 
he  had  a  boat  lowered  at  once. 

"  God  bless  you  I"  he  said,  as  he  grasped  Flora  by  the  hand  ;. 
"and  when,  in  time  to  come,  we  call  each  other  to-  mind,  I  truBt 
you  may  feel  something  of  the  friendliness  toward*  »e  which  It 
must  ever  cherish  for  you."  Then  he  tnraeito-  Deaald.  "  And 
to  you,  Donald  Kenmore,  let  me  say,  God  gaint  I  may  never  meet, 
you  again  when  the  duty  of  my  station  couli'  make  you  my  enemy. 
Farewell !" 

Aud  in  a  few  moments  more  the  smuggler  and  his  child  were  on 
their  way  to  the  shore.  A  sheltering  roof  soeo  spread  its  protec- 
tion over  them,  and  warm  friends  welcomed  them  to  the  fireside. 

Donald  Kenmore  and  John  TI.mt.1h1I  never  :net  again,  for  tho 
old  man  bad  money  enough,  and  when,  his  neble  daughter,  shortly 
after  the  startling  adventure  we  have  recorded,  gavo  her  hand  and- 
heart  to  the  man  who  hod  loved  her  long  and  truly,  he  found  a> 
home  with  them. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  duels  and  suicides  are  unknown  among 

the  Turks.  The  residents  of  Worcester  are  making  efforts  to 

call  hack,  on  the  approaching  national  festival,  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  their  ancient  town,  and  probably  Hon.  George  Ban- 
croft, a  native,  will  join  in  this  family  festival,  and  deliver  an  ora- 
tion. According  to  the  received  chronology,  Adam  lived  to 

be  930  years  of  ago.  The  venerable  Stuyvcsant  pear-tree  on 

the  corner  of  3d  Avenue  and- 13th  Street,  New  York,  has  budded 
out  vigorously  this  spring,  and  gives  promise  of  its  wonted  crop 
of  fruit.  The  veteran  tree,  though  now  entering  upon  the  third 
century  of  its  existence,  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  bids  fair  to  weath- 
er the  storms  of  another  century.  Keokuk  is  now  a  city  of 

10,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  theatre  of  respectable  size,  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  this  month.  Gymnastics  strengthen  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Says  a  distinguished  writer : — "If  you  wish 
to  develope  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  exercise  his  body ;  make  him 
healthy  and  strong,  that  you  may  make  him  prudent  and  reason- 
able." F.  N.  Ripley,  a  young  doctor  from  New  York,  was 

frozen  to  death  in  Minnesota,  last  winter,  and  devoured  by 

■wolves  I  The  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company,  on  the  first  of  March 

last,  owned  59  steamers,  with  10,000  horse  power,  and  a  measure- 
ment of  29,955  tons.    Of  these  59  vessels,  six  are  steam  clippers, 

thirteen  screw  steamers,  and  nine  river  steamers.  Fast  young 

men  smoke  a  great  deal,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  a  rake  to  have  a 

quantity  of  weeds  about  him.  At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 

lately,  it  was  resolved  to  endeavor  to  raise  $5000  in  that  city 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  American  chapel  in  Paris.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  collect  the  money.  Lord  Peter- 
borough remarked  that  if  an  English  lawyer  is  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing in  a  market  town  or  village,  be  invites  another,  and  both 

thrive!  On  one  occasion,  while  Bochsa  (just  deceased)  and 

Madame  Bishop  were  in  Mexico,  some  brigands  arrested  their  car- 
riage, and  learning  who  they  were,  obliged  the  madame  to  sing  for 
them.    She  did  so,  and  they  were  so  much  pleased  that  they 

allowed  her  to  pass  on  the  way  without  molestation.  In  a 

recent  experimental  trial  trip  of  a  hot-air  locomotive,  at  Patterson, 

N.  J.,  a  rate  of  eighty  miles  per  hour  was  reached.  All  thu 

accounts  from  Paris  agree  in  praising  Biscaccianti's  performance 
at  Les  Italicns,  and  even  the  London  Athena;uiri  concedes  her 
debut  in  La  Sonnambula  to  have  been  a  real  success.  La  Prance 
Musicale  dwells  upon  her  voice  as  a  soprano  sfogato  of  rare  ex- 
tent, purity  and  expression.  The  whey  of  mare's  milk  is  the 

favorite  drink  of  the  people  of  Tartary,  and  smoked  horse  hams 

their  chief  delicacy.  Capt.  Berse,  of  the  schooner  Ann  Steele, 

at  Norfolk,  saw  the  "  sea  serpent  "  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  while  on 
his  way  to  Norfolk.  The  "critter"  was  forty  feet  in  length  and 
big  round  as  a  hogshead,  with  very  large  sparkling  eyes,  sur- 
mounted by  a  hugo  bunch.  A  clerk  at  Stewart's  (New  York) 

lately  committed  suicide  by  stabbing  himself  with  the  points  of  his 

shirt  collars.  A  citizen  of  New  Haven  complains  that  with  a 

population  of  30,000  inhabitants,  there  is  not  such  a  luxury  as  a 

bathing  establishment  in  that  city.  Campbell  says  the  word 

"  daisy"  is  a  thousand  times  pronounced  without  adverting  to  the 

beauty  of  its  etymology — the  eye  of  day.  A  mine,  containing 

thirtoen  different  colors  of  paints,  has  recently  been  discovered  in 

Montgomery  county,  Ga.   The  deposits  yield  GO  per  cent.  The 

submarine  telegraph  which  is  to  connect  Priedrichshafen  with 
Komanshorn  on  the  Swiss  side,  has  been  successfully  laid  down 

across  the  bottom  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  A  new  factory 

at  Columbus,  O.,  is  to  convert  600  bushels  of  corn  per  day  into 

starch.    Rather  a  stijf'  business  we  should  say.  The  Syracuse 

Standard  says  that  Asa  Eastwood,  Esq.,  has  received  his  land 
warrant  for  160  acres,  for  services  rendered  to  the  United  States 
navy  (on  board  the  Constellation),  fifty- five  years  ago,  at  the  time 
we  were  in  hostilities  with  Prance.    This  is  an  important  decision 

to  many  now  living.  It  was  a  maxim  of  General  Jackson : — 

"  Take  time  to  deliberate,  but  when  the  time  for  action  arrives, 

stop  thinking."  There  is  a  silk  manufactory  in  full  operation 

in  the  village  of  Yonkers,  which  gives  steady  employment  to  from 
fifty  to  sixty  boys  and  girls,  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk  amounts  weekly  to  about  three  hundred 
pounds. 

A  brawny  Arm. — The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  a  large 
bronze  arm,  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  has  been 
elevated  to  its  position  above  the  entrance  to  the  Mechanics'  Bank 
building,  in  "Wall  Street,  New  York.  It  is  fivo  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  grasping  a  large  hammer,  and  weighs  about  200  pounds. 
Every  muscle,  vein  and  sinew  is  as  distinctly  delineated  as  in  the 
natural  arm. 


Religious  Toleration  in  England. — Liberal  sentiments 
are  rapidly  gaining  ground  all  over  the  world.  The  slow  and 
bigoted  Englishman  even  is  getting  wide  awake  on  th»  subject  of 
religious  freedom.  Lord  Brougham  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Par- 
liament for  the  further  relief  of  the  subject  from  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities touching  religion  and  religious  worship. 


Numbering  the  Pages. — The  pages  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  now  wear  a  brass  plate  on  the  left  breast,  with  a 
number  engraved  upon  it.  They  also  wear  a  neat  uniform — bluo 
jacket  and  pantaloons,  with  United  States  buttons. 


The  Trojans  vs.  the  Albanians. — The  Trojans  arc  parti- 
cularly down  on  the  idea  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  at  Albany. 
They  are  determined  to  patronize  the  lawyers. 

The  New  Marine  Hospital,  in  Chelsea,  has  risen  as  high 
as  the  second  story,  and  is  now  going  up  rapidly. 


lUawsitie  ©atljerincjs. 

The  new  Ohio  State  Auditor  has  forbidden  his  clerks  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  on  pain  of  losing  their  places. 

Toronto  has  been  permanently  established  as  the  new  capital  of 
Canada. 

Upwards  of  forty-seven  thousand  persons  are  interred  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

The  foreign  commodities  imported  into  New  York  are  more 
than  one-half  the  imports  of  the  entire  Union. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  is  supplied  with  Boston  ice  at  sixpence 
per  pound,  by  Cobb  &  Co.,  an  American  firm  established  there. 

There  are  now  not  less  than  35,000  miles  of  telegraphic  wire  in- 
tersecting tho  United  States — more  than  enough  to  "  belt  the 
earth." 

The  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  have  made 
arrangements  to  explore  the  western  section  of  the  broad  central 
belt  of  the  African  continent. 

The  government  have  now  lodged  in  Richmond  (Va.)jail,  a 
man  charged  with  forging  papers  on  the  Pension  Office,  thereby 
securing  large  sums  of  money.    He  is  highly  connected. 

Sixty  boats,  loaded  with  226  bushels  of  corn  each,  only  a  tenth 
part  of  what  is  in  the  Illinois  valley,  started  from  La  Salle,  lately, 
for  Chicago,  on  the  opening  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

A  poor  white  man  in  Hardy  county,  Va.,  thinking  his  sick  child 
was  bewitched,  lately  made  a  largo  fire  and  burned  up  his  only  hog 
alive,  to  conciliate  the  evil  demon. 

The  Germans  of  New  York  have  purchased  four  lots  on  Crosby 
and  Prince  Streets,  upon  which  to  erect  a  grand  opera  house  and 
music  hall,  like  those  of  Milan  and  Paris. 

The  news  from  Port  Laramie  states  that  General  Hamey  has 
made  peace  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  excepting  one  band  of  the 
Sanctonas,  numbering  eighty  lodges. 

The  emigration  to  Iowa  is  very  great.  Prom  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  persons  lauded  at  Keokuk  during  four  days.  The  mul- 
titude cannot  find  houses  enough  to  live  in. 

The  Ohio  papers  are  saving  hard  things  about  an  old  sinner  who 
had  nine  wives  living.  That  is  but  a  trifle.  There  is  a  man  in 
the  New  Jersey  penitentiary  who  had  twenty-three  wives,  two  of 
whom  ho  married  within  two  bourn  of  each  other! 

A  fleet  of  vessels  lately  left  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines  for  the  cod- 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  amounting  to  110,  measuring 
together  8779  tons,  and  having  on  board  1540  men,  or  an  average 
of  14  for  each  vessel. 

The  French  emperor  has  conceived  the  magnificent  project  of 
cutting  a  ship  canal  from  Havre  to  Paris,  whicli  will  be  navigable 
by  vessels  of  a  large  size.  This  would  give  to  the  latter  city  an 
important  commercial  character. 

Tho  Maryland  Senate  has  ordered  a  painting,  to  represent  the 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  senate  chamber  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, 1783,  when  George  Washington  delivered  his  farewell 
address  and  took  his  final  leave  of  putiiic  life. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  is  suqjrisingly 
large,  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  great  quantity  of  other 
articles  mixed  with  the  pure  article.  The  import  last  year  was 
191,478,657  pounds,  valued  at  $16,940,460. 

Some  gold  hunters  in  North  California  have  discovered  a  moun- 
tain which  appears  to  be  hollow.  One  man,  when  about  four  feet 
below  the  surface,  struck  his  crow-bar  down,  and  it  fell  through, 
bringing  his  face  down  to  the  earth.  On  further  search,  they 
found  an  immense  cavern. 

A  project  has  been  started  in  England  of  establishing  under  tho 
patronage  of  the  government  a  gallery  of  original  portraits,  to  con- 
sist, as  far  as  possible,  of  those  persons  who  are  most  honorably 
commemorated  in  British  history  as  warriors  or  as  statesmen,  or 
in  arts,  in  literature  and  in  science. 

As  a  proof  of  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by  swallows, 
it  is  estimated  that  one  of  these  birds  will  destroy,  at  a  low  calcu- 
lation, 900  insets  per  day;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  some 
insects  produce  as  many  as  nine  generations  in  a  summer,  the 
state  of  things,  but  for  these  birds,  may  be  readily  conceived. 

The  "  Scotch  pebble  "  is  said  to  excel  all  other  articles  for  mak- 
ing spectacle  glasses.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  and 
free  from  even  the  slightest  color  to  interrupt  the  rays  of  light.  It 
is  also  very  hard,  presenting  a  perfect  safeguard  from  scratching 
or  defacing,  even  by  the  roughest  usage  and  the  longest  wear. 

Stephen  H.  Luther,  a  few  days  ago,  killed  an  otter  in  Warwick, 
R.  I.,  which  was  five  feet  long,  weighed  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
the  skin  is  worth  $15.  These  animals  are  rarely  seen  in  New 
England.  This  one  fought  some  like  a  tiger,  and  the  man  and  his 
dog  with  difficulty  conquered  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  the  celebrated  locomotive  builder,  died  at 
Patterson,  N.  J.,  lately.  He  began  life  in  New  York  as  a  carpen- 
ter, in  poverty.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  in  his  employ 
750  men,  working  one  of  the  largest  locomotive  manufactories  in 
the  world.    He  was  65  years  of  age. 

A  grand  buffalo  hunt  and  expedition  to  the  salt  springs  of  Min- 
nesota, to  be  absent  about  four  weeks,  has  been  projected  at  St. 
Anthony,  and  is  expected  to  leave  directly  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  many  of 
the  delegates  to  which  are  desirous  of  joining  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  is  about  adopting  the  New  York 
Anti-Libel  Law,  viz.,  ttie  truth  to  be  given  as  defence — malice  not 
to  be  presumed,  etc.  It  costs  centuries  almost  to  be  rid  of  British 
hereditary  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  Ameri- 
can sense  triumphs  over  them. 

There  are  more  than  eight  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  Great 
Britain,  costing  some  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions  of 
pounds.  The  tunnels  are  more  than  fifty  miles  in  extent,  and  the 
earth-works  measure  fifty-five  millions  of  cubic  yards.  The  num- 
ber of  milfcs  of  telegraph  wires  is  thirty-six  thousand — an  increase 
of  fifty-fold  in  a  period  of  only  seven  years. 

During  the  last  year,  there  were  5688  marriages  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  The  majority  of  matrimonial  alliances  were  formed 
during  the  winter  months,  December  taking  the  lead.  Most  of 
the  brides  were  between  1 6  and  20  years  of  age,  and  most  of  tho 
grooms  between  20  and  25.  Two  ladies  married  at  70  years,  one 
girl  at  12,  and  several  under  15.  Three  hundred  and  forty-six 
boys  under  20  years  of  age  were  married  during  the  year. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is 
to  meet  in  Albany  next  August.  Invitations  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions  have  been  extended  to  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  men  of  Europe,  some  of  wnom  have  ac- 
cepted. Hon.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Genesee,  has  subscribed  $500 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  distinguished  chemist,  Lie- 
beg  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  Mi'.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal  of 
Greenwich,  Lo  Verrier  of  Franco,  Argclandor  of  Oermany,  and 
others,  will  be  present. 


Jortign  Mans. 


More  than  1500  arrests  have  been  made  in  Paris  within  a  mouth, 
but  none  of  the  public  journals  are  allowed  to  allude  to  the  fact. 

Captain  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  has  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  fern  known  through- 
out the  Highlands  generally  as  the  brekan. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  offered  to  head  a  subscription 
list  for  the  rebuilding  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  with  a  contribu- 
tion of  £1000. 

Not  only  was  the  well-known  chestnut-tree  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  in  leaf  this  year  on  the  20th  March,  but  a  number  of 
other  trees,  principally  cherry,  peach  and  apricot,  were  in  flower. 

Advices  by  the  Arabia  state  that  the  dreadful  famine  existing  in 
some  districts  of  Silesia  has  been  concealed  as  long  as  possible. 
The  German  journals  (not  Prussian)  are  at  last  speaking  of  it. 
Child  murder  has  become  common  from  sheer  starvation. 

The  city  of  Cairo,  tho  capital  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  richest 
cities  of  the  East,  contains  400  mosques,  140  schools,  300  public 
cisterns,  46  squares,  240  streets,  from  500  to  600  alleys,  1265 
houses  of  refreshment,  and  65  baths. 

The  largest  church  in  Europe  is  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  he- 
gun  in  1771,  and  in  twenty  years,  two  thousand  men  had  not  fin- 
ished its  walls.  It  is  of  polished  marble,  both  inside  and  out;  the 
pillars  are  of  one  piece,  fifty  feet  high ;  the  base  and  capitals  of 
solid  silver. 

A  small  keg,  bound  with  brass  hoops,  filled  with  gold  pieces  to 
the  amount  of  1,000,000  (probably  francs),  believed  to  have  been 
a  French  military  chest,  buried  there  in  the  year  1813,  to  hide  it 
from  the  Russian  Cossacks,  has  been  found  by  a  peasant  boy  near 
Schwez,  on  the  Vistula. 


%a\\bs  of  <B>oUj. 

....  Truth  is  simple,  requiring  neither  study  nor  art. — Ammian. 
....  To  how  many  is  the  death  of  the  beloved  the  parent  of 
faith  ! — Bulwer. 

....  Poetry  is  tho  attempt  which  man  makes  to  render  his  ex- 
istence harmonious. —  Carlyle. 

....  Is  there  no  way  to  bring  home  a  wandering  sheep  but  by 
worrying  him  to  death  ; — Thomas  Fuller. 

....  There  is  a  latent  antagonism  between  domesticity  and 
genius  which  sometimes  rises  into  terrible  warfare. —  G.  11.  Lewes. 

....  In  literature,  our  taste  will  bo  discovered  by  that  which 
we  give,  and  our  judgment  by  that  which  wo  withhold. — Lacon. 

....  Death  is  the  only  monastery  ;  the  tomb  is  tho  only  cell, 
and  the  grave  that  adjoins  the  convent  is  the  bitterest  mock  of  its 
futility. — Bulwer. 

....  I  have  found  by  experience  that  they  who  have  spent  all 
their  lives  in  cities,  contract  not  only  an  effeminacy  of  habit,  but 
of  thinking — Goldsmith. 

....  Michael  Angelo  carved  the  Moses  and  painted  tho  Last 
Judgment,  but  did  he  not  also  l«nd  his  master-hand  to  the  cutting 
of  graceful  cameos? — G.  11.  Lewes. 

....  Words  must  be  fitted  to  a  man's  mouth  :  'twas  well  said 
of  the  fellow  that  was  to  make  a  speech  for  my  lord  mayor,  whon 
ho  desired  to  take  measure  of  his  lordship's  mouth. — Selden. 

....  May  not  taste  be  compared  to  that  exquisite  sense  of  the 
bee,  which  instantly  discovers  and  extracts  the  quintescence  of 
every  flower,  and  disregards  all  the  rest  of  it? — Greville. 


Joker's  Uuiigct. 


Why  are  jokes  like  nuts  ?  Because  the  dryer  they  are,  the  bet- 
ter they  crack. 

A  dandy  acquaintance  of  ours  was  refused  admission  to  a  gun- 
powder magazine  by  the  sentinel,  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  a 
spark. 

Brown  says  that  tho  greatest  match-making  machine  he  ever 
saw  is  a  widow  with  four  marriageable  daughters.  It  beats  the 
match  factory  at  Harlem  all  to  pieces. 

Lady  (in  a  fashionable  hooped  dress) — "Little  boy,  can  I  go 
through  this  gate  to  tho  river  V  Boy — "Perhaps.  A  load  of  hay 
went  through  this  morning." 

Some  men  are  like  cats.  You  may  stroke  the  fur  the  right  way 
for  years,  and  hear  nothing  but  purring  ;  but  accidentally  tread  on 
the  tail,  and  all  memory  of  former  kindness  is  obliterated. 

Punch  says,  last  week,  when  the  east  wind  was  at  its  sharpest, 
a  nursery  maid,  walking  with  her  charge  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
had  a  remarkably  fine  baby  cut  into  twins. 

An  afflicted  husband  was  returning  from  the  funeral  of  his  wife, 
when  a  friend  asked  him  how  he  was.  "  Well,"  said  he,  patheti- 
cally, "  I  think  I  feel  the  better  for  that  little  walk." 

To  an  indigent  person  who  was  perpetually  boasting  of  his 
ancestry,  an  industrious,  successful  tradesman  of  humble  origin 
observed,  "  You,  my  friend,  are  proud  of  your  descent;  I  am  proud 
of  my  ascent." 

A  boarder  at  ono  of  the  hotels  was  recently  observed  to  shed 
tears  when  the  cheese  was  passed.  Upon  being  asked  tho  cause 
of  this  agitation,  he  replied  that  "  the  cheese  was  a  very  moving 
sight." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  pro.se  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  HORSE  RAILROAD. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  page  with  an  accurate  view  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Hill,  taken  in  Bowdoin  Square,  in  front  of  the 
Revere  House,  depicting  that  admirable  hotel,  with  some  of  the 
adjacent  buildings  and  stores,  and  exhibiting  prominently,  in  the 
foreground,  the  cars  of  the  Cambridge  Horse  Railroad,  just  at 
present  an  interesting  locomotive  novelty.  The  tracks  are  now 
laid  as  far  as  Mount  Auburn,  between  four  and  five  miles  from 
this  city,  with  a  branch  extending  to  Porter's  Hotel  in  Old  Cam- 
bridge, and  over  these  fifteen  cars,  drawn  each  by  two  horses, 
make  their  regular  trips  during  the  day  and  evening.  The  receipts 
of  each  car  are  stated  to  be  about  forty  dollars  a  day.  Mr.  Stiles, 
the  superintendent,  has  proved  himself  an  admirable  manager, 
being  always  on  hand  and  personally  attending  to  the  comfort  of 
passengers  and  the  interest  of  the  road.  The  road  cost,  we  arc 
informed,  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  built  in  a 
substantial  manner.  The  establishment  of  this  road  is  another 
proof  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  day.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
there  was  no  regular  public  communication  between  the  city  pro- 
per and  its  suburbs.  If  a  man  wished  to  go  to  Roxbury,  for  in- 
stance, he  had  cither  to  hire  a  private  vehicle  at  a  heavy  expense, 


or  to  perform  the  journey — for  it  is  quite  a  journey— on  foot. 
Then  came  the  Roxbury  Hourly — an  insane  scheme,  the  old  fogies 
deemed  it.  These  worthy  and  venerable  gentlemen  shook  their 
sago  heads,  and  predicted  all  sorts  of  uncomfortable  consequences 
from  the  lightning  speed  of  the  rising  generation.  But  the  specu- 
lation succeeded  ;  the  coaches  were  multiplied ;  patronage  poured 
in,  and  Roxbury  began  to  fill  up  with  people,  who  felt  crowded  in 
our  little  city,  and  desired  elbow  room  and  air  for  their  residences. 
Now  all  the  suburbs  arc  connected  with  the  city,  either  by  rail- 
road, by  steam  cars,  or  by  omnibusses.  The  whole  aspect  of  our 
surroundings  is  changed.  In  the  place  of  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive hills,  covered  with  rocks  and  pines,  we  have  beautiful  tracts 
of  cultivated  land,  parcelled  out  into  gardens  and  lawns,  and  beau- 
tified with  tasteful  and  neat  residences,  from  the  costly  villa  of  the 
semi-millionaire,  to  the  snug  little  cottage  of  the  mechanic  or 
laboring  man.  This  change  has  been  the  result  of  improved 
means  of  intercommunication  between  the  city  and  the  environs. 
Omnibus  life  is  quite  a  feature  in  our  social  system.  The  omni- 
busses aro  commodious  and  elegant,  with  fine  horses,  and  driven 
by  accomplished  "  whips."  They  radiate  in  all  directions.  Horse 
railroads  are  an  advance  on  omnibusses.    For  some  years  they 


have  been  in  successful  operation  in  New  York  city,  and  also  in 
Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  where  the  generous  width  of  the 
streets  permits  their  employment  without  detriment  to  any  inter- 
est. They  can  never  be  introduced  to  a  similar  extent  in  Boston, 
because  the  founders  of  this  village,  never  dreaming  of  its  possi- 
ble magnitude,  were  excessively  economical  in  laying  out  the  town 
thoroughfares.  Our  widest  avenue  within  tho  limits  of  the  city 
proper  is  too  contracted  for  the  vehicular  tide  which  flows  through 
it  already.  Washington  Street  must  be  relieved  of  the  pres- 
sure on  it,  and  before  long,  Tremont  Street  will  suffer  from  the 
crowd.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  why  several  of  the  surrounding 
towns  should  not  be  connected  with  the  city  by  horse  railroads. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  do  a  lucrative  business. 
The  success  of  the  Cambridge  road  may  be  considered  as  a  fixed 
fact.  Besides  those  whose  business  compels  them  to  ride  in  them 
to  and  fro,  thousands  of  citizens  weekly  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  cheap  and  comfortable  means  of  transport,  to  go  forth  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  environs. 
Mount  Auburn  itself,  with  its  quiet  shades  and  soothing  influences, 
is  an  attraction  ;  while  beyond  it  and  around  it  are  scenes  of  ex- 
quisite rural  beauty,  which  amply  repay  an  occasional  visit. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[From  Ballou's  1'irtorlal.] 

TS1  TSXU  GMlSfii: 

—OR,  

CALYPSO,  THE  WAXDEKER, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 

bt  t.  burlinoame  itoss. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XVII.— [continued.] 

From  that  time  forth  Father  Boodo  visited  the  prison  as  often 
as  convenient.  In  another  month  ho  brought  further  word  from 
Irene.  She  was  in  ValladoHd,  and  there  she  meant  to  stop 
through  the  winter,  as  she  had  found  a  comfortable  home  and  was 
safe  from  danger. 

Thus  the  months  wore  away,  and  Clarence  began  to  wonder  if 
he  should  ever  be  free.  A  strong  hope  had  thus  far  sustained 
him,  but  he  l>egan  now  to  falter.  He  often  asked  of  his  jailors 
how  the  war  was  progressing,  but  they  lied  to  him.  He  knew  this 
from  the  statements  of  the  priest.  March  came,  with  its  winds 
and  storms,  and  yet  the  prison  doors  were  not  opened.  But  in  a 
few  days  from  that  time  the  oflieers  who  sometimes  visited  the 
cells  wore  strange  expressions  upon  their  countenances.  Clarence 
kept  a  calendar  upon  the  wall  of  his  dungeon  with  an  old  nail 
which  he  had  begged  of  his  jailor  for  that  purpose.  One  morn- 
ing, after  eating  his  breakfast,  he  went  to  the  wall  to  make  his 
mark  for  that  day.    It  was  the  ninth  mark  for  March. 

"  Hark,"  uttered  Peter,  as  his  master  turned  from  the  wall. 
"  What  is  that  >." 

"  Perhaps  the  troops  are  turning  out  for  drill,"  answered  Clar- 
ence. 

"No.no.  Do  yon  not  hear  that  distant  sound?  That  hum, 
as  though  a  vast  concourse  of  people  were  shouting  V 

"Ay — I  do,"  said  the  captain,  bowing  his  head  and  listening. 

"And  did  vou  not  notice  how  pale  and  agitated  the  soldier 
looked  who  brought  in  our  breakfast  >" 

"  I  did  not  look  at  him." 

"But  I  did — and  I  noticed  that  he  was  much  moved,  too." 

After  this  the  two  prisoners  listened  attentively,  and  while  they 
were  thus  listening  Gonzales  Hondo  was  admitted  to  their  cell. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  '."  the  priest  asked,  after  the  jailor 
had  withdrawn. 

"  Yes,  good  father ;  and  we  were  listening  as  you  came  in. 
What  is  it  V 

"A  large  army  of  United  States  troops  is  landing  opposite  the 
city,  and  a  heavy  fleet  of  war  ships  is  moored  here." 

"  Ho  C  cried  the  youth,  leaping  up  and  clasping  his  hands. 
"  My  deliverance  is  nigh  at  hand." 

"Do  not  found  too  much  hope  upon  that,  my  son,"  returned 
the  priest,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head.  '*  When  peace 
is  declared,  then  you  may  come  forth  from  your  prison,  but  I 
fancy  this  investment  will  not  bring  such  an  event  about,  unless 
after  defeat  here  the  Americans  choose  to  capitulate." 

"  Who  commands  the  American  forces  ?" 

"  General  Winticld,  Scott,  so  I  have  heard." 

"  Then  your  city  is  gone,"  pronounced  Clarence,  in  a  calm, 
positive  tone.  "  I  know  Vera  Cruz  is  a  strong  place — strong 
when  compared  with  other  Mexican  places — but  it  cannot  with- 
stand the  power  of  your  enemy.    Mark  me — I  know  this." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  senor,"  the  priest  replied,  full  as 
confidently.  "  Why — even  this  castle  is  invulnerable  to  such  a 
force.    No,  no — your  hope  lies  not  in  that  direction." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Clarence,  with  a  smile,  "  we  will  not 
dispute  this  point  now.  Only  let  me  say — and  I  say  it  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances — if  Landero  is  wise,  he  will 
capitulate.  If  he  does  not — he  will  not  only  lose  his  city,  but  a 
most  dreadful  carnage  must  be  the  result.  You  know  what  dread- 
ful scenes  must  necessarily  accompany  the  besieging  of  B  large 
and  densely  populated  city." 

"  I  know — I  know,"  said  the  priest,  solemnly.  "  But  'tis  the 
fate  of  war.  O,  why  will  men  in  their  national  capacity  do  that 
for  which  they  would  hang  each  other  as  individuals  I" 

A  long  silence  followed  this  utterance.  Clarence  felt  that  as  a 
principle  his  friend's  proposition  was  correct,  but  an  argument  on 
the  subject  would  bring  on  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  war  was  commenced,  and  then  only  national 
prejudices  would  be  stirred  up.    However,  he  at  length  said  : 

"  Of  course  all  wars  must  be  evil  ;  but  yet  there  may  be  cases 
where  nothing  else  will  settle  the  difficulty.  Few  men  arc  yet  so 
far  advanced  in  the  science  of  peace  that  they  will  not  appeal  to 
physical  force  as  a  last  resort  to  maintain  their  rights.  Nations, 
you  know,  have  no  courts  above  themselves  to  decide  these  things." 

"  True — true — no  courts  of  their  own  making,"  returned  Bon- 
do,  with  a  quiet  movement  of  the  head.  "  But  they  cannot  say 
there  is  no  court  where  all  these  things  might  he  fairly  adjusted 
— only  they  will  not  acknowledge  its  efficiency.  They  forget 
God's  laws." 

Clarence  merely  nodded  in  reply  to  this,  and  then  asked  if  anv- 
thing  more  had  been  heard  from  Irene. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  priest.  "  I  heard  from  her  yesterday. 
She  was  still  in  Valladolid,  and  there  she  will  remain  through  the 
spring.  She  is  well,  and  lives  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  once 
more." 

"Angel!"  ejaculated  the  youth,  with  his  hands  clasped.  "O, 
I  tell  thee,  Gonzales  Rondo,  I  shall  see  her  ere  many  more  weeks 
are  past.    As  sure  as  fate  the  American  army  leave  not  this  placo 


until  the  flag  of  our  glorious  Union  waves  from  this  old  castle." 

"  It  may  be  so,  scnor.  For  your  sake  I  could  even  hope  it ;  but 
I  cannot  now." 

When  the  prisoners  were  left  alone  again  they  passed  the  time 
in  listening  to  the  hum  of  the  distant  army.  When  noon  came, 
Clarence  noticed  the  appearance  of  the  man  who  brought  his  din- 
ner.   He  was  pale  and  trembling. 

"  What  is  all  this  noise  we  hear  in  the  distance  V  asked  Clar- 
ence, as  the  soldier  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  away. 

The  man  turned  and  looked  the  speaker  in  the  face,  but  he  was 
not  used  to  the  dim  light,  and  he  could  not  sec  the  prisoner's 
face  plainly. 

"  It  is  an  army  come  to  be  cut  up  and  driven  into  tho  sea,"  he 
at  length  replied,  hlusteringly. 

"  Have  the  Americans  come  ?"  the  captain  asked,  honestly. 

"  Yes.    They're  fools — or  else  they're  blind." 

"  They  must  be,"  rejoined  Clarence,  "  if  they  imagine  the  peo- 
ple hero  will  surrender  without  fighting.  I  suppose  you  arc  pre- 
pared to  fight  to  the  death." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Mexican,  with  a  ghastly  effort  to  appear 
bold  and  determined. 

And  in  a  moment  more  he  was  gone.  And  so  the  day  wore 
away,  and  when  Clarence  laid  his  head  upon  his  hard  pillow  at 
night,  he  could  still  hear  the  busy  hum  that  came  up  from  the 
camp  of  his  countrymen. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  door  is  unuakhed. 

Ni<;  iit  followed  day,  and  day  came  again,  until  Clarence  had 
made  seventeen  marks  for  the  days  that  had  dawned  in  March. 
On  the  moming  of  the  eighteenth  he  arose  as  usual,  and  when  the 
soldier  came  with  the  breakfast,  he  noticed  that  he  was  more 
tremulous  than  usual,  but  no  questions  were  asked.  At  length 
ttlerc  came  a  strange  stillness  over  the  city.  It  seemed  an  oppres- 
sive, deathly  silence.  But  it  lasted  not  long.  Soon  there  came 
a  thunder-crash,  and  the  old  castle  trembled  to  its  very  founda- 
tions. Anon  the  thundering  commenced  in  the  city,  and  ere  long 
the  air  of  the  dungeon  held  the  odor  of  exploding  powder. 

"  The  bombardment  has  commenced,"  shouted  Clarence,  clap- 
ping his  hands.  "  Ho,  my  noble  boy,  our  people  have  opened 
tho  ball.    As  sure  as  fate  this  place  must  fall." 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Peter. 

"But  I  know  it.  If  the  Mexicans  arc  stubborn,  they  may  hold 
out  sometime,  but  they  must  come  to  it  after  a  while." 

And  now  the  booming  of  the  heavy  artillery  was  incessant. 
One  continuous  roar  filled  the  air,  and  the  old  castle  shook  like  a 
reed  hut  in  a  gale.  And  there  came  the  sound  of  that  sharper, 
harsher  crashing,  as  the  huge  shells  burst  about  the  place.  So 
passed  the  long  day  away,  and  even  into  the  night  the  earth  shook 
with  the  bursting  of  the  shells  and  rockets. 

Thus  passed  six  days,  during  which  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
mortars  was  almost  incessant.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
day  Father  Rondo  made  his  appearoncc.  He  was  pale  and  wan, 
and  his  step  was  tremulous.  He  extended  his  hand,  but  the  salu- 
tation was  performed  in  silence. 

"  Good  father,"  said  our  hero,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  for 
now  I  can  know  what  is  going  on.    How  goes  the  siege  V 

"  Alas,  my  son,  it  is  a  fearful  work  that  is  being  done  !"  the 
priest  replied,  with  a  shudder.  "  I  have  read  of  wars,  and  I 
knew  they  were  dreadful,  but  I  never  dreamed  of  such  scenes  of 
horror  as  have  presented  themselves  to  my  gaze  during  the  past 
few  days." 

"  Then  the  execution  in  the  city  is  considerable  V 
"  0 1  dreadful — dreadful !" 

"  But  how  goes  it  now  !"  aked  Clarence,  who  had  more  interest 
in  the  probable  result,  than  in  the  mere  work  that  was  going  on. 

"  Our  city  is  one  vast  slaughter  house  !"  uttered  Rondo,  with 
his  hands  clasped  upon  his  bosom.  "  Houses  are  torn  in  pieces  ; 
the  ground  ploughed  up  by  bursting  shells,  and  the  whole  city 
running  with  the  blood  of  its  people  !  In  every  street  the  dead 
and  dying  are  lying  helpless  and  hopeless,  and  tho  agonizing 
groans  sound  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon.  One  moment  I  be- 
held a  family — a  father  and  mother,  whose  heads  were  white  with 
years,  and  some  half  dozen  of  children  who  clung  to  them  for 
safety.  On  the  next  moment,  I  saw  a  huge  shell  fall  directly  in 
their  midst,  and  in  a  second  of  time,  the  poor  creatures  were  torn 
in  pieces  as  if  by  the  fangs  and  claws  of  some  ravenous  monster! 
O,  it  is  too  dreadful,  even  for  thought." 

"  But  will  not  the  city  surrender  ?"  asked  Clarence. 

"They  must — they  must,"  the  priest  replied.  "  Day  before 
yesterday,  many  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  waited  upon  Lande- 
ro, and  begged  of  him  to  capitulate ;  but  he  refused.  And  again, 
last  night,  the  general  was  waited  upon  by  many  people ;  but  he 
would  not  listen.  Yet  he  must  come  to  it.  O,  he  is  much  to 
blame  now,  for  if  he  has  sense  he  must  sec  that  he  cannot  hold 
out  many  days  more.  Some  have  told  me  that  they  can  hold  out 
four  days  ;  but  this  morning,  one  who  ought  to  know  told  me  that 
two  days  after  this  would  be  the  longest.  Our  people  are  not  on- 
ly falling  fast,  but  our  means  are  failing ;  while  the  besiegers  seem 
as  fresh  and  strong  as  ever." 

Clarence  Howard  did  not  say  that  he  was  pleased  with  this 
prospect,  but  his  countenance  told  it  for  him ;  and  if  the  priest 
noticed  it,  of  course  he  could  not  marvel  at  it. 

"  But  I  cannot  remain  here  long,"  resumed  the  visitor,  "for  the 
dying  sinners  are  being  brought  to  our  church  by  dozens,  and  I 
must  be  there  to  help  shrive  them.  I  came  to  speak  of  Irene. 
We  may  never  meet  again,  for  under  such  circumstances  as  now 
stand  in  the  way  of  life  here,  there  is  no  telling  what  may  tran- 
spire ere  auother  sun  shall  rise.    I  may  fall  or  I  may  not  be  able 


to  find  you  after  the  enemy  have  entered  our  city.  Irene  is  in 
Valladolid,  and  there  she  will  await  your  coming.  Last  evening 
there  came  a  courier  from  the  capital,  and  he  brought  word  from 
Irene.  She  had  heard  from  me,  and  sent  a  reply.  And  now,  if 
wc  meet  no  more,  you  will  make  at  once  for  Valladolid  as  soon  as 
you  conveniently  can.  There  you  will  inquire  for  Carlos  Men- 
drid.    Irene  is  stopping  with  him." 

After  some  further  remarks  upon  the  events  of  the  siege,  tho 
priest  took  nil  leave.  Hope  was  now  a  fixed  fact  in  the  young 
man's  soul.  He  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  guns,  and  he  forgot 
that  people  were  dying — he  only  thought  of  the  coming  of  the 
hour  when  his  prison  door  should  be  thrown  open. 

Night  and  day  came  again — and  Clarence  placed  another  mark 
upon  his  calendar.  It  was  the  twenty-sixth  one  for  March.  He 
had  hardly  fixed  his  mark  when  the  firing  ceased,  and  ere  long  a 
death  like  stillness  reigned  over  the  place. 

"  Hark  !"  whispered  Peter. 

"  Ay — hark  I"  shouted  Howard,  springing  back  and  clasping 
his  hands.    "  Isn't  that  a  glorious  sound  V 

It  was  a  shout — a  prolonged,  thundering  shout  of  victory,  that 
saluted  the  cars  of  the  prisoners ;  and  it  came  from  the  distant 
army,  where  the  Americans  were. 

Now  the  youthful  captain  was  nervous  and  anxious.  Each 
hour  seemed  an  age,  and  he  longed  to  greet  his  brave  companions. 
But  time  was  not  moved  aside  at  his  prayer,  nor  could  his  long- 
ings expedite  the  transactions  that  were  going  on  without.  But 
the  time  came  at  length.  When  the  dungeon  had  become  dark 
and  drear  once  more,  and  just  as  the  prisoners  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  were  to  spend  another  night  in  the  prison,  the 
tramp  of  heavy  feet  was  heard  in  the  long,  arched  corridor,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  heavy  door  was  opened. 

"  Number  one  hundred  and  seven,  *  prisoner  of' war,'"  read  an 
officer,  who  held  an  open  book  in  his  hand.  "  Now  whom  havo 
we  here  V 

"  Great  God,  I  thank  thee !"  ejaculated  Clarence,  raising  his 
clasped  hands  towards  heaven.     "  Charley — don't  you  know 

me  '." 

"  Eh  ?    What  ?    Whose  voice  is  that !" 
"  Clarence  Howard  owned  it  once." 

"  Clar — what !  Clarence  Howard  ?  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
fellow !" 

Half  a  dozen  American  officers  crowded  about  the  spot,  and 
when  they  knew  that  the  prisoner  was  in  reality  the  noble  com- 
mander of  the  Lone  Star,  their  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  when  Howard  emerged  into  the  wide 
court  of  the  castle,  and  for  a  moment  a  sensation  of  horror  per- 
vaded his  soul,  for  the  ghastly  evidences  of  the  death-work  that 
had  been  going  on  were  to  be  seen  upon  all  sides. 

"  Suppose  you  go  at  once  to  the  general's  quarters,"  said  the 
infantry  captain  who  had  released  him. 

"I  should  like  it,"  returned  Howard. 

"  Then  here — here  arc  some  of  our  boys  just  bound  that  way." 

Howard  was  introduced  to  the  new-comers,  and  they  received 
him  with  a  joy  which  could  not  be  assumed  ;  and  ere  long  after- 
wards he  was  on  his  way,  with  Peter  by  his  side.  It  was  nearly 
dark  when  he  reached  the  general's  quarters,  and  the  old  com- 
mander-in-chief was  too  busy  to  receive  him  then,  so  he  retired 
with  his  new-found  friends,  and  an  evening  of  social  enjoyment 
was  passed. 

About  nine  o'clock  they  started  out  for  a  stroll.  American  sen- 
tinels were  posted  over  th«  city,  and  order  seemed  to  prevail ;  but 
the  scene  was  a  sad  one.  Against  the  starry  sky  the  jagged  walls 
of  battered  buildings  arose  in  gloomy  rebuke  to  the  invaders,  and 
ever  and  anon  a  deep  groan  would  sound  forth  to  tell  that  some 
of  the  poor  victims  still  lived  and  suffered.  The  party  remained 
out  nearly  two  hours,  and  then  returned  to  their  quarters  for  tho 
night. 

On  the  following  morning  Clarence  received  a  visit  from  one 
of  the  general's  orderlies,  who  bade  him  wait  upon  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  once.  Our  hero  had  eaten  his  breakfast,  so  he  was 
ready  to  set  out,  and  he  accompanied  the  messenger  back.  Ho 
found  the  stout  old  general  with  numbers  of  his  staff  about  him. 
He  arose  as  the  young  captain  was  introduced,  and  extended  his 
hand. 

"  Am  I  right,  sir,  in  looking  upon  you  as  the  commander  of 
the  Texan  schooner-of-war  which  has  done  so  much  execution 
against  the  enemy  !".  asked  Scott,  gazing  admiringly  into  the 
handsome  face  of  the  visitor. 

"  I  am  the  man,  general,"  replied  Clarence,  modestly. 

"And  how  came  you  here  !''  the  old  commander  asked. 

The  youth  told  his  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

"  And  betides  all  this,"  he  added,  after  he  had  told  of  the  mes- 
sage he  had  received  from  Irene,  "  I  knew  that  I  should  gain  from 
the  maiden  some  information  of  the  privateers  that  had  fitted  out 
at  this  port,  as  her  father  knew  them  all,  and  had  some  interest 
in  one  or  more  of  them.  But  I  gained  nothing,  as  you  already 
know,  save  pretty  snug  winter  quarters." 

"  Well,"  returned  Scott,  "  you  haven't  lost  much,  for  there's 
been  nothing  of  much  consequence  going  on  since  you  were  im- 
prisoned until  we  commenced  this  bombardment.  And  now  what 
do  you  wish  to  do  '." 

"  I  should  like  to  work,  but — what  arc  to  be  your  movements  V 

"  I  am  for  the  Mexican  capital,  captain." 

"  Then  let  me  go  with  you.  Give.me  n  musket,  and  let  me  go." 

"  We'll  do  better  than  that,"  said  the  general,  with  a  look  of 
pleasure.  "  You  shall  keep  me  company,  and  we'll  find  a  com- 
mission and  a  pair  of  epaulettes  for  you  ;  by  the  powers,  my  dear 
sir,  we  need  such  good  heads  and  arms  as  yours." 

It  was  soon  settled  that  tho  young  officer  should  go  with  tho 
army,  and  take  his  station  near  the  commander-in-chief,  until  some 
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vacancy  should  occur  where  his  presence  should  be  more  needed. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  time  that  the  army  remained  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Clarence  spent  the  time  very  pleasantly  with  his  brother 
officers.  Scott  opened  the  port  to  the  commerce  which  had  been 
languishing  under  the  blockade,  established  a  moderate  tariff,  and 
placed  the  gallant  Worth  in  command  of  the  city. 

Clarence  saw  Father  Rondo  several  times,  but  he  learned  noth- 
ing more  concerning  Irene.  One  day  the  youth  was  in  the  church 
to  which  Rondo  was  attached,  and  had  been  conversing  some 
time  upon  the  subject  of  Irene  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  she  was  placed,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
two  men  who  had  been  hidden  behind  one  of  the  massive  pillars. 
They  seemed  to  be  natives — Indians  ;  but  their  movements  were 
suspicious.  Clarence  was  sure  that  he  had  seen  them  several 
times  before,  and  though  he  had  taken  previous  notice  of  them, 
yet  until  the  present  moment  he  had  not  thought  of  their  dogging 
him. 

"  Do  you  not  sec  them  i"  he  whispered.    "  Ah — be  careful  and 
make  no  motion  by  which  they  can  suspect  that  we  see  them." 
"  I  do  sec  them,"  returned  the  priest.    "  They  are  Indians." 
"  Or  appear  to  be,"  suggested  the  youth. 

"  But  may  they  not  be  some  who  have  been  engaged  to  watch 
you  ?  They  appear  to  bo  Totonaqucs — the  same  as  those  where 
Irene  and  Cassandra  stopped.  Antonio  St.  Marc  is  missing — or, 
at  least,  I  have  not  seen  him — and  may  he  not  have  got  these 
fellows  to  dog  your  steps  ?" 

"  But  why  should  he  have  done  it  V  asked  Clarence.  "  I  hard- 
ly think  he  would  have  gone  to  any  such  trouble,  for  surely  he 
can  hope  to  gain  nothing  by  watching  me." 

"  0,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so,  only  I  hinted  at  the  subject  so 
that  you  might  be  on  your  guard.  There  may  be  some  hope  of 
revenge.  At  any  rate,  you  had  better  keep  your  eyes  open.  See 
— they  are  moving  away  now,  but  they  cast  a  very  sharp  glance 
at  you  before  they  turned  away.    You  had  better  watch  them." 

"  I  will,"  returned  Clarence  ;  and  shortly  after  this  he  took  his 
leave. 

The  young  officer  had  not  gone  a  dozen  rods  from  the  church, 
before  he  saw  the  two  Indians  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
He  spoke  to  Peter,  who  was  by  his  side,  and  asked  him  if  he  saw 
them. 

"  Do  not  stare  at  them  so  that  they  can  know  that  we  mistrust 
them,"  he  said. 

"  I  see  them,"  the  boy  answered. 

"  Be  sure  that  you  get  a  good  view  of  them.  Examine  them 
so  that  you  will  know  them  again  wherever  you  may  see  them." 

"I  have,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  shall  know  them,  sir,  anywhere, 
and  at  any  time." 

"  Very  well — we  must  watch  them.  If  ever  you  see  them,  here- 
after, about  us,  let  me  know." 

Peter  promised  obedience ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  two 
Indians  turned  into  a  narrow  alley.  As  Clarence  passed  the  en- 
trance he  saw  that  they  had  stopped,  and  were  gazing  after  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

VICTORY.  A   STARTLING  DEVELOPMENT. 

At  length,  as  April  opened  with  its  warmer  breath,  Scott  sent 
forth  the  order  for  which  the  brave  troops  had  been  so  impatiently 
waiting,  and  the  city  was  alive  with  the  tramp  of  armed  men  and 
the  notes  of  martial  music.  The  American  army,  not  much  over 
ten  thousand  strong,  were  starting  for  the  very  centre  of  a  great 
nation.  They  were  to  meet  and  encounter  one  of  the  most  bold 
and  experienced  generals  of  the  age,  at  the  head  of  troops  nearly 
double  their  own  number,  but  they  quailed  not.  The  very  spirit 
that  animated  them  was  as  a  double  self  to  each  particular  man, 
and  they  went  boldly,  confidently  upon  their  way.  In  their  lead- 
er they  saw  a  man  in  whose  skill  and  judgment  they  could  fully 
rely,  and  while  he  looked  dauntlessly  on  they  feared  not  to  follow. 
Young  Howard  had  his  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
tho  commander-in-chief,  and  he  was  not  long  in  winning  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  his  companions. 

Of  course  there  is  no  need  that  we  should  here  set  down  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  brilliant  victories  of  our  army  during  that 
march.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  so  recent  that  all  who  care  for  it 
must  have  read  it. 

Eirst  on  the  way  came  the  stern  and  rugged  pass  of  Cerro  Gor- 
do, where  the  Mexican  army,  under  Santa  Anna  in  person,  was 
drawn  up  to  dispute  the  passage  of  our  troops.  Nature  had  forti- 
fied it.  On  one  hand  dashed  a  torrent  down  through  a  deep 
ravine,  and  upon  the  other  arose  the  abrupt  and  seemingly  im- 
passable mountains.  But  tho  stout  place  fell  before  the  iron  crash 
of  Yankee  steel,  and  the  doughty  Mexican  fled  like  a  frightened 
child.  The  Cerro  was  passed,  and  with  souls  burning  for  another 
meeting,  our  troops  pushed  on. 

General  Worth  moved  on  in  advance  towards  Puebla,  and  met 
the  enemy  at  Amozoque.  After  a  sharp  conflict  he  routed  them 
completely,  and  when  he  reached  Puebla  that  city  surrendered 
without  resistance,  and  shortly  afterwards  Scott  joined  him  there. 
The  heart  of  Clarence  sank  when  he  learned  that  the  army  were 
likely  to  remain  at  Puebla  for  some  time.  Negotiations  were  to 
be  opened  between  the  two  countries,  and  hence  active  hostilities 
ceased  for  the  while.  At  first  the  impatient  youth  held  the  thought 
of  pushing  on  alone,  but  it  was  a  wild,  fugitive  thought,  and  he 
quickly  came  back  to  reason. 

One  day,  while  Clarence  was  sitting  alone  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  house  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  his  boy 
Peter  entered  with  a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  import  upon  his 
countenance. 

"  What  is  it  1"  asked  our  hero,  as  bo  noticed  Peter  looking 
around  as  though  to  assure  himself  that  no  one  else  was  present. 


"Don't  you  remember  those  two  Indians  that  you  pointed  out 
to  me  at  Vera  Cruz  V  the  boy  returned. 
"Ay — certainly,"  replied  Clarence,  eagerly. 
"  Well,  they  are  here  in  Puebla.    I  have  seen  them  to-day." 
"  May  you  not  have  been  mistaken  V 

"  No,  sir,"  uttered  Peter,  confidently.  "  I  know  what  I  have 
seen.    I  have  seen  those  same  two  Indians." 

"  Then  be  on  the  lookout  for  them.  I  wish — but  it  may  not 
be  too  late  now.  You  can  lead  me  to  the  spot  where  you  saw 
them  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    It  was  not  far  from  here." 

"  Then  come  I"  cried  Clarence,  seizing  his  hat  and  sword,  and 
slipping  his  revolver  into  his  bosom.  "  By  my  soul,  I'll  arrest 
them  if  I  see  them ;  and  then  we'll  find  out  who  they  are." 

So  Clarence  and  his  boy  went  out — but  though  they  searched 
for  a  long  while,  yet  they  could  see  nothing  of  the  two  Indians. 
The  captain  felt  very  sure  that  his  boy  was  mistaken,  but  Peter 
was  so  prompt  and  energetic  in  his  assurance  that  he  could  not 
dispute  him.  However,  he  felt  sure  of  one  thing;  if  the  two 
Totonaqucs  had  come  thus  far,  they  would  be  likely  to  show 
themselves  again  ;  and  he  was  determined  to  apprehend  them  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

At  last  the  heart  of  our  hero  was  made  glad  by  the  announce- 
ment, on  the  seventh  of  August,  that  the  army  was  to  move  on. 
The  bugle  sounded  once  more,  and  again  the  impatient  men  com- 
menced tho  tramp.  Who,  that  has  ever  heard  the  account,  can 
forget  the  brilliant  passage  at  Contreras  on  the  twentieth  of  Au- 
gust i  History  does  not  record  a  more  wondrous  victory  than  the 
one  our  noble  soldiers  gained  here.  The  American  eagle  soared 
aloft  over  the  hordes  of  Mexico,  and  the  day  was  won  against 
such  odds  as  would  have  made  many  a  stout  general  quail  and 
falter. 

Immediately  afterwards  followed  the  battle  of  Churubusco, 
where  Santa  Anna  commanded  in  person,  and  where  he  had  op- 
portunity to  employ  his  whole  force.  The  American  army  had 
many  natural  difficulties  to  encounter ;  but  with  a  confident  im- 
petuosity that  was  irresistible,  they  swept  into  the  valley,  and  after 
a  sharp  engagement  the  day  was  won.  The  Mexicans  fled  in 
wild  dismay,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  strongly  fortified  places  in 
and  about  their  capital. 

And  now  followed  another  armistice.  Scott  gave  the  Mexican 
general  another  opportunity  for  peace.  But  ere  long  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Santa  Anna  was  playing  the  traitor  ;  and  when  it  was 
fully  proved  that  he  was  employing  the  time  of  the  armistice  only 
in  treachery,  Scott  gave  the  order  for  the  capture  of  the  great  city. 

Then  followed  the  brilliant  feats  at  the  Molino  del  Rey,  and  at 
the  Casta  Mata.  These  strongholds  were  captured,  and  then  our 
army  swept  on  to  the  hill  and  castle  of  Chapultepcc.  This  was 
on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  September  ;  and  though  here,  at 
the  last  stand-point,  the  Mexicans  fought  with  all  the  bravery  and 
recklessness  of  despair,  and  though  they  outnumbered  our  forces 
two  to  one,  yet  they  were  routed — horse,  foot,  and  all ;  and  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  munitions  of  the  nation  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

On  swept  the  noble  army  to  the  city.  During  the  night  Santa 
Anna  fled  in  the  carriage  of  a  friend  to  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  at 
midnight  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  troops  commenced  their  flight 
to  the  north.  On  the  following  morning  the  American  army  march- 
ed into  the  city,  and  over  the  ancient  halls  of  the  Montezumas 
waved  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  glorious  republic.  It  was  a 
strange  hour  for  the  victors,  and  no  wonder  that  they  should  feel 
a  proud  emotion  as  they  reflected  upon  the  work  they  had  per- 
formed, and  beheld  the  consummation  of  their  patriotic  endeavors. 

On  the  sixth  day  after  entering  the  Mexican  capital,  Peter  has- 
tened to  his  master's  presence  and  informed  him  that  he  had  seen 
the  two  Indians  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  in  Vera  Cruz. 
Clarence  hastened  out  with  him,  but  nothing  more  of  the  Indians 
could  be  seen. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Clarence,  after  they  had  wandered  through 
two  or  three  squares,  "  I  do  not  like  to  dispute  you,  but  arc  you 
sure  you  saw  those  men  ?" 

"Just  as  sure  as  I  am  that  I'm  alive,"  was  the  boy's  confident 
answer.  "  I  saw  them  pass  our  quarters  this  morning,  though  at 
that  time  I  was  not  sure.  But  I  followed  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  I  got  near  enough  I  knew  them.  I  was  not  de- 
ceived, sir ;  you  may  rest  assured  of  that.  They  were  watching 
your  house  very  narrowly  when  I  first  saw  them." 

"  It  is  strange,"  murmured  Clarence,  to  himself.  "  I  cannot 
imagine  what  they  are  up  to." 

"  Of  course  I  cannot,"  returned  Peter,  "  unless — " 

"  Unless  what?"  inquired  Clarence,  as  the  boy  hesitated. 

"  Why — I  have  thought  that  some  one  might  have  sent  them 
to  follow  you,  thinking  that  you  would  find  Irene  at  the  end  of 
your  journey." 

The  young  man  started  at  this.  The  thought  had  not  before 
entered  his  mind. 

"  There  arc  some  who  would  gladly  know  where  the  maiden  is, 
I  suppose,"  the  boy  added,  as  his  master  did  not  speak. 

"  Certainly  there  are,"  answered  Clarence. 

"  And  I  suppose  these  two  Indians  to  be  chief  among  them." 

"The  Indians'?"  uttered  Clarence,  in  surprise.  "  Why — what 
should  they  want  with  Irene,  unless  they  have  been  hired  to  find 
her  1" 

Peter  gazed  into  his  master's  face  with  a  look  of  wonderment. 

"  Why  did  you  bid  me  watch  those  two  Indians  ?"  ho  asked,  at 
length,  in  a  strange  tone. 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  find  out,  if  possible,  why  they  followed 
inc." 

"  But  don't  you  remember,  at  Vera  Cruz,  you  bade  me  look  at 
them  so  as  to  be  sure  that  I  might  know  thein  again  ?" 


"  Certainly,"  answered  Clarence. 

"Well — what  did  you  mean?"  the  boy  asked,  in  the  same 
peculiar  tone. 

"  What  did  I  mean  ?    Was  not  my  meaning  evident  ?" 
"  I  thought  it  was  at  the  time,  but  I  am  led  now  to  think  I  was 
mistaken." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Peter?" 

"  Why — when  you  first  told  me  to  look  at  those  men,  so  that  I 
might  know  them  again,  did  you  not  know  who  they  were  ?" 

Clarence  gazed  into  the  face  of  his  boy,  and  a  strange  gleam- 
ing was  visible  upon  his  countenance. 

"  I  saw  two  Indians,  Peter ;  and  from  their  manner  I  was  led  to 
fear  that  they  had  been  employed  to  dog  me.  I  knew  they  looked 
like  those  whom  the  priest  had  pointed  out  as  Totonaques,  and  I 
also  knew  that  those  were  the  ones  with  whom  Irene  had  stopped 
awhile  near  Vera  Cruz.    Now  what  more  did  you  see  ?" 

"  Why,  sir — I  simply  saw  that  Antonio  St.  Marc  and  Martin 
San  Benito  had  assumed  the  disguises  of  Indians,  and  were 
watching  your  movements." 

«  Peter—" 

"  Did  you  not  know  them,  sir  ?" 
"  Know  them  ?    By  my  soul,  no  !" 

"  Why — I  knew  them  the  moment  I  put  my  eyes  upon  them, 
and  I  thought,  from  the  way  you  spoke,  that  you  knew  them, 
too." 

"  By  all  the  powers  of  heaven  1"  uttered  Clarence,  his  face 
showing  that  light  was  breaking  in  upon  him,  "  I  do  remember 
now  those  features.    As  sure  as  fate,  you  are  right." 

"  Of  course  I  am  ;  and  I  felt  sure  that  you  knew  them,  and  that 
'twas  for  that  reason  you  called  my  attention  to  them." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  captain,  after  some  moments  of  thought, 
"of  course  their  meaning  is  plain.  They  have  discovered  that  I 
know  where  Irene  is,  and  they  mean  to  follow  me.  But  I'll  give 
them  the  slip  here.-  By  my  soul,  if  they  find  out  when  I  leave 
this  city  they  must  have  keener  wit  than  I  am  willing  to  give 
them  credit  for.  But  keep  your  eyes  open.  We  will  have  them 
arrested  if  possible." 

Peter  promised  once  more  to  be  faithful  in  this,  and  then  the 
subject  was  dropped  for  awhile.  Our  hero  had  now  but  one  fear  ; 
and  that  was,  that  St.  Marc  might  mistrust  where  Irene  was,  and 
thus  steal  the  march  on  him.  After  all  was  quiet  in  the  captured 
city,  Clarence  went  to  General  Scott  and  obtained  his  discharge 
from  further  service.  He  then  took  leave  of  those  officers  with 
whom  he  had  held  the  most  friendly  intercourse,  and  after  this  he 
prepared  for  his  departure.  He  obtained  the  dress  of  a  Mexican 
haciendado,  and  a  common  attendant's  garb  for  Peter,  and  hav- 
ing got  all  the  necessary  trappings  for  his  horse,  he  was  prepared 
to  start. 

It  was  on  the  midnight  of  Sunday  that  Clarence  Howard  and 
his  boy  started.  They  had  gone  to  a  house  at  some  distance 
from  their  usual  quarters,  and  thither  their  horses  were  taken  by 
two  of  their  friends.  It  was  a  bright,  starlight  night,  and  the  air 
was  cool  and  balmy.  They  had  procured  two  noble  horses,  and 
with  high  hopes  they  passed  out  through  the  city  gate  and  struck 
off  to  the  westward.  The  road  was  wide  and  plain,  and  the  way 
direct. 

"  I  think  we  have  given  them  the  slip  now,"  said  Peter,  as  they 
rode  along  over  the  even  road. 
"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Clarence. 

But  he  spoke  dubiously,  for  the  old  fear  was  upon  him.  He 
knew  that  St.  Marc  was  acquainted  in  Valladolid,  and  he  felt 
that  'twould  be  nothing  strange  for  the  unnatural  father  to  push 
on  for  that  city,  even  though  it  was  only  for  a  visit.  But  he  fear- 
ed that  by  this  time  that  evil  man  might  have  gained  some  clue 
to  his  child's  whereabouts.  The  thought  gave  him  pain,  and  he 
put  his  horse  swiftly  over  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
the  veil  is  lifted  from  the  totonaques. 
In  a  small  mansion,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Valla- 
dolid, Irene  St.  Marc  had  found  a  home.  The  owner  was  a  mer- 
chant named  Carlos  Mendrid,  an  elderly  man,  in  independent 
circumstances,  and  possessed  of  a  kind  and  generous  heart.  Ca- 
lypso had  introduced  the  maiden  there,  and  there  she  had  found  a 
warm  welcome. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  warm  and  pleasant  day  that  Irene  and 
Cassandra  sat  together  in  their  chamber.  Irene  looked  beautiful 
now.  I-Icr  health  was  unimpaired,  and  a  pensive,  thoughtful  ex- 
pression dwelt  upon  her  handsome  features.  She  was  not  sad, 
for  a  strong  hope  gave  her  courage.  Only  the  day  before  she  had 
learned  that  the  American  army  had  taken  the  capital,  and  that 
Clarence  Howard  was  among  the  ofliccrs  who  accompanied  the 
victorious  general.  This  piece  of  intelligence  had  been  brought 
by  Calypso,  who  had  been  very  near  the  capital,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived her  information  from  some  officer  whom  she  saw  at  one  of 
the  haciendas  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  city. 

"  I  should  think  he  would  come  soon,"  Irene  said,  gazing  hope- 
fully into  her  companion's  face. 

"  Of  course  he  will,"  returned  Cassandra.  "  I  suppose  he  has 
some  duties  to  perform  before  he  can  leave  the  army." 

"  But  you  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  with  the  army." 

"  Why — Calypso  says  he  is  ;  and  I  suppose  her  information 
was  direct." 

"And  yet,"  said  Irene,  with  a  shudder,  "he  had  many  dangers 
to  pass  through." 

"Yes,"  replied  Cassandra. 

"I  hope  Calypso's  information  was  correct." 

"  I  am  sure  it  was,  my  mistress." 

"  And  I  do  not  think  Calypso  would  deceive  me." 
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"  I  think  not." 

Thus  had  Irene  spoken  many  times  since  she  had  received  the 
intelligence  of  her  lover's  at  rival  at  the  capital.  Kvcn  the  slight- 
est assurance  from  her  lompanion  seemed  to  give  her  comfort, 
and  she  thus  introduced  the  subject  that  those  assurances  might 
be  given.  Her  highest  hope  of  earth  was  to  see  Clarence  Howard. 
Every  thought  of  joy  in  the  future  was  centered  in  him,  and  the 
holiest  love  of  her  soul  was  his.  The  long  days  of  gloom  that 
had  passed  threw  all  her  joys  into  the  future,  and  thus  her  very 
lifetime  of  peace  hung  upon  the  hopes  she  now  cherished.  If  she 
had  a  doubt  it  was  of  the  real  intent  of  Calypso.  That  strange 
woman  had  seemingly  been  very  kind,  and  of  course  Irene  was 
very  grateful,  but  still  she  felt  at  times  a  secret  fear  that  all  was 
not  right. 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Cassandra,  as  her  mistress  hinted  at  some  of 
her  doubts,  "  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  so  noble  a  being.  See 
what  she  has  done  for  you  ;  she  has  ltd  you  from  danger  to  safe- 
ty, and  she  has  procured  for  you  a  home  than  which  you  could 
not  find  a  better." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it  all,"  returned  Irene,  "  but  yet  I  cannot 
help  these  feelings.  Why  will  she  not  let  me  love  her  ?  Some- 
thing draws  me  towards  her — my  deep  gratitude,  it  is — and  yet 
she  repulses  me.  And  then  why  will  she  not  tell  me  who  and 
what  she  is  V 

"Ah,  my  dear  mistress,  when  people  arc  doing  so  much  for  us, 
it  is  hardly  generous  to  blame  them  for  what  they  do  not  do.  O, 
as  sure  as  you  live,  that  strange  woman  loves  you  dearly." 

"  Do  you  think  so  V  Irene  asked,  earnestly. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Well — I  think  she  does.    At  any  rate,  I  love  her." 

At  this  juncture  a  woman  entered  the  room  and  informed  Irene 
that  there  were  two  Indians  below  who  wished  to  see  her. 

"  Of  what  people  are  they  V  the  maiden  asked. 

" The  Totonaques,  I  think,"  the  woman  answered.  "One  of 
them  says  he  knows  you,  and  that  you  stopped  awhile  beneath  his 
roof  last  summer." 

"  It  must  be  good  Jacar  Xanpa,"  cried  Irene,  starting  to  her 
feet.    "  Don't  you  think  so,  Cassandra  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  who  else  it  can  be,"  was  the  girl's  reply. 

"It  must  be.    Come,  Cassandra,  you  shall  go  down  with  me." 

So  the  two  girls  followed  their  hostess  down  stairs,  and  in  the 
front  room  they  found  the  two  Indians.  Irene  gazed  into  the  face 
of  the  man  nearest  to  her,  and  at  first  she  thought  she  had  never 
seen  the  swarthy  features  before ;  but  in  a  moment  more  she  de- 
tected something  natural  in  the  countenance. 

"  Did  you  seek  me  !"  she  asked,  timidly,  wondering  if  they 
had  not  come  to  bring  her  some  word  of  Clarence. 

"  Ay,  Irene — we  have  sought  you  for  a  long  while,"  the  man 
replied. 

The  maiden  started  at  the  sound  of  that  voice,  and  upon  the 
next  moment  she  could  sec  beneath  the  artificial  darkness  of  the 
skin.  She  staggered  back  and  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair  for 
support,  and  her  face  had  turned  as  pale  as  marble.  Cassandra 
Beemed  to  have  discovered  the  truth  at  the  same  time,  for  she  ut- 
tered a  low,  quick  cry,  and  started  back. 

"  You  know  rae,  eh  V  spoke  the  visitor,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

"  O,  God  have  mercy  I"  gasped  Irene,  now  sinking  into  the 
chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  And  I  have  found  you  at  last,  have  I  "i  You  did  very  wrong 
to  run  away  from  your  father." 

As  the  man  thus  spoke,  he  advanced  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
Irene's  head.  But  she  shrank  from  him  as  though  he  had  been  a 
serpent. 

"  Don't  touch  me  !"  she  groaned,  in  bitter  agony.  "O,  leave 
me,  and  let  me  be  alone." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  St.  Marc — for  he  it  was — "  I  have  not 
come  all  this  way  for  you,  only  to  give  you  up  again.  I  have  a 
purpose  in  this  visit  which  must  be  answered  ;  so  you  must  not 
ask  me  to  leave  you  again." 

"  O,  what  evil  spirit  led  you  hither  to  curse  me  more  V  the 
poor  girl  uttered,  clasping  her  hands  and  looking  into  the  man's 
face. 

"  Perhaps  yon  wonder  how  I  found  you,"  returned  St.  Marc ; 
"  but  it  was  a  very  easy  matter.  I  knew  that  a  priest  in  Vera 
Cruz  received  word  from  you,  and  that  it  was  conveyed  to  Cap- 
tain Howard,  in  prison.  So  I  knew  this  same  Howard  would  seek 
you.  I  followed  him  as  far  as  the  Mexican  capital,  and  my  own 
instincts  led  me  the  rest  of  the  way.  And  it  seems  I  wag  not 
mistaken.  You  see  our  mutual  friend,  San  Benito,  has  come 
with  me." 

Irene  looked  up,  and  she  recognized  the  man,  and  as  she  did  so 
the  last  ray  of  hope  left  her  soul,  for  she  knew  of  no  power  in 
Mexico  which  could  take  a  child  from  its  parent. 

"  Come,"  said  St.  Marc,  again  advancing  and  placing  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  "  you  will  go  with  me  now.  I  have  engaged 
good  quarters  for  you." 

"  No  !  no  !"  shrieked  the  maiden,  darting  away  to  Cassandra's 
side.    "  O,  you  shall  not  take  me  !    Help  .'  help  !    0,  htlp  1" 

Ere  St.  Marc  could  place  his  hand  upon  the  girl  again,  the  door 
of  the  room  was  thrown  open,  and  Mcndrid  rushed  in. 

"  What  is  all  tins '!"  he  cried,  as  he  stopped  and  gazed  around 
upon  those  present.  "  Why  are  you  here  '."  he  added,  looking 
into  the  face  of  him  whom  he  supposed  to  be  an  Indian. 

"  Easy,  senor — easy,"  returned  St.  Marc.  "  I  found  my  pur- 
pose better  answered  by  assuming  this  disguise  when  I  set  out  in 
search  of  my  daughter.  Perhaps  you  don't  recognize  Antonio 
St.  Marc  in  this  disguise  V 

"  St.  Marc  I"  uttered  the  old  man,  in  surprise. 

"  You  know  me  now,  I  trust,"  said  the  visitor,  removing  his 
cap,  and  taking  the  wig  of  long,  coarse  hair  from  his  head. 


"  I  do,"  the  merchant  returned,  in  a  sad,  disappointed  tone. 
"  And  I  suppose  now  you  will  offer  no  resistance  to  my  taking 
my  child  with  me 

At  this  moment  Irene  rushed  forward  and  knelt  at  Mendrid's 

feet. 

"  Save  me !  save  me  !"  she  cried,  in  frantic  tones. 

"  Senor,"  spoke  St.  Marc,  ere  the  old  man  could  answer  the 
maiden,  "  my  child  lift  me  about  a  year  ago,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  I  have  searched  for  her  without  ceasing.  Now  I 
have  found  her,  and  under  the  laws,  and  in  the  name,  of  my 
country,  I  claim  her.  Of  course  you  will  not  force  me  to  extreme 
measures." 

"  0,  save  me — save !"  groaned  Irene. 

"  Arise,  my  child,"  spoke  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time  lifting 
the  maiden  from  the  ground ;  he  spoke  tremulously,  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  You  know  I  would  help  you  if  I  could, 
but  in  this  I  can  do  nothing.  Your  father  claims  you,  and  against 
his  claim  no  power  in  the  nation  can  avail  you." 

"  Now,  Irene,"  said  St.  Marc,  advancing  to  her  side  once  more, 
"  you  see  how  the  matter  stands,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  wise. 
At  all  events,"  he  added,  bending  upon  her  a  look  of  savage  im- 
port, "  you  will  not  find  it  for  your  interest  to  break  from  me 
again." 

"Thus  fades  hope  away!"  the  poor  girl  uttered,  and  as  the 
words  left  her  lips  she  would  have  sunk  down  had  not  her  father 
held  her  up. 

"  Come,"  St.  Marc  said,  addressing  Cassandra,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter follow  your  mistress."  And  then  turning  to  San  Benito,  he 
added  :  "  Come — we'll  take  her  before  she  knows  enough  to  par- 
ley with  me  any  more  here.  Hurry  out  and  find  a  carriage  of 
some  sort  as  soon  as  possible." 

San  Benito  hurried  out  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  car- 
riage just  passing.  He  hailed  the  driver,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  insensible  form  of  Irene  was  lifted  in.  When  our  hero- 
ine came  to  herself  she  found  Cassandra  bending  over  her. 

"  Have  1  dreamed  ?"  she  whispered,  shuddering  fearfully  as 
she  spoke. 

"Look  up— look  up,"  Cassandra  returned.  "Alas!  I  cannot 
even  weep  for  you  I" 

Irene  started  up  and  gazed  around.  She  found  herself  in  a 
well  furnished  apartment,  but  differently  furnished  from  any  she 
was  ever  in  before.  In  a  few  moments  the  whole  dread  truth 
came  back  to  her  mind ;  and  as  soon  as  she  remembered  all,  she 
sunk  back  upon  the  Bofa  and  groaned  in  bitterest  anguish. 

In  a  fe>v  moments  more  St.  Marc  came  in.  He  had  probably 
heard  the  voices,  and  knew  that  Irene  had  recovered.  She  sat  up 
as  he  entered,  and  would  have  fallen  at  his  feet,  but  he  detected 
the  symptoms  of  her  movement,  and  waved  her  back. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  "  you  know  all  that  has  passed,  so  I  shall 
have  only  to  tell  you  of  the  future.  You  know  Martin  San  Beni- 
to. You  know  he  has  long  been  one  of  my  warmest  friends,  and 
that,  but  for  my  solemn  pledge  to  Jilok  Tudel,  I  should  have  giv- 
en him  your  hand  ere  this.  But  I  am  now  released  from  all 
pledges  to  Tudel,  and  can  henco  bestow  this  mark  of  my  esteem 
upon  San  Benito.  You  will  become  his  wife  ere  we  leave  this 
place.    Now  mark  me  ;  this  is  fixed,  and  it  cannot  be  altered." 

A  few  moments  Irene  sat  and  gazed  her  father  in  the  face,  and 
then  she  clasped  her  hands. 

"  In  the  name  of  God  all  just  and  merciful,"  she  cried,  "  I 
beseech  you  to  spare  me.  Look  upon  me,  my  father,  and  see  me 
here  weak  and  defenceless.  How  have  I  ever  harmed  you,  or  how 
wronged  you,  that  you  should  thus  curse  the  mom  of  my  life ! 
O,  spare  me  !  Spare  me  this  dread  blow,  and  I'll  bless  thee  while 
life  lasts  I" 

"  Irene,"  returned  the  man,  very  coolly  and  calmly — like  the 
breath  of  a  still  morning  in  winter — "  you  have  plead  all  you  need 
to  plead.  You  have  escaped  me  once,  and  thereby  threw  mo  into 
a  scrape  from  which  I  narrowly  escaped  with  my  life ;  but  you 
cannot  escape  me  again.  I  am  determined  now.  Ay — were  all 
the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  at  this  moment  presented  to  me  in 
behalf  of  your  request  they  would  not  move  me  an  atom.  You 
will  be  married  to  San  Benito  to-morrow.  I  am  determined  not 
to  hold  you  long  ;  and  if  you  escape  again  it  must  be  from  the 
hands  of  your  husband,  and  not  mine." 

"And  must  it  be  tomorrow  I"  the  maiden  murmured. 

"  As  sure  as  to  morrow  comes,  it  shall." 

"  No  hope  !  no  mercy !" 

"  Yes — both.  If  you  will  be  wise,  as  I  am,  and  take  the  things 
of  earth  as  they  come,  you'll  have  hope  and  mercy  enough." 

"  I  would  die  now  !  O,  great  God  of  endless  life,  let  me  die 
now  I" 

So  the  poor  girl  murmured,  with  head  bowed  and  her  hands 
clasped.  She  did  not  speak  it  for  the  man  before  her,  but  only 
for  her  God. 

"  I  wont  disturb  you  more  now,  my  child.  It  is  growing  late, 
and  you  may  like  to  be  alone.  But  remember — you  become  a 
wifo  to-morrow,  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  again  !" 

And  with  these  words,  Antonio  St.  Marc  left  the  room.  When 
he  was  gone  Irene  threw  herself  upon  Cassandra's  bosom  and 
groaned  aloud.  She  could  not  weep  now.  The  shock  was  too 
deep — too  dreadful.  And  what  could  her  faithful  companion  say 
to  comfort  her  ?    She  could  only  point  to  Heaven. 

"  O,  Clarence  !  Clarence !"  murmured  the  stricken  one,  "  where 
art  thou  now  '  O,  God  !  shall  I  not  see  thee  onco  more  ere  the 
frail  and  brittle  cup  of  life  passes  from  me  V 

A  few  moments  after  this  the  maiden  remained  quiet,  and  then 
looking  up  into  Cassandra's  face,  she  said : 

"  And  Calypso — where  is  she  V 

"  I  think  she  went  out  to  meet  Captain  Howard,"  returned  the 
girl.    "  She  did  not  say  so,  exactly,  when  she  went  away,  but  I 


thought  from  what  she  did  say  that  she  feared  he  might  not  know 
exactly  which  way  to  turn,  so  she  went  out  to  mecj  him." 

"  O,  I  wish  she  were  here  ;  I  think  even  she  might  help  me." 

"  Then  let  us  hope  that  she  may  come.  Ay — that  they  both 
may  come  " 

"  But  to  morrow,  Cassandra — O,  to-morrow  !" 

"  I  know ;  but  between  now  and  then  a  smart  horse  might  easi- 
ly travel  from  here  to  the  capital.  Ay — Buonevedco  came  from 
the  capital  to  this  place  in  ten  hours  upon  only  one  horse — leav- 
ing there  at  midnight,  and  reaching  here  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
next  day." 

"  O,  if  I  dared  to  hope  !  But  alas  !  what  can  they  do  if  they 
come  ?" 

This  was  a  question  Cassandra  could  not  answer;  bo  her  foun- 
dation for  hope  was  blown  to  the  winds. 

[concluded  next  week.| 


A  SIIKOUT)  OF  GOLD. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  of  Washington,  late  commissioner  of 
patents,  commnnicates  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  some  inter- 
esting information  in  regard  to  recent  discoveries  in  the  excava- 
tion of  Peruvian  tumuli.  The  information  was  received  by  Mr. 
Ewbank  from  W.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  engineer  of  the  Arica  and 
Tacna  Railroad  in  Peru.  Mr.  Evans  states  that  in  making  exca- 
vations for  the  railroad  at  Arica,  hundreds  of  graves  are  demol- 
ished, in  which  are  numerous  Indian  relics.  The  excavations  are 
seventy  feet  deep,  and  as  the  soil  is  loofe  sand,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, everything  from  the  top  comes  sliding  down — dead  Indians, 
pots,  kettles,  arrow  heads,  etc.  Among  other  interesting  mortu- 
ary relics,  an  Indian  was  started  out  of  his  resting  place,  rolled  up 
in  a  shroud  of  geld.  Before  Mr.  Evans  had  knowledge  of  the  in- 
cident, the  workmen  had  cut  up  this  magnificent  winding  sheet 
and  divided  it  among  themselves.  With  some  difficulty  Mr. 
Evans  obtained  a  fragment  and  despatched  it  to  Mr.  Ewbank. 
Mr.  Kvans  notices,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  hundreds  of  In- 
dian skulls  which  he  has  examined,  not  one  has  contained  a  de- 
cayed tooth.  Mr.  Ewbank  thinks  the  weight  of  the  entire  shroud 
must  have  been  eight  or  nine  pounds,  and  had  it  been  preserved, 
would  have  been  the  finest  specimen  of  sheet  gold  that  we  have 
heard  of  since  the  times  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

In  some  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  preservation  of  souvenirs  of 
the  departed,  and  the  futility  of  attempting  to  secure  the  great 
dead  from  contact  with  their  native  earth,  Mr.  Ewbank  says  it  is 
the  form  or  features,  and  not  the  body  or  substance,  of  the  dead, 
that  should  be  preserved,  and  adds:  "The  mummies  of  Egypt 
are  quarried  for  fuel,  and  whether  those  of  the  Pharaohs,  their 
wives,  their  priests,  or  their  slaves,  are  chopped  open  and  ifplit  up 
with  the  same  indifference  as  so  many  pine  logs.  The  gums  antl 
balsams  used  lor  embalming  them  have  made  them  a  good  substi- 
tute for  bituminous  coal ;  and  thus  the  very  means  employed  to 
preserve  them  have  become  the  active  agents  of  their  dissipation. 
So  it  is  when  the  materials  of  coffins  have  a  high  marked  value  ; 
they  are  then  seized  as  concealed  treasures,  and  their  contents  cast 
out  as  rubbish.  Like  heroes  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  de- 
scendants of  Manco  Capec  were  sometimes,  if  not  always,  on* 
tombed  in  such,  and  with  considerable  treasure  besides  in  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  hence  we  learn  how  the  Spanish  conquerors 
sought  for,  often  found,  and  as  often  plundered  rich  Incan  sepul- 
clires. — Christian  Freeman. 


SUPERSTITION  ABOUT  STORMS. 

Caverns  were  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  secure  places  of 
refuge  during  thunder  storms,  and  they  believed  that  lightning 
never  penetrated  more  than  two  yards  into  the  earth.  Acting  on 
this  superstition,  the  Emperor  Augustus  usid  to  withdraw  into 
some  deep  vault  of  the  palace,  whenever  a  tempest  was  feared, 
and  it  is  recorded  by  Suetonius,  that  he  always  wore  a  skin  of 
seal  around  his  body,  against  lightning.  That  both  precautions 
were  equally  unavailing,  needs  scarcely  to  l>e  mentioned.  Light- 
ning has  been  known  to  strike  ten  feet  into  the  earth  ;  but  not 
even  the  marvellous  accuracy  of  modern  science  can  determine  at 
what  distance  from  the  surface  a  safe  retreat  may  be  found  from 
the  descending  fluid  ;  and  even  were  this  ascertained,  the  dangers 
from  ascending  electric  currents  remain  the  same.  With  regard 
to  seal  skins,  we  find  that  the  Romans  attached  so  much  faith  to 
them  as  non  conductors,  that  tents  were  made  of  them,  beneath 
which  the  timid  used  to  take  refuge.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious 
fact,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Cevennes,  in  the  Langue- 
doc,  where  anciently  some  Roman  colonics  were  known  to  Have 
existed,  the  shepherds  cherish  a  similar  superstition  respecting  the 
skins  of  serpents.  These  they  carefully  collect,  and  having  cov- 
ered their  buts  withal,  believe  themselves  Bccure  against  the  dan- 
gers of  the  storm.  M.  Labossierc  is  disposed  to  see  a  link  of  in- 
teresting analogy  between  the  legend  which  yet  lingers  in  the 
mind  of  the  peasant  of  Cewunes  and  the  more  costly  supersti- 
tion held  in  reverence  by  his  Latin  ancestors.  The  emperors  of 
Japan  retire  into  a  deep  grotto  during  the  tempests  which  rage  in 
such  severity  in  their  latitude ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  profund- 
ity of  the  excavation,  or  the  strength  of  the  stones  of  which  it 
is  built,  they  complete  their  precautions  by  having  a  reservoir  of 
water  sunk  in  their  retreat.  The  water  is  inteudvd  to  extinguish 
,the  lightning — a  measure  equally  futile,  since  many  instances 
have  been  preserved  in  which  the  fluid  has  fallen  upon  the  water 
with  the  same  destructive  effect  as  upon  land. — Scientific  Annals. 


MAGNETIC  MASKS. 

Among  the  various  useful  purposes  to  which  magnetism  has 
been  applied,  the  following  is  not  the  least  serviceable  or  singular. 
In  needle  factories,  the  workmen  who  point  the  needles  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  excessively  minute  particles  of  steel,  which  fly 
from  the  grindstone  and  mix,  though  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  as 
the  finest  dust  in  the  air,  and  are  imbibed  with  the  breath.  The 
effect  is  scarcely  noticed  on  a  snort  exposure,  but  being  constant- 
ly repeated  every  day,  it  produces  a  constitutional  irritation,  de- 
pendent on  the  tonic  properties  of  the  steel,  which  is  sure  to  ter- 
minate in  pulmouary  consumption.  Persons  employed  in  this 
business  used  scarcely  ever  to  attain  the  age  of  forty  years.  In 
vain  was  it  attempted  to  purify  the  air  before  its  entry  to  the 
lungs,  by  gauze  or  linen  guards  :  but  the  dust  was  too  tine  and 
penetrating  to  be  obstructed  by  such  coarse  expedients.  At  length 
some  ingenious  person  bethought  him  of  that  wonderful  power 
which  every  child  who  has  reached  for  its  mother's  needle 
with  a  magnet,  is  well  acquainted  with.  Masks  of  magnetized 
steel  wire  are  now  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the 
workmen.  By  these,  the  air  is  not  merely  strained,  but  searched 
in  its  passage  through  them,  and  each  obnoxious  atom  arrested 
and  removed. — Baltimore  Clipper. 
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ORIENTAL  AND  EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE 

The  first  of  the  series  of  pretty  sketches  on 
this  page  exhibits  an  interesting  street  scene  in 
Benares,  Hindustan.  It  is  a  square  surrounded 
by  mosques  and  other  buildings,  whose  peculiar 
architecture — pointed  arches,  spires  and  domes 
produce  a  singular  effect.  In  the  centre  is  a 
large  circular  platform.  A  procession  of  Ori- 
entals in  their  picturesque  costume,  is  entering 
upon  the  square.  The  curious  observer  will 
note,  in  the  features  of  this  scene,  how  close  a 
relationship  the  Mohammedan  bears  to  the  By- 
zantine style  of  architecture.  The  remarkable 
position  occupied  by  Constantinople,  being  at 
the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  Europe,  has 
for  ages  made  it  a  sort  of  transition  spot  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  From  the  time  it  was 
founded  by  Constantine,  this  city  has  always 
exerted  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  surround- 
ing countries,  and  this  influence  was  still  great- 
er when  the  Byzantine  empire  was  at  its  height. 
Persia  is  one  of  the  countries  that  felt  this  in- 
fluence. Even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
when  the  Persians  were  fire-worshippers,  they 
still  looked  up  to  Christian  Constantinople  for 
much  of  their  literature  and  art.  Greek  indus- 
try, science  and  even  education  were  sought  for 
in  Persia  ;  and  among  other  things,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Byzantine  capital  did  not  fail  to 
exert  an  influence.  It  is  believed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  of  the  minor  details  of  Per- 
sian architecture  were  adopted  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  that  the  Byzantine  style  was  in  part 
made  up  of  it.  When  Persia  became  a  Mo- 
hammedan country,  it  borrowed  from  Constan- 
tinople many  of  the  architectural  features  of 
its  mosques.  There  is  at  Ispahan  a  mosque, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  two  or  three  cen- 
turies after  the  time  of  Mohammed,  in  which 
there  is  a  central  dome  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  and  other  domes  of  smaller 


proceeded  to  promulgate  their  religion  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  the  Arabians  or  Saracens, 
were  brought  into  contact  with  nations  more 
polished  than  themselves  ;  and  this  intercourse 
showed  its  consequences  in  architecture  and 
other  things.  When  the  sovereignty  of  the 
caliphs  was  established,  they  sought  the  aid  ot 
all  the  science  and  art  which  Constantinople — 
still  a  Christian  city — could  afford.  Astrono- 
mers, mathematicians,  linguists,  grammarians, 
physicians,  architects — all  were  invited  from 
Constantinople  to  settle  in  the  Saracenic  cities, 
and  all  seem  to  have  been  received  in  a  very 
liberal  spirit.  Even  when  a  Mohammedan 
dynasty  had  been  established  in  Spain,  so  far 
from  the  central  seat  of  empire,  a  Byzantine 
architect  was  employed  in  the  construction  ot 
some  of  the  buildings  of  Cordova.  Mr.  Hope 
has  traced  and  pointed  out  the  characters  in 
Mohammedan  architecture  as  following  those 
previously  adopted  at  Constantinople.  After 
alluding  to  the  wide  extent  of  kingdoms  and 
countries  between  India  and  Spain,  he  says : 
"  While  in  some  of  the  various  and  distant 
countries  here  named  we  observe,  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  Islamism,  the  slightest 
approach  to  those  inventions,  the  pride  and  stay 
of  architecture — the  arch  and  the  cupola — in  all 
of  them  alike,  in  the  very  first  settling  in  them 
of  Mohammedans,  we  see  these  noble  features 
immediately  appearing,  from  the  application  of 
Greek  skill,  in  the  full  maturity  of  form  they 
had  attained  among  themselves.  Indeed,  in 
every  Moslem  dominion  which  continued  to 
flourish  during  a  sufficient  period,  we  ever  see 
the  arch  and  the  vault  keep  pace  in  their  further 
developments  and  changes  with  those  which 
they  experienced  at  the  fountain-head ;  as  the 
pointed,  the  depressed,  the  scolloped,  nay,  the 
horse-shoe  arch,  successively  gained  favor  at 
Constantinople  and  the  rest  of  the  Greek  em- 
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size — all  presenting  that  low,  spreading 
form  which  distinguished  the  domes  of 
Santa  Sophia.  The  later  buildings  of 
Ispahan  exhibit  in  like  manner  the  later 
Byzantine  features  of  pointed  arcades 
and  elongated  cupolas.  When  we  go 
further  east,  and  examine  the  Moham- 
medan buildings  of  India,  we  see  that 
they  also  present  those  marked  features 
which  had  their  origin  in  Constantino- 
ple ;  altered,  indeed,  in  many  points, 
so  as  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  re- 
semblance, but  still  fundamentally  the 
same.  The  Moguls  carried  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith  into  India,  and  with 
it  the  established  mode  of  building 
mosques  and  other  structures,  jn  which 
arches  and  cupolas  of  most  varied  form 
were  adopted.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
at  a  representation  of  Indian  buildings 
without  appreciating  this  general  re- 
semblance. The  Hindoo  inhabitants 
of  India  have  in  some  cases  adopted  a 
few  of  these  features  as  our  engraving 
of  the  street  conclusively  shows.  With 
regard  to  China,  the  fantastic  roofs  of 
their  buildings  may,  at  a  first  glance, 
deceive  the  eye  into  the  belief  that  the 
same  model  has  been  copied.  In  Ara- 
bia, the  birthplace  of  Mohammedanism, 
until  the  time  of  the  prophet,  the  Arabs 
had  made  but  small  progress  in  civ- 
ilization ;  so  much  of  their  country  is 
occupied  by  desert,  that  the  tents  n'  a 
roving  tribe  have  been  always  the  chief 
homes  among  them  ;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns,  in  the  more  hospitable 
regions,  contented  themselves  with  a 
very  humble  and  even  mean  sort  of 
structure.  When,  however,  Moham- 
med and  his  successors  took  arms  and 


pire;  and  thence,  also,  in  the  cities  of 
Italy  connected  with  that  empire  by 
trade  or  vassalage,  each  successively 
prevailed.  In  like  manner,  in  the  va- 
rions  regions  under  Mohammedan  rule, 
and  throughout  India,  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Africa  and  Spain  ;  at  Agra,  at 
Ispahan,  at  Damascus,  at  Cairo,  at 
Tripoli,  at  Tunis,  at  Fez  and  at  Gren- 
ada ;  in  mosques  and  in  medrasses,  in 
palaces  and  pavilions,  in  bazaars  and  in 
bridges,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Mohammed 
at  Mecca,  as  in  the  tomb  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  Hall  of 
Saladin  in  Cairo,  we  already  find  the 
arch,  not  only  with  the  double  curve 
forming  the  ogive  sharpness  in  the  cen- 
tre, but  the  low  spreading  at  the  sides, 
which  we  consider  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope as  the  last  modification  of  the 
pointed  style.  This  ogive  arch  seems 
very  early  to  have  become,  and  lately  to 
have  remained,  with  the  Mohammedans 
of  India  an  almost  exclusive  favorite. 
In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse- 
shoe arch  became  the  universal  favorite, 
was  employed  in  all  the  later  Moorish 
buildings,  and  from  thence  became  imi- 
tated still  later,  by  the  Christians  in 
their  neighborhood."  The  Russian 
Cathedral  at  Moscow,  delineated  in 
the  second  engraving  on  this  page,  is 
an  example  of  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Byzantine  architecture.  It 
is  a  curious  mass  of  domes  and  spires, 
elaborately  ornamented,  and  notwith- 
standing its  quaintness,  produces  a 
striking  effect.  It  stands  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous position,  and  everything  has 
been  done  to  enhance  its  impressive- 
ness.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 


remarkable  buildings  in  Moscow.  It  is 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Basil,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  Pokrovsky  Cathedral ; 
the  two  latter  names  being  nearly  equiv- 
alent. In  every  respect  it  is  a  singular 
structure,  both  from  the  fantastic  group 
of  bulbous  domes  it  presents,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  chapels  within  it. 
It  was  built  in  the  year  1554,  repaired 
at  sundry  times  afterwards,  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  fire  of  Moscow,  in  1812, 
and  completely  restored  a  few  years 
afterwards.  The  foundation  of  this 
building  is  an  oblong  square,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  lofty,  octagonal 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  small  dome,  a 
gilt  ball  and  a  cross.  Around  this  cen- 
tral tower  arise  eight  others,  all  deco- 
rated profusely  with  domes,  balls  and 
crosses ;  and  all  exhibiting  a  singular 
arrangement  of  chains  hanging  down 
to  the  dome  beneath  it.  At  the  north 
cast  corner  is  a  large,  low  dome ;  and 
at  one  of  the  other  corners  a  small 
pyramidal  belfry  or  steeple  stands  de- 
tached. Two  entrances  to  the  building 
are  placed  at  the  north  and  the  south, 
by  covered  staircases  having  small 
spires.  All  the  domes  are  painted  the 
brightest  and  most  vivid  colors,  each 
one  differing  from  all  the  others  ;  some 
with  a  network  of  green  upon  a  yellow 
ground — some  with  alternate  red  and 
white  stripes,  and  some  gilt,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  pious  individuals  to  be- 
queath sums  of  money  for  the  repaint- 
ing of  this  building  so  that  it  is  always 
kept  up  in  a  gorgeous  and  showy  state. 
The  interior  is  arranged  in  a  very  curi- 
ous way.  It  cont  ists  of  or  contains 
twenty-one  small  chapels,  which  the 
Russians   dignify  with  the  name  of 


churches,  or  even  cathedrals.  Eleven 
<H'  these  chapels  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  remaining  ten  are  on  a  floor 
above  them,  on  a  level  with  the  bases 
of  all  the  towers  ;  the  hollow  base  of 
each  one  of  the  ten  towers  forming  a 
chapel.  Light  is  admitted  to  these  up- 
per chapels  through  long,  narrow  win- 
dows in  the  towers  themselves.  The 
interior  of  the  central  and  largest  towt  r 
forms  the  "  cathedral  church,"  ridicu- 
lously small  when  compared  with  those 
buildings  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
designating  cathedrals.  The  Russo- 
Greek  Church  at  Bucharest,  Wal- 
lacbia.  the  subject  of  our  last  engraving, 
is  a  somewhat  peculiar  structure.  It  is 
comparatively  modern,  is  appropriated 
to  the  Greek  form  of  Christian  worship, 
and  is  to  that  extent,  Byzantine.  The 
building  itself  exhibits  some  remark- 
able features,  especially  that  of  three 
steeples,  which  have  a  very  Oriental 
character  about  them ;  but  the  church, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  uniform  ex- 
ample of  any  one  style.  The  bell  in 
the  foreground  is  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. Down  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  Byzantine  empire  was  finally 
extinguished,  all  the  Russian  churches 
were  built  by  architects  from  Constan- 
tinople, but  after  this,  the  Italian  and 
other  architects  engrafted  other  features  ' 
on  the  Byzantine,  still  retaining,  how- 
ever, the  general  character  of  the  latter. 
The  Greek  cross,  with  the  square  centre, 
the  cupola  over  this  centre,  the  smaller 
cupolas  over  the  side  recesses,  the  tall 
minarets — these  were  retained  ;  but  the 
semi  circular  form  of  the  cupola  gave 
way  to  a  bulbous  form,  such  as  we  have 
noted  as  peculiarly  characterizing  Mo- 
hammedan mosques. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MINSTREL'S  REPLY 

TO  BY  RON  3  11  MY  SOUL  IS  DARK." 

BY  CHARLKS  W.  STEVEN 8. 

0,  cheer  thee  now.    My  harp  PU  string, 

Till  every  chord  shall  dance,  and  thrill 
Kesponsi  ve  to  thy  tearful  spring. 

Its  "  melting  murmurs  "  soon  shall  still 
The  storm  of  passions  surging  o'er 

Thy  clouded  brain.    Its  witching  spell 
With  fairy  forms  thy  hopes  shall  store, 

Till  thou  shall  whisper :  11  All  is  well.'' 

Hut  weird  and  plaintive  shall  ring  out 

Elegiac  strain?  for  sorrow's  dead; 
The  gay  and  jocuDd  I  will  rout — 

They'll  blush  at  their  light,  wanton  tread. 
Like  April  showers,  thou  now  lnay'gt  weep, 

Till  clouds  disperse— till  dimpled  beams 
A  down  the  haze  of  gloom  shall  creeps — 

Thy  spirit  cheer  with  joyous  streams. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

MRS.  LITTLE'S  PIANO. 

BY  H.  E.  ROllINSON. 

Mrs.  Little  had  a  home,  a  husband  and  a  baby, — a  pleasant 
home,  a  good  husband  and  a  pretty  baby.  But  Mrs.  Little  was 
not  happy.  "  What  more  would  she  have  ?"  queries  a  contented 
matron,  with  four  small  daguerreotypes  of  herself,  and  only  one 
room,  and  that  a  hired  one,  to  put  them  in.  "  She  doesn't  appre- 
ciate her  husband — poor  man  !"  sighs  a  forlorn-looking  single  lady 
of  thirty-live,  with  no  matrimonial  prospects.  "A  baby,  and  not 
happy  !"  exclaimed  a  young  wife,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  surprise. 
"  What  did  she  need  to  complete  her  happiness  *"  asks  an  acid  old 
bachelor,  rather  impatiently.  "  A  new  French  hat,  a  moire  antique, 
a  velvet  Talma,  a  gold  watch,  a  set  of  cameos,  a  tapestry  carpet, 
some  lace  curtains,  or  a  trip  to  Saratoga  this  summer,  I'll  war- 
rant. Women  are  very  much  like  children  :  give  them  plenty  of 
fine  things  to  look  at,  and  they  are  satisfied  till  they  think  of  some- 
thing else  they  need."  My  dear  sir,  you  arc  at  fault  this  time  ; 
Mrs.  Little  wanted — a  piano  ! — not  a  diminutive,  wheezy,  slender- 
legged  piece  of  mechanism,  but  a  large,  substantial-looking,  nicely- 
carved,  fine-toned,  seven-octaved  instrument — one  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  impression  at  first  sight. 

In  her  working  hours,  Mrs.  Little  heard  (in  imagination)  majes- 
tic marches,  ravishing  waltzes,  inspiriting  polkas,  enchanting 
quicksteps  and  exquisite  operas,  whose  notes  died  away  in  her 
ears  like  heavenly  echoes.  In  her  dreams,  she  saw  immense  quan- 
tities of  beautifully-polished  rosewood  and  numberless  squares  of 
black  and  white  ivory,  which  danced  fantastically  up  and  down 
before  her  like  things  of  life.  Music  was  her  theme  by  day  and 
her  meditation  by  night,  until  she  fell  asleep.  The  science  of  har- 
mony had,  in  her  case,  she  was  sure,  been  shamefully  neglected, 
the  art  of  combining  sweet  sounds  not  having  made  a  part  of  her 
education.  Yet  the  efforts  of  the  present  might  atone  for  the  de- 
fects of  the  past ;  and  so  she  told  Mr.  Little,  who  had  the  temerity 
to  smile  at  the  remark. 

"You  don't  believe  it?"  she  interrogated. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear ;  I  was  thinking  at  the  moment  that  you 
made  a  mistake  in  not  marrying  one  of  those  hirsute  individuals 
with  bald  heads  and  spectacles,  who  preside  over  fiddles,  flutes 
and  furors,  in  concert-rooms." 

"l'lcase  don't  laugh  at  me,  Ralph.  I  am  really  in  earnest 
about  having  a  piano.  You  can  afford  it,  I  know  ;  and  then  I  so 
seldom  ask  for  anything  new,"  pursued  the  fair  solicitor. 

"  I  know  it,  Jenny ;  your  wishes  are  usually  very  reasonable, 
but  in  this  instance  they  seem  to  have  suddenly  taken  such  a  high 
flight  that  I  fear  my  purse  will  be  left  far  in  the  rear." 

"  Nonsense !  Husbands  always  plead  poverty  when  they  ex- 
pect a  draft  on  their  pockets.  Now  I  happen  to  know  that  you 
have  money  laid  by  which  is  doing  no  one  any  good.  Put  it  into 
a  good  piano,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  handsome  piece  of  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  something  to  amuse  me  when  you  are  gone  on 
those  long  journeys." 

"  The  four  hundred  dollars  you  speak  of  I  have  put  by  to  in- 
vest in  a  project,  which,  if  successful  (and  I  do  not  doubt  its  suc- 
cess), will  more  than  double  my  money  in  a  few  months.  Come, 
Jenny ;  be  frank,  and  own  that  will  be  much  better  than  the  pur- 
chase of  wire,  rosewood  and  ivory,  with  an  indefinite  amount  of 
noise." 

"  I  haven't  any  faith  in  projects,"  pouted  Mrs.  Little.  "  They 
always  fail.    I  would  as  soon  trust  soap  bubbles !" 

Kalph  commenced  whistling  "  Pop  goes  the  Weasel." 

"  There !  I  could  soon  learn  to  play  that,  and  wouldn't  it  be 
grand  to  have  an  accompaniment  when  you  sing !"  she  exclaimed, 
brightening. 

Ralph  stopped  whistling. 

"  But  you  have  no  ear,  Jenny — " 

"  No  ears,  Mr.  Little  !" 

"  No  correct  idea  of  harmony,  I  mean,"  he  explained,  in  a  voice 
quavering  with  suppressed  mirth.  "  Forgive  the  supposition,  but 
I  do  not  believe  you  could  play  the  simplest  air,  properly,  after  six 
months  practice." 

Jenny  pouted  again.  Her  musical  abilities  were  not  rated  high, 
certainly.  That  husband  of  hers  was  not  inclined  to  be  compli- 
mentary. 

"  But  I  could  learn — couldn't  I  ?  What  prevents  me  from  de- 
veloping the  little  talent  I  have  V  she  added,  a  moment  after. 


"Don't  be  absurd,  my  dear.  You  dance  like  an  Kllslcr,  paint 
like  a  Raphael,  can  make  reasonable  rhyme,  and  are  as  handsome 
as  you  could  possibly  be.  If  you  had  any  more  accomplishments 
and  graces,  you  would  be  so  far  above  me  that  affinity  between  us 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.    Think  better  of  it,  Jenny." 

Mrs.  Little's  gaitered  foot  started  off  in  an  allegro  movement, 
while  her  fingers  slipped  a  gold  circlet  round  and  round.  Ralph's 
jesting  was  harder  to  conquer  than  decided  opposition. 

"  If  we  had  a  grown-up  daughter  now,"  resumed  Ralph,  "  why, 
there  might  be  som«  reason  in — " 

"  But  we've  got  one  growing  up — haven't  we  ?  In  six  or  seven 
years  she'll  be  old  enough  to  take  lessons,  and  long  before  that 
time,  I  shall  be  competent  to  instruct  her  myself.  So  we  shall 
actually  save  all  her  tuition — two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  per- 
haps,— by  purchasing  an  instrument  now.  That,  you  can't  deny, 
will  be  an  object,"  concluded  Mrs.  Little,  with  revived  courage. 

Though  this  last  view  of  the  case  provoked  something  more 
than  a  smile  from  the  owner  of  the  four  hundred  dollars,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  argue  it ;  und  when  his  pretty  wife  received 
his  parting  kiss,  she  was  as  sure  of  having  a  piano,  eventually,  as 
though  she  had  seen  it  coming  in  through  the  front  door. 

The  powers  that  be,  however,  were  not  easily  won  over,  though 
Mrs.  Little  carried  on  the  siege  of  persuasion  with  unflagging  per- 
severance. She  beset  the  enemy  at  all  points,  in  every  practicable 
way — crying,  coaxing  and  caressing  by  turns.  Ralph  was  not 
made  of  adamant,  nor  proof  against  such  importunity.  He  was  a 
good-natured,  obliging  man,  and  wanted  to  see  his  young  wife 
happy;  but  he  did  not  think  the  possession  of  a  piano  would  make 
her  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  had  not  sufficient  musical 
ability  to  enable  her  to  become  a  proficient,  or  even  a  passable 
performer.  He  knew  that  we  have  not  all  the  same  gifts,  and  that 
it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  force  nature  against  her  inclinations.  Of 
this  philosophy  his  wife  was  lamentably  ignorant ;  its  workings 
were  to  her  a  mystery — to  be  solved  only  by  experience. 

Mrs.  Little  would  not  listen  to  a  compromise  of  the  matter  by 
hiring.  No — she  must  own  an  instrument  ;  feel  that  she  was  sole 
proprietor  of  an  elegant  piano,  or  else  didn't  want  any.  Nobody 
hired  that  could  afl'ord  to  buy ;  it  was  expensive,  too,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  trying  to  make  a  figure  on  a  very  small  capital. 
She  instanced  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Black,  who  rented  battered, 
shattered,  jangling,  jarring,  squeaking,  creaking  affairs,  which 
seemed  to  remonstrate  against  being  made  the  servants  of  the 
public  every  time  they  were  touched.  And  then  who  respected  a 
hired  piano?  Who  was  ever  caught  praising  it?  Who  ever  ap- 
proached it  with  pleasure  and  left  it  with  regret  after  a  charming 
practice  of  half  an  hour  !  Nobody.  Elevated  noses,  curled  lips 
and  disdainful  expressions  said  as  plainly  as  such  significant  signs 
could  say,  "  A  hired  piano — a  poor,  abused,  brow-beaten,  shame- 
faced, mutilated,  maltreated  piano  I" 

Fearing  another  influx  of  adjectives  (though  inclined  to  believe 
that  pianos  were  rather  to  be  pitied),  Mr.  Little  made  a  hurried 
visit  to  his  desk,  and  started  down  street  as  though  one  of  the  ill- 
fated  instruments,  described  by  his  wife,  was  after  him.  Two 
minutes  later,  Mrs.  Little's  curious  eyes  found  their  way  into  the 
same  desk,  quickly  remarking  the  absence  of  several  bills — a  dis- 
covery that  induced  her  to  locate  herself  at  one  of  the  front  win- 
dows to  watch  for  the  realization  of  her  newly-born  expectations. 
Coaches,  chaises,  stages,  omnibusses,  gigs,  carts,  trucks,  cabs — 
everything  of  the  vehicle  description  went  by,  except  job  wagons  ; 
but,  at  last,  after  a  cold  sitting  of  an  hour,  one  of  the  latter  came 
in  sight,  drew  up  to  the  sidewalk,  and — stopped.  Could  it  be  I 
Yes,  undoubtedly,  for  two  men  jumped  to  the  ground  and  be- 
gan to  unwrap  something  that  could  not  be  anything  but  a  piano. 

Without  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring,  she  hastened  to  the  door  to 
give  them  admittance.  But  the  transportation  of  their  burden 
proved  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  hall  was  nar- 
row, and  the  process  of  turning  involved  some  nice  management. 
Mrs.  Little  ran  backwards  and  forwards,  her  heart  palpitating  with 
joy,  and  her  fingers  aching  to  help.  After  considerable  profanity 
and  perspiration,  the  bulky  body  was  safely  deposited  in  the  front 
parlor,  in  a  standing  position.  It  was  as  large  as  a  moderate- 
sized  omnibus  on  carved  legs,  with  seats  for  twelve  on  the  top.  It 
was  ornamented  with  buds,  roses,  leaves,  vines,  and  other  floral 
devices — being,  in  fine,  one  consolidated  mass  of  carving.  Such 
a  rack  !  Why,  at  the  most  reasonable  calculation,  six  months' 
time  would  be  insufficient  to  produce  another  such  specimen  of 
handicraft.  Mrs.  Little  brushed  off  the  dust,  and  stood  back  to 
take  an  artistic  view  of  this  master-piece  of  mechanism.  It  was 
perfect — absolutely  perfect,  a  model  of  workmanship,  a  gem  of  art. 

Judgment  on  the  case  having  been  passed,  she  seated  herself  on 
the  velvet-cushioned  stool,  and  touched  the  keys.  They  gave 
forth  tones  quite  like  other  pianos,  but  whether  they  were  superior 
she  could  not  tell;  she  was  a  better  judge  of  the  casket  than  the 
diamonds  within  it.    She  must  wait  for  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  assign  her  new  acquirement 
to  its  proper  place.  The  parlors  were  small,  and  divided  by  fold- 
ing doors.  There  were  only  two  wide  spaces  for  large  articles: 
one  was  occupied  by  a  sofa,  the  other  had  been  dedicated  to  a 
piano  since  her  desires  tended  in  that  direction.  Chairs  were 
pushed  away,  tables  received  a  sudden  impetus,  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  grand  tableuu.  Two  or  three  vigorous  pushes  sent  it  to 
the  wall,  where  it  was  to  find  its  legitimate  resting-place.  But 
alas — alas  !  the  space  was  too  short  and  the  piano  too  long.  Eight 
inches  of  rosewood  interposed  rather  a  tangible  obstacle  to  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  door.  Was  it  not  provoking  ?  Why 
did  they  make  pianos  so  large  and  houses  so  small !  Here  was  a 
puzzle.  She  could  not  close  up  the  unfortunate  door,  because 
there  was  no  other  entrance,  save  through  the  dining-room,  which 
communicated  with  the  hall ;  so  that  was  impossible.  To  be 
brief,  she  could  not  dispose  of  it  in  any  way  to  suit  her  really  good 


laste  for  arrangement.  Mrs.  Little  had  an  eye  to  effect  in  the  dis- 
posal of  furniture  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  very  thing 
she  had  counted  so  much  upon  for  the  furtherance  of  this  laudable 
design,  troubled  her  the  most  to  locate  to  her  mind. 

"That  unlucky  door!"  she  exclaimed,  every  five  minutes. 
"  What  shall  I  do !  Ralph  will  be  home  soon,  and  find  his  beau- 
tiful purchase  standing  just  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  looking 
excessively  out  of  place.  It  is  too  bad,  for  I  have  said  so  often 
that  that  corner  was  made  for  a  piano.  O  that  unfortunate 
door  I" 

"  Drawbacks  already,  Jenny  V  said  a  merry  voice  at  her  elbow. 
"Why,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  a  cloud  on  your  face  for  months  to 

come !" 

"  O,  Ralph,  there's  no  place  for  the  piano,  now  we  have  one ! 
If  I  put  it  there,  it  obstructs  both  windows ;  and  if  I  put  it  here, 
the  door  can  neither  be  opened  nor  closed,"  replied  the  troubled 
woman. 

"  Let  it  stand  where  it  is — in  the  centre  of  the  room.  We  shall 
never  tire,  certainly,  of  revolving  around  a  grand  piano.  I  think 
of  another  advantage  :  we  can  have  front,  rear  and  side  views  of 
performers,"  said  Mr.  Little,  taking  a  circuit  around  his  after- 
noon's purchase,  knocking  over  a  chair  and  a  pile  of  books  in  the 
attempt. 

"Don't,  Ralph  !  If  I  am  in  trouble  and  need  advice,  you  in- 
variably amuse  yourself  at  my  expense." 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  advice  to  give,"  protested  Ralph.  "  I 
might  have  got  a  smaller  one,  it  is  true ;  but  as  you  have  always 
insisted  on  having  an  instrument  of  magnitude,  I  thought  this 
couldn't  fail  to  suit.  It  will  weigh  as  much  as  an  elephant — 
wont  it  V 

"  Nonsense !  It  is  none  too  largo  or  too  heavy ;  it  suits  mo 
completely.  The  only  trouble  is  where  to  put  it.  You  sec  it 
can't  remain  here,  because — because  when  we  have  company,  there 
wont  be  any  room  for  company,"  pursued  Mrs.  Little,  with  an  air 
of  concern. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  for 
a  beflounced  and  behooped  lady  to  safely  navigate  this  apartment ; 
but  as  for  us  males,  I  think  we  might  manage  to  avoid  breaking 
our  necks  in  the  day-tim£,  if  we  heed  our  steps,  and  not  think 
more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think." 

"  You  know  better,  Ralph  !"  laughed  Mrs.  Little.  "You  men 
arc  noted  for  tumbling  over  everything  larger  than  a  marble,  and 
putting  your  boots  in  contact  with  choice  pieces  of  furniture." 

"  A  woman's  retort !  But  why  not  put  our  piano  in  the  hall, 
my  dear  ?  There's  plenty  of  room  under  the  staircase,  where  it 
would  be  out  of  the  way  of  our  dreadful  boots  and  our  unhappy 
tumbles." 

If  Ralph  Little  had  proposed  putting  that  grand  piano  down 
cellar,  up  attic,  or  into  the  back  yard,  his  wife  Jenny  could  not 
have  been  more  thoroughly  astonished.  Consign  all  that  beauti- 
ful carving  to  an  entry !  Hide  it  away  under  a  staircase !  The 
man  must  be  little  short  of  crazy  to  suggest  such  a  procedure. 
And  she  followed  her  husband  to  the  table,  to  pour  the  tea,  and 
think  over  this  unlooked-for  contingency. 

That  night,  when  Mrs.  Little  retired,  it  was  not  to  sleep,  but  to 
plan.  And  when  Mr.  Little,  in  the  morning,  stretched  himself, 
yawned,  and  gave  other  indications  of  waking,  she  had  a  scheme 
all  ready  for  his  consideration,  which  we  submit  to  the  reader.  It 
was  nothing,  more  or  less,  than  the  pulling  down  of  the  partition 
that  divided  the  parlors,  to  make  a  niche  between  the  chimneys  for 
the  grand  piano.  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Little,  in  his  turn,  was 
astonished,  we  make  use  of  a  very  moderate  word  ;  for  a  moment 
he  was  actually  dumb  with  surprise  at  the  presumption  of  the 
proposition.  But  he  lived  through  it  (as  we  all  have  through 
similar  scenes),  ami  alter  the  necessary  amount  of  logic  and  per- 
suasion had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  his  obdurate  nature,  he 
gave  a  reluctant  assent  that  the  carpenters  might  go  in  and  the 
partition  come  out. 

Carpets  were  up  and  curtains  were  down.  Dirt,  disorder,  noise 
and  plaster  got  a  firm  footing — the  plaster  in  particular,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  trodden  into  every  room  in  the  house,  the  smaller  parti- 
cles flying  about  iu  all  directions,  entering  closets,  invading  store- 
rooms, and  settling,  with  provoking  pertinacity,  on  black  clothes. 
Everybody  (including  Catherine  in  the  kitchen)  was  cross  and 
miserable.  A  term  of  weather  that  would  not  throw  discredit  on 
the  polar  regions,  slackened  the  operations  of  the  carpenter  (who 
had  already  taken  time  enough  to  frame  a  house),  introduced  the 
croup  to  the  baby  by  the  medium  of  air-currents  and  open  doors, 
frozen  the  mortar  and  lime  that  an  ambitious  workman  placed 
upon  the  walls,  besides  inflicting  coughs  and  colds  on  both  master 
and  mistress  of  the  mansion,  as  •  penalty  for  giving  up  the  com- 
fortable back  parlor,  where  saucy  winds  never  took  any  liberties, 
and  the  bright  sunshine  was  a  guest  all  the  day  long.  But  these 
petty  trials  (except  the  croup,  which  persisted  in  tormenting  the 
baby,)  were  absorbed,  swallowed  up  in  the  one  engrossing  thought 
that  there  was  a  long  parlor  in  prospective,  with  a  grand  piano  in 
the  centre.  This  was  ample  compensation — at  least  for  Mrs.  Lit- 
tle— for  splashed  floors,  spotted  windows,  spattered  walls  and 
general  wretchedness.  She  should  soon  be  settled  again,  and  take 
an  immense  amount  of  comfort  in  her  new  arrangements.  She 
was  not  proud — O  no  !  but  not  to  be  blamed  if  her  neighbors 
envied  her  when  she  gave  her  first  party  in  her  remodeled  parlor, 
for  the  dedication  of  the  grand  piano.    Wouldn't  it  be  delightful  I 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  wall-paper  could  not  be  matched, 
and  Mrs.  Little  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  purchasing  of  an  ele- 
gant French  pattern  would  be  the  best  course  to  take,  as,  even- 
tually, the  highest  priced  articles  proved  the  cheapest.  Ralph 
demurred  at  the  extortionate  price  demanded  ,  but  Jenny,  as 
usual,  finally  came  off  victorious,  whispering,  for  consolation, 
"  How  charmingly  that  will  look  beside  our  piano !"    Paste  now 
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monopolized  the  place  of  plaster,  small  strips  of  paper  lying  in 
wait  to  fasten  to  unwary  boots,  while  one  clasped  door-knobs  only 
to  get  a  sticky  welcome. 

When  Mrs.  Little's  carpets  found  their  place  again,  they  did 
not  make  a  satisfactory  appearance.  Each  individual  spot  seemed 
to  enlarge  frightfully,  the  thin  places  to  grow  thinner,  and  every 
thread  to  say,  "  Look  at  my  faded  hue  and  worn  appearance.  Am 
I  not  past  service  ?  and  cannot  every  observing  person  see  that 
that  majestic  piano  will  place  its  carved  feet  upon  me  with  the 
very  climax  of  contempt,  and  chant  an  everlasting  song  of  supe- 
riority %" 

The  carpets  were  not  in  reality  bad  ones,  but  in  contrast  to  the 
scvenoctaved  innovator,  it  must  be  confessed  they  had  a  prestige 
of  shabbiness  that  no  rejuvenating  would  remove.  The  breadths 
were  too  short,  and,  as  if  to  settle  the  matter  in  favor  of  their  re- 
moval, utterly  refused  to  match  when  they  were  brought  together 
by  vigorous  stretching.  To  have  a  yawning,  bungling,  unmatched 
seam  directly  in  front  of  her  piano,  was  an  alternative  too  dread- 
ful for  Mrs.  Littlo  to  think  of.  The  very  figures  in  the  fabric  ap- 
peared to  laugh  at  the  idea,  and  exult  in  her  discomfiture. 

Ralph  was  prepared  to  hear  that  a  new  carpet  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  long  parlor.  He  had  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that-one  want  begets  another  as  surely  as  a  seed  produces  a  score. 
That  agglomeration  of  rosewood  threatened  to  become  a  nuisance. 
Had  he  anticipated  but  half  the  vexations  it  had  given  rise  to,  he 
would  have  brought  home  a  braying  jack  sooner.  It  had  already 
deprived  him  of  a  comfortable  sitting  room,  given  him  a  cold  that 
might  end  in  a  galloping  consumption,  made  the  baby  a  miracle 
of  crossness,  inflicted  the  sulks  upon  the  domestic  by  means  of  the 
paste  and  plaster,  driven  contentment  out  of  his  wife's  head,  forced 
him  to  patronize  the  paper-hanger,  and  now  insisted  on  a  new 
carpet  to  stand  upon.  Verily,  he  believed  the  grand  piano  would 
ultimately  turn  him  out  of  doors. 

The  handsomo  Brussels,  the  satin-surfaced  wall  paper,  the  taste- 
fully disposed  furniture,  together  with  the  splendid  instrument  which 
was  now  filling  its  appropriate  place  (giving  a  look  of  equilibrium 
to  the  whole  apartment,  and  an  air  of  gentility  which  it  otherwise 
lacked),  greatly  helped  to  fill  the  cup  of  Mrs.  Little's  happiness. 
The  few  drops  wanting  were  chiefly  made  up  of  the  consciousness 
that  the  innate  powers  of  what  she  had  most  coveted  and  gained 
were  dead  to  her;  that  overy  key  had  a  language  of  its  own,  but 
was  dumb  in  her  presence,  or  gave  forth  dissonant  and  discon- 
nected responses,  and  that  music  was  like  a  book  of  problems  to 
which  she  had  no  key. 

Ralph's  pleasantries  on  this  subject  were  so  pointed  and  unac- 
ceptable that  she  hastened  to  secure  the  services  of  Monsieur  Besste, 
a  man  with  hair  on  his  head,  ch-eks,  chin  and  lips,  rings  in  his 
ears,  spectacles  on  his  nose,  st'.'ds  in  his  shirt-bosom,  and  a  cane 
in  his  hand.  He  looked  Frenchy,  and  claimed  Paris  as  his  birth- 
place ;  but  a  great  many  persons  declared  his  accent  unmistakably 
English. 

The  initiatory  lesson  came  off.  Monsieur  praised  the  piano  and 
his  pupil ;  marvelled  at  her  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  confi- 
dently affirmed  that  her  fingers  must  have  been  designed  for  piano- 
forte playing,  they  were  so  light  and  nimble.  This  was  all  vastly 
agreeable  to  Mrs.  Little,  who,  like  most  of  her  sex,  was  not  averse 
to  flattery  now  and  then.  She  straightway  located  herself  before 
the  keys,  resolved  to  do  justice  to  herself  and  her  instructor. 
Patiently  she  studied  the  black  and  white  characters  on  the  page 
beside  her,  and  with  one  hand  strove  to  apply  them  to  the  ivory. 
When  Ralph  came  in  to  dinner,  one  hour  after,  she  had  mastered  1 
precisely  three  notes. 

"  Progressing,  Jenny  1"  he  queried,  inserting  part  of  his  head 
into  the  room. 

"  0,  finoly !"  replied  the  amateur  musician. 
"  Play  me  '  The  Battle  of  Prague,'  can't  you  V 
"Not  quite  yet,  I  fear;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  very  soon, 
doubtless,  for  Monsieur  Besste  declares  that  I  have  an  aptness  of 
comprehension  that  is  uncommon  with  beginners.  He  says  I  have 
genius  which  only  needs  development,  and  talent  which  will  en- 
able me  to  become  an  ornament  to  musical  science." 

"  Of  which  he  is  a  leading  star,  I  suppose  ?  The  puppy  I" 
"  Why,  Ralph  !"  exclaimed  Jenny,  with  expanded  visuals. 
"  I  mean  that  exactly.  I  saw  him  on  the  street  this  morning, 
and  he  quite  disgusted  me  with  his  dandyism  and  pretension.  I 
am  sorry  he  is  to  come  to  tho  house,  or  be  brought  into  contact 
with  you  in  any  way.  Why  did  you  not  engage  Mrs.  Edmond's 
daughter  to  give  you  lessons  1  She  is  competent  to  do  so,  I  am 
sure." 

"  Because  gentlemen  are  more  popular  than  ladies  for  teachers, 
generally  better  qualified,  and — and — "  Mrs  Little  hesitated. 

"Better  fitted  to  dupe  silly  women,"  added  Ralph,  taking  liber- 
ty to  finish  the  sentence,  at  the  risk  of  transforming  the  pleasant 
faco  before  him  into  a  frowning  one. 

"  Men  are  one-sided,  prejudiced  beings !"  retorted  Mrs.  Little. 

"  Which  we  wont  stop  to  debate  now.  I'm  not  inclined  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  cold  dinner  in  order  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  Monsieur  Beast  or  Besste.  But  I  don't  like  him,  nevertheless." 

Mrs.  Little's  mind  had  been  so  preoccupied  with  her  piano  that 
she  had  quite  forgotten  to  attend  to  the  dessert — a  duty  which  she 
always  performed  herself.  Catherine  was  not  particularly  pleased 
with  the  musical  symptoms  that  her  mistress  manifested.  She 
was  vexed  because  to  her  other  labors  was  added  the  care  of  the 
child — a  circumstance  that  materially  interfered  with  her  progress. 
Hence  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  remind  anybody  of  the  defi- 
ciency, though  fully  aware  that  Mr.  Little's  dinner  depended  more 
on  padding  or  pie  than  meat. 

As  it  happened,  the  loss  of  dessert  (which  regularly  occurred 
two  or  three  times  a  week)  was  not  the  greatest  trial  that  Ralph 
had  to  encounter.    HU  wife's  incessant  attacks  at  the  piano,  her 


frantic  endeavors  to  induce  the  quavers,  semiquavers  and  demi- 
semiquavers  to  roll  off  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  her  sharp  attempts 
to  flat  and  her  flat  attempts  to  sharp,  the  bad  chords  and  horrible 
cfocords  he  was  forced  to  listen  to  whenever  in  the  house,  nearly 
drove  him  distracted. 

It  was  a  luckless  thing  for  Mr.  Little  that  the  organ  of  coneen- 
trativeness  was  so  largely  developed  in  his  wife's  cranium.  He 
trusted  her  musical  fever  would  have  a  short  run,  and  then  turn 
to  their  mutual  advantage ;  but  no  favorable  signs  were  apparent. 
She  adhered  to  Ler  practising  with  a  surprising  pertinacity.  Ralph 
saw  her  occasionally,  but  her  society  was  divided  between  Mon- 
sieur Besste,  the  piano,  and  two  or  three  musical  neighbors,  who 
spent  most  of  their  evenings  in  his  remodelled  parlor,  playing 
operas,  which  he  thought  should  be  denominated  uproars,  and 
overtures  that  might  very  aptly  be  termed  overturns.  Mr.  Little, 
unlike  his  wife,  had  a  critical  ear  and  a  cultivated  taste ;  he  could 
appreciate  good  music  in  whatever  garb  it  was  presented.  But  the 
slam-bang  performances,  so  common  in  our  day,  were  not  to  his 
mind  ;  he  never  accepted  noise  for  music. 

One  morning,  directly  after  receiving  one  of  Monsieur  Besste 's 
semi-weekly  visits,  Mrs.  Little  missed  a  valuable  cameo  pin  from 
her  person.  She  had  made  a  hurried  toilet,  and  probably  fastened 
it  insecurely;  it  would  soon  be  found,  doubtless.  A  search,  how- 
ever, did  not  justify  this  opinion  ;  it  was  not  discovered.  Where 
was  it  ?  She  had  not  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  Catherine, 
to  her  certain  knowledge,  had  not  been  up  stairs.  Monsieur 
Besste  was  exempt  from  suspicion,  because,  how  could  he  purloin 
the  pin  without  her  knowing  it  ?  The  girl  was  more  likely  to  be 
the  guilty  party,  as  Mrs.  Little  recollected,  on  second  thought, 
that  she  had  passed  through  the  hall  once  or  twice  to  answer  the 
bell. 

Catherine  had  an  advocate  in  Ralph.  Ho  declared  his  firm 
conviction  that  she  was  far  more  trustworthy  than  the  would-be 
Frenchman.  Mrs.  Little  smiled  pityingly  on  her  prejudiced  hus- 
band, and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  search  the  girl's  room  and 
clothes,  but  without  finding  confirmation  of  her  suspicions. 

"  How  much  I  miss  the  clock  1"  said  Mrs.  Little,  a  few  days 
after  the  loss  of  her  pin. 

"  It  is  being  repaired,  and  will  probably  be  sent  home  to  day. 
By-the-by,  as  you  will  not  need  my  watch  this  evening,  I  will  take 
it  with  mo.  But  where  is  it  V  added  Ralph,  wonderingly,  look- 
ing at  the  nail  on  which  it  had  hung. 

"  Sure  enough  !"  exclaimed  his  wife.    "I  have  not  moved  it." 

"  That  scamp  of  a  music-teacher  has  stolen  it !" 

"  That  dishonest  Catherine,  more  likely  1"  replied  Mrs.  Little, 
indignantly. 

"  If  I  was  accustomed  to  betting,"  said  Ralph,  quietly,  "  I 
would  wager  fifty  dollars  against  five  that  your  Monsieur  Besste 
is  tho  thief,  and  not  Catherine.    Has  he  not  been  here  to-day  I" 

"  Yes ;  I  took  my  last  lesson  on  the  quarter,"  she  replied. 

"  Did  you  leave  him  alone  V  he  continued. 

"  I  think  not.  Ah — yes,  I  remember  I  left  him  about  two  min- 
utes to  get  my  porte-monnaie  to  pay  him.  But  he  had  not  time 
to  leave  the  room,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Time  enough — time  enough !    These  practised  thieves  and 
pickpockets  are  nimble  of  foot  and  light  of  finger." 

"But  why  do  you  persist  in  charging  him  with  the  theft,  when 
Catherine  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  guilty  one  1"  asked  Mrs.  Lit- 
tle, annoyed  that  the  offence  should  bo  so  summarily  fastened 
upon  her  favorite. 

"  For  this  reason  :  the  girl  has  had  ample  opportunity,  had  she 
been  so  disposed,  to  purloin  jewelry,  silver, 'clothing,  and  even  this 
same  watch,  many  times  before  now.  She  has  been  with  us  some 
three  years,  and  we  have  heretofore  considered  her  trustworthy ;  I 
do  not  believe  she  would  begin  to  abuse  our  confidence  at  this  late 
day.  If  I  had  the  least  particle  of  evidence  against  him,  I  would 
have  him  arrested  before  he  eats  another  breakfast.  As  it  is,  I 
will  get  a  search-warrant." 

"Do  nothing  hastily,  husband.  I  will  question  Catherine,  and 
perhaps  we  may  get  some  clue.  Besides,  Monsieur  Besste  is  to 
call  in  the  morning  and  leave  me  some  exercises  ;  if  he  does  not 
keep  his  appointment,  I  will  admit  that  the  chances  between  him 
and  Catherine  are  about  equal,"  replied  Mrs.  Little,  sure  that  a 
cross-examination  and  threats  of  exposure  would  make  the  girl 
confess  the  theft. 

Ho  promised  to  comply  with  her  desire,  on  the  condition  of  hor 
silence  on  the  subject  until  such  time  as  he  should  name. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  Mrs.  Little  awaited  in  vain  the  coming  of 
her  instructor.  She  felt  some  anxiety  lest  she  might  bo  obliged  to 
change  her  opinion  of  him,  and  it  was  not  lessened  whon  Ralph 
assured  her  two  police  officers  had  been  searching  for  him,  without 
avail,  for  two  hours,  and  that,  undoubtedly,  lie  had  left  the  city  to 
avoid  arrest. 

A  week  passed  away,  bringing  no  tidings  of  Monsieur  Besste. 
Tho  grand  piano  was  neglected,  and  music  was  at  a  discount. 
Mrs.  Littlo  was  really  distressed.  Was  it  possible  that  that  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  gentleman  could  so  degrade  himself,  and 
cast  such  obloquy  on  the  profession  ho  adorned  t  It  wasn't  like- 
ly, and  she  didn't  believe  it.  He  would  come  out  right  yet,  and 
put  his  enemies  to  tho  blush ;  while  Catherine — hardened  in  guilt, 
as  she  no  doubt  was, — would  bo  forced  to  hide  her  head  in  very 
shame,  after  acknowledging  her  misdeeds,  which,  in  justice,  would 
consign  her  to  a  prison.  She  was  even  displeased  with  Mr.  Littlo 
because  he  would  not  allow  her  to  charge  the  girl  with  tho  crime, 
or,  at  least,  turn  her  out  of  doors. 

But  Ralph  was  not  idle ;  he  kept  his  own  counsel.  Satisfying 
himself  that  the  whereabouts  of  the  delectable  monsieur  could  not 
readily  be  ascertained,  he  visited,  successively,  all  the  pawn- 
brokers in  the  city.  Ho  was  beginning  to  despair  of  success, 
when,  in  a  low  »hop,  in  an  obscure  locality,  in  a  dirty  window,  he 


found — not  Monsieur  Besste,  not  his  chronometer, — bi  C's 
cameo  pin  !  And  the  present  owner  of  the  pin  made  m.  uite 
lucid  to  Mr.  Little's  perceptions.  It  seems  the  ornament  had  been 
offered  for  sale  by  a  person  who  was  described  as  a  tall,  well- 
dressed,  mustached,  ear-ringed  individual,  with  manners  resem- 
bling those  of  a  foppish  foreigner. 

"But  he  vash  not  French,"  said  the  Jew  proprietor,  confidently, 
— "no,  he  vash  not  French  ;  he  not  speak  von  leetle  word  1" 

Here  was  testimony  not  to  be  doubted.  But  although  Ralph 
could  gain  no  information  of  the  watch  (which  the  amiable  mon- 
sieur had,  doubtless,  carried  away  with  him  as  a  souvenir),  yet  he 
felt  amply  rewarded  for  his  trouble,  as  the  recovery  of  the  pin 
fully  established  Catherine's  innocence  of  the  first  theft,  and 
afforded  presumptive  evidence  that  she  had  no  connection  with 
the  second. 

Redeeming  the  ornament,  he  hastened  home  to  confound  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Little  was  considerably  disconcerted  that  such  a  stain 
should  attach  itself  to  the  monsieur  of  imposing  presence  and  fas- 
cinating address,  and  rather  reluctantly  admitted  that  sho  had 
gained  nothing  by  employing  a  male  teacher.  Ralph  importuned 
her  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  her  progress  in  the  divine  art — 
something  calculated  to  make  him  forget  his  loss  and  the  odious 
Monsieur  Besste.  Jenny  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  as  if  half 
doubting  his  sincerity,  but  finally  look  the  stool,  and  blundered 
through — not  a  waltz,  not  a  polka — but  a  simple  exercise. 
•   "  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do,  my  dear  ?"  he  queried,  playfully. 

"  Why,  yes.  Don't  you  like  it  ?  Mon — that  is,  lie  says  I  exe- 
cute it  wonderfully  well,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Little,  stopping  short, 
whirling  round  on  her  scat,  and  gazing  at  the  speaker  in  genuino 
wonder. 

"Execute  it?  Well,  yes,  I  should  say  so,"  continued  Ralph. 
"  Your  elegant  instructor  possessed  the  gift  of  flattery,  if  not  the 
virtue  of  honesty.  My  simple-minded  wife,  you  have  been  shame- 
fully imposed  upon.  That  coxcomb  has  made  you  the  instrument 
of  gaining  him  a  large  bill  of  tuition,  as  well  as  sundry  perqui- 
sites which  I  will  not  name,  by  exaggerating  your  progress  and 
flattering  your  self  esteem." 

Poor  Mrs.  Little !  It  was  even  so.  She  had  been  duped  by  tho 
attractions  of  a  grand  piano,  and  the  flatteries  of  an  expert  rogue, 
whose  forte  was  not  so  much  in  playing  piano  and  forte  as  in  skil- 
fully picking  up  cameo  breast-pins  and  expertly  appropriating 
gold  watches. 

While  we  are  indulging  in  observations  at  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Little's  experience,  Mr.  Little  is  employed  with  pencil  and  paper. 
Curious  to  know  what  may  be  occupying  his  mind,  we  look  over 
his  shoulder  and  read  the  following  : 


One  grand  pianoforte,  15400  00 

Wall- paper  for  parlor,   21  60 

Remodelling  of  parlor,   15  00 

Carpet  for  parlor,   6'1  60 

Paid  music  teacher   30  00 

Redeemed  cauieo-pin,   6  75 

One  gold  watch,   125  00 

Total  9661  86 


"What  are  you  doing,  Ralph  V  asked  the  lady  in  the  rocking- 
chair,  looking  up  for  the  first  time  since  he  ceased  speaking. 
"Finding  the  product  of  a  column  of  figures." 
"  In  relation  to  what  V 

"  Our  piano.  I  had  a  fancy  to  know  the  amount  of  the  money 
I  have  paid  out  in  behalf  of  that  noble  instrument  since  its  advent 
into  our  dwelling,  including  the  value  of  the  keepsake  your  ac- 
complished teacher  was  thoughtful  enough  to  take  at  parting.  I 
find  it  to  be  a  trifling  matter  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents,  which,  with  the  first  investment,  gives  mo 
the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  What 
a  godsend  that  piano  has  proved  !  Here  is  a  run  of  luck  utterly 
unparalleled !  And  I  haven't  added  the  stock  of  patience  which 
I  have  so  assiduously  cultivated  of  late,  nor  the  pile  of  contentment 
that  our  baby  has  amused  herself  with  in  her  solitary  hours,  nor 
the  immense  advantage  she  will  derive  from  having  a  mother  ac- 
complished in  making  sweet  sounds,  nor  the  intense  satisfaction 
Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  experience  in  laughing  at  the  musical  efforts 
of  the  neighbor  between  them,  who,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  their 
superior  in  everything  except  playing  grand  pianos.  Indeed,  you 
have  so  many  good  qualities  that  I  think  you  can  well  afford  to  bo 
deficient  in  musical  abilities  and  to  abandon  all  pretensions  of  that 
kind.  The  truth  is,  my  dear,  the  music  must  be  in  one,  or  it  can- 
not come  out.  Your  efforts  thus  far  have,  I  must  confess,  been 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.  But  I  will  not  grumble  about 
that,  nor  will  I  urge  you  to  desist.  Assault  the  rosewood  as  often 
as  you  wish,  if  you  feel  so  disposed,  after  taking  all  things  in  con- 
nection with  it  into  careful  account.  I  will  only  add — not  by  way 
of  fault-finding  at  all — that  the  venture  which  I  thought  of  making 
has  proved  completely  successful,  and  the  friend  that  invited  me 
to  sharo  tho  speculation  lias  doubled  his  money;  I  might  have 
done  the  same." 

Mis.  Little  thought  there  was  some  truth  in  her  husband's  plain 
dealing,  and  after  a  more  critical  analysis  of  her  musical  abilities 
than  she  had  ever  before  deemed  it  worth  while  to  make,  felt  that 
she  never  could  learn  to  perform  with  sufficient  taste  and  elegance 
to  satisfy  herself  or  entertain  company.  At  the  best,  sho  would, 
after  many  weary  quarters  of  instruction,  bo  but  a  poor  player, 
much  inferior  in  execution  to  tho  littlo  miss  of  ten  yeara  across 
tho  way. 

Mrs.  Little  throw  into  the  scale  with  these  considerations  t&e 
various  losses  and  expenses  thus  far,  and  tho  consequenco  was 
that  tho  grand  piano  was  seen  to  leave  the  premises  very  early  one 
cloudy  morning.  The  neighbors  were  much  relieved,  and  all 
agreed  in  saying  that  "  Mrs.  Littlo  was  too  old  to  begin  to  study 
music,  and  what  was  more,  sho  ha,d  no  more  idea  of  time  than  :•, 
baby." 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
TO  AH  ARTIST. 

BT   J.    L  PATTERBOX. 

Artist!  fired  with  just  ambition, 

While  the  tiaine  of  genius  glows, 
What  though  weary  thy  condition, 

And  thou  sigh'ft  for  sweet  repose ! 
Follow  still  thy  high  endeavor. 

Make  the  living  canvass  shine! 
Bright  thy  fame  shall  stand  forever, 

Limner  of  an  art  divine! 

Catch  the  tinU  that  Nature  weareth, 

Mingle  well  her  light  and  shade; 
Paint  each  radiant  charm  she  bea*  ;th — 

Silver  stream  and  green  arc*  .0. 
Paint  the  flowers  In  beauty  blooming — 

Forest  deep  and  verdant  lawn ; 
Paint  the  light  the  sky  illuming, 

At  the  rosy  blush  of  dawn. 

Paint  the  birds  with  plumage  shining 

Brighter  than  the  rainbow-dyes; 
Paint  the  snowy  flock*  reclining, 

Where  the  sleeping  shepherd  lies. 
Paint  the  smiling  village  maiden, 

Flushed  with  health  and  beauty's  glow, 
With  the  spoils  of  Flora  laden, 

Roaming  in  the  vale  below. 

Artist!  well  thy  work  is  ended ; 

Skillful  is  the  limner's  hands; 
All  the  hues  are  sweetly  blended, 

As  by  some  enchanter's  wand. 
Think  of  Him  with  adoration, 

Who,  with  universal  skill, 
Paints  the  wonders  of  creation, 

By  the  effort  ot  his  will. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

MY  SCHOOLMASTER. 

BT  M YRA  O.  GREKNLEAP. 

My  home  was  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  Vermont.  A  plain,  nearly 
circular,  smooth  and  level  as  the  prairies  of  the  West,  but  not 
more  than  a  mile  across,  is  bounded  on  three  sides,  by  lofty  and 
abrupt  bills ;  while  a  beautiful  lake  stretches  away  to  the  more 
distant  hills  on  the  remaining,  or  eastern  side.  The  stream,  which 
forms  the  outlet  of  this  lake,  flows  towards  the  west,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  village  is  met  by  another  stream  from  the  north. 

There  are  many  beautiful  elm  trees  scattered  about ;  and  beneath 
their  shade  many  6mall,  neat,  comfortable  houses,  while  two  or 
three  more  stately  mansions  seem  to  assert  their  superior  claims 
to  notice  by  standing  boldly  out,  unshaded  by  a  tree.  An  old 
wc.-.ther-stained  church — it  had  once  been  painted  white,  of  which 
painting  only  a  few  feeble,  gray  traces  remained,  and  a  more  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  first  coat  of  yellow — stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
little  common.  The  spire  was  handsomer  than  the  picture  of  any 
one  I  had  ever  seen  ;  and  the  weather-vane,  a  lusty  cockerel  (why 
will  people  put  such  images  on  churches ! ) ,  was  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  genius,  in  my  girlish  eyes.  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  the  lightning-rod.  There  was  but  one,  and 
that  was  not  quite  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  utmost  height  of 
that  wondrous  spire — another  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  dear 
old  steeple — so  it  was  fastened  to  an  accommodating  ledge  just 
below  the  belfry;  and  though  it  certainly  did  not  seem  likely  to 
prove  a  very  efficient  protector  to  the  church,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  edifice  never  has  been  struck  by  lightning.  For  one  pur- 
pose the  lightning-rod  was  admirable ;  and  it  was  this  which  won 
for  it  my  childish  regard.  Its  deficiency  in  length  only  favored  its 
being  put  to  this  use.  The  belfry  formed  a  stable  support  for  any 
weight  that  might  be  suspended  upon  it.  There  are  no  gymnasi- 
ums in  the  country — so  far  back  in  the  country  as  my  home  was — 
but  this  lightning  rod  was  better  than  all  gymnasiums.  Could  it 
not  accommodate  itself  to  the  strength  and  agility  of  every  boy  in 
school,  from  the  little  fellow  toiling  at  his  alphabet  upon  the  front 
seat  close  by  the  great  stove,  up  to  the  prince  of  all  school  boys, 
Alfred  Murray,  who  always  took  his  choice  in  seats  every  winter, 
and  who  could  do  the  hardest  sum  in  the  arithmetic  with  no  trouble 
at  all ;  beat  all  the  boys  in  a  race  or  game  of  ball,  and,  crowning 
exploit  of  all,  and  which  won  him  the  everlasting  love  and  admi- 
ration of  every  girl  of  nine  years  in  tho  school,  myself  included, 
climb  to  the  very  top  of  this  same  lightning-rod,  go  into  tho  bel- 
fry, and  astonish  the  people  by  giving  a  merry  jingle  upon  tho 
bell,  and  descend  again  before  the  clumsy  old  sexton  had  started 
up  from  bis  pipe  and  almanac,  taken  down  the  church  key,  prepara- 
tory to  finding  who  was  the  intruder  upon  the  sacred  edifice  ?  Ah, 
that  lightning-rod !    It  was  the  bane  of  my  schoolmaster. 

The  church  was  flanked  by  a  range  of  horse-sheds  and  one  little 
red  school  house.  The  school  house  is  calculated  to  contain  forty- 
eight  scholars,  but  sixty  of  us  used  to  find  plenty  of  room  under 
the  reign  of  my  schoolmaster.    Times  have  changed  since  then. 

My  father  was  a  new  comer  in  the  place.  It  was  my  first  win- 
ter in  school.  Half  the  enjoyment  of  my  Thanksgiving  pies  and 
puddings  had  been  taken  away  by  a  mixture  of  fears  and  hopes  in 
regard  to  this  school  and  schoolmaster. 

Could  I  leave  off  my  roguery,  for  which  I  was  often  in  disgrace 
at  home !  Mother  said  I  should  get  whipped  the  first  day ;  but  I 
maintained  that  a  man  never  should  whip  me.  I  knew  I  could 
learn  my  lessons,  and  finally  became  quite  bright  and  cheerful.  I 
started  off  on  Monday  morning  for  the  school  house.  Just  as  I 
was  turning  a  corner  which  shut  our  little  brown  house  from  my 
sight,  I  turned  for  a  last  look,  and  almost  wished  I  was  safely 
back  again.  I  thought  I  saw  mother  throw  a  kiss  after  mo,  and 
all  fear  left  my  heart. 


The  school  house  was  full  to  overflowing  or  every  child  was 
running  about,  choosing  seats  and  seat-mates,  driving  up  nails  for 
the  accommodation  of  bonnets  and  cloaks,  coats  and  caps,  re- 
arranging the  master's  table  and  chair,  or  putting  another  stick  of 
wood  in  the  huge  box  which  delighted  in  the  name  of  stove, 
already  so  full  that  the  door  would  not  shut.  Nobody  asked  the 
little  stranger  to  choose  a  scat-mate ;  but  I  did  not  care  for  that, 
for  I  knew  the  master  would  give  me  a  seat  when  he  came. 

Presently  a  boy  rushed  in,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Master's  coming!"  A  hush  followed,  which  was  broken  by 
Alfred  Murray. 

"  Take  your  seats,  boys ;  and  when  the  master  comes  in,  be 
sure  that  you  stand  up  and  make  him  a  bow,  every  one  of  you !" 

Alfred  Murray  did  not  tell  the  girls  to  take  their  seats ;  but 
some  seconds  before  the  last  boy  had  complied  with  the  command 
so  promptly  given,  each  demure  girlish  face  was  turned  in  silent 
expectation  from  its  own  bench  to  the  open  door.  All  except  the 
little  stranger.  I  stood  still  by  the  door,  and  my  position  seemed 
to  annoy  the  commander  of  the  company  not  a  little.  But  I  could 
not  find  a  place.  There  was  no  vacant  seat,  except  the  extra 
chair  behind  the  master's  table. 

In  stepped  the  master.  One  stride  seemed  to  place  him  behind  | 
his  table,  when  his  eye  was  greeted  by  a  "  standing  army  "  com- 
posed  of  old  veterans,  half-drilled  militia,  and  poor  little  me  to 
represent  the  raw  recruits.  I  don't  think  I  was  noticed  until  the  I 
"salute"  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  ranks  had  fallen  into 
place  again.  How  hot  the  blood  was  in  my  face,  when  I  saw 
those  two  gray  eyes  look  down  upon  me,  and  then  turn  slowly  to 
every  seat  in  the  schoolroom,  as  if  meditating  upon  the  possibility 
of  bestowing  me  somewhere.  The  search  seemed  to  be  vain ;  not 
a  single  vacant  scat  appeared. 

"  Little  girl,  you  may  come  and  sit  in  this  chair  here  by  mo,  if 
you  will  be  a  very  good  girl  all  winter."  And  ho  placed  the  extra 
chair  at  one  end  of  his  own  table. 

Was  it  possible  for  me  to  walk  across  the  room  under  the  weight 
of  this  great  honor !  I  did  accomplish  the  feat,  but  had  only  one 
shy  look  for  that  lofty  pedagogue.  While  he  made  his  opening 
speech  (quite  as  difficult  an  affair,  I  can  assure  any  one,  as  a  poli- 
tician has  to  undertake  when  he  comes  before  his  constituents),  I 
stared  straight  at  him,  but  I  did  not  hear  much  of  it.  I  was  spec- 
ulating upon  the  reason  why  he  had  put  me  there  by  his  side,  in- 
stead of  that  tall,  handsome  Mary  Brown,  who  wore  such  a  splen- 
did delaine  dress,  while  I  had  only  a  plain  green  flannel  one.  It  was 
beyond  my  conception,  and  I  thought  I  would  be  very  good,  60  as 
to  be  sure  and  keep  the  place  all  winter.  How  we  all  learned  to 
love  that  man.  Alfred  Murray  set  us  the  pattern,  and  we  all  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps.  . 

Not  many  days  passed  before  I  was  chosen  by  the  tall  master 
for  his  constant  companion  in  his  walks  from  school.  At  first  I 
dreaded  to  hear  him  say,  "  Come,  little  Nelly,  it  is  time  to  go 
home."  I  would  have  liked  tho  walk  with  some  of  my  mates  bet- 
ter. For  several  days  I  did  not  dare  talk  to  him.  I  would  now 
and  then  think  I  had  gained  courage  enough  to  speak,  and  give 
one  look  up  in  that  face  to  assure  myself,  but  I  always  stopped  at 
their  intention.  I  had  always  talked  at  home  without  fear.  I 
suppose  I  was  rather  a  spoiled  child  ;  in  those  days  I  never  could 
perceive  any  reason  why  I  should  remain  silent  that  older  people 
might  talk.  Perhaps  a  natural  want  of  reverence  helped  to  bring 
about  this  state  of  mind ;  but  such  it  waa,  and  now  it  would  rise 
above  the  great  fear  I  had  of  displeasing  the  master,  and  thus  be- 
ing disgraced  by  losing  my  place  of  honor  at  his  right  hand.  At 
length,  with  a  choking  in  my  throat,  I  called  out : 

"  Mr. — Mr.  Schoolmaster !"    I  could  not  think  of  the  name. 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know  why  you  let  me  sit  by  your  table  instead  of 
Mary  Brown !  She  is  so  large,  and — and  she  wears — O,  such  a 
beautiful  dress !    I  should  think  you'd  want  to  have  her  sit  there." 

"  She  is  too  large,"  said  Mr.  Schoolmaster. 

"Too  large!  Can  anybody  be  too  large,  sir?"  And  my  eyes 
I  opened  to  their  largest  extent,  and  looked  the  tall  man  full  in  the 
face.  Unfortunately  just  then  I  stepped  upon  a  piece  of  ice,  and 
down  I  fell  into  the  snow.  Mr.  Schoolmaster  picked  me  up,  and 
shook  the  snow  off  my  cloak  and  hood,  and  then  answered : 

"  O,  yes,  it  is  very  common  for  people  to  be  too  large.  If  you 
had  been  large,  I  could  not  have  picked  you  up  just  now." 

"  But  if  I  had  been  larger,  sir,  I  should  not  have  fallen  down 
while  I  was  looking  at  you." 

"Don't  look  at  me  again,  then,  or  you  will  fall  again." 

"  But  I  shall  look  at  you.  I  shall  look  at  you  now,  and  when 
I  am — O,  ever  so  much  larger,  too  !" 

There  it  was — that  spirit ;  and  the  moment  I  said  the  words  I 
was  sorry,  for  he  looked  down  on  me,  and  I  thought  ho  looked 
very  sad,  but  I  could  not  say  another  word. 

Here  our  paths  separated.  Not  long  after,  as  school  was  dis- 
missed at  night,  I  ran  out  with  the  other  girls  to  see  Alfred  Mur- 
ray climb  the  lightning-rod,  instead  of  waiting  for  Mr.  School- 
master. Alfred  was  higher  than  our  heads — higher  than  the  first 
windows — higher  than  the  door — the  roof ;  he  was  midway  be- 
tween tho  ground  where  we  stood,  and  the  belfry.  The  master 
appeared. 

"  Come,  Nell,  ready  to  go  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  cannot  go  yet.  I  want  to  see  Alfred  Murray  come 
down.    He  will  go  home  with  me." 

The  master  turned  away.  He  never  asked  me  to  go  home  with 
him  again.  I  was  glad,  for  I  could  join  a  group  of  a  dozen  or 
more  children  as  full  of  fun  and  frolic  as  I  was ;  and  merry  snow- 
balling matches  wo  had  night  after  night  on  our  homeward  way. 
The  winter  closed.  I  never  had  another  walk  and  talk  with  the 
master. 

The  schoolmaster  never  returned  to  our  school.    Years  passed 


on.  One  after  another  of  the  pupils  left  the  old  school.  I  had 
become  one  of  the  large  girls.  Alfred  Murray  was  just  ready  to 
make  his  first  voyage  at  sea.  We  were  walking  home  from  school 
together. 

"  Nell,  do  you  remember  Mr.  Schoolmaster?" 
"  To  be  sure  I  do.    I  loved  him  too  well  to  forget  him — though 
I  think  he  was  foolish  to  be  angry  with  a  little  girl  because  she 
would  not  leave  her  sport  to  walk  borne  from  school  with  him." 

"  So  do  I.  But  Nell,  I  should  be  almost  angry,  if  you  should 
refuse  to  walk  home  with  me." 

"  You  are  different,  you  know,  and  I  am  a  large  girl  now.  I 
remember  telling  the  master  I  would  look  at  him  when  I  waa 
large,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not.  I  did  not  think  that  he  might 
go  away  before  I  was  large.  I  wish  he  would  come  and  see  us. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  he  ,was  here.    I  would  look  at  him  then." 

"  Look  at  me,  Nell.  I  love  you,  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife 
some  day." 

I  did  look  at  Alfred  ;  and  he  looked  so  honestly  at  me,  and  I 
loved  him  so  well,  that  I  said  I  would  be  his  wife  some  day — and 
60  we  pledged  ourselves  walking  home  from  school  that  winter's 
afternoon,  and  shook  hands  at  the  gate  in  token  of  it. 

The  next  day  he  started  upon  the  voyage  which  was  to  separate 
the  two  young  lovers.  They  never  met  again.  Before  the  hills 
were  covered  again  with  pure  snow,  his  bones  were  resting  in 
some  valley  deep  under  the  sea.  What  bitter  tears  I  shed  when 
the  tidings  came.  I  told  my  mother  of  my  pledge  then,  and  she 
folded  me  in  her  arms  and  wept  warm  tears  with  me. 

Two  years  after  I  wept  alone  over  the  graves  of  my  father  and 
mother.  'Tis  too  sad  a  task  to  recall  those  bitter  hours.  In  the 
midst  of  my  grief  came  an  imperative  question.  What  shall  I  do 
to  earn  a  living  ?  Very  imperfectly  educated,  I  dared  not  think  of 
teaching.  I  was  sickened  by  the  thought  of  any  other  employ- 
ment. Many  of  my  schoolmates  had  found  pleasant  homes,  they 
told  me,  in  Lowell ;  they  could  earn  money  there — they  wished  I 
would  join  them. 

Alone  in  the  world,  I  knew  not  what  else  to  do.  I  thought  I 
would  go  for  one  year,  work  hard,  he  very  economical,  and  save 
money  enough  to  go  to  school  for  six  months,  and  so  on,  until  I 
had  acquired  an  education  that  would  fit  me  to  teach. 

The  labor  of  the  factory  sickened  me  in  a  few  short  months.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  kind  physician  and  nurse  who  attended  me 
through  that  illness.  They  cheered  the  gloomy  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital by  their  presence ;  and  when  I  was  ready  to  wish  their  care 
had  been  unavailing,  always  took  some  means  to  encourage  my 
drooping  spirits.  I  was  convalescent — was  well  enough  to  leave 
the  hospital ; — but  where  should  I  go  ?  There  was  no  home  for 
me,  therefore  I  remained. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  beautiful  Sabbath.  The  church  bells 
had  been  ringing,  but  they  only  carried  my  thoughts  back  to  the 
bell  which  had  tolled  for  my  lost  parents,  or  the  hateful  sound 
which,  with  weary  limbs,  I  had  obeyed  morning,  noon  and  night, 
during  three  dreary  months.  While  I  was  giving  play  to  these 
thoughts,  my  nurse  entered. 

"I  told  you  some  friend  would  come — something  would  hap- 
pen," said  she ;  "and  he  is  here  now  to  see  you." 

A  tall  man  entered  my  room.  The  schoolmaster's  gray  eyes 
looked  at  me. 

"  May  Mr.  Schoolmaster  shake  hands  with  Nell  ?" 
It  carried  me  back  to  the  time  when  I  had  told  him  I  would 
look  at  him  when  I  was  large. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  now  that  Nell  is  large,  she  will  look 
at  Mr.  Schoolmaster."  And  we  shook  hands,  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  so  nearly  recovered.    I  feared  that 
you  were  dangerously  ill  yet,  until  I  entered  your  room." 
I  could  not  reply.    He  went  on  : 

"  Nelly,  I  did  not  know  of  your  loneliness  till  last  week.  I  met 
a  gentleman,  who  casually  spoke  of  the  death  of  your  parents.  I 
dismissed  my  school — for  I  am  Mr.  Schoolmaster  still — and  went 
to  your  home.  I  learned  that  you  were  here.  I  started  at  once, 
and  arrived  late  last  night.  This  morning  I  went  to  your  board- 
ing-place ;  they  told  me  of  your  illness,  and  that  you  were  in  the 
hospital.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  well."  He  paused,  but  I  was 
unable  to  speak. 

"  I  have  a  proposition  to  make.  They  told  me  at  your  old 
home,  that  your  object  in  coming  here  was  to  prepare  yourself  for 
a  teacher.  I  need  a  teacher  in  my  own  school*  If  you  will  come 
and  take  the  place,  I  will  teach  you  as  well  as  I  can,  and  will  pay 
you  $300  a  year.  Will  not  this  be  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as 
working  in  the  factory  and  catching  the  fever,  Nelly?" 
Tears  of  surprise  and  gratitude  flowed  freely  now. 
"  You  are  too  kind.  But  I  fear  you  do  not  know  what  a  dunce 
I  am.  I  do  not  think  I  know  much  more  than  I  did  when  I  went 
to  school  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  little  you  know.  The  less  the  better.  I 
shall  havo  an  opportunity  to  teach  you  as  I  wish  my  pupils  taught." 

The  next  day  I  left  Lowell  for  my  new  home,  and  a  few  weeks 
after  entered  my  school  room ;  and  again  my  schoolmaster  gave  me 
a  seat  at  his  right  hand,  saying,  as  he  placed  my  chair : 

"  I  think  you  arc  a  little  larger  than  Mary  Brown  ;  but  you  are 
none  too  large  for  this  table.  It  is  larger  than  the  old  pine  one 
we  used  to  occupy." 

Dear  reader,  it  is  seven  years  since  I  took  that  place.  Faith- 
fully my  schoolmaster  fulfilled  his  promise  to  teach  me.  For  fire 
years  we  studied  every  evening  together.  Then  we  laid  aside 
school  books,  but  still  he  came  to  see  me  every  evening.  We  read 
together,  or  sang,  for  wo  had  both  learned  to  do  that ;  and  before 
the  next  year  closed,  he  had  taught  me  to  love  him  60  well,  that  I 
went  with  him  into  church  one  day,  and  vowed  he  should  be  my 
schoolmaster  as  long  as  I  lived. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LIFE. 

BY    MART    F.  BARBER. 

Wearily,  wearily  drifting  on, 

Drifting  by  death's  river, 
Drearily,  drearily  sounds  a  moan, 

In  our  ears  forever ; 
Tearfully,  tearfully  faces  pale, 

Gleam  beneath  the  wave; 
Fearfully,  fearfully  comes  a  wail , 

From  their  opening  grave. 

Wearily,  wearily  drifting  on, 

The  joyous  and  the  sighing; 
Wearily  drifting  side  by  side, 

The  living  and  the  dying. 
Hopelessly  weak  hands  clasped  in  woe, 

Fearfully  stern  hearts  bowed, 
Carefully  dim  eyes  vaiuly  strive 

To  pierce  the  wrathful  cloud. 

Wearily,  wearily  drifting  on, 

Darkness  all  around; 
Drearily,  drearily  souls  forlorn, 

Fearfully,  fearfully  bound; 
Dashing  and  wailing,  surging  and  leaping, 

Waters  wildly  foaming; 
Moaning  and  sighing,  bitterly  crying, 

Restless  spirits  roaming. 

Wearily,  wearily  drifting  on, 

Drifting  by  death's  river, 
Drearily  many  a  love  is  lost 

In  its  waves  forever ; 
Mournfully,  mournfully  lips  are  chilling, 

Brows  are  gathering  mould ; 
Wearily,  wearily  hearts  are  bending, 

Hearts  are  growing  old. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TRIBUTE  MONEY. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 

BY  GIDDINOS  H.  BALLOU. 

Some  weeks  since,  there  was  furnished  to  this  paper  an  account 
of  some  incidents  concerning  the  capture,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastham,  of  a  small  vessel  with  some  dozen  or  more  of  British 
officers  and  sailors,  which  prize  was  secured  by  the  good  manage- 
ment of  a  certain  Skipper  Noyes,  who  had  been  freed  by  the  enemy 
to  act  as  their  pilot.  The  author  of  the  following  narrative  has 
thought  it  might  not  bo  amiss  to  relate  certain  things  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  above-named  capture,  and  which,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  proved  very  inconvenient  to  the  people  of 
the  Cape  generally. 

Referring  briefly  to  the  former  paper,  we  will  recount  certain 
incidents  therein  given.  The  above-mentioned  Noyes,  with  a 
younger  man  named  Holmes,  went  in  a  whale-boat  from  Eastham 
to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  flour  and  other  articles  for 
family  use.  In  Boston  they  bought  a  half-decked  boat  that  was 
offered  them  on  sale,  and  set  out  on  their  return,  intending  to 
leave  the  former  owner  of  the  boat  at  Scituate.  On  the  way,  how- 
ever, they  were  captured  by  the  English.  Afterward,  Holmes  was 
permitted,  on  parole,  to  return  to  Boston  with  the  boat,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  of  ransoming  her.  But  on  his  arrival,  his 
craft  was  seized,  as  having  been  engaged  in  supplying  the  enemy, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  home  by  land.  In  the  mean- 
time, Noyes,  acting  as  pilot  on  board  of  the  schooner,  had  con- 
trived to  run  her  ashore  on  Eastham  flats,  where  she  was  taken, 
as  above  stated. 

The  English  authorities,  fired  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace 
put  upon  the  British  arms  by  the  capture  of  an  officer  and  more 
than  a  dozen  men,  through  the  sole  agency  of  the  aforesaid  Skip- 
per Noyes,  resolved  to  visit  with  condign  punishment,  not  only  the 
offending  individual,but  also  each  and  all  of  "  the  sneaking  Yankees 
of  Cape  Cod,  whose  chief  delight  on  earth  was  to  get  a  sixpence, 
and  whose  greatest  fear  was  the  losing  it."  Entertaining  this 
rather  low  estimate  of  the  patriots  of  the  Cape,  the  senior  of  the 
fleet  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  on  the  various  peninsular 
towns  bordering  on  the  bay  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
tribute  money  in  such  proportions  as  were  set  down  against  the 
name  of  each  township.  The  inhabitants  of  Eastham,  foreseeing 
the  gathering  storm,  and  aware  of  their  inability  to  resist  its  ap- 
proach, had  in  the  meantime  sent  back  the  prize  and  its  crew,  with 
all  their  obtainable  effects,  to  Provincetown,  where  the  English 
fleet  then  lay  in  harbor.  Of  course,  this  partial  atonement  had  its 
effect  in  procuring  a  less  weighty  judgment  than  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  on  the  devoted  villages  ;  but  it  by  no  means  forestalled 
the  penalty.  Eastham  was  fined  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
money  having  been  procured,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Shirley, 
seventy-four,  in  a  small  vessel  manned  by  some  three  or  four  men, 
one  of  whom  was  a  cousin  of  Holmes. 

Having  found  their  way  to  the  cabin  of  the  Shirley,  and  into  the 
presence  of  Captain  Sir  George  Collier,  a  rough  old  sea  dog, 
whose  voice  was  as  gruff"  as  that  of  Boreas  himself,  the  bearers  of 
the  money  commenced  counting  it  out.  As  they  were  thus  cm- 
ployed,  the  cousin  of  Holmes  accidentally  dropped  a  half  dollar, 
which,  rolling  about  the  cabin  floor,  presently  trundled  up  to  an 
old  trunk  that  stood  in  one  corner,  against  which  it  reposed 
itself,  leaning  back  face  outward,  with  the  most  nonchalant  air 
possible.  Trifling  as  was  the  incident,  Sir  George  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  piece  of  "  old  mahogany,"  and  striking 
his  clenched  fist  on  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sitting — 

"  I'll  be — shot  I"  he  said ;  "  if  that  rusty  pistareen  has  not  gone 


and  cocked  itself  up  against  the  trunk  of  that  scoundrelly  Noyes. 
One  would  think  that  the  impish  thing  had  done  it  on  purpose.  I 
verily  believe  it  came  out  of  the  rascal's  own  pocket." 

Holmes's  cousin  recognized  the  trunk  as  one  belonging  to  his 
relative,  and  made  a  statement  of  its  proper  ownership,  requesting 
the  privilege  of  taking  it  away.  Sir  George  assented  with  an  air 
of  surly  complaisance. 

"  But  pray  pick  up  the  coin,"  he  added  ;  "  I  declare  it  fairly 
grins  at  me  with  its  ugly  phiz." 

The  deputies  having  finished  counting  out  the  money,  Sir 
George  ordered  a  servant  to  bring  wines,  to  which  the  guests  were 
courteously  requested  to  help  themselves.  Having  no  particular 
objection  to  best  old  Oporto,  they  did  so,  and  prepared  to  take  leave. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  George,  as  they  made  their  parting 
bows,  "  I  presume  the  voyage  hither  has  not  been  a  very  pleasant 
one  to  you ;  but  I  think  you'll  not  deny  that  you  found  a  good 
port  at  the  end  of  it !" 

When  they  got  back  to  Eastham,  they  found  that  Holmes  had 
arrived.  He  was  somewhat  troubled  with  the  idea  that  he ,  was 
bound  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  enemy,  in  fulfilment  of  parole. 
His  friends  laughed  at  the  proposition. 

"  The  matter  is  all  settled,"  they  replied.  "  In  the  first  place, 
you  lost  the  boat  by  a  circumstance  that  no  one  was  able  to  fore- 
see, and  it  was  therefore  out  of  your  power  to  return  in  the  man- 
ner agreed  upon.  And  finally,  the  whole  concern  has  been  wound 
up  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  full  of  all  back 
account." 

Noyes  remonstrated  as  follows  :  "  You  can't  be  such  a  con- 
founded ninny,  Holmes,  as  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  clean  over 
to  Provincetown,  merely  to  be  called  a  fool  for  your  pains,  and 
sent  packing  back  again.  I'll  tell  you  something  worth  two  of 
that.  I've  got  a  couple  of  brass  guns  that  were  on  board  that 
schooner,  stowed  away  snug  in  a  hole  near  my  house.  I  don't 
want  it  known  though,  for  like  as  not,  the  selectmen  would  be  for 
taking  them  away  and  sending  them  back  to  the  British.  I  want 
you  to  help  me  dig  them  up  to-night,  and  get  them  to  Orleans. 
The  people  there  have  had  a  meeting  and  voted  not  to  pay.  So 
I  expect  there'll  be  a  scrimmage  there  by-and-by,  and  it  will  be  a 
good  chance  to  sell  the  guns.    What  say ;  will  you  go  V 

"  Why,  I'll  help  you  dig  up  the  guns,"  Holmes  replied;  "but 
as  for  taking  hold  in  the  fighting,  I  don't  exactly  see  my  way 
clear,  as  yet.  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  though  I  were  under  some 
obligation  not  to  fight  against  those  Englishmen  just  now." 

"  Well,  /  feel  under  some  obligation  to  'em  too,  and  I  mean  to 
pay  it  off  as  soon  as  I  can." 

On  the  following  morn,  Noyes  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
guns  safely  deposited  in  Orleans  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  har- 
bor. Having  accomplished  this  undertaking,  he  went  to  a  neigh 
boring  house  to  get  his  dinner.  While  thus  engaged,  a  boy  came 
running  in  with  the  news  that  a  boat  was  nearing  in  shore,  bear- 
ing a  white  flag.  Noyes  and  his  host  bolted  the  morsel  that  had 
just  entered  the  mouth,  and  hastened  out  to  observe  what  was  go 
ing  on.  The  boat  struck  the  beach,  an  officer  stepped  forth,  and, 
after  ordering  his  men  to  lay  off  a  few  rods  from  the  shore,  made 
his  weary  way  to  the  mansion  of  Squire  Atkins,  as  he  was  called, 
one  of  the  town  authorities.  The  errand  on  which  he  came  was 
readily  interpreted  as  having  connection  with  the  demanded  trib 
ute.  Noyes,  having  borrowed  a  black  coat,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
to  appear  a  little  "professional,"  waylaid  the  officer  as  the  latter 
was  returning  to  his  boat,  and  accosted  him  with  a  face  expressive 
of  the  deepest  anxiety. 

"  Wal,  capting,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  hope  those  'tarnal  se-lek-men 
have  'bout  concluded  to  pay  up,  and  hev  no  more  disturbance  1" 

The  Englishman  replied  with  a  look  of  haughty  disdain,  and 
strode  on.  But  the  legs  of  the  Yankee  were  quite  as  long  as  those 
of  the  stranger,  and  enabled  their  owner  to  keep  up  a  very  equal 
paca. 

"  I  du  declare,"  he  continued,  "it  is  tu  bad,  tu  bad.  I  told  the 
pesky  critters  over  and  over  again,  jest  how  it  would  be.  If  you 
don't  pay  the  money,  says  I,  the  British  will  come  and  knock  you 
all  on  the  head.  Arter  that,  they'll  burn  up  the  housen  and  barns, 
and  then  the  gals  will  be  so  bewitched  arter  the  red  coats,  that 
they'll  be  up  and  off  with  'em,  the  whole  bilin'  on  em ;  and  there 
wont  be  anybody  left  to  poperlate  the  place.  You  know  how  it 
is,  capting ;  there  aint  no  duin'  nothin'  with  them  gals ;  they  will 
have  a  notion  to  you  soldiers,  any  way  it  can  be  fixed." 

The  Englishman  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  speaker's  appa- 
rent earnestness.  Furthermore,  ho  had  a  spice  of  the  coxcomb  in 
his  composition,  which  disposed  him  to  be  somewhat  mollified  by 
the  flattery  thus  broadly  laid  on. 

"  Their  taste  is  not  very  blamable,"  he  said.  "  His  majesty's 
officers  are  reported  to  be,  generally,  a  very  good  looking  set  of 
men.  However,  sir,  I  must  correct  you  in  one  point.  I  am  not 
captain,  but  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  service." 

"Beg  pardon,  square.  But  we're  all  captins  here,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  speak  as  though  you  was  anything  less,  that's  all.  But 
look  here,  square,  p'r'aps  you've  noticed  a  little  red  house  jest  to 
the  eastward  of  the  meeting-house — that's  my  place  where  I  live. 
Now,  sposen'  you  go  to  firin'  off  cannons  and  such  like,  couldn't 
you  fire  a  lectle  one  side  of  there?  I'd  be  much  obleeged  if  you 
would.  You  see,  I  wouldn't  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  hand- 
ing over  a  dollar  or  two  for  my  share,  but  the  plaguy  folks  would 
like  as  not,  tuck  me  in  jail,  if  I  paid  anything.  Good-by,  square. 
Don't  forget  the  little  house  jest  to  the  eastward  of  the  meeting- 
house, you  know." 

A  fortnight  passed  after  the  lieutenant's  visit,  and  nothing  was 
heard  from  the  enemy.  It  began  to  bo  suspected  that  the  latter, 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  already  obtained,  had  given  up  the 
intention  of  prosecuting  their  threats  against  the  contumacious  in- 
habitants of  Orleans.    Noyes  was  of  a  very  different  opinion,  and 


kept  a  constant  lookout  from  his  observatory,  as  he  termed 
otherwise,  the  garret  window  of  his  house  in  Eastham,  which  com 
manded  a  good  view  of  the  Orleans  harbor  and  its  approaches. 
The  event  proved  that  he  was  perfectly  right  in  taking  the  enemy 
at  their  word.  For,  early  one  morning  as  John  Williamson  went 
out  of  doors  to  fill  his  water-pail  at  the  well,  he  cast  his  eyes  to- 
ward the  harbor,  and  was  surprised  to  perceive  an  unusual  bustle 
on  board  a  schooner  that  lay  anchored  near  the  edge  of  the  flats 
which  extend  quite  a  long  distance  from  the  shore.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  gave  another  look  ;  then  dropped  the  pail  and  ran 
to  get  his  musket. 

"  The  British  !  the  British !" 

The  sleepy  sentinel  waked  up,  and  joined  the  cry  which  he 
should  have  been  the  first  to  give.  In  a  few  minutes  men  were 
hurrying  in  all  directions  toward  the  hill  where  was  stationed  the 
miniature  battery.  Skipper  Noyes  had  snuffed  the  fight  from  his 
attic  window,  before  even  the  first  alarm  had  been  given  in  Or- 
leans, and  was,  by  this  time,  on  a  good  staunch  nag,  riding  in  hot 
haste  toward  the  scene  of  action.  Arrived  on  the  ground,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  single  iron  cannon  which,  having 
hitherto  officiated  only  on  fourths  of  July  and  similar  occasions, 
was  now  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  veritable  minister  of  war. 
Three  barges,  well  manned,  were  speeding  toward  the  shore,  leav- 
ing behind  the  burning  schooner.  Noyes  pointed  the  gun,  and  as 
it  was  discharged,  eagerly  watched  the  effect  of  the  shot.  It  struck 
the  water  just  beyond  the  nearer  barge. 

"  Lower  a  little  from  the  sight,  skipper,"  said  Father  Jones,  a 
venerable  white-haired  "  revolutioner,"  who  stood  at  hand.  "Fire 
a  little  forward  of  your  mark,  for,  you  see,  when  you  fire  over  a 
hollow,  the  ball  is  lifted  by  the  air  underneath." 

The  moment  was  critical,  for  the  foremost  boat  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  shore.  Nevertheless,  Noyes,  heedful  of  the  advice 
given,  took  his  aim  with  deliberation.  Bang!  went  the  piece,  and 
almost  simultaneously  a  shout  went  up  from  the  crowd  assembled 
on  the  hill.  The  nearer  boat  was  shattered  and  sinking,  while  the 
remnant  of  her  crew  were  being  picked  up  by  the  other  boats. 
While  these  were  thus  delayed,  the  two  brass  pieces  opened  fire 
with  such  effect,  that  one  of  the  barges  fairly  turned  tail  and  sought 
safety  in  flight.  The  other  was  beached  to  prevent  her  from  going 
down  with  her  crowded  occupants.  The  crew  hoisted  a  white 
handkerchief  in  token  of  surrender,  and  the  townsmen  ceased  firing. 
Among  the  foremost  of  those  who  hurried  to  meet  the  captured 
Englishmen  was  Noyes,  who,  on  coming  up,  recognized  in  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  party,  a  well  known  face.  Walking  up  to 
him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand, 

"  Hew  de  du,  square,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  am  right  glad  to  see 
you ;  sartin'  I  am." 

The  Englishman  changed  countenance. 

"  I  have  seen  you  before,  I  think,"  was  the  rather  reluctant 
answer. 

"  You've  hit  it,  square.  I'm  the  man  that  lives  in  the  little  red 
house." 

A  consultation  was  held  by  the  villagers,  and  it  was  determined 
to  furnish  the  Englishmen  with  a  boat,  and  send  them  back  to  their 
ships.  After  a  sufficient  delay  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  the  pro- 
curing of  refreshment,  the  lieutenant  and  his  party  entered  the  boat 
that  had  been  provided  them.  The  men  laid  their  hands  on  their 
oars,  when  Noyes  stepped  forward  with  a  low  bow. 

"Lieutenant,  will  you  allow  me  to  request  of  you  a  small  favor  V 

"  What  is  it,  sir?" 

"  Only  that  you  would  inform  Captain  Sir  George  Collier,  when 
you  meet  him,  that,  judging  from  your  experience,  his  majesty's 
officers  are  likely  to  find  a  much  better  port  on  board  of  his  ship 
than  anywhere  in  the  bounds  of  Cape  Cod.  Furthermore,  please 
to  give  him  the  best  respects  of  Skipper  John  Noyes,  and  say  that 
that  gentleman  would  humbly  request  the  return  of  that  half  dollar 
of  his,  provided  Captain  Collier  has  no  further  use  for  it." 

The  lieutenant  had  the  good  sense  to  take  this  waggery  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  intended.  He  expressed  his  willingness 
to  fulfil  the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  and, 
motioning  his  men  to  their  oars,  bade  tho  people  of  Orleans  a  final 
adieu. 

With  regard  to  certain  incidents  in  the  foregoing,  we  would  say 
that  we  have  woven  them  in  a  woof  of  our  own.  We  need  only 
add  that  our  story  is  founded  on  the  facts. 


CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
BALLOU'S   DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  Monthly  has 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  its  circulation,  the  pro- 
prietor has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness,  is  admitted  by  every  one, 
containing,  as  it  does,  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number, 
being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and  forming  two  volumes  a  year,  of 
six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred  page's  of  reading  matter  per  annum , 
for  ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Montuly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,  TALES,  POEMS,  STORIES  OF  THE  SEA,  SKETCHES,  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES,  WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country.  It  is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  each 
number  being  complete  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pages;  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  own  sect  or  clique.  This  work  is 
intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  as 
any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  family  rircle.  It 
is  in  all  Its  departments,  fresh  and  original,  and,  what  it  purports  to  be,  tha 
cheapest  paper  in  the  world. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive  the 
Magazine  for  one  year ;  or  any  person  sending  us  right  subscribers  and  eight 
dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

(Cr*  Spuclmen  numbers  furnished  when  deBired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  8ta  ,  Boston,  Masa. 
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BENJAMIN  P.  SHILLABER,  ESQ., 
ALIAS  MRS.  RUTH  PARTINGTON. 

The  accompanying  portrait  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  correct  likeness  of  Mr.  Benjamin  P. 
Shillaber,  the  poet  and  humorist,  now  an  assis- 
tant editor  on  the  Boston  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette,  a  gentleman  every  where  appreciated  for 
his  talent,  and  best  esteemed  where  best  kuown, 
for  his  private  character.  The  drawing  was 
made  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  engraved  by  Pierce, 
from  an  ambrotypc  by  Messrs.  Cutting  &  Bow- 
doin,  49  Tremont  Street,  and  is  a  perfectly  reli- 
able portrait.  It  wears  that  expression  of  good- 
ness which  characterizes  the  countenance  of  the 
original.  To  gratify  the  probable  desire  of  our 
readers  to  know  something  respecting  Mr.  Shil- 
laber, we  have  gathered  from  various  sources  a 
number  of  items  respecting  his  career.  Mr. 
Shillaber  was  born  and  still  lives — two  important 
facts  to  be  mentioned  in  his  biography.  His 
birth  occurred  in  1814,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
at  the  close  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"  last  war."  Educated  at  the  '•  old  north  "  and 
west  schools  in  that  rare  old  town,  he  graduated 
at  the  latter,  in  1829,  with  distinguished  honor. 
During  his  period  of  tuition,  he  enjoyed  the  full- 
est confidence  of  his  master,  which  was  exhibited 
in  an  unlimited  credit  for  paper  and  pens.  In 
1829,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  printer,  by 
entering,  sis  office  boy  (or  imp),  the  office  of  the 
N.  II.  Palladium,  in  Dover,  N.  H.  He  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  in  Boston,  in  1835.  At 
this  time  he  made  a  voyage  to  Dcmarara  lor  his 
health,  having  had  an  attack  of  hleeding  at  the 
lungs.  Here  he  worked  on  the  Royal  Gazette 
for  twenty  months,  returning  home  in  1837.  He 
now  married  and  became  settled,  as  a  journey- 
man printer,  for  life,  as  he  thought,  working  for 
a  year  or  two  in  a  book  office.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  engagement,  he  became  connected 
with  the  Morning  Post,  in  the  winter  of  1840. 
Here  he  worked  upon  the  case  till  the  year  1847, 
when  he  accidentally  discovered  lhat  he  had  a 
pleasant  knack  at  writing — a  fact  which  it  was  . 
left  for  him  to  rind  out  at  that  late  day.  At  this 
time  he  first  produced  the  Partington  sayings 
which  have  been  and  still  are  the  most  successful 
humorous  writings  that  have  ever  appeared. 
Their  popularity  knows  no  abatement,  and  their 
weekly  appearance  in  Clapp's  Evening  Gazette 
is  looked  for  with  eagerness  by  the  thousands  of  readers  of  that 
admirably-conducted  journal,  to  which  Mr.  Olapp,  the  editor  in 
chief,  Mr.  Thaxter  and  Mr.  Shillaber  devote  their  entire  time  and 
ability,  pro  luciug  one  of  the  best  weekly  sheets  published  in  this 
c<  untry.  Mr  Shillaber  commenced  his  poetical  career  about  this 
time  (1847),  with  great  success.  He  has  published  a  book  of 
poems,  which  met  with  a  considerable  sale,  while  of  the  volume  of 
his  collected  sayings  and  other  pieces,  an  edition  of  20,000  was 
disposed  of  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  d  ue  of  publication.  In  1850, 
Mr.  Shillaber  left  the  Post,  and  in  c  onjunction  with  Messrs.  Wil- 
der &  Pickard,  started  the  Carpet  Bag — a  quarto  humorous  paper 
ot' great  merit,  which  en  joyed  a  brief  existence  of  two  years,  and 
was  then  withdrawn  to  make  top  ill  for  more  successful  journals 


the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  to  mount  the  ros 
tram  as  a  lecturer,  and  made  his  debut  in  charac 
ter  in  the  Music  Hall,  where  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  a  brilliant  audience,  who  listened 
with  delight  to  his  recitation  of  a  humorous  and 
vigorous  poem  on  the  "  Press  " — a  subject  with 
which,  as  the  preceding  sketch  has  shown,  he 
could  boast  of  a  thorough  acquaintance.  He 
delivered  this  poem  in  many  of  the  suburban 
towns,  during  the  lecture  seofon,  and  every- 
where, to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audiences.  Mr. 
Shillaber's  poetry  is  not  of  the  "  sensation " 
school.  His  tone  of  thought  is  quiet  and  sub- 
dued, and  his  verse  correct,  musical  and  flowing. 
As  a  humorous  paragraphist,  a  terse  and  pointed 
commentator  on  the  follies  and  peculiarities  of 
the  day,  he  stands  almost  without  a  rival.  Mr. 
Shillaber  is  eminently  a  family  man,  though  not 
a  rich  one,  save  in  tho«e  jewels  that  the  Roman 
matron  vaunted,  of  which  he  has  a  casket  full. 
There  are  six  children  who  call  him  father,  with 
two  in  heaven.  His  countenance,  as  may  lie 
seen,  is  at  once  kindly,  thoughtful  and  prepos- 
sessing. There  is  here  and  there  a  thread  or 
two  of  silver  in  his  hair,  but  there  is  no  winter 
in  his  heart,  which  beats  with  warm  and  youth- 
ful feeling,  animating  his  breast  with  a  desire  to 
make  the  world  merrier,  at  least,  if  not  wiser. 


BENJ.  P.  SHILLABER.  MRS.  PARTINGTON. 


This  paper  was  very  popular  with  humorous  people,  but  its  ill 
success,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others  of  the  same  stamp,  seems 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  a  publication  of  which 
humor  is  the  staple.  Through  this  paper,  Mr.  Shillaber  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country,  with 
whom  he  is  still  in  correspondence.  He  returned  to  the  Post  in  1852, 
and  became  known  as  the  local  reporter  of  that  able  and  popular 
paper.  In  this  position  be  figured  as  "  Mrs.  Partington "  and 
"Professor  Widesworth,"  and  attracted  much  attention.  The 
duties  of  his  position  becoming  too  arduous,  he  accepted  a  propo- 
sition to  connect  himself  with  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  as 
we  have  befirj  mcn'ioned,  and  commenced  his  engagement  in 
April  last.    During  the  last  winter,  Mr.  Shillaber  was  induced,  by 


OlD  FOLKS'  CONCERT,  WALTHAM,  MASS 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Warren,  of  Waltham,  has 
here  depicted  expressly  for  us  the  interior  of 
Rumford  Hall,  Waltham  as  it  appeared  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  those  old  folks'  concerts  which 
filled  it  to  overflowing  during  the  post  winter. 
The  stage  is  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
formers, ladies  and  gentlemen,  attired  in  antique 
costumes,  such  as  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, and  even  our  great-great-grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  wore,  in  the  good  old  times. 
It  was  surprising  that  so  rare  a  collection  of 
dresses  could  have  been  accumulated.  Here  was 
a  handsome  uniform  that  bad  figured  in  the 
"  old  French  war,"  there  a  dress  that  had  been 
worn  with  distinction  in  the  days  of  the  "  Repub- 
lican Court."  To  the  young,  these  singular  cos- 
tumes were  the  theme  of  special  wonderment, 
while  they  awakened  many  a  genial  reminiscence 
in  the  minds  of  the  aged.  I^et  it  not  be  ima- 
gined, however,  that  the  dresses  formed  the  sole 
attraction  of  these  concerts ;  on  the  contrary,  the  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  was  admirable,  for  Waltham  embraces  a 
large  amount  of  musical  talent  and  culture,  and  it  requires  really 
good  music  to  make  a  concert  go  off  with  success.  The  director 
of  those  entertainments,  Mr.  Leonard  Jewell,  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  exertions  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  public  ; 
while  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  co  operated  with  hiin  havo 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  community.  We  believe  trat  the  idea 
of  these  antiquated  dress  concerts  first  originated  in  Reading,  but 
we  are  not  certain  as  to  its  origin.  At  Chelsea,  also,  the  "  old' 
folks  "  have  come  out  remarkably  strong.  The  old  folks'  conceits 
in  Boston,  last  winter,  were  remarkably  successful,  attrarting  very 
great  audiences. 


OLD  FOLKS'  CONCERT  AT  WALTHAM 
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GREAT  MILITARY  ROMANCE ! 


THE 

FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION 

For  next  week  will  contain  the  best  military  story  ever 
issued  in  newspaper  form,  entitled: 

THE 

GREEK  ADVENTURER: 

—  OR,  THE  

©(DILMHIE  AMID  TOU  §IP¥o 

21  Sale  of  tlje  Siege  of  Sevastopol. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

This  brilliant  story  will  challenge  the  admiration  and 
utmost  interest  of  every  reader,  being  a  reflex  of  strange 
facts  connected  with  the  recent  war  in  the  East. 

The  paper  likewise  contains  its  usual  attractive  variety. 
Agents  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once  for  the 
extra  number  desired. 


Forthcoming. — We  have  sent  several  of  our  artists  through 
the  South  and  West,  and  shall  soon  commence  to  illustrate  in  de- 
tail the  various  localities  in  those  parts  of  our  growing  country. 
We  are  resolved  to  make  Ballou's  Pictorial  worthy  in  all  respects 
of  the  extended  popularity  it  enjoys. 


Yankehdom  in  Italy.— Some  of  the  American  residents  in 
Florence  have  been  getting  up  old  fashioned  pumpkin  pies.  If 
that  don't  revolutionize  Italy,  we  don't  know  what  will.  Where's 
Mazzini  ? 

Horse-Eating.— Just  think  of  it— walk  into  a  restaurant  and 
order  a  horse  steak  !  But  horse-eating  is  growing  more  and  more 
general  all  over  Europe,  and  especially  in  Paris  and  London. 
Those  who  have  tried  it  declare  this  dish  very  palatable. 

Religious. — All  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Beecher's  sons — seven 
in  number— are  now  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  marble  Masonic  Temple  is  to  be  erected  in  New  York 
city,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

  The  application  of  a  plate  of  copper  to  the  bite  of  a  mad 

dog  is  said  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 

 John  Bull  felt  more  ratification  than  gratification  at  the 

peace — says  Punch. 

  The  Paris  Charivari  has  received  orders  to  stop  caricatur- 
ing the  czar  and  the  Russians. 

  The  body  of  a  man  who  died  nine  years  ago  at  Middle- 
sex, Vermont,  has  changed  into  stone. 

....  Dr.  South  said  a  tale-bearer  should  be  hung  up  by  the 
tongue,  and  a  tale  bearer  by  the  ear. 

  The  favorite  dishes  among  the  Tartars  are  mare's  milk 

with  the  cream  on,  and  horse  steak. 

....  We  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Barrow  will  not  play  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  next  season.    How  is  this  ? 

. . .  The  story  that  Lamartine  is  corning  to  this  country  to 
reside  has  been  again  revived. 

 One  of  the  nicest  riding  schools  in  the  United  States,  is 

Disbrow's,  in  New  York  city. 

....  In  "Vienna,  all  places  of  public  amusements  are  henceforth 
to  be  closed  on  Sundays. 

  The  French  have  destroyed  the  great  aqueduct  at  Sebas- 

topol,  which  was  eight  miles  long. 

....  Listz,  the  famous  pianist,  is  about  marrying  a  baroness, 
ugly  and  old,  but  with  plenty  of  money. 

  The  silent  population  of  that  city  of  the  dead — Green- 
wood Cemetery — is  estimated  at  47,000. 

....  The  new  five  cent  postage  stamps  for  foreign  letters  are 
very  neatly  executed. 

  An  exchange  says  the  ladies'  bonnets  have  a  kiss-me-if- 

you-dare  expression. 

....  It  is  highly  absurd  to  attempt  to  negociato  a  money  loan 
on  the  score  of  poverty. 

....  In  Paris,  the  telegraph  wires  are  laid  in  the  ground. 
Melted  bitumen  isolates  them  completely. 

....  Francis  F.  Hoyt,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  gave  $500  for  the 
great  Durham  mixed  cow  that  weighs  2760  pounds. 

....  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  Paris  on  Sunday ; 
Waterloo  was  fought  on  Sunday,  too. 

....  The  Newburyport  Herald  states  that  spiritualism  is  mak- 
ing great  progress  in  Essex  County. 

....  They  have  been  fining  hackmen  in  New  York  for  impor- 
tuning passengers  to  "  take  a  kerridge  I" 

....  The  next  nuisance  to  a  trombone  player  who  performs 
after  is  one  who  does  it  before  breakfast. 


PLAIN  SPEAKING. 

We  were  very  much  gratified  on  reading,  in  one  of  our  English 
exchanges,  a  sketch  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baxter,  member  of  par- 
liament for  Montrose,  on  the  opening  of  a  new  exchange  at  Dun- 
dee, Scotland.  He  had  been  asked  to  propose  the  health  of  "  the 
President  and  People  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  our  country,  not  in  terms 
of  fulsome  eulogy,  but  with  energy,  justice  and  sound  sense.  Ho 
said  he  was  not  surprised  that  there  were  faults  in  our  society,  and 
many  desperate  characters  within  the  great  republic  who  occasion- 
ally wrought  a  deal  of  mischief,  but  what  did  excite  his  wonder 
was  :  "that,  in  the  short  space  of  sixty  years,  by  the  unaided  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  of  their  own  people,  the  United  States  should 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  first  rate  Power,  developed  their  agri- 
cultural, mineral  and  commercial  resources  with  a  rapidity  unex- 
ampled in  history,  and  without  a  monarch,  an  army,  or  an  aris- 
tocracy, afforded  an  instance  of  self-government  and  obedience  to 
law  which  cannot  fail,  whatever  be  our  political  sentiments,  to 
command  our  respect.  But  America,  it  may  bo  said,  shows  an 
inordinate  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement.  True  ;  but  if 
this  be  meant  for  a  railing  accusation,  does  it  come  with  a 
good  grace  from  a  Power  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets 
— a  Power  which  has  appropiiated  South  Africa,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand — a  Power  winch,  step  by  step,  has  possessed  herself 
of  India  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Coniorin  1  John 
Bull,  however,  uses  more  gentlemanly  expressions;  while  Jona- 
than talks  vulgarly  of  annexing  Cuba,  he,  with  a  marvellously 
quiet  dignity,  sequestrates  Oude." 

He  deprecated  the  "  unnatural  jealousy  of  the  United  States," 
exhibited  in  certain  quarters.  "  I  care  nothing,"  said  he,  "  about 
what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine.  America  for  the  Americans 
is  no  cherished  maxim  of  mine ;  but  this  I  do  say,  nothing  is  more 
likely,  nothing  more  natural,  nothing  is  more  desirable,  than  that 
a  people  so  industrious  and  so  well  fitted  for  self-government  as 
our  trans-atlantic  cousins  should  gradually  extend  their  institu- 
tions over  the  entire  continent  of  North  America;  andthat.no 
matter  what  we  do,  or  think,  or  say — whether  Lord  Palmerston 
for  the  nonce  stands  by  his  friend,  the  King  of  the  Mosquitoes,  or, 
like  a  wise  man,  abandons  that  mighty  potentate  to  his  fate,  both 
Mexico  and  Central  America  will  sooner  or  later  be  peopled  and 
civilized  by  the  American  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We, 
at  all  events,  have  irons  enough  in  the  fire,  without  multiplying 
them  in  a  quarter  where  we  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  main- 
tain a  footing  long,  and  I,  for  one,  hope  that  the  people  of  both 
countries,  tired  of  this  diplomatic  finessing  and  blunderingj  will 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  give  their  respective 
governments  distinctly  to  understand  that  war  as  to  the  terms  of 
an  apology,  or  the  protectorate  over  a  few  savages,  would  be  a 
fratricidal  and  sinful  war — that  they  wish  an  end  put  to  this 
squabbling  about  mere  trifles,  when  tremendous  interests  are  at 
stake — and  that  the  only  contest  which  they  will  tolerate  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  as  to  which  can  do  the  most  for  the 
civilization  and  evangelization  of  the  world." 

We  respect  Mr.  Baxter's  sentiments  and  his  frankness  in  ex- 
pressing them.  There  is  nothing liko  "talking  for  Buncombe"  in 
his  speech — not  a  particle  of  clap-trap.  He  has  scanned  the  capa- 
bilities and  destinies  of  this  country  with  a  steady  eye,  and  he  is 
neither  indignant  nor  jealous  at  the  foreshadowings  his  sagacity 
has  detected.  The  enlightened  men  of  Great  Britain  know  that  the 
interests  of  their  country  and  of  ours  are  almost  identical — and 
that  their  prosperity  increases  proportionally  with  ours.  One  of 
the  heaviest  misfortunes  that  could  have  befallen  England  would 
have  been  success  in  their  attempt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  the 
North  American  colonies.  These  States,  as  colonial  dependencies, 
would  have  been  a  burthen  to  England  ;  independent,  they  have 
poured  wealth  into  her  coffers  and  prolonged  the  commercial 
greatness  of  the  parent  stock".  Let  us  hear  more  of  such  frank 
declarations  of  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  we  shall  have  no  trouble  from  their  rulers. 


Mechanical  Curiosity. — M.  Roby,  of  Paris,  has  a  time- 
piece made  entirely  of  clay.  All  the  works,  plates,  cogs,  and 
wheels,  are  made  of  aluminium  ;  and  M.  Roby  believes  that  it  is 
much  better  for  these  purposes  than  the  metals  generally  employ- 
ed. It  is  much  lighter,  does  not  require  so  much  power  to  con- 
duct the  wheels,  and  therefore,  with  a  heavy  balance,  will  obtain 
a  better  result  for  regularity.  It  is  very  hard  and  smooth  when 
hammered,  and  the  friction  will  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 


Playing  with  Fire-Arms. — This  is  never  child's  play.  Sev- 
eral young  men  in  Ligonter,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  got  up 
a  sham  duel,  but  in  loading  the  weapons,  one  of  the  seconds  care- 
lessly discharged  a  pistol,  the  ramrod  of  which  was  driven  through 
his  hand,  causing  a  wound,  which,  the  doctors  having  amputated, 
is  likely  to  prove  fatal. 


Dr.  JonN  C.  Warren. — By  the  death  of  this  eminent  man, 
Boston  has  lost  one  of  her  most  valuable  citizens.  As  a  surgeon 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession — while  he  was  a  friend  and 
patron  of  science,  and  a  man  whose  private  reputation  was  with- 
out a  blemish. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  dosire  a  first  class  literary  paper,  one  that  will 
never  call  up  a  hlush  to  the  cheeks  of  purity,  one  whose  stories  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  whose  illustrations  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  being 
correct  as  well  as  beantifiU,  subscribe  at  once  for  Bailouts  Pictorial  — Musical 
Harp,  Cleveland ,  Ohio. 


The  Outrage  at  Panama. — The  murder  and  robbery  of  our 
citizens  at  Panama  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Great  events  may 
flow  from  that  sanguinary  opisode. 


WOODING  UP  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

On  pages  360  and  .361  of  this  paper,  we  add  another  largi 
ture  to  our  gallery  of  American  art,  designed  expressly  for  us  by 
Mr.  Billings,  and  engraved  by  John  Andrew  in  his  best  style. 
These  pictures  have  elicited  unqualified  commendation  from  the 
press  and  the  public.  Framed  and  glazed — and  they  are  well 
worthy  of  it — they  make  highly  ornamental  parlor  pictures.  But 
we  prefer  to  let  their  merit  speak  for  themselves.  The  present 
picture  will  be  recognized  as  highly  truthful  and  characteristic  by 
all  who  have  voyaged  on  the  "  Father  of  Waters."  It  is  a  night 
scene.  One  of  the  large  Mississippi  high  pressure  steamers,  full 
of  freight  and  passengers,  has  rounded  to,  to  "wood  up."  The 
steam  is  rushing  from  the  escape  pipes,  and  the  red  light  of  fires 
and  lanterns  streaming  athwart  the  volumed  vapor,  the  lurid  sky, 
the  rushing  waters,  the  impatient  spectators,  the  busy  hands, 
tramping  round  in  a  circle  from  shore  to  deck  and  back  again, 
until  their  task  is  accomplished,  altogether  make  up  a  weird  and 
dramatic  picture,  which  "  Salvator  Rosa  "  would  have  delighted 
in.  These  river  boats  are  obliged,  by  their  long  voyages  and  the 
head  of  steam  they  carry,  to  take  in  a  frequent  supply  of  wood. 
As  soon  as  the  fireman  has  reported  wood  short,  the  captain  is  on 
the  look  out  for  a  station  where  he  can  obtain  a  supply.  If  in  the 
night  time,  a  signal  lantern  is  hoisted,  which  is  answered  from  the 
shore.  The  boat  rounds  to.  A  brief  colloquy  takes  place  between 
the  captain  and  the  owner  of  the  pile.  If  a  bargain  is  struck,  the 
boat  is  made  fast  by  bow  and  stern  lines,  and  the  "  wooding  up  " 
begins  with  the  activity  characteristic  of  Yankees.  The  owner  of 
the  pile  always  requires  his  pay  in  hard  dollars,  having  a  praise- 
worthy horror  of  "  wild  cat "  and  other  "  inventions  of  the  enemy." 
Seated  on  his  pile,  perhaps  smoking  an  old  pipe,  with  the  gravity 
of  a  sachem,  he  surveys  the  operation  of  "  wooding  up,"  which  is 
performed  by  the  hands  of  the  steamer,  black,  white  and  gray — 
for  a  most  amusing  variety  of  the  human  species  is  always  found 
in  the  crews  of  these  river  boats.  The  operation  concluded,  the 
lines  are  cast  off,  and  away  goes  the  smoking,  snorting  monster, 
like  a  race-horse  starting  for  the  goal.  The  constant  recurrence 
of  these  scenes  varies  the  monotony  of  a  long  voyage  on  the  great 
waters  of  the  West. 


Liberty  op  Speech. — In  1764  a  New  York  butcher  was  dis- 
franchised for  saying  he  would  sell  beef  at  four  and  a  half  pence 
per  pound,  "  in  spite  of  the  wiseheads."  The  boys  that  "  kill  for 
Keyscr"  say  worse  things  now-a-days. 


"  The  Texan  Cruiser. 51 — This  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  nautical  tale,  now 
publishing  in  Ballou  s  Pictorial.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  T.  Burlingame  Ross, 
and  is  the  best  sea  story  ever  published  in  newspaper  form. — Saturday  Eve- 
ning Gazette. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Twombly  to  Miss  Emma  A. 
Powell ;  by  llev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  John  A.  C.  Randall  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Skelton ;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Adolphus  II.  Bates  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Mumler;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  George  W.  Powers  to  Miss  JoanDa  M.  Rich;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingham,  Mr.  Amos  M.  Mower  to  Miss  Margery  A.  Kenneston ;  by  Rev.  Mr 
Clark,  Mr.  Weston  Gray  to  Miss  Harriet  Brown. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr 
Hooper,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Sawin  to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Simonds ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis, 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  David,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Maria  J.  Edmands. — At  Roxbury,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Mr.  A.  G.  Chamberlain  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Bicknell.— At 
Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Langworthy,  Mr.  J.  R.  Campbell  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Wilder. 
—At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Richard  G.  Elliott  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Da- 
mon.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  Mr.  James  Harding  to  Miss  Frances 
O'Brien. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr  Richards,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Bailey  to  Miss  Lydia 
Maria  Blood. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blauchard,  Mr.  Royal  T.  Smith  to  Miss 
Susan  M.  Ripley. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Jeffrey  Hollings- 
dale  to  Miss  Emma  I.  Gillett  — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Isaac 
Morton,  Jr.  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Peterson. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe, 
Mr  Joseph  Francis  to  Miss  Mary  J.  George.— At  Conwayboro',  S.  C,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Mahony,  Mr.  W.  H.  Buck  to  Miss  Angie  Beaty. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  78;  Mr.  James  Kelt,  Jr.,  37;  Mrs. 
Delia  Morin  Snow;  Mrs.  Susannah  F.  Armstrong,  29;  Mrs.  Abby  B.  Wharton, 
33;  Mrs.  S.  Augusta  Spaulding,  33;  Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Magoun,  40,  Widow  Cath- 
erine C.  M.  Edes,  73;  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Fowle,  25. — At  Dorchester.  William 
L.Carlton,  Esq..  72;  Widow  Rebecca  Stetson,  76  —  At  East  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Amasa  Davies,  73. — At  Watertown,  Mr.  Rufus  Cox,  61 — At  Somerville,  Mrs. 
Louise  C.  Woodwell,  27  — At  Medford,  Mrs.  Abigail  Simonds,  a  government 
pensioner,  96. — At  Salem,  Mrs.  Mary  Trofitter,  87;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Turner, 
24;  Mr.  George  Thomas  Sanders,  51 ;  Capt  Joseph  Felt,  79;  Mrs.  Mary  Rod- 
man, 26  —At  South  Danvers,  Mrs.  Ruth  Stevens,  69;  Mr.  Wood  Fornis,  58. — 
At  Lynn,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fry,  60;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ireson,  63;  Mr.  John  Jessup, 
71. — At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  41 ;  Widow  Betsey  Raymond,  73. — At 
Newburyport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Kinsman,  48;  Miss  Su- 
san Jones,  66.— At  Provincetown,  Capt.  Reuben  C.  Case,  37. — At  Annisquarn, 
Mr.  Moses  Lane.  71.— At  Nantucket,  Capt.  Joseph  Allen,  83 — At  Chatham, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Howts,  22  —  At  Springfield,  Miss  Isabella  Keyes,  19.— At 
Richmond.  Widow  Hepziba  Leadbetter,  90;  Mr.  Selah  Andrews,  87.— At  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  George  J.  Jeffries,  Erq.,  67. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OPIUM. 

BT    SMITH    ELT,  JR. 

In  sorrow's  night,  my  prostrate  heart 
Besought  thee,  called  thee  friend,  and  felt  thy  power. 
In  memories  of  that  transforming  hour, 

I  know  thee,  what  thou  art. 
A  potent  spirit,  in  whose  presence  bright, 
All  nature  blooms  with  garments  of  delight — 
The  shadows  liee,  the  pulse  revives,  the  nerveless  sight 
Resumes  its  pristine  lustre — the  glad  soul 
So  long  despairing,  gains  the  sunlit  goal — 
Dilates  into  a  god— yet  owns  thy  might, 
Thou  angel!  robed  with  light. 

But  glowing  visions,  and  expanding  views, 

The  lustrous  radiance  of  heavenly  hues, 

The  star-crowned  seraphs  with  angelic  mien, 

The  golden  atmosphere  which  bathes  the  scene, 

Arc  all  a  pictured  curtain,  shutting  out 

The  spectre-haunted  gloom  that  reigns  without. 

Down  from  supernal  heights, 
From  dying  cadences,  and  fading  charms, 
Plunged  into  depths  profound,  where  shapeless  forms 

Practise  infernal  rites. 
Here  workest  thou.  0  demon!  mystic,  dread, 
Slid  hungry  hosts  of  thine  own  ghastly  dead, 
Whose  eyes  still  turn  to  thee  their  frozen  sight, 

Thou  spectre !  black  as  night : 

Akia  to  death— that  pale 
And  grisly  janitor,  at  whose  dark  door 
The  trembling  exiles  from  Time's  stormy  shore, 
Suspensive  wait,  while  ghostly  hands  unveil 
Heaven's  gates  immortal,  or  hades'  portal! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.  BRADFORD'S  MADONNA. 

BY  MARY  A.  LOWELL. 

It  is  a  mean-looking  street,  on  the  comer  of  which  that  old 
house  stands.  You  would  not  hclieve  it  was  once  a  handsome 
and  fashionable  house,  ami  the  street  also  a  fashionable  street. 
But  it  was  really  so ;  and  the  people  who  lived  there  were  at  the 
very  top  of  the  upper-tendom  of  that  day,  and  wore  damask  silk 
gowns,  and  hoops,  and  point  lace — and  those  who  wore  them, 
danced  minuets  with  gentlemen  who  wore  velvet  coats,  and  cam- 
bric rutllcs,  and  long  swords,  and  long  queues  also. 

It  is  a  large  old  wooden  house,  of  a  dull,  dingy  yellow  color ; 
and  the  door  and  window  casings  are  of  a  shabby  green.  Dim, 
dingy  and  smoky-looking  enough  it  is  inside,  too ;  but  if  you  go 
in,  you  will  sec,  here  and  there,  a  fragment  of  the  rare  old  splen- 
dor of  former  days. 

Just  look  at  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  exquisite  can  ing  on  that 
old  chimney-piece !  Look  closer  at  the  faces  of  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  and  think  if  anything  could  be  more  beautifully  chis- 
elled, even  IB  marble.  Now,  see  this  mouldy  fragment  of  wall 
paper  that  peeps  out  from  the  torn  strip  of  thin,  mean  fabric  which 
has  replaced  it.  It  was  imported  from  Europe  at  an  immense 
cost,  and  is  the  real,  original,  artistic  execution  of  the  history  of 
Telcmachus — not  the  miserable  factory  daubs  that  were  copied 
after  it ;  but  you  can  only  see  the  merest  bit  of  it  now. 

Tear  off  the  outside  strip  ?  Not  for  the  world  !  Mrs.  Bradford 
would  consider  it  an  outrage  upon  her  "  decent  striped  paper." 
And  if  you  did,  it  would  only  disappoint  and  tantalize  you — just 
as  it  docs  to  see  Allston's  unfinished  productions.  But  go  up  the 
liroad  carved  staircase,  and  in  the  farthest  corner  you  will  sec  part 
of  a  wreath — only  part,  for  everything  here  is  fragmentary — of 
flowers,  painted,  not  on  paper,  but  on  the  broad,  smooth  panel. 
Busy,  housewifely  hands  have  scoured  and  rubbed  most  of  it  out ; 
but  a  rose  with  a  hud  or  two,  and  a  cluster  of  purple  jasmines, 
and  two  or  three  immortelles,  arc  yet  distinguishable. 

Coming  back  to  the  room  again,  you  may  seat  yourself  in  this 
antiquated  chair,  which  was  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and 
gaze  on  the  opposite  wall,  where  stands  a  large  clock  with  an 
ebony  case,  and  near  it  hangs  a  picture.  Surely,  the  old  lady, 
who  sits  knitting  in  the  corner,  does  not  know  the  value  of  that 
picture.  I  mean  she  does  not  know  its  value  as  a  work  of  art ; 
for  that  she  values  it  as  an  heir-loom,  the  fact  that  she  cannot  be 
prevailed  on  to  part  with  it  is  sufficient  evidence.  When  a  picture 
dealer  came  from  New  York  to  hunt  up  the  pictures  in  old  Boston 
houses,  ho  fixed  his  calculating  eye  upon  this  Madonna.  It  was 
like  opening  up  a  golden  fountain  to  him  ;  for  he  had  been  express- 
ly charged  to  obtain  this  very  one,  if  it  could  be  had  for  money. 

"  Would  you  like  to  part  with  this,  ma'am  !  It  is  an  old  thing 
enough  !  but  I  will  give  you  a  price — a  good  price,  ma'am  ;  would 
not  ask  you  to  sell  it,  ma'am,  only  it  looks  so  much  like  my 
daughter  !  Would  ten  dollars — indeed  !  Well,  twenty,  then  ! 
Really,  you  do  set  a  price  upon  that  piece  of  antiquity  !  Well, 
now,  I  suppose  if  I  offer  you  fifty  dollars,  yon  will  think  me  a 
great  fool — but  just  because  it  lo.jks  like  my  daughter,  as  I  said 
before,  I  would  really  give  you  fifty  dollars." 

No,  indeed !  Mrs.  Bradford  does  not  know  anything  about 
paintings,  nor  old  masters,  nor  Madonnas — she  doesn't  even  know 
that  it  is  a  Madonna,  nor  what  a  Madonna  is — but  she  knows  tluit 
she  remembers  her  dear  old  grandfather  showing  it  to  General 
Washington,  and  that  the  general  said  it  was  a  "  perfect  gem  ;" 
and  on  account  of  those  two  she  would  not  give  up  the  picture — 
not  even  if  she  should  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  her  break- 
fast with.  So  the  New  Yorker  goes  away  very  much  baffled  by 
the  old  lady's  simplicity,  and  doesn't  get  the  picture  that  looks  so 
much  like  his  Dutch-built  daughter! 

Yes,  the  old  house  is  left  to  Mrs.  Bradford,  because  she  has  a 


life  rent  in  it,  and  cannot  be  displaced ;  but  the  heir-at-law  looks 
on  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  feeling  because  she  docs  not  die  and  let 
him  put  up  a  large  brick  block  of  stores  there.  It  would  pay 
capitally ;  and  he  feels,  much  as  the  New  York  picture  dealer  does, 
that  the  old  lady  is  outliving  her  usefulness,  and  that  the  best 
thing  she  can  do,  is  to  have  "her  countenance  changed,  and  be 
sent  away."  Then  the  house  can  be  pulled  down,  and  the  Ma- 
donna will  go  into  an  auction  room ;  and  Leonard  has  his  orders 
to  buy  it  at  any  price,  and  charge  any  rate  of  commission.  The 
picture  dealer's  daughter  will  perhaps  help  her  father  to  soften  the 
cracked  varnish,  and  bring  out  the  faded  tints,  and  put  it  in  a  new 
frame — taking  care,  however,  that  it  shall  not  look  new  ;  and  then 
it  will  be  transferred,  "  for  a  consideration,"  to  the  picture  gallery 
up  town,  where  Ignoramus  Wealthy  talks  learnedly  of  "the  old 
masters." 

Mrs.  Bradford  allows  me  to  go  in  and  gaze  at  the  picture  as 
much  as  I  will ;  and  since  the  spring  days  have  come,  the  old  lady 
goes  out  to  sec  her  neighbors,  and  leaves  me  to  come  and  go  as  I 
list.  A  few  days  ago  she  left  me  thus.  So  I  took  her  easy  chair, 
and  leaning  back,  I  looked  at  the  Madonna.  A  sort  of  indistinct- 
ness began  to  come  over  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  Madonna, 
the  old  clock  would  come  right  into  its  place,  and  the  picture 
would  be  no  longer  visible.  Soon  I  heard  the  warning  click 
which  it  makes  before  striking,  and  then  I  remember  to  have 
heard  peal  out  nine,  and  then  another.    It  was  ten  o'clock  then. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  clock  changed  places  again  with  the  Ma- 
donna, and  then  its  regular  beating  changed  also  to  a  soft,  low, 
human  voice !  For  some  time  I  could  not  distinguish  anv  words, 
but  presently  I  heard  distinctly ;  and  the  first  intelligible  sounds 
were  something  about  Thomas  Brockway  and  Elizabeth  Frothing- 
ham,and  then  theyshaped  themselves  into  distinct  sentences,  thus  : 

"  and  the  father  cf  Elizabeth  refused  that  his  daughter 

should  marry  Thomas  Brockway,  because  he  had  been  so  long 
away  in  foreign  parts,  and  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  what 
his  reputation  there  might  have  been.  Many  times,"  said  the 
clock,  "have  I  stood  guard  over  this  unfortunate  young  couple, 
pointing  faithfully  to  the  hour  when  Mr.  Frothingham  would 
probably  come  from  the  great  house,  where  the  colonial  governor 
held  his  levees,  and  to  which  Mr.  Frothingham  was  a  constant 
and  welcome  visitor.  At  eleven  he  always  rose  to  go  ;  and  at  that 
moment  also,  I  gave  the  lovers  the  signal  to  part.  I  have  seen 
the  girl's  face  bathed  in  tears,  when  she  would  look  earnestly  in 
mine,  as  if  asking  me  to  delay  the  moment  of  striking. 

"A  few  minutes  after  Thomas  Brockway  departed,  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham would  enter,  scold  his  daughter  affectionately  for  sitting 
up  for  him,  and  hurry  her  off  to  bed,  with  a  good  night  kiss.  For 
my  own  part,  not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
profound  silence ;  but  could  I  have  made  myself  intelligible,  I 
would  have  represented  to  Mr.  Frothingham  that  he  was  making 
his  daughter  unhappy  for  no  purpose — for  as  sure  as  fate,  they 
would  be  married,  either  with  or  without  his  consent,  and  that  he 
had  better  bring  his  mind  to  it  at  once.  I  should  have  told  him 
also  that  Thomas  Brockway  was  a  good  and  true  man,  and  loved 
Elizabeth  with  a  manly  and  generous  love  ;  and  that  the  good  lit- 
tle maiden  would  assuredly  die  and  leave  the  father  childless,  un- 
less he  relented  in  his  present  determination. 

"  Frequently  Mr.  Frothingham  would  sit  up  long  after  he  had 
sent  Elizabeth  to  bed,  and  then  I  could  sec  that  his  heart  was  set 
upon  a  certain  Charles  Aspinwall — a  great  favorite  of  Governor 
Dudley — for  his  daughter's  husband.  I  could  not  speak,  but  I 
gave  a  deep  sigh — it  was  a  few  minutes  before  twelve — and  he 
looked  up,  almost  startled  by  the  sound. 

"'It  is  so  still  here  that  the  clock-beats  sound  loud  to-night," 
he  said,  as  he  gathered  up  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  retired. 

"  I  was  witness  to  these  scenca  almost  every  night  in  the  week. 
No  one  knew  of  them  but  l'ompcy  and  myself.  Pompcy  was  a 
large  black  man,  whose  face  exactly  resembled  my  framework  in 
color.  In  fact,  he  and  I  were  very  intimate.  It  was  his  hand 
that  wound  up  my  weights  every  morning  as  soon  as  prayers  were 
over.  It  was  he,  too,  who  watched  for  Thomas  Brockway,  who 
generally  COM  in  as  soon  as  Pompey's  master  turned  the  corner. 

"  One  night  I  heard  Thomas  Brockway  ask  Elizabeth  if  she 
would  marry  him  secretly,  and  trust  to  time  to  reconcile  her  father. 
At  first  she  was  shocked  to  think  he  would  propose'surh  a  thing; 
then  she  began  to  talk  it  over  with  him,  and  finally  she  consented 
to  go  with  him  to  some  place  in  Europe,  where  he  said  that  he 
had  an  estate.  I  could  not  lift  a  finger  to  warn  them,  for  I  truly 
sympathized  with  their  misery ;  and  I  thought  the  father  a  very 
stern  and  a  very  foolish  old  man — although  he  was  my  master — 
to  peril  his  child's  happiness  in  this  way.  Indeed,  Fompey  often 
made  the  same  Observation,  while  winding  me  up. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  night  that  this  dear  young  girl  went 
forth  from  her  father's  house,  to  bind  herself  and  her  fortunes  to 
Thomas  Brockway.  Tears  had  swollen  her  beautiful  eyes ;  but 
when  she  came  down  from  her  chamber,  they  were  hot  and  tear- 
less. She  had  managed  to  send  l'ompcy  out  of  the  way,  for  she 
would  not  implicate  the  faithful  old  black  man,  who  hail  carried 
her  in  his  arms  when  a  babe. 

"  Well,  I  watched  her  with  an  unwinking  eye,  as  she  went  round 
the  room  kissing  the  furniture,  laying  her  head  down  upon  the 
old  do<_',  as  he  reposed  on  the  nig  before  the  bright  fire,  taking  up 
her  father's  glove  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  putting  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  not  shedding  a  tear  all  the  while.  Then  she  came  to 
me.  I  thought  the  leaden  heart  within  me  would  have  dropped 
to  the  floor.  I  gave  a  quivering  sort  of  start  when  she  pressed 
herself  up  to  my  black  framework.  '  Poor  old  clock,' she  said, 
'  when  next  you  strike,  I  shall  be  gone,  perhaps  never  to  return  ! 
Then  she  went  and  stood  before  the  Madonna !  The  look  which 
she  saw  in  those  sweet  eyes  melted  her  at  once.  She  fell  on  her 
knees  before  the  picture,  and  the  tears  poured  fiom  her  eyes.  I 


hoped  she  would  give  up  the  wild  scheme  when  I  saw  those  tears  ; 
but  just  then  Thomas  Brockway  came  in,  and  put  his  arm  ten- 
derly around  her,  as  one  would  a  weeping  child.  I  heard  low 
whispers,  but  could  not  distinguish  what  they  said,  for  there  was 
a  great  sound  of  carriage  wheels  on  the  gravel  walk ;  and  before  I 
could  count  out  a  minute  they  were  gone  ! 

"  When  Pompey  came  in,  he  looked  earnestly  in  my  face,  but  I 
could  not  tell  him  what  he  wanted  to  know.  He  was  wondering 
where  Miss  Elizabeth  had  gone.  If  I  could  but  have  told  him  ! 
If  I  could  but  have  sent  the  faithful  creature  after  her,  to  implore 
her  to  come  back,  and  not  to  break  her  old  father's  heart— but  I 
was  speechless. 

"At  eleven,  Mr.  Frothingham  came  in.  Pompcy,  who  had 
been  stumping  backward  and  forward  for  a  full  hour  in  the  hall, 
now  followed  him  in,  and  tremblingly  told  him  what  he  feared. 
Then  there  was  a  scene !  I  saw  Pompey  suddenly  extending  his 
arms,  only  in  time  to  save  the  master  from  falling.  I  was  thank- 
ful then,  that  I  could  not  even  shriek  out ! 

"  It  was  a  painful  night.  Old  Doctor  Thatcher  was  here  all 
night,  and  a  bed  was  brought  into  this  room  for  Mr.  Frothingham, 
and  Pompey  stretched  himself  on  the  broad  rug  with  Carlo.  At 
first  the  doctor  feared  paralysis,  but  it  proved  otherwise.  Mr. 
Frothingham  recovered  gradually,  but  looked  very  pale  and  thin. 
At  length,  after  some  days,  l'ompcy  brought  him  a  letter.  The 
fugitives  were  about  sailing  for  England,  and  wrote  to  implore  his 
pardon,  which  they  could  not  leave  America  without  receiving. 
Mr.  Frothingham  drew  his  writing-table  before  him,  and  as  I 
glanced  upon  the  paper  I  saw  the  words,  '  I  forgive  you  both  for 
what  you  have  made  me  suffer  I'    It  was  the  triumph  of  nature. 

"  Two  years  went  by.  Mr.  Frothingham  was  lonely  and  dull ; 
and  even  Dr.  Thatcher's  afternoon  visits,  nor  the  stately  calls  of 
Governor  Dudley  (in  which  he  talked  chiefly  of  tho  perfections  of 
his  unmarried  sister),  seemed  not  to  cheer  him  in  anv  degree. 
But  one  day  I  saw  Mr.  Frothingham,  in  full  dress,  entering  a  car- 
riage at  the  door.  I  noticed  that  the  horses  were  white.  What 
did  that  mean  I  His  own  were  beautiful  bays.  In  a  few  hours 
tho  carriage  returned,  and  Mr.  Frothingham  handed  out  a  beauti- 
ful and  stately  lady,  in  a  white  satin  dress  and  lace  veil !  They 
did  not  come  in  here,  but  I  heard  Pompey  telling  the  new  waiter, 
that  master  was  married  to  Madame  Pickman. 

"  After  this  I  saw  little  of  the  family.  They  sat  chiefly  in  a 
room  up  stairs,  hung  with  blue  damask.  Often  the  shutters  here 
were  not  opened  until  Pompey  came  in  to  see  if  I  thought  it  was 
time  for  dinner.  How  I  languished  for  the  old  times  !  I  heard 
some  of  the  servants  say  that  madame  was  proud  and  haughty ; 
and  I  could  easily  believe  it,  because  she  did  not  like  this  dear 
old  room,  which  always  seemed  so  homelike. 

"  One  day  Mr.  Frothingham  came  in ;  he  looked  grave,  if  not 
positively  unhappy.  He  sat  down  in  his  old  arm-chair,  put  his 
hands  before  his  eyes,  and  I  could  see  the  tears  trickling  through 
his  fingers.  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  Elizabeth.  He  sat  there 
until  dusk,  for  madame  had  gone  out  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge, 
and  would  be  absent  all  night. 

"  I  heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  door ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  heed 
it,  for  he  was  musing  over  the  past.  The  wood  fire  blazed  up 
cheerily,  and  threw  great  shadows  on  the  walls.  The  door  opened, 
and  another  shadow  glided  in,  sunk  on  its  knees  before  the  easy 
chair,  and  laid  its  head  on  Mr.  Frothingham's  arm.  In  its  own 
arms  was  an  infant  shadow,  which  it  laid  on  his  lap. 

"I  could  not  look  any  longer.  My  heart  beat  so  loud  that  I 
could  hear  nothing  but  a  sound  of  mingled  weeping  and  kisses ; 
and  then  Thomas  Brockway  came  in,  with  a  large  shadow,  and 
clasped  his  wife  and  child  in  his  arms,  as  he  sunk  down  beside 
them  on  his  knees  before  Mr.  Frothingham. 

"  Thus  it  was  that  my  sweet  Elizabeth  came  back.  To  this 
room,  so  endeared  to  her  by  every  remembrance  of  loving  trust, 
or  more  loving  error,  she  returned  as  to  a  haven  of  rest.  Hither 
she  brought  her  child's  cradle ;  and  here  her  stately  stepmother 
learned  to  love  her,  when  she  saw  how  beautifully  she  made  her 
life  atone  for  her  one  fault. 

"  They  have  all  passed  away  now,  and  I  stand  almost  alone ; 
and  as  shadow  after  shadow  disappears  upon  the  wall,  I  think  of 
that  land  where  I  can  never  join  them,  because  Time  shall  be  no 
more !" 

####### 

I  started  up  aghast,  as  the  clock  rung  out  a  merry  peal  of  eleven 
long,  musical  chimes.  The  Madonna  was  looking  down  upon  me, 
with  her  soft,  angelic  eyes — so  sweet  in  their  spiritual  depths,  so 
starlike  in  their  serene  beauty  !  I  had  been  dreaming,  perhaps, 
for  I  had  a  faint  memory  of  looking  up  into  a  noble  arch,  under 
which  was  a  long  gallery,  where  a  full  choir  was  performing 
around  an  organ,  and  a  single  sweet  voice  singing,  "  Ora  pro  nobis, 
Motor!"  There  was  such  a  tender  sweetness  in  that  voice!  I 
felt  it  rather  than  heord  it. 

Mrs.  Bradford  came  in  with  her  usual  slow  step  and  whining 
voice,  and  said  : 

"  Why,  for  the  land's  sake,  Miss  Lowell !  Have  you  been  settin' 
here  all  this  time  without  a  mite  of  sowin'  in  your  hands  ?  Only 
sec  what  a  long  bit  I've  gone  and  knit !  What  hare  you  been 
doin'  on?  What  did  you  say?  Loolcin'  at  the  Mtdony  f  Well, 
you  are  the  queerest  woman  !  I  guess  /  don't  spend  time  to  look 
at  the  Medony ;  only  I  vally  it,  because  Gineral  Washington — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Bradford,  I  know.  I  only  wish  that  the  Ma- 
donna was  mine." 

"  Yeourn  !  Well,  I  guess,  when  I  die,  I'll  give  it  tew  yon  ! 
Only  you  must  promise  to  write  one  of  your  stories  about  it  arter 
I'm  dead — and  be  sure  to  put  in  Gineral  Washington  and  my 
gran'ther." 

If  that  picture  dealer  ever  sees  the  Madonna,  he  will  have  to 
get  up  over  night ! 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
It  is  said  that  15,000  Germans  have  recently  left  Hamburg  for 
Texas,  and  that  no  less  than  25,000  more  were  expected  to  fol- 
low. The  whole  number  of  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  271,  with  an 
aggregate  of  152,874  pupils.  The  average  attendance  is  54,903. 
The  expense  of  tuition  is  S3  70  each,  or  $10  66  on  the  average 
attendance.    The  outlay  for  schools  the  last  year  was  $917,853. 

The  number  of  female  teachers  is  increasing.  The  Chinese 

use  orange  flowers  to  scent  their  tea,  as  well  as  rose  leaves,  jas- 
mines, and  the  blossom  of  the  sweet  plum-tree.  The  sword 

worn  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800, 
was  purchased  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  1850,  just  half  a  cen- 
tury after  that  eventful  and  bloody  battle,  for  the  sum  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  dollars.    French  swords,  since  then,  have  cost  the 

Emperor  of  Russia  much  more  than  that  sum,  large  as  it  is.  It 

is  said  that  the  bride  of  Major  Raines,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  married 
in  Newburgh,  the  other  day,  received  from  her  mother  a  bridal 

present  in  the  shape  of  a  ferry  property  worth  $300,000.  The 

rush  westward  is  unprecedented.  The  Tribune  says  that  for  the 
past  three  weeks  the  arrivals  over  each  of  the  Michigan  roads — the 
Central  and  Southern — have  been  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
and  often  they  have  averaged  two  thousand  daily  !    The  climax 

of  the  emigration  will  not  be  reached  untilJunc.  The  Vienna 

correspondent  of  the  London  Times  states  that  the  Austrian  offi- 
cials assert  that  England  cares  but  little  for  the  Italian  question, 

but  desires  to  aggrandize  Sardinia.  A  German  named  Henry 

Dincart,  who  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  pocket-picking  at  the 
late  fire  in  Philadelphia,  hung  himself  in  the  Moyamensing  prison. 
The  large  amount  of  funds  found  upon  his  person  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  he  possessed  ample  means,  and  that  the  charge  was 

evidently  a  mistake.  The  Empress  Eugenie  is  entertained 

every  day  in  her  chamber  by  a  concert  of  the  choicest  descrip- 
tion.  Captain  Whipple,  a  submarine  operator,  has  removed 

from  Pensacola  harbor  a  sunk  caisson,  which  was  constructed 
thirty  years  ago  for  a  permanent  wharf,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Two  tons  of  gunpowder  were  burnt 
in  the  destruction  of  this  submarine  structure,  and  the  harbor  is 

now  entirely  free  from  every  obstruction.  The  total  number 

of  land  warrants  issued  under  the  law  of  March,  1855,  is  227,000, 
requiring  upwards  of  15,000,000  acres.  The  number  of  claims 
received  is  245,700.    Upwards  of  14,000  warrants,  covering  one 

million  seven  hundred  thousand  acres,  were  issued  in  April.  A 

curious  rencontre  happened  to  Douglas  Jerrold  on  the  first  night 
of  "  The  Rent  Day."  When  he  was  a  midshipman  on  board  a 
man  of  war,  ho  met  in  the  same  capacity,  a  lad  named  Clarkson 
Stanfield.  Sixteen  years  afterwards,  these  two  sailor  boys  met  on 
the  boards  of  a  London  theatre  ;  one  the  great  scene-painter,  and 
the  other  a  successful  dramatist.  The  Dental  News  Letter  re- 
ports a  ease  of  St.  Vitns's  dance  cured  by  the  extraction  of  eight 

stumps  of  decayed  teeth.  Erasistratus,  having  cured  the  son 

of  the  King  of  Syria,  of  a  dangerous  complaint,  received  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  as  a  gift.  He  is  the  same,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  he  dissected  criminals  alive  in  his  inhuman  zeal  for  anatomi- 
cal research.  They  are  suggesting,  in  Paris,  the  project  of  a 

railroad  from  that  city  to  Constantinople,  passing  through  Swit- 
zerland, Illyria,  and  Herzegowina.    It  would  connect  with  the 

French  roads  at  Troyes.  A  little  boy  died  in  Bangor,  lately, 

from  the  effects  of  using  an  old  tobacco  pipe  to  blow  soap  bubbles 
with.  His  little  sister,  who  used  it  with  him,  was  also  taken  dan- 
gerously ill.    It  is  supposed  they  were  poisoned  with  the  essential 

oil  of  tobacco,  imbibed  from  the  pipe  they  were  using.  The 

City  Council  of  Philadelphia  have  prohibited  the  erection  of  wooden 

awning  posts  hereafter.  An  old  hunter  residing  on  Broad  Top 

Mountain,  Pa.,  says  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  he  has  killed  200 
deer,  .30  wolves,  20  bears,  100  foxes,  and  30  wild  cats.  Among 
other  exploits,  he  killed  six  wild  turkeys  at  three  single  shots,  and 

two  deer  at  one  shot  with  a  bullet.  The  iron  mines  in  this 

country  will  furnish  one  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year  for  two  cen- 
turies at  least.  A  project  is  on  foot  for  bridging  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris.  Pedestrians  will  then  bo  restricted  to  the  side- 
walks, and  carriages  alone  will  circulate  in  the  streets.  The 
additional  trouble  of  walking  up  one  pair  of  stairs  and  down 
another,  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  increased  security  of 
life  and  limb. 


Affectionate. — When  Dobbs  was  dying,  bis  wife,  who  had 
led  him  a  terrible  life,  was  afraid  that  he  would  either  cut  her  off 
with  a  shilling,  or  prevent  her  marrying  again  ;  she  was  young 
and  handsome,  if  she  was  a  Tartar.  But  Dobbs  left  her  all  his 
money,  on  condition  of  her  marrying  again,  "for  then,"  said  ho, 
"  I  shall  be  certain  that  somebody  else  will  be  as  wretched  as  I've 
been."   

Turkey. — Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Bible  depot  in  Constan- 
tinople was  a  single  small  room  in  an  obscure  warehouse,  without 
a  sign,  and  opened  only  once  a  week.  Now  it  occupies  three 
rooms  in  the  busiest  street,  and  a  sign  in  six  languages  announces 
to  the  passers-by  the  nature  of  its  divine  treasures. 


Noisy  Carrier's  Book  and  Stationary  Co.,  No.  77  Lono  Wharf.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Incorporated  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1.  1855.  Charles  P.  Kimball,  President. — Trustees — Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  llibben,  O.  B.  Haywood.— Charles  Oalacar,  Agent, 
New  York.  3— 8m 
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Fourth  of  July  Orator. — We  learn  that  Edward  G.  Par- 
ker, Esq.,  has  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the 
usual  oration  before  our  city  authorities  on  the  coming  4th  of  July. 


Hiawatha. — Some  people  say  Hiawatha  is  a  "Finnish"  pro- 
duction.   Don't  they  mean  "  finished  1" 


tUaysibe  (Batljcrinrjs. 


The  Free  Masons  of  New  York  are  about  to  erect,  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,  a  magnificent  marble  temple. 

The  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  has  been  exhumed  from  the  bed  of 
a  marsh  in  Christ  Church  Parish,  S.  C,  by  Dr.  Klipstein. 

'J  he  Military  College  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  has  elected  John  G. 
Saxe,  Esq.,  as  poet  for  the  commencement  in  August  next. 

It  is  proposed  by  a  party  to  supply  Brooklyn  with  water  for 
$3,500,000,  and  to  deliver  20,000,000  gallons  per  day.  To  be 
completed  in  two  years. 

The  limb  of  a  pea:h  tree  which  had  been  buried  all  winter  in 
snow,  in  Northampton,  was  found  full  of  fruit  buds,  while  the  rest 
of  the  tree,  having  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  has  none. 

Oregon  is  taking  measures  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  th9 
population  amounts  to  fifty  thousand,  and  with  more  wealth  than 
any  other  community  of  fifty  thousand  people  on  the  globe. 

The  steamboat  men  on  the  Mississippi  show  much  animosity  to 
the  new  railroad  bridge  at  Rock  Island,  and  represent  that  it  occa- 
sions frequent  detentions  to  their  boats. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Newburyport,  has  donated  to  the 
Association  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Females,  the  sum 
of  $1000  in  trust,  the  income  annually  to  go  into  the  treasury  of 
that  association. 

A  silver  medal  has  been  received  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
Palace  of  Industry  at  Paris,  as  an  award  to  General  Stuart,  late 
engineer-in-chief  of  U.  S.  navy,  for  his  contribution  of  a  model  of 
the  dry  dock  at  New  York. 

Notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  and  the 
ample  stocks  of  breadstuff's,  it  is  said  that  a  heavy  combination 
has  been  formed  at  the  West  to  sustain  the  present  prices  of  bread- 
stuffs.    This  is  outrageous. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  for  the 
financial  year  ending  April  1st,  were  $193,548  37 — exceeding  the 
receipts  of  the  previous  year  by  $13,411  68.  The  receipts  of  this 
society  have  been  more  than  doubled  since  1842. 

Alexander  Vattemare,  of  Paris,  has  forwarded  for  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Museum,  600  bags  of  grain  and  seeds,  procured 
from  the  contributions  of  the  European  nations,  represented  at  the 
World's  Fair,  1855. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  build  the  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  at  Albany  is  half  a  million ;  it  is  to  lie  20  feet  high,  and  is 
to  have  a  draw  200  feet  high,  which  is  to  open  constantly,  save 
when  cars  are  crossing. 

Egan  Toothy  was  taken  prisoner  at  Santa  Rosa  by  the  Costa 
Ricans,  and  condemned  at  the  same  time,  but  his  punishment  was 
changed  to  imprisonment  because  he  was  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Crescent. 

The  new  suspension  bridge  over  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  gave 
way,  lately,  and  the  whole  structure,  with  a  man,  woman,  horse 
and  cart,  was  carried  over  the  Falls.  The  bodies  of  the  man  and 
woman  have  not  yet  been  found. 

The  state  of  Italy  is  more  and  more  attracting  attention,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  complicated.  It  is  stated  that  the  Aus- 
trians  arc  about  to  take  military  possession  of  the  frontier  of  Par- 
ma, on  the  side  of  Piedmont. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Brussels  paper  L' Emancipation 
states  that  a  despatch  had  been  received  which  announced  that  the 
Danish  government  had  consented  to  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  oft'ered  by  foreign  governments  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Sound  Dues. 

Nathan  Chandler,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Boston, 
has  been  admitted  a  partner  in  the  well-known  and  highly  respect- 
able banking  house  of  John  Munroe  &  Co.,  at  Paris,  and  will  bo 
the  resident  and  managing  partner  of  the  branch  house  in  New 
York. 

During  the  month  of  April,  there  occurred  thirty-two  fires  in 
the  United  States  where  the  loss  exceeded  $10,000  in  each  instance, 
and  the  aggregate  loss  reached  the  enormous  cum  of  $1,847,000. 
Galena,  111.,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  were  the  principal  sufferers. 

It  appears  that  Zuazua,  the  Mexican  commander  who  surprised 
and  took  150  Lipan  Indians,  had  to  shoot  them  all  before  he  got 
to  Monterey — the  squaws  killing  their  children  every  chance  they 
could  get,  and  the  men,  whose  limbs  were  bound,  trying  to  escape. 
Thus  the  whole  Lipan  tribe  is  nearly  exterminated. 

One  hundred  Polish  families,  mostly  farmers,  have  settled  in 
Kames  County,  Texas,  near  the  San  Antonio  river.  The  Texan 
says  : — "  They  are  quiet  but  energetic  people ;  they  are  acquiring 
our  language  fast,  and  have  already  built  up  quite  a  city,  includ- 
ing a  large  and  beautiful  church  that  is  now  finished." 

An  institution  called  "  The  Fuel  Savings  Society "  has  been 
started  in  Baltimore.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  receive 
deposits  in  limited  sums  during  the  summer,  to  be  returned  during 
the  winter  in  coal  or  oak  wood,  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  these 
articles  can  be  procured  at  wholesale  during  the  warm  season.  It 
is  under  the  control  of  well-known  benevolent  gentlemen. 

Paris  employs  annually  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  80,000 
pounds  of  orange  tiowers,  60,000  pounds  of  cassia  flowers,  54,000 
pounds  of  rose  leaves,  32,000  pounds  of  jasmine  flowers,  32,000 
pounds  of  violets,  20,000  pounds  of  tubereuse,  18,000  pouuds  of 
lilac,  besides  rosemary,  mint,  lemon,  citron,  thyme,  and  other 
odorous  plants  in  larger  proportion. 

A  coal  bank  a  short  distance  from  Zancsville,  Ohio,  caved  in, 
lately,  and  shut  in  four  men.  An  immense  number  of  people  at 
last  accounts  were  engaged,  amid  much  excitement,  in  trying  to 
dig  them  out.  The  prisoners  had  a  basket  of  provisions,  and  it 
was  supposed  would  hold  out  until  rescued,  although  they  were 
nearly  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

AJpheua  J.  Lyman,  a  school  teacher  in  Hartford,  was  lately 
fined  $20  and  costs  in  the  police  court  for  whipping  a  boy  who 
trespassed  on  the  school  grounds  and  grossly  insulted  the  girls  of 
the  school ;  but  he  has  been  thoroughly  sustained  by  the  people  of 
the  district,  who  endorse  his  conduct  and  pay  all  the  bills  incurred 
by  the  prosecution. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Nut  quite  pleasant,"  a  London  paper  ob- 
serves : — "  Our  brother  Jonathan  continues  to  show  his  le^th.  An 
American  squadron  cruising  off  Gibraltar,  and  showing  us  how 
they  can  close  the  nine-mile  channel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean  between  Spain  and  Africa,  is  an  agreeable  incident 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  with  Russia.  Yet  such  is  the  fact, 
nevertheless." 

The  London  Times  lately  addressed  itself  to  the  French  minis- 
try of  war,  to  obtain  the  biographies  of  some  of  the  principal 
French  generals,  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  some  of  the 
African  regiments,  and  some  general  information  about  the  prin- 
cipal military  institutions  in  France,  with  a  view  to  a  reform  of 
the  military  system  of  Great  Britain.  This  application  was,  it  is 
said,  supported  by  the  English  cabinet. 


JFovctgu  Stems. 


The  British  government  is  employing  a  large  force  of  laborers 
to  repair  and  strengthen  the  fortification  of  the  heights  and  castle 
of  Dover. 

The  journals  of  Warsaw  announce  the  death  of  a  celebrated 
Polish  poet,  Cajctan  Kozmain,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years,  on  the  15th  of  March. 

Among  the  new  companies  announced  in  London  are  a  Milk 
and  Butter  Company,  a  Photographic  Association,  and  an  Un- 
adulterated Bread  League. 

The  railway  from  Sydney  to  Paramatta  has  succeeded  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  ;  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  line  on  to  Liverpool  without  delay. 

The  Louvre  Museum  has  just  purchased,  for  35,000  francs,  a 
folio  volume  filled  with  sketches  and  drawings  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

Count  de  Sartiges,  late  Minister  of  France  at  Washington,  is 
said  to  be  named  French  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Turin  ; 
Viscount  Serrurier  will  soon  be  sent  to  Washington  in  his  place. 

M.  Carrel,  the  father  of  the  well-known  Armand  Carrel,  the 
chief  editor  of  the  National  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  recently  died  at  Rouen,  at  the  age  of  85. 

The  famous  Russian  helmets  are  to  make  way  for  the  French 
kepi ;  the  long  gray  coat  will  be  retained,  but  the  ordinary  coat 
will  be  "  a  sort  of  frock  imitated  from  the  French." 

The  Berlin  papers  begin  to  talk  openly  of  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Frederick  William  with  the  Princess  Royal  of  England.  The 
prince  will  visit  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  spring  reviews, 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  return  an  accepted  suitor. 


Semite  of  (£>olb. 


....  The  worst  men  often  give  the  best  advice. — Bailey. 

....  Truth  is  violated  by  falsehood,  and  it  may  be  equally  out- 
raged by  silence. — Ammian. 

....  A  forced  match  between  a  man  and  his  religion  sours  his 
temper  and  leaves  a  barren  bed. — Landor. 

.  What  you  keep  by  you  may  change  and  mend,  but  words 
once  spoken,  you  can  never  recall. — Roscommon. 

....  The  most  lovable  heart  is  that  which  loves  the  most  readi- 
ly;  but  that  which  easily  loves  also  easily  forgets. —  Goethe. 

....  Life  runs  not  smoothly  at  all  seasons,  even  with  the  hap- 
piest; but  after  a  long  course,  the  rocks  subside,  the  views  widen, 
and  it  flows  on  more  equably  at  the  end. — Landor. 

 As  frost  to  the  bud  and  blight  to  the  blossom,  even  such  is 

self-interest  to  friendship  ;  for  confidence  cannot  dwell  where  self- 
ishness is  porter  at  the  gate — Tupper. 

....  He  that  falls  into  sin  is  a  man,  that  grieves  at  it  is  a  saint 
that  boasteth  of  it  is  a  devil ;  yet  some  glory  in  that  shame,  count- 
ing the  stains  of  sin  the  best  complexion  of  their  souls. — Thomas 
Fuller. 

....  Men  often  escape  lightly  from  the  first  imprudence,  and 
suffer  terribly  from  its  repetition  ;  for  folly  repeated  becomes  sin, 
and  sin  is  always  punished.  There  is  no  variableness  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  God. —  Wigglesworth. 

....  If  any  man  think  it  a  small  matter,  or  of  mean  concern 
ment,  to  bridle  his  tongue,  he  is  much  mistaken  ;  for  it  is  a  point 
to  be  silent,  when  occasion  requires ;  and  better  than  to  speak, 
though  never  so  well. — Plutarch. 


JTokcv'0  Sub-get. 


The  boy  who  was  kicked  by  a  Shanghai  rooster  is  recovering. 
The  fracture  is  not  so  great  as  would  justify  amputation. 

A  censorious  critic  says  that  when  an  editor's  scissors  become 
dull,  his  journal  may  be  expected  to  partake  of  tho  same  quality. 

If  you  wish  to  cure  a  scolding  wife,  never  fail  to  laugh  at  her 
with  all  your  might  until  she  ceases — then  kiss  her.  Sure  cure, 
and  no  quack  medicine  ! 

"  Where  there  is  enough  for  six,  there's  enough  for  eight,"  said 
a  gentleman.  "  Yes,"  replied  Alexander  Dumas,  "  if  you  are 
speaking  of  candles." 

The  man  who  first  introduced  the  fanning-mill  into  Scotland 
was  denounced  as  an  atheist ;  he  wj.s  getting  up  gales  of  wind 
when  Providence  willed  a  calm! 

The'ophilc  Gautier  predicts  the  time  when  the  forces  of  the  soul 
shall  be  reduced  to  chemical  formulas,  and  apothecaries  will  sell 
wit  in  bottles,  generosity  in  pills,  and  poetic  genius  in  powders. 

A  newspaper  article  recently  informed  the  public  that  the  hands 
at  Mr.  Jones's  machine  shop  had  struck.  Mr.  Jones  came  out  the 
next  day  denying  it,  as  they  had  not  struck  a  stroke  for  a  week. 

It  has  at  length  been  discovered  that  the  long-talked-of  indivi- 
dual in  the  "  brass  coat  and  blue  buttons  "  is  brother  to  the  man 
who  wears  a  weed  with  a  white  hat  round  it. 

A  would-be  gentleman,  the  other  day,  called  at  the  post-office, 
Lousrhborough,  and  displayed  his  ignorance  of  natural  history  or 
the  French  language,  or  both,  by  requesting  to  be  supplied  with  a 
stamped  antdope  ! 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


WARWICK  CASTLE  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
We  present  on  this  page  a  large  and  spirited  representation  of 
Warwick  Castle,  England,  now  the  residence  of  the  Grevilles  as 
it  appeared  in  the  feudal  times.   The  huge  many-sided  towers  that 
flank  the  gateway,  the  heavy  walls  and  battlements,  the  massive 


WARWICK  CASTLE,  ENGLAND,  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

pile  that  rises  from  the  inner  court,  all  convey  an  idea  of  impreg- 
nable strength.  A  train  of  vassals  and  men-at-arms  are  filing 
through  the  archway.  Behind  the  mounted  knight,  who  heads  his 
steel-clad  cavaliers,  a  prisoner,  with  his  arms  bound  behind  him, 
appears  mounted  on  a  white  horse.    To  the  left,  a  band  of  cava- 


liers are  watching  in  the  procession,  while  In  the  foreground  a 
group  of  serfs  gaze  in  the  same  direction.  The  present  approach 
to  the  castle  is  through  an  embattled  gateway,  called  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  and  fronting 
the  road  leading  to  Leamington. 
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VIKW  OF  CHELSEA  FROM  EAST  BOSTON. 

The  accompanying  sketcli  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Chelsea,  as 
seen  from  East  Boston,  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  the 
different  localities,  the  churches  and  public  buildings,  will  be  read- 
ily recognized  by  those  familiar  with  them.  On  the  left  is  seen  a 
portion  of  the  bridge  to  Charlestown,  near  which  are  the  United 
States  Hospital  and  grounds  ;  along  the  water's  edge  to  the  right 
are  the  ship  yards,  the  ferry  ways,  etc.  On  the  right  is  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  the  town,  with  its  different  churches, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  Marine  Hospital.  The  groups  of  houses 
and  trees  are  correctly  delineated.  A  steam  ferry  boat  is  seen 
crossing  the  water.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  are  drawn  and 
grouped  with  great  spirit  and  effect.  This  pretty  town  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Boston,  and  the  subject  of  re-annexation  has  re- 
cently been  brought  up  before  the  people  of  Chelsea  and  Boston. 
Formerly,  and  for  more  than  a  century,  the  communication  with 
the  city  was  tedious  and  difficult.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
our  suburban  towns,  the  streets  being  broad  and  bordered  with 
shade  trees,  well  lighted  by  gas  and  lined  with  tasteful  residences. 
Among  the  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  Naval  Hospital  and 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital ;  the  latter,  now  in  the  course 
of  construction,  will  be  a  noblo  and  substantial  building,  afford- 
ing that  accommodation  to  patients  which  the  present  hospital 
establishment  is  inadequate  to  supply.    The  town  house  is  a  fine 


large  building  of  brick.  The  surface  of  Chelsea  is  quite  undu- 
lating, rising  in  parts  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  these  eminences  is  Powder  Horn  Hill,  about  two 
miles  from  the  ferry,  from  the  summit  of  which  magnificent  views 
may  be  obtained  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Bunker  Hill,  Medford, 
Lynn,  Nahant  and  Boston  Harbor.  Mt.  Bellingham  is  a  lofty 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  and  is  already  nearly 
covered  with  elegant  private  residences.  The  attractions  of  the 
place  are  so  great  that  numbers  of  gentlemen  doing  business  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  make  their  homes  in  Chelsea.  But  though 
quiet,  yet  "  dead  as  Chelsea  "  has  come  to  be  an  unmeaning  pro- 
verbial expression,  for  it  is  brisk  and  active  in  business,  in  pol- 
itics, in  religion,  and  in  all  the  movements  of  the  day.  There  is 
more  individuality  among  the  people  here  than  in  any  other  town 
in  the  State.  A  town  meeting  in  Chelsea  is  quite  a  lively  affair, 
for  it  is  always  attended  by  spicy  and  eloquent  speakers,  repre- 
senting various  shades  of  opinion  and  not  afraid  to  express  and 
to  defend  them.  The  fire  department  is  effective,  wide  awake  and 
always  on  hand.  The  military  spirit  is  well  represented  by  the 
Chelsea  Light  Infantry,  a  well  drilled  corps,  ably  commanded  by 
Capt.  J.  F.  Fellows.  The  Chelsea  Library  Association  is  a  well 
organized  body,  and  their  lectures  and  debates  are  well  attended 
and  well  conducted.  Among  the  notabilities  of  the  town  we  may 
montion  that  venerable  old  lady,  Mrs.  Ruth  Partington,  who  has 


here  pitched  her  tent.  Nor  is  our  friend  the  "Antiquarian," 
one  of  the  least  worthy  citizens  of  the  place.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  omit  to  state,  among  the  important  statistics  of  Chelsea,  that 
it  is  the  birthplace  of  Daniel  Pratt,  Jr.,  the  "  great  American 
Traveller,"  and  nobody  in  particular's  candidate  for  the  presiden- 
cy of  these  United  States.  Ship-building  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  business  of  this  town,  and  since  1850,  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  people.  Many  of  our  finest  clip- 
per ships  were  built  hero.  John  Taylor  has  launched  17  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  17,030  tons,  and  Jotham  Stetson  6  vessels, 
measuring  6752  tons.  Messrs.  Windc  &  Clinkard  have  built 
some  of  our  fleetest  yachts  and  pilot  boats.  More  than  100  new 
buildings  are  going  up  the  present  season.  The  Cary  Improve- 
ment Company  have  extensive  lands,  on  which  many  fine  houses 
have  been  already  erected.  Ten  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
now  occupied  by  the  present,  Marine  Hospital,  will  soon  come  into 
the  market.  For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
riding  and  driving,  there  is  a  fine  livery  stable  kept  by  Mr.  S. 
Green.  The  population  of  Chelsea  has  doubled  within  six  years, 
and  is  now  about  11,000.  Access  to  Boston  is  now  had  by  means 
of  a  fine  steam  ferry  running  three  first  class  boats  every  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  5000  passengers  and  500  veliicles  are  conveyed  daily.  Bo- 
sides  the  bridge  to  Charlestown  and  one  to  East  Boston,  a  new 
free  bridge  is  building  to  connect  with  East  Boston  near  the  ferry. 
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TO  RX11  EMISSH: 

—  OR,  

CALYPSO,  THE  WAXDEKER, 

A  TALE  OP  THE  LAST  WAR, 

by  t.  bukl1ngame  ross. 

[concluded.] 
CHAPTER  XXI. 

AT  THE  ALTAR. 

A  dreary,  sleepless  night  was  passed,  and  when  the  morning 
broke  Irene  arose  pale  and  weak.  She  performed  her  usual  ablu- 
tions, but  the  water  could  not  cool  the  fever  of  her  heated  brow. 
At  an  early  hour  a  black  woman  brought  up  some  breakfast. 
Irene  drank  a  little  coffee,  but  she  could  eat  nothing.  At  about 
ten  o'clock  Antonio  St.  Marc  made  his  appearance.  The  stain 
was  all  washed  from  his  face,  and  his  garb  was  rich  and  showy. 
Ho  approached  Irene  and  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  He  did 
not  look  cross  nor  ugly,  but  kind  he  could  not  look  to  her. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  how  do  you  find  yourself  this 
morning  ?" 

Irene  looked  up,  but  she  could  not  speak. 

"  Will  you  not  answer  ?"  he  added,  after  waiting  awhile. 

"  0,  what  can  I  answer  V  she  gasped,  clasping  her  hands  upon 
her  bosom. 

"  Why — you  can  tell  me  how  you  feel." 

"Alas,  you  should  know  that  already." 

"  And  so  I  do,"  he  returned  with  a  sudden  energy.  "  You  havo 
for  the  past  year  been  feeding  yourself  with  strange  hopes  and 
fancies,  and  now  that  you  are  brought  back  to  filial  duty  you  feel 
disappointed.  Now  let  mo  assure  you  that  you  can  overcome  this 
as  soon  as  you  have  a  mind  to.  Let  your  mind  be  settled  upon 
the  performance  of  the  duty  which  every  child  owes  to  its  parent, 
and  you  will  be  well  enough." 

"  O,  you  know  not  the  heart  that  beats  with  my  life,"  uttered 
the  fair  girl,  painfully. 

"  Nor  should  I  wish  to,  if  it  can  take  the  fated  issues  of  life  no 
better  than  it  appears  to,"  was  St.  Marc's  unfeeling  response. 
"  But  we  will  let  that  part  of  the  subject  drop.  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  now  that  San  Benito  waits  for  you.  Wc  have  made  all 
necessary  arrangements,  and  the  marriage  will  come  off  at  noon, 
in  the  church  close  by  here.  The  warden  has  promised  to  have  it 
clear  of  all  interlopers  at  that  hour." 

"  So  soon  !"  groaned  Ircno. 

"  Ay — so  soon.  Why,  bloss  my  soul,  what  would  you  have  ! 
here  is  a  fact  fixed  upon — as  (irmly  fixed  as  the  mountains — and 
we  are  anxious  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz.  Now  what  would  you 
have  ?  Would  you  procrastinate  for  the  mere  sake  of  procrasti- 
nation ! — or  would  you  only  gain  time  for  another  escape  ?" 

This  was  spoken  tauntingly,  and  the  maiden  made  no  reply. 

'*  I  shall  send  our  friend  up,"  said  St.  Marc,  as  he  now  turned 
towards  the  door,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  receive  him  kindly— or 
courteously,  at  least." 

Irene  now  bowed  her  head  and  wept.  But  tho  tears  were  few. 
The  fount  was  hot  and  parched,  and  the  flood  was  soon  spent, 
and  an  aching  sensation  followed.  She  heard  the  door  opened 
again,  and  on  looking  up  she  saw  Martin  San  Benito.  The  last 
ray  of  hope  rested  upon  her  soul  now.  A  moment  she  gazed  into 
his  face — it  was  by  no  means  an  ill-looking  one — and  then  she 
sunk  upon  her  knees. 

"  Martin  San  Benito,"  she  uttered,  with  her  clasped  hands 
raised  towards  him,  "by  all  the  hopes  we  hold  of  joy — by  all  the 
faith  we  hold  of  God — by  all  the  sacred  memories  of  your  youth 
and  by  all  your  longings  for  salvation  hereafter,  I  pray  you  release 
me  from  this  fatal  contract !  O,  do  it,  and  God  and  all  good  an- 
gels shall  bless  you.  I  will  pray  for  you,  and  I'll  speak  your 
name  to  God  with  my  prayer.  O,  say  you  will  spare  me  !  You 
will — you  will !" 

"  Upon  my  soul,  my  sweet  lady,  you  move  me  almost  too 
much,"  San  Benito  returned,  with  a  comical  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, for  he  was  trying  to  appear  deeply  touched,  whereas  he 
was  only  perplexed.  "  But  yet  that  very  emotion  should  assure 
you  that  I  can  bo  kind  ;  and  so  kind  do  I  mean  to  be  that  I'll 
waste  none  of  it  now,  but  keep  it  until  after  we  are  married. 
Bah — don't  speak  so  any  more.  Here — let  mo  help  you  up. 
There,  now  be  reasonable.  Why,  our  marriage  is  all  arranged, 
and  it  would  be  too  bad  to  put  it  off  now.  No — we'll  be  married 
first,  my  love,  and  then  you  may  tax  my  kindness  as  much  as  you 
please;  but  not  now — not  now." 

"  Then  you  ask  not  for  tho  love  of  your  wifo  V 

"  Ah,  my  sweet  one,  I'll  make  you  love  me.  You  can't  dream 
of  the  great  things  I'll  do  for  you.  Why,  I  mean  to  make  you 
the  happiest  little  wife  in  Mexico.  So  don't  say  another  word — 
only  give  me  ono  kiss  as  a  pledge  of  our  future  felicity." 

"  Back  senor  !"  uttered  tho  maiden,  rising  proudly  to  her  feet. 
"  Touch  me  not  now.  I  might  have  held  some  slight  respect  for 
you,  but  you  have  swept — " 

What  moro  Irene  would  have  said  we  cannot  tell,  but  she  wag 
stopped  by  Cassandra,  who  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  whispered 
into  her  ear : 

"  Make  him  not  angry.    O,  for  your  own  sake,  do  it  not." 

Irene  stopped,  and  having  gazed  a  moment  into  the  face  of  her 
attendant,  she  sunk  back  upon  her  chair,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 


"  There,"  said  San  Benito,  with  a  spice  of  vengeance  in  his 
tone,  "  I  see  you  understand  the  ait  of  using  all  the  privileges  of 
your  sex  to  the  discomfort  of  ours.  But  let  me  assnre  you  that 
you  will  gain  nothing  by  it.  Though  I  may  promise  you  that  I 
will  overlook  this  if  you  will  behave  better  in  future.  I  had  hoped 
to  find  you  more  cheerful ;  but  never  mind — we  may  make  up 
for  this.    You  will  be  ready  at  noon." 

With  one  last  effort  of  expiring  hope,  Ircno  started  to  her  feet. 

"  Spare  me !    0,  spare !" 

"  Lady,"  the  man  returned,  speaking  cpukkly  and  sternly, 
"you  do  not  know  me,  nor  my  love,  if  yon  think  I  could 
give  you  up  now.  From  the  moment  when  first  I  saw  you  to  the 
present  time  I  have  not  only  loved  you,  but  have  hoped  that  some 
day  I  might  call  you  mine  for  life.  Tho  hour  so  long  hoped  for 
has  come,  and  sooner  than  give  up  the  prize  now  I'd  see  the  very 
earth,  with  all  that  live  and  move  thereon,  swept  at  once  into 
annihilation  !    Now  you  have  my  answer  !" 

Irene  spoke  not.  She  only  sunk  back  once  more  upon  her 
seat,  and  bowed  her  head. 

"  You  will  be  ready,"  the  suitor  said ;  and  with  these  words  he 
left  the  apartment. 

"  O,  Clarence  !    Clarence  !" 

" — sh!"  whispered  Cassandra,  drawing  her  arm  about  her 
companion's  neck.  "  Let  not  your  soul  faint  yet.  Keep  up  un- 
til the  hut  moment.  O,  as  sure  as  God  is,  it  docs  seem  to  me  that 
this  terrible  blow  may  be  averted." 

"  Alas,  how  ?"  groaned  the  unhappy  girl,  looking  up  into  her 
attendant's  face.  "  What  is  there  left  now !  Suppose  a  thousand 
Clarences  came,  what  could  they  do  against  the  will  of  my 
father  I" 

Cassandra  had  once  before  been  stopped  here,  and  she  had  no 
more  power  to  overcome  the  difliculty  now. 

The  hours  passed  on,  and  the  clock  ticked — ticked — ticked 
— each  vibration  of  tho  pendulum  seeming  a  dcath-knell  to  tho 
sorrow-laden  soul.  Fearfully  Irene  gazed  upon  the  dial,  and  she 
saw  that  only  a  few  minutes  more  must  pass  away  ere  the  fatal 
hour  would  be  at  hand.  The  black  woman  came  up  and  an- 
nounced that  all  was  ready  below,  and  that  the  carriage  was 
coming.  She  had  been  gone  but  a  few  moments  when  the  sound 
of  wheels  came  rumbling  up  from  tho  paved  street. 

"Come,"  said  Cassandra,  "let  us  be  prepared.  They  will 
soon  bo  here  after  us." 

"  I  cannot." 

"  But  you  must." 

"  No,  no — let  them  come.  O,  they  shall  not  find  me  so  ready 
for  the  sacrifice." 

But  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  further  remark,  for 
even  as  Irene  spoke,  the  tread  of  feet  was  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
and  in  a  moment  more  St.  Marc  entered  the  apartment. 

"What?"  he  cried.  "Not  ready  yet?  This  wont  answer. 
Come— on  with  your  dress.  Hold  !  Not  a  word  of  that.  You 
know  what  is  to  bo  done.  Your  fate  is  fixed,  and  as  sure  as  the 
sun  shines  you  shall  be  San  Benito's  wife  ero  another  hour  has 
passed !" 

Irene  arose  to  her  feet,  and  clasping  her  hands  she  raised  thom 
towards  heaven.  Her  lips  moved,  but  no  audible  sound  came 
forth ;  yet  she  prayed  deeply  and  fervently.  Then  sho  went  to 
her  table  and  threw  her  light  mantilla  over  her  head. 

"  Now  I  am  ready  to  obey  you,  senor,"  she  said. 

She  spoke  hoarsely  and  tremulously.  St.  Marc  uttered  not  a 
word ;  but  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  from  the  room,  at 
the  same  time  motioning  for  Cassandra  to  follow.  At  the  street 
door  they  found  a  carriage  in  waiting.  Irene  was  handed  in,  and 
as  soon  as  tho  attendant  had  taken  a  scat  by  her  side,  St.  Marc 
followed. 

"  The  groom  has  gone  on  in  advance,"  said  St.  Marc,  as  ho 
noticed  that  Irene  was  gazing  eagerly  around. 

Nothing  further  was  said  until  they  reached  the  church.  Hero 
the  maiden  was  handed  out,  and  conducted  into  tho  sacred  house. 
Martin  San  Benito  stood  by  tho  altar,  and  the  priest  was  all 
!  dressed  for  the  ceremony. 

#         #  *  #         #         #  # 

"  0,  great  God  !    I  cannot  I"  gasped  Ircno,  as  she  stood  be- 
fore the  altar  and  received  tho  usual  question — her  hand  lay  in 
San  Bonito's  grasp,  and  it  trembled  fearfully. 
,     "  Go  on,"  cried  St.  Marc.    "  I  can  answer  for  her.  I  havo  told 
you  all." 

The  priest  moved  forward,  but  ero  ho  could  speak  another 
word  the  great  doors  of  tho  church  were  burst  open,  and  an  armed 
man  rushed  in. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

"  What  ho,  there  !"  cried  the  priest,  as  soon  as  ho  could  recov- 
er from  the  first  shock  of  this  unwonted  event. 

"  Stop  this  unholy  marriage  !"  tho  intruder  shouted,  moving 
towards  tho  altar. 

Irene  heard  that  voice.  Sho  turned — and  with  ono  wild  cry  of 
frantic  hope  she  broke  from  the  man  who  held  her,  and  on  the 
next  moment  she  was  upon  tho  new  comer's  bosom. 

"  Clarence !  Clarence  I"  she  cried,  with  all  tho  energy  of  her 
soul.    "  Save  me !  save  mo  from  this  fate  I" 

"  0,  great  God,  I  thank  thee  !"  the  youth  murmured.  "  Irene 
— blessed  one — they  have  not  yet  made  you  a  wife  ?" 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !" 

"  Then  thou  art  safe !    Fear  no  more,  for — " 
"  Out !  thou  Yankee  villain  1"  shouted  St.  Marc,  starting  for- 
ward towards  the  spot  where  our  hero  stood. 

"  Back !"  Clarence  uttered,  first  putting  Ireno  behind  him,  and 


then  raising  his  revolving  pistol.  "By  the  heavens  tibove  me, 
Antonio  St.  Marc,  if  you  lay  a  hand  upon  tins  girl,  your  life  shall 
be  tho  forfeit !" 

"  How  now,  senor  ?"  demanded  the  priest,  stepping  down  from 
tho  altar.  "  Art  thou  mad,  that  thou  dost  presume  to  enter  God's 
sacred  house  and  seize  a  child  from  her  very  parent?" 

"  Hold,  most  reverend  senor,"  returned  Clarence — his  face 
deeply  flushed,  and  his  eyes  flashing  fire.  "  I  would  save  your 
church  from  a  foul  blot,  and  yourself  from  a  most  unholy  deed. 
Antonio  St.  Marc  is  no  father  to  this  fair  girl !  She  is  not  his 
child,  nor  is  she  of  his  blood  !  He  is  bnt  a  miserable  lepcro — sho 
in  pure  Castilian,  from  father  and  from  mother !" 

"  Lying  knave !"  hissed  St.  Marc,  moving  a  step  towards  tho 
youth,  "  who  helped  thee  conjure  up  that  monstrous  lie  ?" 

"  Here  she  comes,"  Clarence  returned.  "  She  is  not  so  fleet  of 
foot  as  I,  and  hence  comes  late ;  but  she  comes  in  time." 

As  the  youth  thus  spoke,  the  old  woman,  Calypso,  came  mov- 
ing on  towards  the  altar.  Antonio  St.  Marc  turned  as  pale  as 
ashes. 

"  What  docs  the  hag  here?"  he  gasped,  between  his  clenched 
teeth. 

"  Look  ye,  my  children,"  hero  spoke  the  priest,  as  he  noticed 
that  the  scene  before  him  promised  to  be  one  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary importance  ;  "  I  would  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
I  see,  also,  more  armed  men  at  the  door  of  our  holy  church. 
What  do  they  there  ?" 

At  the  mention  of  more  armed  men,  St.  Marc  seemed  paralyz- 
ed.   He  started,  but  spoke  not. 

"  Most  reverend  father,"  spoke  Calypso,  advancing  slowly  to 
the  altar,  "  I  have  come  to  forbid  the  unholy  banns  that  you,  un- 
knowingly, were  about  to  consummate." 

"  Get  thee  hence,  accursed  hag !"  fiercely  exclaimed  St.  Marc, 
turning  upon  hor.  "  Havo  you,  too,  come  with  the  lie  in  your 
mouth  ?" 

"  Senors,"  resumed  Calypso,  tremulously,  "  I  have  corns  to 
stop  a  most  unrighteous  thing.  Holy  father,  you  are  an  old  man, 
and  for  many  years  have  officiated  in  this  very  place.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  wealthy  hacitndado  of  Valladolid,  Ferdinand 
San  Gaspar  ?" 

"Ferdinand  San  Gaspar?"  repeated  the  priest,  while  St.  Marc 
started  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  burst  at  his  feet.  "  To  bo 
sure  I  remember  him.  San  Gaspar  ? — why,  he  was  one  of  our 
most  noble  sons." 

"  And  do  you  remember  tho  Donna  Isabella  ?" 

"  His  wife  ?    Ay,  most  excellently  well  do  I  remember  her." 

"  And  do  you  remember  what  became  of  them  ?" 

"  Ay,"  returned  the  priest,  with  a  shudder.  "  They  were  mur- 
dered.   O,  I  remember  it  too  well  !" 

"  Were  they  ?"  whispered  St.  Marc,  trembling  while  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  priest 

"  Did  they  belong  about  here  ?"  added  St.  Marc. 

"  They  owned  tho  mo»t  sumptuous  and  valuable  hacienda  in 
Valladolid." 

"  How  long  since  the  dreadful  deed  was  done  ?"  St.  Marc  pur- 
sued, striving  with  all  his  might  to  appear  calm. 

"Hold!"  cried  Calypso,  ere  the  priest  could  answer.  "Let 
tho  black  villain  ask  no  more.  Look,  holy  father !  Do  you 
not  remember  'twas  said  tho  Lady  Isabella  was  killed  with  her 
husband  ?" 

"Ay." 

"  Then  know 'twas  false.  The  lady  lived.  On  that  fatal  night 
tho  Lady  Idora  San  Gaspar  was  at  the  hacienda.  She  was  Fer- 
dinand's sister,  and  had  only  come  there  the  day  beforo.  The 
|  murderers  asked  her  if  she  was  the  Lady  San  Gaspar,  and  sho 
answered  them  yes.  So  they  killed  her,  while  Isabella  escaped. 
The  murderers  not  only  robbed  the  house,  carrying  off  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  diamonds,  but  they  took 
away  the  infant  daughter  of  the  house." 

"  Accursed  liar  !"  hissed  St.  Marc. 

"  Hold,  senor,"  said  Calypso,  fixing  her  large,  dark  eyes  full 
upon  him.    "  Who  has  charged  you  t" 

"  But  speak  on,"  urged  the  priest,  who  was  now  all  excitement. 
"What  of  the  Lady  Isabella?" 

Calypso  made  a  slight  movement  upon  one  side.  Then  sho 
threw  off  the  long,  coarse  robe  that  had  enveloped  her  person 
— tore  away  the  matted  hair  that  had  hidden  her  open  brow,  tod 
then  stood  erect,  while  her  flashing  eyes  swept  proudly  about  up- 
on the  company  present.  She  stood  now,  a  noble  looking  wo- 
man, not  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  dressed  in  a  rich  and  hand- 
some garb. 

"  By  the  saints  !"  cried  the  old  priest,  starting  forward  and 
i  extending  his  hands,  "  I  know  you  now.  You  are  the  Lady  Isa- 
bella herself!  You  are — you  are  !  Ay — every  feature  is  the 
same.  It  is — before  God  and  man  I'd  take  my  solemn  oath  of  it, 
oven  though  you  swore  to  the  contrary !" 

Antonio  St.  Marc  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  door,  and  he  saw 
that  the  vestibule  was  occupied  by  armed  officers  of  the  city.  He 
turned  to  San  Benito  and  whispered  ;  and  in  a  moment  more  he 
started  to  move  towards  the  small  door  that  opened  into  the  court 
back  of  the  church.  At  a  motion  from  Clarence  the  boy  Peter 
leaped  to  the  door  and  presented  a  pistol. 

"  You  pass  not  here!"  he  uttered. 

On  the  next  moment  the  officers  rushed  in,  and  ero  many  min- 
utes Antonio  St.  Marc  and  Martin  San  Benito  were  prisoners. 

■'  Have  you  further  uso  for  them  here  ?"  asked  the  chief  of  the 
guard. 

The  woman,  whom  wc  must  now  know  as  Isabella  San  Gaspar, 
shook  her  head,  and  the  priest  replied  that  they  might  bo  taken 
away  at  once.  When  the  dark  men  were  gone,  Irene  turned  to 
her  mother  and  sunk  upon  her  bosom. 
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"  O,"  she  uttered,  as  she  clung  fondly  to  the  noble  woman, 
" did  not  nature  tell  me  that  you  wore  something  to  me?  O, 
when  you  even  repulsed  me  I  loved  you  more  fondly  than  I  dared 
to  own." 

"And  how  could  I  help  repulsing  you'!"  the  happy  mother  re- 
turned. "  O,  my  heart  was  breaking  then  with  its  load  of  love, 
and  I  knew  if  I  allowed  one  caress  I  should  fail — I  could  have 
held  out  no  longer." 

"  But  why  should  you  hold  out  V  asked  Irene. 

"Bocausc  I  had  taken  a  most  solemn  oath,  and  sealed  it  upon 
the  lips  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  that  while  Antonio 
St.  Marc  lived  he  should  be  the  first  to  know  mo  ;  or,  at  least,  that 
I  would  not  claim  you  until  I  had  confronted  him.  But  when  I 
made  that  vow  I  supposed  he  would  come  horo  sooner.  I  bolievod 
he  would  come  here  as  soon  as  ho  thought  tho  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  tho  murder  had  passed  oft'.  But  he  did  not  come. 
Ho  settled  down  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  he  remained.  0,  how 
my  hoart  yearned  towards  you — and  how  I  longed  to  bring  tho 
villain  to  justice.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  In  Vera  Cruz  he  could 
do  as  ho  pleased.  His  money  was  potent.  To  have  revealed  my- 
self there  would  only  have  been  to  seal  my  own  doom,  for  he 
could  have  crushed  mo  in  a  moment.  But  the  time  came  at 
length.  When  I  went  to  tho  capital  a  week  ago,  I  saw  Antonio 
St.  Marc.  I  knew  him  in  a  moment.  I  returned  hero  and  told 
to  tho  captain  of  our  city  guard  my  wholo  story.  I  assured  him 
that  the  murderer  would  be  here,  and  he  promised  to  be  ready  at 
a  moment's  warning.  Again  I  started  for  the  capital,  and  early 
this  morning  I  met  Captain  Howard.  I  took  a  horse  and  returned 
with  him.  We  went  first  to  Mendrid's  house.  There  we  learned 
what  had  transpired,  and  while  I  wont  to  tho  guard-bouso,  Clar- 
ence sought  for  my  child.   We  met  here — O,  what  a  meeting!" 

"But,  my  dear  child,"  said  tho  priest,  after  some  time  had  been 
6pont  in  tho  interchange  of  thoso  marks  of  affection  which  could 
not  be  restrained,  "  will  you  not  explain  to  mo  more  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tho  murder  and  robbery  *  You  know  that  was 
never  fully  understood  here  V 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Isabella  San  Gaspar.  "  Antonio  St. 
Marc,  whose  real  name  I  do  not  know,  and  Jilok  Tudel,  then  two 
young  men,  who  wore  leperos  of  the  capital,  came  out  here  to 
Valladolid  and  offered  to  work  for  my  husband  at  put'ing  up 
somo  new  buildings  which  he  contemplated.  They  professed  to 
be  architects,  and  as  they  offered  themselves  so  cheap,  ho  engaged 
them.  And  on  the  very  night  aftor  tho  engagement  had  been  en- 
tered into,  they  did  the  fatal  work.  They  had  found  out  whero 
the  monoy  vault  was,  and  they  meant  to  possess  themselves  of 
it.  They  murdered  my  husband  first — then  my  husband's  sister 
— then  the  domestics  who  slept  in  the  main  house — and  then  they 
robbed  the  vault.  All  this  whilo  I  lay  like  one  dead  in  the  very 
room  whero  my  husband  had  been  murdered.  I  heard  them  com- 
ing, and  I  had  fled  to  the  closet.  Whon  I  saw  tho  fatal  blow 
struck,  I  tried  to  cry  out,  but  horror  had  mado  me  dumb.  Sense- 
less in  all  but  a  mad,  frantic  consciousness  of  what  was  going  on, 
I  remained  there  and  saw  my  husband  and  his  sister  struck  down. 
I  heard  tho  murderers  leave  tho  room,  and  then  my  consciousness 
left  me. 

"  When  I  came  to  consciousness  again,  I  found  myself  away  up 
among  the  mountains  north  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  some  In- 
dians had  me  in  charge.  They  informed  me  that  they  bad  found 
mo  not  far  from  there,  with  my  clothes  torn,  and  my  flesh  all  cut 
and  bruised,  and  that  all  they  could  gain  from  my  speech  was, 
that  somo  one  was  trying  to  murder  me.  They  were  very  kind  to 
mo,  and  with  them  I  remained  until  I  was  wholly  recovered,  one 
of  them  having  gono  to  Valladolid  and  found  out  for  me  how 
things  were  there.  When  1  did  go  away,  I  went  in  the  disguise  of 
an  Indian.  1  went  to  my  former  home,  but  I  could  not  stop 
there.  Not  for  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  would  I  have  spent 
a  night  beneath  that  roof.  I  found  ono  man  in  whom  I  dared  to 
trust.  I  was  but  a  woman,  and  my  nerves  were  so  unstrung  that 
I  feared  if  I  made  myself  known,  I  might  be  hunted  out  and 
killed.  I  found  ono  man  to  whom  I  told  all.  He  took  tho  prop- 
erty and  kept  it — and  he  holds  it  now. 

"  After  this  I  went  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  I  found  the  two 
murderers ;  and — I  found  my  child.  Many  and  many  a  day  I 
watched  to  steal  her  away,  but  I  could  not  do  it.  I  found  that 
St.  Marc  was  a  man  of  influence,  and  that  he  had  bribed  the  au- 
thorities. I  dared  not  show  myself — and  I  wandered  away.  Long 
Buffering  had  made  me  cold  and  cheerless,  and  ere  long  life  was 
nothing  to  me.  Only  the  one  bright-eyed  cherub  at  Vera  Cruz 
tied  me  to  earth.  By-and-by  I  resolved  to  let  St.  Marc  bring  my 
child  up,  but  I  meant  to  overlook  her  as  much  as  possible,  so  as 
to  shield  her  from  harm  if  I  could.  Then  it  was  that  I  swore 
that  I  would  never  reveal  myself,  while  St.  Marc  lived,  save  in 
his  presence.  I  hoped — ay,  I  thought — that  he  would  soon  visit 
Valladolid,  and  I  meant  to  be  there  and  expose  him.  But  years 
passed  on,  and  ho  went  not.  1  saw  my  child  grow  up  to  a  beau- 
tiful maiden,  and  I  saw  the  young  American  officer  in  her  com- 
pany. 1  knew  he  was  an  honorable  man,  and  I  was  content.  Of 
Old  Castile  myself,  I  had  come  to  distrust  everything  Mexican. 
I  hoped  Ireno  would  gain  the  noble  American  for  her  life  com- 
panion.   Now  you  know  all." 

Once  more  Irene  rested  upon  her  mother's  bosom,  and  then  sho 
turned  to  her  noblo  lover.  Her  lovely  face  was  lighted  up  with 
joyous  smiles,  and  over  all  beamed  a  halo  of  holy  gratitude. 

"  God's  ways  are  wonderful,  and  past  finding  out,"  uttered  the 
priest.  "  Let  us  not  lose  this  uoble  opportunity  to  offer  up  our 
hearts  anew  to  God." 

So  they  all  kneeled  thcro  around  the  consecrated  altar,  and  in 
fervent  tones  the  holy  man  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  tho  Ono  Living  God.  Then  tho  party  made  their 
way  to  the  dwelling  of  Carlos  Mendrid.    The  old  merchant  was 


overjoyed  to  see  them,  and  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks 
as  he  heard  the  strange  story  which  Isabella  San  Gaspar  had  to 
tell  him. 

0,  it  was  a  glorious  evening!  The  old  priest  came,  and  he 
and  the  Lady  Isabella  talked  of  times  long  agone.  Clarence  and 
Ireno  were  almost  too  happy.  They  wept  and  smiled  by  turns, 
and  then  smiled  whilo  they  wept.  And  away  in  one  corner  sat 
Peter  and  Cassandra.  They  were  together  of  necessity,  and  they 
soon  became  communicative  and  then  happy. 

ii         ^         ^ff  it  -fr  ^ 

One  lowery,  dark  day,  the  court  was  opened  for  the  trial  of  An- 
tonio St.  Marc.  Martin  San  Benito  was  accused  of  nothing,  and 
ho  was  set  at  liberty.  St.  Marc  was  calm  and  collocted  now,  and 
he  swore  that  Ireno  was  his  own  child. 

"  Let  hor  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  her  soul  that  she  has 
not  aided  in  tho  destruction  of  her  own  father,"  he  said,  bending 
a  keen  glance  upon  her;  "  for  she  is  my  own  child — bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  1" 

"  It  cannot  be  I"  gasped  tho  maiden. 

"  Hold,"  cried  tho  boy  Peter,  advancing  towards  tho  judge. 
"  Here  is  a  letter,  most  honorable  senor,  that  I  found  upon  this 
very  man.  I  was  present  when  he  fought  the  duel  with  Jilok 
Tudel,  and  whon  he  lay  wounded  upon  tho  ground,  I  went  to  his 
assistance.  As  I  toro  open  his  doublet  this  packet  fell  out.  I 
saw  that  it  was  addressed  to  San  Benito,  whom  I  knew  to  bo  a 
man  of  St.  Marc's  own  kidney.  Here  it  is — and  it  tells  its  own 
story." 

St.  Marc  turned  pale  as  death,  and  his  very  look  told  the  whole 
truth.    The  judge  opened  the  missive  and  read  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Mabtin  San  Benito: — If  I  fall  in  the  duel  lam 
now  about  to  fight,  this  letter  will  be  yours.  You  have  asked  me 
for  Irene's  hand.  You  may  have  it.  But  if  I  do  not  kill  Tudel 
you  will  have  to  do  it  before  you  can  obtain  the  prize.  He  has 
an  equal  claim  upon  her  with  me.  She  is  not  my  child,  but  Tu- 
del and  I  found  her  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  I  should  keep  her  for  my  child  until  she  was  nineteen,  and 
then  he  would  claim  her  for  a  wifo.  nor  birth  was  pure  and  hon- 
orable, and  her  parentage  more  than  respectable.  If  you  can  put 
Tudel  out  of  the  way,  do  so — and  when  Irene  is  your  wifo  you 
will  be  kind  to  her,  for  she  is  a  good  girl.  But  don't  tell  her  of 
this.  Never  let  her  know  that  I  was  not  her  father.  Of  course, 
if  I  fall,  my  property  is  Irene's. 

"  [Sigued]  St.  Marc." 

Little  other  evidence  was  needed.  Antonio  St  Marc  was  con- 
demned and  sentenced  to  the  gallows. 

"  But  why  did  you  never  let  me  seo  that  letter  *"  Clarence  in- 
quired of  his  boy,  after  they  had  left  the  court. 

"  Because  I  knew  you  had  as  much  on  your  mind  as  would 
do  you  any  good,"  was  the  commencement  of  the  boy's  reply. 
"  I  knew  you  worried  as  it  was,  and  I  would  not  add  this.  It 
was  safo  with  me,  and  I  know  I  could  uso  it  when  it  could  bo 
of  use." 

"  My  noble  boy,  you  were  right,"  Clarence  responded. 

And  now  our  story  is  nearly  told.  In  Valladolid  Clarence  led 
the  lovely  Castilian  maiden  to  the  altar,  and  having  gathered  up 
their  property  there,  in  company  with  the  happy  mother  and  Peter 
and  Cassandra,  they  went  to  Vera  Cruz.  There  Irene  obtained 
all  the  property  St.  Marc  had  left,  the  good  priest,  Gonzales  Ron- 
do, assisting  them  greatly  in  obtaining  it. 

"And  now,"  said  Clarence,  "shall  we  remain  in  Mexico  V 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Irene,  earnestly.  "Ilikoitnot.  My  lovo 
has  mado  for  me  a  new  home.    My  mother,  what  say  you  V 

"  Wherever  you  find  a  home,  my  children,  I  must  go  with  you  ; 
and  in  some  respects  all  places  would  be  alike  to  me  where  my 
love  was  turned.  And  yet  I  will  say — the  glorious  country  that 
you  so  proudly  call  your  home  -we  shall  be  equally  proud  to  call 
ours." 

"Bless  you,"  ejaculated  Clarence,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  0, 
God  knows,  if  we  live,  we  will  be  happy — very,  very  happy. 
Peace  and  love  are  ours  henceforth,  and  wo  will  be  happy  all  our 
days." 

And  Clarence  spoke  not  idly.  In  a  few  short  weeks  they  found 
a  home  within  the  youthful  State  of  the  Lone  Star,  and  there 
they  gathered  about  them  all  the  healthy,  noble  sources  of  pleas- 
ure and  joy ;  and  their  social  circle  grew  wider  and  wider  day 
by  day,  for  as  they  became  known  they  became  loved,  and  their 
souls  expanded,  and  grew  warm  and  hopeful  beneath  the  genial 
influences  of  the  republican  institutions  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

Among  the  first  to  welcome  the  noble  young  captain  and  his 
beautiful  wife  back  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  were  tho  brave 
trapper-crew  of  the  little  schooner.  Old  Max  Winter  and  his 
hardy  followers  seemed  as  happy  as  the  happy  husband  himself, 
and  as  Irene  kissed  them  each  in  turn,  they  swore  she  was  an  an- 
gel. She  saw  them  rougli  and  hard  without,  but  well  she  knew 
that  within  those  rough  bosoms  beat  hearts  as  pure  and  noble  as 
hearts  can  be.    She  loved  them,  for  they  loved  her  husband. 

Not  long  since,  a  Texan  paper  came  on  this  way  by  tho  "due 
course  of  mail,"  and  in  it  was  a  notice  which  assured  us  that 
Peter  Sytlie  and  Cassandra  Carillo  had  been  mado  man  and  wife. 
Happy,  happy  Peter  !    And  why  not — happy,  happy  Cassandra  ? 


Charity  is  a  paradox  to  the  covetous.  The  doctrine  that  teaches 
alms,  and  the  person  that  needs  them;  are  by  such  equally  set  at 
nought.  Tell  a  miser  of  bounty  to  a  friend  or  merey  to  the  poor, 
and  point  him  out  his  duty,  with  an  evidence  as  bright  and  pierc- 
ing as  tho  light,  vet  he  will  not  understand  it.  He  shuts  his  eyes 
as  close  as  his  hand*.  In  both  cases,  there  is  an  incurablo  blind- 
ness, caused  by  a  resolution  not  to  sec ;  and,  to  all  intents  and 
purpose?,  he  who  will  nut  open  his  eyes,  is  for  tho  present  as  blind 
as  ho  who  cannot. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FLOWERS.* 

BY    SARAH    A.  HOWELL. 

By  thy  beautiful  faith  in  the  sweet  old  thought, 

That  a  spirit  dwells  in  each  leaf, 
I  know  that  thy  soul  must  be  deeply  fraught 

With  high  and  holy  belief. 

I  know  that  for  God,  and  man,  and  truth, 
Thou  wouldst  wear  the  armor  long — 

In  thy  noble  manhood,  as  in  thy  youth, 
WouldEt  battle  against  all  wrong. 

Like  the  angel  within  tho  leaf,  a  part 

Of  the  life  which  its  odor  tells, 
I  know  that,  within  thy  noblo  heart, 

An  angel  forever  dwells. 

And  as  the  soul  from  within  the  rose 

Sends  out  its  perfume  to  bless; 
So  the  generous  spirit  within  thee  glows 

At  another's  happiness. 

May  the  beautiful  soul  that  dwells  In  the  flower, 

Still  keep  its  perfume  in  tho  leaf, 
And  thine!  — 0,  far  be  the  mournful  hour 

When  it  loses  its  holy  belief! 

1  In  answer  to  a  poem  by  the  editor,  in  No.  18  of  the  Pictorial. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. } 

STRAY  LEAVES 
FROM  THE  AUTOBIOCRAPIIY  OF  A  "  SHIFTLESS  WOMAN." 

One  of  the  greatest  trials  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  thoso  unfortu- 
nate persons  whom  nature  has  constituted  life-members  of  the 
great  fraternity  of  shiftless  women,  is  that  we  must  constantly  in- 
cur the  contempt  of  our  own  sex.  I  think  I  shall  bo  justified  in 
saying,  that  we  who  are  bound  together  by  the  great  law  of  sym- 
pathy and  suffering,  oftentimes  despise  each  other  for  those  very 
weaknesses  that  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Not  to  be  practical,  implies  an  absence  of  all  those  feminine 
accomplishments  that  make  up  the  sum  of  all  excellence  in  wo- 
man. It  means  that  the  unfortunate  individual  indulges  in  un- 
darncd  stockings  and  untidy  gloves ;  that  she  sports  curl-papers 
at  the  breakfast  table,  and  forgets  to  unroll  them  for  dinner ;  that 
she  is  so  lost  to  the  charm  of  outward  adorning  as  to  promenade 
the  streets  boopless  and  plumeless.  But  let  me  strive  to  conquer 
this  mood  of  bitterness  that  will  fly  from  the  tip  of  my  pen,  and 
o-ive  you,  dear  reader,  another  event  drawn  forth  from  the  varie- 
gated patchwork  of  my  life. 

I  am  now  a  prisoner  within  the  four  walls  of  my  parlor,  reclin- 
ing upon  the  lounge,  that  seems  to  my  heated  imagination  to  be 
stuck  full  of  cambric  needles  of  torture.  Suffering  the  result  of 
another  instance  of  want  of  tact  and  practicality  ;  and  this  is  my 
retribution,  to  be  forced  to  sit  here,  and  admit  to  my  presence  all 
my  practical  friends,  who,  in  crowds,  hasten  to  condole  with  and 
pity  me,  on  this  new  accident.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  all  camo 
about. 

Thanksgiving  was  coming  on  with  rapid  strides.  With  vigilant 
care  I  had  stood  firm  and  unwavering  at  my  post  of  household 
duty.  For  a  whole  month  previous,  I  never  once  let  the  great 
object  of  existence  slip  from  my  mind.  During  the  day  I  sat  and 
meditated  on  the  three  distinct  rows  of  pastry  that  should  graco 
my  board  on  the  approaching  festival.  My  dreams  at  night  were 
flavored  with  most  delicate  spices,  intermixed  with  huge  moun- 
tains of  pumpkins,  upon  whose  summits  sat  winged  fowls  of  eve- 
ry variety  and  plumage. 

I  spent  a  wholo  morning  in  depositing  my  favorite  poets  into 
tho  darkest  niche  of  a  very  gloomy  garret,  and  laid  upon  my  par- 
lor table  sundry  cook  books,  works  on  "  Family  Economy," 
"  Hints  to  Young  Housekeepers,"  and  the  "  Way  to  be  Useful." 
My  servant  girl  had  excellent  health,  and  was  freshly  imported 
from  foreign  lands.  What  could  I  expect  but  perfect  success  and 
a  glorious  victory  ? 

When  all  was  arranged  in  my  brain,  laid  out  like  men  on  the 
chess  board,  with  order  and  precision,  I  fancied  I  could  seo  tho 
moving  of  the  machinery  of  this  admirably  contrived  household. 
"  It  was  a  pity,"  I  sighed,  "  that  I  aione  should  enjoy  the  tri- 
umph." The  thought  struck  me  that  Aunt  Tamar  and  Sophia 
could  now  be  invited  to  visit  me  without  any  risk  to  myself  or  to 
them.  An  epistle  was  forthwith  despatched.  In  my  bright  antici- 
pations, I  related  to  James,  my  husband,  all  my  glowing  visions. 
He  shook  his  head  ominously,  but  this,  I  thought,  was  from  mere 
force  of  habit.  He  pleaded  and  entreated  me  to  keep  out  of  dan- 
ger, to  rush  into  no  new  discomfiture. 

"Lot  Biddy  do  the  cooking,"  said  ho,  "and  bo  content  with 

this." 

Biddy  was  fresh  from  "  Old  Ireland,"  and  "  could  wash  very 
nicely,  marm— could  sweep  and  dust,  marm— but  och,  never  did 
I  the  like  of  the  thing  as  to  roll  the  pastry,  marm." 

Putting  aside  my  husband's  advice,  I  arrayed  myself  in  a  new 
and  extremely  pretty  morning  wrapper  and  descended  to  the 
kitchen,  taking  along  with  me  an  armful  of  cook-books,  as  a  pass- 
port to  that  mysterious  domain.  Not  to  enter  into  detail,  I  will 
say  that  I,  that  day,  experienced  tho  satisfaction  of  complete  vic- 
tory. The  cook  book  did  not  desert  or  mislead  me,  as  so  many 
"  ignia  fetalis  "  illusions  had  done  before.  At  night  I  had  the 
inexpressible  delight  of  leading  James  into  tho  pantry,  and  dis- 
playing to  him  the  result  of  my  skill. 

"Marie,  did  you  indeed  make  these  pics  ?"  he  asked,  with  the 
old  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighting  up  his  face. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  did,  James-that  is— I  read  the  receipt  from  tho 
cook  book,  and  Biddy  kneaded  the  flour  and  put  them  in  shape." 
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"  Well  done,  Marie  I" 

James  stooped  down  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  my  hot  and 
boning  forehead  as  a  token  of  restored  eonlidenee.  O,  was  not 
I  a  happy  woman  that  night  ?  Alas,  too  happy  to  be  of  long 
continuance.  The  next  morning  rose  in  clouds  that  threatened  to 
shroud  tho  sky  of  my  domestic  life  in  murky  darkness.  While  I 
was  yet  preparing  my  morning  toilet,  I  heard  loud  voices  in  the 
kitchen  ;  not  angry  sounds,  but  tones  of  good-natured  hilarity  and 
mirth.  I  stopped  to  listen.  Biddy  had  been  but  a  month  in  the 
country,  and  had  no  friend  or  kindred  with  whom  to  exchange 
greetings.  What  meant  then  these  loud,  jovial  voices  1  I  re- 
paired to  the  dining-room  with  all  possible  haste,  and  there  1 
found  three  goodly  specimens  of  Erin's  fair  and  portly  daughters, 
in  brisk  conversation  with  Biddy. 

"  And  sure  it's  my  own  friends  that  have  followed  me  to  this 
land  of  liberty,  and  it's  not  the  like  of  me  that  refuse»  to  give 
them  a  welcome." 

I  stood  still  a  moment  striving  to  divine  the  purport  of  the  half 
suspicious  observation  of  Biddy.  The  truth  at  length  flashed 
upon  me. 

"  You  are  not  going  away,  Biddy — just  at  this  important  time 
to  leave  me  without  help  1" 

"And  to  be  sure  I  am,  marm.  It's  to  the  city  we  are  going, 
to  be  jolly  over  the  good  luck  that  brought  us  to  this  land  of 
liberty." 

An  hour  hence,  with  a  sad  heart  I  saw  Biddy  and  her  newly 
arrived  friends  leave  for  the  city,  to  get  a  taste  ot  American  lib- 
erty by  celebrating  together  the  approaching  festival.  What  was 
now  to  be  done  J  The  week's  washing  had  not  yet  been  done. 
Biddy  had  placed  the  boilers  over  the  stove,  and  was  making 
preparation  to  perform  this  duty  when  she  received  the  unexpected 
call  from  her  acquaintances.  Then  again  rushed  upon  me  tho 
degrading  sensation  of  my  own  inability  to  labor  in  an  emergency. 
I  pondered  upon  it  until  I  grew  desperate.  In  my  dependent 
state,  I  was  but  the  tool  of  all  tho  smart  Irish  servants  in  Amer- 
ica. One  insignificant  person  had  it  in  her  power  to  stop  the 
whole  machinery  of  my  household  arrangements.  I  was  com- 
pletely in  tho  power  of  any  ignorant  and  whimsical  emigrant  who 
chose  to  torture  me. 

At  breakfast,  James,  seeing  my  stern,  unbending  face,  asked  if 
anything  had  gone  amiss.  I  was  ashamed  to  relate  this  new  dis- 
comfiture, and  so  swallowed  my  coffee  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion into  another  channel.  The  moment  the  door  closed  upon 
my  husband  I  summoned  all  my  fortitude  of  will  and  just  said  to 
myself : 

'/  will  do  the  washing  myself  to-day.  I  will  not  yield  to  this 
unpardonable  shiftlessness.  I  am  just  on  the  verge  of  losing  all 
my  self-respect,  and  perhaps  this  circumstance  has  occurred  to 
arouse  mo  to  determined  action.  Other  women  wash — I  will 
wash.  My  mother,  my  grandmother,  all  my  aunts,  all  my  rela- 
tives showed  a  peculiar  talent  for  labor.  I  belong  to  a  practical 
family ;  there  is  nothing  like  perseverance  and  resolution.  Yes, 
I  will  wash,  myself,  to  day." 

After  putting  aside  my  breakfast  table,  I  resorted  to  tho  parlor, 
took  up  my  cook-book  and  began  assiduously  to  turn  over  the 
pages,  hoping  that  this  friend,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  one 
good  turn,  would  not  forsake  me  now.  I  was  right.  The  cook- 
book was  as  true  as  steel.  Toward  the  close  of  the  volume, 
were  all  sorts  of  odd  scraps  and  directions,  and  among  them  I 
found  out  the  process  of  washing.  I  found  instructions  for  wash- 
ing with  soda  and  without  soda,  with  washing  powder,  and  with 
soft  soap.  I  selected  the  washing  with  soda,  as  the  easier  mode, 
being  attended  with  the  least  physical  labor. 

With  a  relieved  heart  I  descended  to  the  kitchen.  I  added  the 
dose  of  soda  to  the  boiling  water,  and  commenced  throwing  in 
the  clothes.  I  flourished  the  clothes  stick  most  dexterously,  and 
felt  as  proud  as  though  it  were  a  sceptre,  and  I  a  queen  to  wield 
it.  As  I  continued  to  throw  in  one  garment  after  another,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  boiling  water  spout  up  in  little  fanciful  col- 
umns, raising  the  clothes  up  with  it,  giving  them  tho  appearance 
of  inflated  bellows,  then  flowing  back,  the  garments  would  assume 
their  natural  shape.  As  tho  firo  waxed  hotter,  the  water  spouted 
higher  and  took  more  beautiful  forms.  Now  it  would  seem  like  a 
sparkling  fountain,  then,  like  the  waves  on  tho  beach.  I  became 
quite  engrossed  with  watching  this  new  phenomenon  in  the  practi- 
cal world.  Surely,  thought  I,  there  is  beauty  in  every  department 
of  life's  employments.  This  boiling  water,  sparkling  and  rolling, 
expresses  the  beauty  of  motion  and  form  to  a  rare  extent.  I  for- 
got, dear  reader,  the  ostensible  purpose  for  which  I  stood  by  that 
huge  boiler,  plunging  into  its  heated  receptable  my  clothes-stick 
— the  washerwoman's  wand.  I  stood  moralizing  to  myself,  and 
my  mind  went  wandering  off  into  the  region  of  laws — material 
and  spiritual  laws,  those  that  govern  matter  and  mind ;  when,  as 
if  to  show  mo  some  still  greater  manifestation  of  the  power  and 
beauty  of  those  scalding  waves,  out  rolled  an  immense  boulder, 
that  overleaped  the  confines  of  the  vessel,  and  dashed  over  my  foot. 

O,  dreadful  awakening  from  the  mystical  dreams  of  philoso- 
phy, to  the  reality  of  a  scalded  limb  1  Shriek  after  shriek  re- 
sounded through  the  rooms  of  my  dwelling.  Sinking  upon  tho 
floor  I  groaned  aloud  : 

"  O,  why  should  I  have  striven  to  reach  the  topmost  round  of 
practicality  at  one  leap  !  Why  could  I  not  have  been  content 
with  yesterday's  success,  and  not  been  ambitious  to  become  cook 
and  washerwoman  both  in  tho  same  breath  1  O,  fatal,  fatal 
ambition !" 

My  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith,  passing  my  dining  room  door,  heard 
my  harangue,  and  stopped,  as  she  said,  to  hear  me  recite  from 
Shakspearc,  for,  added  she  : 

"  There  never  was  anybody  that  could  read  up  so  smart  and 
minister-like  from  those  great  poets,  as  you,  Mrs.  Marie." 


My  poor  deluded  neighbor  believed  me  reciting  from  my  own 
tragedy  that  the  whole  neighborhood  said  1  was  writing  for  the 
press.  Yes,  yes,  she  was  right ;  1  was  indeed  rehearsing  one  of 
my  most  successful  tragedies.  My  shrieks  only  convinced  my 
neighbor  outside  how  wonderfully  well  I  was  acting  my  own  pro- 
duction, and  she  said  to  herself: 

"  Lor  bless  me,  why  don't  the  crazy  thing  go  upon  tho  stage  at 
once  ?  I  am  not  over  tender-hearted,  but  bless  mo  if  I  can  en- 
dure those  shrieks  without  being  affected." 

Following  tho  sound  of  my  voice,  Mrs.  Smith  came  bowing 
herself  politely  into  tho  kitchen,  and  found  me,  half  delirious, 
bending  over  my  scalded  foot,  that,  by  this  time,  was  in  a  terrible 
state. 

"  Now,  bless  me,  Mrs.  Mane,  how  well  you  do  act  that  play 
of  yours.  Heart  alive  !  what  is  this  !  Scalded  !  scalded  !  Marie, 
Marie,  what  upon  earth  have  you  been  doing  1  O,  this  all  comes 
of  departing  from  woman's  sphere." 

"  For  mercy  sake,  stop  your  preaching,"  screamed  I,  "and  put 
into  effect  some  of  your  abominable  practical  talent,  that  promis- 
es to  bo  the  death  of  me  yet.  I  see  now  that  I  have  departed 
from  my  sphere.  I  was  not  made  for  a  shirt-maker  nor  a  washer- 
woman, and  this  is  what  1  get  by  it.  Help  me,  I  say,  Mrs.  Smith, 
or  1  shall  go  mad." 

"  Poor,  poor  misguided  woman,  you  are  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  your  wrong  doings — " 

So  mnch  of  the  soliloquy  of  my  compassionate  neighbor  I 
heard — and  the  remainder  was  lost  in  a  fainting  fit  that  took  away 
my  entire  consciousness.  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  ly- 
ing upon  my  parlor  sofa,  and  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 

of  L  about  me.    O  painful,  degrading  fail!    Mrs.  Smith 

had  told  everybody  her  version  of  tho  accident.  I  had  attempted 
to  do  my  washing,  and  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  had  fallen  to 
reciting  tragedy,  and  thus  got  scalded. 

"  How  could  you  do  it  f  How  did  you  do  it !  How  did  you 
possibly  contrive  to  do  it f"  were  the  first  words  that  fell  upon  my 
ears  as  I  camo  back  to  life  again.  Around  me  stood  this  jury  of 
practical  women,  convened  to  hold  inquest  on  the  mangled  body 
of  one  poor,  unfortunate,  shiftless  sister.  To  my  inexpressible 
relief,  1  now  heard  my  husband's  step  on  the  stair.  He  came 
home  with  a  light,  happy  heart.  His  business  had  been  good,  and 
he  had  ordered  home  a  nice,  fat  turkey  and  a  pair  of  chickens 
for  Thanksgiving.  Boor  James  !  Jt  was  a  woeful  sight  for  him. 
In  my  heart  1  piticl  him  more  than  myself  at  that  moment.  Tho 
ladies  shrunk  back  as  he  approached  to  learn  the  history  of  my 
accident. 

During  this  time  nothing  had  been  done  to  alleviate  my  suffer- 
ings. The  women  had  been  quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to 
the  remedy.  One  said  "cold  water" — another,  "  alcohol  " — the 
third  declared  that  nothing  but  a  "  scraped  potato  "  would  effect 
the  cure,  and  a  fourth  protested  loudly  in  favor  of  "  Hussia  Salvo." 
James  at  once  took  effectual  means  of  clearing  tho  room  and  of 
dismissing  tho  jury,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  surgeon.  When 
the  wound  was  dressed,  I  said  in  a  despairing  voice  : 

"James,  sit  down  at  once  and  write  Aunt  Tamar  and  Sophia 
not  to  come  to  visit  us.  You  must  dino  out  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  and  I  will  content  myself  hero  on  the  lounge,  and  sip  Mrs 
Smith's  weak  broth." 

The  long  and  painful  experiences  that  my  James  had  passed 
through  since  the  day  of  our  marriage,  had  not  been  without  its 
softening  influences  upon  him.  At  first  he  had  rebelled,  but  soon 
ho  learned  to  accept  the  discipline,  and  as  a  recompense  will 
doubtless  be  a  better  man  for  his  shiftless  wile.  Now  he  seemed 
quite  inclined  to  cheer  me,  and  said  : 

"  No,  Marie,  it  will  take  one  week  to  dispose  of  the  three  rows 
of  pies  in  tho  pantry.  The  poultry  will  keep  until  Biddy  returns, 
and  we'll  have  thanksgiving  yet." 

Mrs.  Smith,  in  honor  of  hor  high  office  in  the  society  of  practi- 
cal women,  a  league  that  comprises  among  its  members  all  tho 
smart  ladies  of  our  village,  took  it  upon  herself  to  bring  up  this 
striking  example  of  shiftlessness  at  their  annual  meeting  which 
occurred  soon  after  my  accident.  Mrs.  Smith  related  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  plan  and*  plot  of  the  tragedy  it  was  believed  I  was 
writing  for  tho  public  oye. 

"  This,  ladies,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  the  story : 
A  French  countess  falls  in  love  with  a  German  exile,  and  makes 
desperate  and  most  ineffectual  attempts  to  unite  her  destiny  with 
that  of  her  lover.  The  German  takes  the  disguise  of  a  trouba- 
dour, and  sings  love  ditties  under  her  window.  This  plan  is  dis- 
covered by  the  ogre  husband,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  are  sent 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  love-stricken  exile.  The  countess  now  tears 
her  beautiful  black  hair  and  scatters  it  to  tho  four  winds  of  heav- 
en, stamps  on  her  jewels,  and  strips  up  all  her  best  dresses,  and 
ends  by  letting  herself  down  from  her  chamber  window  by  means 
of  a  bed-cord.  She  orders  her  servant  to  drive  with  furious 
speed  to  an  old  castlo  in  the  '  south  of  France,'  where  previously, 
when  arranging  an  elopement,  she  and  her  lover  had  agreed  to 
repair.  They  ride  night  and  day,  without  food  and  sleep,  and 
reach  the  castle  just  as  poor,  jaded  Germany  throws  himself  from 
his  steed  at  the  entrance  gate  to  the  castle. 

"  The  lover,  finding  the  countess's  beauty  gone,  her  jewels  de- 
stroyed, and  in  possession  of  no  wealth  aside  from  the  count,  re- 
fuses to  wed  tho  lady.  His  affections  wane  at  once.  The  count- 
ess immediately  becomes  delirious  and  rushes  to  a  precipice  over- 
hanging a  river,  and  throws  herself  over  the  rocks.  Her  servant 
follows,  after,  but  reaches  her  too  late  to  rescue  her  from  her  fright- 
ful death.  Howling  and  screaming,  the  faithful  domestic  returns 
to  the  count  to  relate  the  terrible  tragedy ;  while  Germany  packs 
up  his  books  and  his  flute,  and  sails  for  America.  Here  he  sup- 
ports himself  by  giving  music  lessons  and  by  flirting  with  tho 
ladies,  by  whom  ho  is  universally  admired." 


The  club  became  quite  excited  in  the  story  of  the  poor  countess. 
Many  of  the  ladies,  particularly  the  young  ones,  declared  they 
would  speak  for  a  copy  ot  the  play  before  the  first  edition  was 

exhausted. 

"  My  sisters,"  spoke  the  presidentess,  "  my  sisters,  let  the  fate 
of  our  poor,  shiftless  sister  be  a  warning  to  us  all.  Deal  not  with 
dreams  and  visions.  Stick  to  the  matter-of-fact  road  !  I  repeat 
it,  sisters — stick  to  the  plain  path  of  practical  duty." 

"  Amen — amen,"  responded  tho  two  vicc-presidentesscs — and 
the  meeting  broke  up. 

Reader,  do  not  think  I  am  wholly  desolate  in  my  prison  life. 
It  is  only  when  my  practical  friends  come  to  visit  mo  that  I  feel 
the  full  shock  of  degradation.  They  would  fain  tear  out  of  me 
the  how,  tho  where  and  the  when,  of  the  unlucky  event.  Nothing 
short  of  a  minute,  written,  accurate  account  of  tho  accident,  nar- 
rating faithfully  the  "  rise  and  progress "  of  each  bubble,  from 
the  time  the  water  in  tbo  cauldron  first  began  to  boil  and  sputter, 
to  the  climax  of  "  spouting  fire  and  hail,"  will,  or  can,  satisfy  the 
rational  part  of  community.  Therefore,  in  all  compassion  and 
in  good  faith,  I  dedicate  this  chapter  to  those  of  my  practical 
friends,  who,  amid  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  waving  of  ban- 
ners, have  reached  tho  topmost  round  of  practicality — in  fact,  to 
those  who  can  make  their  husbands'  shirts  fit  about  the  neck  with- 
out hanging  them,  and  go  through  a  family  washing  without 
scalding  themselves  in  the  complicated  and  yet  to  me  mysterious 
process. 

[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FIRST  STATE  PRISONER. 

BT  GRANT  THORnrjRN. 

I  landed  in  New  York,  June,  1784,  by  trade  a  rough  nail- 
maker,  in  the  22d  year  of  my  age.  In  October  following,  I  went 
up  to  the  Park  to  see  a  man  hung,  (at  that  time  the  Park  was  out 
of  town,  and  only  50,000  inhabitants).  With  ten  thousand  fools, 
some  bigger  and  some  smaller  than  myself,  we  stood  watching  the 
vibrations  of  the  rope  and  the  iron  hook,  during  two  long  hours. 
Then  the  sheriff  stood  on  the  scaffold  and  read  a  reprieve  I  con- 
fess I  was  very  much  disappointed  ;  1  expected  to  see  a  hanging, 
but  no  hanging  was  there. 

The  man  was  Noah  Gardner.  He  kept  a  large  shoe  6tore  in 
New  York.  Ho  committed  forgery,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
death  by  tho  laws  of  these  United  States.  The  state  prison  in 
New  York  was  building  at  this  timo :  this  was  the  first  prison 
erected  in  the  world  for  reform,  instead  of  hanging.  The  Society 
of  Friends  were  the  chief  promoters  of  this  humane  system.  One 
room  in  the  prison  was  now  ready  to  receive  criminals.  The 
Friends  procured  from  the  governor  a  commutation  from  death  to 
the  state  prison  for  life. 

Being  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  they  gave  him  a  stool,  wax,  last 
and  awls,  and  here  commenced  the  state  prison  shoe  manufactory. 
Next  court,  six  vagabonds  were  sent  to  keep  him  company,  them 
he  learned  to  make  shoes.  I  visited  the  prison  three  years  after 
this.  In  one  largo  room  sat  three  hundred  shoemakers.  Noah 
was  provost  marshal,  walking  through  the  ranks  with  cane  in 
hand,  punishing  evil-doers  and  praising  them  that  did  well. 
Seven  years  having  passed  over  him,  the  Friends  waited  on  the 
governor.  "Friend,"  said  they,  "seven  years  ago  you  would 
have  hung  this  man ;  now  hero  is  a  reformed  member  saved  to 
society." 

He  received  an  unconditional  pardon,  and  came  out.  The 
Friends  found  him  a  store  in  Pearl  Street,  lent  him  money,  en- 
dorsed his  notes,  and  gave  him  theircustom.  Immediately  he  was 
in  a  very  thriving  way.  Ho  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
said  thee  and  thou  with  tho  best  of  them.  Ho  had  a  wife,  and 
children  arrived  at  maturity. 

His  journeymen  were  chiefly  men  of  families,  and  wrought  in  their 
own  houses.  One  day  he  gave  a  man  a  pair  of  boots.  "  Now, 
friend,"  says  ho,  "  thee  must  bring  home  these  boots  on  fourth  day 
evening."  Says  tho  man,  "  You  shall  have  them."  The  boots 
did  not  come  home  till  fifth  day  evening.  Noah  was  wroth.  He 
gave  tho  man  a  long  lecture  on  the  evils  of  disappointment  and 
want  of  punctuality.  When  he  drew  up  to  breathe,  the  man 
replied : 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  man  ;  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children,  the 
youngest  only  forty-eight  hours  old.  I  had  to  attend  on  my  wife 
and  cook  for  my  children.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  finish  the 
boots  sooner."  Noah  still  continued  to  magnify  the  horrori  of 
disappointment.  The  man  grow  angry ;  his  Scotch  blood  boiled 
in  his  veins ;  lie  struck  the  counter  with  his  fist  like  a  sledge-ham- 
mer. "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  it's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  disappointed. 
I  remember  going  up  to  tho  Park  to  see  you  hung,  and  I  never 
was  so  disappointed  in  my  life  when  I  saw  the  reprieve  1" 

Now  this  was  a  knock  down  argument,  as  an  Irishman  would 
gay.  It  was  a  case  in  point,  as  they  say  in  court ;  and  a  fact  be- 
yond all  controversy,  as  they  say  in  Congress.  Noah  was  dumb ; 
he  opened  not  his  mouth.  Ho  gave  the  man  another  pair  to  make, 
kept  him  in  employment,  treated  him  kindly,  but,  as  the  man  said, 
he  never  heard  the  word  disappoint  drop  from  his  lips  thereafter. 

Noah  went  on  prospering  and  to  prosper.  One  day  he  bor- 
rowed various  sums  of  money,  and  obtained  a  nnmber  of  endorse- 
ments. The  bills  he  changed  for  gold ;  the  endorsements  ho  got 
shaved  in  Wall  Street.  That  night  he  was  off  for  parts  unknown, 
taking  with  him  a  dear  sister,  the  wife  of  a  young  friend,  to  cheer 
him  on  the  way.  This  story  is  true  to  the  letter,  and  being  the 
first  subject  of  state  prison  reform,  the  day  dreamers  of  the  present 
time  may  settle  the  question  whether  hanging  or  state  prison  re- 
form is  the  surest  mode  of  curing  a  consummate  villain.  Hi* 
family  and  friends  never  heard  from  him. 
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MADAME  EMILE  DE  GIRARDIN. 

MADAME  EMILE  DE  GIRARDIN. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  a  faithful  likeness  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  Madame  de  Girardin,  wife  of  the  brilliant 
editor  of  "  La  Presse,"  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
women  of  France,  whose  recent  death  threw  a  gloom  over  that 
society  of  which  she  was  an  ornament.  Delphine  Gay  (her  maid- 
en name),  daughter  of  Marie-Franc,oise  Nichaut  de  Lavalette  and 
of  M.  Gay,  receiver-general  of  finances,  was  born  under  the  first 
empire,  January  26,  1804,  at  Aix-la-Chapclle,  and  was  baptized,  it 
is  said,  on  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne.  "  Do  you  not  already  see 
here,"  says  M.  Saint  Beuve,  in  allusion  to  this  incident,  "the 
century  in  perspective,  with  its  lofty  pretensions  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  its  positive  vocation  ;  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne 
as  a  decoration  of  the  stage,  and  the  cash-box  of  a  collector  be- 
side it  ?"  However  this  may  be,  this  majestic  baptism  conferred 
happiness  on  the  young  girl.  When  she  entered  the  world  of  so- 
ciety and  letters,  towards  the  middle  of  the  restoration,  when  the 
breath  of  the  ideal,  long  repressed,  was  beginning  to  revivify 
men's  minds,  she  was  all  at  once  a  prodigy,  the  muse  of  the  na- 
tion at  about  the  same  period  when  Victor  Hugo  was  a  sublime 
child.  Both  were  welcomed  on  the  threshold  of  literary  life  by 
Chateaubriand,  who  became  the  god- father  of  the  young  poet  and 
the  young  muse.  Beautiful,  inspired,  courted  by  the  best  society, 
Mile.  Delphine  Gay  saw  herself  surrounded  by  such  men  as  Sou- 
met,  De  Vigny,  Victor  Hugo,  Guirard  and  Lamartine.  The  first 
strophes  of  Delphine  Gay  were  consecrated  to  the  glories  of  tier 
country.  She  sang  the  death  of  General  Foy.  She  sang,  like 
Berangcr,  like  Lamartine,  like  Victor  Hugo,  like  Casimir  Dela- 
vignc — the  insurrection,  the  name  of  Greece,  that  religion  of  the 
imagination  with  the  nations  of  the  East.  At  sixteen  years,  she 
was  celebrated,  a  very  rare  privilege — since,  from  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  only  three  poets  have  been  allowed  to  see  glory 
shine  upon  them  in  that  undecided  dawn  which  is  not  yet  youth  : 
Victor  Hugo,  Delphine  Gay  and  Alfred  de  Musset.  The  aurora 
of  Madame  de  Girardin 's  literary  career  was  illuminated  by  ele- 
giacs, stanzas  and  poems  which  are  still  remembered.  "  Ourika" 
made  mothers  weep  ;  "  He  loved  mo  "  set  young  girls  to  dream- 
ing. These  simple  verses,  these  artless  inspirations  of  the  "  Es- 
sais  poetiques,"  mark  the  calm  and  serene  hour  which  preceded 
the  tempest  of  literary  strife,  and  re-read  to  day,  they  exhale  a 
special  perfume  because  they  bear  the  stamp  of  no  particular 
school.  The  first  productions  of  Delphine  Gay  reflected  in  a 
measure  tho  tone  of  sentiment  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateau- 


briand, of  whom  she  was  passionately  fond.  Her  publication  of 
"  Napoline,"  marks  the  hour  when  she  learned  to  "  look  in 
her  heart  and  write."  This  poem  is  full  of  felicitous  lines  of  del- 
icate raillery,  of  skillfully-drawn  portraits,  and  of  masculine 
thought.  Mademoiselle  Gay  was  united  to  Emilo  de  Girardin 
June  1,  1831.  The  literary  labor  performed  by  Madame  de  Gir- 
ardin was  considerable.  Besides  her  poems,  collected  in  1842, 
and  forming  a  large  volume,  we  have  from  her  the  "  Opera 
Glass,"  "  Stories  of  an  Old  Maid  to  her  Nephews,"  the  "  Marquis 
de  Pontanges,"  "  M.  do  Balzac's  Cane,"  "  Marguerite,  or  Two 
Loves,"  "  We  should  not  sport  with  Sorrow,"  and  the  "  Parisian 
Letters,"  that  is  to  say,  her  correspondence  with  the  public,  the 
work  in  which  she  shows  herself  in  all  the  plenitude  of  her  talent, 
in  all  the  freedom  of  her  spirit.  There  she  speaks  of  everything, 
of  literature,  art,  politics,  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  garret — 
of  the  lady  and  her  lover,  or,  seizing  the  first  excuse,  sketches  a 
portrait,  or  cuts  a  silhouette,  or  delineates,  in  twenty  dashing  lines, 
a  striking  picture  of  that  society  she  knew  so  well.  Her  dramat- 
ic pieces  are  the  *'  School  of 
Journalists,"  a,  comedy  in 
five  acts,  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  of 
the  Theatre-Fran gais  in  1839, 
but  never  acted;  "Judith," 
a  tragedy  in  three  acts  ;  the 
"  Husband's  Fault,"  a  com- 
edy in  five  acts  ;  "  Lady  Tar- 
tuffe,"  a  brilliantly  successful 
comedy,  in  which  Rachel 
played,  and  still  plays  the 
heroine;  "  Joy  causes  Fear," 
a  piece  which  had  over  one 
hundred  representations  ;  the 
"  Clockmaker's  Hat,"  a  most 
amusing  farce  and  "  A  Wo- 
man who  hates  her  Hus- 
band." She  left  also  an  un- 
finished comedy  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  She  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  success  of 
her  husband's  journal,  "  La 
Presse,"  by  the  brilliant  arti- 
cles she  published  therein, 
under  the  name  of  "  Vicomto 
Delaunay."  Many  of  these 
essays  and  sketches  remind 
us  of  Willis,  who  is  more 
Parisian — in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word — in  his  newspaper 
style,  than  any  writer  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted. 
Madame  de  Girardin  discuss- 
ed everything  with  the  same 
abandon,  the  same  charm,  the 
same  facility,  the  same  deli- 
cacy of  perception.  She  was 
not  a  mere  sketchcr  of  exter- 
nal appearances,  but  a  phi- 
losopher with  a  deep  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  life.  So 
much  for  the  authoress — for 
the  character  of  the  woman, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  M. 
Saint-Bcuve,  who  knew  her 
well.  "  No  one  has  more 
wit  than  Madame  de  Girar- 
din. At  a  soiree,  a  dinner, 
or  in  a  small  circle,  no  one 
can  be  livelier,  more  amus- 
ing, or  richer  in  smart  and 
sparkling  sayings.  No  one 
could  charitably  desire  more 
confidence,  ease,  or  dexterity 
in  attack  and  repartee.  If, 
when  conversation  commen- 
ces, she  seems  to  utter  some 
premeditated  pleasantries, 
which  are  like  a  part  of  her 
toilet,  she  has  others,  uttered 


every  moment  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  quite  as  good, 
see  that  she  is  amused  both  by  what  she  says  and  what  she  he; 
provided  the  latter  is  witty.  She  plays  a  fair  game  and  her  who.  - 
soul  is  in  it."  In  spite  of  the  epigrammatic  turn  of  her  wit,  Mad- 
ame de  Girardin  was  adored  by  all  those  who  lived  in  the  circle 
of  which  she  was  the  centre.  Devoted  to  her  friends,  she  was 
also  constantly  dispensing  anonymous  charities.  Of  her  literary 
performances,  it  may  be  said,  as  Moore  says  of  Sheridan : 

"  She  ran 

Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre  and  was  mistress  of  all." 
The  Parisians  lament  that  with  Madame  de  Girardin  they  have 
lost  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last  of  their  literary  drawing-rooms 
— a  salon  where  the  tact  of  the  hostess  harmonized  the  brilliant 
talent  her  reputation  convoked,  and  where  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters enjoyed  the  happiest  intercourse.  The  salons,  where  the 
very  best  society  assembled,  used  to  be  numerous  in  Paris  before 
and  after  the  revolution,  but  they  are  now  few  and  far  between,  to 
the  regret  of  citizens  and  strangers. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ARSENAL  AT  VENICE. 

The  rich  and  massive  sculptured  pile  of  which  we  herewith 
offer  a  representation,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of 
tho  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  spectator  will  notice  the  fine 
effect  produced  by  the  hu^e  lions,  tho  rows  of  statues,  the  massive 
archway  and  its  flanking  columns.  The  arsenal  of  Venice  dates 
back  to  the  year  1304,  and  the  republic,  during  its  centuries  of 
glory  and  prosperity,  successively  embellished  and  adorned  it.  It 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  towers.  Its  circumference  is 
estimated  at  two  miles.  The  entrance  shown  in  our  engraving  is 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  building.  The  sculptures  of  the 
archway  w  re  executed  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  by  the 
disciples  of  Sansovino.  The  four  marble  columns  are  attributed 
to  the  year  1460.  The  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  could  not  fail  to 
be  placed  above  the  archway  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
marine.  The  statue  on  the  summit  is  that  of  St.  Justine,  sculp- 
tured by  Girolamo  Campagna ;  it  is  a  souvenir  of  the  victory 
won  by  the  Venetians  over  the  Turks  on  St.  Justine's  day  in 
1571.  The  other  statues,  on  the  pilasters  which  separate  the  iron 
railing,  Victory,  Wisdom,  Snen^th,  and  other  allegories,  recall 
the  same  event.  The  four  lions  in  Pentelic  marble,  placed,  one 
on  the  right,  and  the  three  others  on  the  left  of  the  gateway,  are 
not  the  least  remarkable  ornaments  of  this  fagadc.  They  were 
brought  from  Greece  by  Francesco  Morosini,  surnamed  the  Pelo- 
ponesiac,  in  1687.  The  nearest  one  decorated  tho  celebrated  port 
of  Athens,  the  Piraeus,  also  called  the  Lion's  Port. 


MEXICAN  FEMALES  PULTaRINU  TORTILLAS. 


MEXICAN  WOMEN  PREPARING  TORTILLAS. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  a  Mexican  hut  built  of 
canes,  in  which  are  two  men  in  the  costume  of  the  country,  and 
two  women  engaged  in  preparing  tortillas,  the  staple  food  of  the 
laboring  classes.  Although  wheat  is  successfully  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Mexico,  the  rich  alone  use  wheaten  bread,  which  is 
very  dear.  The  people  employ  Indian  com,  which  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner :  a  woman  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and 
having  before  her  a  metate,  a  sort  of  granite  table  supported  by 
four  legs,  places  the  grain  upon  it  and  crushes  it  with  a  granite 
roller,  which  she  manages  with  both  hands  very  dexterously.  As 
soon  as  the  corn,  which  has  been  previously  soaked  in  water,  is 
sufficiently  manipulated,  the  tortillera  lets  it  flow  into  a  vessel 
placed  before  and  below  the  metate.  This  operation  terminated, 
the  cook  makes  up  the  dough  into  cakes  which  are  cooked  imme- 
diately on  a  flat,  earthen  griddle  laid  upon  live  coals.  The  tor- 
tillas, not  unlike  our  hoc-cakes,  arc  very  good  eating  when  pre- 
pared by  Mexican  women  who  arc  adepts  in  tho  business. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  MADAME   . 

II    "OAT  B0MB01DT." 

Ellen,  Spring  has  coma  again— 

The  same  fair  Spring  that  traced  our  sky, 
When  blushing  flowers  wreathed  her  brow, 

And  love-lit  smiles  danced  in  her  eye. 

Days  are  growing  longer  now, — 

The  same  fair  April  days,  I  wcet, 
That  used  to  climb  old  Mansfield's  towers 

With  radiant  eye  and  crimson  feet. 

Birds  are  singing  too,  how  well! 

High  with  joy,  with  love  how  deep! 
Twilight's  lingering  heavens  still  tell 

Nights  too  glorious  for  sleep. 

Ellen,  you  were  kind  indeed, — 

I  know  me  well  that  cosy  room, 
Where  snubeams  ever  love  to  stay, 

And  night  ne'er  brings  her  sable  gloom. 

And  yet,  dear  Nell,  it  may  not  be, 
I  may  not  meet  thee  there  to  night, 

And  though  I  pray  that  life  for  thee 
3hall  be  all  happiness  and  light : 

Still,  madame,  do  not  wish  me  joy, 

And  do  not  bid  me  ''call  again;'' 
Thy  beauty  beams  no  more  for  me, 

Thy  smiles  would  pierce  my  heart  in  vain. 

And  didst  thou  think  I  could  forget? 

Thou  shonldst  have  known  this  truth  before  — 
The  heart  that's  loved  as  mine  has  loved, 

Still  loves,  and  must  forever  more. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SACRIFICE. 

BT  MRS.  N.  T.  JIUN-nOE. 

Rich  old  Squire  Morton  and  his  only  son  lived  in  the  large, 
handsome  house  on  the  bill,  and  good  Farmer  Croshy  and  his  wife 
and  only  daughter  lived  in  the  brown  farm-house  just  at  its  foot. 
Squire  Morton  looked  on  hi*  broad  acres,  and  smiled  grimly  as  he 
thought  of  his  vast  possessions,  for  money  had  been  his  idol,  and 
his  whole  life  had  been  an  offering  on  its  altar.  Ho  had  married 
a  wife  who,  besides  being  young  and  beautiful,  was  also  wealthy. 
She  had  been  brought  up  delicately,  and  in  the  cold  atmosphere 
of  his  home,  she  pined  and  sickened,  and  in  process  of  time,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  insatiable  idol  of  the  place.  She  died,  leaving  an 
only  son,  heir  to  his  father's  wealth  and  to  her  own  soft  and  deli- 
cate nature. 

It  may  have  been  that  Squire  Morton's  cold  heart  felt  a  little 
remorse  concerning  the  early  death  of  his  young  wife,  but  it  is 
certain  that  his  conduct  towards  his  child  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  his  general  character.  He  gave  him  a  good  education,  for 
the  boy  liked  books  and  learning.  As  he  grew  older,  he  seemed 
to  expect  no  work  from  him  ;  he  let  him  do  just  what  he  pleased; 
found  him  in  money,  and  asked  nothing  in  return,  but  that  he 
should  live  at  home. 

Farmer  Crosby,  living  in  the  brown  farm-house,  was  a  hard- 
working man,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  But  Farmer  Crosby 
could  never  say  "  no,"  and  unfortunately  he  put  his  name  on  a 
note,  just  to  oblige  a  friend,  and  one  day  found  himself  obliged, 
for  this  one  act  of  friendship,  to  mortgage  his  hard-earned  farm. 
It  was  a  hard  stroke  for  the  good  farmer ;  it  had  been  such  a  pride 
and  joy  to  him  to  look  round  on  his  little  place  and  feel  that  it 
was  all  his  own,  and  that  he  had  earned  it  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  It  was  a  hard  stroke,  too,  for  Mrs.  Crosby.  She  had 
worked  diligently  to  assist  her  husband,  and  now  to  think  that 
what  they  had  looked  upon  so  long  as  their  own  was  not  wholly 
theirs,  but  might  pass  into  other  hands,  was  indeed  a  hitter  stroke. 

Hard  work  had  failed  to  bow  the  straight  form  of  Farmer  Cros- 
by, but  it  bent  before  the  stroke  of  this  great  trouble.  Mrs.  Cros- 
by had  ever,  in  saddest  times,  wore  a  smile,  but  now  the  tears 
often  dropped  upon  her  work. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  evening  of  their  days  must 
be  spent  like  the  morning,  in  incessant  labor;  the  mortgage  must 
be  paid  off;  the  place  must  not  bo  sold.  Had  they  but  a  son  to 
assist  them — but  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  them  no  son;  Emma 
was  their  only  child,  and  was  just  verging  into  womanhood.  But 
Emma  Crosby  was  a  girl  of  great  decision  and  energy ;  she  could 
not  be  idle  and  see  her  pareuts  toiling,  and  her  mind  was  soon 
made  up  as  to  what  she  should  do. 

Now  Emma  had  a  lover,  no  less  a  person  than  Henry  Morton, 
the  squire's  son,  and  it  was  but  the  very  next  evening  after  her 
father's  misfortune  that  she  stood  waiting  for  him  to  join  her  ac- 
cording to  appointment.  Her  step  was  firm  and  decided  as  she 
passed  out  at  the  door  and  down  the  garden-walk.  She  stopped 
to  put  a  trailing  vine  in  its  place  and  to  pull  a  rose  as  she  passed 
along,  and  when  she  looked  up,  the  light  came  to  her  eye  and  the 
smile  to  her  lip  as  a  young  man  of  slight  figure  and  delicate  fea- 
tures came  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  You  are  late,"  said  she.  "  I  feared  you  had  forgotten  your 
promise." 

"  I  sat  over  my  book  longer  than  I  was  aware,"  said  he,  look- 
ing up  into  her  face  with  a  timid  air.  "  I  Hope  you  are  not  weary 
with  waiting." 

There  was  no  displeasure  in  her  frank,  open  countenance  as  she 
smilingly  replied : 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence.    I  concluded  you  were  dreaming  over 
our  books.    But  where  shall  we  walk,  Henry  'i" 


"  Anywhere,  Emma,  that  it  pleases  you." 

"  Let  us  follow  the  path  by  the  wood,  and  then  down  to  tho  I 
brook." 

One  would  not  certainly  have  supposed  they  were  lovers  :  she 
did  not  take  his  arm  ;  ho  did  not  assist  her  over  rongh  places  in 
their  walk  ;  indeed,  her  quick,  nervous  foot  cleared  the  obstacles 
before  his  dreamy  eyes  saw  them ;  she,  strong,  heallhy,  active, 
needed  no  protector ;  he,  abstracted,  delicate,  pale,  could  not  cer- 
tainly have  been  looked  up  to  as  one. 

So  they  walked  on,  she  often  getting  far  beyond  him,  and  then 
turning  round  and  waiting  for  him  to  overtake  her,  till  they  came 
to  the  brook,  where  they  seated  themselves  beneath  the  far-spread- 
ing branches  of  an  oak.  The  sun  had  just  set,  and  rich  golden 
clouds  hnng  around  tho  west ;  far  up  the  sky  was  of  a  deep  dark 
blue;  calm  and  quiet  lay  the  far  ofF hills,  with  tho  soft  light  shin- 
ing upon  them  ;  opposite  was  a  grove  of  pines,  waving  their  soft 
shadowy  arms,  and  close  beside  them  the  brook  murmured  and 
rippled  along.  So  they  sat  there — he,  with  hi»  dreamy  eyes  fixed 
on  tho  western  sky ;  she,  with  her  restless  gaze  first  upon  the 
clouds,  then  upon  the  pines,  and  finally  upon  her  companion.  He 
wius  quiet  and  still,  as  befitted  tho  scene ;  she,  restless  and  uneasy. 

"  See,  Emma,"  he  said,  "  how  beautiful  are  the  clouds,  and  how 
pretty  the  light  falls  upon  the  pines  I  How  pleasant  it  is  to  sit 
here,  after  poring  over  books  all  day  !  It  is  such  a  rest — such  a 
calm,  quiet  delight.  But  I  think  you  said  you  had  something 
particular  to  say.    I  hope  it  is  nothing  to  disturb  this  quiet." 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  going  away,  Henry." 

"  Going  away,  Emma  i    What  do  you  mean  V 

"  Why,  Henry,  father  has  been  unfortunate  ;  he  endorsed  a  note 
for  a  friend,  and  has  been  obliged  to  mortgage  his  farm.  I  am 
going  to  work  in  a  factory  at  L  ,  to  help  pay  off  the  mortgage." 

"  0,  Emma,  that  is  a  wild  dream  I" 

"  Not  so  wild  as  some  of  your  dreams,  Henry." 

"But,  Emma,  how  can  I  get  along  without  you'!" 

A  shade  of  disappointment  and  an  expression,  half-chagrin  and 
half-vexation,  passed  over  tho  girl's  face  for  one  moment  ere  sho 
answered  : 

"  I  did  not  consult  my  pleasure  nor  n\y  comfort  in  coming  to 
this  decision,  only  my  duty.  I  can  earn  more  money  at  the  fac- 
tory than  anywhere  else,  and  it  would  kill  my  father  and  mother 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  their  home ;  they  shall  not  do  it  while  I 
have  strength  to  work.  If  you  have  any  objection  to  urge  against 
my  doing  this  thing,  I  hope  you  will  speak  candidly :  this  is  why 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you  to-night." 

"  It  is  all  very  noble  and  dutiful  in  yon,  I  know,  but  I  was 
thinking  how  lonely  I  should  he  without  you.  When  my  brain  is 
tired  and  weary,  it  is  such  a  rest  to  come  to  you.  You  are  always 
fresh  and  unwearied  ;  indeed,  I  fear  I  am  very  selfish." 

The  girl's  eyes  grew  soft  and  liquid,  but  her  voice  was  firm  as 
she  answered : 

"  I  knew  all  this,  Henry,  and  thought  of  it  all  before  I  decided. 
I  knew  you  would  miss  me,  and  I  had  much  rather  stay  than  go, 
but  duty  and  love  to  my  parents  urge  me  to  my  present  course." 

"  You  are  right,  Emma, — always  right,"  said  he,  still  gazing 
with  his  dreamy  eyes  upon  the  west. 

Dreamy,  unpractical  man,  ho  did  not  half  comprehend  nor  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifice  the  noble  girl  was  making.  He  thought  only 
of  himself — of  how  he  should  miss  her.  He  did  not  see  how  sho 
was  devoting  herself  to  a  life  of  toil,  beginning  at  earliest  dawn 
and  continuing  till  after  tho  light  of  day  had  vanished  ;  he  did  not 
think  of  her  as  leaving  her  father's  home,  where  she  was  so  loved, 
for  a  residence  among  cold  and  unfeeling  strangers ;  he  did  not 
think,  even  once,  how  dreadful  the  close,  hot  air  of  the  factory 
must  be  to  her,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  free  air  of  her  own 
hills ;  ho  did  not  think  how  weary  and  monotonous  that  life  must 
be, — how,  perhaps,  she  might  pine  and  sicken  in  the  close,  stifled 
atmosphere, — how  her  healthy,  active  frame  might  grow  thin  and 
bowed  with  toil, — her  fresh  cheek  pale,  and  her  free  step  slow  and 
languid  ;  no — he  only  thought  how  he  should  miss  her. 

Emma  felt  all  this,  and  her  woman's  love  tried  to  excuse  it  to 
herself ;  "  he  is  so  dreamy — so  unpractical."  She,  in  her  stronger 
nature,  had  not  thought  of  coming  to  him  in  her  trouble  and  abid- 
ing by  his  decision ;  no — she  first  settled  the  matter  fairly  in  her 
own  mind,  and  then  gave  the  result  to  him  as  gently  as  sho  could, 
and  he  received  it  as  she  had  expected  he  would.  Sho  was  learn- 
ing the  hardest  and  most  bitter  of  all  woman's  experience — tho 
making  a  great  sacrifice,  and  not  having  it  appreciated  or  under- 
stood. She  was  having  her  eyes  opened  to  a  truth  which  it  is 
painful  to  see,  the  selfishness  of  a  heart  wo  love. 

Yet  she  was  prepared  for  this.  Wrapt  up  in  books,  planning 
great  deeds  which  he  might  never  execute,  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  yet  often  blind  to  the  noblest  devel- 
opments of  moral  beauty,  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  a  sunset 
and  the  murmur  of  a  brook,  yet  blind  and  deaf  to  the  beauty  of 
the  sacrifice  the  human  heart  beside  him  was  silently  making. 
Such  was  Henry  Morton. 

Emma's  factory  life  began  dull  and  monotonously  enough  to 
outward  appearance,  but  cheered  by  her  holy  resolution  and  strong 
determination.  She  never  repented  of  her  course,  and  if  she  ever 
tired,  she  had  but  to  think  of  that  dear  home,  of  her  father's  gray 
hairs,  and  her  mother's  gentle  smile,  and  grow  strong  again. 

She  had  letters  from  home  very  often.  Her  lover  wrote  her 
long  epistles,  full  of  the  great  deeds  he  was  to  accomplish,  glow- 
ing with  beautiful  thoughts  and  pleasant  fancies,  saying  how  he 
missed  her,  and  longed  for  her  return.  When  Emma  read  these, 
a  pleasant  smile  would  pass  over  her  faco,  as  when  one  listens  to 
the  dreams  and  fancies  of  a  beloved  child.  But  they  contained  no 
words  of  encouragement  or  strength ;  she  n«vcr  went  to  her  work 
with  a  lighter  heart  after  reading  them  ;  if  she  had  depended  for 
strength  upon  such  a  course,  weak  and  frail  would  her  spirit  have 


become.    But  she  leaned  upon  no  such  unsubstantial  support 
his  love  was  to  her  but  as  a  beautiful  adorning,  not  the  strong  pil- 
lar,— a  pleasant  sumn.er  retreat,  but  affording  no  shelter  from  the 
storms  of  life. 

Thero  seemed  to  be  something  in  Emma's  strong,  active  tem- 
perament to  attract  weak  and  clinging  natnres  to  her.  Her  room- 
mate, was  a  small,  delicate,  very  beautiful  girl.  Nora  Dalton  had 
been  brought  up  in  luxury,  and  then  suddenly  left  in  want  and 
penury,  with  scarcely  a  friend  in  the  world. 

Nora  sought  the  factory  for  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Hard  was  its  daily  routine,  its  tedious  confinement.  Liko  an  au- 
tomaton, she  went  throngh  her  tasks,  sho  walked  with  her  com- 
panions to  the  factory,  sho  sat  at  meals  with  them,  but  she  was 
not  of  them.  When  Emma  came,  Nora  instantly  felt  that  sho 
was  superior  to  those  around  her,  and  Emma  instantly  knew  that 
Nora  was  one  who  needed  her  love  and  friendship,  and  sho  willing- 
ly gave  them. 

Strong  in  her  purpose,  Emma  toiled  on,  and  a  few  years  found 
that  purpose  accomplished.  Her  father's  farm  was  his  own 
again ;  6hc  was  in  her  old  home,  and  things  went  on  much  as 
before.  Yet  not  exactly  as  before,  for  Emma  had  taken  Nora 
under  her  protection,  procured  a  school  for  her,  and  her  home  was 
Nora's  also.  And  in  her  new  home,  Nora  seemed  like  another 
being.  Gentle,  beautiful  and  affectionate,  she  was  one  to  be  loved 
and  petted.  Good  Farmer  Crosby  and  his  wife  loved  her  almost 
as  if  she  were  their  own  child,  and  the  whole  village  wondered  at 
her  exquisite  beauty.  The  rustic  beaux  stood  afar  off  and  ad- 
mired her,  but  scarcely  dared  approach  her;  she  seemed  to  them 
such  a  vision  of  loveliness,  and  Emma  enjoyed  their  round-eyed 
wonder.  And  to  Henry  Morton,  she  was  the  embodiment  of  a 
glorious  dream.  They  were  much  alike — theso  two,  given  to 
dreaming  and  to  poetry,  to  wandering  in  the  woods,  to  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  brooks  and  the  murmur  of  the  pines. 

"  Nora,"  said  Emma,  one  evening,  as  she  camo  in  late,  her  hair 
wet  with  the  dew,  and  her  dress  the  worso  for  a  long  walk, — 
"Nora,  where  have  you  been*    You  are  very  imprudent." 

"  Walking  with  Henry  down  to  the  brook.  We  sat  there  longer 
than  we  were  aware,  and  you  know  it  is  a  long  way  home." 

"  But  why  did  he  not  come  in  V  said  Emma. 

"  I  don't  know ;  yes — he  said  he  had  some  writing  to  finish,  and 
wished  me  to  ask  you  to  excuse  him." 

Emma  said  nothing. 

They  were  like  two  children — Nora  and  Henry,  now  long 
they  would  have  sat  by  tho  brookside,  or  read  love  ditties  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  it  were  hard  to  tell ;  but  just  now  thero 
came  a  sudden  awakening,  for  Squire  Morton  died,  leaving  Henry 
heir  to  his  vast  estate.  He  died  and  was  buried,  and  Henry  was 
left  in  his  lonely  home — lonely  even  in  his  father's  life,  still  lonelier 
now.  A  few  days  after  his  father's  burial,  as  he  sat  there,  dull 
and  gloomy,  he  heard  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  Farmer  Bird  entered. 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  said  he,  entering  directly  upon  the  business 
which  brought  hiin,  "  I  come  to  speak  to  you  about  that  pasturo 
land  of  yours  joining  mine  ;  you  know — just  beyond  the  meadow. 
I  want  to  buy  it  of  you.  I  have  tried  to  trade  with  the  squire, 
your  father,  but  never  could  make  out ;  you  know  he  always  held 
on  dreadful  tight  to  every  rod  of  land  he  got — no  offence,  sir ;  but 
I  thought  that  now,  perhaps,  you  and  I  might  strike  a  bargain.  I 
am  willing  to  givo  you  what  it  is  worth." 

"  What  is  the  market-price  of  land  like  that  now  ?"  said  Henry, 
trying  to  assume  a  business-like  air. 

"  I  offered  your  father,  the  squire,  eight  cents  a  foot,  which  was 
a  high  price  as  land  goes  here.    I'll  give  you  that  for  it." 

"  I'll  think  of  it,  Mr.  Bird,  and  let  you  know ;  but  I  had  rather 
not  give  a  decided  answer  now." 

"  Very  well ;  but  I  may  conclude  that  I  have  tho  refusal  of  it  V 

Henry  bowed  ;  but  tho  farmer  still  6at  there,  twirling  his  hat  in 
his  hand. 

"  You  must  miss  your  father  very  much,  sir,"  said  ho. 
"  I  do,  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  suppose,"  the  farmer  continued,  "  you  will  be  getting  mar- 
ried soon.  It  is  very  lonesome-like  here  for  you,  and  you  want 
somebody  to  take  care  of  things.  A  good  wife  is  a  good  thing, 
and  I  am  right  glad  that  you  have  so  good  a  one  in  view.  There 
isn't  a  smarter  or  better  girl  in  town  than  Emma  Croshy." 

Henry  made  no  audible  answer — not  that  he  was  dreaming  now 
for  the  farmer's  words  had  thoroughly  awakened  him. 

Mr.  Bird  rose  to  tako  his  leave.  "  A  mighty  strange  fellow," 
said  ho,  as  he  left  the  house ;  "  no  more  fit  to  fill  his  father's  place 
than  I  am  to  be  president !" 

"  Married  I"  thought  Henry  Morton,  to  himself,  when  he  was 
alone.  "  Yes  ;  what  hinders  *  Married  to  whom  *  To  Emma 
Crosby,  to  bo  sure.  Is  sho  not  my  affianced  wife  1  Is  not  the 
whole  village  expecting  our  marriage  1" 

So  he  sat  there,  in  the  dull  old  library,  buried  in  thought.  They 
called  him  to  dinner,  but  he  heeded  not.  The  afternoon  passed, 
and  the  setting  sun  was  sending  his  last  rays  into  tho  apartment, 
when  he  rose,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  walked  out. 

The  old  housekeeper  looked  at  him  as  he  passed  down  the  gar- 
den-walk. "  The  death  of  his  father  hangs  heavy  upon  him,  poor 
fellow  I"  said  she,  shaking  her  head  and  wiping  her  eyes  with  tho 
corner  of  her  apron. 

He  took  the  direct  road  to  Farmer  Crosby's  house,  but  ere  ho 
reached  it,  his  purpose  failed  him.  ne  struck  into  the  path  lead- 
ing through  the  woods  down  to  the  brook. 

With  a  slow,  heavy  step  he  passed  along,  looking  neither  to  tho 
right  nor  left.  He  hears  a  sweet  voice — it  is  Nora's  voice.  Ho 
looks  up ;  ho  sees  the  flutter  of  a  light  garment  through  the  trees 
— it  is  Nora's  dress.  Just  then  the  singer  turned,  and  her  sweet 
face  beamed  full  upon  him.  For  a  moment  he  put  up  his  bands 
to  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  her  presence.  She  turned  to  meet  him. 
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"  Ah,  Henry,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  I  was  just  thinking 
of  you."  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up  in 
his  face. 

She  had  such  sweet,  winning  ways,  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
her.  Emma  never  clung  to  him  in  that  way;  never  had  any  of 
those  little  charming  ways  which  made  Nora  so  bewitching.  So 
thought  Henry  as  they  walked  along.  By-and-by  they  camo  to 
the  rustic  seat  by  the  brook. 

"Emma  is  coming  by-and-by,"  said  Nora. 

"Emma?"  said  Henry,  starting. 

"  Ye*—  Emma.  What  makes  you  start  so  ?  Do  you  know  I 
think  Emma  is  sad,  lately  ?  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over 
her.    Dear  Emma,  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  unhappy." 

"Do  you  indeed  think  she  is  unhappy,  Nora?" 

"  I  do.    I  fear  something  worries  her." 

"  Havo  you  any  idea  what  it  can  be  ?" 

"  I  have  not, — dear  Emma !"  said  she. 

"  Dear  Emma !"  echoed  Henry.  "  I  suppose  you  know,"  said 
he,  turning  to  Nora,  "  that  Emma  is  my  plighted  wife  ?" 

J'  O  yes,"  said  Nora,  archly ;  "  I  am  aware  of  that  fact." 

"  There  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  our  union.  I  am  rich,  and  in 
need  of  a  wife ;  and  yet  how  is  it,  Nora,  the  thought  that  I  can 
now  take  her,  who  is  so  good  and  true,  to  be  mine  forever,  brings 
no  rapture  to  my  heart  ?    How  is  it,  Nora  ?    Tell  me  if  you  can." 

Nora's  cheek  was  pale,  and  she  turned  her  face  away  from  him, 
and  gently  put  away  the  hand  which  had  been  resting  on  his  arm. 

"  What  shall  I  do,  Nora  ?  Emma  has  been  everything  to  me. 
She  has  encouraged  mc ;  she  has  been  my  strength  when  I  have 
been  weak,  and  I  thought  I  loved  her,  till — till  you  came,  Nora ; 
then,"  and  he  went  on  impetuously, — "  then  I  found  that  we  were 
not  congenial.  She  did  not  enter  fully  into  all  my  tastes  and 
feelings ;  she  did  not  live  in  my  atmosphere ;  she  was  too  practi- 
cal— too  matter-of-fact.  She  does  not  enter  into  my  high  aspira- 
tions when  I  talk  of  the  fame  which  I  am  to  earn  for  myself ;  she 
smiles  upon  me,  it  is  true,  but  I  sec  that  she  is  incredulous.  She 
has  not  the  faith  and  confidence  in  me  that  you  have,  Nora.  Now 
feeling  thus,  is  it  not  a  sin  to  marry  her  ?  Speak  to  me,  Nora. 
Tell  me  what  shall  I  do — what  ought  I  to  do  ?" 

But  Nora  did  not  answer ;  she  only  sat  there,  with  a  look  of 
fixed  sorrow  upon  her  sweet  face. 

"I  don't  love  her,  Nora;  I  love  only  you,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Nora  spoke  at  last : 

"  Don't  speak  so,  Henry.  You  don't  know  how  wretched  your 
wild  words  have  made  mo.  Pray  take  them  back  ;  say  you  wero 
but  in  jest.  And  I  havo  caused  all  this — I,  miserable  wretch, 
whom  she  took  to  her  home  and  her  heart, — I,  whom  she  has  cher- 
ished as  a  sister.  Had  it  not  been  for  me,  you  would  still  have 
loved  her ;  she  would  have  been  your  wife  ;  you  would  have  been 
happy  together.  Emma,  Emma,  you  have  nourished  a  viper  in 
your  bosom !"  She  bowed  her  head  upon  her  knees,  and  heavy 
sobs  shook  her  slight  frame. 

Henry  knew  not  what  to  say.  In  a  few  moments  Nora  lifted 
up  her  head. 

"  You  ask  me  what  you  shall  do  ?  Conquer  this  foolish  pas- 
sion. I  will  go  away  ;  you  will  love  Emma  then.  Take  her  for 
your  wife,  and  she  will  make  you  happy." 

"  Nora,  that  is  vain.  I  cannot  marry  Emma.  I  shall  tell  her 
my  feelings.  She  is  noble  and  good ;  she  will  understand  me ; 
she  will  not  ask  me  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Nora,  you  must 
not — shall  not  go.    What  shall  I  do  without  you  ?" 

Still  the  samo  selfish  man ;  still  thinking  of  himsolf. 

"  You  don't  know,  Honry,  what  you  are  saying.  Do  not  tell 
her.  Marry  her,  as  you  arc  bound  to  do ;  keep  your  secret,  and 
Heaven  will  reward  you.  When  I  am  gone,  you  will  ceaso  to 
think  of  me." 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  what  she  said,  but  taking  hor  hand,  he 
said,  passionately : 

"  Tell  me,  Nora,  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you — that  if  I 
wero  not  bound  by  honor  to  Emma  you  would  bo  mine." 

But  Nora  did  not  speak ;  she  only  bowed  her  head  upon  her  , 
lap,  and  withdrew  her  hand  from  his. 

Henry  grow  desporate. 

"  Nora,"  said  he,  "  I  know  you  love  me.  Something  tells  me 
that  I  am  dear  to  you.  Wo  are  congenial,  Nora ;  our  wishes,  our 
tastes  are  similar.  Nora,  wo  are  made  for  each  other  ;  let  us  not, 
then,  make  our  lives  miserable  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  point  of 
honor." 

Nora  lifted  her  pale,  sad  face  to  his. 

"  A  point  of  honor,  Henry  ?  Do  you  call  Emma's  happiness, 
your  plighted  word,  a  mere  point  of  honor  ?  I  do  not  reproach 
you ;  the  blame  is  all  mine.  I  have  been  blind  and  thoughtless, 
but  I  see  it  all  now.  Heaven  knows  I  would  not  mako  the  hum- 
blest creature  miserable ;  how,  then,  can  I  bear  to  think  I  am  the 
cause  of  wretchedness  to  her  who  has  been  my  best  friend  ?"  She 
rose  to  go,  and  he  tried  to  detain  her.  "  Let  me  go,  Henry.  My 
brain  is  almost  wild.  I  cannot  think  while  you  hold  me  thus.  I 
would  go  home."  There  was  such  a  look  of  passionate  entreaty 
in  her  pale,  sad  face  that  he  let  go  her  hand,  and  she  darted  from 
him. 

She  was  gone.  He  was  alone — alone  with  the  murmur  of  the 
pines,  and  the  ripple  of  the  brook,  but  for  once  they  were  u»heed- 
od.  He  had  not  sat  there  long  when  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  Emma  standing  beside  him. 

"  Where  is  Nora  ?    I  expected  to  find  her  here." 

"  She  has  been  here,  but  is  gone." 

Emma  looked  at  his  disturbed  face,  and  her  woman's  instinct 
told  her  that  something  was  amiss. 

"  Henry,"  said  she,  and  sho  seated  herself  just  where  Nora  had 
been  sitting,  "  I  see  by  your  looks  that  you  have  something  to 


say,  but  first  listen  to  me :  I  have  not  been  blind  for  the  last  few 
months,  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  do  not  love  me, — that  you 
wish  to  be  free  of  your  promises  to  me.  You  love  Nora ;  you 
think  she  is  more  suited  to  you,  and  loving  her,  of  course  you 
ought  not  to  marry  another.  You  are  free ;  your  feelings  have 
changed ;  I  blame  you  not.  Go  to  Nora ;  toll  her  that  if  she  loves 
you,  you  can  be  happy." 

He  sat  and  heard  her  through ;  then  taking  her  cold,  passivo 
hand,  exclaimed : 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so,  Emma.  I  told  her  you  wero  too  good 
— too  noble  to  do  otherwise  than  you  have  dono.  Thank  you, 
Emma.    We  will  love  you  very  much — Nora  and  1 1" 

The  old  look  of  disappointment  and  chagrin  passed  over  Em- 
ma's face.  She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart ;  she  shut  her 
eyes  to  keep  the  tears  from  falling ;  but  with  the  same  seemingly 
cold  manner,  she  went  on  : 

"  I  have  seen  all  along,  Henry,  how  it  would  bo.  I  saw  your 
love  was  passing  from  me.  Nora  is  worthy  of  you ;  only  love  her 
as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  and  I  will  bless  you."  And  she  rose 
to  leave  him. 

And  so  without  once  thinking  of  the  sacrifico  sho  was  making, 
never  dreaming  how  many  hopes  nor  how  much  of  love  wero 
crushed  by  the  few  words  she  had  spoken,  Henry  Morton  took 
back  the  vows  he  had  spoken,  heard  the  words  that  he  was  free  to 
marry  Nora,  and  blessed  her  for  them,  for  thoy  ensured  his  own 
happiness. 

"Let  me  walk  homo  with  you,  Emma.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
Nora." 

She  had  turned  to  go,  but  when  he  spoke,  she  waved  him  back 
with  her  hand.  He  saw  her  pale  face,  and  for  the  first  time,  a 
faint  idea  of  the  sacrifice  sho  had  made  crossed  his  mind  ;  but  ho 
dared  not  speak  to  her ;  the  pale  face,  the  wave  of  the  hand  awed 
him.  He  waited  till  she  had  gone,  and  then  rose  and  followed 
her. 

When  Emma  reached  home,  she  went  directly  to  her  chamber. 
She  would  have  spoken  to  Nora,  but  she  thought  Honry  would 
save  her  that  trial.  In  the  morning,  she  seemed  the  same  as  ever. 
Breakfast  hour  camo,  but  Nora  did  not  make  her  appearance. 
Emma  went  to  her  chamber ;  she  was  not  there ;  she  had  not  been 
in  bed  all  night.  Where  could  she  be  ?  A  note  lay  upon  the 
table ;  Emma  opened  it  and  read  : 

"  Dearest  Emjia  : — I  must  leave  you.  Do  not  ask  me  to  tell 
you  the  cause  of  my  departure.  For  all  tho  good  you  have  done 
me — for  all  you  would  still  do  for  me,  I  bless  you.  But  still  I 
must  leave  you.  Do  not  look  for  me  ;  and  when  you  are  happy, 
think  of  me  as  one  who  would  lay  down  her  life  for  you. 

"  Your  own  Nora." 

The  tears  fell  fast  from  Emma's  eyes  as  she  read.  "  Poor  Nora ! 
where  can  she  bo  ?  She  has  no  friends.  Alone  in  tho  world, 
what  will  become  of  her?" 

"  Nora — where  is  Nora  ?"  said  a  voice  at  her  side.  It  was 
Henry. 

"  Nora  is  not  here,"  said  Emma,  in  a  husky  tone.  She  passed 
him  the  note. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?"  said  he. 

"  You  should  know,  if  any  one,  Henry.  Did  you  not  see  her 
after  I  left  you  ?" 

"  No.  I  camo  here ;  but  she  sent  mo  word  she  could  not  se3 
me.    Where  can  she  be  ?" 

"I  know  not." 

"  And  she  left  no  message  for  me  ?" 
"  This  is  all." 

"  Why  should  sho  leave  us  thus  when  we  might  have  been  so 
happy  ?    What  is  to  be  done,  Emma  ?" 
Emma's  lips  curled  almost  scornfully. 

" Dono ?"  echoed  sho.  "Go  after  her,  of  course, — not  stand 
here  idle.  She  cannot  be  far  .from  hero.  She  must  havo  taken 
the  early  coach,  or,  perhaps,  walked  to  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  stand  here  and  say  poor  Nora."  And  she  turned 
round  and  left  him  standing  there. 

A  little  ashamed  of  his  indecision,  he  went  out,  mounted  his 
horse,  winch  stood  at  the  door,  and  rodo  to  the  station-house. 
But  the  cars  were  gone ;  it  would  be  half  an  hour  before  the  next 
train  came  along.  Before  he  had  fairly  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  the  train  came  rushing  by.  He  hesi- 
tated ;  after  all,  he  might  not  reach  the  city  in  season  to  see  if 
Nora  were  in  the  first  train  ;  he  might  miss  her.  At  this  moment 
a  female  figure  rushed  by  him,  and  darted  into  the  cars.  It  was 
Emma.  A  shrill  whistle,  the  train  was  off,  and  he  was  left  be- 
hind. Emma  had  gone  in  search  of  Nora.  "It  is  just  as  well," 
said  he;  "  she  can  persuade  her  to  como  back  better  than  I  could 
do."    So  satisfied  that  all  would  turn  out  well,  he  rode  homeward. 

It  was  the  express  train  which  Emma  had  taken,  and  it  would 
reach  the  city  as  soon  as  that  in  which  Nora  had  started.  With 
her  veil  over  her  face,  her  mind  full  of  sad  and  anxious  thoughts, 
sho  paid  no  attention  to  anything  about  her,  till  suddenly  she  was 
aroused  by  a  shrill  whistle,  and  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  train. 
There  was  hurry  and  confusion;  every  one  rushed  to  the  car  door. 
What  had  happened  ?  She,  too,  followed  tho  crowd.  There  had 
been  an  accident ;  the  morning  train  had  been  thrown  from  the 
track.  Had  any  one  been  injured  ?  Yes — nearly  all,  more  or  less. 
It  had  been  a  fearful  accident ;  many  lives  wero  lost. 

Emma  grew  sick  and  dizzy,  and  her  heart  stopped  its  beating 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  grew  strong  again,  and  with  steady 
steps  went  to  look  for  Nora.  A  sad  sight  met  her  eyes.  Dead 
and  wounded  wero  lying  together ;  there  wero  mangled  forms — 
thero  were  groans  and  cries — a  mother  sat  with  her  dead  infant  in 
her  lap — some  were  lying  there  with  limbs  crushed  to  atoms  and 
fearful  bruises.  It  was  a  sight  that  no  mortal  could  look  upon 
and  forget.    And  Emma's  straining,  eager  gaze  took  in  all  this 


suffering  humanity,  and  then  she  breathed  again.    "  Thank  ' 
Nora  is  not  here  1"    But  another  thought,  they  may  not  all 
here.    She  turned  to  a  bystander : 
"  Are  these  all  the  injured  ?" 

"No,"  said  ho.  "  Thoy  have  carried  one  young  lady  into  tho 
next  house.  Perhaps,"  said  tho  man,  seeing  her  chango  color, 
"  you  aro  in  search  of  a  friend.    Shall  I  go  with  you  ?" 

Emma  bowed,  and  tho  man  went  on  : 

"  She  was  senseless  when  I  saw  her,  but  the  doctor  thought  she 
might  come  to." 

Ho  ushered  Emma  into  a  neat,  comfortable  apartment,  and 
there  upon  a  bed  lay  tho  insensible  form  of  Nora.  The  physician 
stood  by,  and  one  or  two  women,  who  made  room  for  Emma  as 
she  came  in.    She  turned  to  the  physician  : 

"Do  you  think  she  still  lives  1" 

"  Well,  madam,  I  trust  she  will  revive  I  see  no  external  in- 
jury sufficient  to  cause  death.  You  aro  a  friend,  or  sister  ?  Per- 
haps the  sound  of  your  voice  might  rouse  her." 

Emma  went  close  up  to  her. 

"  Nora,  Nora !"  said  she,  with  a  shudder  through  her  whole 
frame. 

Her  eyes  opened,  but  her  gaze  was  wild  and  strange.  Sho  re- 
vived somewhat,  but  reason  seemed  gone. 

"  Do  not  carry  mc  home  I"  she  shrieked ;  "  anywhere  but  there !" 

"  A  singular  case,"  said  tho  physician.  "  The  wound  upon  the 
head  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  Was  your 
friend  perfectly  sound  in  mind  when  she  left  home?" 

Emma  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Perhaps  of  a  nervous,  excitablo  temperament,  and  the  shock 
was  too  much  for  her." 

Emma  sent  word  to  her  parents  of  Nora's  sad  state,  and  that 
afternoon,  her  father  came  to  take  her  home,  as  the  physician  said 
the  journey  would  not  injure  here.  They  brought  her  home,  and 
laid  her  upon  hor  own  bed,  and  for  weeks  she  struggled  with  a 
severe  brain  fever,  but  at  length  she  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger. 

A  few  weeks  more  passed.  She  grew  stronger  every  day ;  but 
she  never  inquired  for  Henry, — never  said  anything  about  her 
leaving  home,  and  Emma  was  afraid  to  introduce  the  subject.  At 
length,  taking  pity  upon  Henry,  who  haunted  the  house  like  a 
ghost,  she  ventured  to  say  to  her,  one  day,  when  she  seemed  pret- 
ty strong : 

"  Nora,  a  very  dear  friend  has  been  waiting  at  your  door  for 
weeks  ;  shall  I  admit  him  ?" 

"  Emma,  I  know  who  you  mean  ;  but  how  can  I  see  him  ?  Do 
you  know — " 

"  Yes,  Nora ;  I  know  all." 

"  All,  Emma  ? — you  don't  know  all ;  you  can't  know  how  we 
have  both  injured  you — our  best  friend." 

"Nora,"  said  she,  in  her  calm,  quiet  manner,  "I  know  all. 
Henry  is  nothing  to  me  now  but  a  friend.  The  matter  is  all  set- 
tled. He  does  not  love  me,  Nora.  If  you  love  him,  tell  him  so. 
All  I  wish  is  your  happiness." 

"  And  you  have  given  him  up  to  mo  ?  Emma,  Emma,  this 
must  not  be !  You  have  suffered — you  suffer  now.  I  will  not 
see  him." 

"  Nora,  havo  I  not  said  he  does  not  love  me  ?  God  keep  me 
from  marrying  one  who  loves  mc  not.  It  matters  little  whom  ho 
prefers,  so  that  he  does  not  love  mc.  I  would  give  him  up  to  my 
deadliest  enemy.  Don't  make  the  deed  more  meritorious  than  it 
really  is,"  said  she,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  have  loved  him  ;  I 
expected  to  marry  him  :  all  this  is  past.  He  loves  you,  Nora. 
Shall  I  call  him  ?" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Emma  went  out,  and 
soon  after,  Henry  entered  alone. 

The  sacrifice  was  accepted.  Nora  and  Henry  were  married, 
and  the  two  dreamers  led  a  dreamy  life.  No  doubt  they  were  very 
happy  in  their  own  way — the  child-husband  and  the  child-wife. 
Being  rich,  they  could  afford  to  dream  and  lead  an  easy,  idle  life. 
But  was  there  any  difficulty,  straight  went  a  messenger  down  to 
Farmer  Crosby  for  advice. 

In  course  of  time,  Nora  had  a  little  brood  of  children  about  her. 
Sho  petted  them — played  with  them ;  but  if  any  of  them  wero 
sick,  Emma  must  be  sent  for  to  nurse  and  prescribe  for  them  ;  and 
when  they  were  well,  they  were  oftener  to  be  found  at  the  farm 
than  in  their  own  home. 

Henry  dreamed  on,  but  the  great  deeds  he  was  to  accomplish 
lay  still  in  the  far-off  future.  The  book  he  was  going  to  write,  tho 
poem  which  was  to  make  him  immortal,  lay  still  in  tho  unworked 
quarry  of  his  brain.  His  children,  sad  disturbers  of  day-dreams, 
grew  up  around  him,  aud  the  old  house,  which  had  been  so  lonely 
in  his  boyhood,  was  gay  with  their  ringing  laughter.  Then  sports 
broke  in  upon  his  meditations  ;  then  wants,  as  they  grew  older, 
called  for  something  more  substantial  than  day-dreams.  So  he 
was  forced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  lands 
left  him,  as  promising  to  be  a  more  profitable  investment  of  his 
time  than  novels  or  poems,  which,  at  best,  arc  uncertain  property 
to  their  owners.  In  time  he  became  quite  a  respectable  fanner, 
though  the  neighbors  said  that  Farmer  Crosby  always  had  to  tell 
him  when  it  was  time  to  do  his  planting,  his  mowing,  and  his 
harvesting. 

By-and-by  there  came  up  a  subject  of  wonder  to  the  towns- 
people, in  the  fact  that  every  week  a  gentleman  of  fine  appearanco 
and  elegant  manners  was  seen  to  pay  regular  visits  at  the  home  of 
Farmer  Crosby.  The  visits,  of  course,  wero  for  Miss  Emma 
Crosby.  The  gentleman  was  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  mer- 
chant from  the  neighboring  city.  In  due  time  they  were  married, 
and  a  good  wife  she  made  him,  and  the  neighbors  said  sho  had 
done  as  well  as  if  she  had  married  the  squire's  son ;  and  she  was 
good  enough  for  anybody,  no  matter  how  rich  or  great. 
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TAl'NTON,  MASS. 

The  engravings  on  this  and  the  succeeding  page 
are  from  prominent  and  picturesque  points  in  the 
pleasant  and  prosperous  town  of  Taunton,  and 
were  from  drawings  made  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Kilburn,  whose  faithful  pencil  is  so  well  known  to 
our  readers.  The  first  engraving  represents  the 
Episcopal  Church,  on  Chur  ch  Street,  a  very  grace- 
ful building  of  the  Gothic  order,  standing  upon  a 
terraced  platform  ornamented  with  graceful  shade 
trees.  The  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Anthon. 
The  second  sketch  is  a  view  of  Church  Square. 
The  building  on  the  extreme  left,  partly  hidden  by 
trees,  is  the  Bristol  Academy,  situated  on  Acade- 
my Street.  The  next  building  is  the  Unitarian 
Church,  a  fine  stone  structure ;  Kev.  Charles  H 
Brigham,  pastor.  On  the  right  is  the  town-house, 
quite  an  imposing  building.  The  upper  part  of 
this  building  is  occupied  as  n  school  house.  Church 
Square,  from  the  number  of  fine  buildings  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  the  shade  trees  with  which  it 
is  liberally  adorned,  is  a  very  attractive  portion  of 
tho  town.  The  pedestrians,  carriages,  haycarts, 
etc.,  in  the  foreground,  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  a 
thriving  New  England  town.  Next  in  order  comes 
a  view  of  Taunton  Green,  a  truly  charming  place. 
The  noble  elms  that  surround  it  arc  now  in  their 
fullest  foliage  and  verdure,  as  represented  in  the 
picture,  while  the  figures  and  carriages  introduced 
by  our  artist  are  quite  characteristic.  The  build- 
ing on  the  left  is  the  Court  House,  a  very  neat 
structure.  The  small  building  in  the  centre  with  -:  . 
pillars  in  front  is  the  Taunton  Social  Library, 
while  beyond,  and  almost  obscured  by  the  embow- 
ering trees,  is  a  noble  building — the  Taunton  Ho- 
tel, kept  by  A.  J.  Pease.  The  last  view  in  the 
series  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Mason,  the 
proprietor  of  extensive  locomotive  works.  It  is  a 
very  fine  building,  and  stands  at  the  junction  of 
Clinton  and  High  Streets.  Taunton  is  the  semi- 
capital  of  Bristol,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Taunton  Kiver,  and  on  the 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Railroad,  35  miles  south  of  Boston. 
Our  engravings  have  shown  the  character  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out  and  ornamented.  The  town 
contains  a  large  number  of  elegant  private  residences  with  taste- 
ful grounds  and  gardens.  The  second  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  a 
fine  structure  with  three  domes,  stands  about  a  mile  north  by  west 
of  Taunton  Green.  The  manufactures  of  Taunton  are  exten- 
sive and  various,  consisting  of  locomotives,  steam  engines,  cotton 
and  other  machinery,  nails,  cotton  goods,  etc.  The  Taunton 
Locomotive  Company  is  an  old  and  prosperous  establishment. 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Co.  manufacture  locomotives  and  cotton  ma- 
chinery extensively.  Messrs.  Field  &  Son  manufacture  tacks  and 
nails  to  the  amount  of  $l,COO,000  annually.  The  Old  Colony 
Iron  Company  has  a  large  capital,  and  does  a  corresponding  busi- 
ness. Large  quantities  of  brick  are  manufactured  in  this  town. 
Ship-building  has  also  resumed  its  former  importance  here. 
Taunton  has  a  large  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  importation  of 
breadstufFs,  ranks  third  among  the  New  England  towns.  Among 
its  literary  institutions  are  a  high  school  and  academv,  which  en- 
joy high  repute.  The  Social  Library,  to  which  we  alluded  above, 
contains  a  large  numl>er  of  well-selected  books.  The  name  given 
by  the  Indians  to  Taunton  was  Cohannet,  and  Edward  Winslow 
and  Stephen  Hopkins,  who  came  hither  in  July,  1621,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  Englishmen  who  visited  it.  At  that 
time,  the  great  plague,  which  had  committed  such  ravages  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  New  England,  had  left  its  traces  in  the  for- 
lorn and  desolate  condition  of  Cohannet.  The  proprietorship 
was  then  claimed  by  the  sachem  of  Tetiquet.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  of  purchasers  of  Taunton  stands  the  name  of  Henry  Uxley, 


who  sold  out  his  house  and  real  estate  to  Richard  Williams  (pos- 
sibly a  relative  of  Roger  Williams),  who  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  Taunton,  though  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  a 
lady  of  family  and  fortune,  from  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, generally  has  the  credit  of  the  settlement.  "  An  ardent  do- 
sire  of  planting  another  church  in  the  American  wilderness  induced 
this  pious  Puritan  lady  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians.  She  died  in 
1654,  and  her  kinsman  placed  over  her  grave  a  stone  with  an  in- 
scription which  commemorates  her  virtues."  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  on  a  plan  similar 
to  that  of  Mount  Auburn,  stands  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
this  lady,  with  the  following  inscription  : — *'  The  Females  of 
Taunton  have  erected  this  monument  in  honor  of  Elizabeth  Pool, 
foundress  of  the  town  of  Taunton  in  1637.  Born,  before  the  set- 
tlement of  America,  in  England,  1589,  and  died  at  Taunton, 
May  21 ,  1054."  The  inscription  on  the  original  gravestone,  in 
the  old  burial  ground,  reads  : — "  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Pool,  a  native  of  old  England,  of  good  Family,  Friends 
and  prospects,  alt  of  which  she  left  in  the  prime  of  her  life  to  en- 
joy the  Religion  of  her  Conscience  in  this  distant  wilderness.  A 
great  proprietor  of  the  township  of  Taunton,  a  chief  promoter  of 
its  settlement  and  its  incorporation,  A.  I).,  1639,  about  which  time 
she  settled  near  this  spot,  and  having  employed  the  opportunytys 
of  her  virgin  state  in  Piety,  Liberality  of  manners,  died  May  21, 
A.  D.  1654,  aged  65,  to  whose  memory  this  monument  is  grate- 
fully erected  by  her  next  of  kin,  Iohn  Borland,  Esq.,  A.  D.  1771." 
The  first  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Taunton  was  born  about 
1660.    He  married  a  sister  of  Edward  Whalley,  a  major-general 


in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  one  of  the  regicide 
udges.  Mr.  Hooke  changed  his  residence  to  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  in  1640,  retained  to  England  in  1656, 
and  became  a  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  lord-protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  he 
was  silenced  for  non-conformity,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1677.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Plain 
Dealing  or  Newes  from  New  England,"  written 
by  Thomas  Leehford  of  Clement's  Inn,  January 
17,  1641,  and  pnblished  in  London,  1642,  reference 
is  made  to  the  first  church  in  Tannton.  "  Cohan- 
net, alias  Taunton,  is  in  Plymouth  patent.  There 
is  a  chnrch  gathered  of  late :  Master  Hooke,  pas- 
tor; Master  Street,  teacher.  Master  Hooke  re- 
ceived ordination  from  the  hands  of  one  Master 
Bishop,  a  schoolmaster,  and  one  Parker,  a  hus- 
bandman, and  then  Master  Hooke  joined  in  or- 
daining Master  Street.  One  Master  Doughty,  a 
minister,  opposed  the  gathering  of  the  church  there, 
alledging  that  according  to  the  covenant  of  Abra- 
ham, all  men's  children  that  were  of  baptized 
parents,  and  so  Abraham's  children,  ought  to  be 
baptized  ;  and  spoke  so  in  pobliqne,  or  to  that 
effect,  which  was  held  a  disturbance,  and  the  minis- 
ters spake  to  the  magistrate  to  order  him ;  the 
magistrate  commanded  the  constable,  who  dragged 
Master  Doughty  ont  of  the  assembly.  He  was 
forced  to  go  away  from  thence  with  his  wife  and 
children."  

A  CAITAIN  OF  ZOUAVE8. 

The  captain  of  Zouaves  could  scarcely  have 
exceeded  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Hand- 
some in  person,  manly,  frank,  and  courteous  in 
manners,  he  was  by  nature,  as  evidently  by  choice, 
a  true  soldier  of  the  tented  field.  In  fatt,  almost 
a  child  of  the  wild  Arabs,  from  having  served  in 
Algiers  since  his  beard  had  commenced  its  growth 
— his  home  the  camp,  his  resting-place  not  seldom 
under  the  vault  of  heaven.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, he  informed  me,  without  the  slightest 
assumption  of  manner  or  bravado,  that  he  had  been  five  times 
wounded — four  times  in  Algeria,  and  again  at  Inkermann.  On 
the  last  occasion,  General  Canrobert  had  sent  to  him  to  sav  that 
his  wound  should  be  bandaged  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  "  I  ask  for  nothing  more,"  he  replied.  "  This,  however, 
is  the  third  time  it  has  been  promised,  but,  as  yet,  I  have  never 
received  it."  "  Be  satisfied,"  said  Canrobert,  "  the  emperor  will 
never  neglect  a  brave  soldier."  "  I  obtained  the  wished-for  prize," 
ho  continued,  "  and  now,  though  scarcely  recovered  from  my 
wounds,  I  am  again  returning,  after  a  brief  visit  to  my  home,  to 
the  side  of  my  brave  comrades."  In  truth,  he  gave  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  not  having  recovered  from  his  wound  ;  nevertheless,  be 
was  all  anxiety  to  be  once  more  in  the  battle-field,  and  full  of  ener- 
gy and  manly  spirit.  Indeed,  the  day  subsequent  to  our  arriva 
at  Constantinople,  I  met  him  in  the  bazaar.  He  appeared  so  cast 
down — I  really  feared  he  had  some  great  cause  of  sorrow ;  and  so 
had  he.  His  brave  Zouaves,  as  he  called  them,  had  suffered 
severely  in  a  recent  sortie.  Of  this  he  had  just  been  informed 
and  he  took  the  fact  of  his  not  having  been  present  to  share  their 
dangers  as  much  to  heart  as  if  he  individually  had  been  the  cause 
of  those  disasters.  I  asked  him  if  he  frequently  visited  his  home. 
"  Rarelv,"  he  replied,  "  save  when  I  have  been  wounded,  and  then 
I  seek  rest."  Nevertheless,  his  family  were  alike  wealthy  and  of 
high  birth. — S»yah :  or,  the  Courier  to  the  Eatt. 


The  humor  of  exploding  many  things  under  names  of  trifles, 
fopperies,  and  only  imaginary  goods,  is  a  very  false  proof  either 
of  wisdom  or  magnanimity,  and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions. 
—Swift. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  GREEN,  TAUNTON,  MASS. 


A  FLOATING  CITY. 

The  "  Mistress  of  the  Seas,"  as  the  London  papers  name  the 
monster  steamship,  now  building  of  iron,  near  London,  is  in  the 
shapo  of  plates,  securely  rivetted  together!  Her  dimensions,  etc., 
are  thus  descrihed  : — She  has  a  douhle  side  fore  and  aft,  all  the 
way  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  taft'rail.  She  has  also  double 
decks.  By  this  means  great  buoyancy  and  strength  are  imparted 
to  the  vessel,  as  the  space  between  the  decks  and  sides  is  filled 
with  air.  She  is  built  in  eifiht  compartments,  all  air  and  water 
tight.  Her  registered  tonnage  is  23,000  tons,  with  capacity  for 
coal  in  addition  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  tons.  Her  draft  of  wa- 
ter when  loaded  will  be  28  feet,  and  when  unloaded  18  feet.  Her 
average  speed  is  computed  at  23  knots  or  miles  per  hour.  She 
will  bo  propelled  by  a  gigantic  screw,  23  feet  in  diameter,  four 
paddles,  and  by  sails.  Her  number  of  majts  will  be  seven,  three 
of  which  will  he  crossed  with  yards,  and  square-rigged,  as  in  a 
line-of-hattle  ship,  and  the  other  masts  will  have  fore  and  aft  sails. 
Her  number  of  boilers  will  be  ten,  five  on  each  side,  and  each  hav- 
ing ten  furnaces.  She  will  carry,  in  addition  to  a  sufficient  com- 
plement of  small  boats,  no  less  than  eight  small  screw-steamers, 
each  110  feet  in  length,  placed  four  on  each  side  of  the  vessel. 
These  steamers  will  land  and  embark  both  passengers  and  cargo. 
The  passengers'  berths  are  placed  on  both  sides  the  entire  length 
of  the  ship.  The  number  of  decks  is  four,  and  the  height  of  the 
principal  saloons,  which  are  in  the  centre,  is  15  feet.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  she  will  be  able  to  carry  is  600  first  class,  1800 
second  class,  and  10,000  troops  with  field  equipments.  Her  length 
is  680  feet,  her  breadth  of  beam,  83  feet,  depth  from  deck  to  keel, 
58  feet,  aggregate  length  of  saloon,  400  feet.  Her  commander 
will  be  Captain  Harrison,  with  a  crew  in  all,  including  seamen, 
engineers,  stokers,  etc.,  of  from  850  to  900  men,  consequently,  with 
all  on  board,  she  will  comprise  within  herself  a  population  of  a 
large  town,  or  even  city,  say  13,000  persons.  Nearly  1000  men 
are  employed  in  her  construction.  The  contract  price  for  her 
building  is  .£320,000.  There  are  then  the  ex- 
penses other  engines  and  the. fittings, victualing, 
etc.  The  mere  expense  of  launching  her  into 
the  water,  when  completed,  will  bo  no  less  than 
£40,000,  as  hydraulic  power  will  have  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  machinery  employed  of 
a  peculiar  construction.  She  will  enter  the  wa- 
ter broadside  on.  Her  deck  is  to  be  flush,  ex- 
cept for  cabin  entrances  and  similar  purposes,  so 
that  a  promenade  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  Great  Britain's  deck  will  be  available  for  the 
passengers.  The  floor  of  the  ship  is  perfectly 
flat,  the  keel  being  turned  inward  ami  rivetted  to 
the  inner  ship's  keel.  These  several  skins  are 
joined  to  each  other  by  longitudinal  webs  or  gird- 
ers, formed  of  plate  and  angled  iron.  There  are 
1 7  of  these  webs  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  which 
run  the  entire  length,  and  are  placed  at  such  dis- 
tances as  to  extend  upward,  at  intervals  of  about 
three  foet  from  the  keel  to  the  main  deck,  and 
again  closed  up  in  length  varying  from  20  to  60 
feet.  The  main  deck  is  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  20  feet  on  each  side,  and  iron  girders  bind 
one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  the  entire  vessel 
may  be  denominated  a  web  of  woven  iron,  the 
rivets  forming  the  fastenings,  and  the  webbed  or 
honey-comb  cells  becoming  an  indissoluble  struc- 
ture. The  compartments  between  the  outer  and 
inner  skin  will  hold  3000  tons  of  water  ballast. 
The  web  plates  are  of  inch  iron,  and  the  outer 
and  inner  skins  are  of  three-quarter  inch  iron. 
The  vessel  will  have  20  ports  on  the  lower  deck, 
each  five  feet  square,  to  receive  railway  wagons. 
She  has  also  60  ports  on  each  side  for  ventila- 
tion, and  an  abundance  of  dead  lights.  The  lower 
ports  are  10  feet  above  the  wakr  when  the  ship 
is  loaded. — JLIatifax  Sews. 


SMOKING  IN  GERMANY. 

The  propensity  of  smoking  is  declared  by  the  physicians  to  be 
actually  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  German  tendency 
to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  point  of  expense,  its  waste  is  enor- 
mous. In  Hamburg  alone,  fifty  thousand  boxes  of  cigars  have 
been  consumed  in  a  year,  each  box  costing  about  three  pounds 
sterling ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  puffed  into  the 
air  !  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  this  is  but  a  part  of 
the  expense  ;  the  cigar  adorning  the  lip  only  of  the  better  order, 
and  even  among  those,  only  of  the  young ;  the  mature  generally 
abjuring  this  small  vanity,  and  blowing  away  with  the  mighty 
meerschaum  of  their  ancestors.  This  plague,  like  the  Egyptian 
plague  of  frogs,  is  felt  everywhere  and  in  everything.  It  poisons 
the  streets,  the  clubs,  and  the  coffee-houses  ;  furniture,  clothes, 
equipage,  person,  are  redolent  of  the  abomination.  It  makes  even 
the  dullness  of  the  newspaper  doubly  narcotic ;  the  napkin  on  the 
table  tells  instantly  that  native  hands  have  been  over  it ;  every 
eatable  and  drinkable,  all  that  can  be  seen,  felt  heard,  or  under- 
stood, is  saturated  with  tobacco ;  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  but  a 
conveyance  for  this  poison  into  the  lungs  ;  and  every  man,  woman 
and  child  rapidly  acquires  the  complexion  of  a  boiled  chicken. 
From  the  hour  of  their  waking,  if  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
can  ever  be  said  to  wake  at  all,  to  the  hour  of  their  lying  down, 
which  in  innumerable  instances  the  peasantry  do  in  their  clothes, 
the  pipe  is  never  out  of  their  mouths  ;  one  mighty  fumigation 
reigns,  and  human  nature  is  smoke  dried  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  miles.  But  if  it  be  a  crime  to  shorten  life,  or  extinguish 
faculties,  the  authority  of  fhe  chief  German  physiologists  charges 
this  custom  with  effecting  both  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  They 
compute,  that  of  twenty  deaths  of  men  between  18  and  35,  ten 
originate  in  the  waste  of  the  constitution  by  smoking.  Tobacco 
burns  out  their  blood,  their  teeth,  their  eyes,  and  their  brains; 
turns  their  flesh  into  mummy,  and  their  mind  into  metaphysics. — 
Harnbury  Journal. 


WILLIAM  MASON'S  RESIDENCE,  TAUNTON,  MASS. 


RICHNESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  fisheries  of  Russia  are  most  extensive  and  valuable.  It  is 
stated  that  500,000  individuals  are  employed  about  them  in  the 
lower  Wolga  and  Northern  Caspian.  The  sea-coast  fisheries  in 
the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  AzofT,  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  are 
great  and  productive.  All  her  noble  rivers  everywhere  abound 
with  fish,  and  owing  to  the  numerous  fasts  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  consumption  of  fish  in  Russia  is  very  great.  There  are  in  the 
Russian  empire  542,177,248  acres  of  land  in  forests.  These  are 
of  immense  value,  and  as  communications  are  opened  up  through- 
out the  country,  they  will  become  still  more  valuable.  There  has 
been  immense  wastage  in  times  past,  but  of  late  years  the  govern- 
ment has  appointed  special  officers  to  look  after  them,  to  preserve 
them  from  unnecessary  destruction.  Russia  is  one  of  the  best 
wooded  countries  in  the  world.  The  quantity  of  timber  yearly 
consumed  must  be  immense,  when  we  n collect  that  nearly  all  the 
houses  throughout  the  Russian  empire  are  built  of  wood.  The 
number  of  horses  in  Russia  exceeds  by  7,000,000  the  total  num- 
bers in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  the  United  States,  and  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  together  about  14,000,000.  The  value  of  the  .vhole 
must  be  very  great  Saddle  horses  sell  from  300  to  1000  silver 
roubles  each ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  numbers  that  roam 
the  eastern  provinces,  say  4,000,000 — a  peculiar  and  hardy  and 
valuable  breed, — the  Russian  horses  are  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Their  cavalry  horses  are  equal  to  the  English,  and  superior  to  any 
other  in  Europe.  The  number  in  Russia  present  to  our  view  a 
force  equal  to  129,000,000  effective  men.  Taking  them  at  half 
the  average  value  (  £32  10s.)  of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
.£16  5s.  each,  the  total  value  will  be  .£.'154, 750,000.  The  number 
of  cattle  in  the  Russian  empire  exceeds  by  nearly  6,000,000  the 
total  number  in  France,  Austria  and  Prussia  (24,82.3,394),  and 
their  value  is  also  very  great.  At  half  the  average  value  of  those 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  amount,  at  seven  pounds  each,  will 
be  £2 17,000,000.  Minerals  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  kinds 
abound  in  Russia.    Salt  is  found  in  various 

E laces ;  but  there  is  a  district  of  country  on 
er  southern  frontier,  extending  nearly  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
line  mentioned,  between  both,  where  salt  is  found 
of  the  finest  quality  in  such  abundance  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  millions 
of  years  !  Immense  beds  of  sulphur  have  late- 
ly been  discovered  about  Secamara,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga ;  and  vast  gold  fields,  richer  than 
those  in  California  and  Australia,  have  lately 
been  discovered  around  the  sources  of  the  Lena. 
Silver  is  most  abundant  at  Nartshinsk,  on  the 
Chinese  boundary.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  all  Siberia  abounds  with  the  precious 
metals.  Very  large  fields  of  coals  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  especially  in 
the  iron  districts.  To  the  westward  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  Don,  in  the  government  of 
Ekatcrinoslay,  a  vast  field  of  the  very  finest 
anthracite  coal  has  been  found,  and  is  now  work- 
ing to  a  great  extent.  The  gold  produced  in 
the  Ural  Mountains  was,  in  1 85 1,  £3,500,000. 
Sometimes  it  is  much  more  and  nearly  double. 
Besides  gold  and  silver,  Russia  has  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  iron  mines,  yielding  that  metal  of  the 
very  finest  quality.  There  are  also  large  mines 
of  platina,  copper,  lead  and  zinc.  Copper  es- 
pecially is  found  in  the  government  of  Olonetz, 
and  in  the  Oural  and  Altai  Mountains.  It  is 
produced  to  the  extent  ot  about  a  million  pounds 
a  year.  Large  quantities  of  lead  are  obtained 
from  the  mines  of  Nertschiuk  and  Kholivano. 
The  iron  works  in  the  Oural  Mountains  employ 
above  fifty  thousand  laborers. — National  Intdti- 
gencer. 
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PICTORIAL  DRAAVINGROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  PRAYER  OF  AFFECTION. 

SI    GBRTRCDI    B.    B  U  N  H. 

Blessings  be  on  thee!  may  the  God  of  heaven 

Send  down  to  cheer  thee  through  thy  future  life 
The  richest  blessings  e'er  to  mortals  given, 

So  may  each  hour  with  happiness  be  rife ! 
May  friendship,  love,  and  all  those  tender  ties 

I'nto  the  human  heart  most  truly  dear, 
Cheer  with  their  sweet  and  kindly  sympathies 

The  rugged  pathway  of  thy  life  whilo  here! 

There  is  on  earth  a  bright,  angelic  band 

Of  sisters— a  blest  gift  to  mortals  given— 
When  nature  faints,  strengthening  the  weary  hand, 

And  pointing  still  the  languid  eye  to  heaven. 
0,  may  these  angel  guides,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love, 

Shed  o'er  thy  future  life  a  radiance  blest, 
Leading  thee  onward  to  the  world  above, 

Where  storms  are  o'er  and  where  the  weary  rest! 

May  all  that's  bright  around  thy  path  be  thrown, 

And  heaven's  own  sunshine  cheer  life  s  gloomy  way; 
And  when  around  thee  death's  dark  night  Is  thrown, 

May  it  but  usher  Ihee  to  endless  day  ! 
0,  may  this  prayer  bring  down  the  choicest  blessings 

Which  by  our  Father's  hand  are  ever  shed; 
And  may  its  influence  be  with  thee  resting, 

When  she  who  offers  it  is  with  the  dead! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Til  E  IIOUSE  IN  SHADOW. 

11T  FRANCES  M.  CIIESEBRo'. 

Is  that  part  of  the  city  of  Boston  denominated  the  "  South 
End,"  stocjd,  twenty  years  ago,  a  largo,  old-fashioned  building, 
painted  a  somhre  brown  color,  and  so  surrounded  by  high  brick 
walls  as  to  shut  out  the  soft  sunshine  that  played  upon  the  oppo- 
site roofs,  and  lighted  up  with  brightness  the  otherwise  gloomy 
dwellings.  For  many  years  had  this  quaint  old  building  sat  in 
the  shadow,  cold  and  stern  in  its  appearance,  and  forbidding  in  its 
surroundings.  The  front  windows  were  dressed  in  heavy  folds  of 
rich  but  faded  damask,  tsaA  heavily  carved  inside  shutters  excluded 
all  light  and  air  from  the  apartments. 

No  happy,  smiling  faces  of  children  were  seen  at  the  windows, 
looking  out  into  the  quiet  street,  no  merry  little  voices  were  heard 
at  their  noisy  games.  People  passed  and  re-passed  the  stern  old 
house,  and  wondered  who  was  shut  up  within  its  cloistered  walls. 
Children  never  played  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  mansion  ; 
lovers  never  lingered  beneath  the  heavy  shadow  that  enveloped 
the  dwelling  like  a  black  cloud ;  even  beggars  passed  on  and 
sought  the  sunshine  on  the  opposite  side  ;  only  now  and  then,  a 
lonely  wanderer,  houseless  and  weary,  stopped  in  the  fast  thicken- 
ing darkness  to  screen  himself  from  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
watchman,  in  the  deep  gloom  that  mocked  the  starlight  darkness 
of  the  night. 

A  heavy  brass  knocker  at  the  door  admitted  you  to  the  interior 
of  the  building.  Tho  people  who  lived  opposite,  sat  and  watched 
the  forlorn  appearance  of  the  old  house,  and  marvelled  as  day  fol- 
lowed day,  and  weeks  and  months  went  by,  why  so  few  persons 
passed  into  the  door  of  that  mysterious  dwelling.  There  it  stood, 
frowning  upon  you,  never  relaxing  its  stern  features,  cold,  cold, 
even  with  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun  shining  upon  it. 

Was  it  that  the  exterior  of  this  mansion  had  caught  the  gloom 
and  sternness  of  the  occupant  who  dwelt  within  ?  Had  the  shadow 
that  had  fallen  upon  the  life  of  the  still  beautiful  woman  who  lived 
within,  fallen  like  a  curse  upon  the  mansion?  The  busy,  curious 
neighbors  told  strange  legends  concerning  it,  but  whether  they 
drew  them  from  their  excited  imagination,  and  wove  them  out  of 
their  fertile  fancies,  or  founded  them  on  authentic  facts,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell. 

No  old  families  lived  in  the  vicinity.  The  houses  were  all  oc- 
cupied hy  new  inmates,  and  no  one  of  them  could  look  back  eight- 
een years  and  compare  the  appearance  of  this  particular  place  with 
its  present  gloomy  aspect.  It  stood  there  defying  curiosity,  and 
indifferent  to  tho  noisy  life  about  it. 

Just  so  indifferent  was  the  occupant,  who  through  the  weary 
days  and  nights  of  oach  succeeding  year  lived  within  these  walls. 
She  was  still  a  beautiful  woman,  but  stern  and  immovable  in  fea- 
ture as  the  face  of  the  mansion  itself.  She  was  a  woman  of  thirty- 
six  years,  though  to  young  eyes  sho  might  seem  ten  years  older. 
Let  us  pass  in  at  the  door,  through  the  dark  halls,  and  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  this  solitude,  and  there  seek  for  some  know- 
lodge  of  the  history  of  this  person. 

More  than  eighteen  years  before,  James  Howard  brought  into 
this  elegant  mansion  his  young  and  lovely  bride.  There  was 
much  gossip  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  young  heir  had 
married,  without  the  consent  of  his  parents,  a  young  girl  below  his 
position  in  life.  He  was  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  a  fortune  by 
inheritance  (of  which  this  old  mansion  was  a  small  part),  and 
could,  as  he  thought,  well  afford  to  incenso  his  parents  by  marry- 
ing as  his  fancy  dictated.  Edith,  his  young  bride,  was  very  beau- 
tiful, and  he  gloried  in  her  charms.  Sho  was  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating, and  easily  won  the  heart  of  the  rich  young  profligate. 

There  was  gossip  too  among  her  circle  of  friends.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  she  had  broken  a  plighted  troth,  to  marry  her  wealthy 
suitor.  She  had  torn  from  her  heart  the  image  of  one  who  had 
won  it  in  very  childhood,  to  gratify  an  ambition  to  rise  above  her 
then  humble  state.  It  was  told  how  the  young  student,  plodding 
his  way  through  poverty  to  achieve  a  name,  was  suddenly  crushed 
by  the  blow  given  by  her  gentle  hand.    He  was  hopeless,  reckless, 


forgot  his  God,  and  his  own  great  aims  that  had  hitherto  urged 
him  on  to  action,  and  for  a  time  lay  sunk  in  dissipation,  with  ruin 
hovering  over  his  head. 

Faint  rumors  afterwards  reached  the  ear  of  the  young  bride  that 
her  lover  had  sprung  up  from  his  infamy,  ami  with  mad  enthusi- 
asm was  rushing  on  again  to  reach  the  goal  that  had  glistened  be- 
fore his  boyish  eyes.  Then  all  knowledge  of  him  ceased,  or  at 
least  no  further  tidings  penetrated  those  thick  walls  to  cheer  the 
lonely  heart  that  pined  in  the  midst  of  its  splendors,  and  was  starv- 
ing by  tho  sido  of  a  plenteous  feast. 

Edith  was  a  gay  but  not  a  happy  bride.  She  swept  through 
those  spaciom  rooms  in  her  queenly  beauty,  the  admired  of  all 
oyes,  and  the  pride  of  her  worldly  husband,  but  with  tho  ghost  of 
an  old  sorrow  ever  by  her  side,  unseen  but  felt,  and  its  stealthy 
footsteps  followed  upon  her  soft  tread,  and  mocked  her  in  her  day 
dreams  of  gilded  happiness.  Pride  rose  in  her  soul,  and  with 
gigantic  will  sho  strove  to  thrust  out  the  spectre ;  but  in  vain,  for 
ever  glided  by  her  that  same  dark  presence,  sometimes  slipping 
into  shadow  and  secreting  itself  from  her  gaze  to  raise  false  hopes, 
then  suddenly  starting  up,  and  with  more  mocking  features  beck- 
oning her  on  to  the  extreme  verge  of  mental  misery. 

Edith  did  not  love  her  husband,  but  sho  bore  children  that  she 
did  love,  and  now  she  felt  that  the  old  sorrow  would  be  allayed, 
but  ever  in  the  quiet  of  her  happiness  came  the  spectred  memo- 
ries, and  hovered  about  the  cradle  of  her  dear  ones,  and  watched 
over  their  sleep,  and  jeered  upon  their  smiles.  This  wa«  the  worst 
of  all  trials.  Snc  almost  maddened  under  it,  and  even  her  chil- 
dren's happy  faces  and  their  merry,  sweet  voices  could  not  bring 
peace  to  her  heart. 

Years  passed  on.  James  Howard  lived  an  extravagant  and 
reckless  life,  but  his  large  fortune  was  not  wasted,  nor  his  good 
name  tarnished  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Death  arrested  him  in 
early  manhood,  and  he  passed  from  his  splendors  here  into  eternity 
almost  without  a  warning.  His  two  sons  grew  up  to  boyhood,  but 
inherited  his  diseased  constitution,  so  that  at  an  early  age  they  too 
were  taken  from  their  mother's  side.  One  daughter,  fragile  and 
beautiful  as  a  lily,  was  left  a  little  time  to  cheer  the  mother's  heart. 
She  lived  to  unfold  her  rare  beauty,  then  sickened  and  died. 

Edith  now  sat  down  amid  the  ghostly  shadows  of  her  palace 
home  and  turned  her  grief  inwardly,  keoping  her  eye  dry  and  her 
brow  placid,  but  nursed  the  sorrow  with  her  very  lifo  blood.  Un- 
like many  of  her  sex,  she  did  not  grow  gentle  and  tender  by  her 
grief.  Better  she  might  have  been,  if  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
nightly  vigils,  and  silent  watchings  could  make  her  so,  but  in 
aspect  she  seemed  to  be  slowly  turning  to  stone.  She  gave  up 
society  and  friends,  and  kept  about  her  only  one  faithful  attendant, 
who  had  known  her  in  happier  days.  The  other  servants  seldom 
saw  the  face  of  their  mistress. 

Thus  was  Edith  at  thirty-six  years  of  age.  A  few  old  friends 
still  clung  to  her,  and  refused  to  bo  shaken  off,  who  somotimes 
would  penetrate  into  the  solitude  of  her  life.  It  was  one  of  these 
faithful  ones  that  on  one  occasion  presented  herself  before  Edith, 
and  submitted  to  her  hearing  a  request. 

"  I  have  come  on  a  strange  errand,"  sho  said,  "  but  I  pray  that 
it  may  not  be  a  bootless  one." 

The  cold  face  of  Edith  grew  colder,  as  tho  soft,  womanly  voice 
of  the  friend  went  on  in  its  gentle  pleadings. 

"  Why  will  you  shut  out  all  lifo  from  your  soul  ?  Why  will 
you  rebel  against  the  good  God,  by  this  state  of  indifference  and 
selfishness  ?" 

Edith  choked  down  the  tenderness  that  stirred  her  soul,  and 
with  a  stern,  almost  unkind,  voice,  said  : 

"Because  it  pleaseth  me  so  to  do;  pass  on  to  your  request." 

"  It  is  this.  I  have  in  my  house  a  young  girl,  perhaps  ten  years 
old,  who  is  motherless  and  fatherless,  as  far  as  any  love  and  care 
are  concerned,  who  needs  a  home,  who  needs  your  kindly  care  and 
assistance.  Will  you  take  this  child  as  your  own,  and  bring  her 
up  to  fill  tho  place  which  your  own  beautiful  daughter  has  left 
vacant  ?" 

Tears  sprang  up  in  tho  heart  of  Edith,  but  she  stopped  tho  foun- 
tain, and  turned  it  back  before  it  reached  her  eyes. 

'*  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  request  ?  Who  could  live  in  those 
cold  shadows,  and  in  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  this  house  ?  All 
my  own  children  sickened  and  died  for  want  of  sunshine  without 
and  cheerful  tenderness  within.  Do  not  ask  me  to  change  my 
lot;  I  accept  it,  but  feel  no  joy  in  life." 

The  visitor  went  away,  sad  and  discouraged.  Edith  sat  down 
in  her  lonely  room,  buried  her  faco  in  her  hands,  and  groaned 
aloud.  The  cry  of  her  poor  heart  was  for  the  love  that  only  oneo 
had  blest  her  life.  The  years  that  had  passed  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished from  her  memory,  and  tho  thought  of  that  last  scene  with 
her  lover  seemed  as  an  occurrence  of  yesterday.  Tho  fine  face  of 
the  student  beaming  with  manly  love  was  before  her.  She  felt 
the  presence  of  the  loved  ono. 

Ah,  how  bitterly  did  she  weep  and  call  upon  the  past  to  give 
back  its  lost  happiness  !  She  started  and  grew  scared  by  tho  mock- 
ing spectres  of  buried  joys  that  went  stalking  through  her  memory. 
Then  recalling  all  her  pride,  she  seized  her  tenderness,  and  with  a 
despsratc  will  she  thrust  it  into  the  most  secret  niche  of  her  soul, 
and  turned  a  heavy  bolt  upon  it,  and  then  again  sho  was  the  cold, 
forbidding  woman. 

The  day  following,  Edith's  seclusion  was  again  interrupted  hy 
the  entrance  of  the  visitor  of  yesterday,  and  this  time  she  came  not 
alone.  She  led  by  the  hand  the  child  for  whom  she  had  solicited 
kindness  and  care.  Their  presence  seemed  to  awaken  Edith  from 
a  reverie,  for  she  looked  up  suddenly,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
pretty  face  of  the  little  stranger.  Instinctively  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  bid  the  child  approach.  There  was  something  in  the  soft 
eye,  and  the  wavy  hair  upon  the  temples,  that  recalled  some  old 
familiar  face.    She  started,  and  almost  gave  a  cry  of  pain  as  die 


little  one  opened  her  lips  to  speak.  What  was  the  magic  of  that 
little  face? 

"  Come  to  me,  child,"  said  Edith,  striving  to  regain  her  usual 
calm  and  cold  exterior. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  go,"  whispered  the  little  one,  clinging  to  the 
arm  of  her  more  genial  friend. 

"Go,  my  child,  there  is  nothing  to  fear."  This  command  was 
received  by  a  burst  of  tears  and  Bobs  from  the  sensitivo  child. 

One  look  of  reproach  from  the  faithful  friend  changed  tho  tone  of 
the  stern  woman,  and  in  a  more  tender  voice  she  again  bade  tho 
child  approach  her. 

Tho  little  girl,  striving  to  check  her  tears,  went  forward  at  tho 
lady's  bidding. 

"  What  is  your  name,  pretty  one?" 

"  Edith,  ma'am." 

"  Edith  !  why  were  you  named  Edith  ?" 

"  Mother  told  me  that  father  named  me  Edith  because  he  thought 
it  a  pretty  name." 

"Is  your  father  dead  ?    Tell  me  what  you  remember  of  him." 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  of  father  now.  Mother  is  dead,  and 
now  I  never  hear  any  ono  talk  of  him." 

"  Explain  to  me  what  you  know  of  this  child's  parentage,"  said 
Edith,  addressing  her  old  friend. 

"  There  is  little  I  can  tell  you.  Her  mother  was  a  young  and 
quiet  woman,  who  married  a  man  twice  her  years — a  lawyer  by 
profession.  After  a  few  years  of  married  life,  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  business,  lost  all  he  had  accumulated,  and  left  the  country  to 
seek  a  better  fortune  elsewhere.  For  a  time  his  wife  heard  from 
him,  and  occasionally  received  money  for  her  subsistence ;  but  for 
six  years  no  tidings  have  been  heard  of  him,  excepting  a  report 
that  he  had  taken  to  reckless,  di  sipatcd  habits." 

"  How  old  are  you,  Edith  ?" 

"  Ten  years,  ma'am." 

"  Will  you  come  and  live  with  me,  Edith  ?" 

"  Will  you  love  me  if  I  come?"  said  the  child,  looking  up  timidly. 

"  Yes,  dear  little  one ;  come  and  be  my  Edith.  I  will  love  you, 
and  bestow  all  care  and  kindness  upon  you." 

The  visitor  wept  tears  of  joy,  and  departed,  leaving  her  little 
charge  with  her  friend. 

There  was  something  about  tho  little  child  that  aroused  all  the 
old  girlish  tenderness  in  the  soul  of  the  stern  woman.  Her  little 
voice  awoke  memories  that  would  not  be  silenced.  Edith  felt 
from  the  first  moment  that  she  looked  on  the  child,  that  God  had 
sent  it  to  her  to  repay  her  for  the  wasted  love  of  her  youth.  The 
sorrow  was  over,  and  the  links  of  her  childhood  were  to  be  joined 
to  her  woman's  life,  and  she  was  to  live  and  be  better  and  happier 
for  the  discipline. 

The  child  grew  and  was  very  beautiful,  ncr  dainty  feet  chased 
the  shadows  away  that  had  hovered  over  the  gray  gloom  of  tho 
dwelling;  the  sunlight  was  let  in,  and  the  fresh  breath  of  heaven 
penetrated  into  apartments  musty  and  damp  from  long  neglect. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  there  came  a  man,  middle-aged  but  care- 
worn, to  the  mansion,  and  he  knocked  for  admittance.  He  passed 
through  the  hall  door  and  it  closed  upon  him,  shutting  out  from 
busy  life  without  all  further  knowledge  of  an  arrival  that  was  to 
bring  a  risen  joy  into  that  household.  The  woman  of  maturity 
and  the  careworn  man,  pilgrims  on  life's  rugged  road,  had  met  at 
one  of  the  last  mile  stones,  covered  with  the  dust  and  bruises  of 
their  thorny  journey,  and  recognized  each  other  at  a  glance. 

The  father  had  come  to  claim  his  child,  little  thinking  whom  ho 
was  to  thank  for  the  caro  of  his  little  neglected  one.  He  brought 
no  fortune  with  him,  only  the  wealth  of  reformed  habits  and  a 
freight  of  fresh  hopes.  It  was  not  yet  too  lato  to  begin  a  new, 
active  life.  Ho  came  to  find  his  child,  calling  by  the  sweet  namo 
of  mother  one  who  had  well  nigh  wrecked  his  life's  happiness. 
Should  she  not  retain  that  swoct  title  ?  Youth  and  passion  had 
passed,  manhood  was  in  all  its  prime,  but  even  with  the  charm 
and  romance  of  youth  gone,  why  not  walk  hand-in-hand  through 
the  remaining  journey,  supporting  each  other's  steps,  and  cheering 
by  each  other's  smilos  ! 

Again  the  old  mansion  witnessed  a  bridal  scene.  Then  tho 
sunlight  fell  softly  upon  the  old  roof,  yet  brown  and  sombre,  but 
the  happiness  within  had  penetrated  the  very  bricks  of  tho  walls, 
and  tho  shadows  seemed  less  heavy ;  indeed  they  stalked  off  in 
their  pomp  and  gloominess,  and  a  genial  light  played  without  and 
within. 

DINNERS  BEFORE  THEY  ARE  (,'OOKKI). 

Striking  is  tho  aspect  in  which  our  London  supply  presents 
itself  to  view,  when  we  consider  the  question — how  many  animals 
are  alive  and  growing  at  once,  destined  for  the  London  cattle- 
market  ?  It  is  supposed  that,  taking  the  average  age  of  bullocks 
and  sheep  when  brought  to  market  at  four  years  and  two  years 
respectively,  the  numbers  cannot  he  far  short  of  1,000,000  bullocks 
and  4,000,000  sheep,  thus  marked  out  for  the  metropolitan  dinner- 
tables.  Some  are  on  the  wild  moors  of  northern  Scotland  ;  some 
are  on  their  way  to  trysts  at  Falkirk  and  Galloway ;  some  aro 
under  the  charge  of  railway  companies,  for  transport  to  tho 
richer  soil  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk ;  some  aro  fattening  in  those 
two  counties,  or  in  the  midland  districts ;  some  may  bo  growing 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  or  Holstein,  and  some  in  Ireland  ;  the  short- 
woolled  sheep  may  be  luxuriating  on  tho  Downs  of  Sussex;  tho 
long-woolled  may  be  grazing  in  Leicestershire ;  some  are  suckling, 
and  some  aro  fattening. — London  Times. 


A  VEKERABEE  CLERGYMAN. 

The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  have  as  their  chaplain,  the 
venerable  Daniel  Waldo,  of  Syracuse.  He  was  nominated  for  tho 
office  by  Gen.  Granger,  who  stated  that  he  was  in  his  94th  year, 
and  has  been  a  Congregational  minister  for  more  than  70  years. 
He  is  yet  erect,  cheerful  and  active,  and  quite  gifted  in  his  profes- 
sion. "Mr.  Waldo  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  on  York  Isl- 
and, and  confined  with  several  hundred  more  in  the  far-famed  and 
fatal  Sugar-house  Prison,  in  New  York,  where  he  endured  suffer- 
ings and  cruellies  equalled  only  by  those  on  board  the  Jersey 
prison  ship. —  Washington  Globe. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE  (UPSEY  CHANT 

BY    BLANCHE  D'aHTOISE. 

Cheops'  grand  pyramid  pinking  'ncath  eandy  waves — 

Plains  over  which  the  wild  eimoon  blows; 
Tracks  wild  with  ages,  where  vultures  all  gory  rare, 

Eolang  the  queen  comes  of  all  Ziugaroos. 

Mounts  where  the  torrent  foams  headlong  and  thundering — 
Jungles  the  wild  Hons  hardly  pierce  through ; 

All  the  wide  world  over  Romany's  wandering, 
Nought  can  escape  from  the  wild  ZIngaroo. 

Statues  the  rising  sun  gilds  in  his  gorgeousness — 

Eye  of  the  universe — piercing  all  through! 
Sparks  of  his  glory  light  Zingari's  loneliness — 

Bleared  is  the  eye  of  the  seers  of  Zingaroo. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE  CAPE  ANN  WRECK. 

A  TRUE  SKETCH  OF  OUR  OWN  SEASHORE. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  OLIVER. 

The  dull  gray  clouds  had  been  gathering  all  day  in  the  sky.  It 
was  too  cold  to  have  a  downright,  hearty  rain,  or  even  snow  ;  but 
once  in  a  while  there  came  sharp,  spiteful  flecks  of  half-iciclo,  half- 
snow,  that  cut  against  tho  check  and  lips  like  steel.  At  the  north- 
east there  were  huge  masses  of  dense  clouds,  of  which  each  seemed 
to  embody  a  young  whirlwind  ;  and  at  the  south  there  was  a  cold, 
blue  line  above  tho  sea,  stretching  the  entire  length  of  the  coast, 
and  telling  of  approaching  storms  and  the  fierce  battle  of  the  wind 
and  wave. 

Down  in  tho  fisherman's  cottage,  near  the  beach,  and  scarcely 
protected  from  the  fury  of  the  waves  by  a  long  shelving  rock,  tho 
fisher's  wife  sat  in  mute  but  unmistakable  anxiety.  All  day  she 
had  watched  and  waited  for  the  welcomo  sight  of  the  little  frail 
bark,  to  which  all  her  treasures  were  entrusted,  save  one.  Her 
two  sons — one  fifteen,  the  other  nineteen  years  old — were  out  in 
the  samo  boat  with  their  father.  Her  daughter,  now  eleven,  sat 
by  her  side  with  an  unusual  expression  of  sorrow  on  her  childish 
face. 

One  after  another  the  rough  fishermen  would  come  in,  to  ask  if 
her  husband  had  come,  although  they  well  knew  that  he  had  not 
— for  thsy  had  begun  some  hours  before  to  have  fears  of  his  safety. 
And  no  one  know  better  than  Margaret  Beaman  herself,  that  un- 
less he  should  have  time  to  get  in  sight  before  dark,  tho  chances 
were  all  against  him.  A  dweller  by  the  sea  from  her  childhood, 
the  daughter  and  sister  of  fishermen,  and  now  for  twenty  years 
tho  wife  of  another,  she  would  be  likely  to  feel  and  calculate  the 
peril  to  which  she  was  certain  her  husband  was  exposed.  Me- 
chanically her  fingers  kept  on  working,  but  with  a  nervousness 
and  absence  of  interest,  painful  to  see.  And  there  were  those 
who,  before  the  dull  afternoon  had  begun  to  deepen  its  shadows, 
were  sitting  by  her  in  the  quiet  room,  and  talking  of  tho  probabili- 
ties which  now  scorned  so  faint. 

"  If  he  can  but  round  yonder  point  afore  dark,"  said  Thomas 
Hallock,  an  old  and  experienced  seaman,  "  he  will  get  in  safe 
enough,  for  the  boat  goes  over  the  wave  like  a  bird — but  I  am 
afeared  it  will  bo  night  afore  he  makes  the  point." 

Margaret  kept  on  her  work,  but  little  Jenny  could  not  imitate 
her.  Tho  child  went  sadly  and  put  away  her  playthings  in  the 
closet,  and  sat  down  a-jain  by  the  fire  with  clasped  hands,  and  a 
thoughtful  look  on  her  little  brown  face  that  was  pitiful  to  see. 
Her  little  heart  was  yearning  for  her  father  and  brothors,  and  she 
noted  every  word  that  Thomas  Hallock  had  uttered. 

There  was  a  portentous  lull  in  the  atmosphere  now.  It  grew 
darker  and  blacker  without,  and  in  the  low  room  they  could  hard- 
ly distinguish  each  other's  faces.  Could  they  have  done  so,  Mar- 
garet would  have  seen  that  the  brave  old  seaman  turned  pale,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  in  his  countenance.  Lower,  darker  grew 
tho  blackness,  and  then  the  winds  were  lot  loose.  Down  came  the 
blinding  storm  of  hail,  rain  and  snow  mingled  together,  and  above 
all,  and  over  all,  the  fierce  wind  triumphed.  Not  a  living  thing 
could  have  walked  the  beach  for  an  instant  without  being  swept 
into  the  sea;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  few  scattered  huts  trembled 
as  they  heard  clapboards  and  shingles  torn  off  and  carried  hun- 
dreds of  yards,  up  into  the  town  itself. 

Above  the  beach  a  few  stunted  and  crooked  trees  had  grown  for 
years,  slowly  indeed,  but  with  some  progress  towards  mature  size. 
These  were  lifted  like  feathers  from  the  ground,  and  borne  vio- 
lently over  tho  tops  of  the  low  houses.  Windows  were  blown  out, 
fences  scattered,  and  gate  posts  uprooted  ;  and  in  the  littlo  barns 
attached  to  almost  all  tho  dwellings,  the  solitary  cows  were  kick- 
ing and  plunging  furiously.  Tho  houses  themselves  rocked  liko 
so  many  cradles ;  and  men  who  had  braved  the  ten  ors  of  the  sea 
for  years  in  vessels  like  egg  shells,  now  quivered  and  trembled  in 
their  wind-shaken  habitations  on  the  land. 

Margaret  sat  speechless  and  faint  in  the  dark  room,  unperceived 
by  her  neighbors,  who  chatted  on  in  the  lulls  of  the  storm,  in  a 
low,  monotonous  tone,  which  almost  distracted  her,  while  yet  she 
could  mako  no  effort  to  hush  them  into  silence.  There  was  a 
slight  pause  in  the  storm,  while  it  seemed  gathering  itself  up  into 
new  fury,  and  the  sky  was,  for  a  moment,  less  dark.  No  one 
came  in — for  no  one  could  have  stood  againtt  tho  fierce  wind  long 
enough  to  have  passed  from  one  cottage  to  another ;  and  even  tho 
monotone  of  Thomas  Hallock  ceased  to  be  heeded  by  the  ear  of 
Margaret.  Her  work  had  dropped  from  her  hands  when  tho  in- 
creased darkness  came  on,  and  she  sat  clasping  little  Jenny's 
hand,  as  if  to  feel  that  she  had  at  least  one  left. 


O,  that  treacherous  sky  of  the  morning,  which  had  tempted  the 
fisherman  and  his  sons  to  take  out  the  boat,  which  was  nearly  past 
using !  But  the  morning  sun  had  risen  so  gloriously,  and  the 
winds  slept  so  tranquilly  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  scarce 
rippling  their  glassy  surface,  that  Ansel  and  William  had  prevailed 
on  thoir  father  to  go  out.  He  went  at  their  earnest  pleading,  but 
told  Margaret  they  should  be  in  long  before  supper  time. 

In  the  midst  of  the  temporary  lull  which  succeeded  a  long  and 
loud  clashing  of  the  elements,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Agnes 
Blair,  who  was  William  Beaman's  betrothed  wife,  came  in.  How 
the  poor  girl  had  weathered  the  storm  sufficiently  to  arrive  there 
in  safety,  it  was  impossiMo  to  say.  Her  hair  and  clothes  were 
drenched  in  wet,  and  her  face  gleamed  up  liko  a  white  lily,  as  she 
entered.  Thomas  Hallock  took  her  hand,  and  almost  reverently, 
as  if  fearing  to  touch  one  under  so  great  sorrow,  ho  led  her  to  a 
seat  by  the  fire,  and  took  off  hor  wet  shawl.  No  word  was  spokon, 
but  she  had  sat  there  but  a  few  moments,  when  a  gun  was  heard. 
Another  and  another  1 — fast  and  loud  they  came,  and  the  old  sailor 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  ran  out  into  the  blinding  storm. 

Poor  Margaret  knew  that  the  signals  were  not  for  her.  It  must 
be  some  largo  vessel,  that  was  now  coming  fast  onward  to  its  de- 
struction ;  and  down  in  the  depths  of  her  troubled  spirit  she  felt, 
for  a  moment,  that  there  was  some  comfort  in  the  thought,  that 
there  she  would  not  bo  the  only  bereaved  one. 

But  it  was  a  thought  born  of  her  present  distraction,  and  not  a 
real  sentiment — for  she  was  too  kind-hearted  to  cherish  it.  The 
firelight  shone  upon  tho  faces  of  her  companions,  and  she  looked 
mournfully  towards  Agnes  Blair,  as  if  to  ask  her  sympathy ;  but 
the  girl  sat  with  closed  eyes,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sinking  boat, 
as  it  was  pictured  on  her  mind. 

On  leaving  the  house,  Thomas  Hallock  had  called  to  two  stout 
fishermen,  John  and  George  Swift,  to  come  out  and  reconnoitre 
the  beach,  if  possible,  and  try  if  they  could  see  or  hear  anything 
of  the  vessel  which  was  in  such  evident  nearness  to  the  shore. 

Tho  storm-king  had  spent  tho  greater  part  of  his  fury,  and  as 
the  clouds  thinned  a  littlo,  the  three  men  thought  they  could  per- 
ceive the  tall  masts  of  a  ship  rocking  to  and  fro,  at  a  very  slight 
distance  from  the  beach — so  slight  as  to  appear  in  the  greatest 
possible  danger.  It  was  -the  work  of  only  a  very  few  minutes  to 
roll  down  to  tho  water's  edge,  and  to  set  on  fire,  a  number  of  bar- 
rels smeared  thickly  with  tar  and  pitch  ;  and  almost  beyond  their 
expectations,  they  blazed  fiercely,  and  threw  a  broad  gleam  upon 
the  waves.  Still  tho  ship  came  on  pitching  and  rolling,  now  deep 
in  tho  trough  of  the  sea,  now  mountains  high,  and  threatening 
each  moment  to  be  thrown,  a  shattered  wreck,  upon  the  shore. 
She  was  now  so  near,  that  in  the  lulls  of  the  storm,  they  could 
distinctly  hear  the  shouts  of  those  on  board. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  to  those  three  brave  seamen.  They 
did  not  forget  that  Dennis  Beaman  and  his  sons  were  probably,  if 
alive,  exposed  to  the  merciless  elements ;  nor  could  they  conceal 
from  themselves  the  fact,  that  any  attempts  to  succor  those  who 
were  already  in  sight,  would  involve  almost  certain  death  to  him 
who  should  make  it.  And  yet,  how  could  they  stand  there  inac- 
tive, and  see  that  noble  ship,  as  they  now  found  it  to  be,  go  down 
to  the  deep  without  an  effort  to  save  the  precious  lives  with  which 
she  was  freighted  ? 

A  crash  from  the  ship,  which  struck  at  that  moment,  decided 
them.  A  small  boat,  which  lay  between  two  rocks  so  tightly 
wedged  that  even  the  wind  had  not  lifted  it  out  of  its  place,  was 
turned  upwards,  and  two  pairs  of  stout  oars  were  found  under- 
neath. They  dragged  it  to  the  water's  edge  and  embarked.  It 
floated  over  tho  waves  like  an  egg-shell,  and,  in  spite  of  the  storm, 
the  two  young  oarsmen  managed,  with  Hallock's  assistance,  to  get 
her  near  to  the  spot  where  they  supposed  the  ship  to  have  struck. 
There  were  one  or  two  whito  faces  gleaming  up  under  the  light  of 
tho  tar  barrels,  as  tho  bodies  floated  inward ;  and  the  fishermen 
saw  that  they  were  strorrg  and  able  swimmers,  and  they  rowed 
still  more  swiftly  to  the  ship.  Overhead,  the  storm  had  abated ; 
but  the  surf  ran  mountains  high,  and  the  billows  foamed  and  boiled 
in  their  mad  rage,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  frail  thing 
that  danced  over  them,  with  its  precious  freight  of  human  life. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  spot  where  the  ship  was  stranded, 
when  they  heard  a  cry  that  almost  froze  their  blood.  She  had 
parted  amidships,  and  the  people  were  throwing  themselves  into 
the  sea. 

11  and  then  all  was  hushed. 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek — the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony." 

They  reached  at  length  tho  bare  and  shapeless  rock  on  which 
the  6hip  had  struck.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  persons  stand- 
ing on  it,  and  a  few  who  had  not  yet  left  tho  creaking  timbers  of 
the  ship,  and  Hallock,  the  experienced  and  more  daring  seaman, 
called  to  tho  sufferers  to  descend  carefully  into  the  littlo  boat. 
Not  a  boat  had  yet  been  taken  out  from  the  ship.  Hallock  and 
George  Smith,  with  incredible  difficulty,  managed  to  get  out  tho 
long  boat,  and  to  take  out  tho  remaining  persons  who  still  clung 
to  the  wreck ;  while  John  Swift  was  left  to  take  caro  of  their  little 
shallop. 

But  while  John  was  wondering  how  his  single  arm  could  pos- 
sibly aid  them  to  the  shore,  tho  pair  of  oars  next  his  own  wcro 
seized  by  a  strong  arm,  and  even  in  the  darkness  he  recognized 
Dennis  Beaman  !  John  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and  Dennis  knew 
his  voice. 

"John,  my  good  fellow,  did  you  know  we  were  here?"  said  he, 
eagerly. 

"  No,  but  we  shall  be  thankful  enough  to  take  you  homo,  too  I" 
It  was  all  that  cither  could  say,  for  tho  boat  was  now  full,  and 
their  strength  and  skill  were  all  needed.    Both  boats  were  now 
within  range  of  tho  beach  fires ;  and  before  they  could  land,  they 


saw  figures  in  tho  bright  light,  apparently  bending  ovi  ad 
and  dying. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  though  the  waves  kept  up  their  wailing 
monotone,  and  the  boats  were  safely  brought  to  land.  As  the  ex- 
hausted people  touched  the  shore,  a  cry  of  deep  gladness,  in  which 
the  voice  of  woman  was  heard,  greeted  them.  On  the  beach  lay 
two  or  three  bodies,  from  which  the  life  seemed  wholly  gone  out; 
but  tho  sailors  carried  them  to  the  nearest  houses,  one  of  which 
was  Dennis  Beaman's  cottage.  Margaret  was  bendiDg  over  the 
pale  face  of  a  boy  nearly  tho  age  of  her  youngest  son,  Ansel,  and 
trying  by  every  means  to  restore  him.  A  faint  motion  had  just 
encouraged  her  to  hope,  when  in  rushed  her  two  sons,  followed  by 
her  husband  !  Margaret  did  not  faint,  and  only  for  a  moment  did 
she  slacken  her  exortions.  She  thought  of  tho  boy's  mother,  and 
renewed  her  efforts.  Her  husband's  more  practised  skill  soon 
availed,  and  wrapping  the  youth  in  warm  blankets,  they  laid  him 
tenderly  down  upon  little  Jenny's  bed. 

From  one  of  the  seamen,  who  happened  to  be  brought  to  Bea- 
man's house,  they  learned  that  ho  was  a  passenger ;  that  his  father 
had  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  which 
was  bound  to  New  York  from  London.  This  was  all  that  tho 
man  know,  except  to  testify  to  the  boy's  generous  and  affectionate 
disposition,  that  had  charmed  all  on  board,  and  made  him  a  uni- 
versal favorite ;  and  that  when  the  danger  was  at  its  height,  there 
were  several  of  the  passengers  and  crew  who  were  calling  loudly 
for  Howard  Stanton. 

Beside  him,  on  the  low  bed,  lay  Agnes  Blair,  stricken  down 
with  sudden  blight  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  men  with  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  body  of  tho  boy ;  nor  had  all  their  efforts  availed  to 
rouse  her  from  that  deathlike  swoon.  Her  sweet  face  was  paler 
even  than  that  of  Howard  Stanton.  And  it  was  not  until  the  boy 
was  fully  restored,  and  tho  present  anxiety  for  his  life  was  past,  that 
she  opened  her  eyes  to  see  William  Beaman  kneeling  by  her  side ; 
and  at  a  little  distance  his  father  and  Ansel  were  heating  blankets, 
and  wrapping  them  around  the  slight  figure  that  lay  near  her. 

Margaret  was  gliding  round,  with  her  face  all  wet  with  the  tears 
which  she  could  not  shed  before;  and  little  Jenny  was  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  doing  everything,  and  handing  everything,  just 
in  the  right  time,  while  Thomas  Hallock  was  trying  to  hide  his 
real  sympathy  under  a  rough  voice,  which,  nevertheless,  some- 
times trembled,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  restrain  it. 

Morning  came — tho  clear,  cold,  wintry  morning,  with  a  sky  as 
purely  blue  and  cloudless,  as  if  no  storms  had  ever  reigned  trium- 
phant over  those  now  laughing,  dancing,  sparkling  waves.  Tho 
sea  was  sublimo  in  its  beauty  on  that  morning,  as  if  it  had  forgot- 
ten its  "  heathenish  and  fearful  dealing  with  human  life  "  of  the 
previous  night.  The  beach  was  strewn  with  wrecks  from  the  ship, 
and  afar  off,  tho  little  fishing-boat,  from  which  Dennis  and  his 
sons  had  been  taken  into  the  ship,  was  floating  over  the  waves 
unhurt ! — whilo  the  nobler  vessel  was  broken  into  fragments.  A 
few  had  perished,  and  their  bodies  were  floating  inward  towards 
tho  beach  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  saved  by  the  matchless 
bravery  of  the  three  seamen.  We  build  monuments  to  heroes 
who  peril  their  lives  for  glory  ;  but  for  such  as  these,  we  have  no 
visible  tribute  1  But  there  is  a  better  monument  in  human  hearts ; 
and  the  prayer  of  those  whose  beloved  ones  were  saved  on  that 
fearful  night  will  not  fail  to  ascend  for  the  bravo  men  who  rescued 
them  from  an  ocean-grave. 

How  fondly  did  Margaret  hang  over  the  beautiful  boy  whoso 
life  she  had  so  tried  to  save  !  It  was  long  before  he  fully  recov- 
ered ;  but  when  he  did,  there  was  a  world  of  gratitude  in  that 
young  heart,  which  in  after  years  blossomed  out  into  lovo  for 
sweet  Jenny  Beaman,  and  turned  the  fisherman's  cottage  into  a 
lovely  and  pleasant  home,  still  standing  in  that  "  kingdom  by  the 
sea." 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  DEATH. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  United  States  Arsenal,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  embrace  an  area  of  27  miles.  In  the  threo 
magazines  there  are  30,000  pounds  of  powder,  and  9,000,000 
rounds  of  cartridges  for  small  arms  and  cannon.  The  storehouses 
contain  35,000  muskets,  rifles,  pistols  and  carbines,  2500  saints, 
100  cannons,  600,000  cannon-balls  and  shells,  30,000  pounds  can- 
ister, and  accoutrements  for  10,000  men.  The  total  value  of  tho 
land  and  buildings,  with  their  contents,  is  over  $1,000,000. — New 
York  Express. 


CHEAPE3T  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S    DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  Monthly  hafl 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  It  has  increased  its  circulation,  the  pro- 
prietor has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness,  is  admitted  by  every  one, 
containing,  as  it  does  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number, 
being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and  forming  two  volumes  a  year,  of 
six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum, 
for  ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou'8  Dollar  Monthlt  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  8ne  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  sixteen  years.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,  TALES,  POEMS,  STOItlES  OF  THE  SEA,  SKETCHES,  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES,  WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  In  the  country.  It  is  »l«o  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  nofcnble  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoverhe 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  fanning  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  each  num- 
ber being  complete  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pnges :  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  it*  peculiar  sect  or  clique.  Th is  work  is 
intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  ae 
any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  Hie  hands  of  a  family  circle.  It  Is 
in  all  its  departments,  fresh  and  original,  and,  what  it  purports  to  be,  the 
oheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive 
the  Magazine  for  one  year ;  or  any  person  sending  us  eight  subscribers  and 
eight  dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 
Specimen  numbers  furnished  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLllU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremoot  and  Bromfield  8ts.,  Boston,  Mags. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


THE  MISSES  FOX. 

Our  readers,  believers 
and  non-believers  in 
Spiritualism,  will  thank 
us  for  presenting  them 
portraits  of  the  "  origi- 
nal rappers,"  the  Misses 
Fox,  of  Rochester,  who 
have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  world.  The 
likenesses  are  from  a  da- 
guerreotype by  Meade 
Brothers,  of  New  York, 
and  are  therefore  reli- 
able. Since  the  origin 
of  the  rapping  excite- 
ment in  Rochester,  in 
1849,  mysterious  de- 
monstrations of  the  na- 
ture of  those  of  which 
the  Misses  Fox  were 
the  media  have  been  sig- 
nalized all  over  the 
world  ;  they  have  given 
rise  to  books,  pamph- 
lets and  newspapers 
without  number,  and  the 
believers  in  their  spirit- 
ual origin  arc  numbered 
now  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  phe- 
nomenaoxhibited  by  the 
media  are  so  curious, 
that  learned  and  scien- 
tific men  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  investigate 
them,  and  various  are 
the  theories  by  which 
they  are  sought  to  be 
accounted  for.  One  of 
the  most  elaborate 
works  on  the  subject  is 
that  by  Professor  Ma- 
han.  Prof.  Faraday, 
of  England,  has  also 
given  the  subject  his  at- 
tention, and  honored  it 
with  his  theory.  Con- 
gress has  been  memori- 
alized to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation ; 
but  as  yet  our  legisla- 
tors have  not  seen  fit  to 

devote  their  time  to  spiritualism.  Of  the  ladies,  whose  portraits 
we  present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  no  imposture  has 
been  found  upon  them ;  and  that  committees  composed  of  the 
cutest  Yankees,  both  male  and  female,  have  failed  to  discover  any 
secret  machinery  or  fixtures,  by  which  the  sounds  heard  from  and 
about  them  might  have  been  produced. 


of  which  two  persons 
have  attached  them- 
selves. The  whole  scene 
is  one  that  cannot  be 
contemplated  without 
emotion,  while  it  is  one 
that  will  dwell  on  the 
memory  of  eye-witness- 
es forever.  An  attempt 
was  made  after  she 
struck,  to  make  the 
shore  and  land  passen- 
gers, but  she  filled  too 
rapidly.  The  boats  left 
with  all  they  could  car- 
ry, and  reached  Consti- 
tution ,a  seaport  of  Chili, 
1 8  miles  off.  The  disas- 
ter occurred  at  8  in  the 
evening.  At*  A.M., the 
next  day,  there  were  no 
traces  of  the  vessel,  and 
out  of  the  large  number 
on  board  a  great  majori- 
ty perished.  Of  how 
many  tragedies  like  that 
we  have  delineated  has 
the  ocean  been  the  thea- 
tre !  How  many  gallant 
vessels  have  gono  down 
in  the  storm  and  gloom, 
with  no  record  of  their 
fate  !  Yet  still  the  hardy 
mariner  treads  the  deck 
fearlessly — for  he  knows 
that  death  meets  us  eve- 
rywhere, on  shore  as 
afloat,  in  the  ship-of- 
battle  and  in  the  calm 
pursuits  of  peaceful  life, 
and  that  an  overruling 
Providence  orders  all 
things  for  the  best. 


WRECK  OF  THE  CAZADOR,  CHILIAN  STEAMER. 

Last  winter,  with  its  unusually  wild  and  stormy  weather,  was 
sadly  prolific  of  disasters  on  the  coast  and  ocean.  The  details  of 
the  wreck  delineated  in  our  engraving  are  doubtless  so  familiar 
to  our  readers,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  painful 
particulars.  It  is  enough  to  remind  them,  that  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment steamer,  Cazador,  a  fine  vessel,  on  her  voyage  from  Tal- 


TIIE  SISTERS  FOX,  TIIE  ORIGINAL  SPIRIT  RAPPERS. 


cahuano  to  Valparaiso,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons 
on  board,  was  driven  on  a  reef  oft'  Point  Carranza,  near  Maule, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1856,  and  nearly  all  perished.  Our 
engraving  is  from  a  drawing  made  by  an  eye-witness,  and  deline- 
ates the  terrible  occurrence  with  fidelity.  The  scene  is  startling  and 
terrific.  The  wild  waves  are  breaking  over  the  bows,  and  are  fast 
engulphing  the  gallant  fabric,  sweeping  oft'  the  unfortunate  crew 
and  passengers,  men,  women  and  children,  by  scores.  Their 
struggling  forms  are  seen  contending  with  the  furious  billows  that 
whirl  them  on  the  jagged  rocks.  Some  arc  ascending  the  rigging  ; 
some  throwing  themselves  overboard  ;  others,  incapable  of  exer- 
tion, are  lifting  their  hands  in  an  agony  of  despair.  The  steers- 
man still  clings  to  the  wheel,  faithful  to  the  last.  Two  boats  are 
in  the  foreground  seeking  to  save  a  few  of  the  sufferers  from  earth- 
ly annihilation.    In  the  foreground  are  seen  floating  spars,  to  one 


PETRIFIED  CITY. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  who  pro- 
ceeded, some  years  ago, 
with  an  expedition  from 
Tripoli,  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa,  says  : 
"  As  one  of  my  friend* 
desired  me  to  give  him 
an  account  of  what  I 
knew  touching  the  petrified  city,  situated  seventeen  days'  journey 
from  Tripoli,  by  a  caravan,  to  the  southeast,  and  two  days'  jour- 
ney from  Ongucla,  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard  from  different 
persons,  and  particularly  from  the  mouth  of  one  man  of  credit, 
who  had  been  on  the  spot ;  that  it  was  a  spacious  city,  of  a  round 
form,  having  great  and  small  trees,  furnished  with  shops,  with  a 
large  castle  magnificently  built.  That  he  has  seen  there  several 
sorts  of  trees,  all  of  stone.  That  he  saw  also  figures  of  men  in 
different  postures ;  some  folding  in  their  hands  staffs,  others  bread  ; 
every  one  doing  something ;  even  women  suckling  their  children — 
all  of  stone.  That  he  went  into  the  castle  by  three  different  gates, 
though  there  were  many  more ;  guards  were  at  these  gates,  with 
pikes  and  javelins  in  their  hands.  In  short,  that  he  saw  in  this 
wonderful  city  many  sorts  of  animals,  as  camels,  horses,  asses 
sheep,  and  various  birds,  all  of  stone. — Corning  GazetU. 
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Spring,  in  our  New  England  climate,  is  a  period  of  strife  be- 
tween sun  and  rain,  cold  and  heat,  wind  and  calm,  frost  and 
warmth — a  protracted  struggle,  enlivened  by  very  frequent  visita- 
tions of  that  most  agreeable  morning  and  evening  caller,  that 
"unbidden  guest,"  the  east  wind.  We  do  not  fairly  realize  that 
winter  is  gone  till  June — glorious  June,  with  its  wealth  of  foliage, 
its  glory  of  grass  and  flower,  and  its  prodigality  of  sunshine, 
bursts  upon  us.  Then,  we  are  ready  to  sing  with  Solomon,  "  Lo  1 
the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear 
on  tho  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  These  genial  sunbeams, 
that  greet  us  so  early  and  leave  us  so  late,  give  promise  of  nature's 
choicest  delicacies.  Strawberries  and  cream  I  "  Think  of  that, 
Master  Brook."  They  are  among  the  gifts  of  open-handed  June. 
Says  good  old,  kind-hearted,  genial,  pious  Izaak  Walton,  "  Doubt- 
less God  could  make  a  better  fruit  than  the  strawberry,  but  doubt- 
less God  never  did."  But  those  know  not  the  strawberry  who 
have  eaten  it  only  in  a  confectioner's  saloon,  gathered  over  night 
and  partaken  of  amidst  the  dust  and  din  and  whirl  of  the  city. 
Fresh  from  the  vines,  with  the  dew  of  morning  glittering  on  them, 
with  cream  unconscious  of  adulteration,  and  sugar  white  as  the 
December  snow  upon  Mount  Washington,  then  strawberries  are  a 
"  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king."  So  June  comes  to  us,  first 
month  of  the  summer,  with  her  fairy  fingers  full  of  first-fruit  offer- 
ings, to  herald  the  advent  of  a  season  of  geniality  and  delight. 
Forgotten  are  winter's  coldness  and  winter's  disports — the  freezing 
blast,  the  deep  snow,  the  flying  cutter,  the  musical  sleigh-bells. 
But  we  have  snow  white  blossoms,  and  birds  more  musical  than 
bells,  and  rambles  "  under  the  greenwood  trees,"  and  moonlight 
and  music  out  of  doors,  and  picnics  and  a  thousand  pleasant 
things  to  make  summer  pass  like  a  dream. 


Travel. — It  has  become  fashionable  of  late  to  make  up  a  par- 
ty to  visit  Europe  and  charter  the  whole  cabin  of  a  vessel.  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  and  twenty  of  his  parishioners  tried 
this  scheme. 

Masonic  Hall. — It  is  proposed  that  the  contemplated  Masonic 
Hall  in  Now  York  shall  bo  located  on  Broadway,  be  built  of  brown 
sands tono  or  marble,  to  be  five  stories  high,  100  feet  front  and  125 
feet  deep. 

Europe  — Tho  travel  to  Europe  is  immense  this  season.  Berths 
on  board  steamships  are  engaged  as  far  ahead  as  September.  This 
looks  as  if  money  were  plonty  and  business  brisk. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  In  1643,  the  houses  in  New  York  were  mostly  of  one 
story,  with  straw  roofs  and  wooden  chimneys. 

....  Tho  first  printing  press  was  established  in  New  York  city 
in  1693,  who  published  the  first  paper  in  1725. 

....  A  captain  of  a  New  York  barque  was  charged  by  a  Chi- 
nese sailor  with  amputating  his  queue. 

  The  works  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  have  been  published  in  Paris, 

and  received  there  with  enthusiasm. 

....  Madame  Biscaccianti,  formerly  Miss  Ostinelli,  of  this 
city,  has  satisfied  even  the  critical  Parisians. 

....  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  son  of  the  late  R.  Rantoul,  Jr.,  has 
been  admitted  to  practise  in  the  Supremo  Court,  Salem. 

....  Professor  Anderson,  the  necromancer,  well  known  in  this 
country,  is  quite  popular  as  an  actor  in  London. 

....  It  is  now  proposed  to  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at 
St.  Paul's,  Minnesota. 

....  The  various  telegraph  lines  have  transacted  more  business 
than  ever  during  tho  presont  season. 

  Tho  seed  of  tho  sweet  potato  seems  to  be  entirely  lost  in 

the  greater  part  of  Virginia. 

 Lady  Franklin  is  still  determined  to  send  out  more  expe- 
ditions to  the  Polar  regions.    It  would  bo  useless. 

....  John  G.  Saxe  is  the  poet  for  the  next  Commencement  of 
the  Military  College,  Norwich,  Vt. 

  Sec  "  Flag  of  our  Union  "  for  Lieutenant  Murray's  great 

story,  "  The  Greek  Adventurer :  or,  The  Soldier  and  the  Spy." 

....  It  has  been  said  that  a  milkman  is  like  a  sailor — both  get 
their  living  by  water. 

 Barnum  has  been  brought  into  court  so  often,  lately,  that 

he  says  his  occupation  is  "  tending  bar." 

....  Flounces  are  immensely  popular  this  season  with  ladies. 
You  see  little  dainty  figures  immersed  in  billows  of  silk. 

  The  weather  is  growing  delightful.  The  birds  are  pre- 
senting their  little  bills  and  renewing  their  notes. 

....  The  number  of  hats  annually  sold  in  New  York  city  is 
7,000,000.    The  hatters  are  not  caught  napping. 

....  There  is  a  town  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  called  Hia- 
watha.   Is  the  water  higher  there  ? 

 It  is  said  that  a  Yankee  baby  will  invent  an  improvement 

on  his  cradle  before  he  is  six  months  old. 

 A  cravat  worn  by  Washington  was  lately  put  up  at  auc- 
tion in  New  York,  and  brought  five  dollars. 

....  A  lump  of  gold  weighing  sixteen  pounds  and  worth  $3300 
was  lately  found  by  a  Chinaman  in  California. 

....  J.  G.  Percival,  the  poet,  who  died  lately  at  the  ago  of  60, 
wrote  some  of  our  finest  lyrics. 


THE  GULF  STREAM. 

The  offices  performed  by  this  wonderful  current  of  water  in  tho 
ocean,  show  how  admirable  are  the  provisions  of  Providence  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  world.  Starting  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
it  passes  through  the  Bahama  passage  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  its  waters  retain  both  their  elevated  temperature  and  their 
northerly  direction  for  many  thousands  of  leagues.  Lieutenant 
Maury's  recent  observations,  which  possess  so  much  scientific  in- 
terest and  practical  value,  have  brought  to  light  very  many  facts 
respecting  this  remarkable  current. 

England  and  the  whole  of  western  Europe  owo  a  portion  of 
their  fertility,  and  the  mild  temperature  tney  enjoy  in  the  same 
latitudes  where  stern  winter  reigns  during  five  months  on  the 
American  continent,  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  Lieutenant  Mau- 
ry aptly  calls  the  conducting  pipe  of  an  immense  heating  appara- 
tus of  which  the  torrid  zone  is  the  focus,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  reservoirs.  During  the  past  winter, 
many  of  our  captains  off  the  banks,  whose  vessels  were  sheeted  with 
ice,  found  no  other  way  of  "  thawing  themselves  out,"  than  by 
running  into  this  beneficent  Gulf  Stream. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  from  23  to  24  degrees  (Centigrade) ; 
that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the  moment  it  plunges  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, is  from  21  to  22  degrees,  or  about  six  or  seven  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  latitude.  Xen  degrees  further 
north  the  Gulf  Stream  loses  only  two  degrees  of  its  heat,  and  at 
three  thousand  miles  north  of  its  mouth,  it  preserves  in  mid-win- 
ter the  temperature  of  summer.  At  40  degrees  north  latitude  it 
spreads  over  many  thousand  square  leagues,  covering  this  por- 
tion of  the  ocean  with  a  mantle  of  heat — if  we  may  use  a  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  expression.  Encountering  the  Grand  Banks 
it  deviates  towards  the  east,  and  continues  to  flow  on  with  less  im- 
petuosity, but  still  dispensing  its  genial  influences,  until  it  reaches 
the  British  Isles,  where  it  divides  into  two  columns,  one  of  which 
penetrates  to  the  polar  basin  of  Spitzbergen,  while  the  other,  turn- 
ing back  on  the  English  coast,  flows  into  tho  Gulf  of  Gascony, 
both  columns  retaining  a  much  more  elevated  temperature  than 
that  of  the  ocean. 

This  volume  of  warm  water  produces  the  happiest  effects  on 
the  climate  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  it  treasures.  The  "  Em- 
erald Isle"  owes  its  verdure  to  the  warmth  of  the  stream,  and  its 
influence  is  seen  on  the  smiling  shores  of  England.  The  climate 
of  the  northerly  islands  of  Scotlaud  is  tempered  by  the  warmth  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  so  that,  even  in  mid-winter,  the  ponds  are  very 
rarely  frozen.  While  Liverpool  enjoys  a  mild  temperature,  Lab- 
rador, in  the  same  parallel  on  the  American  continent,  is  a  cold 
and  inhospitable  region.  "ihe  cold  and  pitiless  Labrador,"  as 
Moore  calls  it  in  one  of  his  songs. 

But  not  only  is  it  the  office  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  dispense 
warmth  to  countries  in  a  high  latitude,  it  also  serves  to  draw  oft' 
the  surplus  heat  from  Central  America  and  Mexico,  which,  but 
for  this  gigantic  escape- valve,  would  be  the  hottest  and  most  pesti- 
lential regions  of  tho  globe.  But  the  Gulf  Stream  is  charged  with 
producing  tho  fogs  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  tornadoes 
in  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  indeed  a  variety  of  atmospher- 
ical phenomena,  based  on  tho  collision  of  cold  and  hot  currents. 

The  following  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  we  have  yet 
seen  of  this  phenomenon  :  "  Many  causes  produce  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  principal  is  the  tendency  of  trop- 
ical waters  towards  the  pole,  their  high  temperature  rendering 
them  lighter  than  moderately  warm  water,  and  very  much  lighter 
than  cold.  As  for  the  direction  of  the  current,  it  belongs  in  part 
to  the  rotation  of  the  globe  which  causes  northerly  winds  and 
currents  to  deviate  towards  the  east,  and  southerly  ones  to  the 
west."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  one  of  tho  most 
curious  of  natural  phenomena,  and  we  have  felt  bound  to  give  it 
a  "  first-rate  notice,"  because,  as  the  toper  said  of  water,  "  it  has 
dono  so  much  for  navigation  !" 


Incident  in  Court. — Miss  Matilda  Heron  lately  gave  evi- 
dence in  court  at  New  Orleans,  respecting  the  robbery  of  some 
diamonds.  As  she  was  leaving  the  witness  stand,  she  dropped  a 
rose,  which  a  gentleman  picked  up,  but  was  politely  requested  by 
the  lady  to  retain  it,  whereupon  he  dashed  oft'  a  very  complimen- 
tary impromptu  stanza  which  has  found  its  way  into  print.  There 
is  some  poetry  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  room. 


Hiawatha. — The  picture  we  lately  gave  of  Mrs.  Barrow  in  the 
character  of  Minnehaha,  in  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  was  from  an 
admirable  picture  in  photograph  by  Masury,  Silsbec  &  Case.  We 
are  so  often  indebted  to  these  gentlemen,  that  their  names  are  as 
household  wotds  among  our  subscribers. 


Quebec. — Ship-building  is  carried  on  largely  at  Quebec. 
Some  very  fine  vessels  are  launched  there.  Among  those  which 
have  made  excellent  time  in  their  passages  may  be  mentioned  the 
Boomerang,  the  Shooting  Star  and  the  Arthur  the  Great. 


Art  Item. — Tho  New  Orleans  Picayune  talks  about  a  "  Colt 
stake  "  to  be  made  up  on  the  Union  Course,  on  Long  Island. 
"  Horse  stoaks  "  arc  said  to  be  a  daily  occurrence  at  the  restaur- 
ants in  Paris. 


Gen.  Scott. — This  gallant  gentleman  continues  to  enioy  ex- 
cellent health.  His  robust  and  martial  figuro  attracts  auention 
wherever  it  is  seen. 


On  Dit. — That  Fanny  Kemble  is  coming  to  this  country  again. 
She  is  a  highly  gifted  woman,  but  erratic,  like  most  great  geniuses. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Solomon  said  that  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  a,  and 
there  are  always  people  enough  readily  to  challenge  the  novelty  of 
every  new  invention.  These  people  will  tell  you  that  Colt's  re- 
volver is  an  old  affair,  and  that  the  steam  engine  ought  to  be  cred- 
ited to  a  past  century.  Of  course  they  will  discover  a  hint  for  the 
electric  telegraph  in  an  old  book,  entitled  "  Mathematical  Recrea- 
tions," and  published  in  Paris  in  1626.  In  that  work,  which  is  a 
miscellany  of  arithmetical  and  mathematical  puzzles,  curious  ex- 
periments in  optic  and  mechanics,  there  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage in  reference  to  "  the  magnet  and  needles  which  have  been 
rubbed  on  it :" 

"  Some  have  asserted  that,  by  means  of  the  loadstone,  or  a  simi- 
lar stone,  absent  persons  can  communicate  with  each  other.  For 
instance,  Claude  being  at  Paris,  and  John  at  Rome,  if  each  ot 
them  had  a  needle  rubbed  on  some  stone,  the  virtue  of  which  was 
such  that  in  proportion  as  one  needle  should  move  at  Paris,  the 
other  would  move  the  same  at  Rome,  it  might  be  arranged  that 
Claude  and  John  should  have  the  same  alphabet,  and  that  they 
should  agree  to  converse  from  a  distance  every  day  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  needle,  having  made  three  turns  and  a  halt 
to  signify  that  it  is  Claude  and  no  other,  wishing  to  speak  to  John, 
then  Claude,  wishing  to  tell  him  that  the  king  is  in  Paris,  he  would 
move  and  stop  his  needle  on  L,  then  on  E,  then  on  R,  O,  Y,  and 
so  on  with  the  others  ;  now,  at  the  same  time,  the  needle  of  John, 
corresponding  on  the  same  letters  and  throughout,  he  could  easily 
write  or  learn  what  the  other  wished  to  signify  to  him.  The  in- 
vention is  fine,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  world 
a  magnet  having  such  virtue  ;  also  it  is  not  expedient,  otherwise 
treasons  would  be  too  frequent  and  too  secret." 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  enough  practical  infor- 
mation in  the  above  hint  to  warrant  us  in  the  attempt  to  tear  the 
laurel  from  the  brow  of  Professor  Morse.  Let  us  continue  to 
cherish,  rather,  the  belief  that  there  is  something  new  under  the 
sun,  or  at  least  some  entirely  new  combinations  of  old  elements. 


Grant  Thorburn. — In  the  present  number  we  publish  a  very 
interesting  reminiscence  of  New  York  in  the  olden  time,  from  the 
pen  of  Grant  Thorburn,  who,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  writes 
with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  youth.  Mr.  Thorburn's  reminiscences 
are  of  great  value :  few  men  possess  at  once  a  memory  and  a  fac- 
ulty for  writing  like  his. 


Brevity. —  If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  it  certainly  is  not  the 
essence  of  a  name  recently  bestowed  on  a  child  in  South  Caroli- 
na, who  rejoices  in  the  following  appellations  :  "  Frances  Corne- 
lia Amarinthia  Olivia  Sarah  Rebecca  Sophronia  Julia  Josephine 
Victoria." 


Will  some  one  smart  at  figures  tell  us  how  Mr.  Ballou  can  afford  to  give  one 
hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  (all  of  which  he  pays  for),  in  each  number  of 
his  Dollar  Magazine,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  excellent  and  entertaining 
miscellany  for  on?  dollar  per  annum  ?  There  is  but  one  other  magazine  in  the 
country  which  equals  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  in  circulation,  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  while  it  is  afforded  at  so  low  a  price.— Maehias  Democrat. 

MAR  R  I  A  O  E  S. 

In  this  city,  by  Bishop  Eastbum,  Amelus  C.  Hammond,  Esq..  of  London, 
C.  W  ,  to  Miss  Bessie  Neail,  of  Dublin,  Ireland;  by  Her.  Dr.  Robbing,  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Wood  to  Miss  Ellen  Thajer;  by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Harrison  Ellis 
to  Miss  Susan  E.  Smith;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Wilkins  A.  Verge  to  Miss  Lois 
M.  Whittier;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Homans  to  Miss  Eliza, 
daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. — At  Brookline,  by  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  Mr. 
William  D.  Coolidge  to  Miss  Rebecca  H.  Tilden. — At  West  Cambridge,  Mr  J. 
E.  Smith  to  Miss  Lucy  B.  Russell. — At  Melrose,  by  W.  J  Farnsworth,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Caleb  G.  Howard  to  Miss  Sarah  S.  Kimball.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy, 
Rev.  Willard  W.  Ames  to  Miss  Marcia  M.  Felton. — At  Gloucester,  by  Hev.  Mr. 
Parmenter,  Mr.  Henry  Clark  to  Miss  Charlotte  P.  Powers. — At  Newburyport, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnaby,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Drown  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Woodbury. — At 
Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  James  Leland  to  Miss  Emily  M.  John- 
son.— At  Fitchburg,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Burgess  to  Miss  Frances 
Q.  Wait. — At  Ware,  Mr  James  L.  Pierce,  of  Warren,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Ellis. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Thomas  Emmons,  92;  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  late  of 
Needham,  43;  Mr.  Jonathan  A.  Palmer,  42;  Miss  Mary  Ann  D}er,  44;  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Lane,  34  — At  Roxbury,  Dea.  William  C.  Hunneman,  87.— A  t 
Charlestown.  Mr.  Richard  Watts,  35.— At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Hannah  K  Foster, 
66.— At  Cambridgeport.  Miss  Rebecca  W.  West,  29. — At  Melrose,  Mr.  George 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONG  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY    IRENE  HO.VTAQU1. 

0  the  heart  sings  that  life 

Is  a  dark,  dreary  road; 
And  at  best  'lis  but  sad, 

Though  it  leads  us  to  God. 

It  is  .lark  with  the  light 

Even  Love  fitly  leads, 
As  ho  leads  us  astray 

From  our  loug  journey's  end. 

But  there's  one  laurel  leaf 

On  a  brow  I'd  entwine. 
Mid  the  damp  raven  locks 

That  are  waving  round  mine. 

Then  I'll  dash  swiftly  on — 

Then  1  11  plod  boldly  on 
To  the  goal  that  will  swiftly 

B»  lost  or  be  won. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

WHO  WAS  THE  LADY? 

11T  F.  WOOLLEV  OILLETT. 

Mat  Evelyn  and  Isadore  Devaux  were  children  together, 
brought  up  in  the  same  flourishing  village,  and  school-girls  in  the 
same  great  white  academy.  True,  Isadore's  father  was  a  retired 
merchant,  and  May's  only  a  village  lawyer,  a  lawyer  of  great  talent, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  good  men  everywhere,  and  rising  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  Isadore's  home  was  a  large,  white 
mansion,  with  the  softest  and  brightest  Persian  carpets,  the  richest 
of  velvet  hangings,  the  heaviest  of  mirrors,  the  costliest  of  sofas, 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  painting  or  statuary.  May  Evelyn's 
home — ah,  gentle  reader  ! — that  small,  white  house,  so  like  a  dove- 
nest,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  just  south  of  the  village — that  was 
the  dear  little  place  where  May  was  taught  her  evening  prayer  and 
her  morniug  song  of  praise.  That  beautiful  cottage,  surrounded 
with  its  heavy  maples,  shaded  by  its  hanging  vines,  beautilied  with 
its  clustering  roses  and  its  modest  snow-drops,  sung  to  by  the 
winged  singers,  that  made  their  spring-nests  and  reared  their 
fledgelings  upon  the  low  roof,  or  amid  the  green  tree  leaves.  Not 
Old  England,  with  its  wealth  of  "  merry  homes,"  or  France,  with 
her  vine-wreathed  cottages,  could  boast  a  fairer  dwelling-place. 
There  Isadore  Devaux  went  to  frolic  amid  sunshine  and  shadow 
with  innocent  May  Evelyn,  and  May  went  to  the  Devaux  mansion 
to  visit  her  little  friend,  and  admire  the  beauty  that  wealth  and 
taste  had  gathered. 

When  the  girls  were  eighteen,  they  left  the  village  seminary. 
Isadore  went  to  the  city  "  to  finish  her  education,"  and  May  re- 
tired to  her  home  to  aid  her  mother  in  household  dutios  and  cheer 
her  father's  heart  when  he  returned  at  twilight,  toil-worn  and  wea- 
ry with  the  cares  of  the  oflicc,  and  also  to  pursue  her  studies  as 
leisure  would  permit.  Although  Isadore  possessed  all  the  inher- 
ent scornfulness  of  her  proud  ancestors,  circumstances  and  daily 
life  had  not  yet  developed  it,  and  she  remained  true  to  her  child- 
formed  attachment  to  May.  She  had  thought  of  her,  in  years 
past,  as  holding  a  nearer  relation — even  that  of  her  sister,  for  she 
knew  that  her  eldest  brother  cherished  in  his  heart  a  hope  that 
May  Evelyn  would  yet  be  his  wife.  Therefore,  when  a  year  had 
passed  away,  and  Isadore  and  her  brother  were  ready  to  make  a 
European  tour,  and  pass  months  in  the  Parisian  home  of  an  uncle, 
Isadore's  last  thought  turned  towards  her  friend ;  and  when  the 
last  visit  was  made,  and  May  stood  in  the  doorway  to  whisper 
"  good-night,"  she  took  her  hand  and  led  her  out  to  the  gate,  then 
Bhe  turned  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  neck,  as  she  exclaimed  : 
"  Good -by,  dear  May  !"  When  the  gate  was  shut  behind  them, 
May  clasped  her  white  hands  over  it,  and  bending  her  head  for- 
ward, said,  in  a  voice  full  of  tenderness  :  "  Don't  forget  your  old 
friends  amid  your  brilliant  eastern  life." 

Thero  was  a  step  backward,  a  pair  of  manly  hands  were  folded 
over  hers,  soft,  dark  eyes  looked  tenderly  down  upon  her  fair  face, 
and  from  full,  red  lips  came  the  low  words  :  '*  I  never  shall  forget 
you,  May !" 

A  glow  brighter  than  the  moonlight  which  encircled  her,  crept 
over  May's  neck  and  brow  ;  and  when  William  Devaux  saw  the 
heart  smile  that  bounded  to  her  fresh  lips,  he  knew  there  was  one 
heart  in  which  his  memory  would  be  eternal. 

Two  years  brought  gaiety  and  dissipation  enough,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  her  new  found  relative,  to  call  forth  all  the 
pride  of  Isadore's  nature.  She  m&fitai,  and  fondled,  and  flat- 
tered, and  followed,  and  adored ;  she  was  told  the  proud  station 
of  her  fathers,  and  the  kingly  greatness  that  surrounded  thom,  till 
she  came  to  believe  that  blood  royal  coursed  through  her  veins, 
and  her  only  fit  Companions  were  the  titled  and  the  rich.  Time 
and  polished  society  and  lavish  wealth  had  added  greatly  to  her 
personal  beauty,  and  developed  charmingly  her  grace  of  manner 
and  her  wonderful  conversational  abilities;  but  it  had  also  awoke 
the  bitter  fountain  in  her  breast  that  murmured  always  "contempt 
and  pride."  And  wheu  she  returned  to  America,  after  two  years 
absence,  her  fair  hand  plighted  to  a  French  lord,  she  considered 
herself  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  happiness. 

The  years  that  brought  such  glory  to  Isadore,  wrought  change 
and  sorrow  in  the  dear  home  of  May  Evelyn.  Her  father  had 
signed  papers  to  a  heavy  amount  for  a  friend  who  had  failed  in 
business,  and  the  whole  weight  of  payment  came  upon  him.  His 
health  failed  at  the  same  time,  rendering  him  unable  to  pursue  his 
profession,  and  the  combined  afflictions  prostrated  his  energy,  and 


almost  shattered  his  excellent  judgment.  But  he  was  not  left 
alone  in  his  despair.  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  May  begged  of  him  to 
apply  the  sum  then  treasured  in  the  banks  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts,  and  when  that  was  found  not  to  sufllce,  May's  fine  piano 
and  the  beautiful  furnituro  of  the  cottage  parlor  were  sold  to  ac- 
complish it.  Then  the  dining-room  carpet  and  chairs,  and  other 
articles,  were  removed  to  the  parlor,  and  the  simple  chamber  fur- 
niture was  carried  down  to  the  dining-room.  When  they  sat  down 
to  their  first  evening  meal,  after  the  great  debt  had  been  cancelled 
and  the  change  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  May's  face 
was  as  bright  as  a  sunbeam,  as  she  said : 

"  I  don't  see  but  our  old  home  is  very  pleasant  yet,  father." 

"Ah,  yes,  my  child  ! — very  pleasant  to  you,  for  youth  and  hope 
are  great  beautifiers.  But  what  are  we  to  do  now  *  I  have  no 
money,  and  worse  yet,  no  health.  I  had  an  offer  to-day  for  our 
homo,  and  though  I  dislike  to  sell  it,  I  fear  thero  is  no  other  way." 

"  O  no — don't  sell  it  !  We  have  lived  here  ever  since  our  mar- 
riage," said  Mrs.  Evelyn.    "  I  could  not  live  and  leave  it." 

"  What ! — sell  this  home,  father  J  This  dear  old  spot — where  I 
was  born  ?  Not  till  I  am  ready  for  the  lunatic  asylum,  please.  I 
have  thought  of  it  all — mother  and  I,  and  we  have  concluded,  if 
you  consent,  that  I  ask  Mr.  Frink  for  an  apartment  in  the  semi- 
nary. The  salary  will  support  us  comfortably,  until  you  are  able 
to  pursue  your  profession." 

"  God  bless  you,  May  !  You  always  sec  a  clear  way  through 
the  dark." 

"  Well,  then,  you  just  make  yourself  happy  here  with  mother. 
I  shall  dare  to  trust  you  with  her,"  May  laughed,  "and  shall  be 
one  of  the  happiest,  wisost,  cleverest  little  '  school-marms '  in  all 
the  world  !    I  should  not  wonder  if  I  made  you  very  rich,  yet." 

"  Your  warm,  loving  heart  has  made  us  rich  already,  May," 
said  her  mother,  whilo  the  tears  glistened  in  her  brown  eyes. 

May  had  been  two  years  in  tho  seminary,  and  one  clear  Sep- 
tember afternoon  she  had  lingered  longer  than  usual  over  her 
desk  after  the  scholars  departed  ;  and  when  she  drew  on  her  straw 
bonnet  and  hung  her  satchel  on  her  arm,  the  sunbeams  were  play- 
ing "  hide  and  seek  "  with  the  twilight  shadows,  and  the  mist  that 
began  to  gather  about  the  door  admonished  her  that  the  supper- 
hour  was  approaching.  In  such  haste  was  she  stepping  over  the 
pavement  that  she  did  not  notice  the  sound  of  coming  footsteps, 
till  she  heard  her  name  pronounced  in  tones  that  sent  the  heart- 
blood  tingling  through  her  veins.  Looking  np,  she  saw  Isadore 
Devaux  and  her  brother.  Isadore  brushed  hastily  by,  so  near 
that  her  rich,  satin  robe  rustled  against  May's  shilling  muslin. 
But  William  held  out  his  hand  and  said  : 

"  Ah,  May,  you  see  we  are  home  once  more.  Isadore  is  in 
great  haste  ;  so  good-by  till  we  see  you  again  !" 

May's  step  grew  slower,  and  tho  tears  fell  in  a  miniature  shower 
over  her  face,  for  she  had  learned  another  lesson  in  the  cold,  hard 
school  of  adversity.  She  knew  that  her  dear  old  friend  meant  to 
forget  her,  and  that  wherever  they  might  meet,  there  would  be 
only  haughtiness  and  derision  with  the  one,  only  sorrow  and  re- 
gret with  the  other.  May  was  just  beginning  to  understand  the 
ine-ilimahle.  worth  of  dollars  and  dimes.  What  marvel  that  her 
bright  eyes  dimmed — that  her  fair  check  paled — that  her  wami 
heart  ached  I  What  marvel !  Tho  young  and  the  pure  shrink 
from  thai  lesson,  as  the  bounding  roe  hides  from  the  arrow  of  the 
hunter. 

"  What  does  that  mean  V  said  Isadore  Devaux,  to  her  brother, 
as  they  rode  past  May's  home,  on  a  clear  morning,  early  in  the 
next  winter.  "  There  is  tho  carriage  of  tho  C  s  at  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn's.   What  can  it  mean  V 

"  Is  there  anything  surprising  in  that  V  asked  William. 

"  Surprising  ?  Certainly.  I  would  us  soon  think  of  being  seen 
there  myself.  There  arc  no  greater  aristocrats  in  the  land  than 
the  C— — s." 

"  I  have  seen  the  carriage  there  frequently  since  our  return,  and 

I  am  told  that  May  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  C  s." 

Isadore  tossed  her  head  with  disdain,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Favorite  !    Fa-vor-ito  I" 

Notwithstanding  her  contempt,  it  was  true,  and  she  considered 

Mrs.  C  a  very  foolish  woman,  when  she  met  May  Evelyn  in 

the  beautiful  parlors  of  tho  former,  a  few  evenings  after  the  above 
conversation. 

"  How  sweet  May  looks  to  night !"  said  a  lady-guest,  to  Mrs. 
C  .    "  As  pure  as  a  lily,  and  as  fresh  as  a  rose-hud." 

"Yes;  May  ia' beautiful — spiritually  beautiful;  take  her  all-in- 
all,  I  think  I  never  saw  her  equal,"  was  tho  reply.  "  Yet,  I  sec, 
Isadore  Devaux  treats  her  very  scornfully." 

"  And  all,  forsooth,  because  she  is  not  burdened  with  sickly, 
foreign  airs,  and  has  no  troops  of  waiters  dangling  at  her  heels, 
and  cannot  glisten  in  satin  and  diamonds.  In  every  accomplish- 
ment she  is  Isadore's  equal,  and  she  possesses  personal  beauty, 
and  a  grace  and  dignity  of  demeanor  that  Isadore  Devaux,  with 
all  her  pride,  might  well  desire." 

These  words  fell  upon  the  cars  of  William  Devaux,  and  when 
he  saw  May  gliding  about,  with  such  perfect  graccfulnoss,  in  her 
pure  white  muslin  dress,  with  the  brown  curls,  that  had  escaped 
from  the  wreath  of  fresh  geranium  buds,  falling  over  her  fresh 
cheeks  and  snowy  neck  ;  when  he  saw  with  what  ease  and  gentle- 
ness of  manner  she  received  the  attentions  lavished  upon  her,  ho 
queried  whether,  if  he  were  to  offer  it,  she  would  accept  his  name, 
even  with  all  its  honors. 

The  winter-days  wore  on,  and  found  May  at  her  desk  in  the  old 
school  room,  and  May  found,  as  often  as  she  stepped  down  upon 
the  6idewalk  at  twilight,  a  hand  reached  forth  for  her  satchel,  and 
a  friend  to  enjoy  her  homeward  walk  ;  for,  in  defiance  of  his  sis- 
ter's scorn  and  hi;,  own  pride,  William  Devaux  learned  that, 
wl  ether  ho  would  or  no,  May  Evelyn's  fair  face  kept  ward  and 
watch  in  the  holy  places  of  his  heart ;  and  when  he  saw  how  faith- 


ful she  was  to  every  duty — how  she  lightened  her  mother's  cares 
by  aiding  in  the  household  labor — how  she  brought  the  last  paper, 
and  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  read  to  her  invalid  father,  or  sung  his 
favorite  songs,  to  lead  his  mind  away  from  his  great  sorrows,  and 
that,  too,  when  she  was  weary  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  teach- 
er's life  ;  when  he  saw  how  sweet  her  smile  was — how  patient  her 
words  were — how  happy  she  was  and  would  be — how  she  put  away 
tho  sorrow  that  hung  around  her  own  way,  to  bring  gladness,  and 
contentment,  and  support,  and  comfort  to  those  who  had  given 
her  life,  ho  could  only  say,  there  in  that  lowly  home  : 

"  May — May  Evelyn,  will  you— can  I  hope  you  will — be  my 
own  sweet,  happy,  cherished  wife  I" 

May  drew  the  little  hand  away  from  her  blue-vcincd  temples, 
and  laid  it  in  his,  as  she  said  : 

"  Yes,  you  may  ho/m  that  I  will." 

He  folded  his  strong  arm  about  her,  and  pillowed  her  curl-cov- 
ered head  upon  his  breast,  and  asked : 

"  Have  you  ever  thought,  May,  how  much — how  entirely  I  loved 

you?" 

"  I  have  thought,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have  known  it  many  a 

year." 

"  How  could  you  know  it,  May?  I  thought  to  be  so  guarded, 
until  within  tho  last  few  months,  that  no  one  could  suspect  it." 

"  You  were  very  cautious  and  very  proud.  But  /  knew  it  by  my 
own  heart." 

"  Well,  May,  you  have  taught  me  the  utter  folly  of  the  pride- 
spirit,  and  I  believe  '  I  have  unlearned  contempt.'  Anyway,  I 
hope  you  will  not  allow  your  own  sweet  nature  to  become  tainted 
with  it,  soon  enough  to  deprive  me  of  a  '  bonny  wee  wife.' " 

"  No  danger  of  that.  I  warn  you  to  a  wilfulness  in  another 
direction.    I  never  give  up  my  friends." 

As  they  sat  there,  in  the  happy  consciousness  of  first  affection, 
May  told  him  when  she  would  be  his  wife,  when  her  father  regained 
his  health,  and  went  again  to  his  old  labor,  when  she  had  aided 
him  in  bringing  back  comfort  and  luxury  to  his  precious  home, 
when  both  of  her  parents  could  bestow  upon  her  a  bridal  blessing, 
then  would  she  stand  with  him  before  the  altar.  He  might  havo 
urged,  but  he  felt  how  sensitive  her  parents  would  be  in  receiving 
aid  from  May's  husband,  and  he  loved  her  the  more,  for  so  sacred- 
ly regarding  their  desires.  *  *  * 

Health  had  come  back  to  Mr.  Evelyn.  Plenty  smiled  at  his 
board,  and  the  goddess  of  good  gifts  sat  at  his  fireside.  May  had 
fulfilled  her  promise,  and  gone  to  bo  mistress  of  tho  Devaux  man- 
sion, and  all  who  saw  her,  of  high  or  low,  averred  that  she  woro 
her  honors  very  gracefully,  and  made  the  lonely  old  place  all  alive 
with  sunshine  and  joy.  But  May  thought  only  of  the  great  love 
that  made  the  new  home,  if  possible,  more  of  a  paradise  than  the 
old,  and  she  asked  only  for  its  continuance  through  her  life-jour- 
ney. Silting  by  her  husband's  side,  one  bright  summer  evening, 
she  said,  turning  her  blue  eyes  to  his  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  all  day  of  Isadore.  Why  docs  she  not 
write !  Her  sunny  home  in  la  belle  France  cannot  have  driven 
you  from  her  memory." 

"  Why,  May,"  said  Devaux,  "  you  do  not  suppose  she  would 
write  to  you  ?     You  are  not  a  lady .'" 

May  laughed — her  happy,  soul-full  laugh,  and  replied : 

"  It  follows,  then,  that,  not  having  married  a  lady,  you  are  no 
more  a  gentleman  I    That  deprives  you  of  a  letter,  too.    Ah,  mo  1" 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tns  Sparrowc.rass  Papers:  or,  Living  in  the  Country.    By  Frederics:  8. 

Cozibnb.    New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.    1850.    12mo.    pp.  328. 

The  enterprising  publishers  have  made  a  hit  In  bringing  cut  these  admirable 
humorous  essays  in  book  form.  Every  railroad  and  steamboat  traveller  who 
bujs  any  book,  must  buy  this.  It  Is  not  sin-passed  in  quiet  humor  by  any 
production  of  the  present  century.    For  sale  by  Sanborn,  Carter  k  Baziu. 

French's  American  Drama.    Samuel  French.  121  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Amoug  the  late  numbers  of  this  excellent  edition  of  acting  plays,  to  which 
we  have  frequently  called  attention,  we  find  M  Ireland  and  America,"  one  of 
Barney  Williams  •»  pieces;  the  "  Irish  Tiger, "  a  farce  by  Morton  ;  the  "Swiss 
Cottage."  by  Bailey;  and  "Camille:  or,  The  Fate  of  a  Coquette,"  by  Alexan- 
der Dumas,  Jr. 

New  Music— 0.  P.  Reed  &  Co  .  13  Trcmont  Street,  have  issued  "  Lee  Tepree 
Sicilieunes,"  by  Henry  Uoselleu,  aud  "  On  the  Blooming  Mead,"  by  Splnalcr, 
both  for  the  piano. 

Yankeb  Travels  throuoh  ths  Island  or  Ccda.   fij  Demoticus  Puilalethbs. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    18013.    12uio.  pp.412. 

Y'et  another  on  Cuba — and  a  well  written  one,  too.  There  is  a  little  of  every- 
thing in  this  work  (history,  scenery,  manners,  etc.,)  sketched  with  spirit  In  a 
series  of  familiar  letters.    For  sale  by  Keddlng  &  Co. 

Select  Orations  op  Cicero.  By  C.  D  Yokoi.  New  York  :  Harper  4  Broth- 
ers.   1856.    12mo.    pp.  680. 

Another  acceptable  volume  of  the  "Classical  Library."  The  translation  Is 
well  done.  The  student  need  hardly  be  told,  that  one  well  acquainted  with 
Cicero's  orations,  necessarily  acquires  a  knowledge  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  For 
sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

Gleaninus.    Somb  Wheat— Some  Chapp.  By  Misa  A.  A.  Goddard.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.    i860.    12mo    pp.  311. 

A  modest  title  ushers  in  a  series  of  very  pleasant  and  clever  sketches,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.    For  sale  by  Bedding  Jc  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic— Theoretical  and  Practical.   By  Ellas  Looms, 
LL.D.    New  York :  Harper  fc  Brothers.    12uio.    1850.  pp.311. 
Professor  I  mi- '.-  work  is  very  favorably  spoken  of  by  teachers,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a  clear  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  a  science  of  the  first  importance. 
For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

Taoa.do.nd  Lire  in  Mexico.  My  Uaubiel  Ferry .  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   1850.    12mo.    pp.  344. 

Wo  are  told  that  the  author  of  this  clever  and  readable  book  was  long  a  reel- 
dent  in  Mexico:  and  no  one  can  read  his  brilliant  pictures  without  being  con- 
vinced that  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  aud  the  country  be 
portrays.    For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

Histort  of  Europe  prom  the  Fall  op  Napoleon  to  the  Accession  or  Loots 
Napoleon.  By  Sir  Archibald  Auso.n,  Bart.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   1S50.   2  volumes,  8vo. 

Alison  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of  facts,  and  a  forcible  though  occasion- 
ally faulty  writer.  The  present  history  is  a  valuable  one,  for  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial it  presents;  though  the  author's  views  are  those  of  a  rabid  English  Lory. 
For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

Plurj-bubtah.    A  Soug  that's  by  no  Author    reipetratcd  by  Puilandeb 
DoEsncKS.  P.  B.    New  York :  Livermore  Si  Kudd.    1850.    12mo.  pp.204. 
A  humorous  poem  in  the  metre  of  Hiawatha — but  less  a  parody  on  that, 
than  a  series  of  bits  at  the  social  peculiarities  of  the  day.    The  volume  is  Uliu- 
trated  by  "  Punchy  "  sketches  and  vignettes.    For  sale  by  Ueddlug  *  tio. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  eitv  of  Worcester  will  have  a  grand  celebration  of  the  ap- 
proaching Fourth  of  July.  The  largest  water  wheel  in  the 

world  is  at  Troy,  New  York.  Its  power  is  equal  to  1000  horses. 
It  drives  machinery  which  works  up  annually  10,000  tons  of  iron 
into  horse-shoes,  spikes,  nails,  etc.——  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  Brit- 
ish consul  for  Virginia,  has  determined  to  make  Richmond  his 
future  residence.  In  Norway,  eagles  destroy  oxen  by  the  fol- 
lowing contrivances — they  dive  into  the  sea,  and  then  roll  them- 
selves in  the  sand,  and  afterwards,  by  flapping  their  .wings  and 


shaking  their  feathers  into  the  eyes  of  an  ox,  they  blind  and  over- 
come it.  The  most  perfect  telescopic  instruments  in  the  world 

are  made  at  Munich.  That  for  Harvard  College,  one  of  the  larg- 
est refractors  yet  seen,  was  made  there.  Its  focal  system  is  about 
twenty -two  feet,  and  diameter  of  the  object-glass  fourteen  inches — 

cost  $18,000.  Half  the  failures  in  life  arise  from  pulling  in 

one's  horse  as  he  is  leaping.  The  practice  and  principle  of  in- 
surance is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  well  known  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  C«sar,  A.  D.,  43.    It  is  certain  that  assurance  of  ships 

at  sea  was  practised  as  early  as  the  )  ear  45,  A.  D.  William 

Mitchell,  who  for  many  years  was  manager  of  the  Olympic  Thea- 
tre, in  Broadway,  died,  lately,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  Silli- 

man's  Journal  says :  "  The  city  of  Marseilles  has  undertaken  to 
establish  a  complete  system  of  electric  clocks.  The  arrangements 
require  the  laying  of  40,000  metres  of  conducting  wires.  The 
clocks  will  be  placed  in  the  street  gas  lamps,  so  that  the  hour  may 
be  read  at  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  whole  will  cost  only 
twenty-two  thousand  francs,  and  the  care  and  supply  of  them  for 

ono  year.  More  than  1000  barrels  of  eggs  are  daily  received 

at  New  York.  A  very  extensive  cave  has  been  discovered  near 

Caledonia,  Minnesota.  Several  large  rooms  have  been  visited, 
and  the  Brownsville  Herald  says  that  it  will  probably  rival  in  at- 
traction the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  The  statistics  of 

the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington,  show  that  the  product  of 
the  honey  bee  is  16,000,000  pounds  of  wax  and  honey,  valued  at 

$2,400,000.  The  Washington  Star  says  that  a  delegation  is 

shortly  expected  from  Salt  Lake  city,  bringing  a  State  constitu- 
tion for  Utah,  in  which  they  will  ask  the  admission  of  that  State 

into  the  Union.  Enormous  quantities  of  apples  have  perished 

this  spring  after  reaching  the  New  York  market — the  growers 
having  held  back  for  better  prices  until  too  late ;  and  the  case  was 

then  aggravated  by  an  excess  of  supply.  John  Mitchell,  the 

Irishman,  is  residing  on  a  small  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  is  said  to  be  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  The 
plantation  and  slaves  which  he  sighed  for  does  not  seem  to  have 

proved  a  profitable  investment.  Two  brothers  in  Salisbury, 

Herkimer  county,  New  York,  recently  got  into  altercation,  when 

the  younger  killed  the  othor  with  an  axe.  A  member  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  from  one  of  the  Western  States  was 
once  so  poor,  that  he  paid  for  his  tuition  by  ringing  the  college 
bell  at  the  session  hours.  He  literally  "  rung  himself  in."  What 
a  forcible  illustration  of  the  sentiment,  "  Honor  and  fame  from  no 

condition  rise."  The  prospect  for  crops  in  the  coming  season 

is  represented  as  good  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 

are,  according  to  medical  writers,  the  largo  number  of  seven  mil- 
lion pores  in  tho  body  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size ;  and  if  these  were 
joined  lengthwise,  a  table  would  be  formed  twenty-eight  miles 

longl  Mr.  Everett's  address  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 

yielded  $500  profit,  which  sum  has  been  sent  to  the  ladies  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  new  mayor  of  Philadolphia  is  an  active  member 

of  the  "Fire  Department,"  president  of  one  of  the  fire  companies, 

and  runs  with  tho  "machine."  A  box  has  been  received  at 

tho  office  of  the  American  and  European  Express  Company,  in 
New  York,  which  contains  a  portion,  and  perhaps  all,  of  the  relics 
of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  There  are 
nine  articles ;  among  them  a  piece  of  a  boat,  with  tho  word  Erebus 
cut  into  it. 


Turkey. — The  Turks  are  very  delighted  to  get  rid  of  their 
very  good  friends  tho  allies.  "  Save  us  from  our  friends  1"  is  now 
as  common  an  expression  at  Stamboul  as  "Allah  Kerim !" 
"  Long  livo  our  friends,  the  enemies  !"  shouted  Talleyrand,  when 
the  allies  entered  Paris  in  1815. 


Cost  of  War. — The  London  Times  figures  it  up  that  tho 
Eastern  war  has  cost  England  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
of  dollars — rather  an  expensive  amusement ! 


Rushin  on  the  Venus. — Rushin,  the  critic,  ridicules  tho  ide- 
ality of  the  Venus  dc  Medicis.  He  says  tho  "  figure  has  got  hand- 
some calves  to  its  legs  and  a  straight  noso." 

The  Young  Prince. — A  soldier  mounts  guard  every  day  over 
the  cradlo  of  Louis  Napoleon's  baby-heir,  when  that  young  gen- 
telman  is  not  "  in  arms  "  himself. 


The  Art  of  Arts. — A  fragment  of  Guttenberg's  printing- 
press  has  been  discovered.  It  had  been  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well  for  four  centuries. 


HorEFUL. — History  teaches  U3,  according  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
that  all  principal  events  tend  to  the  samo  end — namely,  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world. 

True. — A  newspaper  writer  says,  the  less  money  you  leave 
your  children  when  you  die,  the  more  they  will  havo  twenty  years 
afterwards. 

Early  Rising. — Lord  Chatham  said,  "If  you  do  not  rise 
early,  you  can  make  progress  in  nothing." 


itta20UJ£  (©atljerings. 

Mr.  Everett  will  continue  to  lecture  with  a  view  to  tho  ultimate 
purchase  of  Mount  Vemon. 

Carrigan,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  hung  July  25th. 

John  D.  Mnrrcl,  the  wealthiest  man  in  Virginia,  died  at  New 
Orleans,  lately,  leaving  effects  amounting  to  $2,000,000. 

The  annual  catch  of  salmon  on  the  Penobscot  is  worth  $20,000. 
The  Revere  House,  in  Boston,  alone  has  ordered  300  per  week. 

The  Boston  street-smokers  are  clamoring  for  the  repeal  of  the 
most  salutary  ordinance  that  prohibits  that  pestiferous  nuisance. 

The  salary  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  has  been  raised  to 
$6000,  and  those  of  the  comptroller  and  street  commissioner  to 
$5000. 

The  Bahama  Herald  says  that  about  16,000  bushels  of  salt  have 
been  raked  at  Crooked  Island,  and  that  Rum  Cay  bids  fair  to 
yield  a  plentiful  harvest. 

The  Zanesville  Courier  says  it  is  reported  that  very  great  losses 
of  sheep  have  occurred  in  Ohio  this  winter,  and  predicts  that  it 
will  affect  the  wool  crop. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  aldermen  of  Dubuque  is  to  go  around 
and  look  up  boarding-houses  for  strangers,  when  they  arrive  in 
that  city  to  remain  some  time. 

Within  a  brief  period,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  lost  three  of  her 
most  eminent  statesmen  and  ex-senators — Judge  Berrien,  Gover- 
nor Troupe  and  William  C.  Dawson. 

Commodore  Kearney,  of  the  navy,  has  started  a  subscription 
for  tho  relief  of  the  suffering  families  of  the  employees  on  the  lost 
Pacific,  with  a  contribution  of  twenty  dollars. 

The  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  English  ship  Bounty, 
at  Pitcairn's  Island,  having  increased  beyond  the  resources  of  that 
island  to  maintain  them,  are  about  to  remove  to  Norfolk  Island. 

We  understand  that  "Hugh  Miller  is  expected  soon  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  lecturing.  The  advent  of  this  distinguished 
geologist  and  self-made  man  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest. 

A  phoca  or  seal  was  recently  caught  in  the  marshes  of  the  Ro- 
anoke River,  in  North  Carolina,  which  yielded  three  gallons  of  oil. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  first  seal  ever  seen  in  the  waters  south  of  New 
York. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  New  Brunswick  House  of  Assembly,  grant- 
ing $50,000  for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  that  province  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  and  thereafter  one  million  dollars  a  year  for 
the  next  three  years. 

A  lady  was  married  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  New  Orleans, 
recently,  and  died  before  9  o'clock  same  night.  She  had  been 
slightly  unwell  a  few  days  before  the  ceremony,  but  the  matter 
was  not  thought  serious. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Globe  states,  that  a 
report  is  quite  current  in  England,  to  the  effect  that  the  queen  has 
some  thought  of  paying  a  visit,  during  the  coming  summer,  to  her 
loyal  province  of  Canada. 

Savannah  papers  announce  the  death  of  tho  Rev.  Willard  Pres- 
ton, D.  D.,  an  old  and  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
that  city.  He  was  a  resident  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  during  tho 
late  war  with  Great  Britain. 

There  are  twenty  women  in  the  employment  of  the  United 
States,  at  various  points,  as  keepers  of  lighthouses,  beacon-lights, 
etc.  Three  or  four  have  the  prefix  of  "  Miss  "  before  their  names, 
in  their  reports  to  government. 

Mr.  James,  tho  British  consul  at  Norfolk,  has  received  direc- 
tions from  Lord  Clarendon  to  distribute  $1000  among  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  having  charge  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  died  during  the  epidemic  of  last  summer. 

The  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  charges  that  there  has  been  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  million  dollar's  over  and  above  the  estimates  of  fifty 
miles  on  tho  Pacific  Railroad,  and  says  that  it  is  ready  to  show 
that  the  estimates  were  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  done. 

The  celebrated  running  mare,  "  Fashion,"  died  near  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a  few  days  since.  She  was  raised  and  owned  for  manv 
years,  by  William  Gibbons,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  won  more 
races  than  any  other  animal  ever  known  in  the  sporting  world. 

We  learn  that  as  soon  as  flour  recedes  two  or  three  dollars  more 
on  a  barrel,  our  bakers,  with  a  magnanimity  rarely  equalled,  have 
resolved  to  increase  tho  size  of  their  loaves  two  ounces.  We  hope 
our  citizens  will  appreciate  this  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  bakers. 

Grieving  the  death  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  unin- 
terrupted happiness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  Mr.  John  Sheddon, 
of  Globe  Village,  Mass.,  drowned  himself  in  the  river  at  that 
place.    He  was  81  years  old,  and  had  been  universally  respected. 

Tho  statistical  returns  of  Providence,  R.  I ,  show  that  patent 
medicines  are  manufactured  there  by  the  thousand  barrels.  Two 
establishments  of  this  description  in  that  city  render  the  enormous 
product  of  1000  barrels  and  423,000  bottles  of  medicine,  amount- 
ing to  $700,000. 

In  reference  to  the  great  religious  awakening,  a  writer  from 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  says :  "  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  there  been  such  a  day  of  the  Redeemer's  power — such 
a  season  of  excitement  about  matters  of  vital  religion  among  all 
classes  of  the  people." 

At  a  sale  of  unclaimed  baggage,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  trunk 
and  contents,  worth  $100,  were  bought  for  $25  ;  a  chest  of  tools 
worth  $75,  for  $7  50 ;  and  a  satchel,  containing  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  a  $175  watch,  for  $4  55.  All  the  purchasers  did  not  make 
such  good  bargains  as  these,  however. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  immense  quantities  of  wheat  purchased 
at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  points  at  the  West,  last  fall, 
said  at  the  time  to  be  on  account  of  the  French  government,  were 
in  reality  bought  for  parties  in  Boston,  New  York,  etc  ,  who  will 
"  realize  "  a  loss  of  something  near  a  million  of  dollars  ! 

A  "self-loading  hay  cart"  has  been  patented  by  D.  H.  Thomp- 
son, of  Fitchburg.  It  consists  in  the  employment  of  rakes  applied 
to  a  cart  or  wagon,  in  connection  with  an  inclined  frame,  operating 
in  such  a  way  that  the  hay  will  he  raked  up  and  loaded  into  tho 
cart  or  wagon,  by  merely  drawing  the  vehicle  over  the  meadow. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Gen.  Shields,  late  United  States  senator  from 
Illinois,  but  now  farming  it  in  Minnesota,  remarks  :  "I  am  in 
good  health,  and  have  been  employed  all  winter  in  hauling  rails; 
this  is  hard  but  healthy  work."  Full  as  hard,  probably,  as  mak- 
ing speeches  in  the  United  States  senate.  Gen.  Shields  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  in  the  Mexican  war. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  states  that  a  commission  merchant  of 
Hamilton  recovered  in  court,  lately,  $3000  of  tho  Montreal  Tele- 
graph Company,  for  a  failure  to  deliver  a  telegraphic  message, 
which  he  sent  to  his  correspondent  in  New  York,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  whereby  ho  lost,  in  the  decline  of  flour,  tho  amount  of 
damages  returned  him.    The  despatch  was  throe  days  on  the  way. 


Jonifjn  3tem0. 


The  advertising  columns  of  the  London  Times  are  estimated  to 
yield  the  enormous  sum  of  $3,000,000  per  annum. 

The  Neapolitan  government  has  forbidden  not  only  the  taking 
of  relics  from  Pompeii  and  Hcreulaneuni,  but  photographs,  even. 

The  emperor  of  the  French,  on  Count  Orloff's  introduction  to 
him,  asked  if  he  "  brought  peace,"  which  elicited  the  courteous 
reply,  "  Sire,  I  come  to  ask  it !" 

The  Musenm  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  has  purchased,  at  an  enor- 
mous price,  a  manuscript  volume  written  by  Leonardo  do  Vinci, 
and  illustrated  with  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  the  same  author. 

The  north  of  Syria  is  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  In  and  about 
the  mountains  there  are  30,000  men,  all  carrying  arms,  and  tho 
Turkish  government  would  be  powerless  against  any  rising  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Warren,  the  author  of  "  Tho  Diary  of  a  late  Physician," 
"  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  and  other  works  favorably  known  in 
America,  has  made  a  successful  debut  in  the  British  Houso  of 
Commons  on  the  question  of  education. 

A  monument  to  William  Roscoe,  tho  historian,  has  been  erected 
in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Renshaw  Street,  Liverpool,  where  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Roscoe  was  interred.  It  consists  of  a  fine  bust 
of  the  historian  placed  in  a  niche  of  gray  marble. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  New  York,  has  recently  exhibited  before  the 
French  emperor  a  military  wagon,  which  can  be  turned  at  will 
into  a  ferry  boat  for  crossing  rivers,  thus  sparing  the  inconvenience 
of  carrying  and  constructing  pontoon  bridges.  His  majesty  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  it  to  the  inventor  in  the  most  flattering 
terms. 


JSanbs  of  (Solo. 


....  Truth  is  simple,  requiring  neither  study  nor  art. — Ammian. 
....  There  is  no  less  danger  from  great  fame  than  from  in- 
famy.— Tacitus. 

....  To  bo  poor,  and  to  seem  poor,  is  a  certain  method  never 
to  rise. —  Goldsmith. 

....  Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the  pearl- 
chain  of  virtue. —  T/iomus  Fuller. 

....  For  each  nation,  the  true  classical  spirit  must  bo  found  in 
the  genius  of  its  own  romance. — Bulwer. 

....  When  a  man  delineates  himself,  he  always  shrinks  from  a 
complete  confession.  Our  moral  nature  has  its  modesty. —  G.  H. 
Lewts. 

....  It  occasionally  happens,  that  he  who  is  always  in  search 
of  something  beyond  tho  great,  lights  on  something  which  is  really 
great. — Quintilian. 

....  A  smile  is  ever  the  most  bright  and  beautiful  with  a  tear 
upon  it.  What  is  the  dawn  without  its  dew  ?  The  tear  is  ren- 
dered by  the  smile  precious  above  the  smile  itself. — Landor. 

....  Those  who  excel  in  strength  are  not  most  likely  to  show 
contempt  of  weakness.  A  man  does  not  despise  the  weakness  of 
a  child. —  Wiyylesworth. 

...  If  thou  art  wiser  than  the  many,  do  that  which  thou  thy- 
self approvest,  rather  than  what  they  may  look  for ;  and  be  assured 
that,  when  they  admiro  thee  most,  thou  hast  done  something 
wrong. — Landor. 

....  Though  men  may  impose  upon  themselves  what  they 
please,  by  their  corrupt  imagination,  truth  will  ever  keep  its  sta- 
tion ;  and  as  glory  is  nothing  else  but  the  shadow  of  virtue,  it  will 
certainly  disappear  at  the  departure  of  virtue. — Steele. 


Joker's  BnbfjEt. 


It  is  said  that  no  man  who  has  paid  regularly  for  his  newspaper, 
has  ever  been  known  to  be  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

Why  is  a  lover  eloping  with  his  lady-love,  like  a  vessel  sailing 
to  a  certain  port  in  France  ?  Because  he  is  bound  to  have  her 
(Havre). 

A  saucy  debtor  was  recently  cautioned  by  a  creditor  to  he-ware. 
He  didn't  take  heed,  and  the  next  time  we  heard  of  him,  he  was 
turned  into  a  "  stone  jug." 

A  western  editor,  in  speaking  of  a  contemporary,  says,  all  ho 
wants  is  a  fair  chance,  and  he  will  make  the  meanest  man  outside 
of  Connecticut.    Complimentary,  that. 

Enamored  Writing Master  to  a  Youm/  Lady  Pupil. — I  can  teach 
you  nothing ;  your  hand  is  already  a  very  desirable  one,  and  your 
I's  (eyes)  are  the  most  beautiful  1  ever  baw. 

"  Rogers,"  said  Cook  one  day  to  tho  wit,  "  how  do  you  contrivo 
to  infuse  so  much  iron-y  into  your  epistolary  compositions  1" — "I 
find  not  the  least  difficulty  in  that,"  replied  Sam,  "for  I  always 
write  with  a  steel  pen." 

Emery  has  just  invented  a  new  kind  of  drill.  It  is  adapted  to 
military  purposes.  By  means  of  cog-wheels  and  steel  springs, 
eight  companies  of  militia  can  be  drilled  in  twenty-three  minutes. 
Wlio  says  this  is  not  a  progressive  age  ? 

Fishing  Conundrums. — What  fish  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  place  ? 
A  perch  in  a  bird's  cage ;  a  skate  in  a  cutler's  shop ;  a  plaice  on 
tho  top  of  an  omnibus  ;  a  solo  at  the  bottom  of  your  foot;  whiting 
cleaning  plate;  and  a  mussel  in  a  lady's  neck. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  Reins,  anil  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  A  papkr  fob  the  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  tiio  homo  circle. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  tho  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  tho  paper,  thus  offering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tiik  kammotu 
Sizr,  for  tho  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
tho  most  fiuished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper j  tho  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  papor  in  the  Uniou,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 
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THE  IMPERIAL  CRADLE. 

The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France,  now  the  leading 
power  in  the  European  family  of 
nations,  is  an  event  of  historical 
importance,  so  that  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  lav  before  onr  readers  an 
authentic  photographic  portrait 
of  him  in  the  very  elegant  and 
costly  cradle  presented  to  him  by 
the  city  of  Paris.  The  cradle  is 
in  the  form  of  a  vessel,  a  ship  be- 
ing the  principal  figure  in  the 
arms  of  the  capital  city  of  France. 
It  is  elaborately  carved  and  gilded, 
canopied  with  velvet,  and  draped 
with  the  richest  point  lace.  The 
caps  and  robes  of  the  imperial  in- 
fant are  of  the  finest  material  and 
choicest  workmanship,  and  he  is 
now,  unconscious  as  he  is,  sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury  that  a 
limitless  command  of  money  can 
procure.  It  is  said  that  a  soldier 
mounts  guard,  night  and  day,  over 
the  cradle,  so  that  the  gleam  of 
the  bayonet  will  be  the  first  object 
that  will  arrest  his  eyes  as  soon  as 
they  are  capable  of  taking  cogni- 
zance of  what  is  passing  before 
them.  This  young  gentleman 
commenced  his  career  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1856,  and  the  thunders 
of  the  cannon  at  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides,  fired  by  the  old  soldiers  of 
that  institution,  announced  his 
birth.  Thousands  who  heard  the 
reports,  remembered  how  the  same 
guns,  forty-five  years  before,  in 
tho  same  month  of  March,  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  a  son  and 
heir  to  the  founder  of  the  imperial 
dynasty  of  France.  The  old  Pa- 
risian flaneur  might  relate  an 
amusing  anecdote  touching  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  Rome.  When  the  news 
was  expected,  all  Paris  crowded 
through  the  various  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  Invalides,  and  stood  in 
masses  together  on  the  ground 
that  lies  between  the  ditches  and 
the  esplanade.  Twenty  guns  were 
to  announce  the  birth  of  a  prin- 
cess and  twenty-one  a  prince.  A 
given  space  was  to  intervene  be- 
tween each  discharge.  "  Room  I 
room  for  the  emperor's  page  who 
brings  the  news  !"  And  the  page 
spurred  into  the  court-vard  of  the 
hotel  at  full  gallop.  Some  min- 
utes afterwards  a  lighted  match 
traced  a  semi-circle  to  the  right  of 
a  gun-carriage  and  gave  a  kiss  of 
fire  to  lips  of  bronze.  The  first 
explosion  rung  out  on  the  air,  and 
npon  that  noisy  multitude,  chat- 
tering like  a  gossipping  woman, 
fell  one  of  those  impressive,  sol- 
emn intervals  of  silence  which  sometimes  petrify  vast  congrega- 
tions. Only,  at  each  detonation,  there  was  a  light  rustling  mur- 
mur, a  faint  echo  of  the  bronze  which  had  begun  to  speak.  They 
were  counting  in  a  low  tone  :  one — two — three — four — up  to  twen- 
ty, a  fatal  number,  for  at  that  number  the  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of 
the  infant  had  not  ceased.  One  more  cartridge  burned,  and  Napo- 
leon had  an  heir  male,  a  direct  successor  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  invalide  who  was  to  fire  the  twenty-first  gun  had  formerly 
been  the  wag  of  his  regiment.  Seeing  the  multitude  hanging  on 
the  end  of  the  cord  that  burned  in  his  hand,  he  brought  it  near 
the  piece,  and  then,  as  if  the  match  had  nearly  given  out,  ap- 
proached it  to  his  lips  to  revive  it  with  his  breath.    During  these 


spected  !"  Alas !  what  a  bligh 
fell  on  those  hopes  that  clustered 
round  the  cradle  of  the  King  of 
Rome.  The  star  of  his  father's 
destiny  soon  paled.  A  few  months 
saw  him  march  forth  at  the  head 
of  the  most  powerful  army  that 
ever  took  the  field  in  modern  days. 
A  few  months  saw  him  returned 
foiled,  from  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, shorn  of  the  proud  array 
with  which  he  vainly  wooed  the 
smiles  of  victory.  The  adieux 
at  Fontaineblean — the  exile  to 
Elba — the  landing  at  Cannes — 
the  hundred  days — Waterloo — 
St.  Helena,  "last  scene  of  all," 
followed  hard  upon  each  other. 
The  King  of  Rome  is*  torn  from 
his  father's  arms,  and,  as  Duke  de 
Reichstadt,  dies  at  Vienna,  the 
victim  of  a  system  of  state  policy  as 
atrocious  as  any  that  ever  disgrac- 
ed the  Machiavellism  of  modern 
Italy.  Who  can  say  that  the  fate 
of  the  second  emperor's  heir  will 
be  brighter  than  was  that  of  the 
fir- 1  '  "  Shadows,  clouds  and 
darkness,"  rest  upon  the  destiny 
of  one  born  to  a  crown  in  these 
latter  days — and  the  royal  chil- 
dren of  France  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly unfortnnate. 


CRADLE  OF  THE  YOUNG  FRENCH  LUPE1UAL  PRINCE 


well  calculated  evolutions,  the  interval  agreed  upon  between  every 
two  detonations  had  more  than  elapsed,  so  that  all  Paris,  with 
ears  on  the  alert,  were  in  consternation.  "  Twenty !  only  twenty ! 
It's  all  over !  only  a  girl !"  were  exclamations  uttered  everywhere. 
The  waggish  veteran,  satisfied  with  having  "  sold  "  all  Paris,  cut 
these  commentaries  short.  The  twenty-first  cannon  thundered  on 
the  air,  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  esplanade  burst 
forth  the  cry,  "  Long  live  the  emperor  I"  "  Long  live  the  em- 
peror!" replied  the  mutilated  veterans  of  the  empire  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ditch.  "Long  live  the  emperor!'  shouted  the 
wounded  of  the  Sambre  and  tho  Meuse ;  and  old  soldiers  of  Fon- 
tenoy  gave  forth  the  cry,  "  Long  live  France  !  glorious  and  re- 


THE  CITY  OF  VAN,  ARMENIA. 

The  picture  herewith  presented, 
delineates  one  of  the  most  striking 
cities  in  the  East.  Van,  or  Wan, 
is  the  capital  of  a  pachalic  of  that 
name,  a  territory  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, and  is  built  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Van,  in  lat- 
itude 30  degrees  30  minutes  north, 
longitude  43  degrees  40  minutes 
east.  It  stands  enclosed  by  a 
double  line  of  ramparts,  and  its 
citadel,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  en- 
graving, crowns  a  line  of  isolated 
rock,  the  sides  of  which  are  nearly 
perpendicular.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible that  such  a  stronghold 
could  be  ever  stormed — and  yet 
military  science  has  accomplished 
even  more  difficult  achievements 
than  would  be  the  capture  of  such 
a  Gibraltar  as  even  this  eastern 
fortress  seems  to  be.  The  city 
that  stretches  along  the  base  of 
the  hill,  presents  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  Oriental  places — low 
houses,  domes  and  minarets  be- 
ing confusedly,  but  picturesquely, 
grouped  together.  Our  picture  is 
enlivened  by  the  introduction,  in 
the  foreground,  of  bands  of  Ar- 
menian cavaliers,  in  the  pictur- 
esque attire  of  their  country,  with 
flowing  robes,  high  caps  and  long 
lances,  and  mounted  on  spirited 
horses.  The  estimates  ot  the  population  of  the  city  range  from 
10,000  to  40,000.  The  city  is  not  well  built,  but  it  has  many 
baths,  caravanseries,  Armenian  churches  and  mosques.  In  its  vi- 
cinity are  some  curious  ruins  which  have  been  supposed  to  date 
back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Semiramis.  The  chief  exports  are  the 
produce  of  the  district,  and  cotton  fabrics  which  are  woven  from 
the  raw  material  imported  from  Persia.  The  pachalic  of  which 
this  city  is  the  capital,  consists  chiefly  of  a  lofty  basin  surrounded 
by  steep  mountains,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Lake  of  Van,  the  estimated  area  of  which  is  about  two  thousand 
square  miles.  Its  population  consists  of  Armenians,  Christians, 
Turks  and  Koords. 


CITY  OF  VAN,  IN  ARMENIA. 
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STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  beautiful  design  on  this  page  is  from  the  pencil  of  Billings. 
The  centre  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  the  State  arms.  The 
shield  on  the  left  displays  the  palmetto  tree,  with  fasces  at  its  base, 
surrounded  by  the  motto,  "  Animis  opibusque  parati "  (prepared 
in  heart  and  deed).  The  other  shield  has  a  female  figure,  holding 
a  bunch  of  flowers  encircled  by  the  motto,  "  Dum  spiro  spero  " 
(while  I  breathe  I  hope).  The  supporters  are  a  Continentaller  in 
the  Revolutionary  uniform,  a  figure  of  Liberty,  with  the  Phrygian 
cap  and  laurel  wreath.  Above  is  a  figure  of  Fame  blowing  her 
trumpet.  Conspicuous  over  the  State  arms  is  the  far-famed  pal- 
metto tree.  A  military  parade  is  delineated  in  the  distance.  To 
the  left  of  the  arras  is  an  Indian  squaw,  who,  having  stretched  the 
hide  of  a  deer  upon  a  rustic  frame,  is  dressing  it  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  in  order  to  make  moccasins  or  leggings.  On  the  right  is 
a  negro  laborer  engaged  in  picking  cotton.  The  armorial  bearings 
of  the  "Palmetto  State"  denote  her  determination  to  carry  out 
the  hopes  of  her  chivalric  sons,  as  she  ever  has  dono  since  she 


joined  the  "old  thirteen."  Prompt  to  assert  her  State  rights,  and 
ready  to  defend  them,  she  has  nevertheless  never  been  backward 
in  pouring  out  blood  or  treasure  when  the  national  good  demanded 
them.  Cotton  picking,  as  represented  in  our  picture,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  many  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  "  staple  "  is  exported 
to  every  manufacturing  community,  forming  a  prominent  source 
of  our  national  wealth.  The  rice  crop  in  1850  was  60,590,861 
pounds,  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  whole  product  of  the  Union. 
The  population  is  668,245,  of  whom  384,720  are  slaves,  and  the 
area  18,048,000  acres.  The  State  legislature  meets  annually;  the 
senators  are  chosen  for  four  years — representatives  for  two.  The 
militia  of  South  Carolina  is  in  a  high  state  of  discipline ;  and  at 
the  annual  encampments  much  military  information  is  acquired. 
In  the  Mexican  war,  the  members  of  the  "Palmetto  Regiment" 
proved  themselves  no  holiday  soldiers.  Their  gallant  deeds  in  the 
field  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  every  patriotic  heart.  South 
Carolina  has  1 182  churches  ;  many  of  them  are  rude  structures, 
but  frequented  by  devout  worshippers:  484  are  Methodist,  413 


Baptist,  136  Presbyterian,  and  50  Episcopal.  Large  numbers  of 
French  Huguenots  found  an  asylum  in  South  Carolina  when  ex- 
iled from  France ;  and  it  was  also  a  haven  of  refuge  for  many 
Puritans,  who  fled  from  the  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.  Al- 
though the  Spaniards  at  first  guarded  the  coast  of  Carolina,  and 
the  French  attempted  to  settle  there,  Charleston  was  founded  by 
the  English,  under  William  Sayle,  in  1672.  It  is  a  city  of  refine- 
ment and  devotion  to  educational  institutions.  The  Yemassees,  who 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  were  a  bold  race, 
and  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  they  nearly  succeeded  in  a  plot  for 
the  extermination  of  the  whites.  There  was  a  deadly  struggle,  in 
which  the  Indians  fought  like  demons,  but  were  at  last  compelled 
to  retire.  No  State  is  richer  in  historical  legends  than  South 
Carolina  ;  and  luckily  she  has  a  son — the  gifted  Simms — who  has 
gleaned  them  with  care,  and  clothed  them  in  his  own  vivid  style. 
Years  hence  they  will  be  read  with  more  interest  than  at  present, 
while  the  works  of  authors,  now  more  popular,  will  have  passed 
from  the  public  recollection 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

A  TALE  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

BY  F.LIZA.  J.  EYEItETT. 

Towards  the  close  of  an  April  day  that  had  been  unusually  soft 
and  balmy,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Mistress  Sarah 
Wright,  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  town  of  Salem, 
sat  by  an  upper  window  of  her  spacious  dwelling,  looking  forth 
with  a  somewhat  abstracted  gaze  upon  the  street  below.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  stately  carriage  and  of  rare  and  commanding  beau- 
ty ;  and  as  she  sat  in  a  heavy  antique  chair  of  dimensions  ample 
enough  for  a  modern  throne,  her  presence  was  more  that  of  a  sove- 
reign of  the  realm  than  of  a  staid  Puritan  matron.  But  now 
there  was  an  expression  of  despondent  sadness  upon  her  counte- 
nance, which  seemed  at  variance  with  its  stamp  of  pride ;  and  the 
usually  calm  and  even  swell  of  that  haughty  bosom  was  interrupt- 
ed by  an  occasional  heavy  sigh.  Now  and  then,  her  eyes  would 
mechanically  follow  some  passing  figure  till  it  was  lost  to  view,  or 
pursue  for  a  while  the  fantastic  gambolings  of  a  party  of  chil- 
dren who  were  congregated  at  their  sports  in  front  of  the  house — 
but  evidently  her  mind  was  elsewhere. 

At  length  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  smiling  salutation 
from  a  modest-looking  young  woman  who  was  walking  by  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  She  recognized  Ruth  Sherwood,  from 
childhood  her  most  intimate,  almost  her  only,  friend,  and  with  an 
air  most  cordial,  responded  to  her  greeting  ;  but  as  she  watched 
Ruth's  receding  form,  the  smile  faded  from  her  lips,  and  her 
bright  and  kindly  aspect  changed  to  one  cold  and  unfriendly.  A 
few  moments  after  Huth  had  passed  the  house,  Captain  Richard 
Adams,  a  voung  military  commander  who  was  rapidly  rising  in 
public  notice  and  esteem,  and  who,  on  business  at  the  town,  was 
then  temporarily  absent  from  his  post  at  a  frontier  fort,  went  quick- 
ly by  in  the  same  direction  that  Ruth  had  taken. 

A  burning  blush  overspread  Mistress  Wright's  fair  countenance 
when  she  first  beheld  him — a  blush  which  was  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  deathlike  paleness  and  a  quick,  convulsed  breathing,  while  she 
instinctively,  and  without  any  consciousness  wherefore,  drew  back 
to  avoid  passing  any  token  of  recognition.  But  this  precaution 
was  unnecessary,  for  the  young  man,  in  his  haste  for  the  one  ob- 
ject, did  not  even  glance  towards  her.  And  that  one  object,  as 
Mistress  Wright  correctly  surmised,  and  as  her  eager  watching 
soon  convinced  her,  was  to  overtake  the  slender  maiden  who  had 
just  preceded  him. 

When  his  pace  slackened  on  reaching  Ruth's  side,  the  pale  face 
of  the  earnest  watcher  became  a  shado  whiter  still ;  but  she  re- 
mained silent  and  moveless,  nor  did  her  eyes  withdraw  their  ab- 
sorbed gaze  from  those  two  figures  while  they  continued  within 
the  range  of  their  vision.  When  they  were  gone  from  her  sight, 
with  a  gioan  which  seemed  wrung  from  the  heart's  agony,  she  bow- 
ed her  face  upon  her  clasped  hands,  and  in  that  attitude,  with  an 
air  of  one  utterly  crushed,  she  had  remained  some  minutes,  when, 
as  if  roused  to  sudden  desperation,  she  arose  and  paced  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  apartment. 

"  Fool,  fool  that  I  was  !"  she  exclaimed  passionately,  clutching 
at  the  folds  of  her  rich,  though  sombre-tinted  velvet  dress,  with  a 
contemptuous,  convulsive  grasp  to  which  a  slighter  fabric  would 
have  yielded,  "  fool — with  my  human  heart,  to  fancy  that  gauds 
like  these,  or  that  honors  as  vain  and  valueless,  would  compensate 
for  what  that  heart  craved  I" 

And  then,  in  s.  burst  of  despairing  anguish,  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  her  bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  the  coverlet, 
wept  a  shower  of  hot  tears.  But  tears  were  foreign  to  her  nature, 
and  soon  she  re-commenced  her  wild  walk  of  the  room's  ample 
length.  Pausing  before  her  mirror,  she  gazed  long,  with  a  mourn- 
ful, pitying  expression,  upon  tho  wondrously  beautiful  image  it 
gave  to  her  view. 

"And  that  I,"  she  murmured,  at  length,  half  aloud,  "so  fitted 
to  command  love,  should  so  vainly  pine  for  it  \" 

But  her  reflections  went  not  much  further  ere  a  dark  scowl  and 
look  of  bitter  hatred  came  over  those  perfect  features,  and  she 
turned  quickly  from  the  glass,  exclaiming  :  "  And  for  such  a  pale, 
waxen  faced  chit  as  that  too  !  How  dare  she  stand  in  my  way — 
how  dare  she  claim  a  love  which  was  mine — which  belongs  to 
me  !"  And  she  stamped  her  foot,  and  drew  up  her  superb  form 
with  the  air  of  an  empress  asserting  her  right. 

But,  seemingly,  this  frantic  mood  lasted  not  much  longer,  and 
as  if  wearied  by  her  own  violence,  she  sunk  into  a  large  arm- 
chair, and  resting  her  forehead  upon  one  hand,  remained  loDg 
as  still  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  At  length  she  slowly  arose, 
saying,  as  she  did  so,  in  a  voico  very  low  but  singularly  distinct 
and  determined  : 

"/  will !  She  shall  never  reign  over  my  desolation." 
Her  countenance,  though  so  pale,  was  perfectly  calm  ;  but  there 
was  a  slight  compression  of  tho  lips,  and  a.  something,  almost  lu- 
rid, in  the  light  of  the  eyes,  which  told  that  the  storm  had  not 
wholly  passed  ;  yet,  with  a  manner  quiet  and  self-possessed,  she 
re-arranged  her  disordered  dress,  and  joined  her  husband  below 
stairs  in  answer  to  his  summons. 

Six  years  before,  Mistress  Sarah  Wright,  then  the  maiden  Sarah 
Linsley,  was  the  supremely  admired  of  the  youths,  and  envied  of 
the  damsels,  of  the  straight-laced  settlement  in  which  she  dwelt. 
Human  nature  will  assert  its  rights,  will  develop  itself,  despite  the 
iron  bands  of  custom  or  of  law  wherewith  foolish  humanity  may 
vainly  seek  to  bind  it — and  Sarah  Linsley's  beauty  prompted 
many  a  poetic,  boyish  vision,  many  an  emotion  of  envious  maid- 
enly spite,  in  the  grim  and  godly  town  of  Salem — and  even  in 
the  sacred  meeting  time,  many  thoughts  and  eyes,  which  should 


have  been  engaged  in  business  more  holy,  were  stealthily  occu- 
pied by  her  resplendent  charms  or  the  manifestations  of  their 
influence. 

Gifted  with  considerable  penetration,  she  saw  the  effects  of  her 
power,  but  saw  with  apparent  indifference.  Overtures  of  female 
intimacy,  and  in  common  with  many  a  modern  belle  she  had 
many,  she  quietly  and  civilly  put  aside ;  and  a  few  solemn  and 
formal  proposals  of  marriage  which  had  been  made  to  her  through 
her  brother,  who  was  her  guardian,  had  been  declined  with  equal 
seriousness  and  ceremony,  and  then,  by  her  at  least,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, forgotten. 

Ruth  Sherwood,  her  friend  from  early  childhood,  was  her  only 
intimate  associate,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  attraction  of  con- 
trast, not  of  congeniality,  was  the  bond  which  so  closely  united 
them.  With  her  queenly  beauty,  Sarah  had  a  proud,  ambitious 
spirit,  and  a  clear  intellect.  There  was  little  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  her  nature,  and  in  regard  to  the  minor  superstitions  of 
the  day,  she  was  a  decided  skeptic.  Ruth,  who  was  then  about 
seventeen,  and  some  three  years  the  junior  of  her  friend,  was 
slight  and  childlike  in  figure,  with  a  very  pale  face,  and  an  air 
and  aspect  of  extreme  delicacy  and  gentleness,  which  made  her 
appearance  interesting,  though  she  possessed  no  claim  to  beauty 
of  person.  Her  mind  was  intelligent,  though  her  judgment  was 
often  unduly  swayed  by  her  warm,  feeling  heart ;  and  her  dispo- 
sition and  entire  cast  of  thought  were  moulded  by  her  deep  reli- 
gious feeling.  Yet  was  she  as  free  from  the  credulous  fears  of 
the  age  (for  the  reign  of  demon-terror  in  New  England  had  now 
begun),  as  her  more  self-reliant  friend  ;  for  strong  religious  faith 
and  trust  as  effectually  protected  her  from  the  infection  of  those 
apprehensive  misgivings,  as  did  cold,  material  reasoning  and  con- 
stitutional lack  of  spirituality,  the  other. 

Of  these  two  young  women,  each  seemed  a  fitting  type  of  her 
lineage.  Sarah  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  a  noble 
and  haughty  English  family,  which  had  been  chiefly  noted  for  its 
bold,  warlike  deeds  and  arrogant  bearing.  Her  emigrant  ances- 
tors were  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  worldly  goods 
when  they  landed  on  the  American  shore,  but  sickness  and 
the  various  disastrous  vicissitudes  of  the  early  colonial  life  had 
soon  dissipated  their  property  and  reduced  them  to  poverty.  The 
family,  however,  struggled  on  through  adversity,  and  as  younger 
members  grew  up  to  assist  its  fortunes,  by  dint  of  persevering  ef- 
forts, of  gradually  enlarging  mercantile  enterprise,  and  new  and 
influential  connections,  it  had  attained  to  an  easy  competence  for 
all  its  various  members  ;  and  with  that  competence,  to  a  respect- 
able social  position  in  that  community  wherein,  despite  its  thco- 
reticallv  spiritual  organization,  worldly  wealth  and  rank  were  not 
wholly  unrecognized  and  unhonored. 

Ruth  was  the  youngest  of  a  respectable  and  pious  line  which 
had  given  several  ministers  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  Intelli- 
gence and  refinement  were  her  family  heritage,  but  neither  rank 
nor  fortune  was  added  to  those  desirable  gifts,  and  Ruth's  ex- 
quisite skill  and  taste  in  embroidery,  for  which,  even  in  that  rigid 
society,  she  found  ample  employment  among  a  certain  class  and 
for  ceremonial  occasions,  were  constantly  occupied  in  order  to  aid 
the  scanty  income  of  the  widowed  aunt  with  whom  she  lived. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  worldly  circumstances, 
their  inward  being  and  outward  seeming,  the  two  girls  were 
warmly  attached  to  each  other,  and  were  together  as  much  as  they 
well  could  be,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  intimacies,  and  consid- 
erably to  the  annoyance  of  many  of  the  young  maidens  who  came 
within  their  sphere. 

Ruth,  in  her  j-evcrential  love  of  the  beautiful,  regarded  her 
peerless  friend  with  pride  and  admiration,  untainted  by  the  slight- 
est shade  of  envy :  perhaps  she  felt  that  their  paths,  their  spheres 
of  influence,  were  too  distinct  for  tho  possibility  of  disagreeable 
contact ;  but  however  that  might  have  been,  so  pure  and  warm 
was  her  affectionate  friendship,  that  its  occasional  unconscious, 
but  unmistakable  manifestation  had  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  its 
object  a  response  of  deeper  tenderness  than  that  proud  girl  had 
before  supposed  herself  capable  of. 

Among  the  many,  who,  though  the  undeclared  admirers  of  Sa- 
rah Linsley,  had,  by  her  keen  perception  long  been  recognized  as 
such,  was  Richard  Adams,  a  young  man  of  about  her  own  age. 
He  was  agreeable  and  rather  handsome  in  appearance,  of  frank, 
gentlemanly  manners,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  youth  of 
talents  and  promise  ;  though  his  parents  being  in  very  moderate 
circumstances,  and  he  still  so  young,  he  had  not  yet  attained  to 
any  decided  position,  nor  were  his  prospects  very  brilliant.  Yet 
he  had  approached  nearer  to  the  heart  of  his  reserved  mistress 
than  any  other  who  had  done  homage  to  her  charms ;  and  she  oc- 
casionally extended  to  him  some  mark  of  preference,  slight  in- 
deed— very  slight — yet  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a  youthful  lover's 
hopes.  But  when  the  worshipful  and  wealthy  Master  Wright, 
one  of  the  councillors  of  the  colony,  paid  his  formal  devoirs  to 
the  fair  Sarah,  those  hopes  were  speedily  doomed  to  death,  and 
that,  without  one  after  shade  of  relenting  in  the  heart  of  the  beau- 
tiful but  merciless  judge. 

True,  during  the  twenty-four  hours  which  she  took  to  consider 
of  Master  Wright's  proposal  of  marriage,  she  did  assume  to  scru- 
tinize her  sentiments  toward  Richard  Adams,  and,  in  imagination, 
placing  a  plain  Goodwife  Adams  beside  a  stately  Mistress  Wright, 
conspicuously  in  view  of  the  town,  the  comparison  resulted  so  dis- 
advantageous^ to  the  former,  that,  with  a  slight,  disdainful  smile 
upon  her  bright  lip,  and  a  sudden  closing  of  the  hand  as  if  in  the 
act  of  crushing  some  frail  toy,  she  dispelled  the  airy  love-dream, 
and  speedily  signified  to  her  brother  her  assent  to  become  the 
councillor's  bride — a  decision  which  received  his  cordial  fraternal 
approbation. 

She  did  not  seo  Richard  Adams  again  until  the  day  after  the 
first  publication  of  tho  banns  of  her  approaching  marriage,  when, 


while  abroad  upon  some  errand  connected  with  her  bridal  prepa- 
rations, she  encountered  him  in  the  street.  Apparently  absorbed 
in  despondent  reflections,  he  did  not  observe  her,  concealed  as 
were  her  features  and  much  of  her  person  by  a  thick  veil ;  but  she 
recognized  him,  and  marked  his  ashy  face  and  lustreless  eye,  so 
different  from  the  bright  and  buoyant  countenance  he  had  been 
wont  to  bear — and  she  knew  well  what  had  caused  the  change ; 
but  she  closed  her  heart  and  mind  against  the  thoughts  which 
arose  within  her,  and  soon  they  and  their  subject  were  forgotten, 
and  the  business  on  which  she  had  gone  forth  reigned  supreme 
over  her  faculties. 

Years  had  gone  by,  and  her  husband,  a  councillor  no  longer, 
but  a  wealthy  and  honored  citizen  still,  had  proved  but  a  dull,  un- 
congenial companion  to  a  nature  like  hers.  One  of  her  two 
children  she  had  seen  laid  in  the  grave  after  a  short  and  violent 
illness  ;  the  other  was  now  feeble  and  slightly  distorted  in  figure 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  from  which  she  had  nearly  died ;  but 
over  the  death  of  the  one  or  the  sickness  of  the  other,  she  had  not 
sorrowed  as  most  mothers  would  have  sorrowed.  The  deep,  quiet 
tenderness  which  ordinarily  characterizes  maternal  affection,  was 
not  in  her  nature ;  and  besides,  the  chill  which  was  over  her  re- 
gard for  her  husband  seemed  to  have  communicated  itself  to  her 
feelings  for  his  children  also.  Indeed,  her  friend,  the  pale,  gentle 
Ruth,  who  had  been  constantly  by  the  sick  bed  of  both  the  little 
invalids,  and  in  whose  arms  the  one  had  died,  seemed  to  have 
more  of  a  mother's  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  more  of  a 
mother's  anguish  of  bereavement  over  the  lifeless  one,  than  she 
who  had  given  them  birth. 

Yet  was  Mistress  Wright  an  honored  and  decorous  wife  and 
mother  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  privacy  ;  for  her  hus- 
band, who  loved  and  confided  in  her  fully,  was  part  and  parcel  of 
that  undemonstrative  period  and  place,  and  amid  the  peacefully 
and  punctiliously  observed  proprieties  of  home,  he  felt  not  the 
chill,  he  did  not  miss  the  tenderness — and  well  content  with  his 
dignified  and  courteous  helpmate,  he  felt  that,  on  the  whole,  his 
lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places. 

And  how  was  it  with  his  stately  partner  ?  Ah,  human  nature 
is  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  at  the  best,  and  she  had  ventured  a  fearful 
risk — a  risk,  the  import  of  which,  ere  long,  she  keenly  felt.  For 
when  her  worldly  pride  and  ambition  were  satisfied,  when  they 
had  no  more  to  ask,  they  seemed  to  die,  and  her  woman's  heart 
to  arouse  to  active  life,  and  importunately  crave  what  she  had,  it 
might  be,  forever  denied  it.  In  terror,  she  sternly  strove  to  stifle 
its  movements,  to  shut  her  soul's  eyes  and  consciousness  to  the 
image  which  continually  arose  before  it — the  image  of  her  youth- 
ful and  abandoned  lover.  He  had  left  the  town  a  few  days  before 
her  marriage,  to  join  a  military  force  which  was  assembled  on  the 
frontier  to  repel  an  expected  attack  of  the  Indians,  and  it  was 
more  than  two  years  before  he  returned. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of  warlike 
daring  and  many  a  keen-witted  stratagem,  in  the  continual  bor- 
der skirmishes  with  the  savage  foe — skirmishes  which,  though 
fierce  and  deadly,  and  frequently  characterized  by  intricate  and 
subtle  maneuvering,  have  not  been  deemed  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  fill  much  space  on  the  page  of  history,  or  to  awaken  a 
single  note  of  the  trump  of  after-fame.  When,  at  length,  busi- 
ness recalled  him  temporarily  to  his  former  home,  the  check  that 
she  had  last  seen  so  deadly  white,  was  bronzed  by  exposure;  the 
form,  before  6omewhat  slight,  though  symmetrical,  had  expanded 
into  fuller  and  more  manly  proportions — but  his  manner  and 
bearing,  more  sedate  and  dignified  than  of  old,  though  not  as 
much  so  as  his  stern  military  experience  might  well  have  occa- 
sioned, retained  most  of  their  former  characteristics. 

Earnestly,  despite  herself,  and  vainly,  did  Mistress  Wright  seek 
to  discover  in  the  young  soldier  any  trace  of  her  former  power — 
any  evidence  of  its  continued  existence.  He  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  her  presence  in  the  frequent  visits  which  his  business  re- 
quired him  to  make  to  her  husband's  house  ;  and  his  manner  to 
her  was  always  friendly  and  kind,  but  perfectly  calm  and  unem- 
barrassed. She  shuddered  at,  but  did  not  question,  the  feeling 
of  desolation  which  came  over  her  heart  at  the  idea  of  his  indif- 
ference, but  her  confidence  in  her  beauty's  spell  was  strong,  and 
with  a  vague  trust  that  that  spell  was  not  yet  broken,  she  sustain- 
ed herself — against  what  ?  She  did  not  ask — indeed,  all  of  her 
fears  and  hopes  were  as  if  in  a  dream,  nor  had  she  any  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  her  sentiments  and  emotions. 

But  when  the  youn^  soldier  had  returned  to  his  troops,  and 
Mistress  Wright  to  the  dreariness  of  her  daily  life,  the  effect  of 
these  conflicts  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  fancies  and  feelings 
which  had  laid  dormant  before,  they  had  roused  into  active  life 
and  a  tangible  shape ;  and,  unable  wholly  to  cope  with  her  busy 
tempters,  she  sought  to  soothe  them  into  quiet — to  solace  her 
heart-loneliness  with  imaginary  pictures  of  what  might  have  been, 
had  not  her  own  hand  interposed  an  immovable  barrier.  Surely, 
she  reasoned,  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  that — it  was  so 
slight  a  comfort,  though  the  only  one  left  to  her — those  few,  faint 
moonbeams  might  be  permitted  to  a  life  from  which  the  sunlight 
seemed  forever  excluded.  Ah,  though  she  saw  it  not,  those  pic- 
tures' faded  tints  would  yet  burn  as  with  fire  in  her  very  soul. 

At  length,  whatever  doubts  she  felt  in  regard  to  her  former  lov- 
er's sentiments  toward  herself  were  set  at  rest,  when,  about  a  year 
afterwards,  he  was  again  in  Salem.  He  had  called  on  business 
upon  her  husband,  who  was  not  at  home,  though  momentarily 
expected  there ;  and  in  compliance  with  her  invitation,  he  sat 
down  to  await  Master  Wright's  return.  The  two  entered  into 
conversation,  and  after  a  while,  there  was  a  brief  pause  in  their 
discourse,  which  was  finally  broken  by  Mistress  Wright,  who 
made  some  observation  in  continuation  of  what  they  had  been 
speaking  of  before,  but  in  a  tone  which,  without  her  intending  or 
foreseeing  it,  sounded  like  tho  echo  of  her  heart's  deepest,  most 
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secret  emotions — a  tone  so  expressive  and  peculiar,  as  to  take  the 
ear  and  attention  at  once,  and  wholly  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
words  into  which  it  was  shaped. 

Adams  started,  and  looked  up  in  her  face  with  an  air  of  honest 
surprise — and  of  surprise,  only — as  if  a  strange  voice  had  sudden- 
ly sounded  in  his  ears.  O,  the  agony  and  humiliation  which 
thrilled  through  that  proud  woman's  soul  as  she  met  that  look, 
and  stooped,  as  if  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  had  not  fail- 
en,  in  order  to  hide  the  confusion  which  sent  a  burning  blush 
over  her  face,  her  neck,  and  even  her  hands.  Fortunately  for  her, 
her  husband  at  that  moment  entered,  and  with  little  of  her  accus- 
tomed ceremonious  grace,  she  hurried  from  the  apartment. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  young  man's  stay  in  the  place,  she 
sedulously  avoided  meeting  him.  That  one  wondering  glance 
had  convinced  her  that  she  was  loved  no  longer,  and  she  was  too 
much  crushed  and  humbled — the  pain  and  the  shame  were  too 
fresh,  for  her  to  summon  the  cold,  haughty  serenity  with  which 
only  she  would  have  braved  and  repelled^  a  regard  of  pity  or 
contempt. 

Many  months  afterwards,  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  the  dusky  borderers,  enabled  Captain  Adams  to 
pay  rather  a  lengthened  visit  to  his  paternal  home.  It  was 
not  long  before  town  gossip  began  to  intimate  that  an  attraction 
more  powerful  than  his  love  for  his  honored  parents  or  his  natal 
soil  had  much  to  do  with  his  unusual  stay  in  the  place  ;  and 
whenever  these  whispers  met  Ruth  Sherwood's  ear,  her  pale 
cheeks  glowed  in  -a.  manner  very  suspicious,  and  highly  confirm- 
atory of  the  rumor.  Mistress  Wright,  though  she  said  the  least 
of  the  matter,  was  the  first  person,  after  the  young  man  himself, 
who  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  report ;  and 
when  Ruth  and  Adams  met,  as  occasionally  they  did,  at  her  house, 
beneath  the  calm  courteous  friendliness  of  her  manner,  she  writhed 
in  anguish  at  observing  many  quiet  marks  of  preference  for  her 
gontle  friend — tokens  which  now  seemed  to  her  priceless  in  their 
value,  but  which  once,  in  her  over-ruling  pride,  she  had  contempt- 
uously cast  from  her. 

Shortly  after  Adams  had  returned  once  more  to  his  post  of 
duty,  Ruth  informed  her  friend  Sarah,  confidentially,  that  she 
was  betrothed  to  him.  A  sudden,  livid  pallor,  which  Ruth, 
in  her  timid  agitation  did  not  note,  was  the  only  visible  to- 
ken of  the  mortal  agony  with  which  that  proud  woman's  wild 
hopes  died  ;  and  in  a  manner  feeling  and  cordial,  she  congratu- 
lated her  unconscious  rival,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
contemplated  union.  The  subject  was  not  again  mentioned  be- 
tween them,  and  Ruth,  always  nervously  shy  and  sensitive  where 
her  deepest  feelings  were  concerned,  thought  not  to  marvel  at  her 
friend's  silence  in  the  relief  it  afforded  her. 

Her  lover  was  again  in  Salem  for  a  few  days,  on  hurried  busi- 
ness, at  the  time  my  story  opens ;  and  on  the  morning  that  Mis- 
tress Wright  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  that  matron's  wor- 
shipful husband,  to  whom  she  had  not  confided  Ruth's  secret,  had 
expressed  to  her  his  high  opinion  of  the  young  man,  and  his 
gratification  in  the  prospect  that  "  that  discreet  and  kind-hearted 
maiden,  Ruth  Sherwood,"  had  won  a  preference  so  desirable  as 
that  of  the  brave  and  popular  young  officer. 

One  bright  morning  of  the  ensuing  midsummer,  there  was  an 
unusual  excitement  in  the  town  of  Salem — and  Salem  was  al- 
ready accustomed  to  agitating  scenes,  for  it  was  the  year  which 
furnished  that  dark  and  humiliating  page  of  colonial  history,  on 
which  is  recorded  the  trials  and  executions  for  witchcraft.  It  was 
one  of  those  days  of  clear  blue  sky  and  gladsome  sunlight,  which, 
where  human  sorrow  and  suffering  exist  beneath  their  brightness, 
prompt  the  feeling  that  Heaven  has  no  sympathy  with  earth.  Yet 
no  shade  of  that  despairing  sentiment  was  upon  the  spirit  of 
Ruth  Sherwood,  as  she  stood  before  her  grim  inquisitors  on  that 
smiling  morn,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  unlawful  dealings  with 
the  Evil  One. 

Ruth  Sherwood — hitherto  to  all  appearance  the  gentlest,  the 
most  retiring  and  kind-hearted  of  the  daughters  of  the  settle- 
ment— no  wonder  that  a  commotion,  even  greater  than  had  been 
usual  of  late — was  in  the  town  when  that  dark  accusation  fell 
upon  her  name.  The  cheeks  of  thoughtful  matrons  and  of  grave, 
white  haired  men  grew  pale,  and  their  hearts  sunk  heavy  and  sor- 
rowful within  them,  as  they  thought  of  the  fearfully  waxing  pow- 
er of  Satan,  when  thus  boldly  and  successfully  he  wove  his  mesh- 
es around  the  child  of  a  race  so  eminently  pious — a  race  which 
had  given  so  many  exemplary  ministers  to  the  congregation  of 
the  elect. 

To  those  seriously-judging  persons,  as  well  as  the  less  reflect- 
ing and  more  youthful  portion  of  the  community,  not  a  little  was 
added  to  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  day,  by  the  faet  that  first 
and  chief  among  Ruth's  accusers,  was  Mistress  Wright,  so  long 
her  most  intimate  and  attached  friend — though  much  true-hearted 
sympathy  was  felt  for  tha  honored  complainant  in  her  painful  po- 
sition, thus  compelled,  as  a  Christian  and  a  mother,  to  come  forth 
against  one  who  had  been  so  near  and  dear  to  her  the  greater  part 
of  her  lifetime.  Yes — as  a  mother — for  it  had  become  plain  to 
her,  as  soon  it  became  plain  to  the  magistrates  and  other  less  ac- 
tive auditors  of  the  examination,  that  Ruth,  by  diabolic  arts,  had 
occasioned  the  fearful  convulsions  that  had  terminated  in  the 
death  of  the  laughing,  fair  haired  child  she  had  laid  in  the  grave 
some  two  years  before. 

The  little  Alice — over  whose  angelic  looking  corpse  Ruth  had 
shed  such  a  flood  of  bitter  tears — could  it  be  ?  Yes — for  not  on- 
ly Mistress  Wright's  trustworthy  statement,  but  the  confirmatory 
testimony  of  her  servants,  proved  that  when  by  long  and  patient 
ministering  they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  child  to  a  state  of 
comparative  ease  and  quiet  after  the  first  attack,  Ruth  had  en- 
tered the  sick  room,  and  at  sight  of  her,  all  the  little  sufferer's  agi- 
tation and  agonies  had  been  renewed  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  af- 


ter the  others  present  had  spent  some  time  in  fruitless  efforts, 
Rutli  had  taken  the  child  into  her  own  arms  and  care,  that  it 
breathed  calm  again  and  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which,  when 
it  awoke,  to  behold  Ruth  bending  over  it,  the  spasms  returned 
with  terrible  violence  and  speedily  closed  its  life.  What  clearer 
proof  was  needed  of  an  svil  eye,  and  the  power  to  break  its 
spell  1 

Ruth  remembered  when  the  child's  strong  love  for  her  and  her 
own  judicious  ministry  had  been  the  received  solution  of  the 
mighty  riddle  now  so  differently  and  so  darkly  expounded.  She 
was  a  true  Calvinist,  and,  theoretically,  had  no  faith  in  the  invo- 
cation of  saints  and  angels  ;  but  now,  her  brief  asseveration  of 
innocence  unheeded  by  the  mortals  around  her,  she  bent  down 
her  head,  and  with  a  simple  natural  impulse  of  her  religious  heart, 
she  besought  the  angel-spirit  of  her  darling  to  aid  her  in  this, 
her  need. 

But  Mistress  Wright  had  another,  and  in  the  view  of  most  per- 
sons, a  far  more  serious  charge  to  bring  against  her  perfidious 
friend ;  the  deformed  and  sickly  condition  of  her  remaining  child, 
a  boy  about  five  years  of  age.  The  young  Saul  had  been,  for 
his  age,  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  active  children  in  the  town, 
and  bade  fair  to  inherit  much  of  his  mother's  stately  beauty ;  but 
a  little  more  than  a  year  previous  to  that  time,  he  had  been  strick- 
en by  a  fever  of  a  dangerous  and  infectious  character.  From  this 
illness  he  recovered  so  as  to  leave  his  couch,  and  to  be  pronounced 
convalescent  by  the  physician  ;  but,  after  a  while,  instead  of  re- 
gaining his  vigor  and  sprightliness,  he  seemed  to  droop  more  and 
more,  and  at  length  spent  most  of  his  time  in  hying  down,  with 
his  body  drawn  almost  into  a  ball,  and  declaring  his  inability  to 
rise,  or  change  his  position  to  any  extent.  Yet,  when  "  Aunt 
Ruth,"  as  he  called  his  mother's  friend,  who  had  been  with  him 
during  his  illness  almost  constantly,  would  take  his  hand  and  in- 
vite him  to  walk  with  her,  he  would  contrive  to  get  off  the  couch 
and  accompany  her.  And  still,  at  that  late  day,  though  he  walk- 
ed about  a  little,  his  body  was  constantly  distorted,  and  any  exer- 
tion was  painful  to  him. 

It  was  further  averred  that  the  physician,  though  skilful,  knew 
neither  cause  nor  remedy  for  the  child's  ailment,  and  therefore  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  witchcraft.  Ruth's  constant  inter- 
course with  the  child,  and  her  peculiar  influence  over  him,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  suspicious  indications  in  relation  to  her  subse- 
quently disclosed,  induced  Mistress  Wright,  and  afterwards  the 
magistrates  and  most  of  tho  other  auditors  of  the  investigation, 
reasonably  to  conclude  that  she  was  the  agent  of  the  evil  influence 
under  which  the  child  seemed  to  bo  suffering. 

When  the  evidence  in  relation  to  this  portion  of  the  acccu- 
sations  against  Ruth  was  nearly  concluded,  the  woman  who  had 
the  child  in  charge,  changed  her  position  in  a  way  to  bring  him  in 
full  view  of  the  prisoner.  Her  aspect  beneath  that  fearful  ordeal, 
and  her  surroundings,  were  so  unwonted  and  so  strange  to  him, 
and  when  her  gaze  for  a  few  moments  rested  upon  his  face,  its 
expression  was  so  wild  and  unnatural  that  the  child  cried  aloud  in 
terror,  and  clung  to  his  nurse.  Lo — another  proof,  a  confirmatory 
seal,  as  it  were,  to  the  belief  the  previous  evidence  had  induced. 

When,  in  answer  to  the  examiner's  demand,  Ruth  had  briefly 
and  in  vain  asserted  her  innocence  of  these  later  charges,  she 
turned  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  since  the  inquisition  had  begun, 
upon  the  countenance  of  her  former  friend,  there  was  nothing  of 
fear,  or  of  anger,  or  of  vengeance,  in  her  look ;  but  it  thrilled 
through  every  nerve  of  its  object.  It  was  earnestly  appealing — 
inquiringly  reproachful — and  through  and  over  it  all  there  was  a 
mournfully  compassionate  expression,  as  if  of  the  pity  of  some 
superior  and  supernatural  being.  Beneath  that  earnest  regard, 
the  lofty  accuser  paled,  and  her  eyes  sank  ;  and  then,  with  a  faint, 
irrepressible  scream  and  an  involuntary  shudder,  she  covered  her 
face  witli  her  hands. 

But  the  sentiment  of  that  court  had  a  bias  irresistible,  and  its 
judgment  of  that  incident  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  we  of 
modern  times  would  be  apt  to  form  in  regard  to  it ;  so  it  served 
as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  was  dragging  the 
poor  prisoner  to  an  awful  doom. 

And  then  was  brought  forward  and  duly  testified  to,  the  fact  that 
Ruth  had  been  the  frequent  visitor,  the  benefactress,  and  defender 
of  the  fame,  of  an  infirm  old  woman,  who  had  dwelt  alone  in  a 
miserable  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  who,  a  short 
time  previous,  had  been  incontestably  proved  a  witch,  and,  as  was 
fitting  in  a  Christian  community,  soon  after  hanged  therefor. 
And  to  this  foul  charge  was  added  a  respectable  list  of  the  cus- 
tomary ones  of  sick  cows,  of  spoiled  milk  and  addled  eggs,  which, 
with  a  few  additional  items  as  uncertain  and  as  trivial,  served  to 
destroy  the  fame  and  life  of  more  than  one  victim  of  the  preva- 
lent superstition  ;  and  the  guilt  of  all  these  last  accusations  was 
readily  and  satisfactorily  proved  upon  the  culprit. 

Ruth  saw  that  her  fate  was  decided,  and  for  a  few  moments  a 
despairing  emotion  crept  over  her  heart.  And  again,  more  vivid- 
ly than  before,  despite  her  repeated  efforts  to  banish  it,  came  the 
thought  of  her  absent  lover.  But  even  though  he  knew  of  her 
situation,  he  was  powerless  to  aid  her;  and  not  for  worlds  would 
she  have  had  his  honored  name  linked  with  the  infamy  which  then 
rested  upon  hers.  And  if  he  should  believe  her  guilty  ! — Ruth 
grew  bewildered — it  seemed  to  her  that  she  should  go  mad  with 
the  thick-coming  fancies  which  rushed  upon  her  mind,  standing 
there  as  she  did,  with  the  gaze  of  that  curious  crowd  riveted  upon 
her  face. 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  repel  the  wild  thoughts  within,  she  en- 
deavored to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  faces  about  her;  but  all 
were  alike  cold  and  unfriendly,  all  alike  scorned  or  rebuked  her 
glance — and  chilled  to  the  very  soul,  sho  was  about  withdrawing 
her  eyes  from  tho  assemblage,  when  they  fell  upon  a  dusky  coun- 
tenance which  wag  just  behind  the  foremost  ipectators,  and  upon 
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that  dark  face  they  lingered,  as  if  there  at  last  they  foti 
warmth  and  the  hope  they  had  elsewhere  sought  in  vain, 
truly,  when  Ruth  beheld  Wenochin,  she  felt  a  little  consolation, 
for  she  knew  that  there  beat  one  heart  friendly  to  her  in  that  room 
of  terror. 

Wenochin  was  a  young  Indian,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  son  of  a  widowed,  infirm  woman,  whom  Ruth  had  be- 
friended and  converted  to  tho  Christian  faith  during  the  latter 
years  of  her  life ;  and  through  the  long,  suffering  illness  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  poor  Indian  woman,  Ruth  had  been 
unremitting  in  her  care  and  attention.  Wenochin  was  of  a  feeble 
constitution,  and  a  gentle,  affectionate,  almost  womanish  disposi- 
tion. His  mother,  his  last  surviving  relative,  he  had  tenderly 
loved  ;  and  for  her  young,  pale-faced  benefactress,  since  Ruth's 
earliest  kindness  to  that  dear  relative,  he  had  cherished  an  attach- 
ment and  devotion  almost  oriental  in  manifestion. 

Though  Ruth's  coming  always  filled  his  eyes  with  light  and  his 
heart  with  pleasure,  he  yet  seemed  to  regard  her  with  the  distance 
and  reverence  due  to  a  being  hallowed  and  sacred.  He  seldom 
addressed  her  save  when  it  was  of  absolute  necessity,  and  never, 
under  any  circumstances  would  touch  her  hand,  or  approach  her 
person  so  nearly  as  to  brush  even  a  fold  of  her  garment ;  yet  of- 
ten, though  Ruth  saw  it  not,  when  she  had  departed  from  his 
mother's  cabin,  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  earth  and  press  his 
lips  passionately  upon  the  print  of  her  retreating  footsteps. 

Since  his  mother's  death  he  had  seen  Ruth  less  frequently,  but 
she  had  ever  met  him  with  a  kindly  greeting,  and  had  done  for 
him  several  little  acts  of  friendship  which  happened  to  be  in  her 
power — which  he  had  requited  with  numberless  trifling  services 
and  many  curious  presents,  all  tendered  with  the  same  deferential 
regard  as  of  old.  And,  as  we  have  said,  when  Ruth  beheld  him 
in  that  stern-faced  group,  she  knew  that  one  kindly,  pitying  spirit 
was  near  her — and  it  was  strange,  too,  she  thought,  that  she,  a 
white  and  Christian  woman,  must  look  to  the  dusky  heathen 
alone,  of  all  assembled  there,  for  human  sympathy  in  her  fearful 
trial. 

But  this  thought  had  hardly  shaped  itself  in  her  mind  before 
she  and  all  others  in  the  court-room,  were  startled  by  a  sudden, 
piercing  cry  from  the  Indian,  instantly  followed  by  violent  con- 
tortions of  his  countenance  and  of  his  whole  body,  which  seemed 
as  if  caused  by  some  excruciating  torture.  One  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  many  in  the  room,  had  observed  the  prisoner's  stead- 
fast regard  of  him  a  few  moments  before,  and  the  whisper  of  the 
"evil  eye"  went  round.  The  purport  of  that  whisper  was  soon 
confirmed  by  the  sufferer,  in  his  reply  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 
court,  pointing  his  finger  wildly  again  and  again  toward  the  ac- 
cused. Poor  Ruth  !  as  her  last  hope  faded,  she  bowed  her  head 
in  real  despair. 

Her  aunt,  a  cold-hearted,  superstitious,  self-righteous  woman, 
had  early  joined  the  ranks  of  the  suspecting  against  her ;  and 
now,  she  felt  that  in  all  her  native  town,  no  human  heart  had  pity 
or  mercy  for  her.  O,  why  had  that  last,  faint  consolation  been 
taken  away  3  That  final  accusation  was  not  needed  to  assure 
her  doom — it  only  served  to  increase  its  bitterness.  It  seemed, 
too,  as  if  her  every  good  deed  was  rising  up  in  enmity  against 
her — and  now,  despite  herself,  her  trust  in  Heaven,  as  well  as  her 
hope  in  man,  for  a  moment  sunk.  But  for  a  moment  only  ;  and 
then,  her  strong  religious  nature  repelled  the  temptation. 

Had  Ruth's  mind  been  of  a  more  superstitious  cast,  or  had 
her  faith  been  less  clear  and  rational,  she,  as  did  other  harassed 
and  tortured  sufferers  of  those  troublous  times,  might  have  per- 
suaded herself  that  she  was  really  all  that  she  was  accused  of  be- 
ing ;  but  instead,  the  inspiring  idea  that  possibly  she  was  chosen 
a  martyr  by  Heaven,  presented  itself  to  her  mind,  and  with  the 
thought,  her  faith  and  her  courage  grew  strong.  And  when  the 
magistrate  solemnly  adjured  her  to  give  a  final  and  a  truthful  an- 
swer to  the  accusations  brought  against  her,  it  was  with  the  feel- 
ing that  her  cause  had  no  relation  to  any  earthly  tribunal,  that 
she  replied,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  appealingly  above :  "  My 
Father  in  heaven  knoweth  my  innocence  of  these  foul  charges, 
and  before  his  judgment  seat  I  leave  my  cause." 

As  Ruth  stood  at  that  moment,  with  her  white,  delicate  hands 
clasped  in  prayerful  attitude  before  her  bosom,  her  pale,  spiritual 
face  raised  heavenward,  beaming  with  celestial  trust,  and  a  single 
ray  of  sunlight  which  streamed  through  a  small  aperture  in  a 
partially  closed  shutter  resting  like  a  glory  upon  her  head,  and 
lighting  her  fair  tresses  with  a  golden  gleam,  she  looked  a  very 
type  of  Purity  and  Faith.  And  that  dark-haired,  stately  woman, 
with  her  brow  of  gloom,  the  bitter  determination  in  her  lip  of  per- 
fect curve,  and  the  unholy  pride  pervading  her  exquisitely  mould- 
ed features — the  dusky,  writhing  Indian — the  stern,  hard-featured 
Puritan  magistrates — and  the  mixture  of  cold,  of  curious,  and  of 
vindictive  countenances  around — contrasting  with  tho  ethereal  ae 
pect  of  the  accused,  gave  to  her  rather  the  appearance  of  a  holy 
martyr  in  the  midst  of  her  persecutors,  than  of  an  agent  of  tho 
Evil  One  beneath  the  judgment  of  the  righteous. 

Strangely  enough,  this  idea  presented  itself  vividly  to  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  as  he  looked  upon  the  scene ;  but  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  delusion  of  the  enemy,  and  piously  closing  his 
mind  and  heart  to  the  Satanic  wile,  he  proceeded  with  increased 
bitterness  to  denounco  and  exhort  the  criminal.  But  notwith- 
standing his  great  zeal  and  urgency,  the  prisoner  refused  to 
confess. 

"  I  will  not  pollute  my  soul  or  my  lips  with  falsehood,"  was  her 
sole  reply  to  the  worthy  man's  vigorous  appeals,  "  nor  may  I  cast 
unmerited  dishonor  upon  a  lineage  which,  though  humble,  hat 
been  ever  of  unspotted  fame." 

And,  charitable  counsel  and  Christian  command  alike  failing  to 
overcome  Ruth's  stubborn  purpose,  she  was  formally  committed 
for  triat. 
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Two  weeks  had  passed  since  the  day  of  Ruth's  examination, 
and  ;he  had  been  duly  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  crime  alleged  against  her.  She  was  confined  in  the  Salem 
jail,  awaiting  the  execution  of  her  sentence. 

Improbable  as  it  may  seem,  that  human  life  should  be  deliber- 
ately destroyed  by  grave  and  thoughtful  men  upon  pretexts  light 
and  trivial  as  Ruth's  trial  afforded,  the  records  of  that  period  will 
bear  out  the  assertion  that  upon  evidence  even  more  frivolous 
and  doubtful,  many  hapless  beings  were  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
capital  offence  of  witchcraft,  and  suffered  the  penalty  allotted  to  ; 
that  crime.  Indeed,  in  perusing  the  details  of  the  examinations 
of  the  accused  before  these  solemn  old  Puritan  magistrates,  the 
reader  of  the  present  day  finds  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  almost 
as  forcibly  appealed  to  as  are  his  feelings  of  justice  and  human- 
ity. Yet  is  thero  little  ground  for  the  half  disdainful,  half  pitying 
consciousness  of  superiority  with  which  wo  are  apt  to  regard  that 
so-considered  "  dark  age  "  of  our  history. 

It  befits  not  us,  of  this  enlightened  era  of  mesmerism  and  phsy- 
ehology,  of  spirit-moving  chairs  and  tables,  of  spirit  tdited  and 
spirit-contributedto  newspapers,  of  revelations  direct  from  the 
world  to  come — revelations,  how  humiliating  in  their  character, 
how  pitiful  in  aspect  beside  the  dimmest  imaginings  of  a  faith- 
tinctured  mind — and  of  innumerable  new  and  fantastic  theories 
of  metaphysical  bewilderment — all  claiming  to  roam  over,  to 
dwell  upon,  the  most  ethereal  heights  of  spirituality,  and  all  alike 
descending  to  the  common  level  of  modern  mysticism — the  ac- 
quisition of  material  cash — it  befits  not  us  to  deal  so  contempt- 
uously with  the  sombre  delusion  of  our  forefathers.  If  their  judg-  , 
ments  beneath  its  influence  were  bitter  and  erroneous,  they  were  j 
sincere  as  well ;  and  if  the  consequences  of  their  spirit  manifesta- 
tions were  often  dark  and  tragical,  there  was  something  of  digni- 
ty in  the  gloom  ;  for  it  was  the  evidence  of  an  honest,  though 
mistaken  purpose  ;  while  the  glittering  results  of  spirit  presences 
in  our  day  are  open  to  a  less  favorable  interpretation. 

But  this  digression  is  becoming  too  lengthy — let  us  return  to 
our  narrative.  Ruth,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  condemned  to 
death,  and  she  was  to  meet  her  fate  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  from 
the  day  of  sentence.  During  the  first  few  dajs  after  Ruth's  doom 
had  been  pronounced,  and  while  the  poor  victim,  in  the  solitude 
of  her  prison,  was  struggling  in  the  combat  between  the  tlesh  and 
the  spirit — while  with  life,  and  youth,  and  health  strong  in  every 
heart  pulse,  she  was  striving  to  nerve  herself  to  turn  from  them 
and  from  the  bright  and  cherished  prospects  which  had  been 
around  her  earthly  path,  to  a  dishonored  grave — and  endeavoring 
to  fix  her  soul's  gaze  steadily  upon  the  bright  future  of  heaven, 
unheedful  of  the  darkness  which  had  fallen  upon  her  earthly  pres- 
ent— Mistress  Wright,  in  her  free  and  honored  home,  was  vainly 
striving  to  banish  the  memory  of  Ruth's  look  on  the  day  of  the 
examination ;  the  look  which  had  so  powerfully  affected  her  at 
the  time,  and  the  only  one  the  poor  girl  had  turned  upon  her  dur- 
ing all  her  ignominious  ordeal.  It  was  constantly  before  her  wak- 
ing vision,  it  was  interwoven  with  all  her  sleeping  fancies — and  at 
length,  in  mercy  to  her  own  brain,  she  resolved,  if  it  could  be 
done  consistently  with  her  deeper  determination,  to  prevent  that 
image  being  stamped  upon  it  forever — for  so  it  would  be,  she  felt, 
if  Ruth  met  her  appointed  doom. 

Her  husband  was  then  absent,  having  sailed  for  England,  on 
some  private  business  several  weeks  previous  to  Ruth's  accusa- 
tion, and  his  return  was  not  expected  before  the  early  winter ;  but 
his  temporary  absence  did  not  diminish  his  wife's  influence,  and 
accordingly,  when  she  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  permission 
for  an  interview  with  the  prisoner,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  the 
request,  that  from  her  early  and  long  friendship  for  the  condemn- 
ed, she  was  naturally  very  desirous  that  she  should  repent  and 
confess  her  great  sin,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  so  many  years,  hoped  that  she  might  have  influence  to 
effect  that  most  desirable  result,  her  petition  was  very  readily 
acceded  to. 

It  was  near  the  hour  beyond  which  no  one  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  prison  was  admitted  or  suffered  to  remain  within 
its  walls,  when  Mistress  Wright  crossed  the  threshold  on  her  pur- 
posed visit ;  but  her  secret  design  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  the 
brief  interview  then  permitted  her,  better  suited  it  than  would  a 
longer  and  later  one  on  the  morrow. 

Ruth  was  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  when  the  jailer  opened  the 
door  of  the  apartment  in  which  she  was  confined,  to  admit  her 
former  friend — in  prayer  for  that  best-beloved  one  with  whom  her 
thoughts  had  been  intently  occupied  for  sometime  before  she  bent 
her  knee.  She  turned  her  head  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door, 
and  at  sight  of  that  face  so  familiar  and  once  so  loved,  she  sprung 
up  with  a  first  impulse  of  the  feeling  of  former  times,  but  quickly 
came  the  thought  of  the  stern  and  chilling  experience  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  the  realization  of  the  fearful  present — and  cold 
and  distrustful,  she  stood  for  some  moments  looking  upon  her 
visitor,  who,  remaining  near  the  door,  seemed  to  be  intently  lis- 
tening to  the  sound  of  the  jailor's  retreating  footsteps. 

"  What  would  you  with  me,  Sarah  V  asked  Ruth,  at  length, 
in  a  voice  as  kind  and  friendly  as  she  could  command — for,  though 
she  had  summoned  to  her  aid  all  her  Christian  and  religious  feel- 
ing which  had  seemed  so  strong  before,  it  could  not  instantane- 
ously conquer  the  sudden  uprising  of  humanity  within  her. 

Mistress  Wright  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  continued  oc- 
cupied as  before  ;  in  a  few  moments,  however,  as  if  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Hopkins's  somewhat  ponderous  person  had  reached  a  safe 
distance,  she  approached  Ruth,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  I  would  give  you  liberty  and  life,  Ruth — will  you  accept  the 
boon  ?" 

Ruth  looked  at  her  doubtingly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  press- 
ing her  hand  to  her  forehead  with  a  bewildered  air,  she  said, 
•lowly . 


"  Is  it  all  a  dream — or  do  you  come  to  add  to  my  misery  by  a 
bitter  mockery  V 

"Nay,  Ruth,  I  mock  you  not  I  come  in  very  truth,  to  free 
yOU,  if  so  you  will,  from  this  gloomy  prison  and  the  shameful 
and  fearful  gallows  which  is  beyond  it.  What  do  you  say  to 
the  offer  V 

"Sarah,"  after  a  brief  pause,  Ruth  answered,  with  an  air  of 
mingled  doubt  and  wonder,  and  yet  a  faint  gleam  of  her  old 
childlike  reliance  upon  the  ability  of  her  early  friend  arising  with- 
in her — a  very  faint  gleam  though,  for  since  Ruth's  late  gloomy 
experience,  all  her  faith  in  humanity,  save  her  hoping  trust  in  one 
single  mortal,  seemed  dead,  and  there  appeared  to  her  to  be  an 
immeasurable  distance  between  her  and  her  kind — "  Sarah,  is  it 
indeed  so !  Can  you  undo  your  own  work  !  or  have  you  influ- 
ence over  those  stern  judges  to  reverse  their  decree — to  retract  the 
sentence  they  have  pronounced  V 

"No,  hardly  that,"  she  replied  with  a  deri.-ive  smile  to  the  last 
query,  passing  by  unanswered,  though  not  unnoticed,  the  well-mer- 
ited accusation  which  Ruth's  words  had  implied  ;  "  I  should  need 
to  sign  and  seal  a  compact  with  the  '  Black  Man  '  before  accom- 
plishing so  wondrous  a  task.  But,"  she  continued,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  there  have  been  escapes  from  prison  before  now,  where 
there  have  been  cunning  heads  and  bold  hearts  to  devise  and  ac- 
complish them  ;  and  there  may  be  another,  Ruth — it  will  be  my 
care  that  there  shall  be,  if  you  say  but  the  word." 

Ruth  hardly  dared  trust  this  new  and  unexpected  brightness 
in  her  prospects.  It  had  burst  upon  her  so  suddenly,  and  she 
had  dwelt  so  long  beneath  the  fear  and  the  gloom,  that  the  dark- 
ness had  become  a  reality  too  stern  to  be  destroyed  by  that  in- 
stant of  radiance — and  with  a  dim  apprehension  at  her  heart  that 
some  fearful  shadow  yet  lay  between  her  and  the  attainment  of 
the  good  so  freely  proffered,  she  said  : 

"  If,  without  taking  sin  upon  my  conscience  thereby,  I  may  be 
free  and  live,  I  will  gladly  fly.  But,"  she  added,  in  a  moment 
after,  as  with  something  of  that  apprehensive  ingenuity  with 
which  we  are  apt  to  frame  causes  for  distrust  in  any  seeming 
blessing  which  startles  by  its  unexpectedness,  the  idea  rose  in  her 
mind,  "if  I  should  live  to  know  that  Richard  credited  this  dark 
story  V 

"  Be  not  concerned  on  that  score,"  interrupted  her  companion, 
in  a  low,  bitter  tone,  and  with  a  smile  almost  fiendish  in  its 
malice,  "  it  will  only  be  another  surprise  for  him." 

While  she  spoke,  the  memory  of  Adams's  wondering  glance 
on  that  unforgotten  occasion  stung  her  proud  soul  to  the  quick, 
as  it  had  done  innumerable  times  before,  and  nerved  her  anew  for 
her  present  purpose.  Ruth  looked  at  her  wonderingly  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  she  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  of  her  allusion,  and 
consequently  neither  understood  the  meaning  of  her  words  nor 
the  emotion  by  which  they  were  accompanied.  She  would  not 
pause  to  question  them  then,  however,  but  was  about  to  ask  for 
another  and  more  needed  explanation  from  the  incomprehensible 
woman  before  her,  when  she  was  prevented  by  her  continuing : 

"But  our  time,  which  was  short  at  best,  will  soon  expire,  and  I 
must  now  inform  you  of  the  condition  on  which  I  will  obtain 
your  freedom — for  there  is  a  condition,  an  inexorable  condition, 
attached  to  my  action  in  the  matter." 

The  load  which  had  lifted  such  a  little  way  from  Ruth's  heart 
before,  6unk  back  with  its  accustomed  weight  at  these  words  and 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken.   Mistress  Wright  continued  : 

"  It  is  this.  You  must  swear  to  me  a  solemn  oath  that  you 
will  renounca  Richard  Adams  and  his  love  forever,  and  that  you 
will  never,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  seek  to  exculpate 
yourself  to  him  from  the  charge  now  resting  upon  you." 

Ruth  had  involuntarily  recoiled  a  pace  or  two  in  horror  and 
amazement  as  this  proposition  fell  upon  her  ear — this  proposition, 
which  gave  a  revelation  so  unlooked-for,  and  which  conveyed  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  strange  hostility  which  had  pursued 
the  poor  prisoner  to  her  present  state — the  explanation  she  had 
been  about  to  seek — and  she  now  remained  silent,  regarding  her 
companion  with  an  expression  of  mingled  feeling,  in  which  a  sor- 
rowful surprise  predominated.  Irritated  by  her  silence,  Mistress 
Wright  spoke : 

"  Choose — and  your  choice  must  be  quickly  made — between 
me  and  the  common  hangman  !" 

Ruth's  moral  and  religious  sensibilities,  always  acute,  had  been 
rendered  peculiarly  so  by  the  ordeal  through  which  she  had  so  re- 
cently passed — and  forgetful  for  a  while  of  herself,  of  all,  in  grief 
at  the  fearful  sinfulness  of  the  woman  who  had  once  been  so  dear 
to  her,  she  said,  mournfully : 

"  Sarah,  has  Satan  gained  the  mastery  over  you  wholly  1" 
Then  falling  on  her  kuees  before  her,  and  looking  imploringly  in 
her  face,  she  continued  :  "  O,  my  friend,  once  so  loved  and  hon- 
ored, cast  off  this  dreadful  delusion — kneel,  pray  with  me  that 
this  fiendish  spirit  may  be  taken  from  you,  and  that  you  may  be 
your  true  self  once  more — yourself,  so  noble,  of  whom  this  dark 
deforming  sin  is  so  unworthy." 

"  Ruth,"  said  Mistress  Wright,  in  a  cold,  contemptuous  tone, 
which  plainly  indicated  the  hopelessness  of  any  further  appeals 
of  the  kind,  "  I  pray  you  waste  no  more  of  these  silly  antics  on 
me.  Reserve  them  for  the  councils  of  the  godly,  who  may  appre- 
ciate and  admire  them.  I  would  choose,  instead,  to  hear  an  in- 
telligible answer  to  my  proposed  condition." 

Ruth  rose  from  her  knees,  and  fixed  upon  her  a  brief  and  sor- 
rowful gaze  ;  and  then,  as  her  own  position  recurred  to  her  mind, 
a  momentary  expression  of  anguish  passed  over  her  face,  and  she 
replied  in  a  distinct  voice,  which  was  yet  tremulous  with  suppress- 
ed emotion  : 

"  You  proffer  a  condition  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept. Life,  with  forever  upon  it  the  separation  and  the  shadow 
which  are  for  me  the  bitterness  of  death,  would  be  a  torture,  not 


a  blessing — aud  if  even  thus  I  would  accept  it  for  myself,  I  would 
not  be  justified  in  voluntarily  bringing  such  misery  upon  that 
truly  noble  heart,  which  loves  me  so  well — upon  the  only  friend 
I  have  left  on  earth,"  she  added,  as  with  a  feeling  of  hopeless 
desolation  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  face,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Mistress  Wright  sat  in  stern  silence  for  somo  tim^,  while 
Ruth's  tears  flowed  fast,  and  at  length  she  said,  ia  a  cold,  unre- 
lenting tone : 

"  Hasten  your  decision,  Ruth — time  flies  fast." 

The  love  of  life  had  risen  anew  in  Ruth's  heart  during  this  in- 
terview, and  she  now  raised  her  tearful  eyes  beseechingly  to  her 
persecntor. 

"  Sarah,"  said  she,  "  be  merciful,  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  even 
in  this  world.  Bethink  you,  neither  wit  nor  high  station  preterved 
Mistress  Hibbins  frowi  the  fate  which  impends  over  me,"  and  she 
shuddered  at  the  fearful  picture  which  aro«e  before  her  mind. 
"If  I  am  slain,  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence  may  yet  visit 
upon  my  accusers  the  doom  which  they  bring  upon  my  innocent 
head." 

The  only  reply  was  a  smile  of  indifference.  Soon  after,  the 
footsteps  of  the  jailer  were  heard  approaching,  and  Mistress 
Wright  arose,  saying,  in  a  determined  voice  : 

"  Farewell,  Ruth — your  fate  be  on  your  own  head." 

"  Sarah  I"  cried  Ruth,  in  desperation,  springing  to  her  feet, 
"  there  is  nothing  to  bind  me  to  secrecy.  I  will  proclaim  what 
has  passed  between  us,  and  and  on  the  admissions  your  own  words 
have  implied,  I  will  demand  justice  for  myself." 

Mistress  Wright  turned  and  confronted  her,  drawing  up  her 
majestic  figure  to  its  full  height. 

"  And  who,  think  you,  will  credit  the  tale?"  she  asked,  in  a 
tone  absolutely  derisive  in  its  cold,  unmoved  deliberatencss — a 
tone  which  seemed  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  stern,  unbend- 
ing necessity  which  from  all  sides  was  pressing  upon  the  guiltless 
victim. 

Ruth  felt  the  force  of  that  voice  and  the  words  it  uttered,  and 
sinking  upon  her  seat  again,  she  bowed  her  head  despairingly  up- 
on her  hands ;  nor  did  she  raise  it,  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
jailer's  summons,  her  visitor  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 

It  was  perhaps  the  same  spirit  of  reverence  with  which  Weno- 
chin  had  ever  regarded  Ruth,  beneath  a  different  coloring,  which 
now  rendered  him  the  most  timorous  and  horror-stricken  of  her 
imputed  victims.  Though  duly  present  in  the  court  room  on  the 
day  of  her  trial,  he  took  a  position  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
prisoner,  and  assumed  in  it  a  crouching  attitude,  in  which  he  was 
effectually  screened  from  even  a  casual  glance  of  her  eye;  and 
when  the  purposes  of  justice  required  that  he  should  present  him- 
self to  her  view,  so  great  was  his  fear  and  reluctance  that  it  was 
almost  by  force  that  he  was  brought  to  the  designated  place. 

When  Ruth's  look  turned  upon  him,  his  distress  seemed  so 
acute,  and  his  contortions  were  so  violent,  that  for  a  little  while 
she  forgot  her  own  painful  position  in  surprise,  and  in  a  brief  after- 
speculation  as  to  whether  these  extraordinary  appearances  were 
the  effect  of  a  powerful  imagination  upon  a  feeble  frame,  or  of 
the  strong  spell  of  Mistress  Wright's  gold  upon  a  weak  moral 
nature — for  Mistress  Wright,  who  was  plainly  the  originator  of 
Ruth's  present  troubles,  Ruth  knew  too  well  to  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  she  had  any  faith  in  her  own  allegations. 

But  Ruth  pondered  not  long  over  these  thoughts — for  when  tho 
friend  of  her  childhood,  of  her  whole  life,  had  been  so  false  and 
treacherous,  when  her  only  relative  had  doubted  and  forsaken  her, 
the  failure  of  the  Indian  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 

Wenochin,  who  from  his  boyhood,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
iting the  town  almost  daily,  was  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
portly  jailer,  who,  notwithstanding  his  grim  office,  possessed  a 
kindly,  genial  disposition,  upon  which  the  young  Indian's  delicate 
constitution  and  gentle,  feminine  manners  had  first  won,  and  the 
good  feeling  had  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  Wenochin's 
patient,  intelligent  interest  in  Mr.  Hopkins's  long  talcs  of  his 
early  experience  as  a  settler,  and  by  his  willing  recital  of  his  keen- 
witted observations  in  his  daily  tour  through  the  town,  nntil  We- 
nochin was  now  always  welcome  to  a  place  by  the  jailer's  sum- 
mer-afternoon seat  beneath  the  heavy  portal  of  the  building  of 
which  he  had  charge,  or  beside  his  winter  fire  within  its  gloomy 
walls. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


VISIT  TO  THE  MOSQUE  OF  OMAR. 

A  letter  from  W.  C.  Prime,  Esq.,  dated  Jerusalem,  Feb.  21st, 
and  published  iu  the  New  York  Observer,  says  :  "  No  better  evi- 
dence of  the  change  of  Mohammedanism  is  needed,  than  the  fact 
that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  which  has  been  m  long 
guarded  from  Christian  intrusion,  is  now  opened  to  them,  and 
that  yesterday,  a  party  of  twelve  American  gentlemen  and  three 
ladies  went  through  its  sacred  enclosures.  It  was  not  accom- 
plished without  some  difficulty,  but  the  money  of  travellers  has 
found  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  Moslems,  and  has  vastly  re- 
laxed their  religious  severity.  The  pasha  has  granted  several  or- 
ders recently,  admitting  English  and  French  travellers  into  the 
mosque,  but  England  and  France  rule  here  now,  and  America  is 
unknown.  Hence,  in  the  pasha's  absence,  his  agent  here  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  admitting  us  to  the  great  harem  ;  but 
the  chief  of  the  soldiery,  Hasham-Aga,  volunteered  (in  considera- 
tion of  sundry  gold  pieces)  to  open  the  gates  for  us.  The  fanati- 
cism of  the  servants  of  the  mosque  is  unabated,  and  without  a 
proper  order  or  guard  it  is  dangerous  for  a  Christian  to  approach 
and  impossible  tor  him  to  enter.  Hasham-Aga  gave  us  a  guard 
of  thirty  soldiers,  who  accompanied  us,  and  we  entered  the  grand 
court  at  one  o'clock,  and  remained  in  the  mosque  and  in  the 
great  crypts  under  it,  for  two  or  three  hours,  examining  every- 
thing; and,  as  you  remember  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  court  is  considered  identi- 
cal in  size  and  shape  with  the  court  or  inclosure  of  the  temple, 
and  the  crypts  antedate  the  Christian  era,  you  may  imagine  the  in- 
terest with  which  I  went  over  this  hitherto  unexplored  ground." 
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BRIDAL  PROCESSION  IN  CEYLON. 

The  picture  given  below  represents  a 
bridal  procession  in  Ceylon ;  which  pre- 
sents many  interesting  features.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom,  hand  in  hand, 
and  readily  distinguished  by  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  their  attire,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  remarkably 
economical  apparel  of  some  of  their  at- 
tendants, are  advancing  over  a  cloth 
spread  before  them,  and  constantly  re- 
newed as  they  proceed,  while  four  of 
their  friends  hold  a  canopy  above  their 
heads.  A  sort  of  rude  guitar,  a  native 
drum  and  a  fiddle  played  hy  a  gentle- 
man who  rejoices  in  the  possession  of 
a  European  hat,  furnish  forth  the  mu- 
sic of  the  "wedding  march."  Beauti- 
ful young  girls  strew  flowers  in  the 
pathway  of  the  happy  pair  ;  floral  wish- 
es for  a  roseate  journey  through  life  ! 
After  the  union  of  a  young  couple  has 
been  determined  on  in  Ceylon,  the  wed- 
ding day  is  fixed  by  an  astrologer.  At 
the  hour  which  the  stars  have  designat- 
ed, the  young  man  goes  forth  with  his 
parents,  allies  and  friends,  on  the  way 
to  the  house  of  his  future  wife.  He  is 
followed  by  men  loaded  with  provisions, 
and  particularly  by  four  men  carrying  a 
huge  pinyn,  containing,  not  only  eata- 
bles of  all  kinds  and  choice  dainties, 
but  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  a  vest  with 
blue  and  red  stripes,  and  jewels  and  or- 
naments, the  number  and  richness  of 
which  vary  with  the  fortune  of  the  fam- 
ily. When  the  husband  is  poor  ho  bor- 
rows these  articles  just  to  make  a  show 
at  the  festival.  The  procession  arrives 
towards  evening.  A  maduwa,  or  tem- 
porary building,  is  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  the  friends  of  the  bride  are 
assembled  there.  In  the  middle  of  the 
maduwa,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered 
v/ith  mats,  the  men  of  both  companies 
seat  themselves  round  a  heap  of  rice 
and  palm  leaves  covered  with  delicacies 

of  all  kinds  ;  the  ladies  do  the  same  in  the  interior  of  the  house. 
After  the  repast,  the  bridegroom  enters  the  house,  approaches  the 
bride,  exchanges  with  her  balls  made  of  rice  and  cocoanut  milk, 
and  presents  her  with  the  piece  of  white  cloth,  the  jewels  and  the 
ornaments.  This  ceremony  is  performed  in  silence.  The  com- 
pany pass  the  night  in  conversation  and  story-telling.  The  next 
morning  the  bride,  escorted  by  the  bridegroom  and  by  their  friends, 
is  conducted  to  the  paternal  mansion,  where  the  sacramental  cere- 
monies of  the  marriage  take  place.  One  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  these  solemnities  is  that,  while  they  are  going  on,  the 
bride  always  precedes  the  bridegroom,  a  custom  founded,  it  is 
said,  on  the  history  of  a  husband,  who  having  walked  alone  and 
too  far  in  advance,  suffered  his  wife  to  be  killed  behind  his  back 
without  noticing  it.  A  strange  custom,  related  by  some  travellers, 
but  which  appears  unlikely,  is  that  of  permitting  a  woman  to 
have  as  many  as  seven  husbands,  provided  they  are  brothers.  It 
seems,  however,  certain  that  the  manners  of  the  Cingalese  tend 
rather  to  polyandry  than  to  polygamy.  Ceylon,  the  scene  of  the 
ceremonies  we  have  depicted,  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
close  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
containing  19,469  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Colombo  Its 
coasts  are  flat  and  covered  with  rice  fields,  interspersed  with  for 
ests  of  cocoa  trees.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  traversed  by 
a  chain  of  steep  mountains  covered  with  wood,  which  divides  the 
island  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  and  the  highest  point  of  which 
is  the  famous  Adam's  Peak,  or  Hamaleel,  6680  feet  high,  on 
which  the  Cingalese  and  all  the  Hindoos  worship  the  colossal 
footsteps  of  Adam,  who,  according  to  their  belief,  was  created 
there,  and  according  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  is  Buddha  him- 
self. This  mountain  can  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  at  sea 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  chief  riv- 
er of  the  island,  Mahavillagon- 
ga,  the  mouth  of  which  forms, 
at  Trincomalec,  the  best  har- 
bor in  all  India,  has  its  source 
in  this  mountain.  It  is  consid- 
ered sacred  by  the  followers  of 
Buddha,  as  we  have  remarked. 
The  betel  leaf  is  exchanged  hy 
the  pilgrims  who  visit  it,  as  a 
sign  of  peace,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  bauds  of 
kindred,  of  confirming  friend- 
ships and  reconciling  enmities. 
A  priest  then  blesses  them  on 
the  summit,  and  enjoins  them 
to  live  virtuously  at  home. 
According  to  Davy,  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  summit  is, 
with  all  its  windings,  eight 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places 
very  steep.  The  summit, 
where  the  priests  show  the 
pretended  footsteps  of  Buddha, 
is  surrounded  hy  venerable  old 
trees,  particularly  rhododen- 
dra.  The  island  seems  to  con- 
sist of  primitive  rock.  It  has 
many  rivers,  few  of  which, 
however,  are  navigable,  as  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
shallow  in  the  dry  season,  and 
too  dangerous  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  climate  is,  on  the 
whole,  mild  and  healthy.  Al- 
though near  the  equator,  the 
heat  is  more  moderate  than  on 
the  continent,  on  account  of 
the  sea  breezes.  The  mon- 
soons give  variety  to  the  cli- 
mate. The  difference  between 
the  longest  and  shortest  days 
is  not  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  island  produces 
gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
quicksilver  and  salt ;  besides 
these,  about  twenty  different 
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kinds  of  precious  stones,  among  them  the  amethyst,  rock  crys- 
tal, topaz,  garnet,  ruby,  sapphire,  hyacinth,  turquoise,  etc.,  are 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  after  heavy  showers  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  rich  soil  produces  nearly  every  plant  peculiar  to  India 
and  the  tropical  countries.  All  the  tropical  fruits  grow  wild. 
Rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar,  coffee,  pisany,  tamarinds,  several 
species  of  palm,  the  palmyra  tree,  ebony,  talipot  or  talpat  trees, 
with  enormous  leaves,  of  which  a  single  one  would  cover  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  people,  are  found  here.  The  chief  production, 
the  cinnamon  tree,  is  peculiar  to  the  island.  About  340,000 
pounds  of  cinnamon  are  annually  sent  to  England.  The  best 
and  most  prolific  cinnamon  woods,  generally  called  "cinnamon- 
gardens,"  are  situated  on  the  coasts.  The  annual  product  is 
about  400,000  pounds.  The  thick  forests,  which  are  but  seldom 
visited  by  men,  contain  numerous  wild  beasts — herds  of  elephants, 
ferocious  wild  boars,  leopards,  monkeys  and  jackalls.  The  island 
is  also  rich  in  tame  animals,  poultry,  etc.,  and  the  shores  abound 
in  fish.  The  pearl  fishery  on  the  western  coast,  in  the  Bay  of 
Conatchy,  was  formerly  very  prolific.  The  inhabitants,  estimated 
by  some  at  2,000,000  (exclusive  of  strangers  settled  in  Ceylon), 
are  divided  into  two  distinct  nations,  the  Weddas,  a  rude  people, 
living  in  the  interior  forests,  without  any  social  order,  who  neither 
attend  to  agriculture  nor  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  depend  on  the 
produce  of  their  hunting  for  support — and  the  Cingalese,  who 
have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  practise  agriculture, 
work  in  iron  and  gold,  weave  cotton,  and  possess  a  written  lan- 
guage. They  are  divided  into  certain  castes,  like  the  Hindoos,  each 
of  which  has  its  separate  laws,  customs  and  dress,  and  are  of  the 
religion  of  Buddha,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  wild  spirit  and 
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the  purity  of  its  doctrine.  Besides 
these  there  are  Hindoos  and  Moors. 
The  possession  of  the  port  of  Trincom- 
alee  is  of  much  importance  to  the  Brit- 
ish, it  being  the  safest  of  all  ports  in 
the  East  Indies.  Bishop  Heber  says  of 
Ceylon,  that  the  country  "  might  be 
one  of  the  happiest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
loveliest,  spots  in  the  universe,  if  some 
of  the  old  Dutch  laws  were  done  away, 
among  which,  in  my  judgment,  the 
most  obnoxious  are  the  monopoly  of 
cinnamon  and  the  compulsory  labor  of 
the  peasants  on  the  high  roads  and  oth- 
er species  of  corvees."  The  labors  of 
missionaries  have  been  crowned  with 
great  success  among  the  natives.  Co- 
lombo is  the  residence  of  an  English 
bishop.  The  civilized  world  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  earliest  knowledge  of  this 
rich,  fertile  and  important  island,  to  the 
Portuguese  Almeyda  who,  in  1505,  eu- 
tered  a  port  of  Ceylon  by  accident,  and 
was  hospitably  received  and  well  treated 
by  the  natives.  The  Portuguese  were 
induced  to  establish  commercial  settle- 
ments on  the  island,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  cinnamon  it  produced ; 
but  their  cruelty,  their  avarice  and  their 
fanaticism,  which  they  evinced  in  sup- 
pressing the  religion  of  the  natives  and 
endeavoring  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity by  violence,  made  them  so  much 
abhorred,  that  the  Cingalese,  in  1603, 
assisted  the  Dutch  in  driving  them  out 
of  the  island.  The  conquest  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Portuguese  was  consum- 
mated in  1656  by  the  capture  of  Colom- 
bo, the  principal  town  of  the  island. 
It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the 
Cingalese  had  changed  masters,  with- 
out materially  benefiting  their  condi- 
tion. The  Dutch,  if  not  so  fanatical, 
were  very  nearly  as  grasping  as  the 
Portuguese.  In  the  first  flush  of  tri- 
umph the  victors  obtained  from  the  na- 
tives a  cession  of  the  most  valuable 
lands  in  the  island,  and  the  arrogance  and  severity  of  their  sway 
soon  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  islanders  an  animosity  deep  as  that 
which  the  Portuguese  had  provoked.  Bloody  wars  ensued — with 
numerous  sanguinary  battles,  in  which  the  ordinary  fortune  of 
savage  tribes  when  contending  with  civilized  people  attended  the 
arms  of  the  Cingalese.  Beaten  at  all  points  by  the  Dutch,  they 
fled  into  the  interior  recesses  of  the  island,  and  there  retained 
their  independence  at  least,  if  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
possessions.  After  Holland  had  been  erected  into  the  Batavian 
republic  by  the  French  in  1795,  the  English  took  possession  of 
this  island,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  them.  In  1815,  they  subjected  the  whole  of  it,  by  the 
capture  of  the  Cingalese  king  of  Candy,  and  the  conquest  of  his 
principal  town.  The  British  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  Asia  by  force  of  arms.  Their  last  act  of 
aggrandizement  was  the  "  sequestration,"  as  they  mildly  term  it, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  Yet  our  British  friends  are  always 
ready  to  read  us  a  lecture  on  our  grasping  national  propensities. 
Of  course,  they  presume  our  statesmen  and  people  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  British  India.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  our  British  friends  are  tinctured  with  such  a  propensity  for 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  people.  We  must  fear  that 
the  will  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  world  will  long  survive  the 
power  to  accomplish  it.  The  spirit  would  be  much  more  excus- 
able if  the  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain  were  managed  better, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  are  in  as  disordered  a  state  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  whose  household  was  at  odds  and  ends  while  she 
devoted  all  her  time  to  the  affairs  of  Borrioboolagha.  Great 
Britain  has  for  so  many  years  made  it  a  part  of  her  legitimate 

business  lo  give  the  law  to  the 
world,  that  perhaps  it  is  ex- 
pecting too  much  of  her  to 
relinquish  it  in  a  hurry. 

NOOTKA  SOUND. 

The  picture  at  the  head  of 
this  page,  shows  the  interior 
of  a  hut  of  islanders  at  Noot- 
ka  Sound,  with  a  group  of  na- 
tives engaged  in  smoking  fish, 
while  some  are  reposing  on 
the  mats  which  servo  them  for 
ottomans.  Their  costume  is 
neither  expensive  nor  pictur- 
esque. The  pots  of  herring 
in  the  corner,  and  the  strings 
which  decorate  the  rafters  over- 
head, give  the  cabin  an  "  an- 
cient and  fish  like  "  appear- 
ance. The  fine  arts  are  repre- 
sented by  the  hideous  faces  on 
the  walls.  Captain  Cook,  who 
discovered  Nootka  Sound  in 
1778,  said  that  the  roe  of  fishes 
was  the  "  bread  "  of  the  na- 
tives, and  formed  their  winter 
diet.  The  climate  of  tho  isl- 
ands and  shores  of  Nootka 
Sound  is  mild,  considering  the 
latitude,  49  degrees  35  minutes 
north.  Nootka  Sound,  the  lo- 
cality where  the  interesting  na- 
tives of  whom  we  have  given  a 
specimen  abide,  is  an  inlet  of 
British  America,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
The  harbor  is  ten  miles  across. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  sim- 
ple and  primitive  in  their  hab- 
its and  manners,  as  our  tketch 
sufficiently  indicates,  and  pre- 
sent few  points  of  interest  for 
the  study  of  the  traveller. 
Contented  with  their  rude 
dwellings,  simple  attire  and 
monotonous  food,  they  are  wor- 
ried by  no  aspirations  for  a 
condition  more  physically  com- 
fortable or  refined. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
DIRGE. 

To  the  memory  of  .  Captain  of  the          Regiment  of  CnraVr/,  who  died 

ondu'yat  Fort  Leavenworth.  1855. 

B  Y    BLANCHE    I)  '  A  RT  0  I  SB  . 

*:  Sound  anew  a  strain  funereal — 
Sound  anew,  O  spirit  lyre! 
Doomed  to  mourn  a  soldier's  burial, 
Theme,  requiring  loftier  fire." 

Dirges  peal  Along  the  fortress, 
Where  he  died  in  glorious  prime; 

Dirges  rise  o'er  mountain  gorges; 
Dirges  wail  in  sunny  clime; 

Dirges  float  o'er  orange  bower* — 
Echoing,  float  through  lordly  hall; 

Drooping,  fade  the  smiling  flowers- 
Joyous  songsters  cease  their  call. 

Muffled  drams  and  pealing  no  them* 

Wail  his  fiitc  among  his  band  ; 
Chilling  heavens  and  withering  flowerets 

Wail  it  in  his  native  land: 
Blighted  hopes  and  withering  tear-drops. 

Funeral  weeds  and  pageant  gay, 
Florida's  no  is  marching  tombwards; 

Death— the  *  captain  "—all  obey. 

Memory,  musing  at  the  anthem. 

Mourns  in  attributes  combined, 
Honor,  truth,  majestic  bearing — 

Lofty  thought  and  glorious  mind. 
Tis  no  sin  to  whisper  gravewards 

All  the  pent  up  love  of  years; 
There's  no  Lethe  where  we  lave  us, 

Equals  sorrow's  gushing  tears. 

We  have  known  him  in  his  childhood — 

Watched  him  soar  to  manly  prime ; 
And  his  soul  was  fraught  with  glory, 

Noble  thought  and  deed  sublime : 
But  our  life-path  wide  diverged; 

Still  the  chains  time  could  not  sever: 
Chants  our  heart  his  funeral  dirge — 

Honored,  loved,  remembered  ever! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

GUELPH  AND  GHIBELLINE. 

A  LEAF  FROM  THE  ANNALS  OF  BOLOGNA. 

BY  GIDDINGS  II.   I  W.LOU. 

The  history  of  Italy  is  written  in  blood.  For  two  thousand 
years,  with  little  cessation,  she  has  lieen  assailed  by  foreign  force, 
or  torn  by  civil  war  and  intestine  dissension.  The  seats  of  arts 
and  science  have  been  profaned  by  tumult  and  massacre,  which 
only  ended  to  commence  again.  The  favored  land  of  beauty  and 
jioetic  achievement  has  been  for  ages  disgraced  by  intrigue,  treach- 
ery, and  wholesale  assassination.  Those  who  have  most  contri- 
buted to  their  country's  honorable  fame,  have  been  repaid  with 
insult,  deprivation  and  death,  and  Dante's  scorching  verse  and 
Tasso's  dying  lament  are  but  the  tithe  of  the  still  enduring  monu- 
ments which  testify  their  own  and  their  country's  disgrace.  But 
with  all  this,  the  fame  of  Italy  lives  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  She 
is  the  fount  from  which  men  of  every  clime  and  nation  have  drawn 
the  tire  of  inspiration,  and  her  annals  are  the  examples  of  patriot- 
ism, virtue  and  self-sacrifice,  even  more  than  of  ingratitude,  cruel- 
ty and  cowardly  treason.  Though  her  glory  has  faded,  yet  its 
works  of  genius  remain,  and  these  are  still  a  glory  which  other 
lands  continue  without  equalling  to  emulate.  Home  and  Florence 
still  remain,  and  lesser  cities  which  it  needs  not  to  name,  but 
which  have  each  contributed  to  Italy's  worthiest  deeds. 

Foremost  among  these  stood,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  city 
of  Bologna.  Her  university,  founded  centuries  before,  drew 
crowds  of  students  from  far  and  ucar.  She  was  famed  in  all 
countries  as  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts.  But  adorned  as  she 
was  with  such  enviable  advantages,  she  was  torn  with  the  strife  of 
civil  factions,  which  threatened  in  time  to  destroy  her  liberty  and 
prosperity.  The  contentions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibcllines  were 
ceaseless  and  implacable,  and  Bologna  was,  like  many  other 
Italian  communities  of  the  age,  a  city  ever  divided  against  itself 
and  bent  on  its  own  downfall.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
where  neighbor  was  thus  set  against  neighbor,  and  citizen  against 
fellow-citizen,  even  the  family  circle  did  not  escape  the  dire 
dissension. 

Imelda  Laniberta/.zi  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Bonifazio 
Lambertazzi,  which  at  the  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibelline 
party  in  Bologna.  She  was  just  turned  of  eighteen,  and  though 
not  possessing  perfect  regularity  of  feature,  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged the  most  beautiful  of  the  fair.  She  had  an  ardent 
temperament,  an  accomplished  mind,  and  a  disposition  which  en- 
deared her  to  every  acquaintance.  But  educated  and  surrounded 
as  she  was,  it  was  but  a  natural  consequence  that  she  should 
regard  the  partizans  who  opposed  themselves  to  her  family  and 
kindred,  as  men  cruel  and  devoid  of  patriotism  ;  blood-thirsty 
traitors,  who  ought  to  be  detested  by  all  lovers  of  their  country. 
Nor  did  these  ideas  undergo  a  change  till  after  her  first  meeting 
with  Guido  Geremei,  the  son  of  a  Guelphic  noble. 

Guido  was  a  handsome,  gallant  young  cavalier,  brave  and  gene- 
rous, whose  countenance  was  formed  to  belie  base  arts  and  deeds 
of  treachery.  These  youths,  of  houses  set  in  opposition,  met,  it 
matters  little  when  or  where.  It  might  have  been  in  the  cathe- 
dral's cloistered  aisle,  or  by  some  unthought  of  encounter,  such  as 
may  happen  in  lands  the  most  unpicturcsque,  and  to  personages 
the  most  unromantie.  They  met,  and  their  fates  decreed  that 
they  should  meet  again.    They  loved  ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 


when  each  discovered  that  the  one  truly  worthy  of  atTection  was 
precisely  the  one  whom  arbitrary  circumstance  forbade  to  love  ? 
Button  enmity  cannot  bar  the  course  of  natural  feeling,  which  is 
but  the  more  powerful  for  the  very  difficulties  which  restrain  it. 
It  is  true  that,  in  Imelda,  the  growth  of  attachment  was  at  first 
but  gradual.  With  her,  the  name  of  Guclph  had  been  synony- 
mous with  that  of  traitor.  She  saw  Guido  Geremei,  and  asked 
herself  how  it  could  be  that  base  intentions  should  inspire  an  ap- 
pearance so  noble,  a  bearing  so  lofty  and  generous.  She  doubted, 
and  reproached  herself  for  doubting.  When  they  met  again,  she 
would  have  shunned  him,  and  would  have  been  disappointed  had 
her  efforts  found  too  great  success.  She  strove  to  forget,  but 
could  not  be  willing  to  be  forgotten. 

The  youthful  lover,  on  the  other  hand,  well  knew  the  danger 
which  would  threaten  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  object  of  his  love. 
He,  therefore,  put  a  curb  on  himself,  and  mingled  wariness  and 
secrecy  with  boldness  and  perseverance.  He  found  means  to  gain 
to  his  interest  a  female  relative  of  Signora  Imelda,  who,  being 
about  the  same  age  with  the  signora,  was  the  lattcr's  favored  con- 
fidant. To  Laura  Balorena,  Guido  applied  himself,  beseeching 
her  good  offices  in  his  suit,  using  all  the  eloquence  of  words  and 
harmless  lady-bribes  to  engage  her  warmly  in  his  behalf.  Laura 
was  naturally  of  a  gay,  coquettish  disposition,  and  pleased  with 
the  attractive  manners  and  generous  hand  of  the  cavalier,  lent  her- 
self heartily  to  his  cause.  She  discovered  a  woman's  natural  sym- 
pathy for  the  difficulties  of  the  lovers,  and  consoled  and  counselled 
each  by  turn,  bidding  them  hope  on  and  persevere  till  they  should 
arrive  at  the  happy  termination  of  their  troubles.  Guido  and 
Imelda  bestowed  scarcely  more  regard  upon  each  other  than  they 
did  upon  her  whom  they  believed  their  truest  and  staunchest  friend. 

But  there  came  another  actor  in  the  scene,  whose  agency  was  at 
first  unfclt  and  unsuspected.  This  was  the  dwarf  who  attended 
on  Signora  Imelda  in  the  capacity  of  page,  according  to  a  fashion 
prevalent  in  noble  families  in  that  age.  Dominic  was  not  ill- 
formed,  nor  was  he  ill  tempered,  although  somewhat  capricious  to 
others  than  his  mistress.  Toward  her,  he  always  manifested  strict 
respect  and  attention.  He  seemed  by  some  intuitive  power  ever 
able  to  interpret  aright  her  slightest  look  and  gesture.  She  was 
sometimes  startled  by  the  sudden  flashes  of  intelligence  which 
contradicted  his  usually  silent  and  seemingly  unobservant  de- 
meanor. Toward  the  Signora  Laura,  Dominie  manifested  an 
aversion  so  marked  as  to  draw  on  him  the  reproof  of  his  mistress. 

"I  do  her  no  wrong — I  do  her  no  wrong,"  he  replied,  his  eyes 
gleaming  and  his  whole  frame  agitated  with  the  emotion  which  ho 
felt.    "  She  is  not  worthy  of  the  signora's  friendship." 

"  My  poor  Dominic,  you  are  surely  beside  yourself.  The  lady 
Laura  is  the  truest  friend  whom  I  possess.  You  know  not  what 
she  has  done  for  me.  Half  of  my  life,  I  might  say,  would  be 
taken  from  me  were  I  deprived  of  her.  But  she  is  sometimes 
thoughtless  in  her  ways,  and  I  have  noticed  her  amusing  herself 
with  my  little  page  in  a  manner  which  I  fear  has  provoked  his 
enmity.  Is  it  not  so,  Dominic  ?  Do  not  be  unjust  even  where 
you  have  reason  to  complain." 

"I  hate  her!"  cried  Dominic,  with  a  fiery  earnestness  which 
caused  his  mistress  to  shrink  from  him  with  a  fear  entirely  new. 
"  She  has  a  bad  heart,  I  say,  and  cannot  be  worthy  of  your  friend- 
ship. She  may  flatter,  and  smile,  and  play  the  hypocrite,  but  will 
she  ever,  like  your  faithful  Dominic,  be  ready  to  yield  life  itself  to 
promote  your  welfare  ?  No — not  she.  Mark  me  when  I  say  it, 
my  lady:  she  will  betray  your  confidence,  if  you  ever  lend  her 
any  which  she  deems  worth  betraying." 

Surprised  at  the  excited  manner  of  the  dwarf,  Imelda  regarded 
him  more  attentively,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  than  she  had  ever  done 
before.  Her  imagination,  for  a  moment,  invested  him  with  cer- 
tain of  those  mysterious  attributes  which  popular  legends  were 
wont  to  ascribe  to  beings  peculiarly  diminutive  in  stature.  She 
likened  Dominic  to  the  wizard  dwarfs  of  northern  caverns,  whose 
beneficent  or  whose  malignant  influence  is  so  frequently  felt  by 
their  superstitious  neighbors.  Or  she  mado  him  akin  to  the 
gnomes,  who  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  untold  gold,  and 
silver,  and  wealth  of  precious  stones.  Gazing  on  his  swart  face, 
she  smiled  at  the  fancies  which  she  had  conjured  up.  Dominic 
saw  the  change  in  her  expression,  and  attributed  it  to  a  cause 
foreign  from  the  right.  His  features  immediately  became  agitated 
afresh,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  moisture. 

"  You  laugh  at  me  and  my  words,"  he  said.  "  But  do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  the  puny,  brainless  being  whom  you  think  me 
to  be.  I  can  think,  and  tee,  and  do,  and  dare,  better  than  many 
of  those  who  look  on  me  with  scorn  Dominic  can  at  least  say 
with  truth  that  he  has  well  served  her  whom  he  is  proud  to  own 
as  his  mistress." 

Imelda  was  affected,  even  to  tears,  by  the  pain  inflicted  on  his 
morbidly  sensitive  disposition,  and  by  the  allusion  to  the  faithful 
and  assiduous  service  which  the  dwarf  had  ever  rendered  to  her. 

"  You  wrong  me,  my  poor  Dominic,"  she  said.  "  You  have 
indeed  served  your  mistress  faithfully,  and  do  not,  I  pray  you, 
think  her  unmindful  of  it,  or  that  she  judges  your  capacity  merely 
Neither  suppose  that  she  had  the  slightest  thought  of  making  you 
a  subject  of  ridicule  and  laughter.    You  believe  me,  Dominie  ?" 

The  dwarf  darted  forward  and  dropped  on  his  knee  before  her. 
To  seize  her  hand  and  bear  it  to  his  lips,  to  spring  to  his  feet  and 
fly  from  the  room,  was  only  the  motion  of  an  instant. 

*'  Singular  being  I"  so  thought  Imelda  to  herself.  "  Can  it  be 
possible  that  his  mind  has  in  it  a  tinge  of  madness  ?  He  has 
moments  in  which  he  appears  so  overcome  by  sudden  impulses 
that  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  him.  And  Laura,  too, — a 
traitoress,  false  to  friendship  and  honor !  The  thing  is  impossible. 
It  were  a  shame  even  to  entertain  the  thought.  Some  thoughtless 
jest  of  hers  at  Dominic  has  jaundiced  the  poor  fellow's  eyes,  and 
given  to  his  vision  of  her  an  entirely  false  color." 


Notwithstanding  her  confidence  in  Laura,  which  she  persuaded 
herself  to  be  complete  and  undisturbed,  Imelda  was  conscious  of 
a  depression  which  she  could  not  entirely  overcome.  There  was 
a  vague  sense  of  impending  evil,  uniting  with  the  denunciation  of 
the  dwarf  to  shake  that  implicit  faith  in  her  chosen  friend,  which 
it  was  according  to  her  nature  to  entertain.  In  a  great  degree, 
however,  her  feeling  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  she  was  about 
to  decide  regarding  a  step,  whose  consequences,  if  taken,  she  was 
totally  unable  to  foresee.  The  crisis  of  her  attachment  to  Guido 
had  come.  He  besought  her  to  unite  her  fate  indissolubly  with 
his  own,  secretly  though  it  must  need  l>c  for  the  present.  But 
there  would  come  an  opportunity  by-and-by  when  party  spirit 
might  be  persuaded  from  its  rancor,  and  when  their  union  might 
be  openly  and  happily  proclaimed.  But  if  ihe  future  should  dis- 
appoint this  expectation,  they  would  fly  their  native  land,  taking 
refuge  in  some  region  where  they  would  live  undisturbed,  hsppy 
even  in  the  most  obscure  condition.  Such  was  the  pleading  of 
Guido ;  and  his  words  found  sufficient  aid  in  her  own  heart  as  well 
as  in  the  encouragement  which  Laura  offered  in  behalf  of  his  suit. 
Yet  she  shrank  at  the  thought  of  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue,  in  some  measure  to  herself,  but  much  more  to  her  lover, 
through  the  premature  discovery  of  such  a  marriage.  Her  brothers 
had  repeatedly  vowed  vengeance  on  the  family  of  the  Geremei, 
who  had  often  thwarted  them  in  their  schemes  of  petty  power. 
Let  them  but  entertain  a  suspicion  of  Guido's  designs  on  their 
sister,  and  his  life  would  be  in  immediate  danger.  While  such 
fears  made  her  doubly  apprehensive,  the  warning  of  the  dwarf 
fastened  itself  more  strongly  on  her  mind.  An  incident,  long 
since  forgotten,  returned  fully  to  recollection,  giving  form  and  sig- 
nificance to  a  suspicion  which  she  was  not  willing  to  own,  but  of 
which  she  was  unable  to  divest  herself. 

About  three  years  before,  a  suitor  of  I. aura.  I'golo  Foscara  by 
name,  had  been  concerned  in  a  street  quarrel  between  certain  of 
the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  partizans.  In  the  affray,  several  were 
killed  on  each  side.  Among  the  Ghibcllines  fell  Foscara,  who 
died  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  receiving  the  fatal  wound. 
Rumor  assigned  to  Guido  Geremei  the  dealing  of  the  blow,  but 
not  with  evidence  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  charge.  Imelda 
knew  not  that  her  friend  had  had  any  decided  attachment  to  young 
Foscara ;  but  there  might  have  been  something  of  the  kind,  and 
if  so,  what  fearful  significance  might  not  rest  in  that  invective  of 
Dominic's,  which,  at  first,  bore  in  her  mind  so  absurd  a  character. 
Could  it  he  possible  that  his  words  were  founded  on  a  keen  per- 
ception of  passions  which,  to  common  eyes,  were  invisible  !  Had 
she  not  been  amazed,  more  than  once,  with  the  wonderful  acute- 
ness  which  the  dwarf  displayed  on  occasions  when  his  mental 
powers  had  fully  asserted  themselves  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that, 
underneath  the  guise  of  earnest  friendship,  the  companion  so 
trusted  was  putting  in  effect  a  scheme  of  deliberate  revenge !  and 
that  the  nnsuspecting  Guido  was  to  l<e  led  on,  till,  at  the  vcry 
moment  when  about  to  seize  the  full  cup  of  happiness,  it  should 
be  dashed  from  his  lips  by  the  hand  of  blood  ?  Could  such  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  exist  in  the  heart  of  one  so  given  to  gaiety,  almost 
levity  of  disposition !  Yet  such  instances  had  been,  and  such 
might  again  be,  in  the  sunny  clime  where  the  deeper  passions  of 
time  rage  beneath  a  smiling  surface.  Circumstances  utterly  triv- 
ial before,  now  assumed  an  ominous  import.  Laura's  demeanor 
had  not,  of  late,  l>een  so  evenly  cheerful  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
Lines  such  as  painful  thoughts  are  wont  to  form,  marred  her  usu- 
|  ally  clear  and  lustrous  countenance.  Could  such  as  these  be  indica- 
tions of  a  meditated  treachery  1 

In  these  torturing  suggestions  she  sat  so  deeply  absorbed,  as  to 
be  unaware  that  the  person  whom  they  most  directly  concerned 
had,  in  the  meantime,  entered  her  apartments,  and  was  now  stand- 
ing by  her  side.  Aroused  by  the  sound  of  her  friend's  voice, 
Imelda  upturned  a  countenance  so  pallid  that  Laura  drew  back  in 
alarm. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  lady  !"  she  exclaimed. 

Imelda  looked  steadfastly  in  her  face  before  she  answered : 

"  I  cannot — no,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  treachery  in  one 
who  wears  a  countenance  so  frank  and  beaming." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Imelda  ?"  inquired  the  other,  changing 
color,  yet  steadily  meeting  the  gaze  of  her  friend. 

"  Laura,  you  shall  hear  what  is  in  my  mind,  for  I  will  not  en- 
tertain even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  against  you,  unless  thete  be 
cause  for  it." 

Imelda  then  recounted  the  words  of  the  dwarf.  She  also  spoke 
of  Foscara's  death,  and  of  Guido's  supposed  agency  therein,  and 
of  the  feelings  which  she  bad  imagined  might  be  induced  in  Lau- 
ra by  the  violent  death  of  a  lover  to  whom  she  was  attached. 

"  I  know  you  will  not  blame  me,"  she  continued,  "  for  these 
thoughts,  however  baseless  they  may  be.  You  see  how  naturally 
they  have  risen.  It  is  not,  dear  Laura,  that  I  am  forgetful,  un- 
grateful, unmindful  of  your  kindnesses,  but,  pardon  me,  I  could 
not  help  the  thoughts.  You  know  that  a  word,  a  look,  even,  from 
you,  would  be  sufficient  to  betray  a  secret  every  day  more  dan- 
gerous.   Guido's  life  and  mine  are  at  your  mercy." 

The  mention  of  Foscara's  name  produced  on  Laura  a  very  vis- 
ible effect.  She  bent  her  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  did  not  lift  them 
until  her  companion  had  ceased  to  speak.  And  even  when  she 
gave  answer,  they  remained  half  averted  from  her  companion. 

"  I  did  not  really  lore  him,"  she  replied.  "  But  he  was  well 
born,  and  brave,  and  I  certainly  did  not  dislike  him.  When  ho 
died,  I  wept  for  him,  for  he  was  worthy  of  it,  and  I  felt  shocked 
at  the  manner  of  his  fate.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  learned 
the  sure  fact  that  it  was  Gercmei'g  hand  which  dealt  the  death- 
blow. The  thing  had  never  been  told  me  before,  or  if  I  had  heard 
of  such  a  thing,  it  had  been  forgotten  as  an  idle,  untrustworthy 
rumor.  I  will  own  that,  when  I  knew  the  truth,  my  feelings  un- 
derwent a  change  toward  Geremei.    I  could-  not  think  of  him  as 
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I  had  done  before,  for  I  looked  on  him  as  the  destroyer  of  one  for 
whom  I  had  much  regard.  Yet  I  reflected  that  he  was,  doubtless, 
not  much  to  be  blamed,  for  Ugolo,  at  the  time,  refused  to  name 
the  author  of  his  death,  saying  that  it  was  a  fair  meeting,  and  that 
his  death  had  been  brought  on  by  his  own  doing." 

She  paused,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand.  Imelda  regarded 
her  with  anxious  eyes.  Such  deliberation  and  gravity  of  speech 
she  had  never  met  in  Laura  before,  and  they  showed  that  she 
might,  perhaps,  feel  more  deeply  than  she  was  willing  to  avow. 

"  Laura,  you  will  not  turn  against  us  on  this  account  ?  Surely, 
in  these  evil  times,  such  things  may  take  place  without  criminal 
design  on  either  hand.  You  cannot  believe  Guido  to  be  a  blood- 
thirsty bravo  t  Let  it  pass,  then,  dear  Laura ;  as  far  as  may  be, 
let  it  pass.  Do  not  withdraw  yourself  from  us  now,  when  most 
we  need  your  friendship." 

"  No !"  replied  Laura,  throwing  her  arms  around  her  friend. 
"  I  will  not.  The  past  is  past,  and  though  its  remembrance  may 
give  me  pain,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  more  painful  by  seeking  to 
revenge  it.  And  if  I  should  desire  ill  against  your  lover,  I  know 
that  it  cannot  reach  him  without  reaching  you  also.  There,  love, 
do  not  be  alarmed  when  you  find  that  your  Laura  is  not  altogether 
such  a  harmless,  frivolous  creature  as  you  and  others  have  thought 
her.  I  am  capable  of  things  you  little  dreamed  of,  dear  Imelda, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  harm  either  yourself  or  your  handsome 
cavalier.    I  will  take  good  care  of  him,  I  assure  you." 

Imelda  looked  inquiringly  into  the  eyes  of  her  friend.  She  was 
inclined  to  not  half  like  the  malicious  smile  which  then  met  her 
gaze.  But  when  Laura,  with  a  tenderer  regard,  embraced  her 
closely,  and  bade  her  no  longer  harass  herself  with  baseless  doubts, 
Imelda  hesitated  not  to  give  again  the  complete  confidence  of  her 
heart.  Near  an  hour  had  passed,  and  the  two  were  still  together, 
when  a  light  step  was  heard,  and  Lorenzo  (as  she  understood  it  to 
be),  her  younger  brother,  stole  softly  into  her  apartment.  She 
turned  toward  her  visitor  with  a  look  of  questioning  surprise.  He, 
however,  answered  only  by  putting  his  finger  to  his  lips  in  token 
of  silence,  and  approaching,  threw  himself  before  her,  removing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  velvet  cap  whose  visor  had  partly  concealed 
his  face.    As  ho  did  so,  Imelda  uttered  a  half  stifled  cry. 

"  Guido  !  Can  this  be  you  ?  How  dare  you,  and  in  such  a 
guise,  too  ?    How  can  you  be  so  venturous  V 

"  I  dare  anything,"  said  Guido,  seizing  her  hand,  "to  obtain 
you.  Now  mark  you,  Imelda  :  you  have  three  times  put  me  off 
from  the  hour  which  should  make  me  the  happiest  of  men.  You 
say  that  I  shall  encounter  danger,  death,  and  all  that,  the  moment 
that  you  become  wholly  mine.  Let  it  come.  Peril  I  fear  not — 
that  I  encounter  every  day.  If  you  are  willing  to  undergo  an  in- 
convenience which,  I  trust,  cannot  be  very  great  as  far  as  merely 
yourself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  impediment  which  should  restrain 
your  consent  to  our  immediate  union.  You  have  trifled  with  mc, 
Imelda, — trifled  with  me  in  dallying  thus.  See !  I  come  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death  to  meet  you ;  to  show  you  how  useless  it  is 
to  make  the  pretext  of  my  danger  a  bar  against  what  you  own 
you  would  otherwise  consent  to.  Nay,  look  not  so  reproachfully 
on  me ;  I  mean  not  altogether  what  I  say.  But  to-morrow,  just 
after  the  vesper  hour,  the  good  Father  Paolo,  whom  you  well 
know,  will  be  in  waiting  at  the  palace  entrance  next  adjoining  the 
convent  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  opening  from  the  covered  way 
through  which  you  sometimes  pass  in  going  to  and  from  the  cathe- 
dral. You  doubtless  remember  the  mansion,  for  I  have  often  told 
you  that  it  should  be  my  dwelling  and  yours,  when  better  days 
arrived.  To-morrow,  then,  with  Laura  for  your  companion,  meet 
me  there.  Before  Father  Paolo,  change  with  me  the  vows  which 
shall  make  you  my  bride.  A  trusty  friend  shall  keep  the  door 
meanwhile,  and  then,  as  the  streets  grow  dark,  we  will  take  the 
road  for  Rome.  By  to-morrow  morn,  we  will  be  far  away,  I  war- 
rant you,  from  all  who  wish  us  harm.  Will  you  come,  love  ?  Ah, 
that  downcast  countenance !  I  have  asked  too  much.  I  have 
asked  too  severe  a  proof  of  your  affection— too  great  to  bestow." 

Imelda  took  his  hand  gently  within  her  own,  and  touched  her 
lips  to  his  brow. 

"  I  will  come,"  she  replied,  in  a  low,  soft  whisper.  "  My  fate 
is  yours,  Guido.  Now,  obey  me,  an'1  hasten  away.  They  will 
kill  you,  if  they  find  you  here." 

Guido  pressed  her  hand  once  more  to  his  lips,  and  departed. 
As  he  passed  along  the  street,  thanking  the  stars  that  he  had  not 
encountered  any  of  the  household,  a  diminutive  figure  watched 
him  from  an  upper  window  of  the  Lambertazzi  palace.  It  was 
Dominic.  The  next  moment,  Guido  vanished  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  dwarf,  with  a  passionate  gesture,  slid  noiselessly  from  his 
perch,  and  hurried  down  the  stone  steps  to  the  little  chamber 
where  he  slept.  Here  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and,  burying  his 
face  in  its  covering,  sought  to  stifle  the  cries  he  could  not  restrain. 

i  "  I  heard  it  all !"  he  moaned.  "  To-morrow,  then,  she  forsakes 
poor  Dominic.  Not  a  word — not  a  thought  for  him.  Ah,  she 
little  knows  whither  it  is  that  she  goes  !  Would  she  but  heed  my 
warning  !  but  no — she  will  not.  Why  should  I  give  it  ?  She  is 
doomed  to  be  deceived — betrayed." 

Through  all  the  night  he  lay  there,  moaning  with  pain,  twisting 
and  writhing  like  a  wounded  snake.  Morn  came,  and  still  there, 
prostrate  on  the  bed,  and  fevered  with  auguish  continued  the  puny 
form.  Nor  was  Dominic  missed  till  near  noon,  when  a  servant 
came  to  his  room. 

"  Ho !  Dominic,  idler  as  thou  art,  out  with  thee,  and  attend  thy 
mistress.  Here  have  we  been,  trudging  up  and  down  stairs,  for 
I  know  not  how  long,  in  search  of  thee.    Dost  hear'!" 

The  dwarf  bounded  on  the  floor,  turning  on  the  servant  a  gaze 
so  malignant  that  the  latter  stepped  back  fairly  abashed. 

"  Go,"  said  the  dwarf, — "go,  or  else  I  will  tpit  venom  in  your 
eyes  !    Go  ;  say  I  will  come  when  I  choose,  and  not  till  then  I" 
The  servant  made  no  reply,  but  went  away,  muttering  to  him- 


self something  about  "  demons  "  and  "  exorcising  the  imp."  He 
repeated  to  his  mistress  the  answer  which  he  had  received.  Imel- 
da, surprised  at  the  insolent  rejoinder,  recalled  the  domestic,  and 
inquired  if  he  had  informed  her  rightly. 

"  Even  so,  my  lady,"  was  the  answer.  "  And  though  he  often 
has  his  fits  of  rage  among  us,  yet  I  think  no  one  ever  paw  him 
wear  so  furious  a  countenance  before.  He  raved  at  me  as  though 
the  foam  were  ready  to  fly  from  his  mouth." 

"  Very  well ;  you  need  remain  no  longer.  I  will  visit  him  my- 
self. Poor  fellow,"  continued  Imelda,  discoursing  with  herself; 
"  he  and  his  similars  are  subject  to  those  distempered  moods.  Yet 
his  frenzy  always  calms  at  my  approach.  Poor  Dominic  !  He 
is  faithful  as  a  very  dog.    I  fear  I  shall  miss  him  sadly." 

The  dwarf  knew  her  approach,  although  her  light  footfall  could 
scarce  have  been  heard  by  a  fairy's  ear.  His  mistress  found  him 
sitting  on  his  low  couch,  his  thick,  brown  hair  hanging  in  disor- 
der about  his  face.  This  last  was  inflamed  as  it  would  have  been 
with  fever.    His  eyes  were  strained  and  bloodshot. 

"  How  is  this,  Dominic  ?"  asked  the  lady,  in  a  reproving  voice. 
"  Are  you  in  pain  ?  Are  you  sick  ?  Surely  you  cannot  be  your- 
self, to  return  such  an  answer  to  my  message." 

"  They  flout  me,"  he  answered,  sullenly  turning  his  head. 
"  They  endeavor  to  irritate  me  constantly.  But  let  them  beware  ! 
I  can  revenge,  if  I  am  but  a  dwarf !"  , 

"  Dominic,  Dominic,  beware  of  yourself!  It  is  yourself  that  is 
at  fault.  You  arc  jealous,  capricious,  and  too  often  unreasonable 
with  every  one  except  myself.  I  command  you — entreat  you  to 
crush  the  temper  which  makes  you  so  disagreeable.  Even  those 
who  visit  me  you  do  not  spare.  The  Signora  Laura  has  been 
forced  to  complain  of  your  demeanor." 

"Ay,  ay !"  retorted  the  dwarf,  gasping  with  a  new  accession  of 
rage.  "  She  whom  you  deem  so  good — so  angelic  !  I  say  she  is 
a  hypocrite,  a  Jezebel,  fit  only  for  the  hangman  !" 

"Hold,  sirrah!"  exclaimed  his  mistress,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
indignation.  "  Since  when  is  it  that  I  have  permitted  you  to  take 
such  liberty  of  speech  in  my  presence  1  Remain,  then,  where  you 
are,  till  you  are  able  to  restrain  your  tongue  more  effectually." 

So  saying,  she  went  away.  The  dwarf  sat  motionless  for  an 
instant,  stunned,  as  it  were,  by  that  severity  of  manner  which  he 
had  never  before  observed  in  his  mistress.  Then  covering  his 
face,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  former  posture. 

At  the  vesper  hour,  Imelda  and  Laura  issued  forth  on  their  way 
to  the  cathedral ;  but  soon,  retracing  their  steps,  entered  the  palace 
which  Guido  had  pointed  out.  There  they  found  the  young  cava- 
lier anxiously  awaiting  them.  With  him  was  a  venerable,  white- 
haired  priest  whom  Guido  addressed  as  Father  Paolo. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  old  priest,  regarding  the  lovers  with  a 
kindly  countenance,  "  you  venture  much  in  this  matter.  But  if 
your  motives  are  right  and  well  considered  (and  I  understand  it 
so  to  be),  then  let  us  hope  that  this  marriage  may  be  an  earnest 
of  good  to  yourselves,  and  even  to  those  relatives  who  oppose  it. 
Heaven  save  our  city  from  the  discord  which  now  distracts  it,  and 
bring  together  its  people  in  bonds  of  unity  and  peace.  Come, 
then,  my  children,  I  now  begin  to  read  the  service." 

The  ceremony  having  been  concluded,  Father  Paolo  took  them 
each  by  the  hand,  added  a  few  words  of  paternal  advice,  and  gave 
them  his  benediction.  Then  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  departed. 
Laura,  also,  having  embraced  her  friend,  now  took  leave.  The 
tears  sprang  to  Imelda's  eyes  as  she  saw  herself  thus  separated 
from  all  save  him  who  had  now  become  more  than  ever  her  chief- 
est  friend.  But  he.approaehing  her,kissed  away  the  sparkling  drops. 

"Courage,  my  love — my  wife!"  he  said.  "Our  good  steeds 
even  now  stand  harnessed  in  the  court  below.  And,  with  such  a 
brave  rider  like  thyself,  we  will  soon  be  among  scenes  more  pros- 
perous to  our  fates.  See,  from  the  window  here,  how  my  good 
Gandolfo  tosses  his  head,  and"  sends  his  mane  streaming  on  the 
air  like  the  pennon  of  a  knight  banneret.  He  knows  the  fair  bur- 
den which  he  is  to  bear  this  eve,  and  right  truly  will  he  do  his 
duty,  I  warrant  me." 

The  young  bride  glanced  eagerly  at  the  gallant  courser,  and  so 
doing,  the  infectious  spirit  which  burned  in  the  bosom  of  her  new 
made  lord,  seemed,  in  that  instant,  communicated  to  herself.  She 
placed  her  arm  around  the  manly  form  of  her  husband,  and  lay- 
ing her  cheek  against  his  own,  whispered  in  his  ear  the  following 
words  from  her  favorite  Petrarch  : 

"  With  thee,  I  gladly  tempt  the  untried  earth, 
And  in  thy  noble  being  nnd  a  second  birth." 

"  O  thou  most  delicate  flatterer !"  exclaimed  Guido.  "  But  see ! 
the  shadows  grow  more  dusk;  the  hour  arrives  which  summons — " 

"  Thee  to  death  !"  said  a  hoarse  voice  behind  them. 

Turning  quickly  at  the  sound,  the  brothers  Nicolo  and  Lorenzo 
Lambertazzi  stood  before  them.  Men  gaunt  of  aspect,  dark  fea- 
tured, and  with  eyes  fired  by  inextinguishable  hatred. 

"  Spare  him — spare  him  I"  cried  Imelda,  throwing  herself  as  a 
shield  between  Guido  and  those  who  were  advancing  on  him. 
"  Sparc  him,  brothers !  He  now  belongs  to  me— to  you.  He  is 
my  husband !" 

"  Dt  jure,  sed  non  de  facto,"  answered  Nicolo,  with  a  low,  mock- 
ing laugh.  "And  if  he  were  so  in  very  deed,  our  good  steel 
would  not  bate  a  tittle  of  its  due.  Stand  forth,  then,  young  whelp  ! 
Out  rapier,  and  meet  thy  fate  like  a  man,  if  such  thou  claimcst 
to  bo !" 

"  Do  your  work,"  answered  Guido,  eyeing  them  with  a  stem 
countenance.  "  You  see  that  I  am  armored  with  a  silken  doublet, 
while  you  are  encased  in  plates  of  solid  metal.  Your  daggers  are 
pointed  against  a  brother ;  but  what  is  a  brother's  claim  when 
valued  by  a  murderer's  heart.    Strike  I" 

"  They  must  strike  through  mo,  then !"  exclaimed  Imelda. 
"  Nay,  I  will  not  be  removed  hence.    It  is  vain  to  attempt  it!" 

"  Off,  girl !    The  daggers  arc  poisoned  I" 
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She  answered  her  brothers  with  one  pale,  flashing  look,  w 
for  a  second's  space,  held  paralyzed  the  assassin's  stroke.  Then 
roused  to  shame  at  the  weakness  of  a  moment,  they  flung  them- 
selves on  Guido,  striking  at  him  with  their  daggers.  Their  blows 
were  at  first  warded  off  by  his  own  address,  and  by  the  devotion 
of  his  wife,  who  persisted  in  her  self-exposure  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  prevent  her.  The  brothers,  exasperated  at  length  by  her 
obstinacy,  struck  furiously  at  their  victim,  regardless  of  any  im- 
pediment. Guido  fell,  lifeless  and  pierced  with  wounds.  Imelda, 
regardless  of  the  injuries  which  she  herself  had  suffered,  threw  her 
arms  around  the  body  of  her  lord. 

"  He  is  dead !"  she  said,  with  the  calmness  of  concentrated 
despair.    "  Go  !" 

Nicolo  and  Lorenzo  gazed  on  her  with  a  troubled  countenance. 
The  storm  of  rage  had  swept  by,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  lull 
of  gloomy  remorse. 

"Are  you  hurt'!"  they  asked 

"No — I  am  not  hurt.    Go  !" 

"  She  will  be  out  of  her  frenzy,  presently,"  said  Nicolo,  to  his 
brother.  "  Come,  let  us  look  up  Messer  Castro,  the  burial  under- 
taker. We  will  see  that  what  lies  there,  has,  at  least,  a  decent 
bestowal." 

" Let  us  go,  then,"  said  the  other.  "In  faith,  I  could  almost 
wish,  now,  that  the  thing  were  not  done." 

They  were  gone.  But  now,  from  a  recess  which  had  been  shad- 
owed by  the  door,  there  stole  forth  a  distorted,  ghastly  form. 
Crouching,  crawling,  as  though  under  the  oppression  of  some  hor- 
rid weight,  he  crept  to  the  side  of  Imelda.  The  latter,  made  con- 
scious of  another  presence,  glanced  toward  it. 

"  My  poor  dwarf — my  poor  Dominic !"  she  exclaimed.  "  They 
have  killed  him  and  me  !" 

The  dwarf  made  no  answer,  but  shrinking  from  her  gaze,  trem- 
bled with  agitation.  His  mistress  was  deeply  touched  by  this 
proof  of  sympathy. 

"  My  poor  Dominic  !"  she  said,  once  more.  "  Thou,  at  least, 
and  Laura  will  compassionate  me.  I  have  no  longer  any  friends 
but  you.    Ah,  they  have  killed  him — my  life — my  all !" 

"  It  is  false !"  exclaimed  Dominic,  springing  to  his  feet  with  a 
convulsive  cry.  "  I  killed  him — I  killed  him  !  I  led  them  hiiher. 
It  was  I.  See,  mistress — there  lies  his  sword,  all  bloody !  Strike 
me  to  the  heart  with  it,  mistress  !  Strike — so  my  breath  may  pass 
into  the  dead,  and  he  may  live  again !" 

His  hearer  answered  him,  with  a  countenance  whose  tearless 
rigidity  was  scarce  disturbed  by  the  dwarf's  delirious  speech. 

"  Dominic,"  she  said,  "  your  brain  is  turned.  It  cannot  bear 
like  mine.  Go,  call  Father  Paolo.  Tell  him  what  has  happened. 
Tell  him  that  I  wish  this  dear  body  borne  to  the  convent,  where  I 
may,  perchance,  be  permitted  to  watch  by  its  side.  Fly,  Dominic, 
if  you  have  care  or  sympathy  for  me." 

The  dwarf  obeyed.  Imelda  still  held  the  lifeless  form  in  her 
embrace.  Quickly  stripping  the  vestments  from  Guido's  shape, 
with  eager  tenderness  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his  wounds.  She 
hesitated  not  to  draw  the  tide  of  death  from  his  veins  to  her  own. 
Closer  and  more  eagerly  to  finish  the  hopeful  work.  Lo !  there  is 
yet  hope.  Above  the  heart,  a  hardly  perceptible  warmth  holds 
conflict  with  the  gathering  chill.  It  glows  apace.  He  breathes — 
he  lives ! 

"  Ora  pro  nobis,  0  Mater  !    Ora  pro  nobis  I" 

Looking  up,  Imelda  beheld  Father  Paolo,  whose  moistened 
cheek  attested  the  sincerity  of  the  emotion  almost  unheeded  by 
his  fair  companion.  Instantly  she  was  once  more  watching  the 
unclosed  eyes  of  her  beloved  charge.  Without  turning  her  face, 
she  pointed  to  a  bier  which  two  monks  had  just  set  down  by  the 
side  of  the  aged  priest. 

"  She  is  right,"  said  the  latter.  "  Ignatius,  Lucius,  help  us  to 
place  the  wounded  man  on  the  bier." 

Guido  was  borne  to  the  convent,  within  whose  walls  he  and 
Imelda  were,  for  some  time,  kept  concealed.  For  weeks  he  was 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed.  After  that,  however,  he  gained 
strength  rapidly,  and  within  two  months  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance,  Guido  and  his  wife  were  secretly  conveyed  beyond  the 
city  gates,  and  made  their  escape  undisturbed  to  Rome.  Here 
they  remained  in  contented  obscurity,  till  the  death  of  the  brothers 
Lambertazzi  and  the  subsidence  of  political  feud  allowed  them  to 
return  to  Bologna. 

The  dwarf  never  saw  the  lady  Imelda  after  the  moment  when 
he  left  her  by  the  body  of  her  husband  to  execute  the  message  to 
Father  Paolo.  Nor  did  he  ever  quit  the  walls  of  the  convent  which 
he  then  for  the  first  time  entered.  Ho  steadily  refused  again  to 
see  his  mistress,  who  received  with  mingled  pity  and  horror  the 
confession  which  he  caused  the  venerable  priest  to  deliver  to  her. 
It  appeared  that  the  dwarf  had  conceived  such  an  attachment  to 
his  mistress  as  to  cause  him  to  become  insanely  jealous  of  all  whom 
his  mistress  regarded  with  favor.  The  discovery  of  the  love  of 
Imelda  and  Guido,  and  their  approaching  marriage,  brought  the 
morbid  passion  to  its  culminating  point.  For  a  space  he  strug- 
gled against  himself,  till  after  the  departure  of  Imelda  and  Laura 
from  the  Lambertazzi  palace.  Then,  aware  of  the  errand  on 
which  they  went,  and  overwhelmed  by  a  guilty  infatuation,  he  has- 
tened to  the  brothers  of  his  mistress,  and  informed  them  of  the 
marriage  about  to  be  concluded.  Thus  he  became  the  agent  of  a 
catastrophe  which  had  very  nearly  cost  the  life  of  the  lady  whom 
he  idolized,  as  well  as  that  of  her  husband.  Though  he  never 
again  saw  those  to  whom  he  had  caused  so  much  injury,  yet  ho 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  their  full  forgiveness. 

As  for  Guido  and  Imelda,  their  lives,  happy  in  themselves,  were 
the  cause  of  much  happiness  to  others.  The  mingling  of  two 
families,  who  for  years  had  been  leaders  of  opposing  factions,  an- 
nihilated the  strife  which  had  existed  between  the  parties  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline. 
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EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  FISHERIES. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  and  the  succeeding  pace  with  authentic 
sketches  representing  various  modes  of  fishery  pursued  in  Europe.  The  first 
of  these  delineates  a  very  picturesque  scene  on  the  hanks  of  Lake  Sostrand 
in  Norway;  the  hold  shores,  the  fisher's  cot,  the  clustering  trees,  and  the  pecu- 
liar apparatus  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  afford  a  singular  combination 
of  striking  features.  The  Norwegian  salmon,  which  are  very  large  and  of 
excellent  quality,  are  caught  in  various  ways.  The  method  we  have  depi?ted 
appears  to  be  very  effective.  A  traveller  who  witnessed  it  says  that,  in 
descending  the  Sostrand./io/vf,  he  noticed  a  number  of  small  barrels  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  "  These  barrels,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  were  secured  each  by  a  thin  cord  or  rope,  and  all  th*se  cords  were 
joined  together  at  the  end  of  a  high  scaffolding  that  projected  over  the  jinrrl. 
It  was  a  sort  of  platform,  long  and  narrow,  one  end  of  which  rested  on  the 
bank,  while  the  other,  at  a  slight  angle  of  elevation,  was  supported  on  long 
poles  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  that  advanced  into  the  water.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  saw  the  head  and  arm  of  a  man,  whose  body  was  concealed  behind  a 
sort  of  screen  made  of  planks,  at  the  end  of  the  platform.  Although  he  did 
not  make  the  least  motion,  he  appeared  very  much  occupied,  and  was  evi- 
dently not  perched  on  that  frail  observatory  for  motives  of  mere  curiosity. 
My  boatman  explained  the  enigma  by  telling  me  he  was  fishing  for  salmon. 
A  large  net  is  suspended  horizontally  under  the  barrels,  and  the  cxtrtni"! 
transparency  of  the  waters  of  the  fiord  permits  the  fisherman  to  sec  all  the 
fish  that  swim  in  it.  When  a  shoal  of  salmon  passes  over  his  net,  he  rapidly 
draws  up  in  one  clue  all  the  cords  attached  to  the  different  barrels  ;  the  bar- 
rels thus  close  together  at  one  point,  the  net  is  shut  and  all  the  fish  in  it  are 
taken.  Although  the  Jiords  abound  with  fish,  as  also  the  mountain  streams 
that  discharge  themselves  into  them,  it  appears  that  these  men  often  lie  in 
ambush  the  best  part  of  a  day  without  taking  anything ;  but  one  fortunate 
capture  is  an  ample  reward."  The  dwellers  on  the  borders  of  many  rivers 
and  streams  resort  to  another  and  very  simple  method  of  taking  sal- 
mon. They  cither  make  artificial  embankments,  or  avail  themselves  of  the 
rocky  ledges  that  divide  the  stream  into  several  narrow  passages,  and  on  each 
of  these  they  place  two  sluices,  one  above  tnd  the  other  below,  which  they 
can  open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  The  fish,  having  once  entered  these  locks, 
are  prevented  from  proceeding  or  returning,  and  arc  then  taken  easily  hv 
hand.  The  salmon  is  of  unrivalled  excellence  among  fishes  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  it  is  of  great  commercial  importance.  There  is  much  that  is  pecu- 
liar about  its  habits.  It  is  a  migratory  fish,  existing  for  a  portion  of  the  year 
in  fresh  water,  and  for  the  remainder  in  the  sra.  It  is  a  native  of  fresh 
water,  and  shoals  of  salmon  annually  work  their  way  up  the  rivers,  ascending 
even  considerable  falls  of  water  to  deposit  their  spawn.  They  will  clear 
rapids  or  falls  which  are  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  and,  though  at  first 
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baffled  in  their  efforts,  resume  the  attempt  with  surprising  vigor.  Sometimes 
they  overshoot  or  mistake  their  mark,  and  throw  themselves  upon  dry  land. 
Though  they  seldom  spring  more  than  ten  feet  out  of  water,  they  have  been 
known  to  descend  a  fall  of  thirty  feet,  and  to  leap  over  a  dry  rock  of  consid- 
erable height  and  drop  into  the  water  on  the  other  side.  At  the  fall  of  Kil- 
morac,  on  the  Benuly,  at  Inverness  shire,  Scotland,  a  kettle  was  once  placed 
upon  the  flat  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  fall,  close  by  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  kept  full  and  boiling,  until  a  suicidal  salmon  leiped  into  the  kettle,  and 
was  cooked  on  the  spot.  This  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  which  the  Erasers 
of  Lovat,  lords  of  the  manor,  were  particularly  proud.  Our  next  engraving 
represents  a  highly  exciting  and  picturesque  scene — that  of  salmon  spearing 
by  torchlight.  The  sport,  always  presenting  striking  features,  is  here  height- 
ened by  the  accessories.  To  the  crowded  boats  with  the  busy  spearmen  and 
glaring  lights,  is  added  a  background  of  stern  ledge  and  tumbling  water 
dimly  lighted  by  the  full  moon  set  in  the  misty  sky.  The  spearing  of  salmon 
requires  great  skill  and  dexterity.  Nets  are  'placed  in  various  directions  in 
pools  of  deep  clear  water.  The  disturbance  of  the  water  by  the  boats,  and 
the  glare  of  the  lights,  terrify  the  fish,  which  rush  into  the"  nets,  and  those 
passing  within  reach  are  dexterously  speared.  In  "  Guv  Manir.ring,"  Sir 
Walter  Scott  describes  very  vividly  a  scene  of  salmon  hunting  bv  torchlight. 
Our  next  picture  represents  a  group  of  English  fishing-boats  at  Hastings, 
with  the  fishermen  mending  their  nets.  These  craft  are  broad  enough  in  the 
beam  to  ensure  their  safety.  Hastings  is  one  of  the  Cinquo  Ports,  Sussex 
County,  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  south 
coast  railway.  Fisheries  and  boat-building  employ  a  great  number  of  hands 
here.  The  next  picture  represents  the  method  of  fishing  in  Canada.  A 
Canadian  stands  balanced  at  each  end  of  the  canoe  with  his  Fpear.  An  In- 
dian woman,  with  a  papoose  on  her  back,  is  drying  fish  hy  a  fire,  while  a  hun- 
ter in  the  foreground  is  loading  his  rifle.  Tliis  manner  of  fishing  requires 
dexterity  in  its  management  which  only  an  Indian  or  a  Canadian  voyage  or 
is  capable  of.  Two  men  occupy  a  canoe  in  the  centre  of  the  stream :  one 
poises  himself  on  each  edge  of  the  vessel  in  front,  the  other  in  a  similar  way 
behind  ;  each  has  a  spear.  The  canoe,  though  in  the  centre  of  the  rapid 
stream,  amid  rocks  and  shoals  or  eddies,  is  kept  perfectly  steady,  and  in  a 
straight  course,  by  occasional  thrusts  and  shoves  at  any  object  which  presents 
itself— an  overhanging  or  sunken  rock,  or  the  broken  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 
The  labor  of  keeping  the  canoe  steady  does  not  interfere  with  the  spearing  of 
the  fish,  which  is  carried  on  in  silence  and  with  unceasing  attention.  The 
fish,  as  they  are  caught,  are  jerkfd  off  the  spear  into  the  boat;  they  are  after- 
wards handed  over  to  the  women,  who  clean  them  and  dry  them  by  suspend- 
ing them  from  a  slick  over  a  smoky  fire.  Our  next  engraving  shows  a  Rus- 
sian fish  ng-boat  off  St.  Petersburg,  a  regular  Noah's  ark  in  appearance,  built 
over  on  deck,  and  looking  like  a  block  of  floating  ten  footer's.    Boats  lay- 


alongside,  and  up  the  gangway  a  Russian,  with  his  four-sided  cap  and  long  frock, 
is  passing  gravely.  The  structure  is  certainly  a  very  curious  one.  Our  last 
engraving  shows  a  party  of  French  fishermen  angling  for  mackerel  with  stout 
poles  in  a  heavy  sea,  a  mode  of  catching  fish  at  which  our  Gloucester  fishermen 
will  be,  perhaps,  inclined  to  smile.  The  method  is  certainly  not  the  most  expedi- 
tious that  might  be  adopted.  The  mackerel  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  table-fish 
there,  while  in  beauty  of  appearance  it  is  unsurpassed  by  few.  They  are  abundant 
on  the  French  and  English  coasts  as  they  are  on  ours.  The  mackerel  fishery 
affords  employment  to  numbers  of  French  and  English.  The  mackerel  approaches 
the  coast  of  England  in  large  shoals,  and  it  was  formerly  considered  that  its  annual 
movements  were  from  northern  to  southern,  and  from  southern  to  northern  lati- 
tudes ;  hut  this  fish  is  found  in  the  British  seas  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though 
in  winter  they  are  not  numerous.  When  the  fishermen  commence  fishing  early, 
they  are  obliged  to  proceed  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea,  approaching  the 
coast  as  the  season  advances.  The  first  catch  of  the  season  commands  a  very  high 
price.  There  are  three  modes  of  fishing  pursued  in  Europe — with  drift  nets,  with 
seines  and  with  the  line.  By  the  latter,  a  couple  of  men  will  take  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  a  day,  if  it  he  favorable.  The  fishermen  prefer  a  smart 
breeze,  which  they  call  a  "  mackerel  gale."  The  French  boats  go  out  frequently 
with  six  or  eight  people  on  board,  all  of  whom  fish  with  the  line,  some  hands  tend- 
ing two  lines.  The  fish  bite  voraciously  ;  frequently  a  rag  attached  to  the  hook  is 
sufficient  bait.  The  seine  fishing  requires  two  boats.  The  drift-net  fishing  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Van-ell : — "  The  drift  net  is  twenty  feet  deep  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  well  corked  at  the  top,  but  without  load  at  the  bottom.  They 
are  made  of  small  fine  twine,  which  is  tanned  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  to  preserve 
it  from  the  action  of  the  sea-water,  and  it  is  thereby  rendered  much  more  durable. 
The  size  of  the  mesh  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  rather  larger.  Twelve, 
fifteen  and  sometimes  eighteen  of  these  nets  arc  attached  lengthwise,  by  tying  along 
a  thick  rope,  called  a  drift  rope,  and,  at  the  ends  of  each  net,  to  each  other.  When 
arranged  for  depositing  in  the  sea,  a  large  buoy  attached  to  the  end  of  the  drift- 
rope  is  thrown  overboard,  the  vessel  is  put  before  the  wind,  and,  as  she  sails  along, 
the  rope  with  the  nets  thus  attached  is  passed  over  the  stern  into  the  water  till  the 
whole  of  the  nets  arc  run  out.  The  net  thus  deposited  hangs  suspended  in  tho 
water  perpendicularly  twenty  feet  from  the  drift-rope,  and  extending  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile  and  a  half,  depending  on  the  number  of 
nets  belonging  to  the  party  or  company  engaged  in  fishing  together.  When  the 
whole  of  the  nets  are  thus  handed  out,  the  drift-rope  is  shifted  from  the  stern  to  tho 
bow  of  the  vessel,  anil  she  rides  by  it  as  if  at  anchor.  The  benefit  gained  by  tho 
boats  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  drift-rope  is,  that  the  net  is  kept  strained  in  a 
straight  line,  which,  without  this  pull  upon  it,  would  not  bo  the  case."  The  nets 
are  set  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  hauled  onco  during  tho  night ;  at  others, 
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allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  all  night.  The  drift-rope  is  hauled  in  hy  means  of 
a  capstan.  The  boats  employed  are  generally  about  thirty  feet  long,  built  of  oak 
or  ash,  copper-fastened,  with  great  depth  of  waist  and  breadth  of  beam,  and  are 
considered  both  fast  and  safe.  The  seasons  of  the  mackerel  fishery  fluctuate 
greatly,  an  abundant  being  succeeded  by  an  unproductive  one  ;  or,  several  plen- 
tiful seasons  may  occur  together,  and  be  followed  by  as  many  of  scarcity.  On 
some  nights  two  or  three  thousand  fish  will  be  caught  by  one  boat,  and  another, 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant,  may  not  take  one  hundred.  This  uncertainty  con- 
tributes to  render  the  fishery  a  precarious  source  of  subsistence  to  those  who  can 
only  embark  capital  in  it  on  a  small  scale,  and  cannot  stand  against  the  unforeseen 
reverses  which  may  occur  in  a  short  period,  but  are  counterbalanced  on  an  average 
of  years.  As  instances  of  the  great  variation  of  price  experienced  in  the  mackerel 
fishery,  some  examples,  cited  by  Mr.  Yarrel,  may  be  quoted  : — "In  May,  1807, 
the  first  Brighton  boat  load  of  mackerel  sold  at  Billingsgate  for  forty  guineas  per 
hundred — seven  shillings  each,  reckoning  six  score  to  the  hundred.  The  next 
boat-load  produced  but  thirteen  guineas  per  hundred.  At  Dover,  in  1808,  mack- 
erel wore  sold  at  sixty  for  a  shilling.  In  1834,  they  were  cried  through  the  streets 
of  London  at  three  for  a  shilling  (twenty-three  cents.)"  Mr.  Yarrel  mentions 
several  instances  of  great  success  in  this  fishery.  The  value  of  the  catch  of  six- 
teen boats  from  LowestofF,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  amounted  to  £5252.  In 
March,  1833,  on  a  Sunday,  four  Hastings  boats  brought  on  shore  10,800  fish,  and 
the  next  day  two  boats  brought  7000  fish.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1834, 
one  boat's  crew  from  Hastings  cleared  £100  (500  dollars)  by  the  fish  caught  in  a 
single  night.  The  fish  are  sold  by  auction  on  the  beach  ;  and  at  Billingsgate,  the 
dealers  sell  them  in  quantities  above  fifteen,  which  is  the  lowest  number  disposed 
of  by  wholesale  ;  some  dealers  will  not  sell  less  than  a  hundred  of  six  score.  Dur- 
ng  the  season,  about  100,000  mackerel  arc  brought  to  Billingsgate  in  the  course  of 
one  week.  The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  commencement  of  the  season 
extends  to  prices,  and  to  the  success  of  each  boat,  and  resembles  a  lottery  in  which 
there  are  some  high  prizes  and  many  scarcely  worth  striving  for ;  but  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  former  is  the  great  stimulus  to  exertion.  The  competition  and  excite- 
ment attending  the  fishery  business  is  admirably  described  in  Charles  Rcade's 
powerful  novel,  "  Christie  Johnstone,"  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields  of  this  city. 
May  and  Juno  are  the  busiest  months  for  mackerel  fishing  in  England.  The  mack- 
erel may  be  considered  as  frequenting  nearly  every  part  of  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  most  abundant  on  the  southern  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  coasts  of  Sussex,  Kent,  Hampshire  and  the  western  counties,  and  on  those 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.    They  do  not  make  their  appearance  on  the  Scotch  coast 


until  late  in  the  summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  their  migr. 
the  Arctic  seas,  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Edinhurg  Jour. 
Science,  shows  that  they  are  found  in  those  latitudes  under  singular  circum- 
stances : — "  Admiral  Plcville  Lepley,  who  had  had  his  home  on  the  ocean  for 
half  a  century,  assured  M.  Lacepede  that,  in  Greenland,  in  the  smaller  bays, 
surrounded  with  rock,  so  common  on  this  coast,  where  the  water  is  always 
calm,  and  the  bottom  generally  soft  mud  and  juice,  he  had  seen,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  myriads  of  mackerel,  with  their  heads  sunk  some  inches  in 
the  mud,  their  tails  elevated  vertically  above  its  level ;  and  that  this  mass  of 
fish  was  such  that,  at  a  distance,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  reef  of  rocks.  The 
admiral  supposed  that  the  mackerel  had  passed  the  winter  torpid  under  the 
ice  and  snow,  and  added  that,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  their  arrival, 
these  fishes  were  affected  with  a  kind  of  blindness,  and  that  then  many  were 
taken  with  the  net;  but  as  they  received  their  sight,  the  nets  would  not  an- 
swer, and  hooks  and  lines  were  used."  The  study  of  fishes  or  ichthyology 
(from  the  Greek  iklhus,  a  fish,  and  logos,  a  discourse  or  treatise,)  is  not  only 
very  interesting,  but  very  important.  Of  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals, 
there  is  not  one  which  affords  so  great  a  number  of  species  useful  as  food  to 
man.  Nor  is  the  supply  scanty :  they  are  drawn  by  millions  from  the  deep ;  the 
work  of  fisheries  gives  employment  to  thousands,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  enormous.  The  fisheries  have  been  considered  as  an  excellent  school 
for  seamen,  and  the  best  sailors  and  commanders  in  the  mercantile  and  naval 
marine  of  this  country  have  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  fishing  business. 
Tenants  of  the  waters  of  our  globe,  the  organization  of  these  animals  expressly 
fits  them  for  their  liquid  element.  They  are  clothed  neither  with  hair  nor  feathers, 
but  with  smooth  scales,  often  beautifully  bright  and  delicate,  giving  uniformity  of 
service  to  a  compact  contour,  admirably  adapted  for  progress  through  the  waters. 
Some,  it  is  true,  have  a  hard  osseous  envelope,  like  the  Ostraceans ;  and  others  are 
arranged  in  a  panoply  of  spines,  as  the  Tetraodons  and  Diodons,  which  remind 
us  of  the  hedgehog.  There  are  some,  also,  as  the  eel,  the  codfish,  shark,  etc., 
which  have  the  skin  naked,  smooth  and  slippery.  As  is  the  case  with  terrestrial 
animals,  they  vary  in  their  habits  and  powers  of  locomotion.  Some  move  slowly 
along,  others  cleave  the  waves  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  bear  up  the  rapids 
and  clear  the  falls  with  wonderful  energy.  Many  persons  regard  the  fins  as  the 
principal  organs  of  locomotion  in  fishes,  but  these,  in  fact,  are  principally  used  as 
balancers  of  the  body,  as  agents  in  turning  the  direction  of  the  animal's  course,  or 
of  guiding  it  as  it  swims  along.  It  i.<  tho  tail  or  elongated  muscular  extremity  of 
the  fish,  tipped  with  a  broad  extended  web  or  fin,  which  constitutes  tho  efficient 
organ  of  locomotion.  The  fish  sculls  itself  along  by  rapid  strokes  from  side  to 
side,  as  may  be  seen  by  disturbing  one  of  these  animals  while  at  rest  and  watching 
its  motions.  It  is  by  the  movements  of  the  same  organ,  only  more  violently 
exerted,  t'lat  the  fish  leaps  out  of  the  water,  springs  at  insects,  or  clears  the  water  - 
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fall ;  and  we  may  further  observe  that  it  is  only  in  such  fishes  as  have  tho 
tail  muscular  and  powerful  and  the  body  compactly  shaped,  that  this  faculty 
of  leaping  exists.  The  large-headed,  slender-tailed  codfish  cannot  leap,  but 
the  saimon  and  trout  will  spring  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  use  of  the  fins  as  balancers  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Boulli, 
who  observed  that  when  both  the  ventral  and  pectoral  fins  of  fishes  were  cut 
off,  all  their  motions  were  unsteady,  and  they  reeled  from  right  to  left,  and 
down,  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  An  internal  sac,  usually  termed  the 
swimming  bladder,  a  reservoir  of  air  placed  beneath  the  spine,  and  varying 
in  form  and  size  in  different  species,  by  the  inhalation  or  expulsion  of  its  eon- 
tents,  enables  it  to  sink  or  rise.  The  sight  of  fishes  is  ordinarily  very  acute, 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt  that  fishes  hear.  They  have,  however,  no  ex- 
ternal auditory  apparatus.  But  a  full  description  of  tho  organization  and 
structure  of  these  interesting  animals  would  require  volumes.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  may  introduce  an  account  of  a  curious  fish  recently  brought  to 
light  in  New  Mexico.  The  description  is  given  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Union  of  April  17,  the  fish  being  styled  a  "fish  with  four  legs  :" — "  We  saw, 
yesterday,  a  queer  creatnre  for  this  part  of  the  country,  viz.,  a  fish  having 
four  distinct  and  useful  legs.  Near  Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico,  there  is  a 
stream  of  water  which  comes  down  from  a  canon  in  the  mountains,  and  just 
before  meeting  tho  fort,  suddenly  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  is  entirely  lost  to 
_  view.  It  does  not  communicate  with  any  other  stream  on  tho  surface.  In 
this  brook,  those  legged  creatures  abound.  The  only  mention  of  these  fish 
was  made  by  Captain  Howard  Stanfield,  some  years  ago,  but  these  that  wo 
saw  were  the  only  specimens  ever  brought  to  this  country.  They  were  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Langworthy  of  this  city,  who  had  them  in  his  possession  but  a 
short  time  before  Prof.  Agassiz  became  aware  of  it,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Lang- 
worthy  expressing  his  great  desire  of  obtaining  thcin.  He  says,  '  I  can  hardly 
Z'  tell  you  how  very  important  the  specimens  would  be  to  me,  in  tho  study  of 
1^  our  natural  history,'  etc.  They  were  sent  to  him  by  express  yesterday.  For 
"  a  short  description  of  the  fish  :  In  the  first  place,  they  look  almost  exactly 
f&j  like  a  miniature  codfish,  about  six  or  seven  inches  long.  On  the  back  there 
W  is  a  membraneous  lin  running  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  a 
like  fin  underneath,  except  that  it  commences  back  of  the  hind  legs.  Pro 
jecting  from  the  gills  on  each  side,  are  five  or  six  pendulous  bodies,  somewhat 
resembling  small  branches  of  the  fir-tree,  about  an  inch  in  length  appearing 
as  though  they  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  gills  while  the  fish  was 
in  the  air,  that  the  blood,  in  circulating  through  them,  might  become  decar- 
bonized. This  is  all  that  is  striking  about  the  fish,  except  the  four  legs, 
placed  precisely  as  the  legs  of  the  alligator,  and  very  much  resembling  them 
in  form.  They  are  not  useless  excrescences,  but  real  lcirs,  used  to  advantage 
in  procuring  Hies  on  the  edge  of  the  stream.  They  aro  a  great  curiosity  on 
the  whole.  They  were  procured  by  Dr.  Langworthy  for  the  express  purpose 
of  sending  to  Agassiz,  but  ho  heard  of  it  through  Prof.  Baird,  and  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  ascertain  if  there  was  really  a  specimen  of  them  in  this  city." 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial  ] 
THE  111  PICTURE. 

BV  MRS.  L.  8.  (JOODWIN. 

C'rst  un  tableau  nouwau  rt  rivant ;  il  tie  devieixdra  jamais  t  i>u,r,  0  ne  mourra 
jamais;  car  il  vit  dans  rnon  ca*ur. 

There's  a  picture  new  in  memory's  halls, 
Upon  it  the  earnest  lovelight  fells, 
And  nerer  a  dearer  can  grace  the  walls 

Where  oft  I  am  fondly  busy ; 
My  eye  goes  glancing  with  scarce  an  aim, 
But  lingers  before  the  golden  frame 
Of  the  picture  new,  that  bears  the  name — 

■•  A  day  with  Jennie  and  Lizzie.  " 

The  scene  is  winter;  earth's  mantle  gray; 

Iler  rivulet  veins  have  no  more  play ; 

The  birds  from  her  bosom  have  flown  away, 

Like  hope  from  a  lovelorn  maiden : 
The  wooer  sun  is  afar  and  cold; 
His  billet-doux  rays  to  the  frozen  wold 
Are  all  intercept  by  Aquilou  bold, 

With  only  bitterucss  laden. 

The  frost- king  ruleth  o'er  vast  domains; 
He's  stealthily  curtaining  window  panes. 
That  they  within  may  not  see  the  chains 

He  fast  for  his  captives  forges. 
Atlantic  even  hath  an  icy  gird, 
And  huddle  his  waves  like  a  frightened  herd, 
Or  a  charger  host  by  their  riders  spurred 

Over  height,  through  valley  and  gorges. 

Such  to  a  stranger  eye  the  scene ; 
Desert  and  dread  you  say,  I  ween, 
But  lo!  the  secret— this  is  a  queen 

Disguised  as  a  suffering  peasant : 
/  view  her  ever  as  on  her  throne ; 
Myself  her  subject  delight  to  own ; 
To  me  is  this  never  a  frigid  zone, 

But  tropic,  and  passing  pleasant. 

I  see  two  forms  of  a  mould  to  please  ; 

Ivory  fingers  on  ivory  keys, 

Lips  sweet  dewy  with  music— these 

Are  scenes  wherewith  I  am  busy. 
Beauty  I  see;  and  I  feel,  the  same. 
Hearts  bright  glowing  with  friendship's  flame, 
As  to  mine  I  press  the  picture's  name — 

u  A  day  with  Jennie  and  Lizzie.'' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RUSSIAN  SLAVE. 

BT  K.  S.  SMITH. 


It  was  the  epoch  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the  fate  of 
all  Europe  was  decided  amidst  pomps  and  festivities  without  a 
rival  in  modern  history.  Tournaments,  carousals,  masked  balls, 
theatres  and  operas,  hore-racing  and  gambling,  regattas,  illumina- 
tions, fireworks,  everything  that  the  imagination  could  devise, 
was  employed  for  the  amusement  of  kings  and  their  subjects. 

Among  the  festivities  prepared  by  the  imperial  committee,  there 
figured  a  stag-hunt,  and  the  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tchoen- 
bron  were  gay  with  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  or  participate 
in  the  sport.  One  person  alone,  splendidly  dressed,  and  mounted 
on  a  high-bred  horse,  took  no  part  in  the  amusement  of  the  day. 
His  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  Sir  Richard  Haight,  an  English- 
man, noted  for  his  great  wealth,  eccentricities,  and  his  passion  for 
gaming  ;  he  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  appeared  desir- 
ous to  attract  his  attention. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?"  said  Sir  Richard  to  himself.  "Twice 
have  my  eyes  encountered  this  young  man,  and  each  time  he  has 
made  the  same  mysterious  gesture.  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  it  is 
intended  for  me."  And  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the 
stranger,  which  the  latter  observing,  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  bowing,  "I  have  had  the  honor  to  meet  you 
before." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Englishman,  vainly  interrogating  his  mem- 
ory ;  "  yes,  your  face  is  a  familiar  one,  but  I  cannot  satisfy  myself 
by  pronouncing  the  name  of  its  owner." 

"  You  have  never  known  my  name.    We  met  at  Moscow." 

"  In  society  ?" 

"  No ;  at  the  Hotel  d'Angletcrre,  and  other  public  places.  Par- 
don mo,  if,  with  only  this  title  to  your  notice,  I  have  ventured  to 
address  you  on  this  occasion.  The  importance  of  the  motive  will, 
I  hope,  be  some  excuse  to  a  mind  as  generous  as  yours." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  said  Haight,  in  a  tone  of  great  cour- 
tesy; yielding  to  the  sympathetic  interest  which  the  pleasing  face 
of  the  young  man  had  already  inspired. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  for  liberty." 

"Of  me?" 

"  Of  you." 

"  Are  you  not  mistaken  ?"  said  Sir  Richard,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, not  knowing  exactly  what  to  make  of  this  strange  request. 
"I  am  Sir  Richard  Haight,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  a  love  of  play — " 

"  And  for  success  in  it,"  cried  the  young  man.  *  It  is  my  only 
hope.  If  I  should  tell  you,  sir,  that  it  is  perhaps  reserved  for  you 
to  rescue  a  fellow-man  from  an  opprobrious  condition ;  to  efface 
from  his  brow  a  mark  that  devotes  him  to  scorn  and  humiliation, 
what  would  you  reply  !" 

"  You  amaze  me  ;  for  I  cannot  see  what  such  an  hypothesis  can 
have  to  do  with  a  gentleman  like  yourself!" 

"  A  gentleman ! — yes,  by  elevation  of  soul,  perhaps,  also  by 
education  ;  but  not  by  the  accident  of  birth.  I  am  a  Russian 
slave,  sir  I" 


"  You  !"  said  Haight,  with  astonishment. 

"  My  name  is  Neston  Chlestakoff,  and  the  estate  on  which  I 
was  born  belongs  to  Prince  Osmanzoff." 

"  How  can  I  serve  you  (  asked  Haight,  extending  his  hand 
frankly  to  the  young  man.  "  I  would  gladly  do  something  more 
than  pity  you.  But  let  us  go  this  way,"  he  added,  turning  into  a 
path  that  led  away  from  the  throng.  "  It  is  to  be  more  prudent. 
You  know,  perhaps,  that  the  prince  is  here." 

"  Yes,  but  I  could  not  choose  the  moment  to  speak  to  you. 
The  prince  gives  an  entertainment  this  evening,  I  believe,  at  his 
country-seat?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  will  not  return  to  Vienna,  for  after  the  fete  you  are  to  go 
to  the  chateau  of  the  Baron  Pushkine  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  To  play  there  V 

"  The  whole  night ;  and  the  prince  will  be  there." 

"I  was  well  informed."  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  a  deep 
shadow  passed  over  his  countenance. 

"  Is  not  that  the  livery  of  the  prince  that  I  see  near  us  ?"  asked 
Sir  Richard. 

"  It  is." 

"  He  cannot  be  far  oft".    Shall  we  not  endeavor  to  avoid  him  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart !  Not  that  I  am  afraid  of  being  immedi- 
ately recognized — many  years  have  passed  since  we  last  met ;  but 
I  could  not  exchange  ten  words  with  him  without  exciting  remem- 
brances, and  then  all  would  be  lost." 

"  Let  us  follow  this  path,  then."  And  putting  spurs  to  their 
horses,  they  soon  found  themselves  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
chase. 

"  Hero,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "  we  are  safe  from  observation." 

"  Before  going  further,"  resumed  the  young  Russian,  "  I  must 
ask  you  to  take  charge  of  this,"  handing  him  a  pocket-book. 
"  Within  it  arc  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  roubles." 

"  A  million !"  exclaimed  Haight,  surprised  out  of  his  usual 
calm  by  the  amount. 

"  Take  it  sir,  I  beg  of  you,  and  condescend  to  listen  to  me.  My 
father  aud  I  were  born  on  a  small  estate  near  the  Volga ;  the  es- 
tate belonged  to  Prince  Osmanzoif,  the  father  of  the  prince  now 
in  Vienna.  My  father  was  attached  to  his  person  for  a  long  time, 
and  served  him  with  such  zeal  and  devotion,  that  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  him  a  considerable  sum ;  but  unfortunately  for  our 
family,  he  forgot  his  enfranchisement.  My  father  traded  in  furs 
with  Southern  Russia,  and  being  intelligent  and  energetic,  he 
grew  rapidly  rich.  My  education  was  entrusted  to  a  French  emi- 
grant ;  and  to  his  care  I  owe  all  my  subsequent  success — for  when 
I  grew  up,  I  joined  my  efforts  to  those  of  my  father,  and  extend- 
ing our  operations  to  the  East,  I  doubled  his  fortune  in  a  few 
years.  Our  position  as  serfs  excited  the  solicitude  of  my  friend, 
the  Frenchman,  and  he  urged  me  to  seek  an  adopted  country  in 
the  western  world ;  but  though  I  ardently  desired  to  withdraw  my 
neck  from  the  yoke  of  bondage,  I  could  not  fly  without  leaving 
my  poor  old  father  a  prey  to  my  master's  vengeance.  U  I  left 
Russia  finally,  the  smallest  punishment  for  him  would  be  the  loss 
of  his  property,  and  a  return  to  the  rude  labors  of  slavery.  I 
could  not  do  it.  Besides  I  nourished  a  hope  that  enabled  me  each 
day  to  await  the  morrow.  I  thought  that  Alexander,  who,  it  was 
said,  was  ambitious  of  the  title  of  regenerator  of  his  country, 
would  associate  his  name  with  the  abolition  of  servitude.  But  all 
the  philanthropy  of  the  emperor,  restrained  as  it  was  by  the  over- 
bearing and  pitiless  nobles,  produced  only  the  ukase,  that  forbade 
the  individual  sale  of  the  serfs ;  they  could  only  be  sold  with  the 
estate.    I  had  waited  in  vain." 

"  Why  did  you  no;  try  to  purchase  yourself  ?" 

"  It  would  have  been  useless.  The  great  Muscovite  lords  have 
made  a  horrible  compact,  binding  themselves  not  to  accept  the 
ransom  of  a  slave.  Are  you  ignorant  that  a  serf  of  Count  Narou- 
|  mofi'  offered  two  millions  of  roubles  for  his  liberty,  and  was  scorn- 
!  fully  refused  ?  Vet  the  count  receives  but  a  small  annual  tribute 
from  this  man — only  a  few  roubles ;  but  these  great  lords  find  a 
cruel  pleasure  in  counting  among  their  vassals,  and  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  their  caprice,  millionaires,  whose  fortunes  they  can 
ruin  in  an  instant.  I  have  borne  my  hard  lot  with  the  fortitude 
of  a  Christian.  I  have  endeavored  to  forget  it  in  business,  and 
travel,  and  deeds  of  charity ;  but  now  my  courage  fails,  for  I  love 
— and  the  woman  who  accepts  me  for  a  husband,  must  accept  the 
chain  of  blavery." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  young  Russian  resumed  : 

"  Prince  Osmanzoff,  I  have  said,  possesses  an  estate  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Volga.  It  contains  only  fifty  houses,  yet  he  will  not 
sell  it  at  any  price.  But  the  prince  plays ;  and  play  is  with  him 
an  unbridled  passion,  for  which  he  will  sacrifice  everything.  In 
the  feverish  excitement  of  this  passion,  he  may  be  led  to  risk  this 
estate.  If  he  does  so,  he  may  lose.  In  this  village  I  was  born  ; 
my  father  was  born  there ;  my  family  arc  still  there.  Gain  this 
village  for  me — man,  Englishman,  Christian ;  with  this  triple  title 
I  put  my  fate  in  your  hands.  You  have  an  unlimited  credit  over 
I  my  purse — stake  everything — triumph  at  any  price.  If  fate  should 
be  against  you — if  I  must  lose  everything,  and  yet  remain  a  slave, 
I  will  bless  jou  for  having  tried  to  break  my  chains." 

"  I  accept  the  task,"  said  Sir  Richard,  gravely. 

"  ThH  night  ?" 

"No,  this  night  circumstances  will  not  permit ;  they  will  play 
lansquenet.  Besides  I  have  an  engagement  with  another  gentle- 
man. But  the  day  after,  I  think,  a  favorable  occasion  will  natu- 
rallv  offer  between  Osmanzoff  and  myself.  He  will  not  hesitate, 
I  think,  from  the  temerity  he  showed  yesterday.  I  will  profit  by  it." 

"  Thanks,  Sir  Richard  !"  said  Chlestakoff.  "  And  now  we  must 
separate.  Your  friends  will  seek  you.  I  wish  to  avoid  meeting 
them." 


Four  days  after  this  conference,  a  dense  crowd  was  collected  in 
one  of  the  gambling-halls,  urouud  a  small  table  under  the  chande- 
lier, at  which  were  seated  two  players.  They  were  Sir  Richard 
Haight  and  Prince  Osmanzoff.  For  two  days  these  two  had  been 
contending  for  victor}- — now  at  lansquenet,  now  at  faro,  and  now 
at  ecarte ;  and  the  losses  of  Haight  amounted  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand roubles.  The  game  at  present  was  ecarte,  and  had  been  four 
against  four ;  but  the  betters,  becoming  alarmed,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  resume  their  stakes.  They  were  renewed  by  the  prince 
and  Haight,  and  the  stake  now  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
fifty  thousand  florins. 

The  cards  were  shuffled  and  distributed,  the  trump  card  was 
hearts ;  they  were  to  be  renewed  twice.  Fire  sparkled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  prince,  but  those  of  Haight  were  impenetrable.  It  was  not 
a  man,  but  a  statue ;  the  expression  never  changed. 

"  Hearts  !"  said  the  prince. 

"  I  have  it  " 

"  Hearts  !"  he  replied. 

"  Here  it  is." 

"  Hearts  again !" 

"  Here !" 

"  Hearts  I" 

Haight  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looking  with  indifference  on 
the  table  at  the  heap  of  gold,  towards  which  the  hands  of  the 
prince  were  eagerly  extended.  The  joy  of  Osmanzoff  amounted 
to  intoxication. 

"  Yon  will  not  stop  playing,  I  hope,  Sir  Richard  V  said  he. 
"  An  Englishman  never  abandons  the  field  of  battle  V 

"  Never !  prince  ! — nor  a  Russian  either.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is  a  national  prejudice  with  us.  But  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  change  the  game.    Will  faro  for  two  suit  you  ?" 

"  Faro  let  it  be." 

The  two  adversaries  entered  the  lists  again.  The  prince  held 
the  bank,  and  gained  twenty  thousand  roubles.  His  good  fortune 
seemed  fatality  itself.  Yet  the  perfect  calmness  of  the  English- 
man was  not  less  astonishing.  He  pursued  his  object  with  the 
impassibility  of  his  compatriots  before  the  French  battalions  at 
Waterloo,  when  Wellington,  seeing  his  soldiers  fall  one  after  an- 
other, took  out  his  watch,  and  said  :  "  They  die  so  many  a  minute. 
I  yet  have  such  a  number  of  men.  It  will  l>c  an  hour  before  the 
last  one  falls.  Blucher  will  have  time  to  arrive.  The  victory  is 
mine !" 

Haight  dealt  in  his  turn.  This  time  fortune  passed  over  to  his 
side.  He  had  just  gathered  up  twenty  thousand  roubles,  when  he 
announced  that  he  had  tripled  his  stake.  The  prince  was  too 
good  a  player  to  refuse.  Haight  still  gained.  Osmanzoff  still 
played  on,  till  he  had  exhausted  all  the  gold  and  notes  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  then  proposed  to  play  on  credit,  chalking  the  stakes 
upon  the  table.  Haight  accepted,  and  gained  three  times  in  suc- 
cession. 

"  By  St.  George !"  he  cried,  "  I  have  gained  three  hundred 
thousand  roubles  I" 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  nervous  contraction 
of  the  countenance.    He  began  to  suffer. 

"  You  will  not  quit  playing,  I  hope,  prince?  A  Russian  never 
abandons  the  field  of  battle  1" 

"Never,  Sir  Richard,  as  I  told  you.  But  shall  we  change  the 
game  ?  The  air  is  stifling  here.  Let  us  go  into  the  garden.  You 
have  reputation  as  a  marksman,  suppose  we  try  a  shot  ?" 

Haight,  who  saw  the  feverish  agitation  of  his  companion,  readily 
accepted.  Besides  custom  required  that  he  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  adversary.    In  a  moment  the  hall  was  empty. 

"  What  shall  be  the  stake,  Sir  Richard  ?" 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  roubles." 

Agreed !  But  I  have  no  more  gold,  and  I  must  not  exhaust 
my  credit  at  the  bank  of  Vicnna.which  is  quite  indispensable  to  me." 

"  Then  I  will  wager  two  hundred  thousand  roubles  against  one 
of  your  estates." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  become  a  Muscovite  proprietor?" 

"  It  is  a  mere  whim,  like  any  other." 

"  And  one  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  thwart.  I  have  something 
of  that  value  near  Novgorod.  It  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
from  which  you  have  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  view.  I 
have  also,  two  miles  from  Moscow — " 

Haight  shrugged  his  shoulders.    "  It  is  too  cold  f  said  he. 

"  Ah,  then,  I  have  something  else  which  may  suit  you — a  charm- 
ing little  village  near  the  Volga." 

"  Here  goes  for  the  Volga,  then.  And  you  estimate  this  prop- 
erty at — " 

"  At  something  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  roubles." 
"Then  I  add  fifty  thousand  to  my  stake." 
"Agreed;  but  then  I  have  not  the  title  deeds  hero." 
"  Pen,  ink  and  paper  can  supply  thein." 

Writing  materials  were  brought,  and  the  prince  engaged  in 
writing  to  transfer  to  Sir  Richard,  if  he  were  the  winner,  the  titlo 
of  his  estate  upon  the  Volga.  The  bet  was  to  be  decided  by  ten 
shots.  They  drew  lots  for  the  first  fire,  and  the  prince  won,  and 
took  his  place.  About  seventy  feet  in  front  of  him  were  placed, 
in  a  circular  line,  five  6mall  cages,  twelve  feet  apart,  and  each 
containing  a  pigeon.  Cords  were  attached  to  the  trap  doors  which 
closed  the  cages,  and  were  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  spot  where 
the  marksmen  stood,  which  was  called  the  post. 

']  hesc  cords,  by  the  rule  of  the  game,  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  adverse  party,  who  always  stood  behind  the  marks- 
man ;  and  while  the  latter  had  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the 
cords,  his  antagonist  -was  permitted  to  agitate  them,  and  to  feign 
to  pull  before  doing  so.  Thus  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  on 
which  side  the  shot  was  to  be  directed ;  yet  it  was  necessary  to  aim 
quickly,  for  the  bird,  from  its  love  of  liberty,  departs  instantly, 
and  with  an  energetic  wing. 
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You  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall  upon  the  turf  when  Haight  and 
the  prince  had  taken  their  respective  positions,  and  the  signal  was 
given.  The  cords  were  agitated,  and  a  door  fell  on  the  left.  The 
prince  turned  his  weapon  in  that  direction,  and  fired. 

"  Down!"  cried  distinctly  the  voice  of  the  official. 

The  same  stillness  prevailed,  when  it  was  Sir  Richard's  turn  to 
fire.    The  trap  fell ;  the  shot  followed  instantly. 

"Down  I"  exclaimed  the  voice  again. 

"  Did  you  say,  prince,  that  this  estate  bordered  on  the  Volga?" 
"  From  the  balcony  of  the  house  you  can  sec  the  course  of  the 
river." 

An  explosion  was  heard. 

"  Down  !"  said  the  same  voice. 

"  There  are  magnificent  plantations  of  young  trees  grouped  to- 
gether with  infinite  art — delicious  fruits — fine  peaches." 
"  That  is  my  favorite  fruit." 
"  Down !" 

The  strife  continued  with  success  on  both  sides  till  the  sixth 
shot,  when  Haight  failed. 
"  Missed  !"  said  the  crier. 

At  the  eighth  trial,  the  prince  having  failed  and  Haight  suc- 
ceeded, they  were  again  equal,  and  the  two  sportsmen  took  a  mo- 
ment for  repose.  The  prince  again  took  his  place,  fired,  and 
missed.  Haight  was  more  fortunate.  The  bet  was  approaching 
its  solution. 

What  now  passed  in  the  souls  of  the  prince  and  Sir  Richard  ? 
It  was  a  mystery  beyond  human  intuition.  To  some  the  approach 
of  an  important  event  is  announced  by  low,  inward  voices ;  to 
others  presentiments  seem  mere  follies  and  chimeras.  But  it  was 
remarked,  that  when  the  prince  took  his  carbine  again,  it  was 
without  a  word — without  display — without  the  haughty  look  that 
was  natural  to  him.  He  fired.  The  bird,  which  had  flown  in  a 
straight  line,  suddenly  turned. 

"  Wounded  !"  said  some. 

"Dead  I"  said  others. 

"  No,  no  I"  cried  several  voices. 

Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  it ;  but  it  mounted,  its  flight  became 
stronger,  and  it  disappeared,  while  Haight  whistled  "  God  save  the 
king !" 

Haight  having  killed  the  ninth  bird,  the  bet  was  decided  by  a 
single  shot,  for  the  prince  failed  again. 

The  two  adversaries  were  superb  at  this  moment,  each  in  his 
own  fashion  ;  the  prince,  by  his  courage,  which  raised  him  above 
his  loss,  and  Haight,  by  the  deep,  concentrated  joy  which  he  felt 
in  thinking  of  the  serious  consequences  of  his  success.  They  ex- 
tended their  hands  to  each  other,  and  separated  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  It  was  but  an  incident  of  sporting  life,  that  might 
have  its  counterpart  to-morrow. 

Fifteen  days  passed.  The  act  of  cession,  first  made  out  in  the 
name  of  Haight,  then  transferred  to  that  of  Chlcstakoff,  was  fully 
authenticated,  and  Sir  Richard  quitted  Vienna. 

He  attempted  to  restore  the  million  of  roubles  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  not  wishing  to  receive  a  price  for  an  action  whose 
only  merit,  he  said,  was  success  ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  en- 
treaty of  the  ransomed  serf.  Chlestakoff  forced  him  to  accept, 
inscribing  upon  the  pocket-book  these  words,  "  To  the  free  man 
who  has  made  me  free." 
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and  poet,  with  a  dash  of  the  artist.  Like  Lafontaine"s  hero,  ''Variety  is  his 
device,1'  and  he  succeeds  well  in  all  he  undertakes.  For  sale  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co. 

Abbib  Nott,  and  other  Knots.    By  "Katinka."   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.   1856.    12mo.   pp.  342. 

A  collection  of  very  cleverly  written  sketches  and  essays,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  original  thought  and  playful  fancy.  It  will  prove  a  delightful  book  for 
summer  reading.    For  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

Lady's  Guide  to  Perfect  Gentuity.    By  Emily  Thornwei.l.    New  York: 
Derby  &  Jackson.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  226. 

Dress,  manners,  letter-writing,  accomplishments — a  thousand  things,  in 
short,  are  touched  on  in  this  little  work.  It  cannot  but  prove  useful  to  the 
readers  for  whom  it  is  especially  addressed .   For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Brougham's  Dramatic  Works.   New  York :  Samuel  French.  121  Nassau  Street. 
18mo. 

This  handsome  volume  contains  the  "  Gamo  of  Life,"  "  Love  and  Murder," 
"David  Coppcrfleld,"  "Temptations,"  "  Game  of  Love,"  '-and  "  Homauce 
and  Reality,"  all  clever  and  popular  acting  pieces.  A  fine  steel  portrait,  and 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  For 
sale  by  Federhen  &  Co. 

French's  American  Drama.   Vol.  I.   New  Y'ork:  Samuel  French,  121  Nassau 
Street.  18mo. 

This  volume  is  embellished  by  a  fine  portrait  and  a  biography  of  Edwin  For- 
rest. It  contains  eight  plays,  all  popular  pieces,  with  costume,  stage  direc- 
tions, etc.  The  work  is  finely  printed  and  neatly  bound.  For  sale  by  Burn- 
ham,  Federhen  &  Co. 

Waubun,  the  -'Early  Day  "in  the  Northwest.   By  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie. 

Illustrated.    New  Y'ork :  Derby  &  Jackson.    1856.    8vo.  pp.493. 

A  very  well  written  volume,  deeply  interesting,  detailing  the  story  of  a  fron- 
tier settlement,  with  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  early  settlers.  Mrs.  Kin- 
jiie  writes  well  because  she  writes  from  actual  experience.  She  was  a  partici- 
pator in  many  thrilling  scenes,  and  her  narrative  has  all  the  charm  of  romance 
with  the  reliability  of  hiscory.  Her  sketches  of  Indian  character  and  life  are 
truly  admirable.  The  illustrations  of  the  book  are  fine  lithographs  executed 
in  the  best  style  of  art.    For  sale  by  W'hitteniore,  Niles  &  Hall. 

Homeopathy  Simplified  :  or,  Domestic  Practice  made  Easy.  By  John  A.  Tar- 
bell,  A.M.,  M.D.  Boston:  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Bazin.  1856.  12mo.  pp.  353. 
This  work  contains  explicit  directions  for  the  treatment  ef  disease,  the  man- 
agement of  accidents,  and  the  preservation  of  health — the  formula-  being  based 
on  homoeopathic  principles.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  well  arranged,  and 
will  find  great  favor  with  the  numerous  advocates  of  the  medical  system  of 
which  it  is  the  result. 

The  Sabbath-School  Teacher.   By  John  Todd,  D.  D.    Northampton,  Mass. : 
Hopkins,  Bridgman  &  Co.    1856.    lino.    pp.  -336. 

Dr.  Todd  is  one  of  the  best  theological  writers  in  the  country.  These  essays, 
designed  to  aid  in  elevating  and  perfecting  the  Sabbath  school  system,  will  be 
found  to  possess  great  practical  value.  The  classical,  mild  and  benevolent 
head  of  the  author  forms  an  appropriate  frontispiece.  For  sale  by  John  P. 
Jewett  &  Co. 

Truth  made  Simple,  etc.  By  John  Todd,  D.  1). 

From  the  same  publishers  and  booksellers  of  the  above  book,  we  have  re- 
ceived this  first  volume  of  a  "  System  of  Theology  for  Children.  '  The  subject 
is  the  "  Character  of  God." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  STRANG Elt'S  EPITAPH. 

BY    J.    II.  WALKER. 

Be  silent,  prating  mortal! 

Ask  not  whose  ashes  lie 
Within  this  drear  abode  of  death, 

For  thou,  like  him,  must  die; 
Gaze  on  the  slab  before  thee, 

A  record  thou  wilt  see. 
Of  that  which  is  an  emblem,  now, 

Of  what  thou  art  to  be. 

Think  not  what  hath  befallen 

The  dead  ore  yet  he  died : 
It  is  not  thine  to  contemplate 

The  ways  of  human  pride, 
Fame,  glory,  honor,  greatness, 

Adversity  or  crime, — 
Enough  to  know  another's  left 

The  stormy  waves  of  time. 

Muse  not  on  what  awaits  him ; 

Eternal  woe  or  weal 
Was  stamped  upon  his  destiny, 

When  Fate  affixed  his  seal : 
Go  ponder  thou  the  problem, 

"  Have  I  a  soul  to  save?" 
Consult  thine  inner  being  on 

Its  hopes  beyond  the  grave. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PKIDE  OF  PINEVILLE. 

BY  ALICE  C.  DENTON. 

"One  word  more,  Augusta  !  Your  father  has  this  day  point- 
edly insulted  me,  by  commanding  me  never  again  to  enter  his 
house — and  even  my  love  for  you  will  not  go  beyond  the  point  of 
self-respect.  We  part  then  ;  and  as  it  is  always  best  to  look  an  evil 
directly  in  the  face,  than  to  tamper  with  it  sideways,  I  must  tell 
you  it  will  probably  be  forever." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Walter  Langdon  ;  and  cruel  words 
as  they  seemed,  they  were  not  so  cruel  as  the  hard  and  stern  father 
of  Augusta  Wellman  had  that  morning  uttered  to  the  pro  d  and 
sensitive  young  man.  Irritated  beyond  measure  at  the  cool  and 
contemptuous  expressions  Mr.  Wellman  had  used  with  regard  to 
tho  attachment  of  his  daughter  for  a  "poor  painter,"  and  his  re- 
peated assurances  that  he  had  other  prospects  for  Augusta,  he  had 
left  him,  half  mad  with  rage,  at  the  imputations  cast  upon  him 
and  his  poverty.  Nor  had  he  forborne  to  tell  Mr.  Wellman,  what 
was  really  true,  that  the  family  of  Wellmans  had  been  paupers  on 
the  charity  of  the  Langdons  years  ago ;  and  recalling  the  thousand 
anecdotes,  which  every  country  town  can  furnish,  of  families  sud- 
denly grown  rich  and  haughty,  he  had  selected  a  few  of  the  most 
stinging  and  racy  for  the  ear  of  his  unwilling  listener. 

Under  Langdon's  sarcasm,  Mr.  Wellman  could  not  but  wince  a 
little.  But  he  did  not  repent  of  what  he  had  said  to  him,  for  he 
was  bent  on  uniting  Augusta  to  the  son  of  General  Everett,  the 
only  one  whom  ho  deemed  worthy  of  the  fortune  he  expected  to 
bestow  on  his  daughter. 

Augusta  tried  in  vain  to  call  her  pride  to  her  aid.  She  could 
not  thus  calmly  give  up  the  hope  which  had  been  hers  so  long. 
She  wished,  in  the  sincerity  of  her  heart,  to  become  the  loving  and 
happy  wife  of  Walter  Langdon  ;  to  share  his  fortunes,  be  they  ever 
so  humble  ;  to  prove  her  love  to  him,  by  giving  up  all  others ;  to 
live  and  die  with  him. 

But  it  required  a  higher  kind  of  heroism  to  give  him  up.  That 
had  not  entered  into  her  actual  expectation  yet — although  she 
sometimes  had  a  dim,  haunting  fear  of  her  father's  growing  pride, 
and  of  its  working  her  some  such  woe.  But  now  that  the  die  was 
cast,  and  Walter  was  not  only  commanded  to  leave  her,  but  had 
himself  signed  the  death-warrant  of  her  hopes,  she  became  stupiticd 
with  the  weight  of  her  grief.  She  had  suffered  Langdon  to  depart 
with  those  wild  words  on  his  lips,  and  she  had  made  no  effort  to 
retain  his  presence.  How,  indeed,  could  she,  consistent  with  the 
maidenly  delicacy  of  her  nature?  She  had  scarcely  even  a  hope 
that  he  would  seek  her  again  ;  for  she  knew  his  impetuous  spirit, 
and  how  tauntingly  he  had  given  back  her  father's  contempt  of 
the  morning. 

And  now  she  was  to  meet  him  no  more  !  How  should  she  bear 
it,  was  her  first  and  only  thought.  Should  she  voluntarily  shut 
herself  up,  and  pine  away  her  life,  because  she  had  lost  her  lover? 
Indeed,  no !  She  would  show  the  world — she  would  show  her 
proud  father — she  would  show  Walter  Langdon  himself,  that  she 
was  a  girl  of  spirit,  and  not  a  weak,  pining  child,  crying  for  tho 
toy  which  a  harsh  nurse  had  torn  from  her  grasp. 

The  Christmas  festivities  had  commenced  at  Fineville.  There 
was  to  be  a  grand  ball  in  the  town  hall ;  Miss  Somebody  or  other 
was  going  to  be  married  in  the  week,  and  a  great  levee  was  ex- 
pected to  come  off.  All  the  young  men  who  had  left  Fineville  to 
find  business  in  the  neighboring  city,  were  coming  back  to  spend 
the  holidays ;  and  Augusta  herself  had  made  great  preparations 
for  the  approaching  gaieties  of  the  season. 

It  required  some  heroism  in  Augusta  to  face  the  d<  stiny  which 
had  thus  been  carved  out  for  her  without  her  own  will ;  but  she 
put  on  a  brave  will,  and  threw  herself  into  the  preparations  for 
Christmas  with  such  spirit,  as  came  very  near  making  her  sus- 
pected, by  overdoing  the  matter.  Her  mother  and  sisters  had 
some  dim  suspicion  of  the  fact ;  but  she  would  not  allow  herself  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  them,  lest  she  might  yield  to  softer  feel- 
ings than  she  wished. 

"  Did  you  ever  sec  Miss  Wellman  look  so  perfectly  resplendent 


before  V  was  said  twenty  different  times  at  the  Christm;. 

"  I  thought  her  an  ordinary  looking  girl  when  I  was  here  last 

year,"  said  another,  "  but  in  my  opinion,  she  is  the  belle  of  the 

night." 

Walter  Langdon  thought  so  too,  as  he  leaned,  weary  and 
wretched,  against  the  farthest  pillar  of  the  gay  ball  room.  He 
watched  her  as  she  went  gaily,  and  with  a  (lush,  as  he  thought,  of 
gratified  vanity  on  her  cheek,  through  each  successive  dance.  Her 
spirits  were  seemingly  at  their  wildest  height ;  and  when  she  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  waltz,  Langdon  turned  away,  inwardly 
congratulating  himself  that  he  had  lost  her,  "such  a  heartless 
flirt."  Then  she  well  knew  what  his  opinion  of  waltzing  had  al- 
ways been.  There  was  little  difference  after  all  in  their  degrees  of 
wretchedness,  only  Augusta  was  the  bravest  of  the  two.  She  had 
been  stung  to  the  quick  by  his  words  at  parting.  She  felt  that 
she  would  not  have  so  parted  from  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  her 
father's  bitterest  displeasure ;  and  it  galled  her  to  think  that  he 
could  give  her  up. 

So  she  sped  rouud  and  round  in  the  gay  dance,  laughing  and 
smiling  to  keep  from  crying,  and  with  an  unnatural  color  on  her 
cheek,  that  told  of  some  wild  excitement  laboring  within.  Sho 
had  caught  sight  of  Langdon,  whoso  haggard  face,  presented  sud- 
denly to  her  gaze,  nearly  made  her  faint — and  yet  she  bore  up 
even  under  that.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  rallied  and  joined  tho 
dancers.  His  partner  was  a  very  young  girl — scarcely  more  than 
a  child — but  ho  paid  her  the  most  marked  attention,  which  was 
not  lost  upon  the  watchful  Augusta. 

In  less  than  a  week  she  heard  it  confidently  reported  that  ho 
was  engaged  to  this  very  Miss  Huntington,  who  was  an  heiress  in 
expectancy  of  a  large  fortune.  Rumor  in  this  case  proved  true ; 
for  in  a  very  short  time  the  marriage  was  recorded  in  the  newspa- 
pers. Augusta  read  it  with  a  pang,  which  even  her  father  must 
have  pitied  her  for  had  he  known  it ;  but  that  evening  she  again 
joined  one  of  the  gayest  parties  of  the  season,  and  her  spirits 
seemed  so  genuine,  that  no  one  doubted  their  reality.  It  was 
about  an  hour  after  her  own  entrance,  that  she  saw  him  come  in 
with  his  bride.  Augusta  was  convinced  that  he  had  sought  a 
wife  who  should  be  the  very  opposite  of  herself,  and  she  rejoiced 
at  this.  The  bride  was  simple,  childish  and  untutored.  He  paid 
very  little  attention  to  her,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 
Augusta  kept  away  from  that  part  of  the  room,  and  avoided  them 
without  appearing  to  design  it.  But  she  had  strained  the  cord 
somewhat  too  tightly.  She  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Her  indis- 
position was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  she 
was  carried  out  for  the  air.  That  evening  was  the  last  time  that 
sho  ventured  to  sport  with  the  misery  she  endured. 

She  became  gloomy  and  ill.  Her  father  saw  his  error  when  it 
was  too  late.  Now  that  he  saw  her  in  this  state,  he  would  have 
recalled  Langdon,  had  not  Langdon  himself  set  the  seal  to  their 
parting  forever. 

Mr.  Harlcy,  a  widower,  old,  disagreeable,  but  rich,  wished  to 
marry  Augusta.  She  consented  passively.  Her  acceptance  almost 
shocked  even  her  father.  He  had  no  idea  that  she  would  marry 
him,  but  as  she  chose  it,  he  could  not  of  course  deny  her  right  to 
do  so.  It  was  a  melancholy  wedding,  in  which  the  bride  neither 
blushed  nor  smiled.  She  gave  her  hand  mechanically,  and  her 
heart  was  not  in  it.  There  were  some  there  who  thought  it  a  very 
sad  scene — much  more  like  a  funeral  than  a  marriage. 

She  went  away  with  her  husband,  glad  to  leave  the  place  where 
she  had  suffered  so  much.  They  visited  Europe,  and  spent  nearly 
four  years  abroad.  While  on  their  return,  Mr.  Ilarley  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  His  wife  had  never  loved  him,  but  she  felt  his  loss, 
and  she  missed  the  constant  attentions  he  had  bestowed  on  her. 
He  had  never  suspected  that  she  had  a  previous  attachment,  and 
died  unconscious  of  her  indifference. 

She  returned  to  find  her  father  broken  down  in  health,  spirits 
and  fortune.  Everything  had  gone  wrong  with  him  ;  he  was  lite- 
rally a  beggar.  She  never  asked  for  Langdon,  and  no  one  named 
him  to  her.  She  could  not  bear  the  remembrances  that  crowded 
upon  her  ;  and  after  placing  the  family  in  better  circumstances, 
she  went  to  Washington  to  pass  the  winter  with  a  friend  whom 
she  knew  abroad. 

One  night  they  went  to  a  lecture  before  some  literary  society  ; 
and  when  the  first  word  of  the  speaker  fell  upon  the  ear,  Augusta 
started  and  turned  pale.  It  was  a  voice  that  she  had  never  for- 
gotten— the  voice  of  Walter  Langdon.  For  two  hours  he  kept  the 
audience  at  the  highest  point  of  interest,  and  ceased  amidst  the 
strongest  demonstrations  of  applause.  As  he  bowed  to  the  assem- 
bly, his  gaze  encountered  Mrs.  Harley's  face.  He  knew  her,  even 
in  her  mourning  dress ;  and  lor  a  moment  his  confusion  was  appa- 
rent, but  he  soon  recovered  himself.  He,  too,  was  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. As  they  passed  out,  he  spoke  to  the  lady  who  was  with  her, 
and  asked  permission  to  call  on  her  the  next  day.  She  knew  his 
whole  history — not  from  Mrs.  Harley,  who  had  never  mentioned 
him,  but  from  himself — and  she  knew  how  her  guest  had  been 
mixed  it] >  with  his  life. 

Mrs.  Ilarley  had  not  heard  his  request.  She  had  been  talking 
with  some  one  else,  and  she  was  in  her  own  room  when  he  called 
the  next  day.  He  learned  everything  from  her  friend  respecting 
her,  and  then  begged  her  to  let  him  see  her.  Unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  any  one  in  the  parlor,  Mrs.  Harley  entered  the  room 
at  one  door,  as  her  friend  went  out  at  the  other.  As  she  ndvanced, 
he  rose  and  came  towards  her. 

It  was  a  long  and  painful  explanation.  Neither  knew  that  the 
other  was  free  until  that  meeting ;  but  when  Mrs.  Harley's  friend 
returned  to  tho  parlor,  she  found  that  "  o'er  the  faults  of  former 
years  they  had  wept,  and  were  forgiven." 

Power  will  intoxicate  tho  best  hearts,  as  wine  the  strongest 
heads.  No  man  is  wise  enough  or  good  enough  to  be  trusted  with 
unlimited  power. — Lacon. 
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COMMODORE  GREGORY. 

The  many  friends  of  this  distinguished 
officer  will,  we  think,  acknowledge,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  fidelity  of  the  accom- 
panying portrait,  drawn  expressly  for 
us  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  an  admirable  da- 
guerreotype by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee 
&  Case,  "of  this  city.  Francis  H.  Greg- 
ory was  l>orn  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
about  the  year  1791.  An  early  inclina- 
tion for  the  sea  service  of  his  country 
led  to  his  procuring  a  midshipman's 
warrant  and  his  entrance  into  the  United 
States  navy  at  the  age  of  18 — January 
16,1809.  "He  soon  evinced  not  only  a 
warm  attachment  to  his  profession,  hut 
a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  discharge  of 
its  duties,  a  promptness  and  energy, 
which  gained  him  the  good-will  of  his 
superiors  and  his  associates  in  rank. 
He  had  scarcely  passed  his  noviciate, 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1812  afforded  our  gallant  little  navy  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  itself,  and 
of  humbling  that  "  meteor  flag  "  which, 
borne  by  a  "  thousand  ships,"  was  des- 
tined, the  vaunting  Britons  predicted, 
to  sweep  the  stars  and  stripes  from  the 
ocean.  Young  Gregory  shared  in  the 
honors  and  vicissitudes  attendant  on  the 
unequal  combat  which  terminated  so 
gloriously  for  our  flag.  While  serving 
under  Commodore  Ohauncey,  on  the 
lakes,  executing  a  rcconnoissance,  while 
on  boat  duty,  he  was  captured  by  the 
enemy  and  sent  to  Kngland,  where  he 
was  retained  a  prisoner  of  war  for  eight- 
een months.  On  his  return  in  company 
with  the  commissioners  who  ncgociatcd 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  vessel  in  which 
lie  had  taken  passage  fell  in  with  the 
"  Congress  "  frigate,  hound  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Gregory,  with  that  high 
spirit  which  had  ever  characterized  him, 
volunteered  for  duty  on  board  of  her, 
preferring  service  under  the.  flag  to  re- 
turning to  the  comforts  of  home,  though 
he  had  been  absent  therefrom  five  years. 
He  served  under  Commodore  Shaw, 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried, for  three  years  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. He  was  made  post  captain,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1838.  His  last  active  service 
was  in  command  of  the  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  As  commandant  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Charlestown,  he  became 
personally  known  to  large  numl>crs  ot 
our  citizens,  previously  well  acquainted 
with  his  reputation  as  a  spirited  and 
gallant  officer.  In  private  life  he  has 
secured  the  warm  attachment  of  a  large 
circle  of  valuable  friends,  who  cherish 
him  for  the  frankness  and  manliness  of 
his  character  and  his  social  qualities. 


COMMODORE  FRANCIS  II.  GREGORY,  U.  S.  N. 


m:  '  l  M  i  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Champncy  has  drawn  for  us  an 
accurate  view  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Friend  Street,  as  it  appears  now, 
while  the  progress  of  grading  is  going 
on.  On  cither  side  are  the  buildings 
which  have  been  excised  to  make  way 
for  this  new  avenue.  Soon  the  traces 
of  violence  will  have  disappeared,  and 
handsome  fronts,  new  buildings  and  new 
stores  inaugurate  and  complete  this 
great  city  improvement.  Already  a  very 
handsome  block  of  freestone  is  going  up 
at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Friend 
Streets.  The  portion  of  the  street  now 
added  was  formed  by  running  the  lino 
through  the  buildings  intervening  be- 
tween Hanover  and  Union  Streets,  so 
that  Friend  Street  now  forms  nearly  a 
straight  line  from  Causeway  Street,  op- 
posite the  Eastern  Railroad  depot  to 
Dock  Square  at  the  head  of  North 
Street  The  opening  gives  us  in  our 
picture,  as  in  fact,  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
"Flat  Iron  House,"  so  called,  at  the 
head  of  North  Street,  a  venerable  archi- 
tectural relic  of  the  past  century,  which 
we  could  ill  spare,  even  if  its  site  were 
occupied  by  an  elegant  modern  edifice, 
and  of  the  old  cradle  of  Liberty,  Faneuil 
Hall,  whose  proud  and  glorious  memo- 
ries will  ever  shield  it  from  the  hand  of 
innovation.  How  many  stirring  scenes 
has  that  old  pile  looked  down  upon.  It 
beheld  the  tumultuous  gathering  of  the 
excited  people  on  that  March  evening, 
1770,  when  they  went  to  the  baptism  of 
blood  in  King  Street.  Its  walls  re- 
echoed the  crash  of  the  British  volley  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  and  around  its 
base  surged  the  refluent  tide  of  human 
beings  who  carried  to  their  gravos  the 
memory  of  that  night.  To  the  accents 
of  how  many  orators  have  its  lofty  halls 
echoed  again  and  again.  Adams — Otis 
— Webster — Everett — have  there  roused 
the  fire  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of 
their  hearers  in  times  of  popular  danger 
or  popular  excitement.  Old  Faneuil 
Hall  has  witnessed  the  trials  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people — never  their  humil- 
iation and  defeat.  The  opening  of 
Friend  Street  to  Dock  Square  is  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  that 
has  been  made  for  years  in  our  goodly 
city.  It  was  one  imperatively  called  for 
by  the  necessity  of  traffic,  and  the  street 
must  infallibly  become  one  of  the  busi- 
est thoroughfares  in  Boston.  The  work 
of  grading  and  building  up  is  now  going 
on  very  rapidly,  and  ihc  extension  l>e- 
fore  long  will  be  in  upplc-pie  order. 
Still  other  avenues  of  business  and  con- 
venience are  demanded. 


THE  OPENING  OF  PR1FN0  ST  1! LET,  BOSTON. 
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THE  NEW  VOLUME. 
Week  after  next,  we  shall  commence  a  new  volume  of  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,  "when  we  shall  come  before  our  readers  in  an  entire  new 
dress  from  top  to  toe,  from  headline  to  imprint.  The  immense 
edition  of  our  paper  renders  two  and  often  three  suits  of  type 
necessary  each  year.  The  one  on  which  we  shall  commence  vol- 
ume tleven  of  our  Pictorial  is  now  casting,  and  is  of  the  latest 
pattern  and  best  material.  We  shall  also  commence  in  number 
one  of  the  new  volume  an  admirable  novelette  by  the  favorite  au- 
thor of  the  "  Contrabandist,"  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tales  we 
have  ever  published.  We  have  also  added  several  new  and  popu- 
lar names  to  our  list  of  regular  contributors,  and  shall  still  aim  at 
steady  improvement  in  our  widely  circulated  journal.  In  our 
illustrated  department  we  shall  still  improve,  and  have  already  in 
hand  some  of  the  finest  sets  of  American  engravings,  taken  ex- 
pressly for  us,  which  have  ever  been  attempted,  embracing  com- 
plete and  accurate  representations  of  western  and  southern  cities, 
with  important  portraits,  and  delineations  of  current  events,  etc., 
making  volume  eleven  superior  to  all  of  its  predecessors.  Sub- 
scribe early ;  now  is  the  time,  and  thus  secure  the  numbers  com- 
plete for  the  entire  volume. 


Hail. — There  was  a  smart  hailstorm  in  Hookset,  New  Hamp- 
shire, recently.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  hail,  we  remember  how 
poor  Finn  once  addressed  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Snow. 
"  Hail,  Mr.  Snow,  if  it  rains,  you'll  be  mist."  That's  what  we  call 
atmospheric  punning. 


A  Wife  by  Advertisement. — A  lady  in  Westboro'  answered 
the  advertisement  of  a  gentleman  for  a  wife,  published  in  one  of 
the  New  York  papers.  The  applicant  came  on  to  see  her,  liked 
her,  and  married  her. 


The  fair  Sex. — Dean  Swift,  who  treated  the  fair  sex  shame- 
fully, thus  libelled  them  into  the  bargain : — "  Women  are  like 
riddles  in  this,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  them ;  and  that 
when  we  know  them,  they  please  us  no  longer."    The  old  wretch ! 


Forrest. — It  is  said  that  Forrest,  after  playing  a  round  of 
engagements  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  retire  into 
private  life,  and  never  again  abandon  the  shades  of  Fonthill. 


Binding. — Binding  in  all  its  varieties  neatly  done  at  this  office, 
at  the  lowest  rates,  and  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 


E.  L.  Davenport. — This  favorite  young  American  tragedian 
plays  an  engagement  in  Chicago  next  month. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  gymnasium,  to  cost  between  $8000  and  $10,000,  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  students  of  Yale  College— just  the  thing  for  them. 

....  At  the  present  time  Kanzas,  Minnesota,  Utah  and  Oregon 
are  seeking  admission  into  the  Union. 

....  The  mare  "  Fashion "  is  not,  as  was  reported,  dead. 
What  a  race  that  was  between  her  and  Peytona  ! 

 It  is  said  that  Thackeray  is  to  receive  $35,000  for  a  novel 

written  during  his  stay  in  America. 

....  Spalding  &  Rogers's  "  Railroad  circus "  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  attractive  establishments  ever  got  up. 

....  The  London  Times  speaks  jauntily  of  the  Eastern  war  as 
a  "  little  freak  "  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

....  The  smallest  bank  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  which  has  a  capital  of  $10,000.    Perhaps  it  is  all  the  safer. 

....  The  death  of  Mrs.  Rossiter,  wife  of  T.  P.  Rossiter,  the 
American  artist,  now  in  Paris,  is  extensively  mourned. 

  Peaches  have  been  sold  lately  in  this  city  for  $1  50  each. 

Rather  expensive  eating ! 

....  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  large  house  in  this  city, 
to  be  let  in  floors,  on  the  French  plan. 

....  Queen  Victoria  cannot  possibly  visit  the  United  States, 
and  the  rooms  at  the  Revere  have  been  countermanded. 

....  The  warm  weather  has  directed  all  thoughts  to  the  water- 
ing places,  and  the  delights  of  bathing  and  fishing. 

....  Gov.  Wise  advises  the  ladies  of  Virginia  to  apply  to  Con- 
gress and  the  States  for  funds  to  buy  Mount  Vernon. 

....  Rufus  Porter,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  invented  a  sig- 
nal for  shoals,  which  emits  a  scream  as  the  waves  strike. 

....  An  Englishman,  in  one  of  our  eating  houses,  was  astound- 
ed at  hearing  so  many  demands  for  "  baked  Indian." 

....  One  General  O.  K.  Knapp,  in  England  and  Germany, 
flourishes  as  the  inventor  of  our  Terry  pavement. 

....  The  money  value  of  the  skins  of  animals  manufactured  in 
France,  is  estimated  at  $7,000,000. 

....  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne  is  in  California.  Thence  she 
goes  to  Australia  and  to  England — an  extensive  tour. 

....  They  are  going  to  have  a  new  theatro  at  Mobile.  W.  H. 
Crisp,  the  manager,  has  made  many  friends  there. 

....  The  far-famed  Stuyvesant  pear-tree,  now  in  its  third  cen- 
tury, stands  at  the  corner  of  3d  Avenue  and  13th  St.,  New  York. 

....  Mr.  Walsh's  experience  of  French  affairs  leads  him  to 
think  despotism  better  than  freedom  for  France. 


THE  ART  OF  WAR. 

In  America,  where  we  improvise  everything,  undertake  and  ac- 
tually perform  the  most  difficult  achievements  off  hand,  every  man 
who  ever  handled  a  musket  or  sabre  fancies  it  easy  enough  to  com- 
mand a  great  army.  Pat  said  it  was  "  aisy  enough  to  build  a 
chimney — fust  you  held  up  one  brick,  and  then  you  sthuck  another 
under  it."  But  masons  are  of  a  different  opinion,  just  as  wise, 
grave  authorities  agree  that  high  military  command  requires  a 
rare  combination  of  lofty  qualities. 

"  The  man,"  says  the  statesman  and  historian  Thiers,  "  sum- 
moned to  command  others  on  fields  of  battle,  has,  first,  as  in  all 
liberal  professions,  a  scientific  education  to  acquire.  He  must 
possess  the  exact  sciences,  the  graphic  arts,  and  the  theory  of  for- 
tifications. An  engineer,  an  artillerist,  and  a  good  officer  of  troops, 
he  must  become,  moreover,  a  geographer,  and  not  a  vulgar  geo- 
grapher, who  knows  under  what  rock  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube 
rises,  and  into  what  basin  they  empty,  but  a  profound  geographer, 
who  is  full  of  the  map,  of  its  designs,  its  lines,  their  relation  and 
their  value.  He  must  then  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  strength, 
the  interests  and  the  character  of  nations ;  he  must  know  their 
political,  and  particularly  their  military  history.  Above  all,  he 
must  know  mankind,  for  men  of  war  are  not  machines ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  war  they  become  more  sensitive,  more  irritable,  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  art  of  governing  them  with  a  delicate  and  firm 
hand,  was  always  an  important  part  of  the  art  of  great  captains. 
To  all  these  superior  acquirements,  the  warrior  must  add  the  more 
common,  but  not  less  necessary,  executive  knowledge.  He  must 
have  a  clerk's  spirit  of  order  and  detail ;  for  it  is  not  everything  to 
make  men  fight ;  they  must  be  nurtured,  clothed,  armed  and  cured. 

"All  this  vast  knowledge  must  be  displayed  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  At 
each  movement,  the  commander  in-chief  must  think  of  the  mor- 
row, of  the  day  after  that,  of  his  flanks  and  rear.  Everything 
must  move  with  him — ammunition,  provisions,  hospitals.  He 
must  calculate  at  once  the  weather  and  the  moral  of  his  men.  And 
all  these  elements,  so  widely  different,  so  changeable  and  so  inces- 
santly complicated,  must  be  combined  in  the  midst  of  cold,  heat, 
famine  and  balls.  While  you  are  thinking  of  so  many  things,  the 
cannon  is  growling  and  your  head  is  menaced  ;  but,  what  is  worse, 
thousands  of  men  are  looking  at  you,  and  searching  your  features 
for  their  hope  of  safety  ;  more  remote,  behind  them,  is  your  coun- 
try, with  her  wreaths  of  laurel  and  cypress  ;  and  all  these  images 
must  be  banished — you  must  think,  and  think  quickly,  for  a  min- 
ute more,  and  the  finest  combination  has  lost  its  opportunity,  and, 
instead  of  glory,  shame  awaits  you." 

What  an  appalling  catalogue  of  lessons  to  be  learned  and  quali- 
ties to  be  possessed  !  Napoleon  I.  alone  in  modern  times  united 
them  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Does  it  not  deter  you, 
ambitious  reader  of  the  Pictorial,  from  aspiring  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  these  United  States  ?  Audi  alteram  partem 
— listen  to  the  other  side.  Victor  Hugo  says  : — "  For  my  own 
part,  I  distrust  theSe  perfect  definitions  which  would  comprehend 
only  the  exceptions  of  human  nature.  It  is  quite  alarming  to  see 
the  catalogue  of  studies  marked  out  for  the  apprenticeship  of  the 
general ;  but  how  many  excellent  generals  there  have  been  who 
could  not  even  read !  It  would  seem  the  first  condition,  the  sine 
qua  non  of  every  man  destined  for  the  wars,  that  he  should  have 
good  eyes,  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  be  stout  and  active.  Sure 
enough  !  But  a  crowd  of  great  generals  have  been  one-eyed,  or 
crippled.  Philip  was  one-eyed,  lame  and  maimed  of  one  hand  ; 
Hannibal  was  one-eyed  ;  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane — the  two  thun- 
derbolts of  war,  in  their  age, — were  the  one  lame,  the  other  half 
blind ;  Luxembourg  was  hunchbacked.  It  seems  even  that 
nature,  in  ridicule  of  all  our  calculations,  had  wished  to  show  us 
the  phenomenon  of  a  general,  totally  blind,  guiding  an  army, 
marshalling  his  troops  for  battle,  and  carrying  off  victories. 
Such  a  man  was  Ziska,  chief* of  the  Hussites." 


BINDING  THE  LARGE  PICTURES. 

Several  of  our  subscribers  have  expressed  a  fear  that,  in  binding 
up  the  large  and  elegant  series  of  engravings,  of  which  we  have 
lately  given  so  many,  covering  two  entire  pages  of  the  paper,  we 
should  have  to  injure  them,  and  spoil  their  general  effect.  This 
is  not  so.  We  shall  bind  these  engravings,  each  one  with  a  guard, 
so  that  they  will  lay  open  perfect,  and  without  being  stitched  or  soiled 
in  the  least — thus  rendering  the  present  volume  by  far  the  most 
elegant  and  valuable  one  we  have  yet  issued.  There  will  be  no 
extra  charge  for  this,  as  we  are  determined  to  meet  the  extended 
patronage  and  growing  popularity  of  our  paper  with  the  public, 
by  a  corresponding  liberality  on  our  part.  We  shall  also  orna- 
ment the  outside  covers  of  the  volume  with  a  new  and  elegant 
design  in  gilt,  representing  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


Our  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine. — For  some  time  the  State 
of  Iowa  took  the  lead  on  the  subscription  list  of  Ballou's  Dollar 
Monthly,  but  Michigan  has  now  the  largest  list  in  the  west,  num- 
bering upon  our  books  thirty-seven  hundred  names.  "And  still 
they  come !" 

A  new  Occupation. — General  Shields,  the  hero  of  Cerro 
Gordo  and  Contreras,  writes  that  he  has  been  employed  all  winter 
in  hauling  rails.  He  is  farming  in  Minnesota,  like  another 
Cincinnatus. 

Fourth  of  July. — Pyrotechnics  have  begun  to  appear  in  shop- 
windows,  and  now  and  then  you  hear  of  some  juvenile  projector 
of  rockets  "  hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  like  Knowles's  engineer. 


Yea  and  Neigh. — The  charger  ridden  by  Colonel  Yea  in  the 
Crimea  has  been  used  as  a  hunter  in  Cornwall. 


THE  ARAB  HORSE. 

Young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who,  during  its  popularity 
accustomed  to  warble,  "  O,  give  me  but  my  Arab  steed  !"  are,  of 
course,  aware  of  the  value  attached  by  the  wearer  of  the  turban 
and  the  caftan  to  this  quadruped.  One  of  them,  named  Abou 
Taleb  had  a  mare  which  he  refused  to  part  with,  though  offered 
fabulous  sums.  A  certain  sheik  was  among  the  discomfited  bid- 
ders for  the  "  Pearl  of  the  desert."  One  day  when  Abou  Taleb 
was  riding  his  incomparable  mare  along  a  lonely  pathway,  he 
heard  a  lamentable  voice  imploring  help,  and  turning  his  eyes, 
beheld  a  man,  scantily  covered  with  rags,  and  seemingly  exhausted 
with  fatigue.  Abou  Taleb  drew  his  rein,  and  asked  what  he  could 
do  for  the  stranger.  "  Brother,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  thought  I 
could  reach  the  city  before  nightfall :  but  fatigue  and  illness  have 
exhausted  my  strength — take  me  on  your  horse  and  thus  save  me 
from  the  jaws  of  the  wild  beasts — I  implore  you  in  the  name  ot 
God."  "  Come,"  replied  Abou  Taleb,  "  mount  behind  me,  and  I 
will  carry  you  to  my  house."  "  Alas  1"  replied  the  other,  "  my 
limbs  can  hardly  support  me.  How  then  can  I,  without  your 
assistance,  raise  myself  to  the  saddle  V  Abou  Taleb  immediately 
dismounted,  and  taking  the  stranger  round  the  waist,  seated  him 
gently  in  the  saddle,  placed  his  feet  in  the  stirrups  and  the  bridle 
in  his  hand.  Instantly  the  pretended  invalid,  striking  the  mare 
with  his  heel,  dashed  oft'  like  an  arrow,  and,  halting  a  few  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  astounded  Arab,  called  out  in  a  jeering  tone: 
"  Ho  !  Abou  Taleb,  son  of  Amrou,  know  me  !  I  am  he  who 
sent  three  times  to  thy  dwelling  to  purchase  thy  mare.  Thou 
didst  refuse  to  sell  her — I  have  taken  her — a  pleasant  walk  to 
you  !"  At  hearing  these  words,  Abou  Taleb  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
Then,  addressing  the  plunderer,  he  said  mildly :  "  Pause  thou,  and 
listen  to  a  prayer.  When  thou  shalt  have  returned  to  thy  people, 
speak  not  to  them  of  my  misfortune,  lest  the  rumor  of  thy  action, 
spreading  abroad,  deter  other  men  from  charity  and  prevent  their 
doing  good  to  one  another.  I  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Allah." 
Then  the  sheik  dismounted,  and  leading  the  mare  to  Abou  Taleb, 
said  :  "  I  listened  only  to  my  passion,  and  it  hid  from  me  that 
light  which  God  has  placed  in  the  heart  of  every  man  to  guide 
him.  No — I  ought  not  to  persist  in  my  action,  since  it  would  havo 
such  consequences  for  the  poor  human  race."  So  spake  the  sheik 
to  Abou  Taleb,  and  the  chronicle  records  that,  from  that  moment, 
they  were  united  in  a  changeless  friendship. 


IMPROVE  THIS  CHANCE. 

We  have  a  few  sets  of  the  first  eight  volumes  of  our  Pictorial 
complete,  bound  strongly  in  paper  covers,  which  we  will  send  by 
mail  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt  of  twelve  dollars.  These  volumes, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  are  of  great  value,  and 
besides  containing  some  ten  thousand  original  engravings,  present 
a  fund  of  original  miscellany,  biography,  notes  of  adventures, 
description  of  famous  localities,  records  of  the  times,  wit,  humor 
and  romance,  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  at  so  low  a 
price.  We  have  but  a  limited  number  left,  and  those  who  send 
first  will  be  supplied.  The  great  expense  attendant  upon  getting 
up  such  a  work  precludes  the  possibility  of  these  volumes  being 
ever  again  reprinted. 


The  Greek  Adventurer  :  or,  The  Soldier  and  the  Spy. — The 
question  now  is,  have  you  read  this  remarkable  story  by  Lieuten- 
ant Murray,  in  The  Flag  of  our  Union  f  It  is  the  best  military 
story  since  the  days  of  Charles  O'Mallcy. 


Miss  Adelaide  Phillips. — This  talented  young  lady,  who 
has  now  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  prima  donna,  lately  gave  a 
concert  in  this  city,  the  success  of  which  showed  how  highly  she  is 
appreciated  here. 


Harrison  Millard. — This  distinguished  American  vocalist  is 
now  in  Europe.  His  farewell  concert  in  this  city  was  attended  by 
troops  of  friends. 

MARRIAGES.   

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stockbrldge,  Rev.  Joseph  Faivard,  of  New  York, 
to  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Severance;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  George  W.  Bowker  to 
Miss  Abby  J.  Lombard;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Itufus  C.  Green  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine Unruh,  both  of  Maiden;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Samuel  Huse,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  to  Miss  Lucy  D.  Osborn,  of  South  Danvers. —  At  Charlestown,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Fernald,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Simmons. — 
At  West  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr  C.  H.  Nasou  to  Mi  s  Margaret  Hea- 
ly.— At  Sherborn  Jby  Rev.  Mr.  Dowse.  Mr.  William  A.  Travis,  of  Holliston,  to 
Miss  S.  Augusta  Holbrook. — At  North  Berwick,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  W. 
B.  F.  Davis  to  Miss  Fanny  Hobbs ;  also,  Mr.  11.  S.  Kidder,  of  Alfred,  Me.,  to 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Davis  of  North  Shapleigh,  Me. 

D  EAT H  S . 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Rees  Jones,  66;  Mrs  Mary  Thompson,  37 ;  Mrs.  Lucy  A  , 
wife  of  Joshua  U  Bates.  Esq..  88;  Widow  Margaret  Iv.  Ryder,  B2;  Mr.  Edward 
Beecher  Kl  ight,  32;  Widow  Klltabeth  .lone; ,  66;  Widow  La  Fayette,  Stodder, 
74;  Mrs.  A.  Amanda  1'ilden,  29;  Mrs.  Harriett  Norris,  31.  —  At  Charlestown, 
Mr.  Aimer  Gale,  78.  — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Freeman  1!.  Baine,  of  Brewster,  20;  Mrs. 
Sarah  P.  VV.  Crocker.  48  — At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Geoige  W.  Hewins.  32. — At  Lynn, 
Mr.  Joseph  Parrott.  61.-  At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Thomas  P  Brown.  29.— At  Dan- 
versport,  Capt.  Benjamin  Porter.  70. — At  South  Danvers,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Little, 
78  —At  Stockbridge,  Rev.  Noah  Sheldon.  66  —At  Cortland,  Mr.  Charles  Uo- 
sack,  31.— At  North  Danville,  Vt.,  Mr.  Eli  Blckford,  101. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
ALL  IS  WELL. 

»r    J.    M.  FLETCHER. 

My  heart  bends  lightly  to  the  breeze, 

Escaping  from  each  rougher  blast — 
Bv  bowing  low  at  fate's  decrees, 

In  meekness  till  the  storm  is  past; 
And  lilting  then  a  radiant  eye, 

Where  late  the  raging  tempest  fell, 
It  sees  the  rifted  clouds  on  high, 

And  iuly  whispers,  "  all  is  well." 

The  ills  that  o'er  my  spirit  sweep. 

Like  winds  that  o'er  the  waters  blow. 
But  mar  the  surface  of  the  deep, 

And  leave  it  calm  and  still  below ; 
The  eye  of  faith  serenely  sees 

The  troubled  wares  in  anger  swell, 
And  bending  lightly  to  the  breeze, 

It  only  whispers,    all  is  well." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  NULUFIER'S  WARD. 

A  STORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

BY   BEX:  I'ERI.EY  I'OORE. 

"WnAT  news  in  the  Charleston  papers,  Mariquita?" 
"  Not  a  word,  uncle,  except  that  large  sleeves  are  going  out  of 
fashion." 

"  Pshaw !  The  idea  of  talking  about  fashions  at  this  crisis  of 
our  State  independence  !" 

"Indeed,  uncle,  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  politics." 
"  Don't  care  ?   Ah,  Mariquita,  this  comes  of  your  Cuban  blood ! 
But  were  your  poor  father  alive,  you  would  find  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  our  glorious  phalanx  of  true  South  Carolinians." 
"And  what,  my  dear  uncle,  are  you  going  to  do  !" 
"  Do !   Why,  carry  out  the  golden  maxim  of  Jefferson  :  '  Where 
powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  nullification 
is  the  rightful  remedy.'    How  often  must  I  repeat — " 

"Never  mind,  my  dear  uncle;  I  have  been  a  good  listener. 
'  Where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  nulli- 
fication is  the  rightful  remedy.'  That's  the  doctrine ;  and  as  I 
see  young  Cato  whipping  my  spaniel  yonder,  I  shall  at  once  go 
and  nullify  his  self-delegated  authority." 

Making  a  low  courtesy  as  she  finished  her  remarks,  Miss  Mari- 
quita Tomlinson  threw  up  a  window  sash,  and  was  soon  tripping 
across  the  lawn  to  rescue  her  favorite.  She  was  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, having  inherited  the  Castilian  grace  of  her  mother,  with  the 
Saxon  beauty  of  her  father,  who  had  gone  from  South  Carolina 
to  reside  for  years  at  Havana  as  United  States  consul.  When 
Mariquita  was  an  infant,  both  of  her  parents  fell  victims  to  the 
prevalent  epidemic,  and  she  thus  became  the  ward  of  her  uncle. 

Now  Colonel  Tomlinson  was  a  bachelor,  who  had  gradually  set- 
tled down  from  a  wild  patron  of  horse-races  and  chicken-fights 
into  a  steady,  double-chinned  justice  of  the  quorum.  At  the  time 
whereof  we  write  (it  was  in  18.11),  he  was  greatly  excited  on  the 
subject  of  nullification,  which  then  agitated  the  "  1'almetto  State." 
What  they  considered  an  unauthorized  interference  with  their 
State  rights,  was  galling  to  her  chivalric  sons,  whose  spirit  was 
wounded  and  roused.  Yet  since  then,  when  the  same  general 
government  called  for  troops,  no  State  sent  such  a  gallant  quota 
to  the  field,  and  the  "  nullifiers "  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
equalled  the  patriotic  devotion  of  their  revolutionary  sires,  who 
lavished  their  blood  and  their  treasure  as  things  of  no  value,  com- 
pared with  national  independence. 

"  The  Islet,"  where  Colonel  Tomlinson  resided,  was  one  of 
those  large  seashore  plantations  bordering  the  lagoons  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  unequalled  in  the  wide  world  for  beau- 
ty and  for  fertility.  The  house  was  an  old  brick  mansion,  with 
many  a  room  added  since  it  was  first  erected,  and  extensive  ranges 
of  outbuildings,  kitchens,  smoke-houses  and  stables.  A  smooth 
grass  lawn,  dotted  with  flower-beds,  extended  from  the  main  front 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  on  either  side  was  a  grove  of  those  giants 
of  the  forest  peculiar  to  the  "  sea  islands  "  of  the  South.  Huge 
live  oaks,  emblems  of  strength  and  immortality,  cast  a  cathedral 
shade  beneath  their  arched,  moss-covered  branches ;  graceful  pal- 
mettos stood  in  clusters,  with  tall,  straight  trunks,  like  the  pillars 
of  a  classic  temple  ;  there  were  laurels,  each  one  able  to  supply 
crowns  for  all  the  living  poets;  orange-trees  bent  to  the  giound 
beneath  their  burdens  of  golden  fruit,  and  shrubs,  of  many  varie- 
ties, perfumed  the  air.  The  gardens  of  the  Hcsperides  were  not 
more  lovely,  nor  had  they  a  more  vigilant  guardian  than  was 
Colonel  Tomlinson. 

So  jealously  did  he  watch  his  ward,  whose  inheritances  he  had 
80  managed  that  she  was  a  wealthy  heiress,  that  he  would  neither 
permit  her  to  pass  the  gay  season  at  Charleston,  nor  tolerate  visi- 
tors at  "  The  Islet,"  where  he  had  brought  her  up  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Miss  Mariquita 
was  a  fearless  rider,  a  good  shot,  and  an  excellent  housewife, 
although  unversed  in  what  are  called  "  polite  accomplishments." 
A  city  chaperon  would  have  pronounced  her  hoydenish,  for  she 
never  omitted  a  chance  to  gratify  her  keen  perceptions  of  the  ludi- 
crous ;  but  she,  nevertheless,  was  not  deficient  in  maidenly  reserve, 
and  beneath  her  store  of  merriment  was  a  fund  of  deep,  quiet 
rectitude. 

One  visitor  alone,  among  single  gentlemen,  was  tolerated  at 
"  The  blot,"  aud  as  he  entered  the  house  just  as  Mariquita  left  it, 


a  description  of  him  may  not  be  amiss.  George  Hobbs,  then  (or, 
as  he  was  universally  called,  Bachelor  Hobbs),  was  a  commission 
merchant  in  Charleston,  who  had  for  many  years  been  the  "  fac- 
tor," or  agent,  ef  Colonel  Tomlinson.  He  was  a  good-looking, 
well-preserved  man,  who  stuck  closely  to  his  flourishing  business 
as  a  pastime,  and  was  the  beau  of  half  of  the  Charleston  belles, 
though  no  one  thought  of  him  as  a  lover.  There  were  cases  on 
record  where  a  visiting  damsel  had  flirted  desperately  in  the  hope 
of  enticing  the  gay  rover  into  a  matrimonial  snare  ;  but  Bachelor 
Hobbs  was  not  to  be  caught.  It  was  agreeable  to  him  to  play  the 
part  of  a  knight-errant,  not  of  a  nursery-maid.  So  ho  roved  like 
a  bee  from  flower  to  flower ;  and  of  the  damsels  whom  he  liked 
and  who  liked  him,  Mariquita  Tomlinson  was  foremost. 

When  Bachelor  Hobbs  had  been  welcomed  by  the  colonel,  they, 
of  course,  began  at  once  to  discuss  the  all-important  question  of 
nullification,  upon  which  they  agreed  to  a  charm,  and  so  the  con- 
versation soon  flagged. 

" By  the  way,"  asked  the  colonel,  "have  you  ever  found  out 
who  it  was  that  rescued  us  from  a  watery  grave  ?  I  would  give 
half  of  my  rice-crop  to  ascertain  the  brave  young  man's  name, 
and  should  kuow  him  again  were  I  to  see  him,  I  am  sure,  although 
it  was  dark  when  our  boat  capsized." 

"  It  was  a  narrow  escape,"  scntentiously  replied  Hobbs. 
"  Narrow  ?    Why,  it  was  a  miracle !    Pompey  was  tipsey,  and 
to  be  capsized  at  midnight,  with  a  young  girl  whose  life  is  dearer 
to  you  than  your  own,  is  no  small  affair.    The  halfhourorso 
that  we  clung  to  the  overturned  boat  seemed  an  age." 
"It  was  lucky  that  this  stranger  passed." 
''Lucky?    That  was  another  miracle!    What  a  young  white 
man  was  doing,  alone  in  a  boat  so  near  '  The  Islet,'  I  cannot 
imagine.    The  boat,  too,  was  of  a  novel  pattern.    At  any  rate,  I 
shall  never  forget  that  he  saved  our  lives,  though  I  was  so  bent  on 
getting  Mariquita  to  the  house  that  I  never  asked  him  up,  and 
when  I  sent  down,  he  was  gone." 

Little  did  the  colonel  dream  that,  at  that  timo,  almost  within 
rifle-shot  of  where  he  sat,  his  niece  was  chatting  cosily  with  a 
young  man,  with  joy-smiles  chasing  each  other  over  her  sunny 
face  as  he  described  to  her  his  northern  home.  Yes ;  Lieutenant 
Hazen,  a  handsome,  daring-looking  young  man,  whose  features 
denoted  a  daring  character  and  a  true  heart,  was  by  Mariquita's 
side,  and  she  listened  to  him  as  her  preserver — her  lover.  Ordered 
to  cruise  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charleston,  he  had,  one 
morning,  gone  on  shore  to  amuse  himself  with  his  gun,  and  had 
accidentally  encountered  the  heiress  of  "  The  Islet,"  who  roamed 
about,  fearless  and  free,  on  the  estate.  Untutored  in  the  restraints 
of  civilization,  she  entered  into  conversation  with  the  young  offi- 
cer, and  ere  they  separated,  the  hearts  of  each  seemed  to  open  to 
the  other  as  if  by  magic.  Nay — she  expressed  her  regret  that  her 
uncle  would  not  receive  him  at  the  mansion-house,  and  even  inti- 
mated that  she  would  be  at  an  inlet  in  the  woods  near  the  house 
at  the  hour,  the  next  day,  when  the  old  gentleman  devoted  him-* 
self  to  newspaper  politics.  When  she  retired  that  night,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  thousand  pleasant  remembrances  had  hallowed  that 
impromptu  interview,  while  the  lieutenant  felt  that  he  stood  at  the 
portals  of  a  new  existence  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed. 

It  was  an  easy  task  to  row  himself  up  the  inlet  in  the  small  gig 
of  the  cutter,  and  thus,  day  after  day,  did  the  young  officer  bask 
in  the  bright  sunlight  of  Mariquita's  smiles,  with  nothing  but  fears 
of  her  uncle  to  cloud  the  horizon  of  his  hopes.  One  day  she  came 
not,  and  as  he,  impatient  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  absence,  went 
around  in  front  of  the  mansion-house  as  night  came  on,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  his  idol  and  her  uncle  from  a  perilous 
position.  The  colonel  had  taken  his  niece  with  him  to  visit  a 
neighbor,  in  a  small  skiff,  the  management  of  which  was  entrust- 
ed to  a  negro  boatman.  Pompey's  fondness  for  whiskey  had 
destroyed  his  capability,  and  a  gust  of  wind  overturned  the  skiff 
just  as  Hazen  approached.  To  rescue  them  was  an  easy  task ; 
nor  was  he  sorry  when  the  colonel,  in  his  anxiety  about  his  niece, 
hurried  her  away.  Springing  into  his  boat,  he  was  away  before 
the  delighted  uncle  thought  of  the  thanks  due  their  deliverer. 

The  next  day,  Mariquita  was  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
from  that  meeting  dated  their  acknowledgment  of  reciprocated 
love.  Happy  epoch  in  young  hearts !  The  very  face  of  nature 
seems  brighter  and  fairer,  while  hope,  drawing  a  bright  veil  of 
happiness  from  the  storehouse  of  imagination,  casts  it  over  the 
future.  So  time  had  elapsed ;  and  now  the  lovers  again  sat  side 
by  side,  while  he  described  to  her  his  northern  home. 

"  But  when,"  he  inquired,  "  will  your  uncle  permit  you  to  visit 
these  scenes  V 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Mariquita,  "  these  politics  have  turned  his  head, 
and  I  know  not  when  he  will  be  in  a  mood  to  look  upon  you  with 
impartiality." 

"  I  suppose,  dearest,  that  I  must  resign  my  commission.  My 
father  has  ever  wished  me  to,  and  your  uncle  may  look  with  more 
favor  upon  a  merchant  than  a  naval  officer  in  the  revenue  service." 

"  That,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  "  depends  upon  who  the  merchant 

U!" 

The  lovers  started,  and  a  bright  flush  stole  over  Mariquita's 
face  as  Bachelor  Hobbs  stood  before  them,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  in  astonishment. 

"  Lieutenant  Hazen,  Mr.  Hobbs,"  said  Mariquita,  with  the 
ready  tact  of  her  sex,  for  she  saw  by  her  lover's  clouded  brow  that 
he  did  not  fancy  the  intrusion. 

"  Hazen  I"  echoed  Bachelor  Hobbs,  holding  out  his  hand ; 
"  pray,  are  you  the  son  of  my  old  mercantile  correspondent  in 
Now  York  ?" 

"My  father  is  a  New  York  merchant,"  replied  the  lieutenant, 
grasping  the  offered  hand,  but  still  somewhat  embarrassed. 

"I  see  it  all.  You  are  here  in  command  of  the  revenue-cutter, 
and  I  have  bean  hoping  for  a  we«k  that  you  would  put  in  at 


Charleston,  for  I  have  your  discharge  from  service  at  my  count- 
ing room." 
"  My  discharge  V 

"  Yes.  Your  father  wrote  me  that  his  partner  had  left  the  firm, 
and  that  he  had  procured  your  discharge,  hoping  you  would  take 
his  place.  It  looks,  however,  as  though  you  had  some  idea  of 
another  partnership,  sir.    Eh,  Mariquita  V 

Now  a  confidant  was  what  the  young  people  had  often  wished 
for,  and  then  it  was  not  long  before  Bachelor  Hobbs,  seated  be- 
tween them  on  a  fallen  cypress,  heard  their  story. 

"  Quite  a  romance,  I  declare  I"  he  said,  when  he  had  heard  all. 
"  Now  you  ask  my  aid,  and  you  shall  have  it,  even  though  I  en- 
counter the  ire  of  my  old  friend  the  colonel.  You  had  better 
bring  the  cutter  up  to  Charleston  to-morrow,  and  turn  over  your 
command ;  then  call  at  my  counting-room.  Now,  Mariquita, 
come  back  to  the  house,  or  your  uncle  will  miss  you.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  I  am  sure,"  continued  Hobbs,  as  the  lieutenant  rowed 
away  after  a  leave-taking  less  affectionate  than  it  would  have  been 
had  there  not  been  a  third  person  present.  "  But  what  can  l>e 
done  to  render  him  acceptable  to  the  colonel  1" 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mariquita ;  "  but  surely  you 
will  befriend  us  ?" 

"  That  1  will,  at  all  hazards,"  said  Bachelor  Hobbs.  And  he 
kept  his  word,  for,  finding  it  impossible  to  even  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  niece's  marriage  before  the  colonel,  he  aided  the  young 
couple  in  certain  preliminary  arrangements,  which  were  all  suc- 
cessfully carried  out. 

Within  a  week  after  the  visit  of  Bachelor  Hobbs  to  "  The  Islet," 
the  colonel  sat  down  to  breakfast,  one  fine  day,  in  a  surly  mood. 
After  having  waited  half  an  hour  for  his  niece,  he  bad  gone  to  her 
chamber,  but  she  was  not  there,  nor  had  any  of  the  servants  seen 
her  since  the  night  previous.  Not  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind 
that  she  was  not  somewhere  on  the  plantation,  riding  or  shooting 
ortolans,  when  a  servant  entered  with  a  note.  He  recognized  the 
handwriting  of  his  niece,  and  tearing  open  the  envelope,  read : 

"My  dear  Uxcle: — When  you  can  find  leisure,  come  to  New 
York,  and  thank  the  voung  officer  who  rescued  us  when  we  were 
overset  in  the  skiff.  His  name  is  Hazen.  Bachelor  Hobbs  will 
inform  you  concerning  his  family,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  an- 
gry when  1  inform  you  that  I  was  married  to  him  last  night,  and 
that  we  leave  for  New  York  this  morning.  Don't  be  displeased, 
my  kind  guardian,  if  I  have  not  acted  as  you  might  have  elected, 
but  you  taught  me  4  that  when  powers  are  assumed  which  have 
not  been  delegated,  nullification  is  the  rightful  remedy.' 

Makiquita." 

We  shall  not  record  the  first  outbreaks  of  the  colonel's  anger, 
or  the  subsequent  explosion  which  greeted  the  appearance  of 
Bachelor  Hobbs.  But  when  the  latter  gave  assurances  of  tho 
bridegroom's  good  family  and  wealth,  the  baffled  guardian  con- 
soled himself  with  tho  idea  that  it  might  have  been  a  good  deal 
worse.  Generous  and  confiding,  he  not  only  went  to  New  York 
to  visit  his  niece,  but  brought  her  and  her  happy  husband  back  to 
"  The  Islet." 

"  You  have  not  only  to  learn  how  to  manage  her  property,  but 
mine.  So  come  and  be  initiated  in  sea  island  planting,"  -aid  the 
colonel. 

Now,  Mariquita  was  happy  indeed. 

It  was  about  6ix  years  later  that  I  first  visited  "  The  Islet,"  and 
heard  the  romantic  story  of  my  friend  Hazen's  love,  in  a  beauti- 
ful summer-house,  built  where  it  was  first  told.  The  narrative 
was  interrupted  by  the  occasional  attempts  of  a  toddling  young- 
ster to  get  to  the  muddy  water  of  the  inlet,  in  which  he  evidently 
desired  to  paddle.  This  nautical  propensity  the  old  colonel  rather 
encouraged,  and,  at  last,  Mrs  Hazen,  then  a  buxom  matron,  rather 
scolded  at  him  for  it,  saying  that  she  intended  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  navy,  if  possible. 

"  And  1,"  said  her  husband,  who  was  the  image  of  a  successful 
planter,  "  mean  to  get  him  a  midshipman's  warrant.  I  should 
have  been  a  commodore  by  this  time  if  I  had  not  cut  off  my 
anchor-buttons  to  please  this  lady.  Now,  she  wishes  to  put  our 
boy  into  the  counting-room  of  his  godfather  Hobbs  ere  he  is  a 
dozen  years  old,  and  fulminates  her  edicts  against  the  navy." 

"  That  indeed,"  remarked  Colonel  Tomlinson  ;  "  but  Mariquita 
will  not  deny  that '  when  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been 
delegated,  nullification  is  the  rightful  remedy.'" 
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EDITORIAIi  MELANGE. 

Ex-Governor  Briggs  has  been  elected  president  of  the  American 

Temperance  Society.  The  word  chuk,  used  in  calling  swine, 

is  the  original  name  of  that  animal  in  Persia,  where  it  is  still  in 
use.  The  word  is  retained,  says  Webster,  in  our  popular  name  of 
woodchuck,  or  wood  hog.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  catgut  was  used  in  watches  instead  of  the  chain  of 

modern  times.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  in  the  United 

States  the  birthday  of  Robert  Burns  has  been  observed  for  many 
years,  in  London,  the  first  dinner  ever  given  on  the  return  of  the 

day  was  recently  celebrated.  Clocks  that  struck  the  hours 

were  known  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.    A  clock  of 

this  description  is  mentioned  by  Dante.  Utopia,  in  Ethiopia, 

is  now  said  to  be  in  that  part  of  Central  Africa  where,  immedi- 
ately before  it  rains,  it  umbrellas  !    A  shower  of  the  latter  must  be 

of  great  advantage  to  the  naked  natives.  "Eothen,"  "Jane 

Eyre "  and  "  Vanity  Fair "  were  declined  by  the  publishers  to 

whom  they  were  first  offered.  The  city  of  Lawrence,  founded 

by  Samuel  Lawrence,  has  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
mill  in  the  world.  The  floor  surface  of  the  Pacific  Mill  is  an  im- 
mense structure,  covering  sixteen  acres  ;  the  largest  mill  in  Eng- 
land covers  11  1-2  acres.  The  ruling  rates  for  money  on  good 

security,  in  Nebraska  territory,  are  from  3  to  7  per  cent,  per 

month.  When  the  annexation  of  Oude  was  announced,  most 

of  the  troops  gave  in  their  allegiance  to  England.  In  one  instance 
the  Mahomedan  troops  held  back.  The  reason  was  asked,  and 
the  native  officers  respectfully  urged  their  reluctance  to  part  with 
their  beards.    They  were  allowed  to  retain  them,  and  to  a  man 

swore  fidelity  to  their  new  colors.  Boston  has  six  thousand 

more  females  than  males,  while  Chicago  has  about  fifteen  thousand 

more  males  than  females.  The  Genoa  correspondent  of  the 

Newark  Daily  Advertiser  says,  that  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  is  about  to  resume  and  complete  its  line  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia  to  Cape  Bon,  so  that  Paris  will  soon  be  placed  in  tele- 
graph communication  with  the  colony  of  Algiers.  Daniel 

Webster's  large  library  at  Marshfield,  it  is  said,  did  not  contain  a 

single  infidel  book.  It  appears  by  a  statement  in  the  San 

Francisco  Herald,  that  the  total  shipment  of  treasure  for  the  first 

quarter  of  1856,  amounted  to  $10,579,349.  The  best  cosmetics 

are  three  cents'  worth  of  fresh  air  mixed  with  sixpence  worth  of 
industry.  The  latter  animates  your  countenance;  the  former  sup- 
plies it  with  vermilion.  People  who  belitve  in  rouge  will  please 
notice.  At  Sheffield,  New  York,  a  boy  twelve  years  old  drown- 
ed himself  because  his  father  had  chastised  him.  Mdlle.  Au- 
gustine Brohan,  a  pretty  French  actress,  recently  felt  aggrieved  at 
a  pen  picture  of  herself  in  Figaro,  and  resorted  to  law.  Justice 

decided  that  Figaro  had  done  no  harm.  It  is  said  that  every 

room  in  the  Burnet  House,  Cincinnati,  has  already  been  engaged 

in  anticipation  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  Rev. 

T.  Starr  King  recently  remarked,  in  a  sermon  upon  the  true  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  day,  that  some  people  regarded  Sunday  as 
merely  a  wedge  which  was  put  into  the  week  to  keep  Saturday 
night  from  joining  Monday  morning.  Mrs.  Hough,  of  Bur- 
ton's Theatre,  announces  prizes  of  $200  each  for  the  best  "  Yankee 

Gal "  farce,  and  $100  for  the  best  chambermaid  farce.  Late 

accounts  from  Bermuda  state  that  the  potato  crop,  which  was  then 
being  dug,  would  be  an  unusually  short  one.    The  cause  of  the 

failure  was  the  inclemency  of  the  past  winter.  The  first  daily 

newspaper  printed  in  Virginia  was  in  1780  ;  the  subscription  was 

fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  one  copy.  Every  story  with  love 

in  it  is  popular.  The  popularity  might  be  put  in  another  form — 
there  is  no  story  without  love  in  it.  It  is  the  only  ingredient  that 
enters  into  every  dish.  In  the  composition  of  the  novel  it  answers 
to  the  garlic  of  the  Spanish  cuisinier,  whatever  else  may  vary  the 

flavor,  love  is  indispensable.  Bunting,  as  good  and  beautiful 

at  least  as  any  of  foreign  fabric,  is  made  in  Massachusetts,  if  not 

elsewhere.  Of  the  sixty-nine  words  which  make  up  the  Lord's 

prayer,  only  five  are  not  Saxon.  In  our  most  classical  writers,  as 
Milton  and  Addison,  the  words  of  Saxon  derivation  greatly  pre- 
dominate. Postage  stamps  have  just  been  introduced  into 

Sweden,  and  the  cost  of  letter  carriage  is  now  the  same  to  all  parts 

of  the  country.  Liberty  Hall  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  elegant 

structure  at  New  Bedford,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  finished 

and  furnished  for  a  theatre.  An  exchange  paper  makes  a  good 

hit  when  it  says  :  "  We  saw  Gabriel  Ravel  put  a  lady's  dress  out 
once  which  had  caught  on  fire !    Why  not  Ravel  for  the  next 

president  V  One  of  the  features  by  which  the  model  husband 

is  known  is  willingness  to  carry  the  baby. 


Religious  Condition  of  Germany. — A  well  informed 
writer,  reviewing  the  past  and  present  of  religion  in  Germany,  says 
the  infidel  philosophical  systems  have  fallen;  rationalism  has 
shared  their  fate,  and  a  return  to  evangelical  theology  is  becoming 
general;  the  political  reaction  from  1848  has  ceased  upon  evan- 
gelical Christianity  as  the  only  hope  of  the  state  ;  the  clergy  have 
returned  to  pastoral  duties  with  new  life ;  religious  literature,  mis- 
sions, etc.,  are  commanding  enlarged  interest,  and  the  popular 
mind  has  largely  returned  to  spiritual  piety. 


A  Bloodless  Victory. — By  the  annexation  of  Oude,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  provinces  of  Hindostan,  to  British  India,  Eng- 
land acquires  a  territory  of  25,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by 
5,000,000  people,  capable  of  yielding  a  surplus  revenue  of  about 
£3,000,000  ($15,000,000).    More  robbery,  but  a  bloodless  victory. 


Death  of  Jddge  Fay. — The  venerable  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips 
Prescott  Fay,  of  Cambridge,  died  in  that  city,  lately.  The  de- 
ceased was  Judge  of  Probate  for  Middlesex  county  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  and  was  a  man  universally  respected  and  esteemed. 


iUcnisibe  ©atljerhtgs. 


Huelves,  a  Dominican  friar  of  Guauabacoa,  in  Cuba,  died  at 
the  advanced  age- of  117,  recently. 

By  the  news  from  Utah  it  is  plain  that  the  system  of  polygamy 
is  tending  towards  the  grossest  corruption. 

While  the  bark  Afton,  Capt.  Archer,  of  New  Bedford,  was 
cruising  on  the  African  coast,  he  was  offered  $125,000  for  his  ves- 
sel for  a  slave  trader. 

Sarah  Felix  has  taken  a  loase  of  Niblo's  Garden  for  six  months 
from  next  November.  Laura  Kcene  has  taken  a  leaso  of  the 
Metropolitan  for  six  years. 

Peoria,  in  Illinois,  and  Hannibal,  in  Missouri,  have  been  con- 
stituted ports  of  entry,  with  the  same  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  are  applied  to  other  ports  of  delivery. 

A  woman  lately  died  in  Boston,  who  sold  apples  by  the  penny- 
worth at  the  corner  of  the  public  streets,  and  who  left  behind  her 
the  snug  sum  of  $1400  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

An  original  lease  of  a  lot  of  land  in  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Elizabeth  Beck,  of  Great  Island,  by  Robert  Tufton  Mason, 
dated  1686,  has  just  been  discovered  at  that  place. 

A  child,  says  the  Buffalo  Courier,  about  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  belonging  to  Mr.  Young,  of  Black  Rock,  died  lately,  in  con- 
sequence of  eating  the  tips  of  a  quantity  of  friction  matches. 

Padre  Vijil,  the  newly  recognized  minister  of  Nicaragua,  pro- 
bably does  not  pronounce  himself  Pay-dur  Vidg  if,  as  our  luminous 
orthography  might  lead  some  to  think,  but  raiher  Pah-dray  Vee-heel. 

The  orphan  asylum  in  New  York  city  is  $14,000  in  debt.  The 
receipts  last  year  were  $36,876  42  ;  expenses,  $36,832  25.  The 
expenditures  of  the  New  York  Magdalen  Society  last  year  were 
$4928  45. 

Lady  Morgan,  whose  age  maybe  stated  as  "between  eighty  and 
ninety,"  is  engaged  in  writing  her  life  and  times.  About  sixty- 
five  years  ago  she  first  attracted  public  attention  by  her  ballad  of 
"  Kate  Kearney." 

Joseph  B.  Sheffield,  of  New  Haven,  has  presented  to  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  for  the  use  of  the  college  library,  fifty  shares  of 
stock  in  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad.  Their  par 
value  is  $100  per  share. 

In  Memphis,  in  a  quarrel  about  a  parrot,  which  a  young  man 
had  given  away  and  wished  to  get  back,  a  man  named  Connor 
shot  two  others,  Williams  and  Mathias,  both  of  whom  are  dead. 
The  murderer  was  arrested. 

The  printers  of  New  Hampshire  propose  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  press  in 
New  Hampshire  in  October  next,  when  the  New  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette will  be  one  hundred  years  old. 

Two  boys  living  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Ulster  county,  New 
York,  being  sent  by  their  father  to  get  a  jug  of  rum,  one  of  them 
on  their  way  home  drank  freely  of  the  liquor,  and  died  in  conse- 
quence soon  after  reaching  home. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health  says  that  people  should  wear  red  flan- 
nels instead  of  white  ;  and  wear  them  loose,  because  red  flannel 
does  not  mill  up,  and  if  loose,  its  titilation  will  keep  the  blood  at 
the  surface.    It  recommends  a  thinner  article  for  summer. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  will,  it  is  said,  pay  a  short 
visit  to  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  object  of  the 
prince  consort's  visit  will  be  to  represent  her  majesty  at  the  baptism 
of  the  imperial  infant  son  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  France. 

The  "  Calcutta  Englishman,"  of  February  20th,  says  :  "  Those 
who  relish  extra  tropical  fruit,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  con- 
signment of  fresh  and  very  fine  American  apples  has  just  arrived 
at  the  ice-house,  where  they  may  now  be  had  nearly  as  cold  as  the 
ice  itself."  » 

The  Deseret  News  (Mormon)  is  "down  on"  a  practice  of  the 
young  men  to  have  a  piece  of  looking  glass  fixed  on  the  inside  of 
their  hat,  and  while  pretending  to  be  praying  with  their  face  in 
their  hat,  are  quietly  and  slyly  looking  at  the  faces  of  the  girls 
behind  them  reflected  in  the  glass. 

A  baker  in  Montpelier,  in  France,  who  had  his  loaves  seized  for 
short  weight,  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  to 
pay  the  expense  of  putting  the  proceedings  of  the  court  about 
town  and  on  the  door  of  his  own  bakery,  and  of  advertising  them 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  column  in  the  newspapers. 

Jedediah  H.  Wentworth,  aged  28  years,  deliberately  took  his 
life  at  Farmington,  Maine,  by  stabbing  himself  with  a  dirk.  He 
was  a  very  good  young  man,  but  had  suffered  a  good  deal  with  a 
disease  in  the  head  ;  and  left  a  letter  stating  that  and  his  fear  of 
becoming  an  idiot  as  the  reasons  for  suicide. 

The  number  of  births  in  Providence,  in  1855,  was  1600,  which 
is  231  more  than  in  1854;  there  were  twelve  cases  of  twin  births. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  1237.  There  were  636  couples  made 
happy  (perhaps)  by  marriage.  In  one  case  a  man  between  60 
and  70  years  of  age  was  united  to  a  girl  under  20. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  compass  has  varied  so  much 
along  the  coast  of  Sweden,  that  the  government  have  published  a 
new  chart  corrected  to  1855.  At  Gothland,  in  1834,  the  variation 
was  15  degrees;  it  is  now  only  10  deg.  30  min.  On  the  coast 
between  Bjaro  Klubb  and  Malorem,  it  was  1 6  degrees,  in  1 8.33, 
but  is  now  only  8  degrees. 

According  to  statistic  returns  published  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
newspapers,  the  besieged  in  Sebastopol  discharged,  from  the  17th 
of  October,  1854,  to  the  8th  of  September,  1855,  projectiles  to  the 
number  of  1,386,608,  and  weighing  1,405,249  pounds  (each  equal 
to  40  pounds).  In  addition  to  the  above,  205,810  pounds  of  pow- 
der, and  25,000,000  cartridges  were  consumed. 

Queen  Victoria  recently  visited  the  encampment  at  Aldcshot, 
and  reviewed  the  troops  on  a  splendid  charger.  One  account  says 
she  looked  charmingly,  attired  in  a  dark  green  riding  habit,  with 
a  round  hat,  from  which  fell  a  red  and  white  feather  of  exceeding 
grace.  Over  her  shoulder  her  majesty  wore  a  belt  of  gold  and 
tissue  work,  which  added  greatly  to  the  effict  of  a  most  elegant 
costume. 

A  moose  was  recently  killed  at  Groton,  Vermont,  which  meas- 
ured fourteen  feet  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his  hind 
feet;  seven  feet  around  the  body;  was  seven  feet  high,  and  his 
hair  was  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  He  had  been  followed 
for  several  days  by  men  with  their  dogs  ;  but  he  tired  them  all  out, 
save  one  Carleton,  who  remained  steadfast  till  the  monster  game 
fell,  after  receiving  seven  balls. 

A  boy  10  years  of  age,  named  Girolama  de  Mayo,  and  a  native 
of  Palermo,  has  lately  been  creating  a  sensation  at  Naples  by  a 
public  display  of  intellectual  abilities  of  a  high  order.  He  pos- 
sesses an  inexhaustible  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  and  trans- 
lates at  sight  and  with  the  utmost  ease  fiom  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish  and  English  languages.  The  king  has  granted 
him  a  pension  of  450  Neapolitan  ducat*  till  the  age  of  21,  to  assist 
him  in  completing  his  studies. 


.foreign  Items. 


None  of  the  copper  money  of  France  stamped  with  the  head  of 
Liberty,  will  be  a  legal  tender  after  the  1st  of  October. 

The  Court  Journal  says  Mr.  Dallas,  United  States  minister,  at- 
tends the  queen's  levees  and  drawing-room  in  plain  dress. 

The  States  of  the  Duchy  of  Meiningen  have  just  decided  that 
no  Jew  can  be  an  elector,  a  juryman,  a  public  functionary,  an  ad- 
vocate or  attorney. 

By  a  late  decision  of  the  French  government,  professorships  of 
agriculture  arc  to  be  founded  in  all  the  principal  educational  estab- 
lishments of  France. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  will  be  crowned  Czar  of  Russia  at 
Moscow,  on  the  31st  of  August,  being  the  fete  of  his  patron  saint. 
The  expense  will  be  about  $2,500,000. 

Omar  Pasha,  notwithstanding  his  threescore  years,  has  just 
married  a  young  lady  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  the  un- 
lucky General  Nafiz  Pasha.  The  bride  and  her  family  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  match,  and  only  yielded  a  reluctant  assent. 

The  widow  of  Emperor  Nicholas  is  shortly  to  visit  Italy ;  and 
the  Russian  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies  has  already  furnished 
a  suite  of  apartments  for  her  in  Venice.  This  lends  an  air  of  pro- 
bability to  the  rumor  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  himself 
shortly  pay  a  visit  to  Rome 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  just  purchased  18,000  square  metres 
of  land  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  divided  it  off  into  lots,  on  which 
lie  intends  immediately  building  a  large  number  of  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes  of  his  subjects.  Each  house, 
as  soon  as  it  is  built,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  building  another. 

 .  4  y  

J0ano0  of  (ftolb. 


....  All  that  the  wisdom  of  the  proud  can  teach,  is  to  be  stub- 
born and  sullen  under  misfortunes. — Goldsmith. 

....  Love,  which  is  only  an  episode  in  the  life  of  man,  is  the 
entire  history  of  woman's  life. — Madame  de  Stael. 

....  There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who  please  the  women  :  those 
who  love  them,  and  those  who  detest  them. — Louis  Desnoyers. 

....  All  women  are,  in  some  degree,  poets  in  imagination, 
angels  in  hearts,  and  diplomatists  in  mind. — Emanuel  Gonzales. 

....  On  all  occasions  it  is  well  to  be  a  iittle  more  than  tolerant ; 
especially  when  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  ourselves  thinks 
differently  from  us. — Landor. 

....  In  Athens,  the  whole  nation  co  operated  with  the  artists, 
and  this  is  one  cause  why  Athenian  art  rose  into  unsurpassed 
splendor. — G.  II.  Lewes. 

....  What  is  companionship  where  nothing  that  improves  the 
intellect  is  communicated,  and  where  the  larger  heart  contracts  it- 
self to  the  model  and  dimension  of  the  smaller  ? — Landor. 

....  Talent,  taste,  wit,  good  sense,  are  very  different  things, 
but  by  no  means  incompatible.  Between  good  sense  and  good 
taste  there  exists  the  same  difference  as  between  cause  and  effect ; 
and  between  wit  and  talent  there  is  the  same  proportion  as  between 
a  whole  and  its  part. — La  Bruyere. 

....  Those  orators  who  give  us  much  noise  and  many  words, 
but  little  argument  and  less  wit,  and  who  are  most  loud  when 
they  are  least  lucid,  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  great  volume  of 
nature ;  she  often  gives  us  lightning  without  thunder,  but  never 
thunder  without  lightning. — Lacon. 


lo Iter's  Bubget. 


The  producers  of  poultry  should  postpone  the  census  of  tho 
juvenile  fowls  till  the  period  of  incubation  is  fully  accomplished  ! 

Lord  Chesterfield  remarked  of  two  persons  dancing  a  minuet, 
that  "  they  looked  as  if  they  were  hired  to  do  it,  and  were  doubtful 
of  being  paid." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Dutchman,  speaking  of  a  drink  he 
once  had  occasion  to  indulge  in,  says  he  couldn't  tell  whether  it 
was  brandy  or  a  torchlight  procession  going  down  his  throat. 

"Julius,  was  you  ever  in  business?" — "Of  course  I  was." — 
"  What  business  t" — "  A  sugar  planter." — "  When  was  that,  my 
colored  friend?" — "Der  day  I  buried  dat  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

The  young  married  couple  who  thought  they  could  live  on  lovo 
and  moonlight,  find  there  is  some  virtue  in  baked  beans.  For 
taking  the  romance  out  of  young  folks,  marriage  is  nearly  as  bad 
as  a  lawsuit. 

Voltaire  carried  the  art  of  sarcastic  sneering  to  its  perfection. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  pithy  bitterness  :  "  I  never  wa» 
ruined  but  twice — once  when  I  gained  a  lawsuit,  and  once  when  I 
lost  it." 

A  Hartford  paper  gives  the  following  "  signs  of  the  times  "  to 
be  found  in  that  city  : — "  Washing  and  going  out  to  days  works 
done  here;"  "Breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  at  all  hours;"  and 
"  Saws  filed,  and  set  up  stairs." 

"  Mama,  Lucy  says  this  is  my  birthday,"  said  a  sunny-faced 
little  boy  a  few  mornings  since.  "  Yes,  Dicky,  you  are  seven 
years  old,"  replied  the  mother.  "  Will  the  stores  keep  open  to- 
day, mama?" — "  Yes,  my  son,  but  school  don't!" 
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SPANISH  GUACIIOS  CATCHING  WILD  HORSES  IN   THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 


S  ENES  IN  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

The  first  engraving  on  this  page  is  a  spirited  representation  of 
the  chase  of  wild  horses  by  the  Spanish-American  Guaehos,  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  A  huntsman  is  dashing  on  the  terrified  drove, 
swinging  around  his  head  the  lasso,  weighted  with  a  couple  of 
stone  or  lead  balls,  which  these  Centaurs  liandle  with  much  dex- 


terity. One  horse — a  fine,  powerful  black  fellow — is  down  ;  the 
balls,  revolving  by  their  centrifugal  force,  having  effectually  pin- 
ioned both  his  bind  legs  together.  The  second  cavalier  has  dis- 
mounted, and  is  approaching  to  secure  a  priee.  Our  second  pic- 
ture is  a  representation  of  Stanley  Harbor,  Port  William,  on  the 
extreme  easterly  point  of  the  east  island  of  the  Falkland  group, 


which  embraces  nearly  two  hundred  in  all.  The  Falkland  Islands 
were  incorporated  in  184.r>  as  a  British  colony.  The  -'i-tur  ,ue 
outline  of  the  hills,  and  the  peculiar  conical  shape  of  some  of  them, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  These  islands  lie  between  51" 
and  52*  25'  south  latitude,  and  57°  42'  and  Cl°  30'  west  longitude. 
The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  promises  well  for  agriculture. 


STANLEY  HARBOR,  PORT  WILLIAM,  FALKLAND  ISLANDS, 
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SCENE  IN  FULTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
The  beautiful  and  spirited  design  on  this  page  will  be  instantly 
recognized  by  every  New-Yorker  who  has  ever  catered  for  himself 
in  the  market,  and  by  every  stranger  who  has  sojourned  in 
Gotham  and  had  the  curiosity  to  see  the  source  of  a  portion  of 
the  immense  amount  of  "provant,"  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  calls  it, 
which  daily  disappears  within  the  capacious  maw,  more  ravenous 
than  that  of  the  "  Dragon  of  Wantley,"  of  the  greatest  and  hun- 
griest of  American  cities.  The  sketch  was  drawn  expressly  for 
us  on  the  spot,  by  a  genuine  artist,  who  has  given  us  not  merely 
the  literal  features  of  the  scene,  but  its  life,  its  spirit,  its  character. 
It  is  Fulton  Market  all  over,  and  nothing  else.  Hard  by  the  Ful- 
ton Ferry  house,  and  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street,  stands  this  ba- 
zaar of  good  things  of  life — this  resort  of  buyers  and  sellers — of 
hucksters  and  consumers.  Let  us  enter  beneath  the  shadow  of 
tho  pent- house  roof.    Look  at  that  philosophic  individual  in  the 


corner,  reading  a  newspaper,  surrounded  by  greens,  but  with  noth- 
ng  green  about  him,  personalty,  we  dare  affirm.  And  see  the 
muscular  action  of  that  fine,  sturdy  fellow  who  is  lifting  a  full 
basket  of  esculents.  Further  along  you  have  a  Chinaman,  a 
new  feature  added  to  New  York  life,  offering  his  wares  to  a  couple 
of  tars,  one  of  whom  is  a  mere  looker-on,  while  the  other  is  evi- 
dently engaged  in  the  laudable  amusement  of  "  chaffing  "  John 
Chinaman.  Two  or  three  more  of  the  natives  of  the  "  Central 
Flowery  Land,"  in  their  quaint  costume,  are  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  our  picture.  And  lo  !  a  vision  of  loveliness  and  neat- 
ness, beaming  on  the  scene  of  confusion  and  disarray,  appears  in 
the  shape  of  two  exquisitely  dressed  ladies — visitors  from  Brook- 
lyn, perhaps.  They  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  type  of  the 
"  b'hoy,"  who,  with  his  invariable  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hat 
set  on  at  that  peculiar  angle  which  "  Mose  "  has  rendered  famous, 
and  which  distinguishes   the  individual  who  "  runs  wid  der 


masheen,"  lounges  on  the  railing  of  the  steps  :  his  expression 
indicates  the  admiration  which  his  respect  for  its  object  forbids 
any  other  manifestation  of.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  also 
another  characteristic  feature  of  a  New  York  market — a  counter 
supplied  with  a  coffee  urn,  hot  rolls  and  other  delicacies,  where, 
or  a  moderate  sum,  you  can  obtain  an  excellent  stand-up  break- 
fast— a  very  great  convenience  to  many,  whose  time  is  precious 
and  who  must  snatch  a  morsel  when  and  where  they  can  in  the 
midst  of  the  whirl  and  drive  and  rush  of  the  great  imperial  city. 
The  vessels'  masts  and  the  smoke-pipes  introduced  in  the  distance 
indicate  the  proximity  of  the  market  to  the  river.  The  whole 
scene — with  its  buyers  and  sellers,  its  idlers  and  loafers,  its  heaps 
of  provisions,  its  crowd  and  bustle,  is  a  fair  transcript  of  actual 
life  ;  and  no  one  can  have  an  adequate  conception  of  New  York 
as  it  is,  without  visiting  the  locality  which  we  have  so  faithfully 
illustrated,  both  in  spirit  and  in  detail. 


SCENE  IN  FULTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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[Writteu  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
1*  A  JI  E  N  T   FOR  PKRCIVAIi. 

BT    H  .    \f  AID. 

How  sadly  sighs  the  western  pale, 
As  o'er  the  prairie  plains  it  sweeps! 

It  bring*  a  softly  plaintive  wail, 

And  pensive  Nature  hears  and  weeps. 

She  inonrns  her  dear-loved  bard  who  lies, 
In  death,  beneath  the  grass  green  sod; 

Where,  wet  with  dew,  the  spriDg-flowers  rise, 
To  dress  with  wreaths  each  hallowed  clod. 

And  Clio,  heavenly  muse,  descends. 
At  twilight's  hushed  and  solemn  hour, 

And  o'er  his  tomb,  in  silence  bendi, 
With  grief  beyond  expression's  power. 

Who  now  shall  wake  th'  enchanting  lyre, 
Since  he,  Columbia's  bard,  is  dead; 

And  pour  from  each  impassioned  wire, 
The  soul  of  melody— now  fled? 

Ah!  who  shall  scale  the  mountain  steepj 
Or  wander  o'er  the  wide-cpr*iad  plain, 

To  search  the  hidden  mysleiies  deep 
Of  Nature's  universal  reign? 

Thou,  of  the  pure  and  lofty  mind, 

What  was  the  world's  applause  to  thee? 

Should  Fame  her  brightest  rbaplet  bind, 
Thou  wouldst  the  dazzling  ingeant  flee. 

Amid  the  shades  of  Solitude, 

Where  Contemplation  sits  enthroned, 

Thou  lov'dnt  to  dwell,  when  wild  and  rudo 
The  autumn  blasts  around  thee  moaned. 

Long  as  the  murmuring  streams  shall  flow, 

In  liquid  music  to  the  sea, 
Thy  spotless  name,  dear  bard,  shall  glow, 

lu  yon  bright  temple  of  the  free. 

Long  as  the  dark  green  pines  shall  wave, 
O'er  breezy  plain,  or  towering  steep, 

The  pilgrim  oft  shall  seek  thy  grave, 
And  o'er  the  shrine  of  genius  weep. 


[Written  for  Ballou  s  Pictorial.] 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

A  TALE  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

BY  ELIZA  J.  EVERETT. 


[cONCI-rDED.] 

But  from  the  day  on  which  Ruth  entered  the  prison  until  tho 
one  succeeding  her  final  condemnation,  Wenochin  did  not  once 
visit  his  friend  the  keeper.  He  seemed  to  avoid  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  jail,  and  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  when 
Mr.  Hopkins  saw  him  pass  by,  it  was  hurriedly,  and  with  a  cow- 
ering, apprehensive  manner,  that  induced  the  worthy  man  to  sus- 
pect that  he  feared  the  proximity  of  his  persecutor.  But  to  his 
surprise,  the  day  after  Kuth's  fate  was  decided,  Wenochin  took 
again  his  familiar  place  on  the  prison  steps. 

"Ah,  poor  fellow,"  was  the  jailer's  prompt  after  thought,  as  ho 
remarked  compassionately  the  altered  aspect  of  the  young  red 
man,  now  so  spiritless  and  feeble,  "  he  feels  safe  now.  He  knows 
she  will  not  be  free  to  trouble  him  again." 

Wenochin  seemed  abstracted  and  despondent,  and  much  less 
conversable  than  was  his  wont,  but  he  staid  long,  and  until  the 
keeper,  somewhat  wearied  by  his  dulness,  prepared  to  make,  a 
little  earlier  than  his  accustomed  time,  his  final  round  of  visits  for 
the  day  to  those  under  his  charge,  a  list  which  the  evil  tendency 
of  the  times  had  lengthened  to  an  unprecedented  measure.  Ho 
invited  Wenochin  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  of  the  building. 

"  Who  is  there  1"  asked  the  Indian,  as  the  keeper,  after  making 
his  first  visit,  locked  the  door  of  the  room  he  had  just  quitted. 

"  Goody  l'arker,"  was  the  reply. 

The  next  visit  was  made  without  any  comment  from  Mr.  Hop- 
kins or  his  companion.  But  when  the  massive  key  was  being 
turned  upon  the  third  prisoner,  the  jailer  remarked  :  "  This  is 
Ruth  Sherwood's  door."  Wenochin  instantly  shrunk  back,  and 
no  persuasion  would  induce  him  to  pass  the  door  in  question,  or 
to  accompany  the  keeper  further,  and  he  returned  to  the  prison 
steps.  Ho  waited  by  the  outer  door  until  the  keeper  rejoined 
him,  and  then,  with  a  prompt  "  good  night,"  departed  at  a  quick 
pace.  For  more  than  a  week  he  was  not  again  seen  at  tho  jail  or 
in  the  town,  but  in  those  busy  and  exciting  times,  his  absence  was 
scarcely  noted,  even  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Hopkins. 

At  length,  one  afternoon,  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  one  ap- 
pointed for  Uuth  to  meet  her  doom,  he  re-appeared  in  the  place, 
his  countenance  sunken,  and  his  whole  person  emaciated  to  a  very 
shadow  of  his  former  self ;  and  as  he  was  passing  the  prison,  ob- 
serving the  keeper  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair  just  within  the 
door,  he  walked  up  and  saluted  him.  The  court  had  not  been  sit- 
ting that  day,  nor  had  any  fresh  arrest  been  made,  so  the  jailer 
was  undisturbed  and  at  his  ease  at  tho  time. 

His  attention  was  immediately  attracted  by  the  change  in  tho 
Indian's  appearance,  while  at  tho  same  time  he  became  conscious 
of  the  unusual  period  which  had  elapsed  since  Wenochin's  last 
visit.  To  his  inquiries,  Wenochin  replied  that  he  had  been  sick, 
and  glancing  apprehensively  toward  the  quarter  in  which  Kuth 
was  confined,  muttered  something  further  about  "the  witch  wo- 
man," which,  upon  a  little  reflection,  the  keeper  concluded  to  im- 
ply a  belief  that  Kuth  had  cast  some  evil  spell  or  some  mischief- 
working  glmc:  through  her  momentarily  opened  door. upon  him, 


while  he  stood  without  awaiting  tho  termination  of  the  official 
visit. 

"Perhaps  he  isn't  far  wrong,"  thought  the  worthy  man,  as  ho 
kindly  urged  the  poor  invalid  to  await  the  cooler  part  of  the  after- 
noon for  further  travelling. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Hopkins  began  to  show  signs  of  impatience 
for  the  appearance  of  his  very  moderate  afternoon  draught  of  ale, 
which  was  customarily  brought  to  him  so  swiftly  that  the  froth 
had  not  time  to  sink,  by  some  domestic  messenger  from  his  dwell- 
ing, which,  though  near  at  hand,  was  yet  at  what  was  deemed  a 
safe  distance  from  the  prison,  by  his  worthy  helpmate ;  who, 
though  a  woman  of  unquestionable  and  unquestioned  courage  for 
dangers  of  a  mortal,  material  character,  had  yet  an  exceeding 
dread  of  unearthly  mischiefs ;  and  not  to  be  the  governor's  lady 
would  she  have  dwelt,  even  for  one  night,  beneath  the  same  roof 
with  any  subject  of  the  "  Black  Man." 

Wenochin,  observing  the  jailer's  annoyance,  offered  to  go  for 
the  ale,  and  his  otfer  having  been  accepted,  he  was  soon  on  his 
errand's  returning  way. 

There  was  one  place  in  his  course  where  he  was  for  a  moment 
hidden  from  view  cither  from  the  prison  or  the  house,  and  here, 
casting  first  a  lightning-like  glance  around  to  assure  himself  that 
ho  was  unobserved,  ho  drew  forth  a  small  phial  which  had  been 
concealed  about  his  person,  and  poured  its  contents  into  Mr. 
Hopkins's  foaming  draught  and  then  replaecd  the  phial  beneath 
his  mantle.  All  this  was  performed  with  such  speed  and  adroit- 
ness that  a  looker-on  would  hardly  have  perceived  the  action  ;  and 
Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  keeping  watch  for  his  messenger,  did  not 
observe  that  he  loitered  in  the  sheltered  portion  of  his  path. 

That  evening,  Kuth  was  beginning  to  wonder  at  Mr.  Hopkins's 
delay  in  making  his  accustomed  visit,  when  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  faint  sound  at  her  door.  She  looked  toward  the  di- 
rection whence  the  sound  appeared  to  come,  and  listened  earnest- 
ly for  a  moment,  hearing  nothing.  The  door  then  opened  slowly 
and  noiselessly,  and  a  dark  figure  entered  the  apartment,  gently 
closing  the  door  behind  it. 

Surprise  and  terror  kept  Kuth  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  she  perceived  that  the  intruder  was  Wenochin.  He  advanc- 
ed toward  her  in  the  same  stealthy  manner,  and  with  his  finger  on 
his  lips  to  enjoin  silence  on  her  part,  and  then  said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Let  the  Whito  Lily  havo  courage  for  a  little  time  and  she  will 
be  free." 

He  then  drew  from  beneath  his  loose  mantle  a  dress  belonging 
to  Mistress  Hopkins,  which  was  iu  the  state  termed  by  laundress- 
es "  rongh  dry,"  and  a  large  summer  hood  and  shawl,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  same  good  lady,  and  which  she  was  accustomed  to  wear 
in  all  her  peregrinations  abroad — these  things  he  had  concealed 
so  skilfully  that  there  was  no  peculiarity  outwardly  visible  in  his 
appearance. 

Kuth,  in  compliance  with  his  briefly  worded  directions,  and 
stretching  the  unprepared  garment  into  comparative  seemliness, 
drew  Mistress  Hopkins's  dress  over  her  own — the  dress  and  dis- 
guise fitting  better  by  that  arrangement,  as  Mistress  Hopkins, 
though  of  the  same  height  as  Ruth,  was  considerably  stouter — 
and  then  further  arrayed  herself  in  tho  shawl  and  hood. 

A  few  words  from  Wenochin  sufficed  to  make  Ruth  compre- 
hend the  course  sho  was  to  take  to  reach  a  certain  tree  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  neighboring  forest,  at  which  point  Wenochin  was  to 
meet  her ;  and  then,  the  Indian  first  going  out  to  ascertain  that 
the  way  was  clear,  the  two  soon  stood  in  the  outer  hall.  Weno- 
chin closed  and  secured  the  door  as  noiselessly  as  he  had  opened 
it,  and  then  went  forward,  while  Kuth  awaited  tho  low  sound  that 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  her  advance. 

The  Indian  proceeded  noiselessly  on  his  way,  reconnoitcring  as 
he  went,  until  he  had  restored  tho  keys  to  tho  ample  breast-pocket 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  in  a  strangely  sound  slumber,  and  then, 
stepping  forth  a  little  beyond  tho  door,  he  looked  leisurely  around. 
No  official  was  near  at  hand  at  the  time  in  any  direction,  and  as 
Wenochin  sunk  indolently  on  the  door  step,  Ruth  heard  the  sound 
for  which  she  had  been  listening. 

Whence,  except  in  answer  to  the  brief  prayer  she  had  breathed 
in  those  waiting  moments,  came  the  courage  she  felt  within  her 
now,  she  knew  not,  nor  did  she  seek  another  explanation  :  but  as 
she  passed  her  slumbering  jailer  and  the  Indian  seated  near  his 
feet,  and  stepped  forth  into  the  free  and  open  air,  her  heart  beat 
as  calmly  and  as  slowly  as  when  her  life's  course  had  been  most 
tranquil ;  nor  did  a  glimpse  of  tho  stern  constable  who  stood 
quietly  paring  his  nails  a  short  distance  from  her,  quicken  its 
pulses. 

Ruth  walked  at  a  rapid  pace,  for  tho  twilight  was  deepening, 
and  it  was  fast  becoming  unseemly  for  a  respectable  woman  to  be 
abroad.  An  old  goodwife  whom  she  encountered,  saluted  her 
with  a  "  Good  even,  Mistress  Hopkins,"  but  fortunately  passed  on 
without  heeding  whether  she  was  answered.  A  little  while  after, 
William  Oscraft,  a  thriftless,  well-known  lounger  of  the  town, 
accosted  her  with  "  Good  even,  Mistress  Hopkins — you  are  late 
abroad," — only  a  brief  nod,  aud  an  indistinct  reply  from  the 
deptns  of  the  good  lady's  ample  hood  responded,  and  with  a  mur- 
mured "  Tho  goodwife  seems  in  mighty  haste  to-night,"  William 
Oscraft  went  on  his  way. 

This  greeting  made  Kuth's  heart  leap  and  confused  her  brain 
for  a  moment,  but  her  composure  speedily  returned,  and  steadily 
and  unerringly,  and  to  her  great  relief,  without  being  again  ad- 
dressed, she  pursued  her  devious  way  to  the  appointed  meeting- 
place.  There  sho  was  soon  joined  by  Wenochin.  He  had  re- 
tained his  position  on  the  prison  steps  until  he  had  seen  her  pass 
safely  the  precincts  of  the  jail  and  tho  range  of  tho  observation 
of  all  connected  with  it. 

The  constable,  in  regard  to  whom  he  felt  some  apprehension, 
had  merely  glanced  toward  her,  aud  supposing  her  to  be  the  jail- 


er's wife,  who  frequently  went  to  and  from  the  jail,  took  no  fur- 
ther note  of  her  ;  and  satisfied  that  there  was  no;  present  danger 
from  him,  Wenochin  slowly  arose,  and  stealthily  closing  the  door 
of  the  prison,  that  its  unfastened  condition  and  slumbering  mas- 
ter might  not  attract  untimely  attention,  he  quietly  departed  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  taken  by  the  seeming  Mistress  Hop- 
kins. In  a  different  direction  at  the  outset,  but  on  a  course,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  led,  and  not  much  later,  to  the  same  point. 

From  that  point  they  walked  swiftly  and  silently  forward 
through  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  Indian  guiding  their  course, 
Ruth  knew  not  whither.  Nor  did  she  care  to  ask,  for  her  trust  in 
Wenochin  had  returned,  and  seemed  stronger  than  ever ;  and  sho 
felt  as  if  danger  were  too  close  behind  them  for  her  to  risk  a  loud 
breath,  or  even  the  delay  of  questioning. 

They  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
when  hearing  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof  and  perceiving  the 
dark  outline  of  a  human  figure  a  little  way  before  her,  Ruth  start- 
ed, and  timidly  drew  nearer  to  her  companion.  He  stepped  a 
pace  or  two  in  advance  of  her,  and  seemed  to  be  intently  scanning 
the  pathway  and  the  figure  before  them,  and  then,  turning  toward 
Ruth  and  saying  in  a  low,  but  distinct  and  re-assuring  voice  : 
"Fear  not — it  is  Captain  Adams,"  he  step|>cd  aside  as  if  to  suf- 
fer her  to  pass  on  to  the  one  to  whose  guardianship  he  resigned 
her. 

But  another  ear  besides  Ruth's  had  caught  the  Indian's  words, 
and  before  she  had  time  fully  to  realize  their  purport,  sho  was 
clasped  to  a  manly  breast,  and  "  Ruth,  my  own  Ruth !"  was  soft- 
ly uttered  by  a  voice  whose  tones  were  to  her  ear  and  heart  tho 
world's  sweetest  mnsic. 

Brief  time  had  they  for  mutual  explanation  and  congratulation 
— and  then,  turning  to  their  dark-skinned  benefactor,  they  thanked 
him  in  few,  but  heart-born  words,  for  the  priceless  service  he  had 
rendered  them,  and  endeavored  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  accompany  them  in  their  flight. 

At  last,  in  compliance  with  Wenochin's  reqnest,  Ruth  divested 
herself  of  Mistress  Hopkins's  attire,  and  returned  it  to  the  unli- 
censed borrower — her  lover  substituting  for  her  use  a  lighter  man- 
tle and  more  graceful  head-gear  which  he  had  provided  for  this 
expected  emergency. 

Again  Ruth  besought  her  deliverer  to  remain  with  them,  and 
not  return  to  where  danger  almost  certainly  awaited  him.  We- 
nochin fixed  upon  her  for  a  few  moments  a  sad,  earnest  gaze,  and 
then,  pointing  to  the  southwest — the  birthplace  of  tho  warm  and 
welcome  breezes — the  home  of  tho  Great  Spirit  of  his  tribe — he 
said,  mournfully : 

"  Wenochin  is  soon  going  on  a  long  journey — he  must  not  leave 
the  burial  place  of  his  people." 

Ruth's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  she  understood  the  Indian's 
meaning,  which  his  feeble  constitution  and  debilitated  state  too 
well  justified,  but  she  replied,  as  cheerfully  as  she  could  : 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  and  often,  Wenochin,  in  this 
world,  dark  and  gloomy  as  it  is ;  but  until  we  do,  is  there  nothing, 
my  true,  my  generous  friend,  by  which  I  can  testify  my  gratitude 
and  affection  for  you  V 

Wenochin  was  silent  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  Will  the  White  Lily  give  mc  her  hand  for  one  moment  ?" 

Ruth  answered  by  placing  her  hand  in  his.  As  he  received  it, 
the  Indian  sunk  upon  one  knee,  and  pressed  a  long  and  fervent 
yet  reverential  kiss  upon  its  white  surface — then  gently  resigning 
it  he  arose  and  without  a  word  quickly  departed  on  his  returning 
way.  He  was  speedily  lost  to  view  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  and 
of  the  forest, and  the  lovers  knew  that  his  farewell  had  been  taken. 

Did  Ruth  know— did  sho  suspect — that  sho  was  leaving  behind 
a  love  as  true  and  tender  as  that  which  went  with  her  ? 

******* 

Great  was  tho  surprise  and  annoyance  of  the  worthy  jailer, 
when,  late  in  the  evening,  he  awoke  from  that  deep  and  untimely 
slumber.  He  cast  an  uneasy  glance  upon  the  empty  tankard  by 
his  side,  and  then,  with  knitted  brows,  seemed  lost  for  a  while  in 
perplexed  thought.  The  tankard  was  capacious,  it  was  true — it 
had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  he  always  had  a  sort  of 
pride  in  taking  his  daily  draught  from  it — but  he  never  suffered 
it  for  those  occasions  to  be  more  than  one-third  filled. 

But  at  length  light  and  peace  came  to  the  worthy  man's  mind 
with  the  memory,  clear  and  unmistakable,  that  the  foam  of  his 
afternoon's  beverage  had  not  risen  above  his  own  mark  in  tho 
inside  of  the  tankard — he  had  noticed  the  fact  particularly.  It  was 
strange  ! 

He  arose  and  went  around  to  see  how  matters  had  gone  on  dur- 
ing his  unconscious  state.  The  door  of  the  prison  was  closed, 
but  not  fastened — but  all  clso  seemed  as  usual.  The  few  pair  of 
eyes  whose  duty  it  was  to  lie  open  at  night  were  drowsily  staring, 
or  peacefully  closed  at  their  posts — and  the  whole  place  was  in 
profound  stillness. 

There  was  a  strange,  heavy,  dizzy  sensation  in  Mr.  Hopkins's 
head — just  such  a  sensation  as  would  have  induced  him,  but  for 
his  entire  confidence  in  his  own  orthodox  and  temperate  habits,  to 
suspect  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  excess  not  permitted  by  the 
morality  of  the  criminal  code  and  of  public  opinion.  It  was  very 
strange  !  And  Mr.  Hopkins  tried  in  vain  to  remember  having 
performed  his  customary  evening  duties — and  wondered  whether 
his  slumbers  had  not  been  observed  and  marvelled  at  by  others  as 
well  as  himself,  and  he  grew  red  and  pale  at  the  thought. 

But  tho  amazement  and  consternation  of  tho  worthy  man  were 
hardly  to  be  exceeded,  when,  on  going  as  usual  to  Ruth  Sher- 
wood's cell  in  the  morning,  he  found  that  the  prisoner  was  gone. 
Gone— but  how  '  He  examined  the  bars  of  the  one  small  win- 
dow— they  were  firm  as  ever.  He  scrutinized  the  back  of  tho 
heavy  door,  which  had  been  secured  as  n«ual  when  he  came  to  it 
that  morning — it  was  uuiujurcd  ;  and  then  he  woadered  at  his 
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own  folly  in  supposing  that  she,  so  weak  and  frail  that  irons  had 
been  dispensed  witli  in  her  case  as  an  unnecessary  cruelty,  could 
do  aught  against  thoso  substantial  fastenings.  Treachery  in  the 
case  he  did  not  suspect.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  visit 
from  Mistress  Wright,  another  from  Mistress  Osgood,  Ruth's  aunt, 
and  a  third  from  the  minister  under  whose  pastoral  care  Ruth  had 
been,  and  between  whom  and  the  unedifyingly  contumacious  pris- 
oner a  mutual  disgust  arose  on  that  occasion,  no  one  but  himself 
had  had  access  to  the  culprit — nor,  besides,  had  he  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  any  one  under  his  authority  had  any  inter- 
est in  her,  or  any  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
the  public  weal.  No — it  was  plain  that  the  agency  of  the  Evil 
One  had  aided  his  bond-servant,  and  had  had  a  part,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins felt  perfectly  confident,  in  his  own  somnolence  the  previous 
evening. 

The  grave  officials,  to  whom  the  escape  of  the  prisoner  was 
duly  communicated,  adopted  at  once  the  jailer's  views  in  the  case, 
excepting  the  last-named,  which  he  considered,  as  well  as  the  fact 
to  which  it  referred,  had  no  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue,  and 
so  he  very  properly  refrained  from  presenting  either  for  their 
consideration. 

The  formal  investigation  which  ensued  upon  the  announcement 
of  Ruth's  marvellous  disappearance  elicited  nothing  to  change  the 
opinion  of  magistrates  and  jailer.  All  the  persons  connected 
with  the  jail  testified  to  having  been  on  duty  as  usual  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  True,  though  they  said  it  not,  the  prisoners  being 
mostly  helpless  women,  trebly  guarded  by  the  prison  walls,  the 
superstitious  fear  and  hatred  of  the  town,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
heathen  wilderness  beyond  it,  their  vigilance  was  not  unceasingly 
minute  in  its  operation ;  and  to  there  having  been  no  unusual  vis- 
itor or  appearance  about  the  building. 

One  or  two  of  the  persons  had  seen  Mistress  Hopkins  leave  the 
jail  near  night-fall,  but  she  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  and  going 
to  and  from  the  prison — and  one  had  seen  the  Indian  Wenochin 
leave  a  short  time  after,  walking  slowly  and  feebly  in  a  different 
and  opposite  direction  from  the  one  Mistress  Hopkins  had  taken. 
No  one  else  had  been  seen  or  known  to  leave  the  building,  from 
the  noon  of  the  preceding  day  until  the  time  of  Ruth's  escape 
being  discovered. 

Several  witnesses  testified  to  having  met  Mistress  Hopkins  at 
about  the  hour  named  for  her  departure  from  jail,  and  two  had 
spoken  to  her.  One  or  two  of  these  persons  spoke  positively  of 
the  striped  gown,  and  all,  with  varying  degrees  of  certainty,  but 
mostly  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  confidence,  of  the  well-known 
brown  hood  and  purple  shawl. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mistress  Hopkins  and  others  of  her  house- 
hold stated  that  she  had  been  confined  to  her  room  by  a  nervous 
headache  all  the  previous  day,  and  that,  on  that  morning,  the 
striped  dress  was  still  hanging  with  other  clothes  on  the  line  upon 
which  it  had  been  placed  the  evening  before,  and  had  been  taken 
down  by  her  sister  and  prepared  for  the  ironing-table,  and,  as  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  the  dampened  gar- 
ment was  exhibited.  The  hood  and  shawl  which  Mistress  Hop- 
kins then  wore,  the  samo  so  positively  identified  by  former  wit- 
nesses as  having  been  aired  in  the  streets  of  Salem  on  the  evening 
of  the  previous  day,  Mistress  Hopkins  declared  she  had  found 
hanging  upon  the  nail  beneath  the  porch  at  the  back  entrance  of 
her  house — a  nail  upon  which  sho  frequently  placed  them — and 
she  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  at  any  time  departed 
from  her  custody. 

It  was  clear  to  all  minds  that  it  was  only  by  supernatural  means 
Ruth's  escape  had  been  effected,  and  many  solemn  looks  and 
grievous  fears  arose  upon  the  conviction,  for  Satan  had  not  beforo 
been  known  to  break  jail. 

Upon  the  Indian,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  shadow  of  suspi- 
cion seemed  to  rest.  Superstition,  which  ruled  the  hour,  threw  a 
veil  over  the  eyes  of  .sagacity.  Two  or  three  persons  saw,  and 
noting  his  feeble  aspect,  compassionated  him  for  the  evil  spirit  on 
him,  on  the  evening  of  Ruth  Sherwood's  disappearance — but  he 
was  in  an  entirely  different  quarter  of  the  town  from  that  in  which 
the  seeming  Mrs.  Hopkins  manifested  herself,  and  no  one  thought 
of  connecting  their  movements. 

From  this  time  Wenochin  sunk  rapidly,  and  when,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after,  he  was  committed  to  the  grave,  the 
whole  community  pitied  the  "  witch's  victim."  Innocently  on  her 
part,  if  so,  though  it  was  otherwise  in  repute. 

But  Wenochjn's  evil  genius,  it  would  seem,  had  chosen  another 
— a  brighter  and  shining  mark.  A  few  days  after  Ruth's  con- 
demnation, Richard  Adams,  the  promising  young  officer,  had  ask- 
ed and  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment.  The  vicin- 
ity of  his  post  was  then  peaceful,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  so  for 
some  K%ie,  so  that  his  presence  could  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
while  without  much  difficulty.  From  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  the  frontier  station  he  was  not  again  seen  by  the  army,  or  by 
his  towns-people. 

Some  little  time  after  his  disappearance,  and  before  any  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  in  regard  to  him,  a  letter  containing  his  resignation 
of  his  command  was  received  by  the  proper  authority.  The  reply, 
an  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  with  many  expressions  of  regret 
and  of  desire  that  he  should  retain  his  position,  was  transmitted 
to  the  quarter  which  lie  had  designated,  but  its  reception  was  nev- 
er acknowledged,  and  when  information  in  regard  to  the  missing 
one  was  sought  for,  a  little  beyond  that  stated  quarter,  the  clue  to 
his  movements  was  lost.  It  was  remembered  that  during  the 
day  or  two  previous  to  his  leaving  the  fort,  he  had  twice  been  seen 
in  a  narrow  wood-path,  in  close  converse  with  a  low,  dark  figure, 
apparently  an  Indian,  and  that  he  seemed  abstracted  and  uninter- 
ested in  all  about  him.  At  the  time,  these  matters  were  scarcely 
heeded,  but  when  they  were  recalled,  they  brought  with  them  a 
fearful  import.    Ruth's  sin  seemed  to  spread  its  withering  blight 


upon  all  who  had  been  most  nearly  connected  with  her  in  her 
days  of  innocent  fame ! 

Many  rumors  in  relation  to  the  vanished  witch  floated  for  a 
while  upon  the  haunted  atmosphere  of  Salem,  and  then  were  dis- 
persed by  fresh  talcs  of  newer  wonders  of  the  "  Black  Man's  " 
power.  Among  those  vague  stories  was  one,  which,  however,  ob- 
tained but  little  currency,  of  two  of  the  prison  subordinates  hav- 
ing seen,  on  the  evening  before  Ruth  Sherwood's  flight  was  dis- 
covered, the  appearance  of  the  respected  keeper  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair and  apparently  asleep,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  superintending  the  night  arrangements  of  the  building  under 
his  charge.  The  few  who  heard  this  strange  tale,  did  not  fail  to 
note  the  diabolic  malice  which  prompted  the  Satanic  illusion,  and 
so  strove  to  deprive  the  worthy  Mr.  Hopkins  of  his  well-earned 
repute  for  vigilance  and  trustworthiness,  whilst  his  stern  watch 
and  ward  were  supcrnaturally  eluded. 

Ten  years  afterward,  on  a  fine  afternoon  early  in  November, 
Mistress  Wright  walked  up  the  main  street  of  Salem,  towards 
her  own  residence.  Clad  in  widow's  weeds,  her  once  proud,  firm 
step  become  feeble  and  uncertain,  her  once  majestic  form  bowed 
and  attenuated,  her  former  radiant  beauty  dimmed — how  sadly  ! 
Few  who  had  known  her  but  in  the  queenly  glory  of  her  earlier 
years  would  have  recognized  her  then. 

As  she  went  slowly  on  her  way,  a  blooming  young  mother,  who 
was  guiding  the  tottering  step3  of  her  first-born  in  a  direction 
toward  her,  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  her  well-known  figure, 
and  hastily  entered  a  friend's  house  which  she  had  just  passed — 
involuntarily  clasping  her  child  with  a  protecting  air  at  the  samo 
time. 

A  little  further  on,  a  maiden,  whose  marriage  banns  had  been 
twice  read,  sat  near  a  window  of  her  father's  house.  At  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  tall  form  with  its  black  robe,  she  drew  the  protect- 
ing curtain  between  herself  and  the  passer-by.  One  or  two  per- 
sons whom  Mistress  Wright  encountered,  went  on  seemingly  un- 
affected by  her  vicinity ;  but  the  others  looked  at  her  askance  and 
doubtingly,  and  a  youth  against  whom  her  garment  nearly  brush- 
ed as  she  drew  near  her  own  dwelling,  started  aside  in  terror,  and 
trembled  to  such  a  degree  that  his  limbs  would  hardly  support 
him. 

Mistress  Wright  went  calmly  on,  apparently  without  the  slight- 
est consciousness  of  the  effect  her  presence  produced  ;  but  every, 
even  the  least,  token  of  fear  and  suspicion  she  saw,  and  every  one 
was  as  a  dagger  in  her  proud,  lonely,  fainting  heart. 

When  she  reached  her  own  door,  she  paused  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  threshold,  while,  with  a  strange,  mournful  gaze,  she  survey- 
ed the  street,  above — below — and  all  within  the  range  of  her  vis- 
ion— and  then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  slowly  entered  the  house. 
Was  there  within  her  heart  a  prophetic  whisper  that  she  was 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  that  familiar  scene  ? 

Mistress  Wright  had  been  long  a  widow.  Her  husband  had  died 
in  England,  a  few  weeks  after  the  time  of  Ruth's  disappearance, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  after  she  had  received  the  tidings  of  his 
death,  she  had  buried  her  only  child.  She  had  not  mourned  for 
either,  nor  had  any  one  supposed  that  she  did — and  when  her  daz- 
zling beauty  began  to  fade — when  she  grew  more  and  more  re- 
served and  unsocial,  until  at  length  she  lived  in  almost  utter  soli- 
tude— when  fits  of  troubled  abstraction  by  day,  and  vigils,  lasting 
whole  nights,  became  frequent  with  her — when  her  servants  were 
often  aroused  at  dead  of  night  by  strange,  unearthly  voices  pro- 
ceeding from  their  mistress's  apartment,  and  occasionally  heard 
low,  muttered  sounds  when  they  passed  it  during  the  day — when 
a  wild  light  was  frequent  in  her  large,  dark  eyes,  and  when  it  was 
whispered  round  that  she  had  turned  shudderingly  from  the  good 
minister  who  had  sought  to  induce  her  to  open  her  heart,  and 
had  ever  after  avoided  his  presence — suspicions,  vague  and  hardly- 
expressed,  but  daily  strengthening  in  influence,  had  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  her — suspicions  of  fiendish  companionship — of  secret  deal- 
ing with  the  Enemy. 

The  time  had  gone  by,  however,  when  suspicions  endangered 
life  or  liberty,  and  rank  and  wealth  commanded  respect  even  in 
Puritan  eyes — and  Mistress  Wright's  name  was  never  openly  link- 
ed with  aught  discreditable  or  sinful.  Yet  she  saw  and  under- 
stood, and  keenly  felt  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  upon  her.  A 
proud,  intellectual  woman,  Mistress  Wright  had  avoided  rather 
than  sought,  the  narrow-minded  companionship  her  native  town 
presented  to  her ;  but  when,  from  being  an  object  of  admiration 
and  almost  of  reverence,  she  became  one  of  distrust  and  of  a  kind 
of  contemptuous  fear — when  she  felt  herself  excluded,  otherwise 
than  by  her  own  will,  from  the  society  she  despised,  a  sense  of 
desolation,  a  sort  of  outcast  consciousness,  came  over  her — which 
seemed  to  complete  her  misery. 

Two  weeks  after  the  day  on  which  Mistress  Wright  was  abroad, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  a  funeral  concourse  was  gathered  within 
her  mansion — the  mistress  of  tho  household  was  about  to  bo 
borne  to  tho  grave.  There  were  some  in  that  assemblage,  with 
solemn  faces  and  in  sable  garb,  near  relatives  of  tho  deceased, 
who  took  the  part  of  mourners  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  occasion, 
but  there  was  littlo  of  grief  in  their  countenances,  and  none  in 
their  hearts,  for  Mistress  Wright's  strangely  reserved  habits  and 
cold,  haughty  bearing  of  later  years,  had  estranged  from  her  the 
affection  of  her  kindred.  And  though  most  of  the  towns-people 
had  come  to  do  honor  to  the  burial,  none  sorrowed  over  tho 
departed. 

One  there  was,  a  staid,  respectable  father  of  a  family,  whose 
face  and  heart  for  a  while  were  sad  as  he  looked  upon  the  wan 
and  altered  face  of  the  dead.  Some  years  of  his  youth  had  been 
shadowed  by  a  secret  and  unhappy  lovo  for  the  brilliant  Sarah 
Linsley — a  love  which  lived  until  long  after  she  became  the  wife 
of  another — and  memories  of  the  past,  with  softening  influence, 


were  busy  within  him  as  he  stood  beside  her  coffin.  J  ;ng 
his  eyes,  they  met  the  blooming  faco  of  his  unconscious  ind 
with  a  start  almost  of  terror  at  his  involuntary  faithlessness,  he 
turned  from  the  lifeless  one  and  dispersed  those  memories,  and 
their  tender  spell  forever — the  dark  suspicion  which  of  late  had 
attached  to  the  idol  of  his  earlier  years  resuming  its  place  within 
his  heart. 

With  all  the  respect  and  observance  due  to  her  high  social  po- 
sition, Mistress  Wright  was  committed  to  tho  earth — and  aban- 
doned by  humanity  forever.  The  wild  grass  and  weeds  grew 
thick  and  rank  upon  her  grave — there  was  no  loving  heart  ^.nd 
gentle  hand  to  care  for  it — and  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  and 
gifted  one  who  mouldered  beneath,  was  ever  dark  and  unlovely. 

While  Mistress  Wright  stood  at  her  threshold  taking  her  long, 
last  look  upon  the  familiar  street  of  Salem,  the  sun  was  resting 
warm  and  golden  upon  a  rural  dwelling  in  New  Jersey.  Tho 
house  was  constructed  with  great  simplicity,  and  exteriorly  was 
fashioned  in  a  manner  plain  almost  to  rudeness — but  that  matter- 
ed little — indeed,  it  was  better  so,  for  the  luxuriant  vines  which 
almost  covered  the  building  clung  the  more  firmly  for  the  rough- 
ness and  inequality  of  its  surface.  The  fences  and  outbuildings, 
and  everything  about  the  land  attached  to  this  dwelling  betokened 
the  care  of  a  skilful  and  prosperous  farmer.  And  wherever  there 
had  been  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  taste  without  preten- 
sion, it  had  been  properly  availed  of. 

The  neighboring  forests  were  then  decked  in  the  brilliant  hues 
of  autumn,  and  the  whole  landscape  wore  an  aspect  of  softened 
beauty  beneath  the  hazy  veil  of  the  Indian  summer — that  dreamy, 
poetic  season,  which,  like  the  people  whose  name  it  bears — like 
all  that  is  dreamy  and  poetical — is  fading  away  before  tho  ad- 
vancing Anglo-American  race — the  race  of  "  progress  "  and  of 
"improvements." 

Beneath  the  rustic  porch  of  the  dwelling  of  which  wo  have 
spoken,  stood  a  lady,  who,  judging  from  her  aspect,  might  have 
been  in  her  twenty-fifth  autumn ;  though  had  her  family  record 
been  examined,  she  would  have  been  found  guilty  of  many  more 
years  than  her  appearance  confessed  to.  She  was  not  beautiful, 
but  there  was  a  delicacy  in  the  bloom,  and  a  gentleness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  which  made  it  very  fair  and  interest- 
ing to  look  upon — and  the  loving  smile  and  look  of  maternal 
interest  and  affection  which  dwelt  upon  her  face,  as,  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  her  children's  voices,  she  watched  their  approach, 
gave  it  a  peculiar  charm. 

And  with  pride,  as  well  as  love,  might  the  mother  look  upon 
those  two  children,  so  graceful  and  so  beautiful,  as,  fast  as  their 
burden  permitted,  they  hastened  toward  her.  They  carried  be- 
tween them  a  large  basket  heaped  with  clusters  of  the  wild  grape, 
which  they  had  gathered  in  the  wood  ;  and,  following  them  with 
a  somewhat  slower  and  calmer  movement  than  theirs,  was  a 
young,  slender  Indian  girl,  who  had  accompanied  them  on  their 
excursion,  and  who  also  bore  upon  her  arm  a  basket  filled  with 
the  purple  spoil  of  the  forest  vines. 

When  the  group  had  reached  the  lady,  the  children,  as  loudly 
and  rapidly  as  their  panting  condition  permitted,  told  the  prom- 
inent particulars  of  their  afternoon's  expedition,  and  called  upon 
their  mother  to  admire  and  marvel  at  their  rich  booty,  while  tho 
Indian  girl  stood  by,  listening  with  a  quiet  smile ;  and  when  their 
breath  fairly  failed  them,  she  availed  herself  of  the  pause  to  step 
forward  and  with  a  timid,  graceful  manner,  present  to  the  lady  a 
necklace  of  remarkably  beautiful  wampum,  asking  at  the  same 
time,  the  privilege  of  placing  it  upon  her  neck — a  privilege  which 
was  readily  accorded. 

Just  after,  the  husband  of  the  lady  joined  the  group.  Ho  was 
accompanied  by  his  clog,  a  large,  noblo  animal,  and  the  favorite 
playmate  of  the  children,  who  at  once  bounded  off  for  a  romp  with 
him — and  the  young  Indian,  briefly  saluting  the  gentleman,  now 
departed  for  her  home. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  her  husband,  the  lady 
said  : 

"  You  do  not  observe  my  necklace,  Richard — a  gift  from  Areyta. 
See — is  it  not  exquisitely  wrought  V 

And  she  removed  it  from  her  neck,  and  handed  it  to  him  for  his 
closer  examination. 

"  It  is,  indeed.  I  have  never  seen  any  so  fine,"  ho  answered,  as 
he  returned  the  ornament. 

"  'Tis  a  somewhat  fairer  necklace  than  our  kind  friends  of 
Salem  would  have  forced  upon  my  acceptance,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  may  well  love  the  aborigines,"  she  added, 
thoughtfully. 

The  smile,  as  it  faded,  grew  sad,  and  tears  rose  to  her  eyes, 
for  a  host  of  sorrowful  and  of  bitter  memories  were  thronging 
upon  her  mind.  But  ber  husband,  who  had  been  watching  her 
changing  countenance,  now  encircled  her  tenderly  with  his  arm, 
and  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  brow,  said  : 

"  Ruth,  my  own  dear  wife,  let  us  forget  the  past,  nor  suffer  its 
gloom  to  obscure  our  bright  and  happy  present — shall  we  recall 
the  cold  and  storms  of  January  to  chill  and  shadow  this  glorious 
Indian-summer  time  1" 

Ruth  buried  her  face  in  her  husband's  bosom  for  a  littlo  while, 
and  when  she  raised  it,  the  cloud  had  passed  away,  and  a  bright 
yet  tender  smile  greeted  his  loving  eye. 

RUSSIAN  SOLDIERS. 

A  Russian  soldier,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  differs  widely  from 
the  type  imputed  to  them  in  our  prints  and  pictures.  Their  skin 
is  as  white  as  a  woman's,  but  cold  and  bloodless,  their  eyes  blue 
and  singularly  soft  and  placid  ;  the  forehead  low  and  unintelli- 
gent, the  cheek  bones  high  and  prominent,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  beardless  and  angular.  Their  hair  is  cropped  short,  and  they 
wear  n  fornge  cap,  and  the  everlasting  drab  bed  gown  of  a  great 
coat  down  to  ths  heels. — Two  Cruises  with  the  Bu'tic  Fl.tt. 
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BALLOU'S  riCTOItlAL  DllAWINGHOOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
BE  NOT  CAST  DOWN. 

BT    WM.    RODERICK  LAffRKSCE. 

Be  not  cast  down,  although  life's  brightest  dream* 
Deceive  thee;  for  life  is  not  what  it  seems; 
Bright  visions  of  the  future  fire  the  breast, 
But  this  fair  world  is  not  our  place  of  rest. 

Be  not  cast  do»vn,  if  clouds  hang  o'er  jour  way, 
They  soon  will  burst,  and  swiftly  pass  away ; 
The  sun  again  upon  your  path  wilt  shina, 
And  blooming  roses  with  the  myrtle  twine. 

All  have  their  trials,  and  we  too  must  bear 
The  lot  of  ill  that  falleth  to  oar  share; 
But  trials  eft  arc  blessings  in  disguise, 
To  wean  from  earth  and  draw  us  to  the  skic*. 

Be  not  cast  down,  although  life's  brightest  dreams 
Deceive  thee,  for  life  is  not  what  it  seems; 
Though  visions  bright  should  haunt  the  youthful  breast, 
Remember,  this  is  not  our  place  of  rest. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballon  s  Pictorial.] 

THE  DEATH  AT  JENA. 

BT  A.  T.  PAKSONS. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1807)  and  on  one  of  the  coldest 
nights  of  that  winter,  which  was  very  severe,  Monsieur  Moreau 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  wife's  chamber — If.  Moreau  was  a 
broker,  lately  married,  who  had  passed  fmty  some  years  ago, 
but  whose  age,  however,  had  not  prevented  him  from  soliciting 
with  eagerness  the  only  daughter  of  M.  Durand,  his  intimate 
friend ;  he  had  looked  upon  this  marriage  as  a  sort  of  business 
aflair,  and  had  spared  no  pains  nor  left  any  artifice  or  ruse  unem- 
ployed to  accomplish  his  ends.  The  affair  once  settled,  that  is  to 
say,  the  young  girl  married,  the  sole  object  of  his  life  seemed  at- 
tained, and  his  fortune  made.  Unoccupied  as  he  now  was,  M. 
Moreau  began  to  love  his  wife — he  had  coveted  the  fortune  of 
Mademoiselle  Eugenic  Durnnd ;  he  possessed  it ;  love  was  now 
the  only  thing  left  him  to  think  of — a  subject  which,  until  the  day 
of  his  marriage  had  but  little  occupied  his  attention.  Madame 
Moreau,  however,  was  worth  his  pains  ;  she  a  beautiful  bru- 
nette— hair  of  a  jet  black — large,  brilliant  eyes  and  a  graceful  and 
slender  figure.  She  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  her  fea- 
tures regular — and  piquant  at  the  same  time,  having  that  half- 
disdainful,  half-proud  air  which  never  fails  to  please  men  whose 
self-love  is  flattered  by  conquering  this  disdain,  and  softening  this 
proud  spirit. 

On  this  evening  M.  Moreau  came  home  to  his  wife  filled  with 
two  sentiments  equally  strong — love  and  jealousy.  Ho  knocks 
at  the  door — no  one  replies — and  he,  with  his  ear  at  the  key-hole 
eagerly  listening,  curses  the  carpet  which  deadens,  without  doubt, 
the  sound  of  footsteps  within.  He  knocks  a  second  time — bis 
wife  opens  it. 

"Are  you  alone,  madame  V  he  asked,  with  that  hesitation  of 
a  man  at  the  same  time  jealous  and  amorous,  who  has  suspicions 
and  yet  fears  to  displease. 

"  Do  you  not  see  for  yourself?"  replies  the  young  wife. 

"Madame,  pardon  me — you  have — " 

"  What,  monsieur  V 

"  My  porter  told  me— excuse  me,  madame — that  this  evening  a 
young  man  came  here,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  gone  out." 

"  Be  seated,  if  you  please,  monsieur,"  said  Madame  Moreau, 
pointing  to  a  chair  placed  near  the  fire  opposite  her  own. 

"  Good  gracious,  Eugenie !  I  do  not  understand  the  cause  of 
your  anger." 

"  My  anger !  I  am  very  calm,  monsieur — you  will  soon  under- 
stand the  sentiments  which  agitate  me — will  you  then  be  seated  !" 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  nothing  in  my  demand  to  irri- 
tate you.  The  porter  told  me  that  a  young  man  had  been  here. 
I  have  visited  every  part  of  the  house  and  seen  no  one — the  por- 
ter may  have  been  mistaken,  no  one  may  have  come  in,  or  if  in- 
deed, so  he  must  have  gone  out  without  his  observing  it." 

"  Then  you  do  not  wish  to  sit  down,  monsieur?"  she  repeated 
to  her  husband,  who  had  remained  standing  all  this  time. 

A  bitter  smile  prevented  M.  Moreau  from  continuing — he  sat 
down,  drew  his  snufT-box  from  his  pocket  and  played  with  it  in 
his  fingers. 

"  You  well  know,  monsieur,"  said  his  wife  to  him,  "  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  and  accompanied  our  marriage." 

"  O,  my  dear  Eugenie  !  can  you  believe  that  I  should  ever  for- 
get so  happy  a  day  t    My  whole  life — " 

"Permit  inc,  nevertheless,  monsieur,  to  recall  to  your  mind 
facts  which  probably  we  look  at  in  a  different  manner.  A  year 
ago,  1  was  asked  in  marriage  by  Monsieur  Edward  de  la  Salle, 
then  lieutenant  of  hussars.  M.  de  la  Salle  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  I  was  an  only  daughter,  that  I  should  have  a  large 
dowry,  and  that  I  should  be  a  rich  heiress.  He  had  loved  me 
since  our  earliest  childhood — you  know  that  this  sentiment  was 
shared  by  me,  and  that  with  age  it  became  a  mutual  passion." 

'*  Yes,  my  dear  Eugenie,  I  know  all  that.  M.  de  la  Salle  loved 
you  first  l>ecause  he  knew  you  first,  and  you  are  so  beautiful  that 
you  could  only  be  loved  for  yourself  alone — in  that  respect  the 
history  of  M.  de  la  Salle  is  like  mine — " 

"That  u  what  I  do  not  precisely  believe,  monsieur.  But  let  me 
continue — my  father  did  not  refuse  M.  de  la  Salle  ;  he  only  told 
him  that  he  was  very  young  and  not  far  advanced  in  his  career — 
he  said  still  more;  he  promised  him  not  to  dispose  of  me  without 
first  warning  him  of  it.    Some  time  after,  monsieur,  you  learned 


that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  marry  me,  and,  with  that  tenac- 
ity which  has  served  in  making  your  fortune,  you  had  the  art  of 
incessantly  surrounding  my  father  with  persons  who  spoke  to  him 
advantageously  of  you,  and  made  him  regard  this  alliance  with  a 
flattering  aspect.  They  did  not  conceal  from  you  the  demand  of 
M.  de  la  Salle,  or  my  passion  for  him ;  but  an  old  merchant  like 
my  father  would  naturally  prefer  a  man  of  his  profession  to  a 
lieutenant  of  hussars — you  skilfully  profited  by  this  disposition, 
and  fortune  favored  you  also,  for  on  one  side  M.  de  la  Salle  set 
out  for  the  army,  and  on  the  other  his  father  died  and  left  him 
whom  1  loved — and  whom  I  love  still — " 

"  Whom  you  love  still,  madame  V  exclaimed  M.  Moreau. 

"  Yes,"  continued  his  wife,  "  whom  I  love  still — left  him,  I  say, 
not  so  rich  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  ;  then,  my  father  wrote  a 
polite  refusal  to  M.  de  la  Salle,  gave  you  his  word,  and  you  were 
presented  to  me.    I  did  not  conceal  from  you  my  aversion — " 

"  Your  aversion,  madame  !"  repeated  M.  Moreau,  whoso  pale 
complexion  reddened  at  this  word. 

"  It  is  as  well  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  why  not 
acknowledge  now  what  passed  six  months  ago.  You  let  this  first 
storm  pass  over,  and  sure  of  the  assent  of  my  father,  you  did 
everything  to  persuade  the  public  that  your  suit  was  accepted.  At 
last,  one  day,  my  father  called  me  to  him  ;  he  had  a  letter  in  his 
hand  from  Jena — from  Jena  itself — from  the  field  of  battle  ;  it 
was  from  one  of  the  comrades  of  M.  de  la  Salle.  He  whom  I 
loved  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  honor,  had  died  the  death  of  a 
hero,  shot  in  the  breast  by  a  Prussian  ball.  '  This  promising 
young  officer  was  lying  (so  it  was  written),  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies whom  be  had  killed.'  That  letter  my  father  received  from 
you,  who  had  prudently  desired  that  /  should  not  bo  informed  of 
that  circumstance.  After  my  deep  grief  was  in  a  measure  sub- 
dued, then  they  represented  that  my  marriage  with  you  was  nearly 
public,  and  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  marry.  My  father  at  first 
ordered  me — he  afterwards  entreated  me — he  was  old,  sick,  he  said, 
and  did  not  wish  to  die  without  seeing  me  established ;  without 
being  able  to  overcome  my  repugnance,  I  yielded — " 

"  Ah,  well,  madame,  /  became  your  husband,  and  in  spite  of 
your  continued  coldness,  in  spite  of  that  rvpugnance  which  attests 
only  too  much  'he  present  bitterness  of  your  words,  of  what  can 
you  complain  !  Which  of  us  is  wanting  in  love,  may  I  ask  you  ?" 

"  Of  what  do  I  complain  ?  You  hare  deceived  me,  monsieur!" 

"  I,  madame  V 

"  Yes — you — M.  de  la  Salle  is  not  dead,  no  Prussian  ball  ever 
entered  his  breast,  this  brave  officer  did  not  remain  on  the  bat- 
tle field  of  Jena;  on  the  contrary,  ho  entered  Berlin  with  his 
emperor." 

"  Madame,  it  is  true  that  'twas  I  who  gave  your  father  the  let- 
ter announcing  the  death  of  M.  de  la  Salle ;  I  had  it  from  a 
friend,  a  relation  of  the  officer  who  wrote  it,  and  I  affirm  to  you 
upon  the  honor — " 

"  You  have  imposed  upon  me,"  exclaimed  Eugenie,  with  vio- 
lence, "  you  knew  that  M.  de  la  Salle  was  living.  That  letter 
which  deceived  me  is  false — there  is  no  officer  of  tho  name  by 
which  it  is  signed  in  the  regiment  of  M.  de  la  Salle ;  your  porter 
has  not  deceived  you — in  fact,  a  young  man  did  come  in  here  this 
evening.  You  have  not  searched  well,  monsieur;  you  have  yet 
to  examine  my  apartment ;  enter  this  closet,  monsieur,  and  you 
will  see  who  was  the  person  with  me  when  you  knocked  at  my 
door  ;  enter  then,  it  is  M.  de  la  Salle,  who  died  at  Jena  1" 

The  door  of  the  closet  opened,  and  a  yonng  officer  advanced 
slowly  towards  M.  Moreau ;  his  naturally  pleasant  face  was 
stern  ;  the  elegant  uniform  which  he  wore,  instead  of  giving  him 
that  easy  and  graceful  appearance  which  distinguishes  the  arms 
under  which  he  served,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Moreau  of  a 
sombre  brilliancy  which  made  him  shudder.  M.  Moreau  rose 
from  his  chair  and  drew  back  involuntarily.  The  young  officer 
advanced  with  the  accusing  letter  in  his  hand,  and,  holding  it  un- 
der the  eyes  of  his  rival,  said  to  him  : 

"  Well,  monsieur,  will  you  deny  your  treason  V 

There  was  in  his  accent,  in  his  look,  the  bitter  hatred  of  a  gen- 
erous man,  whoso  dearest  objects  on  earth  have  been  torn  from 
him  by  treachery  and  deceit — whose  heart  had  been  wilfully  brok- 
en and  his  life  embittered.  His  dark  and  indignant  eyes  wan- 
dered from  this  woman  whom  he  loved  so  much,  to  this  man, 
who,  by  an  odious  lie,  had  robbed  him  of  her.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  vent  to  his  rage,  when  Eugenie,  who,  immovable 
in  her  chair,  had  not  changed  her  position,  began  : 

"  You  have  basely  deceived  us  both,"  said  she,  to  her  husband, 
"  and  this  evening,  when  M.  de  la  Salle  suddenly  appeared  be- 
fore me,  when  he  whom  I  love  extended  to  me  his  arms  full  of 
life,  love  and  youth,  we  might  have  rendered  you  deceit  for  deceit, 
treason  for  treason, ;  but  we  have  too  much  love  and  too  much 
loyalty  for  such  a  revenge.  No,  monsienr,  you  have  not  in  your 
turn  been  deceived  by  us.  M.  de  la  Sallo  does  not  wish  to  be  the 
lover  ot  your  wife — he  claims  your  wife." 

"  How !  madame  I"  exclaimed  M.  Moreau,  who  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  fright  and  astonishment.  "  What  means  this 
language  ?    Do  you  think  I  will  support — " 

"  You  will  have  nothing  to  support,  monsieur,  but  you  must  pre- 
pare to  renounce  me." 

"  Never,  madame,  never,"  exclaimed  M.  Moreau. 

Eugenie  made  no  reply — she  rung  for  her  J'emme  de  chambre. 

"Justine,  wake  up  the  coachman,  let  him  harness  the  horses 
and  prepare  to  follow  me." 

This  order  was  received  with  so  little  astonishment,  and  the 
carriage  so  quickly  ready,  that  M.  Moreau  judged  that  the  plan 
had  been  previously  agreed  upon,  and  that  Justine  and  the  coach- 
man had  been  forewarned.  He  tried  to  speak — they  would  not 
listen  to  him  ;  he  tried  to  leave  the  apartment — M.  de  la  Salle 
prevented  him.    When  Madamo  Moreau  was  ready,  when  she 


had  tied  on  her  bonnet  and  was  enveloped  in  her  cloak,  she  held 
extended  her  hand  to  the  young  officer,  and  turned  away  her  head 
in  passing  by  her  husband.  The  two  rivals  were  alone.  M.  de 
la  Salle  began  to  speak  : 

"  At  lan  we  are  alone  together — the  offender  and  the  offended. 
Do  you  hear  the  noise  of  the  carriago  wheels  which  bear  away 
Eugenie — your  wife  ?  She  departs,  alas  !  with  a  hope  which  may 
never  be  realized  ;  she  leaves  to  me  a  mission  that  I  cannot  accom- 
plish precisely  as  she  expects." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  V 

"  Your  wife  will  live  no  longer  with  you  ;  she  will  not  be  the 
eternal  victim  of  the  treachery  which  has  united  yon — you  must 
sign  a  bill  of  divorce." 

"  Never,  monsieur  1"  said  M.  Moreau,  who  had  no  idea  of  re- 
signing a  woman  whom  he  loved  or  a  long  coveted  fortune. 

"  Permit  me,"  continued  the  officer,  "/  desire  still  more — what 
your  wife  desires  will  not  suffice  for  me.  For  me  your  life  is 
necessary — yes,  the  law  might  disunite  you  ;  it  would  permit  me 
to  marry  her  whom  I  love ;  but  you  will  none  the  less  hare  been 
her  husband — you  will  none  the  less  have  robbed  me  of  my  first 
love.  I  wish  to  be  able  to  forget  this  fatal  event.  I  wish  to  see 
you  no  more  ;  I  cannot  submit  to  meeting  you  in  my  walks,  at 
the  assembly,  at  the  theatre.  I  cannot  have  the  world  say,  when 
seeing  you — '  There  goes  the  broker  Moreau,  the  first  husband  of 
Madame  de  la  Salle,' — no,  we  cannot  both  live  ;  monsieur,  do 
you  understand  ?  and  I  thall  not  leave  you  until  death  parts  us." 

There  was  so  much  decision  in  the  words  of  the  lieutenant,  that 
Moreau,  who  was  not  wanting  in  courage,  saw  plainly  that  a  duel 
was  the  only  part  left  for  him  to  take — his  wife  would  necessarily 
insist  upon  a  divorco  or  a  separation,  and  who  knew  what  change 
a  duel  might  effect  in  the  heart  of  Eugenie!  Moreau  might  be 
happier  than  his  adversary;  he  might  be  wounded,  and  a  woman 
never  refuses  a  little  esteem  for  one  who  exposes  his  life  for  her. 

He  accepted  then,  and  both  silent  and  too  proud  to  speak  more, 
awaited  the  daybreak  with  impatience.  As  soon  as  daylight 
dawned,  and  a  dim,  grayish  ray  stole  through  the  curtains  of  tho 
apartment,  the  lieutenant  abruptly  broke  the  silence  with  the 
question : 

"  What  are  your  arms,  monsienr  V 

"  The  sword,"  replied  Moreau. 

"  Have  you  any  affairs  to  settle  ?" 

"  None ;  I  have  no  children,  and  my  affairs  are  all  regulated." 
"  Your  witness  1" 

"  My  valet  de  chambre  will  follow  me." 

"  If  it  pleases  you,  monsienr,"  said  the  officer,  "  we  will  stop  at 
the  bouse  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  will  accompany  me." 
"Willingly." 

And  they  set  ont.  Having  arrived  at  the  wood  where  affairs 
of  this  sort  are  terminated  (then  more  common  than  at  the 
present  day),  they  drew  their  swords,  and  after  a  brief  struggle 
M.  de  la  Salle  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm,  but  he  thrnst  his 
sword  deeply  into  the  breast  of  his  adversary,  who  fell  dying  at 
his  feet. 

"  I  do  not  regret  life,"  said  he  to  the  officer.  "  I  feel  that  I  mci  it 
no  better  fate.  Go  to  Eugenic — forget  that  she  was  ever  mine ; 
make  her  your  wife  and  be  happy.  Had  you  fallen  in  this  combat 
I  could  not  have  braved  the  disdainful  look  of  Eugenie,  and  she 
never  could  have  forgiven  the  fraud  by  which  I  possessed  her." 

Something  within  revealed  the  horror  with  which  he  would  in- 
spire his  wife,  and  even  if  the  fortune  of  the  duel  had  had  an  op- 
posite result,  he  never  could  have  prevailed  with  her  on  his  right 
as  a  husband,  and  that  the  lie  to  which  he  owed  the  possession  of 
her  would  now  serve  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  rival. 

Soon  after  this,  M.  de  la  Salle  was  promoted  hy  the  emperor  ; 
and  laden  with  honors,  he  married  Engenie,  who  was  happy  to 
abandon  a  name  which  had  so  long  been  odious  to  her,  and  -he 
mourned  no  more  for  the  death  at  Jena.  • 


AHOUT  DE  HUIHCEY. 

It  is  related,  as  an  instance  of  Do  Quincey's  carelessness  in 
money  matters,  that,  having  been  once  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
twenty  pounds  in  Edinburg,  he  was  dragged  to  jail,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  weeks.  During  his  incarceration,  his  daughter 
frequently  visited  him,  and  one  day  brought  him  a  new  waistcoat, 
the  other  he  then  wore  being  somewhat  shabby.  After  he  had 
taken  off  his  old  vest,  his  danghtcr  examining  the  pockets,  discov- 
ered a  bank  note  for  thirty  pounds,  of  the  existence  of  which  her 
father  had  no  knowledgo  whatever,  with  which,  of  course,  the 
twenty-pound  debt  was  instantly  discharged,  i  or  a  long  time 
De  Quincey's  nervousness  from  opium  was  so  great  that  he  was 
obliged  to  walk  fourteen  miles  a  day,  in  order  to  procure  two 
hours  sleep  at  night.  The  way  in  which  this  was  accomplished 
was  curious.  The  dreamer  had  a  mile  measured  on  a  neighbor, 
ing  road,  and  at  one  extremity  placed  a  heap  of  seven  stones 
When  the  journey  was  al>out  to  commence,  he  took  up  a  stone 
and  carried  it  to*  the  other  end  of  the  mile,  then  returned  for 
another,  until  the  pile  was  exhausted.  This  necessity  of  carrying 
tho  stones  prevented  him  from  forgetting  the  number  of  miles  ho 
had  walked,  which  would  otherwise  be  highly  probable.  De 
Quincey,  when  he  writes,  flings  each  sheet  as  soon  as  finished, 
over  his  shoulder,  and  never  sees  them  again.  His  daughters 
gather  up  the  scattered  leaves,  arrange  and  correct  them,  and 
hawk  them  among  the  magazine  editors  for  sale. — N.  Y.  Times. 

A  LESSOR. 

"Never  put  off  until  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day,"  is  an 
excellent  maxim  for  corporations  and  governments,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. In  tho  Alabama  Kiver  there  has  been,  for  years,  an 
old,  forked  oak  snag,  upon  which,  every  few  months,  a  steamer  is 
destroyed.  It  has  already  occasioned  the  loss  of  four  steamers 
and  the  partial  loss  of  a  fifth.  A  few  dollars  would  suffice  to 
remove  this  formidable  obstacle  to  navigation,  by  which  $150,000 
worth  'of  property  has  been  sacrificed  ;  and  yet  it  is  still  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  bed,  in  all  the  mnjesty  of  sovereign  supremacy, 
demanding  and  receiving  royal  tributes  of  cotton  and  tobacco  and 
noble  steamboats  from  the  careless  navigators  ot  this  stream. — 
Portfolio. 
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NEST  OF  THE  REED  BUNTING. 

BIRD  ARCHITECTURE. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  more  curious  than  the 
habitations  of  the  feathered  tribe*,  construct!  d 
with  the  aid  of  their  hills  alone,  in  a  style  of 
neatness  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  is  not 


perfect  neatness.  We  have  seen  one  composed 
of  the  finest  silky  down  or  cotton,  of  a  delicate 
straw  color,  soft,  light  and  compact,  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  twig  and  artfully  concealed  by 
leaves.  Sometimes  the  little  creatures  use  the 
down  of  plants,  cotton,  and  even  spiders'  webs. 
The  female  usually  lays  two  eggs,  the  color  of 
which  is  white.  The  Hum- 
ming Birds  are  among  the 
smallest  and  most  brilliant  of 
the  feathered  race — 1  i  1 1 1  e 
winged  gems  ;  and  they  are 
natives  of  America.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the 
tropics,  and  only  two  species 
have  been  found  far  to  the 
north  of  our  continent.  The 
Ruby-throated,  or  Northern 
Humming  Bird  has  been 
known  to  reach  the  57th  par- 
allel of  north  latitude.  The 
next  engraving  depicts  the 
hanging  nest  of  the  Balti- 
more Oriole  (or  Baltimore 
bird  and  Baltimore  Starling), 
a  well  known  summer  visit- 
ant, which  derives  its  name 
from  its  colors,  brilliant 
orange  and  black,  being  those 
of  the  arms  or  livery  of  Lotd 
Baltimore.  In  our  engraving 
one  of  these  birds  is  seen  on 
the  outside  of  the  nest.  The  Oriole  exhibits 
extraordinary  instinct  in  the  construction  of  its 
habitation.  "  He  generally,"  Wilson  tell  us, 
"fixes  on  the  high  bending  extremities  of  the 
branches,  fastening  long  strings  of  hemp  or  flax 
round  two  forked  twigs,  corresponding  with  the 
intended  width  of  the  nest;  with  the  same  ma- 


IIUMVIING  BIRD  S  NEST 


tcrials,  mixod  with  quantities  of  loose  tow,  he 
interweaves  or  fabricates  a  strong,  firm  kind  of 
cloth,  not  unlike  the  substance  of  a  hat  in  its 
raw  state,  forming  it  into  a  pouch  of  six  or 
seven  inches  in  depth,  lining  it  substantially 
with  various  soft  substances,  well  interwoven 
with  the  outward  netting,  and  lastly  finished 
with  a  layer  of  horsehair,  the 
whole  being  shaded  from  the 
sun  and  rain  by  a  natural 
canopy  of  leaves."  The  po- 
sition of  the  nest  affords  secu- 
rity against  the  attacks  of  the 
bird's  enemies,  among  whom 
the  black  snake  is  foremost. 
The  nest  of  the  European 
Jay,  also  depicted  on  this 
page,  is  a  cap-shaped  basket 
of  matted  roots,  externally 
defended  by  an  outer  case  ot 
intertwined  twigs,  which  also 
form  a  sort  of  platform,  se- 
cured to  the  fork  of  the 
branch  on  which  the  struc- 
ture rests.  The  next  pictures 
show  the  nest  of  the  Fly 
Catcher  and  that  of  the  House 
Sparrow.  The  nest  of  the 
Fly  Catcher  is  delineated 
after  Le  Vaillant's  design  in 
his  "  Birds  of  Africa."  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar 
form,  which  resembles  a  small  horn  suspended 
with  the  point  downwards.  It  is  composed  of 
slender  threads  obtained  from  the  bark  of  cer- 
tain shrubs,  and  laboriously  woven  together. 
The  cavity  for  the  eggs  is  about  three  inches  in 
depth,  and  beyond  this  is  a  conical  mass  of  felt. 
The  nests  of  the  House  Sparrow  are  built  of 


and  is  a  bright  plumed  and  remarkably  sagacious  bird. 
Our  last  engraving  represents  the  nests  ot  the  Pensile 
Weaver  Birds.  These  nests  usually  overhang  a  river, 
or  pool  of  water,  and  arc  shaped  like  a  chemist's  re- 


BALTIMORE  ORIOLE  AND  NEST. 


tort,  with  a  body  and  long  neck,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  aperture,  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
neck  leads  to  a  snug  chamber,  in  which  the  young  are 
reared.  The  structure  is  composed  of  interwoven 
grass.    Col.  Sykes  observes  that  the  Weaver  Bird  is 


NEST  OF  EUROPEAN  JAY.  NEST  OF  FLY-CATCIIER.  NEST  OF  HODSE  SPARROW. 


the  result  of  manual  dexterity.  We  have  collected  on  this  page 
authentic  drawings  of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  pretty 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of  birds.  The  first  is  the  nest  at- 
tributed to  the  Reed  Bunting,  which  is  woven  so  securely  round 
the  reeds  that  form  the  framework  of  its  nest,  that  the  little  family 
sit  within  their  bower,  swinging  securely  in  the  midst  of  the  strong- 
est breeze.  The  material  employed  for  this  dainty  habitation  is 
long  grass.  The  next  picture  is  a  delineation  of  the  nest  of  the 
Humming  Bird.  The  nests  of  Humming  Birds  are  most  beauti 
fully  compact  structures,  exquisitely  finished  and  arranged  with 


NEST  OF  MAIIALI  WEAVER  BIRDS. 


hay,  straw,  feathers  and  other  materials,  in  snug  crevices,  often 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  are  loosely  put  together,  the  shape 
varying  according  to  the  locality.  The  nest  we  have  depicted  is 
built  in  a  tree.  The  House  Sparrows  build  also  in  the  fissures 
and  crevices  of  masonry,  and  in  vines  trained  against  a  house. 
The  Mahali  Weaver  Birds'  nests  are  next  depicted.  These  birds 
feed  on  insects  and  seeds.  They  allow  the  ends  of  the  stout  grass 
which  they  weave  into  the  texture  of  their  houses  to  protrude,  like 
"  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,"  so  as  to  present  an  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  snakes  towards  their  eggs  and  young.  Some- 
times thirty  nests  are  seen  suspended  on  a  tree.  These  birds 
abound  in  Africa.  The  nest  of  the  Baya  Sparrow,  shown  in  onr 
engraving,  is  pendent,  and  formed  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by 
long  grass  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  and  suspended 
bv  the  smaller  end  to  the  extremity  of  a  flexible  branch,  the  more 
t  ft',  dually  to  secure  the  eggs  and  young  brood  from  serpen  s, 
squirrels  and  birds  of  prey.  The  nests  contain  several  apartments, 
appropriated  to  different  purposes.  In  one  the  female  performs 
the  office  of  incubation  ;  in  another,  consi-ting  of  a  little  vault,  cov- 
ering a  perch  without  a  bottom,  sits  the  male,  who  cheers  bis  co  n- 
puiiicn  with  his  notes.    The  Baya  Sparrow  is  f'oun  I  in  Ilindostan, 


NEST  OF  THE  BAYA-Sl'ARROW. 


very  common  in  Dukhun,  Africa,  and  there  are  few  wells  over- 
hung by  a  tree  where  their  nests  are  not  seen  pendent ;  they  live 
in  small  communities,  and  are  very  noisy  in  their  labors.  Pringle 
describes  the  nest  as  woven  of  a  kind  of  tough  grass,  the  cylindri- 
cal passage  between  12  and  15  inches  in  length. 


NEST  OF  PENSILE  WEAVER  BIRD. 
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[Written  for  Ballon'fl  Pictorial  ] 
TO  STELLA. 

BT    J  UN  ICS    M.  STEVENS. 

No  Kormw  rests  upon  thy  rare, 
I'nclouded  Is  thy  deep  blue  eye; 

Thy  beauteous  features  wear  no  trace 
Of  love's  blight  drenuis  goue  by, 

As  time  with  thee  thus  disappears, 

Leaving  its  smiles  undiumied  with  t  -  i r 

Is  there  no  vision  to  recall 
The  faded  light  of  by-gone  hour*? 

Shall  Love  thus  ever  vainly  call, 
And  Fancy,  in  its  touching  powers, 

Paint  thoee  bright  scenes  of  early  days, 

Now  silvered  o'er  with  mtmory's  rajs? 

Ah,  it  is  well  we  can  target 

Those  airy  visions  of  the  past, 
And  bid  sad  memory's  star  to  set 

In  sorrow's  cloud  that  ri»eth  fast 
Upon  this  dreary  vale  of  tears, — 
This  scene  of  strife,  of  pain  and  fears. 

Our  brightest  hopes— youth's  golden  hoars, 

We  iie'er  shall  know  again  ; 
Our  trnsting  love,  whose  blissful  powers 

Threw  pleasure  o'er  our  saddest  pain, 
Ilath  now  been  blighted,  chilled  and  cold — 
Wt  lovo  not  as  we  loved  of  old. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

BIANCA  THE  ACTRESS. 

BY  OPHELIA  M.  CLOUTMAN. 

Night  lay  upon  the  Eternal  City.  The  narrow  streets,  so 
lately  thronged  with  the  elite  of  fashion  and  the  children  of  pov- 
erty, seemed  now  deserted — silent.  No  sound  hroke  the  death- 
like stillness  of  the  night,  save  the  occasional  footstep  of  some 
lonely  traveller,  as,  alone,  he  pursued  his  solitary  way,  or  the 
hilarious  shout  of  some  midnight  debauchee  returning  from  his 
revels.  The  moon,  that  imagery  of  heavenly  purity,  poured  forth 
upon  palace  and  dome  a  flood  of  silver  light,  imparting  to  that 
ancient  and  glorious  city  a  degree  of  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
even  an  Italian  sunset,  all  lovely  as  it  is,  fails  to  produce. 

In  a  luxurious  apartment  of  one  of  the  many  beautiful  palaces 
which  look  down  so  frowningly  upon  the  humbler  dwellings  of 
Rome,  sat  Bianca  the  actress.  Arrayed  in  her  stage-robes,  with 
her  fair  cheek  resting  upon  her  small  and  delicate  hand,  her  eyes 
downcast,  she  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a  beholder 
than  when,  a  few  hours  previous,  she  stood  before  the  vast  audi- 
ence at  the  theatre,  with  her  flashing  eye  and  raven  tresses  shading 
her  olive  complexion,  on  which  naught  but  the  rose-tint  of  health 
ever  bloomed.  Even  her  very  jewels  were  outrivalled  in  lustre  by 
those  starry  orbs,  so  full  of  expression  and  intensity  of  light,  and 
flashed  back  upon  themselves  with  but  a  reflected  brilliance. 

But  why  is  she  sitting  thus  alone,  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night, 
undivested  of  her  rich  and  cumbrous  robes,  which  ofttimes  press 
so  heavily  upon  her  graceful  and  slender  form  ?  Dear  reader, 
know  you  not  that  but  one  night  more  shall  elapse  ere  Bianca 
Montani  quits  forevermore  the  stage  ? 

Hastening  home  from  the  theatre,  she  did  not  even  think  of  ex- 
changing her  garments,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  her  own  thoughts ; 
but  hastily  dismissing  her  French  dressing-maid,  she  threw  herself 
upon  a  chair,  from  which,  though  two  long  hours  have  passed,  she 
has  not  risen.  She  is  thinking,  perchance,  of  the  past — its  toils, 
its  struggles  for  fame  and  greatness,  which,  at  last  gained,  are  to 
be  sacrificed  in  two  short  days,  for  the  calm  and  quiet  of  domestic 
life. 

And  now  the  future  rises  before  her,  with  its  brilliant  prospects 
of  earthly  happiness,  and  a  smile  irradiates  for  a  moment  her  sad 
and  pensive  face.  Slowly  she  raises  her  eyes,  and  sees  before  her, 
on  the  table,  a  mass  of  unopened  notes  and  letters,  together  with 
the  fairest  flowers  of  the  land  ;  but  quickly  has  her  eye  sought 
out  one  particular  bouquet,  composed  entirely  of  moss-rose  buds, 
which,  night  after  night,  her  betrothed — Edgar  Stanley — has  sent 
to  her.  Seizing  it,  she  fervently  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  tearing 
from  its  flowery  nest  a  note,  she  hastily  read  as  follows : 

"  Dearest  Bianca  : — If  you  will  but  consummate  my  present 
happiness  by  consenting  to  a  speedy  union,  wear,  then,  in  thy 
bosom  but  one  of  these  buds  on  to-morrow  eve,  your  farewell 
night,  as  a  pledge  of  your  faith  and  constancy.  On  that  flower  I 
shall  base  all  my  hopes.  Should  I  fail  to  see  it  worn  upon  thy 
breast,  God  only  knows  to  what  a  rash  and  dreadful  act  mv  pas- 
sion might  lead  me  to.    Yours  till  death.    Edgar  Stanley." 

Closing  the  note,  Bianca  softly  murmured,  *'  Yes,  dearest, — I 
will  be  thine."  Then  tearing  from  the  bouquet  a  half-closed  bud, 
she  rose  and  threw  it  into  a  marble  basin,  filled  with  crystal  wa- 
ter, that  its  freshness  might  be  preserved  for  the  coming  night. 

And  now,  as  dawn  begins  faintly  to  streak  the  horizon,  she 
throws  herself  upon  her  couch  to  seek  a  few  hours'  rest ;  and  while 
yet  a  prayer  for  him  who  is  dearest  on  earth  to  her  heart,  still  lin- 
gers on  her  lips,  she  sinks  gently  and  quietly  into  the  arms  of 
Morpheus. 

The  morn  was  far  spent  when  Bianca  opened  again  her  eyes. 
Starting  from  her  pillow  and  drawing  aside  the  drapery  of  her 
couch,  she  said  to  her  faithful  maid  : 

"  Why  have  you  thus  allowed  mo  to  slumber  so  long  beyond 
my  usual  hour,  Marie  V 

"  You  were  sleeping  so  beautifully,  madam,  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  waken  jou,"  said  the  girl,  respectfully,  as  she  assisted  in 
dressing  her  mistress. 


"  All  very  kind  in  you,  my  little  pet,"  said  Bianca,  patting 
Marie  upon  the  cheek  ;  "  but  do  you  not  know  that  Bianca  has 
much  to  do  and  think  of  this  day !  for  to-morrow's  setting  sun  will 
behold  me  no  longer  Bianca  Montani  the  actress,  but,"  she  added, 
"the  wife  of  the  proud  and  haughty  English  nobleman,  Edgar 
Stanley." 

Marie  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  tears  choked  her  words. 
Gently  folding  the  affectionate  girl  to  her  bosom,  Bianca  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear : 

"  But  ere  I  leave  sunny  Italy  forever,  I  will  repay  thee  well, 
devoted  and  tender  girl." 

"  Let  mo  but  follow  you,  dear  mistress,"  said  the  weeping  girl, 
"and  I  shall  be  ctntent.  Alone  and  unprotected,  I  have  none  to 
love  on  earth  but  thee." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  what  Lord  Stanley  says,"  said  Bianca, 
cheerfully  ;  "  for  henceforth  my  will  must  be  subservient  to  that 
of  my  husband." 

Night  came  at  hist.  The  theatre  was  thronged  from  parterre 
to  dome,  with  tho  nobility  and  distinguished  citizens  of  Kome. 
The  busy  hum  of  the  expectant  multitude  gave  evidence  of  some 
unusual  excitement  in  the  theatrical  line.  It  was  indeed  the  fare- 
well night  of  Bianca  Montani — the  idol  of  the  public.  But  sec, 
the  curtain  rises,  and  slowly  yet  majestically  the  actress  appears 
upon  the  stage.  Her  dress  of  rich  black  velvet  seems  in  beautiful 
contrast  to  tho  brilliancy  of  her  complexion,  while  the  long  black 
veil,  which  falls  from  the  back  of  her  raven  tresses,  but  partially 
conceals  the  snowy  bosom.  Around  her  finely-rounded  arms  ore 
clasped  bracelets  of  rich  jet.  No  other  ornament  is  there,  save 
the  beautiful  moss  bud,  the  gift  of  Stanley,  which  now  reposes 
upon  her  breast. 

The  moment  the  actress  set  foot  upon  the  stage,  there  burst 
forth  upon  tho  ear  the  most  deafening  peals  of  applause,  shaking 
the  very  foundation  of  the  spacious  theatre.  This  burst  of  genu- 
ino  enthusiasm  and  feeling  was  too  much  for  the  heart  of  the  young 
actress  ;  and  as  she  bent  low  to  the  stage,  in  answer  to  the  wel- 
come greeting,  the  features,  which  a  moment  before  had  seemed 
frozen  into  marble — so  cold  and  stone-like  was  their  expression, — 
became  moved  and  agitated,  while  the  tear  drops,  like  glistening 
pearls,  streamed  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

Lifting  her  eyes,  their  first  glance  fell  upon  the  countenance  of 
Lord  Stanley,  her  betrothed  husband.  His  look  of  half-reproach 
and  tenderness  at  the  emotion  thus  betrayed  by  her  seemed  to 
recall  her  at  once  to  her  former  self.  With  a  strong  effort,  Bianca 
dashed  back  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  and  drawing  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  commenced  tho  recitation  of  her  part  with  as  much 
composure  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  Throughout  the 
entire  play,  Bianca  Montani  looked  and  moved  a  perfect  tragic 
queen. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  act,  Bianca  was  called  before  tho  curtain, 
and  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  there  fell  around  her  a  perfect 
shower  of  bouquets,  with  notes  of  snowy  whiteness  attached,  ex- 
pressive of  the  d«ep  regret  with  which  the  public  parted  with  its 
favorite.  To  this  high  compliment,  Bianca  responded  in  an  elo- 
quent and  heartfelt  speech,  with  apparent  self-control,  although  a 
keen  eye  might  have  seen  the  finely-drawn  mouth  quiver  and  trem- 
ble, at  times,  with  emotion. 

As  she  was  about  retiring  from  the  stage,  a  wreath  of  orange- 
blossoms  fell  and  rested  directly  upon  the  head  of  the  young 
actress.  This  unexpected  tribute  but  added  fresh  interest  to  the 
exciting  scene,  and  the  audience,  with  quick  perception,  catching 
at  once  its  meaning,  in  shouts  of  bravo,  bravissimo,  manifested 
their  delight. 

The  eagle  eye  of  Stanley  had  not  failed  to  discover  at  a  glance 
the  moss  rose-bud  which  Bianca  had  worn  upon  her  breast.  It 
was  him,  then,  the  English  lord,  that  had  crowned  the  already 
laurel-wreathed  actress  his  bride. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  union  of  Bianca  and  Lord  Stanley,  the 
happy  pair  sailed  for  England,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  their 
future  home,  not  forgetting  to  take  with  them  the  devoted  little 
French  maid,  Marie. 

As  yet,  I  have  said  nothing  concerning  the  birth  and  parentage 
of  the  youthful  actress,  or  the  occasion  which  led  the  aristocratic 
Englishman  to  make  her  his  bride.  But  little  was  known  in  Italy 
of  the  early  childhood  of  Bianca,  save  that  her  father,  Alfonso 
Montani,  had,  long  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  our  story, 
been  exiled  from  his  native  land,  Italy,  on  account  of  some  politi- 
cal intrigue,  or  conspiracy,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

nis  wife,  a  frail  and  delicate  being,  died  heart-stricken  by  the 
blow  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  banishment,  leaving  her  only 
child,  of  some  seven  summers,  to  the  care  of  her  only  surviving 
relative,  a  sister.  With  her  aunt,  Bianca  lived  until  the  time  of 
her  death,  which  took  place  just  as  Bianca  was  entering  upon  her 
sixteenth  year. 

Thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources,  devoid  of  friends  and 
fortune,  Bianca,  child  as  she  was,  turned  her  attention  to  the  theat- 
rical profession.  Her  great  beauty,  together  with  the  rare  prom- 
ises of  talent  evinced  by  her  at  so  early  an  age,  at  once  procured 
her  a  situation,  from  which,  though  a  subordinate  one,  she  had 
gradually  risen,  step  by  step,  to  the  highest  round  of  the  ladder  of 
fame. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  Bianca's  star  was  already  in  its  zenith, 
that  Edgar  Stanley,  while  making  a  tour  of  Europe,  chanced  to 
meet  with  the  actress.  It  was  at  a  small  and  select  party  that  he 
first  beheld  her,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  her  strong  and  power- 
ful charms  at  once  captivated  the  heart  of  the  young  Englishman. 
Night  after  night  he  resorted  to  the  theatre,  always  occupying  a 
near  stage-box,  and  ever  betraying,  in  looks  and  actions,  so  much 
of  soul-felt  interest  and  devotion  that  a  less  susceptible  heart  than 
Bianca's  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it.  And  the  actress,  lone 
and  orphanly,  felt  daily  tho  increasing  ardor  of  Stanley's  attach- 


ment, and  with  the  whole  strength  of  her  passionate  and  Italian 
nature,  Bianca  returned  his  love. 

Edgar  Stanley,  in  engaging  his  betrothed  to  a  speedy  union, 
had  not  stopped  to  consider  the  differences  which  existed  between 
the  social  position  of  himself  and  his  wife.  He  forgot,  in  the  all- 
absorbing  passion — love,  that  h\s  wealthy  and  aristocratic  parents 
might  despise  and  perhaps  reject  her  whom  he  had  solemnly  sworn 
to  cherish  and  protect  as  his  wife.  It  is  true,  he  had  written  them 
of  his  intended  marriage  with  the  actress  Bianca,  and  of  his  inten- 
tion to  return  with  her  to  England  ;  bnt  he  had  not  as  yet  received 
any  answer  from  his  parents,  which  circumstance  he  innocently 
attributed  to  some  delay  or  accident  on  the  road,  instead  of  inten- 
tional anger  and  scorn. 

With  a  light  heart  and  cheerful  step,  Edgar  Stanley  directed  his 
steps  homeward,  with  his  newly-found  prize,  apparently  with  as 
much  pride  and  ease  of  heart  as  if  he  were  bearing  home  an  em- 
prefs  to  the  paternal  roof,  instead  of  an  actress.  You  may  judge 
of  Bianca's  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  when,  on  entering 
the  old  homestead  with  her  husband,  she  was  met  by  the  prood 
and  haughty  Lady  Stanley,  who,  with  a  look  of  withering  scorn, 
bade  them  both  leave  the  house,  nor  ever  cross  its  threshold  more. 
Her  loud  and  angry  tones  of  voice  called  the  old  lord  to  the  scene 
of  unlooked-for  excitement.  Edgar  advanced  to  embrace  his 
much-loved  sire,  but  he,  too,  shrank  from  his  grasp  as  from  a 
viper,  heaping  a  torrent  of  curses  upon  his  child's  head. 

Bianca,  half-frantic  with  despair,  threw  herself  at  the  old  man's 
feet,  imploring  him  to  forgive  and  pardon  her  huslmnd,  if  not  her- 
self. But  the  mention  of  that  name  only  served  to  exasperate 
the  cruel  parent  still  more,  and  with  great  strength  ho  rudely 
threw  the  devoted  wife  from  him.  Finding  that  entreaties  and 
tears  failed  to  move  his  cruel  parents,  Edgar  prepared  to  leavo 
with  his  wife  his  once  happy  home,  from  which  he  was  now  reject- 
ed and  cast  off. 

Edgar  Stanley  and  his  beautiful  wife  were  soon  established  in 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  of  the  city  of  London,  for,  although  the 
haughty  father  of  Stanley  had  disinherited  him,  and  cnt  him  off 
from  his  usual  supplies  of  money,  still  Bianca's  purse  was  well 
filled  with  the  hard  earnings  of  years  of  study  and  labor  in  her 
profession. 

To  all  outward  appearances,  the  newly-wedded  pair  seemed 
happy  and  content  with  their  lot.  But  the  tongue  of  scandal  had 
already  reached  them  in  their  new  home,  and  the  reproaches, 
sneers  and  bitter  taunts  of  the  world  fell  heavily  upon  Edgar's 
heart.  This  fact  Bianca's  keen  eye  readily  discerned,  and  the  cold 
and  altered  manner  of  her  hnsband,  together  with  his  frequent 
absence  from  home,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  only  served  to  teach 
her  heart  that  Stanley  no  longer  loved  the  wife  who  had  sacri- 
ficed friends,  native  land — all,  for  him,  that  he  had  long  since  re- 
pented his  choice  in  marrying  Bianca  the  actress. 

Letter  after  letter  was  sent  to  her  husband  from  his  parent.", 
who,  realizing  their  child's  loss,  wonld  only  yield  to  the  fact  on 
certain  conditions,  which  were  that  Edgar  should  separate  from 
his  wife,  who  was  so  unworthy  to  bear  their  family  name,  and  pro- 
vide for  her  a  separate  maintenance.  If,  their  letters  said,  he 
would  consent  to  such  a  plan  of  conduct,  then  they,  his  parents, 
would  most  gladly  reinstate  their  prodigal  son  in  his  former  place 
in  their  affections. 

Of  the  contents  of  these  letters  Edgar  never  spoke,  bnt  as  he 
frequently  left  them  loosely  about,  Bianca  could  not  fail  to  learn 
their  words  of  cruel  import.  Stung  to  tho  heart  with  pride  and 
disappointment,  she  resolved  no  longer  to  burden  her  husband 
with  a  love  so  unrequited,  and  a  name  which  had  so  blemished 
and  disgraced  his  family  title.  Surely,  she  thought,  Italy's  sunny 
skies  will  welcome  the  worn  and  weary  child  home,  if  not  its  chil- 
dren. To  Marie  she  alone  entrusted  her  secret,  which  was  to 
leave  her  husband,  and  return  once  again  to  her  native  land  and 
old  profession. 

Having  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  departure 
at  a  certain  time,  Bianca  sat  down  and  hastily  penned  a  note  to 
her  husband,  releasing  him  from  all  further  interest  in  her  future 
welfare  and  happiness.  "  Seek  not  to  find  me  out,"  she  said, 
"  for  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  life,  happiness,  all  that  a  woman's 
heart  holds  most  dear,  to  know  that  those  parental  arms,  from 
which  you  have  so  long  been  estranged,  again  receive  and  enfold 
you." 

Having  finished  and  folded  the  note,  Bianca  and  Marie  both 
sought  their  pillows,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  few  hours'  rest  before 
setting  out  upon  their  long  journey.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
Stanley  returned  home,  and  beheld  his  wife  sleeping  apparently 
most  soundly.  When  at  last  Bianca  was  sure  of  her  husband's 
deep  slumber,  she  cautiously  arose,  and  dressing  herself,  quickly 
awakened  Marie,  who,  weary  with  her  labors,  had  in  reality  slept. 

Placing  the  note  upon  the  pillow  from  which  she  had  but  just 
risen,  Bianca  turned  to  take  one  last,  lingering  look  of  her  heart's 
best  idol.  Quickly  placing  one  fervent  kiss  upon  her  sleeping 
husband's  brow,  she  hastily  left  the  apartment,  fearful  lest  by  her 
heart's  deep  emotions  she  should  betray  herself. 

With  a  beating  heart  and  trembling  step,  the  youthful  wife,  ac- 
companied by  Marie,  entered  the  carriage,  which  was  awaiting 
them  at  the  door,  and  was  soon  far  away  from  her  deserted  home. 

Ten  months  from  the  time  that  Bianca  Montani  left  Italy,  she 
again  beheld  its  glowing  beauties.  Again  the  papers  announced 
the  re-appearance  of  Bianca  Montani,  for  she  had  laid  aside  a 
name  which  she  had  worn  but  in  grief  and  sorrow,  and  assumed 
again  her  maiden  name,  ever  so  spotless  and  pure.  Most  cordial 
was  the  welcome  which  awaited  the  public's  lost  favorite,  now 
regained. 

Time  had  wrought  changes  both  in  looks  and  appearance  of 
the  actress.  She  excluded  herself  entirely  from  society,  and 
wrapped  about  her  such  a  mantla  of  reserve  that  even  the  most 
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c  irious  forbore  questioning  her  upon  the  subject  of  her  married 
life. 

One  day,  as  Bianca  was  on  her  way  to  rehearsal  at  the  theatre, 
her  attention  was  attracted  to  the  person  of  an  old  man  whose 
bowed  form  and  silvery  locks  gave  evidence  of  time's  wondrous 
hand.  As  the  old  man  passed  the  actress,  he  bent  upon  her  a  look 
of  intense  scrutiny,  and  uttering  a  cry,  fell  prostrate  upon  the 
ground.  Bianca  turned  and  assisted  him  to  rise,  comforting  him 
all  the  while  with  words  of  kindness. 

Supporting  him  with  her  arm,  they  entered  the  theatre,  to  which 
they  were  already  near ;  and  after  dressing  with  her  own  hands 
the  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  forehead  from  his  fall, 
she  arranged  for  him  a  soft  bed  upon  the  couch  in  her  own  dress- 
ing-room. 

As  soon  as  he  ha  1  quite  recovered  himself,  the  old  man  proceeded 
to  give  to  the  kind-hearted  actress  somewhat  of  his  life's  history, 
adding  that  Bianca's  great  resemblance  to  his  lost  wife  had  caused 
him  such  a  shock. 

"  Have  you  no  kindred  or  friend  living  i"  asked  the  sympathetic 
woman. 

"Alas  !  I  had  a  child,  but  0,  they  tell  me  that  she  has  left  for 
parts  unknown." 

"  She  still  lives,  then  V  said  the  actress. 
"  God  grant  that  it  is  so  !"  said  the  weeping  man. 
"  Her  name  1"  cried  the  now  excited  woman. 
"  Bianca  Montani !" 

"I — I  am  that  child!  My  father!"  said  the  actress.  And 
father  and  child  were  soon  clasped  in  a  long  embrace. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  Bianca  separated  herself  from  her 
husband,  and  during  that  time,  no  word  of  intelligence  has  ever 
been  received  by  her  of  her  still-loved  Stanley.  With  her  newly- 
found  father  and  Marie,  Bianca  is  again  happy,  winning  nightly 
in  her  profession  new  laurels  and  new  friends. 

One  evening,  as  the  actress  was  passing  from  the  stage  to  her 
dressing-room,  a  waiter  handed  her  a  letter,  whose  superscription 
caused  her  cheek  to  pale  as  her  eye  recognized  the  oft-familiar 
hand-writing.    Hastily  opening  it,  she  read  as  follows  : 

"  Dearest,  but  injured  Bianca: — I  beseech  you  to  co  mo 
to  me,  in  this  my  dying  hour,  that  my  eyes  may  be  closed  in  peace, 
with  the  assurance  of  your  forgiveness.  How  shall  I  make  atone- 
ment to  you,  my  poor  yet  loved  wife,  for  the  wrongs  which  your 
spirit  has  suffered  ?  But  my  sight  fails  me.  Bianca,  come — 
come  quickly  to  the  Hotel  L'ltalien.  Adieu,  dearest.  Edgar." 

Bianca,  overcome  with  grief,  knew  not  how  or  where  to  turn. 
See  him  she  must,  for  he  was  very  ill — perhaps  even  then  he  was 
dying. 

The  audience  were  impatient  at  her  delay.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  that  quickly.  It  required  but  a  single  moment  for  the 
actress  to  decide  upon  the  course  to  pursue.  Placing  the  note 
which  she  had  just  received  in  the  hand  of  the  manager,  she 
quickly  ordered  her  carriage,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  at  the 
hotel. 

Tapping  gently  at  the  door,  the  haughty  Lady  Stanley,  her 
mother-in-law,  received  her  once  rejected  child  with  open  arms. 

"Does  he  still  live?"  gasped  the  grief-stricken  wife. 

At  that  moment,  a  deep  groan  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  in- 
valid. Hastening  to  the  bedside,  Bianca  threw  her  arms  about 
the  neck  of  her  sick  and  enfeebled  husband,  and  passionately 
kissed  again  and  again  his  marble  brow. 

At  the  sight  of  Bianca,  Edgar  seemed  to  revive,  and  gaining 
new  strength,  he  raised  his  head  from  his  pillow,  supported  all  the 
while  by  the  tender  arm  of  his  wife. 

"  Can  you  forgive  him  and  they,  Bianca,  who  have  caused  thee 
so  much  suffering  V  said  the  weeping  husband. 

"  All — all  is  forgiven  and  buried  with  the  past !"  said  the  noble- 
hearted  woman.  "  God  grant  that  you  may  still  live  to  gladden 
and  comfort  my  weary  heart  1"  And  pressing  the  hand  of  Stan- 
ley, Bianca  left  the  apartment. 

The  next  day,  the  young  wife  came  early  to  the  bedside  of  her 
husband,  bringing  with  her  the  aged  Montani,  her  father.  Here 
was,  then,  a  new  source  of  surprise  to  the  family  of  her  husband. 

Tenderly  and  untiringly,  the  living  wife  watched  beside  the 
couch  of  her  suffering  husband,  until  the  glow  of  health  once 
more  returned  to  his  cheek.  From  him,  Bianca  learned  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  since  she  left  him.  His  parents  had  indeed 
taken  him  home  to  their  bosom,  but  there  was  still  unrest  and  dis- 
quietude in  his  breast.  Remorse  for  his  cold  and  altered  love  to 
his  wife  so  worked  upon  his  mind  and  feelings  that  a  settled  melan- 
choly grew  upon  him,  which  so  impaired  his  bodily  health  that  his 
physician  recommended  change  of  scene  and  climate. 

To  Italy — bright  and  sunny  Italy,  they  had  borne  the  invalid. 
By  accident,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  name  of  the  actress  in  one  of 
the  daily  journals,  which  circumstance  had  given  him  the  long- 
desired  clue  of  his  wife's  whereabouts,  which  ended  in  the  reunion 
of  the  estranged  couple. 

In  two  or  three  months,  a  happy  party  of  six  persons  embarked 
for  England's  shores.  And  in  the  old  homestead,  all  is  peace  and 
happiness,  for  Edgar  Stanley  is  there,  with  his  lovely  bride,  Bianca 
Montani,  no  longer  the  public's  favorite,  but  the  pride  and  cher- 
ished idol  of  the  home-circle.  And  dear,  good  Marie  is  still  with 
her  much  loved  mistress — the  beautiful  Bianca  Stanley — the  de- 
voted wife  and  daughter. 


CURIOUS  SUPERSTITIONS. 

In  Malta,  whenever  a  violent  storm  occurs,  the  bishop  com- 
mands all  the  church  bells  to  be  rung  for  the  purpose  of  calming 
it.  In  the  interior  of  France,  the  bells  arc  rung  during  a  storm 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  danger  from  the  crops.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  Thracians,  more  bold,  used  to  menace  the  thun- 
der-cloud with  arrows,  and  combated  even  the  dread  artillery  of 
Heaven. — Notes  and  Queries. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CLOUDED  LIFE  AND  A  SUNNY  ONE. 

I!T  MRS.  E.  WELI-MONT. 

"  It  is  a  long  lane  which  has  no  turn,"  remarked  neighbor  Fair- 
well,  to  Mrs.  Gadsby  ;  "your  good  days  will  come  by-and-by.  I 
never  knew  a  person  that  worked  on  in  patient  trust,  but  God  sent 
them  some  token  for  good  before  they  died.  So  1  have  brought 
you  a  brown  loaf,  smoking  hot  from  my  oven,  and  here's  a  bit  of 
pork  and  a  few  eggs  ;  and  as  I  was  picking  over  my  last  barrel  of 
apples,  I  thought  to  myself  it  may  be  Mrs.  Gadsby  would  relish  a 
few  of  them.  And  I  beg  you  will  take  these  little  neighborly  gifts 
without  wasting  too  much  time  in  expressing  your  thanks  ;  for 
when  we  meet  for  a  little  cozy  chat,  I  dislike  to  have  a  person 
always  freeing  their  mind  by  talking  about  obligations.  My  rule 
is  to  impart  to  others,  if  I  have  anything  to  spare ;  it  makes  me 
happier  than  you  are  to  receive — so  I  get  my  pay  beforehand.  But 
now  let  us  change  the  subject.  I  noticed  you  looked  very  down- 
cast, yesterday,  at  church.  What  has  happened  ?  You  may  as 
well  communicate  to  me  your  trials.  Who  knows  but  I  can 
relieve  you  9" 

Mrs.  Gadsby  was  moved  by  the  warm,  sympathetic,  sunny  ap- 
peal and  countenance  of  her  friend,  and  as  she  had  been  brooding 
all  the  morning  and  for  several  days  over  her  uncomfortable  mode 
of  living,  she  gladly  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  narrating 
her  grievances. 

"Neighbor  Fairwell,"  said  Mrs.  Gadsby,  "it's  a  dreadful  vex- 
atious thing  to  be  surrounded  by  disagreeable  circumstances.  No- 
body but  the  poor  understand  this.  Here  you  are,  full  of  content- 
ment, because  you  are  well  off ;  no  matter  whether  you  earn  a 
shilling  in  your  lifetime,  you  have  enough, — while  I  am  here  with- 
out one,  save  I  work  for  it,  and  then  it  all  has  to  be  spent  for  rent, 
or  fuel,  or  food.  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  about  tired  of  delving. 
Nobody  in  this  block  works  half  as  hard  as  I  do.  There's  my  next 
door  neighbor:  why,  they  are  in  bed  by  nine  o'clock,  and  all  the 
evening  they  arc  laughing,  and  chatting,  and  telling  stories.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  she  finishes  her  jobs  or  not ;  she  has  a  man 
that  brings  in  enough,— while  I  sit  here  alone,  and  with  my  tallow 
candle  burnt  into  its  socket,  and  nobody  to  speak  to  me,  I  can  tell 
you  it  makes  a  mighty  difference  between  us." 

"And  so  you  are  a  little  envious  of  Mrs.  Bliss  because  she  has 
a  husband  to  chat  with.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  can  provide  for  you 
any  day,"  remarked  Neighbor  Fairwell,  facetiously.  "  You  need 
not  be  a  solitary  widow  but  from  choice.  Mike  Hardy,  the  shoe- 
maker, would  tell  you  stories  every  evening,  if  you  would  but  take 
his  name.    Is  that  all  that  grieves  you,  Mrs.  Gadsby  1" 

The  gloomy  visage  of  our  friend  began  to  shorten.  She  knew 
she  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  living.  She  had  married  once, 
and  that  was  enough.  No — but  it  was  hard  to  see  everybody 
happy  around  one,  and  all  the  while  to  feel  your  own  lot  is  so  dif- 
ferent. "  There's  old  Katy  Folsom — she  has  a  pet  dog,  and  she 
spends  hours  in  talking  to  him,  and  then  she  leads  him  out  with  a 
string  to  the  grocer's  or  baker's,  and  acts  so  like  a  fool  with  her 
'spot.'  I  really  wish  there  never  was  a  dog  in  the  world,  barking 
— snarling  creatures,  subject  to  hydrophobia,  and  liable  to  bite 
women  and  children  I" 

"  Well,"  replied  Neighbor  Fairwell,  "  if  old  Katy  can  take  any 
pleasure  in  her  pet  dog,  do  let  her.  She  is  a  harmless  creature, 
and,  perhaps,  has  no  human  being  that  cares  for  her." 

"  La — well,  she's  happy  enough  if  she  hasn't.  I  never  knew 
her  fret  in  my  life ;  she  always  goes  round  her  room  singing. 
How  I  do  hate  to  hear  humming !  it  makes  me  nervous.  If  she 
had  as  much  to  think  of  as  I  have,  it  would  soon  stop  her  mouth." 

"But,  really,  Mrs.  Gadsby,  what  are  your  troubles'!  I  know 
you  work  hard,  but,  after  all,  industrious  people  are  the  happiest." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  See  that  girl  over  the  way  tossing 
her  sunshade,  while  that  little  fellow  beside  her  is  talking  so  inces- 
santly.   What  does  she  know  about  trouble  in  getting  a  living  t" 

"  Very  true ;  but  it  don't  follow  she  is  happy.  That  is  Nettio 
Day,  and  she  has  stolen  an  interview,  I'll  warrant  you,  with  that 
young  clerk,  whom  her  parents  have  forbidden  her  to  marry. 
Don't  call  her  happy,  Mrs.  Gadsby, — only  be  thankful  you  have 
no  such  disobedient  children  to  trouble  jou." 

"  Mrs.  Fairwell,  you  make  fair  weather  out  of  everything,  but  I 
should  like  for  you  just  to  step  into  my  shoes  for  one  week  ;  you 
wouldn't  be  quite  so  smooth-faced  and  cheery  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  To  be  cooped  up  in  a  small  room  and  obliged  to 
work,  and  see  everybody  else  thriving  about  you,  while  you  arc 
dragged  down  by  poverty,  is  not  very  comforting." 

"  But  it  might  be  worse,  neighbor.  You  have  good  health,  and 
plenty  of  work,  which  yields  you  a  good  price,  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  one  neighbor  in  me  who  will  relieve  you  in  any  strait,  if  it 
is  possible.    Now,  what  would  make  you  happy  ?" 

"  Well,  as  you  ask  the  question,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  if 
I  had  only  a  hundred  dollars  at  my  disposal,  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency. I  am  sure  that  would  make  me  happy — not  for  you  to 
give  it  to  me,  though." 

"  Well,  neighbor,  keep  up  a  cheerful  trust.  You  will  never 
want ;  but  don't  be  querulous.  Look  with  a  pleasant  countenance 
upon  your  neighbors  ;  go  in  and  chat  with  the  respoctable  ones. 
You  will  find  they  have  trials  as  well  as  you ;  and  by  a  cheerful 
intercourse,  you  will  forget  your  troubles,  and  becoming  interested 
in  them,  life  will  soon  wear  a  new  aspect.  Now,  I'll  just  take  the 
napkin  off  my  bread,  and  when  I  come  in  again,  shall  hopo  to 
find  you  thinking  over  your  blessings  instead  of  your  trials." 
And  the  sunshiny  neighbor  left  her  cloudy-faced  one  with  a  hearty 
"  God  bless  ye  I" 

" I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Fairwell,  to  his  wife,  "if  Mrs.  Gadsby 
isn't  entitled  to  a  land  warrant  9    It  appears  to  mo  John  Gadsby 


served  a  fortnight  or  more  in  expectancy  of  a  skirmish  in  the  war 
of  1812.  If  so,  his  widow,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  is  entitled  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  at  government  prices.  Do 
you  know  about  it,  wife  9" 

"I  know  John  Gadsby  went  to  Portsmouth  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  in  Captain  Piper's  company.  I  remember  it  as  well 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  My  brother  Isaac  went,  too." 
"  Well,  then,  they  are  both  entitled  to  a  land  warrant." 
"I  never  did  see  how  things  work  together  for  good,  husband. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  I  told  Mrs.  Gadsby  good  luck  always 
attended  the  hopeful.  She  will  think  me  a  true  prophetess.  Do 
let  me  take  the  act  and  read  it  to  h  ir.  Poor  Isaac's  widow,  too, — 
how  pleased  she  will  be  I"  And  Mrs.  Fairwell's  benevolent  heart 
overflowed  with  joy  at  the  very  thought  of  being  the  bearer  of 
such  good  news  to  the  poor  widows. 

Mrs.  Gadsby  answered  her  knock  by  a  "come  in  !"  from  a  deep- 
toned,  coarse  voice,  and  remarking  she  was  glad  to  find  other  peo- 
ple could  get  time  to  visit  her  if  she  couldn't  return  their  calls, 
kindly  passed  a  chair  to  Mrs.  Fairwell,  and  observed  what  a  dis- 
agreeable day  it  was. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Fairwell;  "the  sunshines 
pleasantly,  and  the  birds  are  singing,  and  the  crocuses  are  coming 
up,  and  spring  will  be  here  presently." 

"But  we  shall  encounter  a  good  many  east  winds  first.  There 
will  be  snow-squalls  yet.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  the  most  cheer- 
less season  we  have.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  a  fire  nearly  all  the 
time,  and  it's  about  as  expensive  as  winter  time."  Mrs.  Gadsby 
had  not  thawed  out  yet 

"Well,  well,"  continued  Neighbor  Fairwell.  "  I've  got  a  bit 
of  good  news  to  tell  you.  What  do  you  think  it  is  V 
"  You've  got  me  a  profitable  job  of  work,  I  suppose." 
"  Yes,  and  it's  one  that  don't  require  stitching,  either.  My  hus- 
band finds  by  the  newspaper  that,  as  the  widow  of  John  Gadsby, 
you  are  entitled  to  a  land  warrant  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  government  land,  in  pay  of  his  services  in  the  war  of  1812." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Gad^iy,  very  coolly  replacing  her  specta- 
cles, "  I'm  glad  to  get  something  besides  poverty  for  his  services." 

"  Now,  don't  answer  me  so,  neighbor.  Come,  cheer  up,  and 
put  on  freiih  courage.  This  will  give  you  more  than  the  hundred 
dollars  you  told  me  the  other  day  would  make  you  so  happy." 

"  All  this  sounds  well,  but  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  it  till  dooms- 
day ;  it  will  never  do  mo  any  good,  it  will  be  so  long  coming ; 
besides,  government  land  isn't  worth  much."  But  Mrs.  Gadsby 
did  lay  down  ber  work  and  run  over  the  act. 

"And  my  husband  will  call  on  Esquire  Plummer,  and  see  that 
a  suitable  certificate  is  made  out,  of  how  long  and  with  whom 
John  served,  and  send  it  to  Washington,  and  in  due  time  you  will 
receive  your  warrant.  Isn't  that  a  good  bit  of  news,  Mrs.  Gadsby?" 
"  Yes,"  slowly  muttered  the  widow,  "  if  it  proves  true." 
"  And  now  I'm  going  over  to  Isaac's  widow,  to  tell  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairwell.    "  It  will  make  her  so  happy." 

"A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  replied  Mrs. 
Gadsby.  "  I  shan't  place  any  dependence  on  receiving  my  pen- 
sion till  it  is  fairly  in  my  hand." 

Mrs.  Gadsby  would  not  see  a  bright  side  to  anything.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  it  with  the  widow  Isaac :  for  when  her  sister  told  her  of 
her  unuexpected  good  luck,  tears  of  grateful  joy  coursed  down  her 
cheeks,  and  expressions  of  thankfulness  were  on  her  tongue ;  her 
load  of  care  was  lightened,  and  the  world  was  all  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Gadsby  so  resolutely  persisted  that  she  should  never  live 
to  realize  any  advantage  from  obtaining  her  land  warrant  that  Mr. 
Fairwell  offered  to  advance  her  the  money,  taking  the  land  at  its 
present  valuation  ;  so  that  she  received  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  in  cash,  which  he  safely  invested  at  eight  percent.,  and 
when  it  was  all  done,  and  her  interest  even  paid  in  advance,  and 
Mrs.  Gadsby  was  removed  to  a  comfortable  home  beside  pleasant 
neighbors,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  what  she  had  received, 
she  said  she  thought  it  real  mean  that  Congress  did  not  allow 
twice  as  much  land  to  poor  widows,  for  then  it  would  have  dono 
them  some  good.  Now  it  was  only  a  mere  trifle  ;  it  would  take 
five  hundred  dollars  to  put  her  in  a  comfortable  way  of  living. 

Mrs.  Gadsby  would  not  be  happy  in  a  palace,  nor  Mrs.  Fair- 
well  unhappy  in  a  wigwam  ;  and  yet  with  all  our  different  heredi- 
tary temperaments,  we  can  make  clouds  or  sunshine  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  train  ourselves. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
HOM  E, 

BY  TAMAR  ANNE  KKRMODE. 

Ufa  the  place  round  which  our  fondest  feelings  liuger, 
The  very  name  brings  thoughts  of  joy  and  love; 

The  happiness  found  round  the  fireside  circle, 
Must  be  the  nearest  to  the  joys  above. 

In  after  days  we  look  with  fond  affection, 

Back  to  the  home  where  pawed  our  youthful  years ; 

Again  at  eve  we're  seated  round  the  table, 

Ag/iiti  pass  through  our  childish  hopes  and  fears. 

Ilome  is  the  place  to  which  our  holiest  thoughts 

Cling  like  the  ivy  to  the  old  oak  tree; 
And  though  as  years  pass  on,  we're  from  it  severed, 

It  lives  forever— in  our  memory. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GALLEY-SLAVE. 

A  TAT  jK  OK  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

BT   MRS.  L.  9.  COODWIS. 

Upon  an  early  summer  morn,  a  young:  man,  poorly  dad,  was 
furtively  and  rapidly  traversing  hill  and  dale,  avoiding  the  public 
road,  as  if  to  battle  some  expected  pursuit.  He  was  tall  and  mus- 
cular, and  his  countenance,  though  evincing  the  lines  of  deep 
passion,  yet  bore  the  tokens  of  beauty  and  goodness. 

"  I  must  have  refreshment  straightway,"  the  traveller  said,  in 
his  native  language  of  France,  suppressing  his  panting,  and  exert- 
ing himself  for  manly  utterance,  as  much  as  though  critical  ears 
were  in  hearing.  "  I  could  do  little  more  were  all  Toulouse  in 
close  pursuit." 

Leaning  his  shoulder  exhaustedly  against  one  of  a  clump  of 
trees,  he  sent  behind  from  the  elevation  he  had  gained  a  groping, 
protracted  gaze  through  the  waning  shadows,  meantime  listening 
with  intenseness  which  must  have  caught  up  the  farthest  untoward 
sound.  His  first  movement  was  a  start  upright,  but  it  was  in  tri- 
umph rather  than  terror;  for  with  clasped  hands  and  lifted  eyes  he 
exclaimed,  fervently : 

"  Great  God  !  am  I  really  escaped  from  the  degrading  servitude 
to  which  I  was  so  rigorously  subjected  ?  Shall  I  sec  again  my 
mother,  and  feel  her  warm  embrace  !  Praise  be  to  Thee  !  Ha," 
he  added,  when  eyes  and  hands  had  been  gradually  lowered, 
"  yonder  do  I  sec  a  dwelling — or  is  it  but  a  huge  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  campagne  V 

Crouching  so  as  to  exalt  the  object,  he  saw  traced  distinctly 
against  the  brightening  sky  the  outline  of  gables  and  a  chimney. 
Thus  assured,  the  stranger  struggled  forward  to  reach  the  cottage, 
and  ask  its  hospitalities. 

"  I  like  not  to  alarm  the  sleepers  by  loud  knocking,"  the  way- 
farer said  to  himself,  with  his  knuckles  touching  the  panel ;  "  bet- 
ter I  sit  down  here  and  wait — they  will  soon  be  astir." 

He  sank  noiselessly  upon  the  stone  step,  and  leaned  his  head 
aside  against  the  door-post.  Overcome  by  fatigue,  and  soothed 
by  the  cluttering  of  swallows  under  the  eaves,  and  the  perfume 
exhaling  from  neat  flower-beds  of  the  little  yard,  he  fell  almost 
immediately  into  partial  slumber.  Some  consciousness  of  his  sit- 
uation remained  ;  the  ghost  of  the  terrors  he  had  slain  rose  before 
him,  scoffing  at  the  incautiousness  which  had  led  him  hither,  to 
weigh  a  stranger's  benevolence  against  the  cupidity  natural  to  the 
race — to  stake  the  freedom  of  the  whole  body  against  the  cravings 
of  the  stomach  and  repose  of  the  eyelids. 

Alarmed  by  this  view  of  the  imagination,  its  subject  would  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  danger,  and  flying  to  the  fields,  have 
sought  out  some  place  of  concealment  for  the  day  ;  but  to  his  utter 
dismay,  on  attempting  to  rise,  he  discovered  his  limbs  divided  at 
every  joint,  and  his  spine  twice  severed  in  its  length.  Helpless  as 
one  dead,  he  could  but  await  the  consequences  of  his  rashness,  if 
such  it  was.  A  few  moments,  and  the  hideous  incubus  was  ban- 
ished by  a  woman's  wail  within  the  hitherto  silent  cottage,  nis 
eves  unclosed,  turning  involuntarily  to  meet  the  sound  ;  while  his 
mind  awoke  but  slowly.  Through  a  chink  between  the  hinges  of 
the  door,  appeared  the  centre-point  of  a  picture,  all  the  residue 
being  closed  in  by  the  narrowness  cf  the  perspective. 

At  a  window  a  young  girl  of  surpassing  loveliness  bent,  prun- 
ing with  tendcrcst  care  a  moss-rose,  growing  from  a  pot  of  green- 
painted  wood  placed  on  the  sill.  The  delicacy  and  regularity  of 
her  features,  and  graceful  proportions  of  her  form,  were  clearly 
defined  against  the  hue  of  sunrise  pressing  in  at  the  casement — 
the  one  from  which  alone  the  shutter  had  been  folded  back  for  its 
admission.  It  was  evident  that  some  association  mingled  bitter 
wiih  the  native  sweetness  of  her  task ;  for  her  tears  were  softly 
falling,  and  the  rare  wealth  of  leaf,  bud  and  blossom  was  wet  with 
the  hallowed  dew. 

"Iio3ine,"  said  the  wailing  voice — and  there  was  something  of 
querulousness  in  its  tone — "  why  idle  away  th«  hour  binding  to 
your  heart  those  stems,  when  presently  all  that  can  remain  to  you 
of  them  will  be  the  laceration  of  their  thorns  '." 

"  The  breakfast  waits,  my  mother — has  some  time  waited," 
replied  the  flower-girl,  in  accents  of  faltering  music.  "Are  you 
ready  now  to  partake  it  t" 

"  No,  no.  Who  of  us  can  breakfast,  not  knowing  when  or 
whero  the  next  can  be  eaten  ?  Even  these  little  ones  have  lost 
their  appetite  with  the  thought.  Your  spreading  the  cloth,  Rosine, 
was  as  idle  as  is  your  care  of  the  plant." 

" Perchance,"  resumed  the  girl,  after  a  slight  pause — "I  have 
been  thinking,  that  M.  Sethier  may  allow  me  to  take  away  with 
us  this  one  little  rose-shrub,  siuce  it  is  wo  who  have  cultivated  it 
from  the  merest  slip." 


"Do  not  so  delude  yourself,"  rejoined  her  mother,  quickly  and 
bitterly.  "  Our  landlord  is  not  the  man  to  grant  indulgences,  be 
they  never  so  insignificant.  Depend  on  it,  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  take  hence  nothing  beyond  the  dust  which  may  cleave  to  our 
feet — and  that  I  shall  desire  to  shake  from  mine  as  a  testimony 
against  him.  Besides,  silly  child,  whither  would  you  convey 
your  treasure  ?  You  forget  that  we  are  tt  go  forth  as  shelterless 
wanderers !" 

"  Joscphic,  wife,"  spoke  a  third  and  masculine  voice,  in  a  ten- 
der, subdued  key,  "forbear  upbraiding  the  pooi  lamb  Let  her 
have  what  pleasure  she  may.  And  neither  yoursel.",  I  pray,  lay 
our  misfortune  so  deeply  to  heart.  Be  comforted  ;  we  wiii  trust  in 
the  Lord  and  do  good,  and  we  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily 
we  shall  be  fed." 

The  only  answer  was  the  renewal  of  the  waitings  ;  and  childish 
voices  blending,  swelled  it  to  an  expression  of  the  most  abject 
grief.  It  was  only  now  that  the  inadvertent  listener  at  the  thres- 
hold fully  recovered  himself.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  knocked 
lightly,  saying  in  his  heart,  as  he  did  so: 

"  Fellow  suffering  begets  confidence ;  here  I  shall  not  claim 
sympathy  in  vain.  Who  knows,  alas !  but  even  in  my  extremity, 
I  may  be  able  to  impart  some  consolation  '." 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  undersized,  sinewless-looking 
man,  who  had  the  air  of  grass  that  has  fallen  under  the  mower's 
scythe.  Nevertheless,  on  seeing  before  him  the  worn  stranger, 
the  man  civilly  accosted  him,  opening  wider  the  door  with  instinc- 
tive hospitality.  The  other  accepted  the  silent  invitation.  Paus- 
ing when  he  had  crossed  the  threshold,  without  making  known 
his  name  or  whence  he  was,  he  said  that  he  was  a  traveller,  who 
greatly  needed  food  and  a  place  of  concealment  where  to  repose  a 
little. 

"  The  first,  bless  God,  we  can  give  you !"  responded  the  farmer, 
scanning  interestedly,  but  with  no  unwelcome  curiosity,  the  voung 
man's  handsome  fave  and  noble  figure,  "  and  the  last  you  should 
have  as  freely  were  it  ours  to  give.  But  this  same  morning  we 
are  to  be  turned  out  from  the  cottage  for  the  rent,  Rosine,"  add- 
ed the  father — he  struggled  for  a  cheerful  tone — addressing  the 
young  girl  by  the  window,  who  had  dried  her  tears,  and  was  look- 
ing timidly  toward  the  stranger,  "take  the  liavaroise  to  the  table; 
we  have  now  a  guest  who  will  help  us  to  enjoy  the  meal." 

The  mother  of  the  beautiful  Rosine  was  sitting  in  a  corner  near 
a  tiny,  earthen  stove,  over  which  the  breakfast  had  been  prepared. 
She  had  silenced  her  ebullition  of  sorrow,  but  did  not  lift  her  face 
from  her  lap,  where  it  lay  buried.  Her  long  hair,  which  she  had 
torn  in  her  agony,  was  flung  in  wild  disorder  about  her  shoulders. 
Three  little  boys  clung  to  her  knees,  and  by  whispering  in  her 
ears,  sweetly  endeavored  to  divert  her  from  her  woe. 

" Mother," pleaded  one,  "only  look,  what  a  tall  gentleman  it  is 
that's  come — father  isn't  up  to  his  shoulder." 

"  His  eyes  are  just  as  black  as  Rosine's ;  and  sec,  mother,  see ! 
she's  looking  at  his  moustache — Rosie  is,"  said  his  elder  brother. 

"  Somebody's  here — somebody  be,"  lisped  the  youngest ;  and 
he  tried  to  make  up  for  his  limited  acquirements  in  speech,  by 
plucking  at  his  mother's  sleeve,  and  insinuating  his  baby  fingers 
beneath  her  forehead. 

But  their  united  persuasions  were  for  a  time  unavailing.  She 
continued  motionless  while  her  husband  brought  their  guest  a 
basin  of  refreshing  water,  in  which  to  bathe  his  face  and  hands, 
with  a  white,  freshly-ironed  towel,  which  he  unfolded  ready  for 
wiping.  Rosine  had  come  forward  and  arranged  the  dishes  upon 
the  table,  her  eldest  little  brother  ran  and  drew  the  stools  around, 
and  all  was  in  waiting.  There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  father 
and  daughter  glanced  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  bowed  one  by 
the  stove;  the  former  took  a  step  nearer  her,  but  dropped  his  reso- 
lution, and  passing  over  to  the  stranger's  side,  said  in  his  car : 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  wife ;  she  is  not  strong,  and  our 
calamity  quite  drives  her  to  despair." 

He  placed  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  board,  Rosine  sat  at  its 
head  ;  and  the  guest,  at  a  sign  from  the  master,  occupied  a  place 
on  the  young  girl's  right.  Two  of  the  three  hoys  climbed  to  stools 
on  either  side  their  father,  while  the  smaller  was  received  on  his 
knee.  To  the  unexpected  delight  of  the  household,  just  when 
grace  had  been  said,  the  disconsolate  woman  rose  up,  smoothed 
hack  her  loosened  hair,  and  quietly  joined  tlnm  at  the  breakfast. 
Rosine  would  have  resigned  her  station,  but  r,er  mother  bade  oth- 
erwise, and  took  herself  the  daughter's  customary  place  opposite 
the  guest. 

The  father  helped  around  the  fresh  butter,  and  eggs,  and  barley 
cakes,  and  Rosine  poured  the  bavaroise — blushing  crimson  the 
while,  to  observe  that  the  young  stranger  grew  careless  of  the  calls 
of  appetite,  in  resting  his  eyes  admiringly  upon  her  face. 

The  meal  proceeded  in  silence,  the  children  being  under  differ- 
ent discipline  from  those  who  concentrate  bedlam  over  their  plates ; 
Rosine  and  her  father  keeping  silence  from  embarrassment  and 
consideration  of  her  mother ;  and  as  to  the  other,  he  had  grown 
absorbed  in  a  plan  of  his  own — albeit  one,  as  we  shall  presently 
sec,  having  special  reference  to  the  family  so  kindly  ministering 
to  his  wants. 

At  length  Josephie  herself  took  the  word ;  and  what  could  be 
the  theme  of  any,  aside  from  the  trial  which  awaited  them  !  Now, 
however,  she  was  far  calmer.  It  was  evident  that  her  disclosures 
were  prompted  by  shame  because  of  the  situation  in  which  so  well- 
bred  a  stranger  had  surprised  them,  and  a  pardonable  vanity  to 
modify  the  impressions  he  would  naturally  have  received. 

"  None  else  ever  saw  us  as  you  have  seen,"  she  began  address- 
ing him  ;  "  we  are  commonly  as  happy  a  family  as  the  sun  any- 
where shines  upon.  But  six  months  ugo  sickness  came  in  at  our 
door,  and  by  that  all  our  prosperity  is  blasted.  My  good  man  was 
the  first  seized,  next  our  daughter,  and  lastly  myself.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  we  have  been  unable  to  raise  the  rent,  which  falls 


I  due  to-day ;  and  the  landlord  is  a  hard  hearted  man  and  inexo- 

1  rable." 

Only  a  tremulous  voice  betrayed  the  emotions  of  her  soul  while 
she  thus  explained.  The  stranger  listened  to  the  tale  with  tears 
of  sympathy,  but  turning  to  the  host,  said  respectfully : 

"If  I  maybe  bold  enough  to  speak  so,  you've  a  well  spread 
board  for  a  household  so  reduced  ;  also,  I  saw  kinc  and  plenty  of 
fowls  at  the  yard." 

"  They  are  M  Stkhier's,"  was  the  reply ;  "  everything  here  is 
his,  being  the  appliances  of  the  farm.  While  we  stay,  we  have  the 
ample  maintenance  you  see ;  now  we  must  go,  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren will  be  without  food  and  shelter,  and  I  without  the  means  to 
provide  them  with  any." 

"I  thank  you  for  this  frankness  to  me  a  stranger,  and  one  who, 
as  he  has  actually  acknowledged  to  you,  is  denied  the  right  to  pass 
through  the  country  like  an  honest  citizen." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  conceal ;  and  as  to  yourself,  young  sir, 
if  yours  is  a  false  heart,  the  face  is  likewise  false,  since  that  speaks 
only  in  your  favor." 

"  Thank  you  again.  Neither  will  I  make  any  reserve  longer. 
My  name  is  Roderique  Dubois,  and  I  have  near  Nice  as  good  a 
mother  as  even  these  children  can  have.  But  this  much  helps  you 
not — to  what  does  your  rent  amount?" 

"  Forty  francs." 

"  I  will  give  you  the  means  to  pay  it.  I  have  just  escaped  from 
the  galleys;  whoever  secures  and  takes  back  an  escaped  prisoner, 
is  entitled  to  a  reward  of  fifty  francs.  Put  a  cord  around  my  body  ; 
I  will  follow  you  to  the  city :  they  will  recognize  me,  and  you  will 
receive  the  money." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  father.  "My  children 
should  starve  before  I  could  do  so  base  a  thing !" 

The  generous  young  man  insisted  ;  and  at  last  declared  that  he 
would  go  and  deliver  himself  up,  if  his  host  would  not  consent  to 
take  him.  After  a  long  struggle  the  latter  yielded,  and  took  his 
preserver  by  the  arm  to  lead  him  away. 

"  I  have  one  request  to  make,"  said  the  convict,  looking  ex- 
pressively at  Rosine,  and  for  the  first  time  addressing  a  word  to 
her.  "  It  is  that  you  will  visit  my  mother  ( I  will  write  down  her 
residence  with  this  pencil  on  a  blank  leaf  of  this  good  book  upon 
the  shelf — there,  there  it  is),  and  comfort  her  concerning  me.  Tell 
her  nothing  of  what  has  here  occurred  ;  but  tell  her  that  yon  have 
seen  her  son,  that  ho  still  is  brave  of  spirit,  and  still — "  He 
paused  suddenly,  unable  to  repress  his  filial  emotions,  and  only 
trusted  himself  further  with,  "  You  quite  understand  all  I  would 
convey."    With  a  hasty  wave  of  the  hand,  he  quitted  the  cottage. 

"  Paul,  Paul !"  cried  Josephie  to  her  husband,  half-reproaehfully, 
and  throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  she  wept  louder  than  before. 
Rosine,  sharing  her  mother's  revolution  of  feeling,  fell  on  her 
bosom,  clasping  her  neck,  and  mingled  silent  tears ;  while  her 
brothers  watched  from  a  perch  on  the  yard  gate  the  two  retreating 
forms,  mutely  wondering  over  the  scene  they  were  too  young  to 
understand. 

They  arrived  at  the  city — at  the  mayor's  office.  Twice  since 
they  set  out  had  Paul  Arsene  urged  lil>crty  upon  his  prisoner, 
with  tears  on  his  checks ;  but  it  was  firmly  rejected,  and  he  was 
delivered  up.  Everybody  was  surprised  that  a  little  man  like 
Paul  Arsene  had  been  able  to  capture  a  strong,  young  fellow,  such 
as  was  Roderique  Dubois;  but  that  this  had  been  done,  the  proof 
was  before  them.  The  fifty  francs  were  paid,  and  the  prisoner 
sent  back  to  the  galleys. 

Paul  saw  him  depart  under  guard,  without  even  the  privilege  of 
showing  any  recognition  of  his  boundless  generosity.  But  after 
ho  was  gone,  the  poor  man  was  so  much  overcome  by  the  thought 
of  Roderique's  unhappy  state,  and  of  the  anguish  which  the  mother 
of  such  a  son  must  be  endaring  on  his  account,  that  he  resolved 
to  seek  again  the  mayor's*  office,  determined  to  render  back  the 
money  which  he  felt  to  be  the  price  of  others'  wretchedness. 

Nearing  the  place,  he  observed  a  veiled  female  figure  glide  past 
and  enter  before  him.  On  opening  the  door,  he  saw  this  female 
upon  her  knees  before  the  mayor,  who  inquired,  as  having  allnsion 
to  some  petition  from  her : 

"  How  know  yon  this  young  man's  offence  is  so  light,  since  yon 
assert  yourself  a  stranger,  who  never  met  him  before  this  morning  V 

"  Does  not  his  face  give  surety  that  ho  is  no  reckless  violator  of 
his  country's  laws  V  stammered  the  fair  pleader,  adding :  "  I  can 
tell  your  honor  that  which  will  prove  him  the  noblest  of  beings !" 

Listening  to  the  familiar  voice,  Paul  sprang  forward  and  knelt 
beside  his  blushing  daughter.  Together  they  told  all  the  truth  ; 
and  his  honor  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  wrote  immediately  to 
the  minister  of  justice,  begging  the  prisoner's  release.  This  letter 
Rosine  presented  in  person  ;  while  the  father,  with  another  fifty 
francs,  which  the  mayor  had  given  him  from  his  own  purse,  has- 
tened to  relieve  his  waiting  family. 

The  minister  examined  into  the  affair,  and  finding  that  young 
Dubois  had  been  convicted  only  of  uttering  a  word  which  was 
construed  as  treasonable,  he  ordered  his  release. 

"  You  can  now  comfort  your  mother  with  your  own  presence," 
said  Rosine,  interrnpting  his  outpouring  of  amazed  gratitude  to 
her  as  his  benefactress.  ■  , 

"And  vou,  dearest  Rose,  will  you  not  go  with  me  and  receive 
my  mother's  blessing  as  her  future  daughter  ?"  returned  Rode- 
rique, with  impassioned  earnestness. 

The  nuptials  of  Roderique  and  Rosine,  which  occurred  not 
many  months  later,  were  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  prime 
minister,  who,  after  the  ceremony,  presented  the  bride,  as  her 
dowry,  with  a  deed  of  the  Tarm  so  long  occupied  by  her  family, 
having  privately  made  the  purchase  of  M.  Se'thicr  with  that  intent. 
Thus,  with  a  competency,  and  a  brido  who  was  the  blessing  of  her 
home  circle,  to  which  her  excellent  stepmother  was  now  added , 
was  recompensed  tho  disinterested  goodness  of  the  galley-slave. 


BALLOTJ'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SPIRIT  STORMS. 

BY    FRANK  FP.EELOVE. 

Dost  thou  ask  why  my  spirit  is  fearfully  moved, 

When  thine  sleepeth  calmly  while  dreaming  of  bliss? 

Go!  ask  of  the  storm-spirit  tearing  the  wood, 
'■0  why,  wrothy  monster,  a  vision  like  this?" 

And  the  spirit  will  bid  thee,  u  Flee,  mortal,  away ! 

Go!  dream  iu  the  peaceful  vale  yet  while  ye  may." 

I  know  thy  mild  eye  glanceth  softly  with  love, 
And  thy  bosom  is  ever  a  sanctum  of  peace ; 

For  gazing  ou  high  at  the  mansions  above, 
Thy  heart  but  reflects  the  bright  glory  it  sees ; 

And  thy  life  a  bright,  unruffled  vision  appears, 

Of  calm,  heavenly  beauty,  unsullied  by  tears. 

Thou  askest,  "  0  why  do  these  storms  vex  thy  soul? 

0  why  not  in  peacefuluess  dream  out  thy  life? 
Is  the  swift  race  too  tedious  that  leads  to  tlje  goal, 

That  with  fearful  emotions  the  path  must  be  rife?  • 
Is  it  not  enough  to  be  happy  while  here, 
And  leave  these  fierce  storms  for  the  element's  sphere?" 

I  know  thy  lip  whispers,  "  Be  geutle!  be  good!" 

But,  mortal,  my  heart  is  not  tuned  like  thine  own; 
Go  thou !  bid  the  raging  storm  spare  the  bright  wood — 

Away  !  bid  the  avalanche  stay  ou  its  throne : 
The  tempest  may  stay  for  that  low  voice  of  thine — 
Not  emotions  that  torture  a  bosom  like  mine. 

Wouldst  thou  have  all  thy  life  long  a  beautiful  hour? 

No  tempests  to  vex  the  calm,  unruffled  lake? 
0  mortal,  these  storms  rage  terrific  iu  power, 

But  gentle  peace  crowdeth  and  creeps  in  their  wake; 
And  like  nature,  when  fiercer  emotions  are  spent, 
In  showers  of  soft  teardrops  my  sorrows  find  vent. 

Still  thou  askest,  u  0  why  thus  let  storms  vex  thy  soul?" 

Ask  nature  why  tempests  ride  loose  o'er  the  earth  : 
Emotion  will  vex  till  the  heart  reach  the  goal, 

While  the  demon  of  storms  peals  the  wild  anthem  forth; 
For  my  heart  springs  up  fiercely  to  meet  the  wild  sky — 
Divest  it  of  thrilling  emotion,  'twill  die. 

When  the  wrath  of  the  tempest  is  spent,  all  is  still, 

And  after  emotion  I'm  fearfully  calm; 
Most  soothingly  nature  with  tremulous  trill 

Pours  o'er  the  torn  spirit  her  kindliest  balm ; 
Then  nature,  life,  love  and  kiud  friendship  I  own, 
And  my  spirit  quails  down  to  its  own  earthly  home. 

Then,  mortal,  I  long  for  thy  sweet,  heavenly  smile; 

1  can  dream  of  the  good,  in  those  soft,  gentle  eyes; 
But  come  not  when  tempests  are  raging  the  while, 

And  the  demon  of  storms  rides  the  troublous  skies; 
For  my  wild,  reckless  spirit  I  fear  could  not  trace 
The  soft  glance  that  speaks  from  thy  pitying  face. 

Thou  knowest  naught,  mortal,  of  these  fierce  storms 
That  torture  and  rack  my  keen  spirit  with  woe; 

And  thankful  be  thou  these  maddening  alarms 
May  ne'er  scatter  lines  on  thy  calm,  placid  brow; 

But — when  storms  are  blown  over— the  sun  bursts  forth. 

His  glory  enhanced  by  the  tempest  s  fierce  wrath ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CHEATED  OF  A  WHOLE  YEAR. 

BY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 

There  were  lights  flashing  quickly  before  the  windows  of  Far- 
mer Sidney  ;  and  as  the  shutters  were  all  wide  open,  they  revealed 
the  large,  low  rooms  all  hung  with  Christmas  wreaths,  and  filled 
in  every  corner  with  evergreen  shrubs.  A  wood  fire,  on  which 
were  piled  logs  of  maple,  and  hickory,  and  the  highly-prized  knot 
walnut,  would  have  almost  rivalled  the  Yule  fires  of  "  merrie  Eng- 
land ;"  while  the  innumerable  candles,  hung  up  before  shining 
sconces  on  the  low  walls,  threw  over  the  scene  a  brightness  almost 
as  warm  in  its  rich  light  as  the  modern  gas  light.  The  floors, 
guiltless  of  covering,  were  scoured  almost  to  marble  whiteness. 
In  the  largest  room,  the  chairs  had  been  displaced  by  board  seats 
running  entirely  round  the  room,  and  covered  for  the  occasion 
with  white  cloth.  In  the  long  back  room,  the  same  fashion  was 
adopted,  except  that  here  the  seats  surrounded  tables,  covered 
also,  and  set  out  in  true  country  style ;  the  rich,  wholesome  and 
abundant  food  making  up  for  the  lack  of  silver  and  cut-glass. 

In  a  smaller  room,  sat  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  The  former 
was  clad  in  a  new  suit  of  homespun  cloth,  with  immense  brass 
buttons,  a  checked  neckcloth,  high-heeled  brogans,  and  a  scarlet 
vest.  His  wife  appeared  in  the  glory  of  a  new  cap,  and  a  smart 
calico  gown,  with  figures  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate  on  its  white 
ground.  Both  sported  immense  bandannas,  but  the  lady's  was 
blue  and  the  gentleman's  red.  This  room  had  a  carpet,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  large  chairs,  in  which  were  placed  as  many 
elderly  ladies,  who  beguiled  the  time  by  taking  snuff.  All  this 
preparation  was  made,  partly  because  it  was  Christmas,  and  partly 
because  the  farmer's  two  daughters  were  to  bo  married.  There 
were  nearly  a  hundred  people  invited,  inclading  the  connections 
of  the  Sidneys,  and  those  of  the  two  bridegrooms,  Joseph  Holly 
and  Samuel  Low.  The  latter  gentleman  brought  five  cousins  with 
him,  all  tall,  perpendicular  and  elderly.  The  former  brought 
them  almost  by  dozens. 

It  was  to  be  a  very  merry  time ;  but,  somehow,  premeditated 
joy  never  comes  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  two  only  daughters 
were  about  leaving  the  paternal  home,  and  one  of  them  seemed, 
to  all  their  acquaintance,  to  be  "  throwing  herself  away,"  in  popu- 
lar phrase,  upon  one  who  was  little  likely  to  appreciate  the  sacri- 
fice   Samuel  Low  was  a  good,  quiet,  inoff  nsivo  man,  well  suited 


in  character  and  manners  to  his  bride,  Mary  Sidney,  who  was 
known  all  over  the  neighborhood  as  the  gentlest  and  most  amiable 
creature  living.  Sophia  was  ao  different  1  There  was  a  wild  dash 
of  recklessness  about  her  that  startled  and  pained  her  friends,  and 
distressed  and  puzzled  her  sister.  They  could  not  know  the  deep 
and  poetical  nature  of  the  girl,  or  they  would  have  soothed  instead 
of  irritating  her  reckless  disposition.  How  could  they  indeed, 
when  there  was  not  a  spark  of  it  in  any  of  the  beings  round  her  ? 

She  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Downeville  farmers,  who  had 
almost  all,  at  one  time  or  another,  admired  her,  for  Sophia  was 
handsome,  and  when  she  was  not  up  in  the  clouds,  she  was  very 
companionable.  Not  one  of  them  came  up  to  her  ideal  by  many 
degrees.  She  wanted  companionship,  and  she  could  not  find  it. 
She  had  a  soul,  and  to  her  view,  the  people  around  her  were  mere 
clods. 

Where  the  culture  had  come  from,  that  distinguished  Sophia 
Sidney  from  others  of  her  kind,  no  one  knew  ;  but  all  knew  that 
her  outward  advantages  had  been  few  and  small, — that  intellect 
and  genius  were  words  unknown  in  the  vocabulary  of  Downeville, 
and  that  her  life  had  apparently  no  aim  or  object  beyond  her  sis- 
ter's similar  one,  and  yet  they  could  not  help  seeing,  if  they  did 
not  understand,  the  difference  between  Sophia  and  Mary. 

But  the  liking  for  the  sisters  was  in  proportion  to  circumstances. 
If  an  idle,  inefficient  girl  in  the  neighborhood  wanted  a  bonnet  or 
a  dress  altered,  she  would  take  it  to  Mary  ;  but  if  death  or  sorrow 
of  any  kind  entered  a  family,  it  was  Sophia  who  was  always  sent 
for.  For  the  rest,  the  reader  must  choose  between  them,  and  de- 
termine which  was  most  worthy  of  being  liked. 

A  humdrum  sort  of  courtship  had  been  Mary  Sidney's.  Mr. 
Low  had  come  every  evening,  and  the  quiet  girl  had  sat  sewing  or 
knitting,  seldom  lifting  her  gentle  eyes  from  her  work,  while  he 
talked  with  her  father  about  crops.  Sophia's  had  been  more 
stormy.  For  days  together,  she  had  kept  herself  apart  in  her 
chamber,  and  would  not  come  down  to  speak  to  her  lover ;  usually 
for  some  trifling  difference  of  opinion,  or  at  worst,  a  fancied  re- 
buke on  his  part.  As  he  was  passionate,  too,  these  troubles  could 
not  but  cast  a  shade  over  their  coming  life,  and  it  was  with  some 
solicitude  that  Mary  thought  of  her  sister's  stormy  future,  which 
seemed  so  different  from  her  own.  But  she  reasoned  from  no  ap- 
preciation of  Sophia's  real  character  any  more  than  others  did, 
only  that  her  amiability  was  hurt  by  the  frequent  jars  that  oc- 
curred. And  yet  Joseph  was  not  deserving  of  the  censure  passed 
on  him.  The  wedding  night  had  now  come,  and  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  sat  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  minister.  The  girls  were 
yet  in  their  own  room,  and  the  people  who  were  invited  flocked 
into  the  little  side-room,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 
There  was  an  awkward  silence  which  the  company  could  not  fill, 
for  the  farms  and  the  season  had  been  fully  discussed. 

Now  the  minister  and  his  wife  arrived,  and  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  wedding  had  also  come.  The  younger  part  of  the  guests 
were  impatient  for  the  dance,  and  cast  long  and  lingering  glances 
into  the  large  room,  in  which  already  Old  Bob  the  fiddler  was 
seated  on  an  empty  hogshead,  draped  round  with  white  cloth,  and 
half  hidden  by  huge  evergreens.  Every  one  was  ready,  except 
that  one  of  the  bridegrooms  had  not  arrived.  Samuel  Low  was 
there,  with  his  quiet  face,  and  was  waiting  patiently  for  Mr.  Holly 
to  make  his  appearance.  The  hour  passed  off,  and  he  did  not 
come ;  and  Sophia  was  in  a  state  of  high  and  angry  excitement, 
which,  however,  she  allowed  no  one  but  Mary  to  witness.  "  Go 
down,"  said  Sophia;  "even  if  he  comes  to  night,  he  shall  be  no 
husband  for  me."  And  she  turned  away  to  hide  a  passionate 
tear.  Mary  was  unwilling  to  obey  her,  but  finding  that  the  peo- 
ple below  were  expecting  her,  she  consented,  and  in  a  short  half 
hour,  Sophia  heard  the  dancers'  feet  on  the  old  oak  floor.  No 
inducement  could  persuade  her  to  go  down,  until  at  a  pause  in  the 
dance  she  heard  Holly's  well-known  footstep  on  the  gravel-walk. 
Then  she  rushed  down  and  mingled  with  the  gay  groups. 

"  Dance  with  me,  Willie,"  she  said,  to  young  William  Elton, 
who  had  liked  Sophia  before  she  knew  Holly. 

"  Dance  with  you? — yes,  through  life,  if  it  were  not  for  Joseph's 
jealousy,"  said  the  youth.  In  a  moment  they  were  within  the  set, 
and  as  Holly  came  up  the  steep  bank  before  the  door,  he  saw  them 
distinctly,  for  she  had  chosen  her  place  before  the  window. 

It  had  not  been  his  fault  that  he  was  not  there  in  season,  and 
when  he  came  up  the  lane,  he  felt  prepared  to  tell  why  he  had  not, 
for  he  expected  to  find  Sophia  sad  and  anxious  in  her  chain  ber, 
and  now  to  find  her  gay  and  merry,  dancing  with  William  Elton, 
it  was  too  much.  He  had  set  out  very  early,  intending  to  arrive 
long  before  dusk.  On  his  way  he  bad  to  pass  a  bridge  which 
spanned  a  little  stream,  so  boisterous  in  its  wild  flow  that  it  sel- 
dom or  ever  had  been  frozen  over.  A  part  of  the  bridge  had  been 
displaced  by  the  heavy  ice,  and  an  unguarded  step  had  thrown 
him. headlong  into  the  rapid  brook.  A  countryman,  passing  at 
the  time  with  a  sled,  succeeded  in  helping  him  out  without  injury, 
but  thoroughly  drenched  as  he  was,  he  would  not  proceed,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  man  was  not  going  on  the  road  to  Mr.  Sidney's, 
and  he  could  find  no  one  to  take  a  message  there. 

With  the  clothes  rapidly  stiffening  around  him,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  nearest  house,  where  his  garments  were  dried  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  by  the  roaring  kitchen  fire.  From  this  house,  all 
had  gone  to  the  wedding,  except  the  farm  hands  and  the  dairy 
girls.  The  men  put  him  to  bed  ;  the  girls  gave  him  hot  drinks, 
and  0,  traitor  as  thou  wert,  Joseph  Holly,  he  went  to  sleep. 
When  he  awoke,  it  was  hours  past  the  appointed  hour  of  his  mar- 
riage. Putting  on  his  scarcely  dried  clothes,  and  kneading  his 
hat  into  something  like  shape,  he  set  out  again  to  walk,  for  tho 
people  had  taken  every  horse  in  the  stable  to  attend  bid  marriage, 
while  he,  poor  fellow,  was  far  behind.  Weak  from  his  struggle 
in  the  water,  and  scarcely  recovered  from  the  sound  sleep  he  had 
taken,  ho  was  some  time  in  arriving,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  to 


find  Sophia,  not  desponding  and  anxious,  but  apparently  peril, 
happy. 

He  did  not  reflect  that  she,  of  course,  could  not  know  that  his 
tardiness  was  the  result  of  accident.  It  was  terribly  trying  to  his 
proud  heart  to  go  in  at  all,  but  that  bright  wood  fire  in  the  kitchen 
— he  must  try  that  remedy  for  his  deathly  chill,  and  he  opened  the 
door  softly  and  went  in.  Through  the  open  door,  he  saw  Mary's 
kind  face,  and  beckoned  her  to  his  side.  She  learned  all,  and 
went  for  Sophia,  but  the  proud  fit  was  on  her,  and  she  would  not 
see  him. 

Her  refusal,  joined  to  his  other  causes  of  excitement,  in  trying 
to  walk  after  his  fall,  and  the  too  sudden  changes  from  cold  to 
heat,  brought  on  a  violent  illness,  and  by  the  time  that  the  other 
guests  had  departed,  he  was  unable  to  be  removed.  Weeks, 
months  passed  away,  and  the  sickness  continued.  He  was  still  in 
the  farmer's  house,  but  Sophia  had  never  seen  him.  All  the  rest 
had  watched  him  by  turns.  She,  proud  girl,  had  never  entered 
his  room,  although  Mary  had  told  her,  and  the  countr)man  had 
confirmed  his  discovery  of  Holly  in  the  water.  It  was  so  strange, 
Mary  thought,  and  she  carried  her  grief  to  Samuel,  whose  calm 
mind  could  not  understand  such  high-flown  ideas  as  Sophia 
exhibited. 

But  it  came  out — the  whole  truth,  and  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief was  William  Elton.  He  it  was  who  bade  Sophia  believe  that 
Holly  was  intoxicated  when  he  fell  ;  he  it  was  who  continually 
worked  upon  her  sensitive  nature,  adducing  instances  of  Holly's 
dissipation,  and  urging  her  to  give  him  up.  Chance  brought  tho 
whole  mischief  to  the  ears  of  Samuel  Low,  who  for  once  roused 
up  a  passion  worthy  of  Sophia  herself,  so  indignant  was  he  at  tho 
mean  author  of  a  falsehood  towards  a  helpless  man  like  Holly. 
In  fact,  it  was  he  who  had  roused  the  first  prejudice  against  him. 
It  was  a  trying  scene  when  Sophia  went  into  the  sick  room,  and 
the  proud  girl's  lip  quivered  with  emotion,  as  she  saw  the  pallid 
cheek  of  the  invalid,  who  did  not  reproach  her  for  her  belief  in  his 
wrong  doing,  and  only  sought  to  comfort  her  by  loving  words. 
He,  too,  had  lost  some  of  his  pride,  and  in  both,  the  qualities 
which  made  friends  fear  for  their  happiness,  were  softened  down 
and  subdued. 

Again  it  was  Christmas,  and  the  people  who  were  at  Farmer 
Sidney's  last  year,  were  present  again.  Each  person  had  a  pri- 
vate invitation,  and  William  Elton  was  asked,  too.  He  came  un- 
wittingly, and  saw  no  one  of  the  family  except  Mr.  Sidney  and 
his  wife.  He  supposed  it  only  a  Christmas  party,  and  joined  it 
with  alacrity.  Again  Old  Bob  mounted  his  hogshead,  and  Wil- 
liam was  helping  him,  when  all  at  once  there  was  a  dead  hush  in 
the  other  room.  He  crossed  the  entry  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  there  stood  the  bridal  party,  waiting  the  ceremony  which  tho 
minister  had  just  commenced. 

No  stormy  rebuke  of  his  falsehood  could  so  have  unmanned 
him  as  this  sight.  He  left  the  house,  unable  to  bear  the  hundred 
pairs  of  eyes  that  turned  involuntarily  upon  him  ;  for  it  had  all 
been  explained  to  each  individual,  by  Mary  and  her  husband,  in  a 
quiet  whisper  to  every  one.  "  Cheated  out  of  a  year,"  said 
Samuel  Low,  to  his  now  happy  Mary,  "  by  that  vile  Elton." 
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Monalbi.  A  Tale.  Bv  Washington  Allston.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1856.    12mo.    pp.  278. 

The  publishers  deserve  well  of  the  reading  world  for  bringing  out.  in  their 
best  style,  this  exquisite  production.  As  a  mere  narrative,  it  is  fraught  with 
great  dramatic  interest;  but  it  derives  its  greatest  value  from  its  subtle  analy- 
sis of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  Many  passages  in  it  re- 
miud  us  of  Godwin  and  Beckford — not  in  style,  indeed,  but  in  the  development 
of  mental  power.  A  limited  edition  of  "  Monaldi  "  was  published  many  years 
ago;  and  the  possessors  of  those  copies  treasured  them  so  highly,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  one.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  re- 
turn the  well-worn  copy  we  surreptitiously  obtained  ■'  by  means  'twere  pain  to 
hint  on.'' 

Boston  Board  of  Trade. — Weacknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  this  Board,  which  is  filled  with  valuable  statistics,  and  handsomely 
printed  by  Messrs.  Moore  &  Crosby,  No.  1  Water  Street. 

Forest  and  Shore  :  or,  Legends  of  the  Pint-  Tree  Stale.    By  Charles  P.  Ilsley. 

Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  426. 

Here  are  seven  stories  illustrative  of  the  history,  manners  and  traditions  of 
the  8tate  of  Maine — all  exceedingly  well  written,  and  all  interesting.  As  waifs 
on  the  ocean  of  newspaper  literature,  these  tales  have  met  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess.   In  their  present  shape,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  eagerly  sought  after. 

The  New  Age  of  Gold  :  or,  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robert  Dexter  Romaine. 

Written  by  Himself.  Boston :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1856.  12mo.  pp  403. 

A  series  of  thrilling  adventures,  reminding  one  of  Defoe's  Crusoe,  without 
being  amenable  to  the  charge  of  imitation.  It  is  a  startling,  brilliant  and  pic- 
turesque narrative,  abounding  in  the  wild,  the  wonderful,  and  the  pathetic. 

The  Earnest  Man-  A  Sketch  of  the  Character  and  Labors  of  Adoniram  Jud- 
son.  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1850. 
12mo.    pp.  498. 

Mrs.  Conant's  book  is  well-written  and  deeply  interesting.  Tt  supplies  tho 
many  readers  anxious  to  obtain  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Judson.  but  unable  to  pur- 
chase Dr.  Wayland's  larger  work,  with  exactly  what  they  want.  The  book  is 
published  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Judson's  orphan  children. 

Vassal  Morton.  A  Novel.  By  Francis  Parkman.  Boston :  Phillips.  Samp- 
eon  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  411. 

Mr  Parkman  is  known  by  his  admirable  11  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  ard 
"Prairie  and  Mountain  Life.1'  He  has  here  attempted  a  new  line,  and  with 
signal  success.  The  range  of  the  hero's  adventures  covers  a  broad  Meld,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  for  fine  descriptions  of  social  varieties,  scenery  and 
inanucrs. 

Pleasant  Memories  op  Pleasant  Lands.  By  Mrs.  L.  II  Sioourney.  Boston 
aud  Cambridge :  James  Muuroe  &  Co.  1856.  12mo.  pp.  395. 
This  third  edition  of  Mrs.  Sigourncy's  charming  volume  of  reminlSCenCM  of 
travel  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  public  It  contains  no  guide-book 
echoes,  but  the  impressions  made  upon  a  pure  and  cultivated  mind  and  heart, 
by  the  most  interesting  scenes,  persons  aud  objects  in  Europo. 

The  Shoemaker's  Daughters.  Boston  and  Cambridge:  James  Munroe  &  Co. 
1856.  18mo. 

A  delightful  narrative,  illustrating  the  beneficent  effect  of  pure  religion  and 
sound  morality  on  the  characters  and  career  of  the  suffcriDg  poor. 

A  Study  for  Young  Men  :  or.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton. By  Rev.  Thomas  Binney.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  1850. 
18mo.    pp.  149. 

A  reprint  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  "  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion," of  London.  It  holds  up  an  illustrious  example  for  imitation,  aud  lucul- 
cates  admirable  moral  and  religious  principles. 

Sermons  for  the  People.  By  Y.  D  Huntington,  D.  D.  Boston :  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  408. 

These  discourses  are  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  for  eloquence,  learning 
and  original  thought  enjoyed  by  their  distinguished  author.  The  sphere  of 
their  usefulness  will  undoubtedly  be  a  hige  one. 
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LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  this  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  British  cabinet  is 
from  a  drawing  recently  made,  and  is  con- 
fidently presented  as  an  accurate  sketch. 
The  face,  it  will  be  seen,  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  assurance  and  intelligence,  in  neither 
of  which  finalities  is  the  original  lacking. 
Henry  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,  was 
born  October  20,  1784.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1802.  Educated  at  Cambridge, 
he  made  his  entrance  into  public  life  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  from  the  borough  of 
Horsham,  in  the  year  1800.  He  rose  very 
rapidly  after  his  debut,  for  he  supported  the 
ministry  on  every  occasion,  and  exerted  all 
his  ability  and  influence  on  behalf  of  the 
government.  In  the  next  parliament,  ho 
represented  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  1807,  having  joined  the  Portland  admin- 
istration, he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty.  In  1809,  he  succeeded  Sir 
James  Murray  Pulteney  as  secretary-at-war 
— an  oflice  which  he  held  for  nineteen  suc- 
cessive years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  gave  way  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
in  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  Lord 
Godcrich's  cabinet.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  Palmerston  retained  the  office 
of  secretary-at-war,  notwithstanding  the  par- 
ty revolutions  which  occurred,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  cabinets,  and  the  constant  changes 
made  in  other  offices,  is  a  pretty  sure  indica- 
tion that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  important 
post  he  occupied.  During  a  large  portion 
of  this  time,  he  undoubtedly  professed  tory 
politics,  though  he  latterly"  embraced,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  liberal  ideas  of  Canning, 
Lord  Goderich  and  Huskisson.  Indeed  he 
resigned  office  under  the  Wellington  minis- 
try, in  consequence  of  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Iron  Duke,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fracas  occasioned  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kiuon's  vote  on  the  East  Hetford  question. 
He  aided  the  Peel  and  Wellington  cabinet 
in  the  removal  of  the  Catholics'  disabilities 
— a  measure  which  he  advocated  from  the 
outset  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  In  1831, 
Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  first  reform 
bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  found 
a  strenuous  and  powerful  supporter  of  the 
measure  in  Lord  Palmerston.  "  Palmer- 
ston," wrote  Christopher  North,  about  this 
time,  in  Blackwood,  "  was  considered  as  a 
mere  outworn,  fashionable  voluptuary,  cold,  careless  Wast''  all  over  ; 
b«hold  the  spur  is  clapt  to  him,  and  he  turns  out  both  a  declaimer 
and  a  debater  of  the  most  laudable  acerbity — a  very  thorn  in  poor 
Peel's  withers."  "  As  a  speaker,"  writes  Mackenzie,  "  he  rarely 
rises  into  eloquence,  but  has  plain  good  sense,  lively  wit  and  sar- 
castic badinage  completely  at  his  control."  These  weapons  he 
used  effectively  in  support  of  the  reform  bill,  and  shared  in  the 
honors  of  its  success.    His  action  on  this  great  question  cost  him 


LORD  VISCODNT  PALMERSTON. 

his  seat  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  he  had  held  since 
1809,  but  he  was  returned  for  Bletchingley  in  1831.  In  1832,  he 
sat  for  South  Hants,  but  was  defeated  in  the  general  election  of 
1834.  In  1835,  he  was  returned  member  for  Tiverton.  He  was 
foreign  secretary  from  1830  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  cabi- 
net in  1834.  In  184G,  when  the  Whigs  returned  to  power,  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  same  office,  resigning  it  Dec.  22,  1851.  He  lie- 
came  home  secretary  in  1852,  and  has  retained  office  ever  since. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY, 

AT    STRATFORD— UPON— AVON,  ENGLAND. 

This  beautiful  and  ancient  structure  ap- 
pears to  great  advantage  as  seen  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  "  soft-flowing  Avon," 
the  point  of  view  selected  in  our  engraving. 
Its  square  tower  and  tearing  spire,  with  the 
beautiful  elms,  limes  and  poplars  that  sur- 
round it,  are  mirrored  in  the  tranquil  tide. 
Beneath  the  trees  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
old  tombstones  in  the  churchyard.  The 
meadows  on  the  hither  side  of  the  stream 
are  dotted  with  cattle  browsing  the  luxuriant 
herbage.  The  church  is  of  great  antiquity — 
the  precise  period  of  its  erection  being  un- 
known. Camden,  in  his  "  Britannia," 
affirms  that  it  was  erected  by  Archbishop  de 
Stratford  ;  hut  Dugdale  credits  its  building 
to  the  era  of  the  Norman  conquest.  It  is  a 
cruciform  structure,  with  the  tower  rising 
from  tho  centre  of  the  cross.  It  is  visited 
by  literary  pilgrims  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  for  it  is  indissoluble  associated  with 
the  memory  of  Shakspcarc.  Irving  says  :— 
"  We  approached  the  church  through  the 
avenue  of  limes,  and  entered  by  a  Gothic 
porch,  highly  ornamented,  with  carved  doors 
of  massive  oak.  The  interior  is  spacious, 
and  the  architecture  and  embellishments 
superior  to  those  of  most  country  churches. 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of 
nobility  and  gentry,  over  some  of  which 
hang  funeral  escutcheons,  and  banners  droop- 
ing piece-meal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb 
of  Shakspeare  is  in  the  chancel.  The  place 
is  solemn  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave 
before  the  pointed  windows,  and  the  Avon, 
which  runs  at  a  short  distance  frorq  the  walls, 
keeps  up  a  low,  perpetual  murmur.  A  fiat 
stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard  is 
buried.  There  arc  four  lines  inscribed  on 
it,  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and 
which  have  in  them  something  extremely 
awful.  If  they  are  indeed  his  own,  they 
show  that  solitude  about  the  quiet  of  the 
grave  which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensibili- 
ties and  thoughtful  minds. 

Good  niend.  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  du>t  enclosed  here. 
Bleared  he  he  that  fparefl  three  ((tones, 
A  il  l  curst  be  he  that  motea  my  bone*. 

Just  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall, 
is  a  bust  of  Shakspeare,  put  up  shortly  after 
his  death,  and  considered  a  resemblance. 
The  aspect  is  pleasant  and  serene,  with  a 
finely  arched  forehead  ;  and  1  thought  I  could  read  in  it  clear  in- 
dications of  that  cheerful,  social  disposition  by  which  he  was  as 
much  characterized  among  his  contemporaries  as  by  the  vastness 
of  his  genius.   The  inscription  mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of  his 
decease — fifty-three  years,  an  untimely  death  for  the  world  ;  for 
what  fruit  might  not  have  been  expected  from  the  golden  autumn 
of  such  a  mind,  sheltered  as  it  was  from  the  stormy  vicissitudes  of 
life,  and  flourishing  in  the  suushinc  of  popular  and  royal  favor !" 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

THE  CHEAPEST  WEEKLY  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MATURIN  M.  BAX.LOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURTTAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


OUR  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS. 
The  constantly  increasing  business  of  our  publications  has  for  a 
considerable  time  demanded  of  us  increased  facilities  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  same.  This  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
summate in  an  old  building  like  the  one  we  have  so  long  occupied  ; 
and  consequently  the  proprietor  has  purchased  a  large  and  conven- 
ient site  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Boston,  No.  22 
Winter  Street,  where  ho  has  erected  a  large,  convenient,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  edifice,  solely  for  the  publishing  of  his  papers  and 
Magazine,  and  the  various  branches  of  business  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  same.  The  new  publishing  hall  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  due  notice  of  removal  will  be  given  to  our  readers 
and  the  public.  The  building  has  been  arranged  and  erected  upon 
an  entirely  novel  plan,  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  purposes,  under 
the  supervision  of  John  R.  Hall,  architect,  Anthony  Hanson,  mas- 
ter carpenter,  and  D.  H.  Jacobs,  master  mason — three  faithful 
and  competent  builders. 

The  entire  basement,  132  feet  deep  by  28  feet  in  width,  will  be 
occupied  by  our  twelve  Adams  presses,  paper-room,  engine  and 
boiler-room,  etc.  The  first  floor,  of  the  same  large  dimensions, 
and  14  feet  in  height,  will  be  exclusively  occupied  as  our  business 
and  publishing  room,  where  will  be  found  the  cashier's  office,  chief 
bookkeeper,  mailing  clerks,  assorters,  folders  and  packers'  depart- 
ments, and  our  own  business  office.  On  the  second  floor  will  be 
the  editor's  private  room,  proof-reading  room,  and  composing,  or 
type-setting  room.  On  the  third  floor,  are  the  apartments  devoted 
to  our  corps  of  engravers,  and  the  boxwood  blocks,  and  the  machin- 
ery and  material  for  the  engravers'  use.  On  the  fourth  floor  will 
be  the  designers'  and  gilders'  rooms,  with  that  of  other  finishers  in 
various  departments.  On  the  fifth  floor  will  be  carried  on  the 
extensive  business  of  our  bindery — in  the  folding,  pressing,  trim- 
ming, sewing  and  embossing  departments  ;  while  above  all  comes 
a  large  hall  for  the  classification  and  storage  of  our  bound  vol- 
umes, and  back  numbers  of  the  Pictorial,  Flag  and  Magazine. 

With  all  these  arrangements  completed,  we  believe  nothing  is 
ventured  in  saying,  that  our  establishment  is  the  most  extensive 
one  devoted  to  the  newspaper  business,  not  alone  in  the  United 
States,  6m!  in  the  world. 


Mlle.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte. — This  accomplished  young 
pianiste  has  met  with  extraordinary  success  as  a  teacher  of  the 
piano  in  this  city.  She  has  now  a  large  number  of  pupils,  who 
make  rapid  progress  under  her  skilful  tuition.  Her  success  is 
the  more  gratifying,  sinco  it  is  tho  result  of  her  merit  alone  work- 
ing its  way  steadily  into  public  favor. 


Binding. — We  arc  now  prepared  to  bind  Vol.  X.  of  the  Picto- 
rial, in  our  illumined  style,  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  reason  why  provisions  are  so  high  in  New  England  is 
because  there  is  so  much  consumption  here — thinks  the  Post. 

....  Five  Englishman  in  a  row  boat  of  their  own  are  exploring 
tho  inland  navigable  rivers  of  France. 

....  June  4th  was  observed  in  Canada  as  a  general  thanksgiv- 
ing for  peace.    Let  England  look  out  and  keep  the  peace. 

....  The  Russian  bear  is  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  treaty, 
and  emits  an  occasional  growl  at  it. 

....  In  Maryland  a  man  was  lately  sentenced  for  four  years  for 
burning  a  fence — that  was  his  of — fence. 

....  Queen  Victoria  is  thirty-seven  years  old.  She  is  still  tol- 
erably good  looking — for  a  queen. 

....  Adolph  Adam,  who  recently  died  at  Paris,  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  modem  musical  composers. 

....  The  recent  concerts  of  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  in  this  city 
and  its  vicinity,  have  yielded  her  handsome  returns. 

....  An  English  paper  tells  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  by 
pounded  flint  stones.    This  beats  wooden  nutmegs. 

....  Miss  Sarah  Felix  is  going  to  bring  over  from  Franco  a 
first  rate  French  company  for  Niblo's  Theatre. 

....  Rio  .Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres  arc  both  lighted  by  gas — 
or  science  will  work  its  way  even  in  South  America. 

....  Capt.  Gordon,  of  the  1 7th  Lancers,  lately  broko  his  neck  in 
a  steeple  chase  at  Balaklava  in  the  Crimea. 

....  The  N.  Y.  Sunday  Times  says  the  firm  of  Coleman  & 
Stetson  of  tho  Astor  has  been  our  Checryble  Bro's.    So  it  has. 

....  The  man  who  "couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,"  has  taken  a 
seat,  and  now  feels  quite  comfortable. 

....  The  Chinese  have  a  strange  antipathy  to  milk — but  an 
amiable  fondness  for  cats  and  mice,  well  cooked. 

 A  wretch  who  stole  a  newspaper  in  Memphis  was  justly 

sentenced  to  ten  days'  labor  in  the  chain-gang. 

....  Tho  Baltimore  city  council  was  lately  petitioned  to  widen 
the  sidewalks  to  accommodate  ladies  with  full  skirts. 

 Mr.  Cheslcy,  treasurer  of  tho  St.  Charles,  New  Orleans, 

spends  his  snmmcrs  at  his  farm  in  New  Hampshire. 

....  Mrs.  Kemble  Butler  is  coming  to  this  country  to  settle 
down  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. — a  favorite  place  for  celebrities. 

  The  late  Dr.  Choules's  books,  sold  recently  in  New  York, 

brought  large  prices.    The  collection  was  a  choice  one. 

....  Our  steam  fire  engine  is  now  in  working  order,  and  will 
do  good  service  whenever  needed. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  GALLERY. 

The  annual  opening  of  the  Athenaeum  gallery  of  fine  arts  is  no 
ordinary  event,  for  it  is  the  only  medium  by  which  the  public  of 
our  modern  Athens  can  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  efforts  of 
the  pencil  and  the  chisel.  As  yet  we  have  only  glanced  at  the 
interior  of  the  gallery,  and  noted  some  of  the  novelties  that  struck 
us  particularly.  Among  the  paintings,  the  "  Fortune  Teller,"  by 
Grant,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  English  art  in  design,  character  and 
color.  The  contrast  between  the  two  beautiful  girls  and  the 
wrinkled  crone  who  is  telling  the  fortune  of  one  of  them,  the  arch 
expression  of  the  listener,  are  most  felicitously  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted. "  Siknus  teaching  Love  music,"  by  Rubens,  is  an  un- 
doubted original  It  has  his  breadth  and  boldness,  his  splendid 
but  meretricious  coloring,  and  the  masculine  muscularity  of  the 
female  figure  which  he  acquired  from  having  Dutch  Venuses  for 
models.  The  "  Scene  from  Kenilworth,"  by  Drummond,  carries 
us  back  to  Old  London  in  the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  is 
like  an  illuminated  page  of  Scott.  Compare  the  "  Stable  Inte- 
rior," by  Herring  (No.  125),  with  Rosa  Bonheur's  masterly  por- 
traits of  horses,  and  you  will  see  how  far  the  French  girl  exceeds 
the  Englishman  in  correctness  of*d  rawing,  knowledge  of  animal 
anatomy,  and  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  nature.  In  color,  judging 
from  the  two  specimens  in  the  gallery,  Rosa  fulls  far  short  of  Her- 
ring. The  color  in  these  two  portraits  is  muddy  and  unnatural, 
but  the  handling  is  that  of  an  accomplished  mistress  of  the  pencil. 
G.  L.  Brown  has  a  fine  Italian  landscape  (No.  140).  But  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  thing  in  tho  gallery  is  a  series  of  fine  water 
color  drawings,  the  property  of  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  copied 
from  Raphael's  famous  "  Stanze  "  frescoes  in  the  Vatican.  From 
the  famous  "  School  of  Athens,"  so  familiar  through  the  medium 
of  engraving,  we  obtain  a  good  idea  of  Raphael's  color.  There 
is  also  an  original  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo  (159)  Allston's 
pictures  still  adorn  the  walls,  furnishing  the  young  artist  with  a 
clue  to  his  process  of  painting,  as  there  are  specimens  of  every 
stage  of  the  work,  from  the  first  monochromatic  design  up  to  the 
completed  and  Titianesque  work.  That  there  are  not  many  mod- 
ern portraits  in  the  present  exhibition  is  a  subject  of  congratula- 
tion. Portrait  painters  of  excellence  are  so  rare,  and  the  majority 
are  so  apt  to  paint  down  to  the  taste  of  their  sitters,  instead  of  up 
to  their  own  conception,  that  it  is  quite  as  well  to  keep  these 
"  pot  boilers  "  out  of  a  gallery  of  art. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  sculpturo  gallery  are  the  fine  bas- 
reliefs  from  Nineveh,  the  celebrated  c  'pit.al  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
curious  and  valuable  memorials  of  the  condition  of  art  far  back 
in  a  remote  period  of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  "  Hebe  and 
Ganymede,"  by  Crawford,  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  modern  art. 
Brackctt's  "  Shipwrecked  Mother  and  Child"  fully  justifies  the 
encomiums  which  have  been  passed  upon  it.  The  Athena?um 
galkry  i*  a  delightful  resort.  No  one  can  step  out  of  the  hot  and 
dusty  streets  and  pass  an  hour  in  the  contemplation  of  the  paint- 
ings and  statues,  without  feeling  improved  by  his  temporary 
estrangement  from  the  cares  and  struggles  of  the  world. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME. 

The  present  number  completes  Volume  X.,  and  next  week  we 
shall  commence  a  new  volume  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial,"  when  wo 
shall  come  before  our  readers  in  an  entire  new  dress  from  top  to 
toe,  from  headline  to  imprint  The  immense  edition  of  our  paper 
renders  two  and  o.ten  three  suits  of  type  necessary  each  year. 
The  one  on  which  we  shall  commence  volume  eleven  of  our  Pic- 
torial is  now  casting,  and  is  of  the  latest  pattern  and  best  mate- 
rial. We  shall  also  commence  in  number  one  of  the  new  volume 
an  admirable  novelette  by  the  favorite  author  of  the  "  Contra- 
bandist," one  of  the  most  pleasing  stories  we  have  ever  published. 
We  have  also  added  several  new  and  popular  names  to  our  list  of 
regular  contributors,  and  shall  still  aim  at  steady  improvement  in 
our  widely  circulated  journal.  In  our  illustrated  department  we 
shall  still  improve,  and  have  already  in  hand  tome  of  the  finest 
sets  of  American  engravings,  taken  expressly  for  us,  which  have 
ever  been  attempted,  embracing  complete  and  accurate  representa- 
tions of  western  and  southern  cities,  with  important  portraits, 
and  delineations  of  current  events,  etc.,  making  volume  eleven 
superior  to  all  its  predecessors.  Subscribe  early ;  now  is  the 
time,  and  thus  secure  the  numbers  complete  for  the  entire  volume. 


Novel  Race. — In  the  Surry  Canal,  England,  two  clowns,  Her- 
ring and  Garrett,  or  a  wager  of  five  pounds,  lately  had  a  nice  in 
wash  tubs,  each  drawn  by  five  live  geese.  One  of  the  tubs  upset, 
and  the  geese  set  up  a  huge  cackling  at  the  discomfiture  of  their 
human  fellow.  Herring  was  Jishfd  up,  and  has  not  since  attempted 
anything  in  that  line.  Of  course,  ho  lost  the  shiners,  and  came 
near  being  a  sinker.    He  is  sorry  he  ever  embarked  on  the  Surry. 


Fashionable. — A  lady,  dressed  in  the  prevalent  style,  lately 
attempted  to  secure  a  seat  in  church,  but  couldn't  get  through  the 
pew-door — Proh!  pudor!  As  there  was  no  cooper  on  hand,  she 
was  obliged  to  retire  and  re-attire  herself . 


A  Hi  nt. — If  our  contributors  would  consider  that  we  arc  obliged 
to  read  from  two  to  three  hundred  pages  of  manuscript  per  week, 
they  would  consider  our  oyesight,  and  write  plainly  and  distinctly. 


The  use  of  Coal  — Cumberland  coal  has  for  some  time  been 
successfully  used  on  the  furnace  of  one  of  the  locomotives  on  the 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Railroad. 


Literauv  Fact. — Punch  says  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
has  proved  herself  the  most  distinguished  reviewer  and  extensive 
proprietor  of  magazines  in  her  dominions. 


CATTLE  FAIR,  BRIGHTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  spirited  engraving  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  408 
and  409,  of  this  number,  was  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by 
Billings,  and  engraved  by  Andrew,  and  is  a  highly  creditable 
specimen  of  American  art.  Indeed  this  series  of  large  national 
pictures,  which  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
present  volume,  and  will  be  continued  hereafter  in  a  style  of  in- 
creasing excellence  and  interest,  has  been  noticed  with  surprise 
in  London  and  Paris,  where  it  was  not  believed,  until  the  proof 
was  shown,  that  an  American  newspaper  establishment  could  turn 
out  such  work.  We  have  seen  many  of  these  pictures  framed, 
glazed,  and  hung  up  as  parlor  ornaments.  Our  patrons  will  bear 
in  mind  that  we  have  contrived  a  method  of  binding  these  large 
engravings  without  injury.  The  subject  of  our  picture  is  a  pecu- 
liar one.  Brighton  Cattle  Fair  is  almost  as  renowned  on  this  side 
of  the  water  as  Smithfield  was  on  the  other.  Here,  every  Thurs- 
day, congregate  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock  in  vast  numbers ;  for 
this  is  the  source  of  the  supply  of  meat  for  the  Boston  market  and 
its  environs.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  picture  is  the  hotel ; 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  establishments  in  the  country,  and 
admirably  kept.  Its  architecture  is  neat  and  appropriate.  In  tho 
rear  of  the  hotel  are  seen  portions  of  the  extensive  cattle-pens, 
and  the  stand  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole.  To  the  left 
of  the  hotel  is  a  glimpse  of  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The 
numerous  figures  of  men  and  animals  which  fill  up  the  foreground 
are  highly  characteristic  and  natural.  They  will  repay  a  careful 
study,  and  will  afford  a  fund  of  amusement.  Men  come  hither 
from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  horses  from  Canada,  and  hogs 
from  Kentucky,  are  exposed  here  side  by  side.  You  can  find  ani- 
mals of  all  prices,  from  the  thousand  dollars,  that  can  trot  his 
mile  "  low  down  in  the  thirties,"  to  the  "  old  pclter,"  who  is  dear 
at  the  lowest  asking  price — 75  cents.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  a  verdant  gentleman  who  visits  Brighton  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  ajjit  of  horseflesh,  is  almost  certain  to  suffer.  Here  in 
front  is  a  countryman  with  a  pair  of  steers ;  in  the  corner  is  a 
woman  with  a  donkey  cart,  selling  plants.  Cows  and  calves  there 
are  in  abundance,  swine  on  foot  and  in  wagons,  sheep,  dogs — 
everything,  in  short,  in  tho  live  stock  line.  Pedlers  swarm,  too, 
in  Brighton — jewelry,  boots,  patent  medicines,  halters,  harnesses, 
ox -yokes,  porte-monnaies,  whips,  and  a  vast  variety  of  miscella- 
neous articles  here  find  purchasers.  Brighton  Fair  is  certainly  an 
"  institution." 

 A  >  • 

Metropolitan  Railroad. — Some  people  are  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  project  that  they  would  grant  the  company  a  right  of 
way  all  through  Washington  Street,  if  they  desired  it. 


MARRIAOKS. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  .7.  Edward  Welch,  of  New  York,  to  Miss 
Anna  L.  Eustis;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boyden,  Mr.  Horace  B.  Butler  to  Miss  Sarah 
Hamilton;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streetcr.  Mr,  John  L.  Brown  to  Miss  Marrinette  F. 
Goodwin,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Andrew  Salomonaen  to  Miss  Maria  Peterson ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlingham,  Mr  Isaac  Turner  to  Miss  Margaret  Sweeney  — At 
Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Dr  Putnam,  Mr.  Franklin  Curtis  to  Miss  Emily  F.  Dove. — 
At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Henry  Salisbury,  of  Townshend,  Vt ,  to 
Miss  Alice  Harrington. — At  Brighton,  by  Dr.  John  Pryor,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stowe, 
of  New  York,  to  Miss  Maria  M.  fiouch. — At  Somerville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Collagan  to  Miss  Mary  L  Blodgett  —At  Newtonville.  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  John  M.  Washburn  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick. — At 
Salem,  by  Rev  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  John  H  Knight  to  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Tucker. — 
At  FraniiDgham.  by  Rev.  Mr  Ellis,  Mr.  Charles  Merrinm,  J r  to  Miss  Helen 
Jaques  — At  Newburypcrt  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike.  Mr  Solomon  W.  Uaynes  to  Miss 
Abby  Van  Amburgh— At  Marblehead,  by  Rev  Mr.  Huntoon,  Mr.  Samuel 
Giles  to  Miss  LydiaO.  Graves.—  At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mellen.  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Haskins,  Jr  ,  of  Rockport,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Saunders.— At  Nantucket,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,  Mr.  Richard  B.  Everett,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Lydia  Coffin. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Henry  Hawkes,  39;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Wesson,  62;  Mrs. 
Olivia  8  Marouiber,  58  ■  Mr  Alexander  Stewart,  82;  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Wilder, 
39;  Mrs.  Abby  Hammatt,  78;  Mr.  George  Johnson.  77:  Mrs.  Marion  D.  Kings- 
bury. 23 —At  Roxbury.  Mr.  George  W.  Brown.  22 —At  Cambridge,  Judgo 
Samuel  P.  P.  Fay,  78. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon,  86. — At  Som- 
erville. Mr.  Abel  (Ite,  61.  — At  Medford,  Mrs.  Esther,  wife  of  Mr.  Eleazer  Da- 
Tjs.  60  — At  Soutb  Maiden.  Miss  Mary  C  Hosmer.  48  —At  Lexington.  Widow 
Mary  Harrington,  88.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Benjamin  Daland,  72:  Widow  Tnmmey 
Brown,  69;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  8.  Sluman.  40 — At  Lowell,  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Baker, 
28.—  At  Newhurypoit,  Widow  Sarah  Pike,  80;  Benjamin  W.  Hale,  Esq  ,  VI. — 
At  West  Newlmrv,  Mr.  Silas  Moulton,  90  —  At  Abington,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Tor- 
rey,  24.— At  Northhoro',  Widow  Alice  Williams.  88  —At  Sterling  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Sawder.  84 —At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ISullard,  21;  Mrs.  Eunice  Tay- 
lor. 54  — At  Taunton.  Miss  Fanny  Y.  Cahoon.  20;  Mr.  Joseph  Elliot,  75  — At 
Nantucket,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Boston,  76;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Upham.  68  — At  Spring- 
field, Mrs  .Icrushua  Hopkins  47  — At  Great  Barrington,  Mr.  Abrnham  Van 
Deusen  83  —At  New  Haven  Conn..  Major  Beehe  Hine.  86  —At  Laurel  Village, 
Md..  Miss  Maria  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  52 —At  Lanslngburgh,  N.  Y.,  after  a 
short  but  severe  illness,  Mr.  Adam  Seivewright,  a  native  of  Kemnay,  Aber- 
deenshire Scotland 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
liEGEXD  OF  SPRING  FLOWKRS. 

■  1    BLANCHE  D'ARTOIBE. 

Off  to  the  woodland— away,  awaj  ! 
The  sunlight  speaks  of  a  pleasant  day ; 
Search  mid  the  leaves  for  the  flowers  of  spring — 
Hasten,  and  hither  a  garland  bring. 

Off  to  the  woodland  — away,  away' 
Danriogly  tripping,  and  wildly  gay; 
Quirk  in  the  warm  sunshiny  dell 
I  found  the  bright  flowers  I  loved  so  we'l. 

I  breathed  in  the  gentle  floweret's  eyes, 
That  tremblingly  gazed  in  the  ch-ar  blue  skies, 
A  wish  that  the  invalid  soon  might  come, 
Here  in  the  green  dell  again  to  roam. 

I  know  'tis  a  legend  when  spring  flowers  come, 
And  your  eye  first  greets  their  azure  bloom- 
Low  if  you  breathe  then'  a  wish  and  sigh, 
The  recording  angel  stands  listeiiing  by. 

I  breathed  in  the  gentle  floweret's  cup 
The  prayer  my  spirit  was  offering  up  : 
The  invalid  smiles  as  she  smiled  of  yore, 
And  paces  the  velvet  turf  once  more. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FARMER  BROWN'S  SURPRISE  PARTY. 

BY  MRS.  8.   P.  DOUGHTY. 

"And  what  kind  of  a  party  is  a  'surprise  party,'  Miss  Polly  V 
asked  Farmer  Brown,  as  he  sat  by  the  kitchen  lire  quietly  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  listening  to  an  animated  account  which  his  daughter 
Mary  was  giving  of  a  party  Bhe  had  attended  the  previous  evening. 

Mary  drew  up  her  slight  form  somewhat  resentfully,  and  gave 
the  least  possible  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  as  she  replied : 

"If  you  would  only  remember  not  to  call  me  'Miss  Polly,' 
father.    You  know  how  much  I  dislike  it." 

"  You  were  named  for  your  grandmother,"  returned  the  farmer, 
"  and  she  was  never  called  anything  hut  Polly  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  However,  we  will  change  it  to  Molly,  if  that  suits  you  any 
better.    So  answer  my  question  about  the  surprise  party,  Molly." 

"  Why,  father,  I  thought  everyone  knew  what  they  were.  They 
arc  all  the  fashion,  I  assure  you.  A  party  of  young  folks,  or 
young  and  old,  as  the  case  may  bo,  unite  together  in  providing 
music,  a  supper,  and  everything  necessary  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment, and  agree  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  at  the  house  of  some 
mutual  acquaintance,  who  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  intentions. 
They  take  possession  of  the  house — dance,  frolic,  and  enjoy  their 
music  and  refreshments,  just  as  if  they  were  invited  guests.  The 
family,  finding  there  is  no  help  for  it,  take  it  all  in  good  part,  and 
join  in  the  amusements  of  the  evening.  Last  night  the  party  was 
at  Mr.  Lawton's.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  their  look  of  con- 
sternation, as  one  guest  after  another  appeared,  until  their  small 
rooms  were  quite  crowded.  Jane  and  Margaret  made  their  escape 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  dressed  themselves  for  the  occasion." 

"  More  fools  they,"  ejaculated  the  farmer.  "  Better  have  gone 
to  bed.  A  pretty  pass  things  have  got  to,  if  a  man's  own  house 
is  no  longer  to  be  his  castle.  That  has  been  the  rulo  ever  since  I 
can  remember." 

"  But  there  is  no  harm  in  these  parties,  father,"  urged  Mary. 
"  Everything  is  provided,  so  that  the  family  thus  visited  are  at  no 
trouble  or  expense." 

"  That  may  be,  daughter,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  thousand 
reasons  why  they  would  prefer  not  having  the  company.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  unwarrantable  intrusion,  and  should  not  be  coun- 
tenanced by  sensible  people." 

"  But  you  would  treat  them  civilly,  if  they  should  ever  como 
here,  father  I" 

Mary  made  this  inquiry  in  rather  an  anxious  tone,  for  moro 
than  once  she  had  heard  it  hinted  that  "  Farmer  Brown's  old 
kitchen  would  be  just  the  place  for  a  dance." 

"  Civilly  !  To  be  sure !"  replied  the  fanner.  "  Did  you  ever 
know  me  to  be  uncivil  to  any  one  ?  But  I  should  tell  them  my 
mind  pretty  plainly,  I  am  thinking." 

So  saying,  the  good  farmer  rose  from  his  chair,  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  and  carefully  replaced  it  in  its  usual  nook, 
and  then  walked  briskly  away  to  the  performance  of  some  of  his 
outdoor  duties. 

"Never  mind,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  consolingly,  as  she  ob- 
served the  look  of  uneasiness  on  her  daughter's  countenance,  "  I 
dare  say  father  will  not  object  to  your  having  a  party,  if  you  wish." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  give  a  party,  mother.  I  want  to  let  them 
come,  if  they  like,  and  find  that  they  cannot  take  me  by  surprise." 

"Well,  let  them  como,  then,"  returned  the  accommodating 
mother.  "  I'll  warrant  father  will  be  civil.  If  ho  does  not  like 
the  fun,  he  can  go  to  bed."  And  with  this  comforting  suggestion, 
the  busy  old  lady  again  turned  to  her  spinning-wheel,  the  buzzing 
of  which  put  an  end  to  all  further  conversation. 

Several  weeks  passed  away,  and  the  cool  breezes  of  autumn  had 
given  place  to  the  more  piercing  and  decided  hlstrtsof  early  winter. 
Once  more  the  farmer  sat  in  his  customary  place  at  the  fireside. 
It  was  near  the  hour  when  he  usually  retired ;  but  as  a  kind  of 
preparation  for  his  nightly  slumbers,  he  was  indulging  in  a  light 
doze— or  perhaps  a  deep  reverie,  in  which  visions  of  his  well-filled 
barm  ami  granaries,  and  all  the  abundance  of  the  recent  harvest 
floated  beforo  him  in  blissful  succession. 

An  attentive  observer  might  have  noticed  that  the  fire  blazed 
with  an  uncommonly  cheerful  light,  considering  that  the  old  clock 
had  nl'oady  struck  the  hour  of  eight,  and  that  the  farmer  rigidly 
adhered  to  the  in  uciin  of  "  E  irly  to  bed  and  early  to  rUe." 


There  was  an  uncommonly  careful  arrangement  of  every  article 
in  the  spacious  apartment,  and  also  an  unwonted  attention  to 
her  own  toilet,  which,  added  to  a  certain  restlessness  in  Miss 
Mary's  demeanor,  showed  that  with  her,  at  least,  "  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before."  At  length  came  a  loud,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  somewhat  anxiously  expected  rap  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  here  at  this  time  of  night?"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  as 
he  started  from  his  chair,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  the  clock. 
"  Some  traveller,  I  suppose,  who  wants  a  night's  lodging.  Let 
him  in,  Mary." 

But  Mary  had  anticipated  the  command,  and  now  ushered  into 
the  reom  a  worthy  farmer  and  his  family,  all  in  their  best  attire, 
and  apparently  intending  to  make  an  evening  call. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  neighbor  Jenkins.  Met  with  any  accident 
on  the  road  V  was  the  blunt  but  kindly  salutation  of  Farmer 
Brown. 

"  None  at  all,  neighbor  Brown.  We  have  just  dropped  in  for  a 
little  chat  this  fine  winter's  evening." 

"  Glad  to  sec  you,"  repeated  the  farmer.  "  Thought  it  rather 
late,  that's  all.  But  no  matter  for  that.  Stir  up  the  fire,  Molly, 
and  help  the  girls  off  with  thcir^hings." 

But  now  another  thundering  rap  at  the  door,  and  the  arrival  of 
a  new  party  of  guests  excited  still  more  wonder  in  the  mind  of  the 
perplexed  farmer ;  while  Mary,  although  she  endeavored  to  appear 
at  ease,  cast  many  an  anxious  glance  toward  her  father. 

Still  more  arrivals ;  the  old  kitchen  was  rapidly  filling  with 
guests.  Mrs.  Brown  was  by  her  husband's  side,  and  whispered 
an  encocraging  word  in  his  ear. 

"  Never  mind,  husband.  It  must  be  one  of  those  surprise  par- 
ties. We  will  make  the  best  of  it.  I  can  warm  up  the  parlor  in 
an  instant." 

"  Vou  will  do  no  such  thing,  wife.  I  will  manage  this  affair 
myself."  And  the  farmer  planted  his  foot  on  the  floor  in  that  de- 
termined manner,  which  long  experience  had  taught  his  good  wife 
not  to  oppose. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  with  him,"  she  whispered  to  her  daughter. 
"But  do  not  be  discouraged;  perhaps  he  will  take  it  quietly 
enough." 

And  quiet  enough  the  farmer  seemed,  to  be  sure  ;  for  he  had  re- 
lighted his  pipe,  reseated  himself  in  his  arm  chair,  and  was  puffing 
away  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  indifference.  Meanwhile  fresh 
guests  arrived,  and  the  preparations  for  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment went  on.  At  length  the  fiddler,  who  was  seated  in  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  room,  commenced  tuning  his  instrument  for  the 
occasion.  The  sound  seemed  to  rouse  the  farmer  to  action.  Tak- 
ing the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  said,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to 
ensure  the  attention  of  his  auditors  : 

"  You  are  heartily  welcome,  good  neighbors.  I  suppose  you 
have  been  on  some  sleigh-riding  frolic,  and  have  given  us  a  call  on 
your  return.  Draw  up  to  the  fire,  as  many  of  you  as  can  find 
room,  and  warm  yourselves  before  you  go  home.  And  stop  that 
scraping,  Simon,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  fiddler.  "  Your 
services  arc  over  for  the  evening,  I  presume." 

"  By  no  means,  my  good  neighbors,"  replied  one  of  tho  boldest 
of  the  guests.  "  On  the  contrary  they  have  but  just  begun.  You 
must  know  this  is  no  sleigh-riding  frolic,  but  simply  a  merry  party 
to  1)0  held  at  your  house,  with  your  permission." 

"  But  my  permission  has  not  been  given,"  was  the  blunt  reply, 
"  and  to  my  knowledge  you  are  not  invited  guests.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  party  when  I  choose  to  give  one,  '  but  every  man's 
house  is  his  own  castle.'  That  is  my  motto,  neighbors.  No 
offence,  I  hope." 

There  was  a  general  silence.  Many  a  merry  party  had  been 
held  in  the  village  vithout  the  consent  of  thosn  upon  whom  they 
thus  intruded,  but  none  against  their  openly  expressed  wishes.  In 
vain  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mary  uttered  their  whispered  remonstrances. 
The  farmer  was  immovable,  and  at  length  by  general  consent 
another  place  of  assembly  was  decided  upon,  and  the  company 
vacated  the  inhospitable  mansion. 

The  farmer's  dreams  were  undisturbed,  in  spite  of  sundry  ex- 
pressions of  chagrin  from  his  wife,  and  a  burst  of  tears  from  the 
mortified  daughter  ;  and  for  many  days  no  allusion  was  made  to 
the  intended  surprise  pirty. 

Christmas  had  passed,  with  all  its  happy  and  its  mournful  mem- 
ories, and  the  last  day  of  the  year  was  rapidly  approaching,  when 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Mary  were  startled  by  a  sudden  announcement 
from  the  farmer,  that  if  they  liked  to  go  to  a  surprise  party  of  his 
getting  up,  they  might  hold  themselves  in  readiness  the  following 
evening. 

"  A  surprise  party  of  your  getting  up  !  Why,  husband  !"  was 
the  involuntary  exclamation  of  the  astonished  wife,  while  Mary, 
though  silent,  looked  at  him  in  equal  wonder. 

"  Certainly  ;  what  is  there  remarkable  in  that  1  Cannot  I  get 
up  a  party  as  well  as  any  other  person  V 

"No  doubt  you  can,  father;  but  you  call  it  a  surprise  party. 
That  is  what  astonishes  us." 

"  I  call  it  by  its  right  name,  Polly,  or  Molly,  if  you  like  it  better. 
It  is  none  of  your  new  fangled  surprises,  where  people  take  pos- 
session of  your  house  and  all  it  contains,  but  a  real  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  way  of  doing  a  kindly  turn  to  a  neighbor.  If  is  a  sort  of 
donation  visit  (none  of  your  beggarly  ones)  to  poor  William  Jones 
and  his  family.  They  have  been  under  a  cloud  for  the  last  few 
months,  and  it  is  high  time  that  their  neighbors  tried  to  help  them 
to  a  ray  of  s  inshine.  What  with  their  loss  by  the  fire,  and  Jones's 
long  sickness  and  inability  to  work,  they  must  be  poorly  provided 
for  this  winter." 

"  But  the  party,  husband,  tell  us  about  the  party,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  though  heartily  sympathizing  with  the  sorrows 
of  her  poor  neighbors,  hud  a  little  womanly  curiosity  to  hear  more 
of  the  propjsed  entertainment. 


"  Ay,  the  party.  That  is  all  arranged.  I  have  seen  all  the 
neighbors,  and  they  all  enter  into  it  heart  and  hand.  A  cordial 
reception  I  met  with  wherever  I  went,  in  spite  of  your  prognosti- 
cHtions,  good  wife,  concerning  the  dire  offence  which  I  must  have 
given  the  other  evening.  Twelve  well  loaded  sleighs  will  start  at 
our  door  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  tho 
year,  ready  to  take  up  their  line  of  march  for  William  Jones's,  and 
it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  his  cellar  is  not  filled  with  an  ample  stock 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  his  shed  with  wood,  and  himself  and  his 
family  well  provided  with  winter  clothing  before  the  new  year 
dawns.  But  on  second  thoughts,  wife,"  continued  the  farmer,  "I 
believe  you  cannot  join  in  our  frolic.  Molly  may  go,  but  yon — a 
word  in  your  ear."  And  the  farmer  drew  the  good  dame  aside 
and  communicated  something  in  a  whisper,  which  called  from  her 
several  hearty  expressions  of  gratification  and  applause. 

A  dark  cloud  had  indeed  hung  for  many  months  over  tho  house- 
hold of  William  Jones.  One  misfortune  had  brought  another  in 
its  train,  until  the  desponding  husband  and  father  had  almost 
ceased  to  hope  for  a  ray  of  sunshine,  and  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  unhappy  year,  feeble  in  body,  and  dispirited  in  mind,  he  sat 
gazing  upon  his  helpless  little  family,  while  the  heavy  sighs  which 
burst  occasionally  from  his  oppressed  heart,  plainly  told  of  the 
anguish  within.  With  affectionate  sympathy  his  wife  bent  over 
him. 

"  Do  you  suffer  more  pain  than  usual,  this  evening,  dear  Wil- 
liam V  she  asked.    "  I  had  hoped  that  you  were  really  better." 

"  And  so  I  am  better  in  bodily  health,  my  dear  wife,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  on  this  last  night  of  the  year  sad  thoughts  will  crowd 
upon  my  mind.  How  brightly  dawned  tho  last  new  year's  morn- 
ing, but  alas,  the  clouds  soon  gathered  thickly  around  us,  and  now 
what  have  we  to  look  forward  to  1  The  little  that  we  have  re- 
maining will  be  insufficient  to  furnish  food  for  ourselves  and  our 
poor  babes,  and  many  long  weeks  must  yet  elapso  l>cfore  I  can 
resume  my  old  employment." 

"  But  what  a  blessing  to  think  that  health  is  surely  though  slowly 
returning,  William.  Ah,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful.  What  are 
poverty  and  suffering  while  you  are  spared  to  us  1" 

The  husband's  reply  was  prevented  by  the  merry  jingling  of  the 
bells,  as  the  first  sleigh  drove  to  their  door,  and  a  moment  after 
came  the  kindly  greeting  of  Farmer  Jones. 

"  Good  evening,  neighbor.  Glad  to  seo  you  looking  a  little 
better.  A  party  of  us  have  called  to  wish  you  a  happy  new  year. 
Rather  before  the  time  to  be  sure,  but  you  must  excuso  that,  as  it 
is  kindly  meant." 

By  the  time  the  farmer  had  finished  his  speech,  a  long  line  of 
sleighs  had  drawn  up  in  the  little  yard,  and  guest  after  guest  ap- 
peared with  cheerful  and  sympathizing  words,  which  fell  like  music 
on  tho  car  of  the  sick  man  and  his  hopeful  wife. 

The  most  sensitive  pride  could  hardly  have  taken  offence  at  the 
quiet,  unostentatious  manner  in  which  shed  and  cellar  were  filled 
by  one  busy  party  appointed  for  the  purpose,  while  another  de- 
posited in  the  neat  little  kitchen  its  appropriate  share  of  winter 
stores,  together  with  many  a  useful  package  of  dry  goods  suitablo 
for  both  parents  and  children. 

Few  words  of  gratitude  were  spoken,  but  the  light  which  shone 
on  the  desponding  countenance  of  William  Jones,  and  the  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  showed  that  deep  feelings  were  at  work 
within,  and  as  the  happy  party  drove  from  the  door,  every  heart 
responded  to  the  farmer's  exclamation : 

"  That's  the  right  kind  of  surprise  party,  my  good  friends  !  Tho 
year  has  been  an  abundant  one  to  us,  and  now  that  it  is  abont  to 
close,  it  is  well  to  obey  the  command,  '  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.'  " 

Once  more  the  farmer's  sleigh  took  the  lead.  As  his  own  dwell- 
ing came  in  sight  he  stopped,  and  looking  back  upon  the  merry 
train,  gave  them  a  cordial  invitation  to  dance  out  the  old  year  in 
his  capacious  kitchen.  And  now  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Brown's  ab- 
sence was  explained ;  for,  dressed  in  her  best,  the  good  lady  ap- 
peared at  the  door  to  welcome  her  guests,  while  as  they  entered 
the  squeaking  of  old  Simon's  fiddle  as  it  sent  forth  its  prelimi- 
nary notes,  might  be  distinctly  heard.  An  excellent  supper  in 
due  season  appeared,  and  merrily  was  the  old  year  danced  out. 

A  little  past  the  midnight  hour  the  sleigh  bells  were  again  jing- 
ling on  their  way,  while  the  woods  re-echoed  with  three  hearty 
cheers  for  Farmer  Brown's  Surprise  Party. 

BLASTING  UPON  A  LARUE  SCALE. 

Probably  the  greatest  rock  blast  ever  known  was  the  one  which 
took  place  at  the  Rounddown  Cliff,  in  Dover,  England,  a  few 
years  since.  Eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  powder 
"were  used.  The  account  published  in  the  papers  of  the  day  says 
that,  on  the  signal  being  given,  the  miners  communicated  the  elec- 
tric spark  to  the  gunpowder  by  their  connecting  wires ;  the  earth 
trembled  to  half  a  mile  distant,  a  stifled  report,  not  loud,  but  deep, 
was  heard,  and  the  base  of  the  cliff,  extending  on  cither  hand  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  feet,  was  shot  as  from  a  cannon  from 
under  the  superincumbent  mass  of  chalk  seaward,  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  not  less,  it  is  said,  than  a  million  tons  being  dislodged  by 
the  fearful  shock,  settled  itself  gently  down  into  the  sea  below, 
frothing  and  boiling  as  it  displaced  the  liquid  clement,  till  it  occu- 
pied the  expanse  of  many  acres,  and  extended  outward  on  its 
ocean  bed  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  feet. 
Tremendous  cheers  followed  the  blast,  and  a  royal  salute  was 
fired. — Scientific  American. 

POISONING  BY  STRYCHNINE. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  purpose  of  the  murderer,  but  favorable 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  strychnine  should  be  selected  for  the 
diabolical  object  of  taking  life.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  poison 
which  produces  such  characteristic  symptoms  in  tho  victim  while  he 
yet  lives,  or  which  affords  more  decisive  evidence  of  its  presence 
after  death.  A  minute  fraction  of  a  grain,  lying  on  the  animal 
membranes  after  death,  will  exhibit,  under  appropriate  tests,  a 
series  of  resplendent  and  iridescent  rings  of  color  to  the  chemist's 
view  ;  and  a  portion  of  fluid  from  the  intestines  introduced  into 
the  tissues  of  a  livine  animal,  will  excite  the  same  convulsions  as 
the  poison. — JArficu/  7imt*. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

German  emigration  to  this  country,  it  is  thought,  is  soon  to 

revive.  "Blessings  on  the  man,"  quoth  Saneho  Panza,  "who 

first  invented  sleep."  Let  us  add  another  "  blessing "  that  he 
didn't  prevent  the  general  use  of  his  invention  by  taking  out  a 

patent  for  it.  Mr.  Gustave  Satter,  the  pianist,  challenges  the 

world  of  pianists  to  play  against  him.  Richard  W.  Anderson, 

of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  has  addressed  a  printed  circular  to  the 
sovereigns  of  France,  England,  Russia  and  Turkey,  inviting  them 
gradually  to  relinquish  their  regal  power,  "  that  the  people  may 

return  to  their  primitive  Ruler."  One  house  in  Boston  has 

45,000  bushels  of  oysters  on  their  beds  in  the  Mystic  River.  Mr. 

Calvin  Dean,  of  Lincolnville,  Me.,  having  burnt  a  school-house 
which  had  been  placed  on  his  road,  without  sufficient  pay  for  it, 

cut  his  throat.  Ladies  command  more  delicacy  of  treatment 

than  men,  but  never  more  politeness.    In  the  matter  of  politeness 

we  should  forget  sex.  The  Empress  Josephine's  statue  in 

white  marble,  rather  larger  than  life,  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
nave  of  the  Palace  of  Industry,  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es  in 

Paris.  Mow  lawns  before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  unless  yon 

have  a  machine  which  cuts  it  best  when  dry.  Mr.  Wallace,  of 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  while  spreading  manure,  killed  his  little  daughter, 
three  years  of  age,  by  hitting  her  in  the  head  with  the  fork.  She 

came  up  behind  him  without  his  knowledge.  Over  $1,700,000 

are  annually  spent  in  New  Orleans  for  lottery  tickets.  The 

Chinese  in  San  Francisco  worship  wooden  gods ;  the  Americans 
there  worship  golden  ones.  That's  all  the  difference  !  The  re- 
ported death  of  one  of  the  little  Aztecs  is  authoritatively  contra- 
dicted.   They  are  now  alive  and  well  at  Vienna.  There  is 

some  talk  of  an  intended  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Berlin.  It  is 
said  that  Prince  Frederick  William  will  bring  a  pressing  invitation 
to  her  majesty  to  he  present  at  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louisa 

with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Baden  in  September  next.  "  How 

long,"  asked  Napoleon,  of  David,  "  will  a  painting  last  V   "  Seven 

hundred  years,  perhaps."    "  And  you  call  that  fame  V  The 

consumption  of  copper  in  the  United  States  is  put  down  at  be- 
tween eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  tons  annually,  of  which 
only  about  eighteen  hundred  tons  are  produced  in  this  coun- 
try.  The  Spanish  Cortes  has  adopted,  by  an  immense  majori- 
ty, the  basis  of  the  organic  law  on  the  press.  The  signature  of 
the  writer  is  required  to  all  articles,  and  the  proprietors  will  have 
to  put  in  securities.  Dr.  Kane  sums  up  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
pedition as  being  the  survey  of  Greenland,  the  survey  of  the  gla- 
cier, the  survey  of  the  North  American  coast,  the  discovery  of  the 
open  Polar  Sea,  and  the  corroborations  of  the  investigations  of  the 

best  British  expeditions.  It  was  wine  that  ruined  Lamartine — 

not  the  drinking  it — there  is  not  a  more  temperate  man  in  the 
world — but  selling  it.  He  reckoned  upon  the  duty  being  lowered 
for  the  English  market,  bought  up  all  the  Macon  he  could  lay  his 

hands  on,  trusted,  and  was  undone.  Capt.  Hansen,  of  the 

Mexican  navy,  well  known  in  New  York  from  his  guano  specula- 
tions, was  killed  by  two  sailors  on  board  his  man-of-war  schooner 

Suerte,  recently,  a  few  leagues  off  the  port  of  Acapulco.  A 

gentleman  in  California  has  invented  a  "pneumatic  connection," 
by  which  motive  power  can  bo  conveyed  to  great  distances  and 
around  all  kinds  of  corners.  The  invention  is  particularly  suited 
for  machine  tunnelling  and  pumping  water  from  deep  shafts,  where 

other  sources  of  power  are  distant  from  the  work.  Two  negro 

princes,  seven  and  eight  years  old,  sons  of  ex-King  Pepple  of 
Bonny,  "  now  in  honorable  captivity  to  the  British  at  the  island  of 
Ascension,"  have  reached  England. 


What  it  Cost. — The  expense  of  "adjusting  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  " — a  balance  that  is  not  like  Fairbanks's  scales, 
but  requires  constant  tinkering — cost  England  and  France  about 
$740,000,000,  and  82,457  lives  at  the  lowest  estimate.  Add  the 
loss  of  life  of  the  Sardinians,  and  Turks,  and  Russians,  and  you 
have  a  total  of  about  a  million  of  men  sacrificed  to  what  the  Lon- 
don Times  calls  a  "  little  freak  "  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  government  organs  of  the  countries  engaged  in 
the  strife,  they  are  all  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  have  all  come 
off  winners — a  very  happy  conclusion,  certainly.  What  the  tax- 
payers say  is  another  thing,  of  course. 

"  Grapes  of  Eshcol." — It  is  said  that  the  vinery  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  at  Walbeek,  once  produced  the  largest  bunch  of 
grapes  ever  grown  in  England.  A  bunch  of  the  Syrian  weighed 
nineteen  and  a  half  pounds,  and  was  sent  by  his  grace  as  a  present 
to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  was  carried  to  Wentworth 
House,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  by  four  laborers,  two  of  whom 
carried  it  on  a  staff  by  turns,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  cluster 
of  grapes  was  carried  from  the  brook  of  Eshcol  to  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites. 

 !  *  — •  

A  spacious  Hall — The  ball  and  concert-room  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  is  1 12  feet  long,  CO  feet  wide,  and  48  feet  high.  Tho 
roof  of  this  apartment  rests  on  a  wide  cove  enriched  with  stuccoes ; 
double  beams  of  considerable  projection,  running  parallel  and 
transverse,  divide  the  whole  roof  into  twenty-one  compartments, 
each  of  which  is  shaped  into  a  deep  octagon  recess,  from  which 
descends  a  glass  lustre  for  gaslights. 

An  Experiment. — The  American  Colonization  Society  intend 
to  despatch  a  colony  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  with  a  view  to  a 
permanent  settlement.  Africa  may  become  in  time  the  paradise 
of  the  colored  races  and  a  powerful  empire. 

A  large  Watek  Wheel. — The  largest  water-wheel  in  the 
world  is  at  the  Albany  Nail  Works.  It  is  computed  at  1000  horse 
power. 
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There  are  twenty  paper  mills  in  Lee,  Massachusetts,  with  sev- 
enty-five engines. 

Experiments  in  producing  gas  from  wood  have  been  successfully 
made  at  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works. 

The  advices  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  in  relation  to 
the  growing  crops  are  unusually  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  business  men  of  Salem  are  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish a  steam  flour  mill  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  in 
that  city. 

Mr.  Dnganne,  the  poet  legislator,  of  New  York,  deserves  a  mon- 
ument for  his  efforts  to  prevent  frauds,  adulteration  and  poisonous 
ingredients  in  milk. 

A  paint  mine,  containing  thirteen  different  colors  of  paints,  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  Montgomery  county,  Georgia.  The 
deposits  yield  sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Thrasher  estimates  the  population  of  Cuba  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1855,  as  follows  :  Whites,  564,693;  free  colored,  219,170; 
slaves,  662,599;  total,  1,446,462. 

Mr.  McDonald,  of  Baltimore,  has  purchased  for  $4000  the  cele- 
brated horse  "  Buzz,"  which  contested  the  late  race  with  "Lan- 
tern," over  the  Union  Course,  Long  Island. 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Gazette  says,  that  one  day  lately,  at  the 
fishery  on  Bagger's  Island,  belorr  Bristol,  11,000  herring,  280 
shad,  and  two  sturgeons  were  taken  at  one  haul. 

A  boy  and  girl,  respectively  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  lost  for  upwards  of  ten  days  at  Altona,  Pennsylvania,  were 
recently  found  in  the  woods,  dead,  lying  side  by  side. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  out  of  their  earnings  the 
past  year,  has  paid  oft'  the  whole  of  their  indebtedness,  $300,000, 
and  will  make  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  stock  beside. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  speaks  of  a  large  propeller  now  build- 
ing in  that  city,  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  ten  tons,  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  Boston,  being  designed  for  a  yacht  of  1500  tons, 
building  there  for  the  Bashaw  of  Egypt. 

At  one  of  the  presentations  that  took  place  at  the  Tuileries  on 
the  birth  of  the  prince,  one  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  that 
honor,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  indulged  in  the  singularly 
anticipatory  cry  of  "  Vive  Napoleon  IV  I" 

Direct  steam  communication  is  about  to  be  established  between 
Liverpool  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Liverpool  Afri- 
can Association  have  petitioned  government  to  allow  a  portion  of 
the  African  mails  to  be  sent  from  Liverpool. 

At  Canandaigua,  New  York,  lately,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  a 
pupil  at  the  female  seminary,  and  "cousin  Charlie,"  a  young  gen- 
tleman from  Philadelphia,  contracted  a  secret  marriage  unsuspect- 
ed, while  the  other  pupils  were  preparing  for  dinner,  and  then  fled 
to  northern  Ohio. 

Advices  from  British  Guiana  inform  us  of  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  Orr,  known  as  the  "Angel  Gabriel,"  for  sedition  against 
the  crown,  in  having  excited  the  anti-Creole  and  anti-Catholic 
riots  of  the  19th  of  February.  He  was  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in 
prison  for  three  years. 

There  are  750  paper  mills,  with  two  thousand  engines  constant- 
ly in  operation,  in  this  country.  These  mills  produced  last  year 
270,000,000  pounds  of  paper;  and,  as  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
rags  are  required  for  one  pound  of  paper,  400,000,000  pounds 
were  consumed  in  this  way  last  year. 

Recently,  in  Kentucky,  a  woman  was  arrested  for  barbarity  to 
her  step-daughter.  The  child,  aged  13,  vomited  up  33  pins  and  5 
needles.  She  said  that  her  mother,  assisted  by  another  woman, 
had  at  different  intervals  thrown  her  down  and  compelled  her  to 
swallow  pins  and  needles. 

At  the  opera  in  New  Orleans,  lately,  Madame  Colson,  after 
going  through  her  role  in  "  Lucie  di  Lammermoor,"  had  presented 
to  her  a  magnificent  diamond  bracelet  and  brooch,  valued  at  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  stage  was  literally  carpeted 
with  flowers  by  the  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  been  paying  for  three  years  an  indemnity 
to  the  bakers  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  bread  at  a  certain  fixed 
rate.  The  amount  thus  paid  by  the  city  to  the  bakers  during  this 
period  is  51,510,611  francs — a  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   Thus  the  poor  have  been  kept  from  grumbling. 

By  rough  estimate,  forty  thousand  tons  of  earth  are  washed 
away  from  the  mines  in  California  every  week  by  the  rivers.  It 
is  filling  up  the  rivers,  not  only  by  their  banks,  but  also  their  main 
channels.  The  Sacramento  River  is  not  navigable  now  at  low 
tide  by  the  steamers  now  on  the  line,  and  every  year  it  is  growing 
worse. 

In  the  city  of  Genoa  there  are  three  Protestant  Italian  congre- 
gations, with  regular  pastors,  besides  a  French  Protestant  church, 
and  a  Protestant  Episcopal  English  church.  Penny  papers  are 
cried  in  the  streets,  and  Bibles  are  sold  in  the  bookstores.  Though 
the  masses  are  yet  in  darkness  of  error  and  superstition,  yet  the 
light  is  breaking,  and  all  Italy  will  yet  be  free. 

Drumhead  law  has  been  re-published  in  the  Hungarian  comitats 
of  Veszprim  and  Barany,  and  rewards  ottered  for  information 
which  shall  lead  to  the  capture  of  robbers,  incendiaries  and  mur- 
derers. One  thousand  pounds  are  offered  for  the  capture  of  Rosa 
Sandor,  the  most  renowned  of  Hungarian  bandits,  who  was  one  of 
Kossuth's  right  hand  men  during  the  revolution. 

A  Philadelphian  has  invented  a  new  steam  engine  consisting  of 
four  cylinders,  each  three  feet  six  indies  long,  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  each  containing  a  piston  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  two  opposite  pistons  connect  with  rods.  No  cross 
heads,  piston  rods,  cranks  or  slides  are  required,  but  merely  a  pul- 
ley for  the  band,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

Peter  Glass,  of  Leominster,  who  delights  in  tho  manufacture  of 
curiously  wrought  and  inlaid  furniture,  has  just  completed  a 
couple  of  centre  tables,  inlaid  with  45,000  pieces  of  colored  wood, 
so  arranged  as  to  represent  bouquets  and  vases  of  (lowers,  birds, 
insects,  etc.,  and  on  one  table  are  representations  of  Washington, 
Jackson,  Napoleon,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Robert  Bruce. 

The  revised  code  of  North  Carolina  declares  that  if  a  person 
fight  a  duel,  and  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  killed,  tho  survivor, 
on  conviction,  shall  suffer  death,  and  the  aiders  and  abettors  shall 
be  considered  accessories  before  the  fact.  If  no  death  shall  ensue, 
all  the  parties  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  be  punished  accordingly,  and  moreover  be  ineligible  to 
any  office  in  the  State. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  are  more  Lutheran  churches  in 
the  United  States  than  there  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  Lutheran  ministers,  in  point  of  numbers,  come  up  to  within 
two  hundred  of  that  of  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  church  in  this 
country ;  and  yet  there  is  but  one  Lutheran  church  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  single  preacher  of  that  faith  in  this  section  of  the 
country  resides  in  Boston,  and  the  ehuiufa  is  on  Shawmut  Amiiuk. 


jForrign  Items. 


The  city  of  Venice  is  to  take  $5,000,000  worth  of  stock  in  the 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

The  London  Times,  that  contained  the  Song  for  the  Students, 
attributed  to  Beranger,  was  seized  at  the  Paris  post-office. 

The  disarming  of  the  national  militia  at  Valencia  has  been 
effected  quietly.    Fifteen  hundred  muskets  were  obtained. 

The  European  Times  says  of  Mr.  Dallas,  that  no  minister  from 
the  United  States  has  won  such  general  admiration  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Galway  papers  complain  that  emigration  to  the  United  States  is 
reviving  to  such  an  extent,  as  seemingly  to  threaten  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country. 

The  Swedish  decree,  permitting  tho  importation  into  Sweden  of 
breadstuff's  and  other  articles  of  food,  has  been  extended  by  special 
decree  until  the  first  of  January,  1857. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition 
was  4,55.3,464  ;  or  about  a  million  and  a  half  less  than  the  number 
that  visited  the  English  exhibition,  in  1851. 

A  company  is  being  established  in  Munich,  with  the  object  of 
insuring  farmers  against  hail  storms;  or,  as  the  Germans  express 
it  in  a  single  word,  a  "  Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft." 

Constantinople  advices  state  that  alarming  reports  were  preva- 
lent there.  Amongst  other  things,  it  was  said  that  the  life  of  the 
Sultan  was  threatened,  and  that  certain  fanatical  Turks  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Christians  as  soon  as  the 
foreign  troops  were  out  of  the  country. 


Qanba  of  <E>oUr. 


....  He  who  indulges  in  liberty  of  speech,  will  hear  things  in 
return  which  he  will  not  like. — Terence. 

Those  who  have  few  affairs  to  attend  to,  are  great  speak- 
ers.   The  less  men  think,  the  more  they  talk. — Montesijuieu. 

....  The  man  who  is  the  most  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, is  not  he  who  proposes  it  to  himself  as  the  great  object  of 
his  pursuit. — Stewart. 

....  The  chiefest  properties  of  wisdom  are,  to  be  mindful  of 
things  past,  careful  of  things  present,  and  provident  of  things  to 
come. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

....  Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  the  first  tete-a-tete,  when 
everything  must  be  said — unless  it  is  the  last,  when  everything  has 
been  said. — La  Charaeari. 

....  The  sweetest  music  is  not  in  the  oratorio,  but  in  the  hu- 
man voice,  when  it  speaks  from  its  instant  life  tones  of  tenderness, 
truth  and  courage. — Emerson. 

....  The  ideas  that  we  form  upon  the  sources  and  certainty  of 
knowledge  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  the  methods  by  which  we 
examine  other  subjects. — De  Gerando. 

....  He  is  the  most  mischievous  of  incendiaries  who  inflames 
the  heart  against  the  judgment ;  and  he  is  the  most  ferocious  of 
schismatics  who  divides  the  judgment  from  the  heart. — Landor. 

....  If  you  light  upon  an  impertinent  talker,  that  sticks  to  yptl 
like  a  bur,  to  the  disappointment  of  your  important  occasions, 
deal  freely  with  him,  break  off  the  discourse,  and  pursue  your 
business. — Plutarch. 

....  Wisdom  consisteth  not  in  knowing  many  things,  nor  even 
in  knowing  them  thoroughly ;  but  in  choosing  and  in  following 
what  conduces  the  most  certainly  to  our  lasting  happiness  and 
true  glory. — Landor. 


Joker's  Hhtbrjct. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  waist  to  the  corset  business,  Quilp  thinks. 

A  country  dentist  advertises  that  he  "  spares  no  pains  "  to  ren- 
der his  operations  satisfactory. 

To  Emerson's  remark  that  "every  Englishman  is  an  island," 
some  one  suggests  it  cannot  be  so  with  those  who  are  in  continent ! 

"I've  left  my  bed,  and  bored,"  as  the  damsel  said,  when  she 
got  up  from  her  sick  couch  to  pierce  her  ears  for  a  new  set  of  ear- 
drops promised  her. 

A  London  alderman  was  heard  to  remark,  that  he  didn't  so 
much  mind  living  upon  hashes  during  Lent,  but  that  as  for  the 
sackcloth,  he'd  only  take  the  first  half  of  it. 

"  Why  did  Joseph's  brethren  cast  him  into  tho  pit  V  asked  a 
Sabbath-school  teacher  of  his  class.  "Because,"  replied  ono 
young  lady,  "  they  thought  it  a  good  opening  for  the  young  man." 

A  young  lady  was  accosted  by  a  clergyman  in  a  lane  when 
going  to  the  church,  who  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  across  tho 
fields  :  upon  which  she  replied,  "  They  are  too  stilc-ish  for  me." 

An  actor  with  a  very  homely  phiz  was  acting  "  Mithridatcs," 
when  a  beautiful  captive  said  to  him  :  "Ay,  my  lord,  you  change 
countenance."  A  man  in  the  pit  exclaimed  :  "  For  heaven's  sake 
let  him." 

Two  Irishmen  were  travelling  to  Portland,  a  few  months  since, 
when  they  stopped  to  examine  a  guide- board.  "  Twelve  miles  to 
Portland,"  exclaimed  one.  "  Sax  miles  apace,  jist,"  said  the 
other.  And  they  trudged  on,  apparently  much  gratified  at  their 
sudden  proximity  to  the  forest  city. 
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GRANDFATHER'S 
WATCH. 

It  is  a  humhle  scene, 
a  very  plainly  furnished 
room,  old  oaken  fur- 
niture of  the  rudest  de- 
scription, bare  rafters 
overhead,  the  abode  of 
humble,  honest,  hard- 
working   people.  It 
were  hard  to  tell  what 
distant   day  witnessed 
tho    laying    of  those 
walls,  the    placing  of 
those  rafters.  Grand- 
father, a  gray  old  man, 
but  rejoicing  in  an  old 
age  "  frosty  but  kind- 
ly," with  benevolence 
stamped  upon  his  ven- 
erable features,  has  pro- 
duced his    old  silver 
watch,  and  holding  it 
to  the  ear  of  his  won- 
dering   and  listening 
grand-child  —  a  child 
*'  pleased  with  a  rattle, 
tickled  with  a  straw," 
and  of  course  marvel- 
ling beyond  expression 
at  the  operation  of  that 
mysterious  machinery 
which  counterfeits  life 
in  its  expression  of  vi- 
tality.   The  mother,  a 
fine,  buxom  young  wo- 
man, is  leaning  on  the 
back    of  her  father's 
chair,  deeply  interested 
in  the  scene.     The  old 
silver  watch  is  not  a 
marvel  of  mechanical 
skill — but,  like  its  own- 
er, it  has  been  useful  in 
its  day.     Probably,  by 
coaxing,   by  setting  it 
"  back'rds     and  "  for- 
'rds,"  at  stated  inter- 
vals, like  Capt'n  Cut- 
tle's, it  manages  to  keep 
within  hailing  distance 
of  Time.     So,  too,  the 
wheels  and  springs  of 
life  within  the  old  man's 
breast,  require  watch- 
fulness and  nursing,  to 
keep  them  from  failing 
altogether.  A  few  short 
years,  perhaps  months, 
and  they  will  cease  to 
perform  their  functions 
on  this  earth.   The  bal- 
ance wheel    will  no 
longer     vibrate  —  tho 
hands  no  longer  move 
— worn  out,    but  not 
rusted  out,  the  human 
machine  will  be  laid  in 
its  resting-place,  to  be 
disturl>ed  no  more.  But 
unlike    that  cunning 
work  of  human  hands, 
its  vital  principle  will 
survive,  to  animate  in 
that  world,  where  Time 
is  not,  but  Eternity — a 
more  l>eauteous,  an  im- 
perishable form  at  the 
will  of  its  Creator. 
Some  such  notions  may 
be  passing  through  the 
mind  of  the  old  grand- 
father, as  he  gratifies 
the    curiosity    of  tho 
child.  The  ticking  that 
sound?  so  loud  in  the 
boy's  ear,  faintly  thrills 
on  his  dull  senses.  But 
yet  he  hears  it,  and  it 
chords  with  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  heart,  for- 
ever beating  "  funeral 


THE  GRANDFATHER'S  WATCH. 


marches  to  flic  grave." 
Each  year  the  ticking 
seems  faster — for  the 
closing    j  ears  of  life 
move  rapidly — ay,  mote 
rapidly  than  the  dance 
of  the  hours  when  the 
footstep  of  Time  is 
scarcely  heard  upon  tho 
flowers  of  the  ballroom. 
But  let  us  turn  from 
the  old  gentleman  to 
the  young  one.  The 
ticking  of  the  watch  will 
linger  in  his  ears  for  a 
long  time,  but  he  will 
not  be   satisfied  with 
that  phenomenon.  He 
must  see  "where  the 
noise  comes  from."  It 
will  be  of  no  kind  of 
use  in  grandfather  to 
endeavor  now  to  "  bluff 
him "  by  telling  that 
the  inside  is  a  "  conge- 
ries   of  springs  and 
wheels "    The  young 
urchin  must    see  for 
himself,  and  then  he 
will  have  food  for  long 
pondering  on  the  prob- 
lem the  mechanism  will 
present.  Perhaps,  when 
his  infant  legs  get  a  lit- 
tle longer,  and  his  in- 
fant brain  a  little  more 
developed,  he  may,  like 
another  Ferguson,  as- 
tonish   his  wondering 
parents  by  constructing  > 
a  watch  that  "  will  go.  ^ 
The  self-taught  astron- ' 
omcr  referred  to  did  so 
after  merely  a  single  ex- 
amination of  a  watch 
which  a  passing  travel- 
ler showed  him.  Early 
genius  is  often  develop- 
ed by  a  single  incident, 
as  trivial  in  itself,  appar- 
ently, as   the  ticking 
of  grandfather's  watch. 
But,  whether  prompted 
to  attempt  the  construc- 
tion of  a  watch  or  not, 
it  is  very  certain  that 
from  this    hour,  that 
young    gentleman  of 
tender  years  will  bound 
his  aspirations  to  the 
tinal  possession  of  one. 
These  wishes    will  bo 
gratified    partially  by 
the  present  of  a  pewter 
watch  at  the  enormous 
outlay  of  a  penny.  Tho 
pewter  watch  will  last 
a  little  while,  and  then 
be   hammered  into  a 
shapeless  mass,  used  as 
a  sinker  to  a  fishing 
line,  or  melted  upon  the 
kitchen  shovel  out  of 
pure  wantonness.  Wo 
have  known  that  feat 
accomplished  by  a  wan- 
ton young  gentleman  of 
only  half  a  dozen  sum- 
mers.  "  Pretty  wicious 
that  in  a  boy  of  six," 
as  Mr.  Squcers  says. 
To  the  pewter  watch 
will  succeed  one  with 
a  gill  face  and  hands 
that  will  move  as  long 
as  the  key  is  turned. 
But  very  soon  this  im- 
pudent imposition  will 
be  discarded,  and  then 
the  first  earnings  will 
be  invested  in  a  silver 
and  then  a  gold  watch. 
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